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A NEW HEALTH-RESORT. 
pAVos, or Davos-Platz, as it is sometimes called, 
is a new and very peculiar health-resort high 
up among the mountains of Switzerland. One 
often hears about it w’ithout a clear under¬ 
standing of its character. * Our curiosity being 
excited, we happily fell in with a gentleman 
who had been several times at Davos-Platz, and 
could give every requisite information on the 
subject. What he told us corroborates the state¬ 
ments made in one or two small works which 
profess to be a guide to invalids. Our present 
purpose is to make known what is confidently 
asserted respecting this out-of-the-way wintering- 
place for health-seekers. 

The common idea <: attained of a lofty hill- 
residence is tlm<, from its exposure, it must be 
insufferably co'd and disgusting in winter. There 
will be hide''\is storms of wind, rain, and snow. 
The ground will be plashy and wet. For warmth, 
you will haw to sit constantly near a fire. Any¬ 
thing like comfort is out of the question. To go 
to ^uch a i)ldce for the sake of liealth is to fly in 
the face of all experience, and little bettiT than 
Kiadne‘’s. Our own notIou^ corresponded with 
ideas of this kind. We had freijueutly wintered 
at a charming spot in the Riviera, where at mid¬ 
winter are seen groves of orange and lemon trees 
dotted over with their yellow fruit in endless suc¬ 
cession, and where the weather in December and 
January lias usually quite a summery feeling. 
Surely, to persons of a delicate constitution, 
nothing as winter-quarters could be better than 
this? The conclusion so formed was perhaps 
hasty. Allowing for specialties, there may be 
two good things differing materially from each 
other. 

We are all apt to form opinions on a narrow 
experience, and fail to recognise that there is no 
general rule for condemning places raised thou¬ 
sands of feet above the sea-level. In the torrid 
climate of India, the loftily situated residences 
on the Himalaya Mountains excel as pleasurable 
health-resorts. In our own mountainous country, 


i the real drawbacks in the climate as concerns inva¬ 
lids are damp and changeableness, to which, in. 
all places near towns, may be added its contamina¬ 
tion with soot, coal-smoke, dust, and a variety of 
foul odours. Comparatively few are privileged to 
breathe pure air. The greater number of people 
are inhaling an atmosphere partly composed of 
the breath which has done duty in the lungs of 
their neighbours. They have air at second-hand, 
or it may be third or fourth hand. Some for 
the sake of mutual warmth and convenience, gulp 
in air loaded with perhaps twenty per cent, of 
impurities. Public authorities are becoming quite 
aware of these deadly atmospheric conditions in 
towns, and are doing all they can to provide a 
I remedy by substituting wide open streets for foul 
narrow lanes, and by various sanitary regula¬ 
tions. 

i There is one thing which neither magistrates nor 
I doctors can set to rights, and that is the English 
climate, which has latterly become a queer jumble 
of the old-fashioned seasons, all mixed up in a way 
that defies calculation, and which science does not 
I seem to he able to explain. Whether spring, 

I summer, autumn, and winter will ever come 
I round again as admiringly depicted by Thomson 
a liundred and hfty years ago, no one can tell. 
Ordinary health-seekers with money in their 
pocket are able to shift about, a week here and 
I a month there in the so-called summer months, 
whereby they contrive to rub on in spite of wind 
and weather, always hoping that things will be 
better next year. It is a very different matter 
with those who have the misfortune to be liable 
to complaints in the lungs or in the air-tubes, 
known as consumption, bronchitis, and so forth. 
For them the sudden atmospheric changes, in 
which cold moist air performs a principal part, 
are extremely dangerous, and often prove fatal in 
spite of every precaution that can be taken. 

It is nut the cold, but the damp, that is to 
be dreaded. The cold in a Canadian winter is 
enjoyable and harmless, bftcause it is a dry cold, 
and the air is calm. The killing thing with U8 
is dami> associated with cold. There are some 
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I^Aoea in Gwat Britain 'w^ere the air is drier than 
in others, bat these are exceptional. Persons of 
a robust constitation do not usnally experience 
any annoyance from the damp, and would perhaps 
laugh at the idea of being injured. Those liable 
to suffer are the aged and the infirm, who are not i 
strictly on their guard. A momentary indiscre¬ 
tion may finish them. The inhaling of a single 
breath in stepping over the door in a cold damp 
day, especially after sunset, is. apt to carry them 
off. Newspaper obituaries present melancholy 
instances of sudden deaths from this cause. It 
would almost seem as if the practice of going 
out to ridiculously late dinners had been con¬ 
trived in the interest of undertakers and grave¬ 
diggers. 

These few observations bring us to the subject 
of Davos. The climate of that health-resort 
is said to be entirely different from that of the 
British islands, or of the wintering-places on the 
Mediterranean; the leading peculiarities in the 
air being exceeding dryness and lightness. The 
worst thing that can be said of this Swiss 
mountain retreat is the difficulty of getting to it, 
though in these days of railway transit this objec¬ 
tion does not amount to much. The chosen route 
to reach it from England is by way of Paris, 
Basle, and Zurich; then to Landquart, on the 
Zurich and Coire line of railway. At Landcptart, 
diligences or hired carriages hike the traveller 
to a certain height up the mountains, after 
which he may possibly be carried forward by 
carriages sledge-fashion. The time on the road 
from Landquart is seven and a half boms. At 
the ridge of Davos-Kulm, the first glimpse is 
obtained of the green pastoral valley iu which i 
the village of Davos is situated. There are 
other routes than that just mentionetL For all 
needful particulars we must refer to the handy 
guide, ‘i>avos-Platz, a new Alpine Resort for 
Sick and Sound in Summer and Winter, by one 
who knows it well' (Stanford, London, 1878). 
Consisting of only a mere hamlet a few years ago, ' 
Davos now embraces six or eight hotels, twenty to 
thirty villas and chfilets, and shops, for the accom¬ 
modation of strangers. The hotels act as pensions 
or boarding-houses, at a fixed rate per diem. Some 
of the villas ready furnished may be hired for the 
season. The village has seven or eight doctors, 
and religions services are conducted by clergymen 
of different denominations. There are daily posts 
and parcel expresses. Letters and newspapers from 
London are delivered on the third day. Tele -1 
graphic communication is established, but messages j 
are costly. German is the native language, but | 
French and English are spoken at the hotels., 
Literature being scarce, visitors should bring! 
books with them. 

The height of Davos above the level of the sea 
is five thousand one hundred and five feet. As ; 
this is six hundred and sixty-nine feet higher than 
the top of Ben Nevis, one is apt to have an appal¬ 
ling idea of the cold 'and stormy weather to be 
experienced. But, as already stated, altitude is ! 
not a safe criterion in judging of climate. Davos j 


is about ten degrees farther south than Ben Nevis. 
It is not an exposed mouiitaitt-top, but is well 
sheltered by heights from fierce gales of wind. 
Both frotn geological formation and distance from 
the 80 ^ the climate is singularly dry. The great 
elevation of course gives lightness. That is a 
matter of immense importance to certain classes 
of invalids. 

Mr John Mackenzie, the gentleman above 
hinted at as having given us some information 
on the subject, has in addition furnished the 
following account of his persomal experiences: 

‘Having,’ he says, ‘been a great sufferer for 
many years from chronic dyspepsia, I tried to get 
relief in various places in England and Scotland ; 
sometimes reaping more benefit in one place than 
another, but always in the doctor’s hands, living 
for months at a time on farinaceous food, visiting 
hydropathic establishments, taking the usual 
course of baths, and following the regulations 
prescribed in these places. The only benefit I 
received was temporary, for as soon as I returned 
to the usual routine of everyday life in Edinburgh, 
all the old symptoms came back. About the end 
of the summer of 1876, while considering where I 
should spend the winter, I heard sometliing of the 
wonderful hygienic properties of the air at Davos, 
in Switzerland. I wrote at once to Herr J. Coester, 
proprietor of the Hofei Belvidere at Davo.s, and 
received so satisfactory a reply, that I resolved 
to winter there, and left Scotland on the 1st 
November, accompanied by my wife and daughter. 

‘ I cho.se the route via l)over, Calais, Paris, 
BAle, Zurich, to Laiidcpart, which terminates the 
railway part of the journey; from thence we 
proceeded by diligence on the following morning 
as fiir as Klo.sters, which terminates the i»ictn- 
re.squ(! valley of the Priittigau. From Klo.sters the 
journey in winter is performed by one-horse open 
skslges ; but there is always tlie large po.stal 
diligence, divested of its wheels to form a sieilge, 
for delicate visitors, seats for which can be secured 
by, telegraphing a day or two beforehand to the 
post-office. We ha'l not applied for scats, .so had 
to content ourselves with one of the open sledges, 
of whicli there are always a sufficient number. On 
this occasion tl.cre were ten; and the effect of the.se 
in single file winding up the Steep road.s and 
round the sides of tl'.c mountains, accomiianie<l by 
the cracking of whip.s and the peculiar cries of the 
drivers, wius very novel and striking. 

‘ Tlie greater part of the journey from Klostcrs 
' to Davos is through a forest of stately pines ; and 
in many parts the gradients are very .steep, until 
the Davos-Kulm is reached, when the road descends 
through a belt of pine-forest into the Davos valley. 
When the lofty mountaln-mnges which incio.9e 
this Ali)iiic retreat come prominently into view, 
the whole scene forms a grand panorama of moun¬ 
tain and valley scenery, witn the Laudwasser 
flowing rapidly onwards from the little placid 
lake which forms a striking object at the base of 
the lofty pine-clad Seehorn, situated at the north¬ 
east end of the valley ; while the south-west end 
is dosed in by the nigh rugged-peaked Tinzen- 
horn, about nine thousand feet above sea-lcvel. 

‘ Before noticing the usual routine of daily life 
amongst the majority of tho visitoTs, it may 
interest those wlio have not been to Davos to 
know a little of the usual kind of weather which 
prevails during the winter months. All the way 






fttm Landquart to Davos the weather had bee» sfcoreS} where everything of a tiseful as well as 
remarkably mild, With bright snnshme, and m all ormanental deeOjiption can be procured. There is 
but cloudless sky, although the winter season had one good chemises shop, and a s^nd expected to 
fairly set in (13th Noremher). From the 13th to open this season, good ^ocery and provision shops, 
18th inclusive, brilliant sunshine, with one of the wine-merchants', bazaars, good tailoring, dress- 
deepest of blue skies; followed, however, by a making, and millinery establishments! indeed 
change to sleet and snow, which continued for every useful craft is fully represented, including 
two days, succeeded by frost. From 24th to the boot and shoe making, which is one of the 
26th, cloudy; 27tb to 30th, six degrees of frost specialities of Swiss productions. This year two 
during the night; and on Ist December, eight educational establishments have been added; shew- 
degrees of frost duridg the night; while during ing the progress in development of this village, 
the day the heat Wlie like a fine summer’s day and the energy displayed by the medical autho- 
in Scotbind. During the whole of December rities and hotel proprietors in endeavouring to 
the weather may be set down thus; Two exqui- render Davos not only a health-resort, but a place 
sitely fine days ior every three more or less over- where delicate parents can be accompanied by 
cast, which, notwithstanding, would be considered their children with the assurance that their studies 
here fairly fine days, the air, although cold, need not be neglected. The only want experienceti 
being free from moisture. It is not uncommon by the English-speaking visitors is a comfortable 
during the winter to have a fortnight’s con- reading-room or club with a moderate supply of 
tinuance of the most glorious weather that can useful books, periodicals, magazines, and new8-« 
be experienced in the most favoured climate in papers, the only circulating library there at present 
Europe, the blazing sun, in which few can venture being incomplete in this respect. The introduction 
out W’ithout Buii-umbrellas, giving the impression of such an institution would be hailed as a great 
rather of a tropical than an Alpine climate, which boon by all visitors, and to any enterprising person, 
idea is only dispelled by seeing the whole sur- would no doubt prove remunerative, 
roundings covered with dry crisp snow. Even ‘Nor are the spiritual wants of the visitors over- 
during snowy days, patients in' moderate health looked. At the present moment, active efforts are 
are to be seen taking their usual outdoor exercise, being made to raise subscription.s for building a 
such as walking, sleighing, skating, &c. ; the snow, small Episcopal church. Hitherto, divine service 
from its dryness, appearing to fall off them as has been held in one of the large rooms of the 
harmlessly, to use a homely expre.ssion, as water Belvidere Hotel, conducted by cler^men appointed 
off a duck’s back. The most striking features of by the Colonial and Continental Church Society, 
this climate are its extreme dryness and absence This short account of my experiences would be 
of win.l; giving at once a healthy tone to the incomplete without expressing my appreciation of 
whole system, provoking a keen appetite, and the attention and comforts we met with during 
imparting a vigour and buoyancy of spirits that two winters’ stay at the Hotel Eelvidere. This 
are often too apt to lead new arrivals to fancy hotel w’as built for English visitors; and from the 
that their ailments have entirely left them, and fact of the proprietor, a German, speaking English 
not unfreipiently lead the incautious to overtax fluently, and having a knowledge of English t^tes 
their slreiigth; thus undoing the benefit they had and habits, accommodation there is, by many, 
gained. This i, an evil that cannot be too eagerly sought for, and it is therefore desirable 
carefully guardt^d against. to secure rooms before the season commences. A 

‘There are now plenty of interesting walks in large addition has during the past summer been 
’ ’ ' ’ ’ ’ ’ ” made, increasing the accommodation by about 

double. 

‘ From the increasing interest evinced by many 
of the hijAest authorities in the medical profes¬ 
sion in England and Scotland, with many of 
north side of the valley, and have the full bcuetit whom Dr Euedi, the only English-speaking 
of the sun, and to most of the hotels are attached doctor in Davos, is in fretiuent communication, 
extensive verandahs, favourably placed; these are this Alpine retreat is destined ere long to 
inrcli frecjucnted by invalids, as they form a pro- become one of the foremost of the numerous 
teclion alike from sun and snow. I health-stations on the continent for the cure of 

‘Tlio hotels and permons are all most sub- ! those diseases that formerly a southern climate, 
stantially built, with great tbickness both of outer I such as the south of France, the Riviera, or Italy, 
and inner walls, one measured being found over was considered better fitted for; for it is now 
three feet at the ground-floor, slightly diminishing demonstrated that in nearly all phases of consump- 
towards the upper floor; and all are provided lion in its early stages, hemorrhage, dyspepsia, 
with double windows. This substantial mode of nervous derangement, prostration from overwork 
building \''ill readilv explain how it is that the either physical or mental, Davos possesses advau- 
houses In these high altitudes are so easily kept tages over these, not only in the peculiar dryness 
warm and comfortable. The usual cylindrical and invigorating properties of its atmosphere, but 
porcelain stoves, so general over most of the from its sheltered position, and consequent im- 
German states, are now in use in all the hotels at munity from winds and other atmospheric dis- 
Davos, In the public rooms the temperature is turbauces which more or less affect every other 
seldom below 60° Fahr.; and this warmth is so part of Europe, Although the soutliern dimato 
thoroughly diffused through the building, the is perhaps equally lavourable for consumptive 
usual risks from draughts and change of tempera- patients, it lacks the great jidvant^e of an Alpine 
turo are rarely experienced even by the most climate in not bracing up and invigorating the 
delicate. system, thereby greatly increasing the danger of 

‘ Davos can now boast of numerous shops and returning to our variable climate. 


me vaMey anu along me lower slopes, wiiorc daily 
exercise can bo taken without ascending the 
mountains, until the visitors get somewhat accli¬ 
matised, 

‘ The hotels and pejutons are all situated on the 
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‘KumeroUa case* aajffht be given, <3id our space 
^nuit, of couijdete aM paittal cure of consuinp* 
tire ia#. 4^ th^ gr^t benefit that 

been derived b|'all who have wintered in 
Davoa need not hesitate to 

winter 4 ^ comfort of patients is so care- 
fully nad ftffieift ntly provided for, and every 
liurin^vreadlly obtainab^ Hundreds ea<di autumn 
■aftiWBg in Ilavos with comparatively shatter^ 
hbihsidtations, return to their homes in the spring 
either completely cured, or at anj^rate with in¬ 
vigorated health and spirits; all t^tifying to the 
pleasure of a winter residence in this charming 
retreat, not only from its wonderful saUitarv 
effects, hut from the pleasant intercourse with 
the residents and the kindly feeling of their fellow- 
visitors.’ 

We cannot conclude our notice of Davos with¬ 
out an allusion to some painful circumstances 
lately developed in connection with the residence 
of strangers at Swiss hotels. We specially refer 
in the first place to the gross incivility, with 
unprovoked assault, by the landlord of a hotel 
on the top of the Eighi; and secondly, to the 
shameful persecution of a Eussian lady of rank 
and her son by the landlord of a hotel in Uri— 
both cases being reported by the London press 
as a warning to travellers. To make the matter 
worse, it does not appear that the Swiss police or 
judicial authorities do anything to check these 
unjustifiable barbarities. We have likewise heard 
of very arbitrary proceedings on the part of the 
Swiss postal authorities towards strangers. We 
cannot say that within our own experience while 
travelling in Switzerland we had ever the mis¬ 
fortune to experience any incivilities from hotel- 
keepers, or others. The circumstances just men¬ 
tioned, however, would shew the necessity for 
visitors at hotels in that country being on their 
guard. Perhaps, in cnse of a lengthened residence, 
it would be safer for them to select hotels of which 
the proprietors are Germans or French. 


A SHADOWY STOEY. 

A TALE OK THE IRISH REDELLION OF ’OS. 

IN rotTR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

The terrific outbreak in Ireland known as the 
rebellion of ’98, seems to have attracted less atten¬ 
tion from the students of literature than many 
other events of importance in our national history. 
Not only are the tales in connection therewith 
scanty; but it may be doubted, with all our spread 
of education, if an average school boy or girl 
could give anything like a connected or distinct 
account of this crisis, or could name a volume 
containing a full history of it It is almost certain 
that these school-lwys and school-girls would be 
found far better posted up about the Spanish 
Armada or the wars of Charles L But for all that, 
it was a terrific outbreak, as we have said, and 
few countries have passed through greater trials 
than did England and Ireland then; and while 
anything at all bearing on politics or faction is 
utterly foreign to our-story, yet the reader will 
pardon us for saying, and agree with us when we 
say it, that so fierce and sanguinary was the 


struggle, so bitter the passions aroused on both 
sides, that so fmr from wondering at the jealousy 
which has oeaiiainly existed between the two 
nations mntil this day, it radonnds highly to the 
honour of bold^ and speaks ^nnh for the intiinsic 
goodness of heart of l^th, that so much has been 
fo^tten and loigiven* 

■ibe great stri^gle was over s the rebellion was 
crushed; all knew that whatever chance there 
might be of armed resistant in the future, it was 
hopeless now. The guerrilla^Sike strife which for 
several years disturbed various parts, was but the 
strife of desperate outlaws, and the Whiteboys 
and Eockites were only dangerous to individuals. 
The search for those concerned in the revolt was 
yet pursued, and martial law prevailed—or what 
was called martial law, which seemed to consist 
chiefly in the absence of all law, and involved 
absolute submission to the w’ill of the nearest 
officer, or—if he were very scrupulous—to that of 
the most active magistrate in the neighbourhood 
who w’orked in concord with him. In every village 
in the disturbed districts, soldiers were quartered; 
and as money was freely spent, plenty of informers 
were found to betray the plans of their friends 
and the hiding-places of the fugitives. Some of 
the latter, however, appeared to possess charmed 
lives, and could not Imj captured, 'i'hese were but 
few, it is true; yet on this foundation a sort of 
belief in the fidelity of the Irish populace has 
been reared, which has obtained a credence per¬ 
fectly astonishing, when w'e recall the indisputable 
fact that every movement in Ireland has been 
accompanied with the betrayal of its chiefs, from 
the times of Lord Fitzgendd down to the latest 
Fenian scare. 

At the village of Knock-na-boreen—to give it 
its full title ; but commonly called, as it will he 
called here, Boreen—which was about fifteen miles 
from a small seaport, and situated in a ‘ proclaimed’ 
district, a detachment of military was quartered, 
consisting of one otlicer of the regulars, with half 
a score of men from his own regiment, anil some 
twenty militia; and owing to the scarcity of 
officers, his next assistant was his sergeant-major, 
a very steady trustworthy man. '\V’’ith the easy 
ways of such times, and the entire disregard of 
everything like private riglits or feelings, this 
officer—Lieutenant John Westbury—was directed 
to make the house of one Mr liecroy his head¬ 
quarters. This was not had for the officer, as 
tliere was nothing in the shape of an inn to be 
found at Boreen beyond a couple of the poorest 
shebeen houses ; but it was particularly unpalat¬ 
able to the family on which he was thrust, as Mr 
Bernard Decroy was alleged to have taken a part 
in the rebellion, and to have fought more than 
once against the English troops. At aiiyrate he 
was a fugitive—it was commonly supposed that 
he had escaped to France—and a reward was 
oflered for his apprehension. It will easily be 
imagined that an officer in the position of Lieu¬ 
tenant Westbury was not very warmly welcomed 
in the disaffected districts. Fear alone restrained 
the inhabitants from open violence; but the looks 
of all, women as well as men—-the w’omen perhaps 
even more than the men—warned him how little 
good-will was felt towards him by his unwilling 
hosts; and so it was in this cose. 
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Mrs Decroy remained at the house with her 
elder daughter» a widow with two yOung children, 
and an unmarried daughter. There was a^ a 
son, but ho was a euigeon in the Turkish service, 
When Lieutenant Westbaiy introduced himself 
with a brief apology for his intrusion, he felt that 
it would puzzle the best judges to decide whether 
Madam—as the ajjiiutiy people oallfid the old lady 
—or Mrs Claridge the widow, or Miss Kate Decroy, 
looked coldest upon him. There was no help for 
itj however, and then were obliged even to tolerate 
him at dinner, lest he should make an unfavourable 
report of them, and cause the government to hold 
them in still greater suspicion ; quite an undesir¬ 
able aggravation, as they were already ranked with 
the thoroughly disaffected. It was well for the 
inmates of Boreen House that Lieutenant West- 
hury was a quiet, grave, and kindly man ; and in 
spite of his bearing a scarcely healed wound from 
a rebel pike, and iu spite of his having a reputa¬ 
tion for alertness and bravery, he knew how to 
make allowance for the feelings of those who had 
lost iu the strife, and for the still keener feelings 
of their kith and kin. He was not the first officer 
who had entered the doors of Boreen House ; but 
he certainly was the first who had ever thought it 
needful to offer a word of apology or regret at being 
compelled to intrude upon* the family. Thus he 
hud jiroduced a good impression on his first arrival, 
although he was not aware of it. 

At all hour.s of the day and at all hours of 
the night, mounted ines.sengers were arriving 
and departing, so that at first the Lieutenant and 
his man Friday the sergeant-major, were much 
employed in receiving and writing reports; and 
although this had quieted down a little, there 
was still a sufficiency of sucli busines.?. These 
patrols or me.ssengers it need hardly be said were 
strangers ; for tliere was >, cavalry at Boreen, and 
the small party there served to act as an inter¬ 
mediate sUition between the larger towns and to 
scour the immediate neighbourliood. Althougli 
this latter was bleak and bare enough, and 
although there was some broken and rather hilly 
ground there, it was yet devoid of anything like 
woods or extensive mountains which could afford 
hiding-places to any large number of men. 

Upon a certain night a horseman rode in with 
tidings which roused the Lieutenant, and sent 
off the whole force—save a small reserve in 
charge of a corporal—through a pelting rain, away 
out on the moors ; whence tiiey returned wet, 
weary, and splashed with mud from head to foot, 
about ten o’clock on the next day. The coldness 
wliich marked the slight intercourse unavoidably 
held between Westbury and his hosts, preveuten 
the slightest inquiry on their part or explanation 
on his, had ho felt himself at liberty to give 
one. But it was very well known in the village, 
and as a matter of course must have been known 
at the House, that the military had been oat 
co-operating with other detachments, in the hope : 
of surprising some criminals or patriots—the terms 
were exchangeable ; and there was a vague rumour 
that S<iuire Decroy had not escaped to France 
after all, but was expected to be among the 
prisoners. 

Lieutenant Westbury was evidently dull and 
weary at his post. Being a temperate man, he had 
not oue very obvious resource too often sought by 
soldiers, and civilians also, in those days. No 


lihjatty, »o 5lttb* no society indeed, was there in 
Doreen; nmL 99 explained his attempts at 

th^ the HousO ’a^ , 

.mojMi the plan which 

instancy and 

althohgk ne pre^ to the children, and 
sought to he Mendlj with he failed to con¬ 
ciliate their relatiiTM; and Ae little book he gave 
to Miss Norah, and the puzzle he gave to Master 
Bryan, were each returned la) him with thanks j 
and alter this he felt the case was hopeless. It 
was soon after the expedition referred to, that 
Westbury returning from the village about twi¬ 
light, and finding the hall door open, entered and 
saw Miss Kate talking to a woman of very poor 
appearance. She might have been a beggar, so 
tattered and threadbare was her raiment, yet 
she did not impress the Lieutenant as being a 
mendicant. 

‘I am very sorry, Biddy,’ said Miss Kate, 
moving with a slight bow, to allow the soldier to 
pass—‘I am very sorry to send you away like 
this ; but I do not think we have a penny in the 
House. The times are almost as bad with ua as 
with yourselves. But come round in the morning, 
and our letters may bring us some remittances.’ 

She had spoken so openly that there was no 
reason whatever for any pretence on Westbury’s 
side of not having heard her; so pausing, with a 
slight bow on his part, and a quiet smile—his 
smile was always quiet and grave—he said: ‘ I 
trust, Miss Decroy, you will pardon me if I express 
a wish to prevent an incident which I am sure 
will annoy you. My purse is at the service of 
this poor woman, if you wish her to be relieved.’ 

‘You are very kind, or no doubt mean to be 
so, sir,’ said the girl haughtily and coldly ; ^ but 
Biddy can wait until the morning, and you, 
perhap.s, would be less inclined to assist her, if you 
knew who she was.’ 

‘ I hardly think that would make any difference,’ 
said the officer. ‘ As it is, 1 do not care who she 
may be, and merely wish to enable you ’-- 

‘ The fact is,’ said Kate Decroy, with dryness 
in her tone, ‘ her husbaud was a rebel, who was 
very properly shot by our gallant soldiers in the 
skirmish at the Bog of Drome; and having four 
children, all infants, Biddy is as badly off as she 
deserves to be—for she is a rebel too.* 

‘ 1 do not war with women and helpless children, 
Miss Decroy,’ said the soldier, and the colour 
mounting to his cheek, shewed he felt the taijnt 
in the young lady’s words. ‘ She is in distress ; 
you pity her ’-- 

‘I believe you speak the truth there,’ said 
the girl, colouring in her turn, as she replied to 
the first part of his speech. The officer was fair 
and Saxon, although somewhat weather-beaten and 
sun-browned ; the girl had that olive Spanish-like 
complexion, so often, so unaccountably often seen 
in Ireland ; but her clear skin, dark as it was, 
shewed the mantling blood quite as distinctly as 
did the Englishman’s lighter cheek. She con¬ 
tinued : ‘ I believe you are a soldier, and not a 
savage. But Biddy can wait.—Can’t you, Biddy ?' 

*An’ share me an’ the childer cau wait,’ 
returned the woman ; ‘ an’ iv it’s for a wake, we ’ll 
bo coutinted, Mss Kate.* It’s as ye plase in- 
tirely.’ 

The officer hdl taken out hia purae, which was 
one of those long netted affairs at one time 
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io popular, Mid through which the money shone. 
Though it was aot exactly a bloated purse, and 
though it ooutaiiied more silver than gold, the 
glance which Biddy threw, in spite of herself, at 
w treasure was so painfully eloquent, and there 
was such a sad though resigned expression on her 
poor coarse fa( 5 e, that Kate—crimsoning more than 
before—said; ‘ Biddy only wants a trilie for some- 
thinc for one of her children, who—who she 
thinks is dying.’ There was a little catch in the 
breath here, which in a less resolute person might 
have been turned into a sob. ‘And it is very 
bitter to ns to find ’- 

‘ Do not say any more,’ exclaimed the soldier. 
*Why be so unwilling to let me aid you in 
charity ? I will give Biddy a trifle to help her.’ 
As he spoke, the Lieutenant had moved the ring 
of his puree, and the quick eye of the girl saw 
that he was taking out a piece of gold. 

*0 noJ’ she said, with a little laugh; ‘poor 
Biddy’s idea is of something very different from 
that Two shillings is what she craves, and if you 
really wish — In her impulsive manner, she 
had stretched out her hand to stay the officer, and 
had touched his wrist Recollecting herself, she 
drew back ; while Westbury extracted the required 
amount and a trifle besides. ‘ Here, Biddy,' be 
said; ‘here are four shillings. You need not 
mind taking them even from a soldier; pray 
consider the money as a gift from Mias Decroy, by 
my hand.’ 

‘Sure, it’s a kind thing for ye to do, anyhow,’ 
said Biddy, with a profusion of courtesies. ‘An’ a 
good heart in a sojer, or a kind word from wan, 
bates me entirely. 

This grateful speech on the part of Biddy pro¬ 
voked a smile from both her hearers; and as 
Westbury turned and left the hall, he exchanged 
for the first time a kindly glance with bliss Kate 
Decroy. 

As the Lieutenant entered his little room wherein 
was arranged his solitary tea equipage, his colour 
was higher than before, higher than even Miss 
Decroy’s had been, and he smiled a half-pleased, 
half-vexed smile as he dropped into his chair. 
‘Upon my word,’ he muttered, ‘I am making 
an absolute fool of myself here. And what 
is worse, I am doing it with my eyes open. 
A boy might perhaps deceive himself; hut there 
is no excuse for me. Here is a girl, a most 
malignant Roman Catholic—as I am expected to 
term all such—and a bitter rebel, who would cheer¬ 
fully lay her head on the block, if by so doing 
she could insure the decapitation of every man in 
my regiment; a. girl who tells me every day, in 
everything but words, how she' bates, how she 
abhors me and my country; and yet—and yet— 
and yet, hang me if I am not falling in love with 
her every hour of my life! Oh, it ’e too ridiculous; 
it’s absurd 1 ’ 

Absurd the position might have been, if the 
Lieutenant’s own description were 'true; ridicu¬ 
lous enough, no doubt; but he might have taken 
heart, on reflecting that the sensation was by no 
means uncommon to mankind. His solitarv tea 
equipage was set out, as already hinted; and the 
aigh with which he sat down was really in keeping 
with the lugubrious reflection be had just made. 

The equipage referred to was not altogether in 
narniony with a modern arrangement, inasmuch 
as a bottle of whisky and another of brandy 


formed part of the provision. Such additions 
were expected in those days j and it would not 
have told so much to the credit of Lieutenant 
Westbury then, as it may do now, to say that he 
did not touch either of them; although he could 
take his tumbler after a weary march across the 
neighbouring bogs, or after a long patrol in the 
rain which so often refreshed the vicinity of 
Boreen. , 

The room in which the Lieutenant was sitting 
was a mere slip of a place, ejstered from the hall, 
and lighted by one window which looked upon 
the road, if such a name could be bestowed on 
the waste land in front of the House. Imme¬ 
diately adjoining was his bedroom, which was 
exactly similar in sise and shape, so that it was 
not a hazardous conjecture to suppose that one 
room had at some earlier date been converted 
into two by the simple expedient of running a 
partition down its centre. Excellent as this 
device might be, it had the effect of rendering 
the second room very dark, it being dependent 
entirely on the borrowed light which was aflorded 
by a window in the partition which transmitted a 
portion of the rays from the outer window. 

It was now almost dark ; and so, in accordance 
with custom, a lamp was taken into his bedroom, 
the light of which siione through the partition 
window into tlie 'sitting-room ; but directly after- 
ivards Miss Kate Decroy entered, bearing the 
lamp by which the Lieutenant sat and read of an 
evening, and as was her wont, 'she inquired if 
he wanted for anything. Thus far the courtesy 
of the House extended ; but Westbury bad soon 
seen that it was almost perforce; there was no 
cordiality in it. It was commonly Miss Kate, or 
her sister Mrs Claridge, who made the inquiry, 
for in the ‘Irnd times’ which had come upon 
them, they and many others who were considered 
of some little importance in their neiglibourluiods, 
were reduced to straits which ofttimes entailed 
absolute liardship. The Lieutenant made the 
stereotyped reply, and as he did so, thought with 
a twinge of envy of the fluent flipiiaut tongues of 
his brother-officers, how they long ere tliis would 
have established (piite a brisk interchange of com- 
I pliments and smart sayings. And yet, he doubted 
i it, as he covertly gkuced at the composed face, 

1 high forehead, ami arched brows of Miss Kate. 

I For a wonder, she lingered for a few seconds after 
putting down the lamp—which was very diflereut 
from her usual custom—and after a bttle hesitation, 

! said : ‘You could not have shewn me a greater 
favour, sir, than by coinpeiliiig Biddy—or rather 
myself—to accept your loan to-night. She was 
my nurse, and my sister’s nurse; so from infancy 
we have been accustomed to look upon her tis one 
of ourselves; and even in these terrible times, 

I nothing is so painful to us as our inability to ’- 

tSbe hesitated again here, and a suspicious bright¬ 
ness swam in the eyes, tliat were bright enough 
already. 

Of course the Lieutenant laughed at the idea of 
his having conferred any favour at all, and hoped 
he should often have the pleasure of helping 
Biddy, whom he declared he had taken quite a 
fancy to. 

At this Miss Decroy smiled and left the room. 

Then the Lieutenant discovered—as it is com-" 
mon with men in such cases to discover—how 
excessively clumsy and ill-chosen all his words 
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had been; that he had better have need anyeet instant, as though he expected some one to rash 
of phrases than those he had actually employed, out upon him; then with a pistol in redness. 
And then too, he remembered that he had once enteretL All was quiet there also. The lamp 
had Biddy before him on a charge of hurling the burned on its table; his bed was trimly made; 
most treasonable expressions at Corporal Chessley, even a torn sheet erf letter-paper which he had left 
who, with a file of men, was bringing in a bus- on the table was undisturbed. He was certain of 
peted peasant. ‘ I never saw her look so beauti- this, for he remembered, with a curious exactness, 
I'ul,’ was his concluding reflection. ‘ A heightened precisely how it had looked when he left it there, 
colour becomes her wonderfully.’ The Lieutenant After a searching glance round the little room—it 
took a book but hte could not read ; the print was so small, it required no considerable examinat- 
was too small; the’iight was too strong ; the story tion—he left it, and returned to his former apart- 
was uninteresting; he had read it before ; there ment, the knitted sternness of his brow not relaxii^ 
was something wrong somewhere. So at last he until after he had replaced his pistols, resumed his 
decided he would get out his chess-board, and by seat, and again lighted his cigar, 
the aid of a problem or two and his cigar-case, ‘It is very strange,’ be soliloquised at length, 
would pass as quiet an evening as his men would ‘ I suppose I must have fancied it. Perhaps I 
allow. ‘ Though,’ he muttered, as he lighted his grow nervous, sitting here by myselt And yet, I 
cigar at the lamp—the reader knows there were don’t know; I don’t think I could have made a 
no lucifers or vesta.s or vesuvians in those days— mistake. I swear I saw the shadow of a man fall 
* I warrant I shall have first the sergeant-major, across my chess-board in a direction in which my 
then the corporal, then the old major again, with shadow could not possibly fall It must have come 
the most important and exciting intelligence, from my bedroom window. Had I but had 
directly I get comfortably settled.’ presence of mind enough to look up there at first I 

He moved the lamp to a distance, as its too Yet there’s not .a man in the House but myself; 
close glare seemed to interfere with his train of and even if there were, what could he possibly want 
thought; then arranging his board so that it w’as in— No ! It is impossible. Of course I must 
midway between the light, from the inner room be in error; I must have been half dozing. Yet, if 
and that of the lamp he had moved, began his I did not see a m^’s shadow fall across the table, 
study. At first, with knitted brow, w'ith eyes I can never again trust my eyesight! ’ 
steadily bent on the board, he tried the solution of The Lieutenant sat and smoked thoughtfully, 
his problem, and moved and removed his pawns until he had received the nightly report, and it was 
and knights and rooks, as a studious chess-player time to retire for the night. Enough of his pre¬ 
does ; but gradually lie fell off, and intervals of vious discomposure hung about him to make him 
several minutes occurred in which he gazed take his loaded pistols into his bed-chamber, and 
thoughtfully at the opposite w'all, and aided by see very carefully to the fastenings of his door; 
the mild fumes of his cigar, meditated upon some and this having been done, he slept undisturbedly 
subject which might have been interesting enough, until the morning. 

but was not chess. From time to time he roused --— - — 


liimself, and applied Li.nself vigorously to the 
knotty problem, until again he leant back in his 
chair and gazed vacantly across the room. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of intense 
surprise, and glanced hurriedly, even alarmedly, 
round the room, and then up at the window 
of the inner chamber. All was silent, and but 
for himself, motionless. The light shone .steadily 
through the window, as it had done all along, 
and not even his eager listening couhi detect 
the slightest sound. Yet the Lieutenant was 
aroused by something. He rose, and his stonily 
set features bore an expres.siou widely dilTering 
from the abstracted air they iiad so lately worn. 
Stejiping to a little sideboard at hand, he took 
from thence a brace of pistols, at the priming 
of wbicli—flint and steel, then, we must re¬ 
member—he glanced with habitual caution, then 
left the apartment. There was no communica¬ 
tion by door between his sitting and his bed 
room; each was entered from tlie hall, through 
which of course he had to pass to reach the 
'inner chamber. He threw a swift keen glance 
around him as he left his sitting-room, lingering 
for an instant with a special searching look on the 
lobby or passage which ran to the rear of the 
House, and up the broad flight of stairs which, 
with, their massive but decaying rails, took up so 
great a space in the hall. 

All was quiet. _ He could see distinctly around 
him, for a great iron lamp swung from the roof 
there, and flared away all the evening. He threw 
wide open the door of his bedroom ; paused for an 


THE TOWERS OF SILENCE IN BOMBAY. 
No European who has visited Bombay can have 
failed to remark the peculiar and primitive way 
the Parsees have of disposing of their dead. It 
is admitted by all, that among the different 
nations of India this little community of enter¬ 
prising and intelligent people are foremost in 
casting aside superstitions and uprooting pre¬ 
judices. They have taken the lead of civilisation 
and enlightenment in India, and they Are of all 
others the least fettered by mischievous prejudices 
and idle superstitions. It seems, therefore, quite 
snrprising that they have yet persevered in a 
custom which is calculated to shock enlightened 
minds, and which no one can contemplate without 
a sense of horror. Surprising as it may be, it is 
neverthelesis a fact that they expose the dead 
bodies of their co-religionists to be dwowred iy 
vultures. A glance at the ceremonies performed 
over the dead body of a Parsee before it is con¬ 
veyed to the Towers of Silence, and the mode in 
which it is left to be devoured by these vultures, 
may be interesting. 

It may be premised that the Parsees are the 
followers of the prophet Zoroaster, who flourished 
in Persia, and who, accouling to the Babylonian 
historian Berosos, founded the dynastjr of the 
kings of Babylon two thousand years before Christ 
At the present day the Parsees are erroneously 
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termed fire-woreluppers; bat the true spirit of 
the Zoroastrian religion is to worship the great Cre¬ 
ator through his elements. The pith of their doc¬ 
trines of faith consists in three words: Manashni 
(good thoughts), Gavashui (good words), Kunashni 
(good deeds). In no sense are they idolateie. 
At the same time many of their ceremonies are 
strange to those not intimately acquainted with 
their religion ; those connected with the disposal 
of their dead being peculiarly revolting, though 
still defended by many upon certain sanitary 
grounds. 

A corpse is considered by the Parsees a very 
sacred thing, and the touch of an ordinary mortal 
is supposed to contaminate it. Immediately after 
the vital spark has left the human frame, it is 
taken charge of by two nassasdldrs (a body of men 
who are specially ordained to perform funeral rites, 
and paid by the community at a fixed salary). By 
them it is cleansed and clothed in white unsullied 
garments, after which it is placed on two flat stone 
slabs on the ground. The female relatives and 
friends gather together in the hall where the 
remains, with all but the face covered, are laid. 
The male relatives, friends, and all those who wish I 
to shew respect to the dead, clad in their white ! 
flowing robes, sit on benches on the verandah—and I 
if the verandah is not large enough to accommodate i 
all, on the sides of the street. When a Parsee of ; 
note dies, it is not unusual to see a whole street j 
lined with co-religionists, sometimes three or! 
four rows deep. They generally gather together i 
about an hour before the time announced for the ' 
remains to be carried to the Towers of Silence. : 
The women sometimes indulge in loud lamenta-1 
tions, particularly if death has overtaken a young I 
person ; but the men maintain a grave and respect-: 
ful silence. j 

About an hour before the time for taking the ! 
remains away from the house, the nassasalars! 
transfer the corpse from the slabs, and place it ■ 
on an iron bier, which is usually quite new, | 
except in the cases of very poor persons. After; 
the transfer of the remains to the bier, two priests j 
standing at tlie foot of the corpse commence j 
repeating the funeral service, every one else main- j 
taining the strictest silence. During two pauses j 
in the service a dog if brought in and made to look j 
at the face of the dead person. The reason or j 
philosophy of this extraordinary performance is | 
not very clear. At the end of the service, the I 
priests make a very low obeisance and retire. ■ 
The pent-up feelings of the women generally 
break out at this moment^ and a scene of the most 
piteous lamentations ensues. The men outside 
then come in, and after looking at the face, make | 
a deep and reverential obeisance; some men j 
going down on their knees with the face touching ^ 
the ground—moat of them muttering prayers, j 
suljdued but fervent, for the soul of the dead. ■ 
The face is now covered, up, this being the last! 
glimpse the female relatives are permitted to have ! 
of the dead. The bier is then lifted ofl the { 


^and by the nassasdldrs, and brought out of the 
house, where two others join them, and take each 
of the four ends on their slmulders. The men 
ontside rise and remain standing, performing a 
reverential obeisance as the bier passes them. 
The mourners then fall in, and the fmieral pro¬ 
cession, led by the priests, moves on. After the 
cortege has proceeded about a hundred yards, 
tlie high-priest comes to a stop; hut some other 
priests with the relatives awl intimate friends of 
the family follow the funeral^|AU the way to tlie 
Towers of Silence. 

The highest hill in Bombay, on the Chopati side 
of it, is selected by the Parsees as the site of these 
Towers—the last resting-place of their fellow-reli¬ 
gionists, the top of the hill being surrounded by 
a wall, within the precincts of which none hut the 
Parsees have free access. (Occasionally a European 
is permitted to enter the gate; but he is not 
allowed to proceed further than a certain distance,, 
and the view he obtains is a very indistinct one.) 
To facilitate the ascent of funeral processions, a 
flight of countless stone steps is built from the 
bottom of the hill to the very gate of the wall 
which gives admission to the ground. As one 
enters the gate, he is bewildered by the magnifi¬ 
cence and the grandeur of the scene that hursts 
upon his sight. The whole of Bombay lies at his 
feet, and the most beautiful g.ardeiis imaginable 
lie in front of him. The distant view of the sea 
adds to the enchanting spectacle. The first 
thing that engages the attention is the ‘Sagari,^ 
a small stone building where the sacred fire is 
kept, and Avhere Parsees often go to say prayers 
for the soul of their deceased friends or relatives. 
In the distance are visible the white walls of 
the seven different Towers, erected at irregular 
but considerable distances from each other. 
After the Towers are once consecrated, none but 
the nassasiUars are allowed to enter ; but when 
a new one is built, it is open to the Parsees for 
inspection ; and the ceremony of consecration is 
performed in the presence of all those of the 
community who choose to attend. 

On the top of the wall of the Tower which is 
being used for the time being, may be seen huge 
vultures to the number of from forty to fifty. 
Inside the iron dooi—which is on a level with tlie 
surface of the top of the hill - is a flight of a 
few steps doumwards. The arrangement in the 
interior of the Tower is perfectly simple. There 
are stone slabs arranged—a little distant from 
each other—in three concentric circles ; the slabs of 
the innermost circle being" intended for the bodies 
of children, are smaller tliau the slabs of the second 
circle, which are exclusively used for the bodies of 
females; the outermost circle having the laigest 
slabs, being intended for the remains of males. In 
the centre, is a well of immense depth ; and the 
surface is built so as to slope gently from all 
directions towards the well. 

When the funeral procession arrives at the 
summit, it proceeds straight to one of the seven 
Towers that is in use at the time. After a 
short halt, for the purpose of allowing the rela¬ 
tives to take a last look at the deceased, two 
nassasalars proceed slowly with the bier towards 
the iron door. One of them opens the door 
with a key, and they disappear with the 
earthly remains, and close the door after them. 
They then depcait the dead body on one of tho 
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stone slabs, tear the garments in which it is 
enveloped with a hook j and issuing out of the 
same door with the empty bier, proceed to a place 
where they wash themselves, change their clothes, 
and undergo a purificatory ceremony. Directly 
the nassasiildrs emerge from the iron door, the 
vultures on the top of the wall descend, and after 
about ten minutes reappear. Then everybody 
knows that nothing but the skeleton is left 
of the lifeless remains deposited within the walls 
only a few minutes ago. When the nassosaldrs 
enter again with another funeral, they drag the 
skeleton and everything with a hook to the well 
in the centre; and so the bones of the members 
of this united and unique community mingle 
together in death. Of course, the height of the 
hill, combined with the height of the Tower walls, 
renders it impossible for any one else to obtain 
even the faintest glimpse of the inside of these 
Towers. The nassasdlArs alone witness what must 
sometimes be a horrid and revolting sight inside 
this awe-inspiring place. 

Meanwhile, the men forming the procession— 
immediately after the nassasdldrs enter the iron 
door—turn their backs, and retrace their steps 
towards the ‘Sagari,’ where they wash and say 
their j)myers, and return to their re8f)ective homes 
in caiTiagcs or huliock-carte, provided, according to 
their means, by the relatives of the deceased. It 
is popularly believed that the vultures are gifted 
with such fine instinct that they will not touch a 
body if there is the slightest spark of life in it, 
however latent that s])ark may be. 

Some years ago, when the atfairs of the com¬ 
munity were managed by the Punchyat (five head¬ 
men), the nassasuldrs, it is believed, had strict 
orders to kill any person who came to life again 
after being taken to the Towers. It is even 
believed by many tha*; one murders have in this 
■wise been committea ; the sole justification for 
such barbarity i^eing a strong conviction that any¬ 
body coming out of the place of the dead would 
bring with him the curse of pestilence and other 
visitations of Providence. It is also bedieved that 
those who have been able to climb over the wall 
and make their escape after resuscitation, have 
exiled themselves from Bombay, never daring to 
acknowledge their identity, for fear of being killed. 
It is needless to say that wliatever may have 
happened in the past with impunity, it is different 
at the present day, as the English government 
■would recognise no reason why a murder com¬ 
mitted in the Towers of Silence should not be 
punished with the same severity with which a 
murder in any other place would be visited. 

The only reason the Parsees can bring forward 
in favour of this custom is, that on sanitary 
consideration, it is the best nmde of disposing of 
their dead, and renders the living secure from 
the risk of impure water and vitiated air in the 
vicinity of graveyards. Moreover, they maintain 
that it is less objectionable than burial, which 
has the disadvantage of involving a more pro¬ 
tracted process of destruction. But it must be 
admitted that the reasons for persevering in a 
custom at once so shocking and barbarous, are 
very weak; and though most educated Parsees 
of the present day recognise the fact, it is dif¬ 
ficult to make a sudden transition, and throw 
off the fettem of a custom which has come down 
to them from generation to generation for so 


many hundrods of years. A nnanimona and 
powerful effort alone can abolish a custom, the 
ccmtemplation of which fills the European mind 
with horror. 


EUPEBT'S REVENGE. 

Thb funeral was over; the will had been duly 
read, and the various relatives taken their depar¬ 
ture, having paid the last tribute of respect to the 
deceased. The servants were discussing matters 
now in the kitchen; whilst the two sons in their 
sable garments held converse in the dining-room 
overhead. 

The late Mr Charles Conway had Eved to a 
good old age ; but his end bad overtaken him one 
might say unawares. He was seventy-three ; 
hut a more hale hearty man was not to be found 
for miles round; and when the tidings were 
made known that he had suddenly dropped 
down dead, the shock was considerable amongst 
his many acquaintances. There had once been a 
large family circle at the Grange ; but death had 
narrowed it, until only the father, his eldest soa 
.Stephen, Rupert the third son, and Helen his 
only surviving daughter, remained. Mrs Conway 
had been dead for many years. Perhaps, had she 
lived, matters might have been different. As it 
was, the domestic horizon had been too often over¬ 
cast with clouds, and jealousies arisen which hod 
created a gulf between those who by nature ought 
to have been nearest and dearest. 

To a certain extent his children had all disap¬ 
pointed Mr Conway. Outwardly, there was no 
fault to find with the steady though somewhat 
sullen slow-spoken Stephen. He had never defied 
the parental authority, never dipped unduly into 
the family exchequer, never forgotten himself in 
any obvious manner. *In fact, while every one waa 
obliged to confess that he was e.'cemplary in his 
actual conduct, still scarcely a creature really 
liked him. He was wont to boast that he never 
had owed a penny in his life—he might have 
added, nor given one away ; for innate meanness 
—carefully concealed under a studied manner— 
was his chief characteristic. He was a short spare 
man of about seveu-and-twenty at the time of his 
father’s death, with a thin-lipped, ominously close- 
set mouth, and pale blue eyes of the sharpest, 
shiftiest description. Dressed in his mourning 
habiliments, he looked smaller, even more foxy 
than usual; and there was an evil light in his 
face as he sat opposite Rupert, discussing with, 
great energy the lately opened will. ^ 

Rupert was three years younger; a tall well- 
made young fellow; the apple of his father’s eye— 
despite the disappointment he undoubtedly had 
been to him—ever since his earliest days ; for 
Rupert had been a reckless good-hearted lad from 
the first; never out of mischief and scrapes, hut 
so winning, so warm-hearted and affectionate, that 
it was seldom old Mr Conway couhl find it in 
his heart to reprove him with the severity he 
but too richly deserved. While hb crimes were 
restricted to boyish pranks perhaps the lenity did. 
no harm ; but' when Rupert went out into tha 
world and repeated his .follies on a larger scale,. 
Mr Conway began to realise that a firmer hand 
wouiii have been truer allectlon^ and instigated 
ceaselessly by Stephen, who remained at home to 
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mant^ th« stnaH property belonging to the family, 
lie made an effort to draw the reins so tightly that 
not unnaturally the high-spirited Rupert rebelled. 
Stephen viewed with silent wrath several occa¬ 
sions on which his father had disbursed consider¬ 
able sums to set his brother straight again; but 
true to his nature, he made no open comment. 
He waited with a patience worthv a better cause 
until the little drops of poison which he skilfully 
administered by insinuations and plausible sorrow 
over Rupert’s extravagances should do their work 
in undermining him finally in his father’s affec¬ 
tions. 

* I w'ould pay his debts sir—of course I would,’ 
he would remark in his slow hesitating voice, 
when Mr Conway conversed -with him upon the 
subject of Rupert’s delinquencies. Mn fact you 
must do it; you will always have to do it. You 
can first mortgage the outlying fields; then the 
meadows; and if need be, the house itself Pay 
his debts by all means sir ! ’ 

Mr Conway would then grow furious, and vow 
violently that he would never pay another shil¬ 
ling for Rupert. He would cut him off without 
a penny, and leave all he had between Stephen 
ana Helen. At which threat Helen would inter¬ 
cede for the prodigal, and generally succeed in 
counteracting for a time the evil influence of 
Stephen. 

Helen was a sweet-faced sensible girl, and being 
devotedly attached to Rupert, promised [to prove a 
considerable obstacle to Stephen’s schemes. So he 
cast about in his evil mind how she was to lie 
removed ; and about a year previous to his father’s 
death, an event hajipened which suited him exactly. 
She fell in love, and fixed her 'affections upon a 
man for whom her brother Stephen chanced to 
have a peculiar aversion. Mr Conway did not 
care for the match; but I^len’s heart was set 
upon it, so the marriage took place, and Stephen 
reigned at last alone in his glory with his old 
father, who gradually became more and more 
under bis influence. 

Helen—or Mrs Marchmont as we ought now 
to call her—had gone abroad with her husband 
to join his regiment in India, so there was no 
one to speak a kindly word for Rupert, no 
one to remind him of her, when in a inomeut of 
peculiar irritation against his youngest son, Mr 
Charles Conway made his will. A will had been 
originally made, in which, though Stephen as the 
eldest son was to succeed to the Grange, Rupert 
and Helen were both justly rememliered ; and pro¬ 
bably Mr Conway would have declared it to be 
the expression of his real wishes, if an ordinary 
death-bed had been accorded him ; but the sum¬ 
mons had come like a thief in the night No one 
heard his last sigh; no one was near to receive his 
last word. Suddenly the stroke had fallen ; and 
whether in the darkness of that dread hour his 
thou^ts had strayed to his favourite though 
cast-off child, no one would ever know. At all 
events, the will—a subsequent one, and made in a 
moment of anger long since past—was that to 
which his two sons had just listened, and which 
his old friends were now discussing the cruel 
injustice of. Everything was left to Stephen. 
Stephen had not schemed'and plotted for nothing; 
he was master of the Grange, possessor of a snug 
balance at his banker’s. And Rupert—why, 
Rnpeit had jjust got what he deserved—nothing. 


*I shmiui think you ou^t to 


ing about which 
mean to return 


Rupert was stunned by the contents of the will, 
but not a hard word escaped his lips. ‘ I cannot 
think he meant iy he said huskily; ‘But I 
shall never blame him for it’ 

^And pray, whom do you blame t* Inquired 
Stephen nastily. *1 shtfuui think you ou^t to 
blame yourself.* 

‘Perhaps so,’ replied Rupert briefly. *At all 
events, this is no longer the place for me to be 
in. I have a few odds and ends lying about which 
I shall ask you to send to me.,»I mean to return 
to London this evening.’ 

‘You needn’t be in such a hurry,’ responded 
Stephen, uneasily conscious of his share in depriv¬ 
ing his brother of his inheritance. ‘ You'd better 
stay a day or two, till things settle down a bit; 
and after finding out what claims there are, I will 
see if I can't give you a hundred or so to start 
with.’ 

‘Not a penny from you!’ said Rupert. And 
true to this determination, he bade adieu to his 
old home that afternoon, with his heart heavy 
within him, and his pockets empty, but strong in 
his resolve to face life bravely, and to foiget, if he 
could, the sharp stab of pain which had been 
inflicted upon him that day. 

Mr Stephen Conway made great capital out of 
his proffered generosity to his brother, represent¬ 
ing to Ms friends that ho had gone so far os to 
offer to share everything equally with him, and 
insinuating that a very liberal arrangement w'as 
to be effected by-and-by ; which as Rupert never 
came back to deny, people generally took for 
granted had really taken place. So the old Squire’s 
unjust will gradually ceased to he censured, as 
his son had, according to his own shewing, acted 
so well about it 

Three months afterwards, Stephen Conway, on 
opening his daily paper, road therein a terrible 
shipwreck of an outward-bound vessel. She had 
bean struck by another vessel, coming in an oppo¬ 
site direction, with such force, that in an incre¬ 
dibly short space of time she had sunk, and all on 
board, with tlie exception of three of the crew, 
]>eri«heti. Below was a list of the passengers, and 
amongst them was the name of Rupert Conway, 
n second-class passenger, bound for New York. 
Perhaps in his inmost itcai't Stephen experienced 
some remorseful sensvitions ■wh'en he read of his 
brother’s death. Perhaps just at first he regretted 
having by evil means deprived him of his inheri¬ 
tance. Whether he did so or not, no one could 
tell. At all events, the self-reproaches must have 
been very evanescent, for the new master of the 
Grange soon shewed himself amongst his neigh¬ 
bours with anything but a sorrowful counte¬ 
nance. 

By-and-by, rumours began to get afloat that 
Squire Conway meant to marry ; and his choice 
was well known to lie between a certain Miss 
Judith Butler and her cousin Alice Butler. The 
only charm the fonner possessed consisted in the 
fact that she owned the sum of ten thousand 
nounds ; while the latter, who lived with her, 
had-only as her fortune one of the fairest faces 
in the world, to which might be added a sweet 
and charming disposition. Judith was twenty- 
four ; Alice only just eighteen ; and could the 
money but have been transferred, Squire Conway 
would not have hesitated for an instant in making 
his selection. However, had he been even inclinea 
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to overlook her poverty, and forego the subatan- 
tial benefits to be derived from a marriage with 
Judith, Alice, who had never been blind to 
his true nature, would most unhesitatingly 
have refused him. Eupert—^oor reckless dead 
Eupert, had been her love. They had vowed to 
be true and faithful, the day he left his home to 
seek his fortune^; and even though she believed 
him to be drowned in the depths of the sea, she 
felt, or fancied, that* it would not be possible for 
her ever to care for any one again. About a year 
after the tidings of Eupert’s death had reached 
him, Stephen married Judith. Even as Judith 
Butler, she had never been careful to conceal her 
arrogant temper and vain appreciation of herself 
and her position ; but as Mrs Stephen Conway, all 
restraint was at an end. No sooner was she in¬ 
stalled in the manor-house than a thousand faults 
were found with it. The furniture was not fit 
for her; and the whole place, she declared, must 
be done up properly, or it would be impossible for 
her to live in it at all. 

Stephen had been able to get the better of 
his father, and by deep-laid schemes to oust 
his brother and sister from their rightful inheri¬ 
tance ; but he was utterly incapable of managing 
his wife. She spent her own money and his with 
a lavishness which he could not control; and if 
he attempted to reason or remonstrate, he was 
met: with a burst of violence w'hich he seemed 
powerless to fight against Before many months 
were over, he bitterly regretted his marriage ; but 
as it was irrevocable, he tried to redouble his own 
meannesses, in order to counteract Mrs Conway’s 
reckless extravagance. 

TJic old Grange was transformed from a plainly 
furnished comfortable abode into a sumptuously 
decorated mansion ; vast mirrors reflected back 
Stephen’s knitted hrov*. and anxious face when he 
entered the dnwing-room, where Judith, stretched 
upon a sofa with a novel in her hand, w^as gene¬ 
rally to be found. Console tables, couches, cabi¬ 
nets, .silken hangings, all w'crc added, as Judith’s 
fancy dictated; and when Stephen, in amazed 
wratli, ventured to remark upon tlie uselessness 
of such possession-s, her reply was invariably; ‘ I 
suppose i may spend my own money as I choose.’ 
Nor had Mrs Steidien any intention of wasting her 
gjilciidours on the desert air. Her friends must 
see them, or what was the use of having them 1 
So invitations were freely issued, and accepted in 
the friendliest way imaginable ; and Stephen, W’ith 
suppressed rage in his heart, presided at banquets 
which he felt his income was quite unequal to 
provide. So three years passed by, Mra Stephen 
etiil entertaining, gadding about wherever there 
was any gaiety to be got, and decking herself out 
in the most expensive clothes she could think 
of. 

Stephen’s misery was plainly written in his 
face ; his body seemed shrunken, his lips thinner. 
Iris eyes keener than ever. Things were not going 
well with him; and as if, he thought, to add 
to his expenses, news came from India that Air 
and Mrs Wrehmont had perished in the Indian 
Mutiny—been both cruelly massacred ; but tW 
their only child Maude, a little girl of four years 
old, was being sent home to the care of her only 
relation, Mr Stephen Conway. Mrs Stephen hated 
children—she had none of her own- - and not even 
little Maude’s desolate position and fair little face 


touched her hard unwomanly heart. Some kindly 
hands had clothed the little orphan in black 
garments, and had confided her to the charge of a 
Kimily who were themselves coming to England; 
and Maude was brought down to the Grange, 
where she was duly delivered over to the tendra 
mercies of her aunt Judith and Uncle Stephen. 

Maude had been accustomed to nothing but the 
greatest love and affection ; but with the keen 
instinct of a child, she seemed intuitively to under¬ 
stand that no kindness was possible from her 
aunt Judith; and she shrank from her so palpahlv 
as at once to rouse the evil temper which, truth 
to tell, seldom slumbered within Mrs Conway’s 
breast. 

‘ That child hates me,’ she sMd to Stephen the 
day after Maude’s arrival. 

‘ What nonsense ! ’ rejoined Stephen, gazing at 
the child, who with wide open eyes was listening 
to the conversation.—‘ You love your aunt Judith^ 
Maudie, don’t you I ’ 

* No 1 ’ replied the child; * I don’t love her 1' 

‘There ! I told you so ! ’ exclaimed Judith tri¬ 
umphantly.—‘Well, there’s no love lost, you nasty 
little wretch ! And since you bate me, you had 
better keep away from me.' 

From that time, Mrs Conway’s treatment of 
the child was uniformly careless, often cruel, and 
constantly unkind. Stephen knew it, and but for 
the question of expense, would have sent Maude 
away; and he shut his eyes to the severity and 
harshness to which, infant as she was, she was 
subjected. Maude’s only happy time was when 
Alice Butler came over to the Grange. Alice was 
her champion, her defender ; and to her she clung 
with childish despair, when persecuted by her 
aunt Judith for some childish misdemeanour. 

When Alice’s aunt, with whom she had hitherto 
lived, died, but for Maude’s sake she would have 
gone out into the world to earn her own living; 
as it was, Judith begged of her to come to the 
Grange. Stephen echoed very gladly the invitation, 
which, for the child’s sake only, Alice accepted. 
She was not to be idle. Judith was too indolent, 
too ranch occupied with planning fresh finery for 
herself and attending entertainmejits, to have time 
or inclination to look after her household ; and 
into Alice’s clever hands the reins of domestic 
government were to be given. Alice was sensible, 
thrifty, and a capital manager. So Stephen 
trusted a great reform might date from the time 
she came to them. And as far as the actual house- 
bills went, and as far as a wonderful increase of 
order, regularity, and comfort went, the change 
was quite beyond even his expectations How¬ 
ever, Airs Stephen, being now relieved from the 
tiresome duties of looking after servants and 
housekeeping, launched out more furiously than 
ever; hills undreamed of by Stephen were run 
up in every direction, and ruin slowly but surely 
advanced towards the master of the Grange. 
His wife’.s ten thousand pounds were gone, squan¬ 
dered ; and his own resources—the portions that 
should have been Rupert’s and Helen’s—were fast 
becoming less. Stephen writhed under it, resolved 
upon retrenchment in the darkness of the night, 
Bcnemcd and planned until uneasy slumber over¬ 
took him, and the morning’s light found him 
thinking it over still. 

Mrs Stephen was deaf to reason; and often 
Stephen meditated upon bow be could xid Mmself 
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of her altogether. But if there was one thing in 
the world he dreaded, it was an open scandal; 
and if he provoked her, he knew she would 
revenge herself on his tendereat points; and he 
had bwn just a little too unguarded to her on the 
subject of a few incidents in his life. About this 
time he went to liondon, and there, by the merest 
accident, heard of a wonderful investment in a 
Welsh mine. A vein of lead had been discovered 
in it; and as soon as it could be got into working 
order, the lucky shareholders who contrived to 
secure an early interest in it were safe to make a 
fortune. It was by the greatest favour Stephen 
managed to become possessed of an allotment. 
While he was in town, the'shares advanced in a 
marvellous manner, and he was fully persuaded 
that his fortune was to be made by investing every 
available shilling in the brilliant scheme. 

But he was a cautious man, though he desired 
to make a rapid fortune; so he journeyed down 
to the mine, surveyed it for himself, handled the 
precious lead, which was said to be the purest ever 
seen; satisfied himself it was not only bond fide, 
but far better than he had dreamed of. He hur¬ 
ried back to London, arranged, a loan upon the 
Grange, the outlying fields and meadows that were 
once to have gone, according to his prophecy, in 
paying dead Eupert’s debts; and then he invested 
in the lead mine. All the world seemed to be 
running after the Cwm Clwyd lead mine. The 
shares went up to a fabulous premium, and for a 
few brief months Stephen lived in a sort of fool’s 
Paradise. Judith’s extravagance would be a mere 
drop in the ocean when he had realised his 
coming thousands. What did it matter that for 
the present ready-money was rather a scarce com¬ 
modity. Stephen had heaped all he could lay 
hands on into the mine, and all he was waiting 
for was for the mine to be brought into proper 
working order and the lead to be realised. Judith 
was duly informed of the coining golden shower, 
and on the strength of it felt herself more inde¬ 
pendent of Alice’s good offices ; for w’hcn Stephen 
became so rich, she would have a^proper house¬ 
keeper, a proper establishment. Maude should 
be packed off to school, and Alice might then 
look out for a situation elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Stephen lived in a perpetual state of 
anxiety for both the post and the papers. The first 
seldom failed to bring him good tidings from his 
friend in London; the second occasionally con¬ 
tained glowing paragraphs of the Welsh El Dorado 
in which his heart and hopes were centered. One 
day, however—a cold foggy one in November— 
another letter came for Stephen, the direction of 
which caused him to grow deadly pale, for it was 
in the handwriting of his brother Rupert! 

The reported list of casualties turned out to be 
erroneous. Rupert had not been drowned; but 
he had apparently struggled fruitlessly with destiny j 
in America, and was coming home. Blood was i 
thicker than water, he wrote, and he wanted to ’ 
forget old scores and to shake his brother by the 
hand again. Once he got back, he hoped he 
would have better health. He had met with an 
accident and was a bit of an invalid. Until he got 
stronger, he wanted to stay with Stephen, Nothing 
would recover him like •hia native air. He was 
pining to see the old place again. It was six 

C PS since he had gone away—^six yearn since he 
told Alice he cared for her. But there was no 


mention of her in his letter, nothing beyond the 
idea that was conveyed to Stephen that he was 
coming back a beggar to foist himself off upon him. 
Stephen chafed wildly under this unlooked-for 
infliction. Rupert would come back, and bit by 
bit the true state of the case would come out— 
that he had never had a shilling of his father’s; 
and all Stephen’s plausible statements would be 
exploded. 

Mrs Stephen counselled that the door should 
be shut in his face—audadoya fellow that he 
was! 

Alice trembled with a great happiness. To 
know he lived, to think she was to see him 
again, was enough for her true woman’s heart 
What did it matter if he was a beggar, or an out¬ 
cast ! He was throned there, beloved, perhaps all 
the more fervently because of his misfortunes. 

It was but a scant welcome that awaited the 
wanderer when, about the end of December, in the 
midst of a severe snow-storm, he arrived at the 
Grange. Steplien plainly told him he could 
do nothing for him ; and Mrs Steplien elevated 
her eyebrows superciliously, ami scanned his 
shabby garments with a hardly concealed sneer. 
He must not be seen by any of her fashionable 
friends, she told Stephen; and Stephen quite 
agreed with her. 

Alice’s greeting was quiet and gentle, like her 
sweet self. She was hardly changed since he had 
lost seen her ; perhaps a liUle graver, that was all. 
His quick eager glance saw she was outwardly the 
same. He had still to discover whether absence 
had made her heart grow colder. A few days, and 
he was reassured on that point She ivas his still; 
and their old vows w'ere taken again. Despite the 
chilliness of bis brother, and the want of common 
courtesy on Mrs Stephen’s part, Rupert seemed 
determined to stay on at the Grange for a 
time. He stayed long enough to see the way in 
which Helen’s child was treated ; to see the petty 
slights and annoyances daily practised upon Alice, 
the petty warfare and the petty triumph which 
was irabitteriug her existence, and from which he 
longed so inexpressibly to relieve her. 

At last Stephen intimated to him that Judith 
intended to have some fvicuds shortly, and that 
his room would be required. 

‘All right,’replied Rupert. ‘Then that means 
that I am to depart 1 So be it, Stejdien. But I 
do not regret having come, small as has been your 
welcome.’ 

‘ I wonder what sort of welcome you wanted ? ’ 
rejoined Stephen gruffly. * I’m not the sort of 
man to kill the fatted calf for protligals.’ 

‘ No; I don’t think you are,’ agreed Rupert. 

‘ However, I mean to make a home for myself—a 
home in which Alice has promised to be mistress, 
and I shall then relieve you of Maude.* 

‘Very fine talking indeed,? answered Stephen. 
‘You’d better make sure of bread-and-cheese fox 
yourself first. As to marrying Alice, that is 
simply ridiculous ; Judith won't allow it.’ * 

‘ We shan’t ask Judith,’ rejoined Rupert. ‘ But' 
don’t let’s quarrel, Stephen. We may as well 
part friends—m^n’t we 1 ’ 

‘I am sure I don’t care,’ was the brotherly 
response ; and in this mood he once more said 
goodibye to his brother Rupert, 

Two days after Rupert had token his departure, 
the Cwm 'Qwyd bubble burst. Water Im, they 
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widow Btill enjoys Ijear shaze of the * Widows’ 
Fund/ 

A young officer was dancing a set of Lancers 
in a crowded drawing-room with an extremely 
pretty girl, to whom he made himself most agree¬ 
able. After the dance vrtm over, he took her to 
a chair, and seating himself beside her, began 
to mo«m his celibacy. 

*It is exceedingly easy to remedy that,’ said 
she. 

*1 don't think so at all; in fact I do not know 
« girl who would marry me.’ 

She laughed, and replied: ^Just go and mk 
some one here to-night, and I venture to say you 
will be accepted by the first.’ 

‘ Ah ! I am not so sure about that. But—will 
—^you—take me ?’ 

‘With pleasure.’ 

And a lew months later they were married. 

A big good-natured doctor was desperately in 
love with, and had been twice refused by a fair¬ 
haired little woman. But instead of the disap¬ 
pointment curing his love, it only made the passion 

S row more intense. After the last refusal, he told 
er tliat if ever she changed her mind to let him 
know, as his love for her was unchangeable, and 
he would be proud to be her husband. Some 
months later he was driving home from seeing 
a patient, when he saw his lady-love riding in 
his direction. Supposing she would merely bow 
and pass on, as she had often done before, he did 
not pull up his horse. But the moment Miss 
Dixon came up to him, she reined in her horse, 
stopped, and called out: ‘Won’t you st^. Dr 
Hill V He raised his hat, and replied : ‘ 1 shall 
he happy to do so ;’ then waited for her to speak. 
She was gazing at the ground and blushing 
deeply; but quickly looking up, sh^ filled the 
doctor’s honest heart with surprise and glad¬ 
ness by saying: ‘Dr Hill, I have been closely 
watching you lately, and seeing nothing hut good¬ 
ness and noble-mindedness in your character, and 
believing you will make an excellent husband, I 
am willing to many you.’ 

Mr Smith coming all the way from Australia 
on the look-out for a wife, saw a young governess 
on board a Glasgow steamer, whom, from her 
kindness and attention to some children under 
her charge, he fancied would suit him. So he 
went and introduced himself, and taking a seat 
beside her, said : ‘ I am fifty-three years of age ; 
have an income of a thousand a year ; am a total 
abstainer from intoxicating drinlts ; have a good 
house near Melbourne; and all I want is a good 
wife to complete my possessions; would you mind 
taking me r She quietly replied: ‘ I have no 
objections.’ And a few weeks later they were 
made one. 

A young man of about twenty-three years of 
age, with neither money nor the_ prospect of 
getting any, came to tne conclusion that the 
best thing ne conld do would be to marry a ‘ rich 
wife ’ and live on her money. Among hia many 
acquaintances was a widow lady about twice 
his j^e, with three children, but with a steady 
income of two thousand a year. Her, he re-; 
solved to marry; and in order to cultivate her 
fidendship, he took her presents of fiowers and 
hnd gave the children books and rides on 
li^ home. The lady kindly received his atten¬ 


tions, gave him the liberty of her house, and 
treated him like a younger brother in every 
respect. The young fellow interpreting her kind¬ 
ness to suit himself, and believing he had nothing 
to do but ask her, ventured one evening on the 
subject in the following manner: * I wonder very 
much why you don’t remarry, Mrs L~—.’ 

‘Simply because no one wants a widow with 
tbree children,’ c 

‘ I know one who would be proud to have you 
and your dear children,’ said the wooer, feeling the 
worst was well over. 

‘ Indeed, you are most flattering this evening.* 

‘Ho; I am not flattering. I love you, aud would 
be proud to be your husband.’ 

She looked coldly on him ; then replied : ‘ You 
mean you would be proud to own my money sir, 
1 have been vastly deceived in you.’ Then point¬ 
ing to the door, she continued : ‘ Leave my house; 
and while 1 live, never dare to re-enter it.’ 

When Lord Strangford sat down to criticise a 
book of travels by Miss Beaufort, he little dreamt 
that before long he would write to tlic young 
authoress : * I was thinking the other day about a 
communication from the Emperor Akbar to the king 
of Portugal, which contained a request for copies 
of the holy books of the Christian^ and in which 
the following sentence occurs: “In the world of 
humanity, which is the mirror and reflection of 
the world of God, there is nothing equal to love 
or comparable to human affection.” For many 
years I nave felt and known this, though 1 never 
said it till to-day to any one. When you next 
write, please give me the possessive pronoun of the 
first person.’ Surely never was a declaration made 
in quainter fashion, saving perhaps by the Scotch 
beadle who led the manse housemaid to the church¬ 
yard, and pointing with his finger, stammered: 

‘ My folk lie there, Mary ; wad ye like to lie there V 
Or the lugubriously humorous Irish lover who 
took his girl to see the family vault, and then 
and there asked her if she would like to lay her 
bones beside his bones! 

Louise de Savoie popped the question to Bour¬ 
bon, but had to take ‘No’ for her answer, the 


for her answer, the 


Constable curtly declaring that the disjiarity of 
years between them, and hiS own feelings, rendered 
the union impossible. 

If ladies sin against propriety in taking the 
initiative, they can hardly be blamed for bringing 
a shilly-shallying or over-bashful lover to the 
point, wlien a good opportunity presents itself. 
Such an opportunity sufficed to end what had 
been a somewhat tedious courtship. The young 
man paying his usual evening visit, asked his 
lady-love how she got along with her cooking. 
‘Nicely,’ replied she; ‘I’m improving wonderfully, 
and make splendid cake now.’ 

‘ Can you ? ’ said the young fellow, Ignorantly 
rushing ou Ms fate. ‘What kind do you liko 
best i ’ 

‘ I like one made with flour and sugar, with lots 
of raisins, currants, and citron, and beautifaUji 
frosted on the top,’ responded she. 

* Why, that’s a wedding-cake 1 ’ cried he. 

‘I meant wedding,’ said she; and there waa 
nothing left for him but to say he meant wedding 
too. 

Equally cleverly cornered was the Western man 
whose told him she was a mind-reader; 
whereupon lie zmtnxally inquired if she could read 
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what was in hie mind, eliciting for reply: ‘ 0 yes! 
You have it in your mind to ask me to be your 
wife ; but you are just a little scared at the idea,’ 
It is plain the rution did not scare her, any more 
than it did the Galloway girl, who when Jock, 
coming into the kitchen while she was preparing 
breakfast, said; *I think I'll marry ye, JeanP 
answered: ‘ I would be muckle obliged to ye if 
ye would! ’ and, so concluded tlie bargain ; not 
even stipulating, like another ready lassie on 
accepting as 8u3den»an offer: ‘ But ye maun gie 
me my dues o' cOUrtin’ for a’ that,'Jamie.’ That 
right of courtship is one out of which no woman 
ought to allow herself to be defrauded. 

Little as faint-heartedness In a lover may: 
be to the liking of fair lady, it is sufficiently 
flattering to be condoned; but when any Caleb 
in searcli of a wife chooses to sue by delegate, | 
he assuredly deserves to fail ignominiously. 
Love is not to be won by attorney; and often-1 
times the attorney has thrown his client over- : 
board, and carried off the prize himself; as 
happened when William Grimm went courting in 
his brother’s belialf. Hooker escaped that risk 
by leaving everything, even the selection of the 
lady, to Mrs Churchman, who found him a wife, 
and achieved a son-in-law herself at the same 
time. 

Proposing by proxy is the rule, not the excep¬ 
tion, in Greenland. Time was when the Green¬ 
landers won their wives by capture; but since 
their conversion hy Danish missionaries, they have 
become the tamest of wooers. Now a candidate 
for the holy state goes to a missionary, and tells 
him he wants a w'ife. 

‘ AV'houi ? ’ asks the missionary, and learns the 
woman’s name. 

Sometimes the man answers: * Yes ; she is not 
unwilling ; hnt thou knowest womaukind.’ Usu¬ 
ally the answer is ‘ No.' 

‘Why have vou not asked hetl’ ini|uires the 
missionary. 

‘It is difficult; girls are prudish; thou must 
speak to her.’ 

Aecejtling the office, the good man sends for the 
girl, and after a little conversation, says: ‘ I tliink 
it is time to have thee married.’ 

Tlie girl declares she has no mind to wed. 

‘ That is a i)ity,’ says the mis.sionary. * I had a 
suitor for thee.’ 

Of course the damsel is curious enough to want 
to know wlio the suitor may be, and of course her 
curiosity is satisfied. , ‘ He is good fur nothing,’ she 
exclaims with a toss of the head. ‘ I won’t have 
him.’ 

‘ But,' the go-between urges, ‘he Ja a good pro¬ 
vider ; he throws his harpoon with skill, and 
moreover he loves thee.’ 

Still pretending to he obdurate, the g!rl answers 
that slie will not consent to the match. 

‘ Well, well; I will not force thee ; I shall soon 
find a wife for such a clever fellow,* says the 
nyssionary, making-helieve there is an end of the 
matter. 

The girl does not go; she stands silent for a 
little while, then in a low voice sighs out: ‘ Just 
as thou wilt have it’ 

‘ No ; it is as thou wilt j I'll not perauado thee/ 
replies the clergyman. 

Then with a deep groan, the maiden saya * Yes,’ 
and the matter is settled. 


Tyrolean lassies are by old custom spared the 
necessity of giving tongue to their ‘Ay’ or ‘No.’ 
The first time a young man pays a visit as an 
avowed suitor he brings with him a bottle of wine, 
of which he pours out a glass and offers it to the 
object of his affections In any case she will not 
reluse it point-blank; that would be too gross an 
insult; but should the wooer not be agreeable to 
her, or his declaration come a little too prema¬ 
turely, she declines the proffered wine, pleading 
that it looks sour, or that wine disagrees with her, 
or that the priest has forbidden her to touch it, or 
any other excuse feminine ingenuity may suggest. 
If she likes the lad and is equal to owning it, she 
empties the glass, taking especial care not to spiU 
any of the wine, for if she does so, or the glass or 
bottle he broken, it is a most unhappy omen. 

‘ They have spilt the wine between them,’ say the 
peasants when a marriage turns out badly. 

Duml/ declarations are in vogue too among the 
Boers of South Africa. Mr Anthony Trollope tells 
us that when a young Boer goes in quest of a 
wife he puts on his he.st clothes, sticks a feather 
in his cap, provides himself with a bottle of sugar¬ 
plums, and a candle—a wax one if possible—mounts 
his horse, rides to the* house holding the young 
woman he would honour, han^ the reins on the 
gate, dismounts, and enters. His smart gear, his 
leather, and his candle bespeak his errand. To 
make the point quite clear, nowever, he offers the 
caudle to the daughter of the house. If she takes 
it, it is lighted; the mother sticks a pin in 
the candle to shew how long the young people 
may remain together without interruption, and she 
and everybody else retire. Mr Trollope says a 
little salt is sometimes put in hy somebo{h% to 
make the wick burn slovny ; hut when the flame 
reaches the pin, mamma comes in, the‘freying' 
is over; ana a day or two afterwards the pair are 
made one. 

They manage these things differently in Texas, 
This is how a fond couple come to an under¬ 
standing, according to one who pretends to know, 
lie sits on one side of the room, in a big white- 
oak rocking-chair; she on the other side, in a 
little white-oak rocking-chair. A long-eared deer¬ 
hound is by his side, a basket of .sewing hy hers. 
Both the young people rock incessantly. He sighs - 
heavily and looks out of the west window at a 
myrtle-tree ; she sighs lightly and gazes out of 
the east window at the turuitvpatch. At last he 
remarks : ‘ This is mighty good weather for cotton- 


‘’Tirthat/ the lady responds, ‘if we only had 
any to pick.’ The rocking continues. ‘What’s 
your dog’s name ?' asks she. 

‘ Coony.’ Another si^h-brokeu stillness. 

‘ What’s he good for V 

‘"What is wiio good for ?’ says he abstractedly. 

‘ Your dog Coony.’ 

‘Fur ketchiiig 'possums.’ 

Silence of half an hour. 

‘He looks like a deer-hound.* 

* Who looks like a deer-hound f ’ 

■* Coony.’ 

‘ He is; hut he’s sort o’ bello^^sed, an* gettin’ old 
on’ slow, an’ he ain’t no ’count on a cold traiL’ 

In the quiet ten minutes that ensue she takes 
two stitches iu her quilt; a goi^eous affeii, made 
after the pattern called ‘ Rose of Sharon.’ 

‘ Your ma raisin* many duckings f * 
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* Forty odd.' Then more roekinj?, and somehow 
the big rocking-chair and the little rocking-chair 
are jammed side by side, and rocking is inipos- 
fiible. 

* Makin' qnilts ? ’ he observes. 

‘Yes,’ she replies, brightening up, for she is 
great on quilts. ‘I’ve just finished a goigeous 
“ Eagle of Brazil,” a “ Setting Sun,” and a “ Nation’s 
Pride.” Have you ever saw the “Yellow Bose of 
the Parairy ? ” ’ 

‘No.’ (More silence.) Then he says; ‘Do you 
love cabbage ? ’ 

‘ I do that.’ 

Presently his hand is accidentally placed on hers, 
of which she does not seem to be- at all aware. 
Then he suddenly says : ‘ I ’se a great mind to 
bite you.’ 

‘ What have you a great mind to bite me for ? ’ 

‘ Kase you won’t have me.’ 

‘ Kase you ain’t a.xed me.’ 

‘Well now, I ax you.’ 

‘Then now, I lias you.’ 

Coony dreams he hears a sound of kissing, and 
next day the young man goes after a marriage 
license. 

Some of our readers may already have seen tlie 
following, but it is so good that we cannot resist 
giving it. A bashful young peasant was greatly 
captivated by the charms of a pretty girl in his 
own station in life ; he was exceedingly anxious 
to ask her to marry him, and had often resolved 
to do so, but for so far his courage had alway.s 
failed him when the opportunity arrived. How¬ 
ever, one night he resolved to hear his fate in 
spite of his modesty, so he started off to spend 
the evening with her. When he arrived, to his 
joy her parents were from home, and she was 
seated knitting at the kitchen fire with a big I 
gray cat lying at her feet. Jamie sat down 
beside her, but not a w'ord could he say, till at! 
the end of half an hour he inwardly resolved to 1 
‘ finish this business; ’ so, acting on a ‘ happy I 
thought,’ he placed the cat upon his knee and | 
stammered forth; ‘ Pussy, ask Lizzie will she | 
marry me 1 ’ ' 

Lizzie blushed and smiled, but managed to say ; 
‘Pussy, tell Jamie I’ll take him.’ 

EXTRAORDINARY CANINE INTELLIGENCE. 
The dog whose intelligence we are about to note 
was well known to the writer, who tlierefore can 
vouch for the authenticity of the narrative. 

Several years ago, Edward Cartwright, then 
head-gamekeeper to the late Mr Charles Chaplin 
of Blankney, Lincolnshire, had in bis possession a 
handsome black retriever dog answering to the i 
name of Moss. This animal, owing to his remark¬ 
able docility and sagacity, was a special favourite 
both with the gamekeeper and his wife; hence 
Moss, instead of being quartered with his canine 
brethren in the adjoining kennels, had the free 
run of the best parlour, being—in the absence of 
children—^regarded and treated as the household 
pet. One winter, tlie mistress of the house was 
confined to her bedroom by severe illness for 
several weeks. During this period the keeper 
used to spend the long evenings in his wife’s cosy 
bedroom ; Moss, as a privileged individual, invari¬ 
ably accompanying his master. On one occasion, 
after thus speadmg the evening np-stairs, Mr 


Cartwright, on descending to the parlour, found 
that he had left his hat and slippers in the bed- 
roem. Turning to the dog, who had followed him, 
the keeper said: ‘ Hey Moss, fetch my hat and 
slippers down-stairs.’ In obedience to the com¬ 
mand, Moss bounded off at once; and in the course 
of two or three minutes returned, carrying the 
hat in his mouth, with the slippers inside the hat 
This latter circumstance considerably puzzled Mr 
Cartwright Who had put the slippers inside 
the hat ? He knew the utter improbability that 
it had been done by his wife, whom he had left in 
bed unable to move without assistance. As for 
the servant, she had been busy setting the supper 
table, and was not out of his sight for a moment, 
whilst the dog had gone up-stairs and returned. 
It was clear that neither mistress nor servant had 
so thoughtfully arranged the slippers inside the 
hat for the convenience of the dog. Who then had 
done it? That w'as the mystery. On retuniing up¬ 
stairs, Mr Cartwright mentioned the matter to his 
wife, who forthwith explained the mystery. She 
described how that sitting propped up in bed, she 
observed Moss enter the room, the door being left 
ajar; and after sniffing at the slipiicrs which lay on 
the hearth-rug, he turned quickly to the hat, 
which stood bn a seat in a window recess, and 
sniffed at that Then he looked towards the bed, 
and seeing his mistres.4, he took up one of the 
slippers, dropped it suddenly, and commenced 
whining, as much as to say ; ‘Why don’t you come 
and help me ?’ After a moment or two he appeared 
to realise the fact that no assistance could be 
rendered by his mi.stress ; so raising his forefeet on 
to the seat, he seized hold of the hat, placed it on 
the floor, took up the slippers one by one, and 
dropped them inside. 'I’his done, he took tlie hat 
in his mouth, wagged his tail with an air of 
triumph, and trotted off to deposit the artich‘8 
collectively, and not one by one, at his master’s 
feet; thus literally fullilling the adage of ‘ making 
his brains save his heels.’ 


SOCIETY SATIRES. 

THE MASAQINO MAMMA. 

She walketh up and down the marriage mart, 

And bwcIIh with triumph ns her wares dejiart: 

In velvet clad, will, well-hcjcwelled hands, 

She has a smile for him who owiis broad lands. 

And wears her nodding plumes with rai’O effect 
In passing poverty with head erect. 

She tries each would-he suitor in the scale— 

That social scale, whose balance does not fail; 

So much for wealth, so much for noble Wood, 

Dednct for age, or for some clinging mud. 

Her daughters too, well tutored by her art. 

All unnductant in her game take part; 

Or weakly passive, yield themselves to fate, 

Knowing full well resistance is too late. 

Thus are her victims to the altar led, 

With shining robes and flowers upon the head. 
There, at the holy shrine, ’raid sacred {'() vows, 

She fancies heaven will bless what earth allows, 
*And sells her child to Mammon with a smile. 

While Mephistopheles approves the style J 

H. K. W. 

Printed and Published by W. it R, Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, Lohdoh, and 339 High iStroett Edihbubqu. 
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KENNEDY AT THE CAPE. 
Kennedt, the well-known Scottish vocalist, whose 
professional exploits along with those of his 
family we some time ago commemorated in an 
article styled ‘Singing Round the World,’ lately 
and unexpectedly paid us a visit. We had lost 
sight of him, and did not know where he was. 
‘Here I am once more,’ said Kennedy, ‘just arrived 
from the Cape.’ ‘ The Cape! Have you been 
singing at the Cape V ‘Yes,’ he replied ; ‘ I have 
been singing the Scottish songs of Ramsay, Burns, 
and Tannahill, not only in the Cape Colony, but 
in Natal and other places in South Africa, among 
the Boers, Kaffirs, and Zulus ; a famous excursion, 
the best I ever had.’ ‘Were all your family 
with you?’ ‘No; ray son David, and two 
daughters. Tv > of my sons have gone to Milan, 
to l>c educated as Italian Opera singers; no 
fear of them doing well.’ ‘ And what do you 
propose to do next?’ ‘We are on the wing for 
Calcutta ; intend to do India; there will be plenty ' 
there who would like to hear a good rousing 
Scottish sang to mind them of Langsyne. Good¬ 
bye ; I must be off. My son, David, will send 
you his account of what we did at the Cape.’ 
And so, gleefully, with a shake of the hand, 
Fennedy left us to go on his way singing. His 
life, we thought, must be vastly amusing. It 
might almost be said of him as of a well-known 
migratory bird: 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year. 

David's book, entitled ‘Kennedy at the Cape,’ 
is no great affair, but though plain, it is by no 
means an uninteresting narrative. There is some¬ 
thing original and daring in the idea of a faraily- 
2 >arty going off to sing professionally in a country 
in which only a few widely scattered spots are 
reclaimed from the wilderness, and where travel¬ 
ling is still for the most part on an exceedingly 
rude scale. The roughing experienced in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada, was nothing in com¬ 
parison with what had to be encountered in South 


Africa. Yet, the party had no misgivings. They 
i sailed from Dartmouth in one of the large and 
excellent steamers, on board which were several 
companies of soldiers bound for the Zulu war, and 
arrived at Cape-Town one bright sunny morning 
in March. Strange scene on landing. ‘What a 
mixture of nationalities—all shades of colour, 
ranging from the deepest negro night, through 
twilight of half and quarter castes, to pure white 
European.’ The grandeur of Table Mountain, 
towering over all, had an overpowering effect on 
the feelings. 

With a groundwork of Dutch and Malays, there 
were so many English and Scotch among the 
inliabitants that the Kennedys were pretty sure 
of a cordial reception. They gave eleven enter¬ 
tainments, that were highly relished. ‘ The Scot¬ 
tish element,’ says David, ‘ was very strong in our 
audiences; and wo w’ere told w'e had been the 
means of uniting our countrymen together, weld¬ 
ing them, as it were, while under the warmth of 
Scottish sentiment and song.’ A capital hint this 
for a method of curing social discords! Make 
everything pleasant with a fine old heart-stirring 
lyric! In all their wanderings, the Kennedys 
shrewdly look for places ivhere there is a toler¬ 
able number of Scotch. They accordingly did 
not make a tour in the western district of the 
Cape Colony, ‘thinking it would be altogether 
too Dutch for the Songs of Scotland.’ Having 
finished Cape-Town, they sailed eastwards to 
Port-Elizabeth, in order to reach the far-off 
Diamond Fields, where they had every reason to 
expect an eminently successful run of entertain¬ 
ments. ' 

Port-Elizabeth, or Algoa Bay as it is some¬ 
times called, was found to be a nice town, new, 
well built, flourishing, with numerous mercantile 
establishments. So strong a force of Scotch here, 
that the Kennedys were never done shaking 
hands with old acquaintances. David says: ‘ I 
had no sooner landed than I met two young 
Scotch friends, both of Whom had recently come 
out, and had got situations almost imm^iatejy; 
Here there is quite a colony of young Scotehnien, 
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vamj of wTaom have come out on three years’ 
<6Qga^;einenta, I wit t(dd tiie young men of the 
‘‘Ptort* were teiy &st; and Iwtness here is an 
unpardonabto ain. A young mm is sent about 
his busmesB pretty smartly if he misconducts 
himselt Steadiness is even more an essential 
here than in the old country. In South Africa, 
the man who cannot hold up his head respectably 
sinks like a stone.’ Five concerts here in a very 
line hall 

On the vocalists went northward to Qrahams- 
town, named after the son of Graham of Fintty, 
the friend of Bums—distance eighty miles, chiefly 
by a narrow-gauge railway. At this town, the 
difficulties of travel commenced. A cart and a 
pair of horses were purchased to carry forward 
the party over hill and dale, the roads very bad, 
and often hardly any roads at all. Here and there 
they lodged for the night at a small inn, or at 
the farm-house of a Dutch Boer. With a short 
halt at King William’s Town, they made a side- 
journey to a sea-port called East London, where 
they sang one night to a densely crowded house, 
the house consisting of a wooden building with a 
corrugated iron roof. Returning to King William’s 
Town, the Kenuedys pushed on a distance of 
thirty-two miles to Alice. Here, the only hall 
that could he obtained was a large store, the 
counter of which formed a platform. The seats 
for the audience were composed of planks resting 
on paraffin cases. The English clergyman lent a 
piano for the occasion. Near Alice is the mission 
educational establishment of Lovedale, which w-as 
found to be doing much good among the native 
Kaffirs. 

As regards the Kaffirs, who were met with 
everywhere, they are given a good character for 
their industry and willingness to work for wages. 
The chief drawback on their advancement in 
civilised tisagcs is polygamy, wdiich is only 
another name for a species of slavery. The girh. 
in a family are sold to he wives; the price paid 
for each being usually a couple of cows or oxen. 
The household servants are mostly young luen^ iu 
negro nudity, or with but very scanty clothing. 
These dingy Kaffirs are haudy fellows, clevoi at 
learning a busiuesa They are useful as joiucis, 
blacksmiths, pi inters, and other tradesmen. Spc<-i- 
niens of their printing and hook-binding at 
Lovedale receivea a bronze medal at the Paris 
Exhibition. Let us hope that through discreet 
missionary exertion, this promising race of blacks 
will be put in a fair way of attaining a creditable 
position among civilised communities. 

The journey was now in an inland or northerly 
direction, at the rate of about thirty miles a Jay. 
At Burcbersdorp, the vocalists gave an entei-taiu- 
ment which was well attended. To accommodate 
the audience, chairs were borrowed from the etores, 
benches from the churches, lamps from tlie hotel, 
with tables for a platform. Of this place the 
author says: ‘It poosesses the most wonderful 
person we ever met—^an editor who would not 
take payment for the advertisement in his paper, 
saying he would not do so, as he had been so 
delighted at having us visit the town.’ Some¬ 
thin, however, almost as wonderful occurred. 
A Dutch Boer refused payment for a night’s 
lodging, saying he had been sufficiently requited 
. by the singing of two or three Scottish songs. 

The patty made a short stay at Bloemfontein, 


the chief town of the Orange Free State, virtoaUy 
an English town in a Batch Republic, il^oceeding 
onward, they came upon an encampment of 
Doppera, a sect of severe religionists who have 
seceded from the Dutch Reformed Church, ‘ The 
Doppors are Old Testament Christians, and he- 
liev^ thw were doing a good work in rooting 
out the Kaffir Canaanites from the land. Their 
manners and dress are as peculiar as their faith ’ 
—a coarse, sour, corduroyed set of people, not 
pleasant to have any demiftg^ with. A curious 
account is given of the Nocntmall, or Holy Fair, 
of these gloomy ascetics, at which there seems 
to be an incongruous mixture of camp-cookery, 
feasting, religious observance, and mercantile 
transactions. Next day, by a stretcli of fifty 
miles, the Kennedys drove into the far-faniicd 
Kimberley, in Oriqua Land, the capital of the 
South African Diamond Diggings. 

Kimberley, which is under British administra¬ 
tion, dates from about 1871. It is situated on a 
bare desolate moor, four hundred and forty-four 
miles from Port-Elizal»eth, and six hundred and 
fifty miles from Cape-Town. Kimberley is built 
entirely of corrugated iron, ‘ Streets and squares, 
with churches, hotels, banks, newspaper offices, can¬ 
teens, theatres, shops, are all of iron. From centre 
to outskirts the town is a cluster of dwarf iron 
buildings. The house-tops present the depressing 
appearance of a closely packed crowd of umbrellas 
iu a wet day. The houses arc all of one story : a 
tailor, for instance, doing a flourishing business in 
a hut of half-a-dozen feet frontage ; a doctor seeing 
patients in a consulting-room six feet by three.’ 
The market square shews a vast variety of stores, 
full of native and imported articles. One store 
was occupied by scores of huge elephants’ tusks, 

I and rugs made of skins. A large trarle is done in 
the shops. ‘(>ne butcher in fourteen and a half 
mouths killed fifteen thousand s^eep and twenty- 
five thousand bullocks; in a miscellaneous store, 

I was told that sometimes three huudred pounds 
was taken before breakfast.’ The Kenuedys lived 
at the Queeu’tt Hotel, which somewhat resembled 
' a booth at a country fair, but was comforl.ilile and 
well managed with a long dining-hall, along each 
side of which v'ere small bedrooms like the berths 
iu a steamer’s saloon. 

The account of the fgreat diamond mine, which 
has been the attraction to the spot from nearly all 
the countries in the w'orld, is the best in the hook. 
Wo can present only a few particulars. The 
mine is an enormously large dug-out hole, bear- 
I iiig a reberahlance to the crater of a volcano. 
‘It is shaped like a bowl, has sloping sides of 
light-coloured rock stretching dowm to the blue 
diamondiferous soil at the bottom. Such is the 
expanse of the mine, that in the first hasty glance 
you may actually fail to note for a few moments 
that it is alive with human beings ; but there are 
more men than would people half-a-dozen villages. 
The claims lie clearly spread out like a map—an 
expause of small blocks, which do not look to be 
thirty feet square. You see the blacks busily 
toiling, shovelling on the edge of a steep precipice 
here, climbing up naked pillars of earth there. 
Square pooh of water gleam in several places, and 
walls of dark-blue clay cross and recross tiie whole 
bed of the mine. Round the margin of this deep 
bowl circles a fringe of stoam-maebinery, working 
the buckets that ran up and down on wires, and ; 
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convey fcite "blue,” ot diiaaondiferouB soil to tbe 
eorface.’ 

Bepeated visits were made to this extraordinary 
scene. The mine*, we are told, is three hundred 
feet deep, and three-quarters of a mUe in cir¬ 
cumference. The Dutch farm on which it was 
discovered was bought originally for six thousand 
pounds; and it could not now be purchased for 
four million pounds. The blue clay in which the 
diamonds are found is so hard that it has to be 
picked, quarried, sfxa blasted like a rock. When 
brought to the surface, the blue is carted off and 
spread out, to be desiccated by 'exposure to the 
action of rain, or by having water, a dear article at 
Kimberley, poured upon it. Being then washed in 
troughs, the diamonds fall to the bottom. Great 
numbers of Kalfirs are* employed. They work 
well, but amidst temptations, are said not to be 
particularly honest; for they are sha^ at secret¬ 
ing diamonds in their mouth and selling them to 
brokers; but such tricks when discovered are dealt 
with very severely. The gathering together of 
thousands of people eager in pureuit of gain is not 
quite pleasant to think of. But there is a redeem¬ 
ing feature in this exhibition of mammon-worship. 
The diamond mines of Kimberley aie a vast agency 
of civilisation among the native races. They 
learn the language and the usages of the white 
men, and they cany away with them money and 
articles of comfort for their families. ‘The people 
know,’ says our author, ‘ that the diamond lields 
dctlrified a half-dead continent into piospcrity,’ 
Kimlicrley may not present a satisfactory picture 
of thrift or moral propriety ; but let us leave the 
loafers, tlie tiiiplcrs, and the gamblers nearer home 
to throw the first stone. 

Even though living in small houses of sheet- 
iron, the community is not devoid of taste. ‘Not 
the least of the mar la of Kimberley is the 
manner in which soni'’ ot the people have rendered 
the interior of nieii homes comfortable and charm¬ 
ing ; in some cases, ornamenting them with choice 
works of ait, pictures, vases, recherclu; furniture, 
and invariably an elegant piano, on which you 
hear perhaps a sonata of Beethoven or the latest 
comi( opera of Sullivan. We dined one evening at 
the house of a gentleman who entertained us with 
a repast that would have graced any club in Ball- 
Mall, and which wa-. served by coloured “boys” 
in a quiet yet exjKjditious style that would have 
pleased the most fastidious gourmand’ 

Situated far from tlie coast, in an arid desert, 
this curiously e.xtemporised town, or more pio- 
perly encampment, has many diffiruilties to con¬ 
tend with. Except, perhaps, butcher-meat, articles 
of <>i dinary consumption liave to be brought 
hundreds of miles over bad roads by bullock- 
wagons. We are told that brown sugar has some¬ 
times cost 2s. 6(1. a pound. When the Kennedys 
were at Kimberley, eggs were selling at from 5s. 
to 6s. a dojsen. Firewood is particularly d(«ar; but 
it is never very cold ; no fires are required save for 
cooking. AVatcr costs 4s. for a large,-and 2s. 6d. 
for a small barrel. Last year, when there was a 
drought, a small cask of water cost lOs. Milk 
and potatoes arc always dear. The charges for 
washing linen are from 8s. to 10s. a dozen. Bread 
is sold at Is. a pound. Furuitun, clothing, 
luxuries of all sorts expensive, in conseqnenoo of 
the tedious land-carriage; for, savs Kennedy, 
‘ even the very town itsoif, in the shape of planks 
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sbaet* of itoa, has been hauled by boHodts 
ovOT many a Ihinity plain and toilsome hifl to 
this to lone-lying spot.* Eailway transit would 
temedy all this j out wdll the diggings last ? U 
diamonds cease to be found, the town would 
probahlv disappear. Wo do not think there is 
much chance of any exhaustion of the diamond 
deposit^ but apparently some apprehensions on 
the subject prevent the outlay of capital to secure 
railway communication. 

The vocalists were favoured with a sight of 
several small bagfuls of diamonds in the rough 
condition in which they were dug from the mine. 
The value of a few put into their hand was said 
to be two to three thousand pounds. The Kim¬ 
berley mine has proved the most productive of 
diamonds in South Africa. XJp till the end of 
1878, the yield was valued at L.12,000,00(1, All 
the ‘ Cape diamonds,’ as they are usually called, 
possess a slight tinge of yellow, which distin¬ 
guishes them from the old and purely white 
diamonds of India. Yet, the Cape diamond 
though of less value commercially, rival the 
Indian gems in lustre, particularly when dis¬ 
played under an artificim light, and they are 
alleged to be equally hard. The export from the 
various mines in South Africa mast be enormous. 
Other precious stones, such as agates, garnets, 
amethysts, and jaspers, are found in various 
localities. The whole, we believe, are sent to 
Europe to be cut and put upon the market. The 
art of cutting diamonds, which has been long 
monopolised by Amsterdam, has lately been suc- 
cesrfully introduced into London. South Africa 
is also rich in iron ores, coal, and other minerals, 
wherefore it may be said to have a great future 
to look forward to. ‘The Cape,’ to give the 
country generally, that name, may be deemed one 
of the bright jewels in the English Crown, 

The Kenne(l}-s, as they expected, found a strong 
Scotch element in Kimberley, and drew around 
them a circle of appreciative supporters. They 
jierformed in the Theatre Iloyal, which is used 
temporurily as a Scotch church every Sunday, a 
pulpit being titled up on the stage. The songs 
of Burns were received with rapturous applause. 
The vocalists sang ten nights, and this was not 
long enough to exhaust the enthusiasm that had 
been evoked. In no other town in any part of 
the globe had the party been so successful. On 
departure, they were escorted by a cavalcade of 
Scotch friends for a distance of eighteen miles. 
When the ‘ good-bye ’ was spoken, ‘ the last link 
was broken wilh Kimberley, the most remarkable 
&I>ot on the face of the earth.’ 

Elated, yet sorrowful, the vcicalists went on 
their way towards Natal, singing at different 
places to respectable audiences. One day when 
the cart was crossing a dei'p ‘spruit,’ or gully, 
there was a violent jolt, which sent our friend, 
Kennedy into the air. Before he fell, visions 
of an ainputation and a wooden leg flashed through 
his brain, and he had sufficient presence of mind 
to avoid such a catastrophe. Carefully he rolled 
over, and escaped the wheel by a hairbreadth. A 
clever feat. We are reminded of the story of & 
gentleman, a vocalist, who prided himself on the 
excellence of his note Q. Happening to be pitched 
with other passengers from the t^ of a stage¬ 
coach, his only consideration while nying through 
the air was that his G might not be damaged 
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the RctsSdeat 1[1ie first thing he did, there- K»te Decroy, the foregoing brief eketch of the 
for^ on being able to aitop in the mud, was to behaviour of her mother and sister will prepare 
Bound bU Q, whfiah he happily found to be miin- the reader to hear that what little conversation 
lured. K<mnedy was equally fortunate. He landed Westbury held with the family was through the 

A&t on his back in the water, and snstaiimd no of that young lady, who was nevertheless 

other inconvenience than that of being wetted ,, ,_. , , , , 

and draggled with mud. At Durban and Marita- the hottest jmbel the whole, and ventured on 

bnrg, where evidences of the Zulu war fell under 8“ch spiteful anti-Saxon speeches that the Lieu- 
notice, the singers had good houses. The last tenant could scarce conceal a smile. It was well 
entertainment at Maritzburg w.is honoured by the for Kate and her friends that it was a smile which 
presence of the Mayor and Town Council; and a her treasonable outbreaks prbvpked. 
number of enthusiastic Scotsmen publicly presented Qn this morning, as w'e have already said, 

Mr Kennedy with an address and a splendid Westbury returned tired and worried. The tramp 

wSTllow- “ had W »,.,ucae„ful a, usual; yet his spi™ 

Betutniog to Cape-Town, the torn in South «™red him-and there was an indefioahle tumour 
Africa was closed by a ‘ larewell performance to a the same purpoi^—that a messenger trom 

splendid audience.’ The party had travelled 1360 ! France had got through the lines, and had brought 
miles of colonial roads, and 1800 miles of colonial, a supply of money to the fugitives, who were cer- 


waters, 3160 miles in all. They had given 82 
performances, singing in 24 towns. Including the 
voyages from England and back from the Cape, 
the Kennedys in a professional excursion of 
six months travelled 17,160 miles. We may be 
permitted to say in conclusion, that in their 
extensive and adventurous round they had com¬ 
municated much harmless if not profitable enjoy¬ 
ment to many groups of exiles from the land of 
their birth and others; and that in itself must be 
a source of gratification, independently of the more 
solid rewards of exertion. But there is something 
besides. A professional tour like that of the 
Kennedys, by stimulating patriotic emotions, hu.s a 
political significance in confirming colonial attach¬ 
ments to the mother-country. We accordingly 
look upon our old friend with his accompUslu-d 
family as in a sense messengers of peace and good¬ 
will throughout the widespread realms of Queen 
Victoria. w. c. 


A SHADOWY STORY. 

A TAI.E OF THE IRISH KKOELLION OF '98. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 

Lieutenant Wrstburt was out with his men 
early the next day, and once more retimied tiled 
and fretful from a fruitless tramp over dicary bogs 
and w'aste moorland. It was therefore to a late 
and solitary breakfast he returned. The only 
meal at which he joined the family was dinner 
(in these days the hour was half-past one), and 
the geniality and warmth displayed there were 
of such a character as to induce him frequently to 
wish that he might take that meal too, in solitude. 
Mrs Decroy, the head of the household, was simply 
unapproachable ; she never even made a pretence 
of being civil to the alien soldier, never sjioke to 
him save wdien compelled, and may almost he said 
to have looked, spoken, and acted as if to prove to 
the Lieutenant that she ignored his very existence. 
Mrs Claridgo the widow was, like the second beai 
in the well-known nursery talc, a little better 
than the first bear, but only a little, inasinucb as 
she could more readily conceal her didike, from her 
having the children by 'her side, and could easily 
feign to be so absorbed in them as to be unable 
to pay any attention to the stranger. As for Miss 


tainly in hiding somewhere in the district; and 
it was farther said that a foreign ship was soon to 
be off the co.i8t. His breakfast, late as it was, was 
I duly served, partly by the occasional handmaid of 
the establishment, one Judith Reilly; but -as was 
always a point of honour with tlie family—one 
of the la<lies came to see if all were to the Lieu- 
I tenant’s satisfaction. He had been long (-nou^d 1 
in the house to know that it was not the steji 
' of Judith he heard approaching the door, and his 
eye brightened as the lock turned ; but it would 
I have amused any third party to liavc seen how 
I immediately the expression of his face changed 
' when the cold stern fealure.s of Mrs C’larulge met 
his eyes. In answer to the stereotyped inquiries, 

} Westbiiry returned the stereotyped answers ; and 
' much to his relief, the lady lett lilm without 
' saying a word about the little ovenught loan to 
] Ihddy. He had been atraid they would mention 
it, from tlieir tastidious reluctance to accept the 
slightest favour from the hands of an English 
otliccr. He was very desirous of asking .ifler 
Miss Kate ; and he aigued that to e\pres^ a Inqie 
that her absence was not dm; to ill-hcaltb could 
scarcely be deemed goiii'.' any very groat lengths 
in the way of irtemllv intimacy ; yet he could 
I not do it. There 1 ad been such a total ab'-ence 
of the least pretence- to say nothing ot the rc.ilily 
I —of friendly intercourse, that hia courage failed 
him. 

More than once Westbuiy rose from the table 
and took a searelnng glance at the inner w indow, 
speculating as to wdiat shadow it could have 
been that fell across his ches.s-board or the pre¬ 
vious night, and trying to recall exactly how the 
rays of the two lamps affected the objects in his 
room. 

‘ I’shaw! ’ ho said at length. ‘ I must have 
I made a mistake ; and there ’s the end ol it. Now 
I I come to think of it, 1 was very dull and 
I drowsy, and perhaps I dozed a little—“ perchance,” 

j as Shakspearo says, “ 1 ” - Umph ! ’ The tone 

I of the conclusion of the Lieutenant’s reverie was 
I scarcely so assured a.s that of the commencement, 

I and was rather that of a man who acce})led a 
solution, none better being obtainable, than that 
of one who has much confidence in it. 

It was his habit each moruiug to go round to 
tlie various houses at which his men were billeted 
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to see that all was right, and to see them mustered 
by the 8ei^€ant.major. This ceremony took place 
on a ragged green patch at one end of the village, 
and strangeljr enough—or so it seemed to the 
English portion of the little corps—attracted no 
idlers, as it would have done in most placea A 
few children eame, but not even these always, and 
indeed on the rare occasions when any of their 
elders assembled,'their looks and mutterings were 
not reassuring to th^ military. Accoutrii^ him¬ 
self for this duty, the Lieutenant was leaving the 
House, when he met Biddy at the door. The door 
often stood open, and so far as Westbury could 
see, every person in the village considered that he 
or she had a perfect right to pass its threshold 
at any time. Her aspect was weary-looking and 
bedraggled. Her rusty black dress, which was as 
short as an ordinary petticoat, was almost covered 
with mud, while her shoeless and stockingless feet 
and limbs were nearly as though they had been 
lastered with clay for moulding. She had evi- 
eiitly been wet through, and the streams of rain 
which had run so plentifully down her face, had 
produced just the reverse effect to that which 
water is generally intended to have—it had made 
her dirtier instead of cleaner. 

Biddy gave a perceptible start as Westbury 
came suddenly upon her -from his room at the 
side of the hall. ‘ Good-morning, Biddy,’ said 
the soldier kindly, overcoming his dislike to the 
woman for the sake of her patroness. ‘ You must 
certainly have been out on the moors to-day, like 
myself.’ 

‘ The mures 1 Is it the bog-couuthry ye mane?’ 
e-xclaiined Biddy. ‘Och! it’s meself ye wouldn’t 
find tlie.re. It’s afther a neighbour’s cow I’ve 
been all this blessed morniu’! an’ a swate dance 
she’s throated me to ; that’s all, yer honour.’ 

‘ Quito enough tor, I daresay, Eidily,’ said 
Westbury good-humouredly, and passed on. 

His brief inspection duly made, the officer 
returned to Boreen House, after a discussion with 
Sergeant-major Dickies, wherein the latter gave it 
a.s his opinion that the rebels must be aided by the 
Evil One himself, or they never could escape such 
excellently laid plots as were 8(st on foot to capture 
them. Ind(!ed, Westbury himself, as he walked 
away, began to think that if the Prince of Dark- 
ne-ss did not assist the men of the bogs, they must 
have some potent allies somewhere, and his mind 
involuntarily recurred to Biddy and her travel- 
suined appearance. He thought of her until he 
began very much to doubt her story about the 
neighbour’s cow, and to wish he had detained and 
searched her. He was still pondering over the 
perplexing affair when ho rccached his quarters, and 
in a few minutes was with the family at dinner. 
Miss Kate was there, and looking better than ever. 
There was no doubt about that, for there was a 
glow and freshness on her cheek which can only 
be given by exercise in the open air; and while 
the Lieutenant felt that he admired her more, he 
also made up his mind that she had been for a 
ride on the moors that morning, and then, some¬ 
how, the image of Biddy Quin connected itself 
with the fancy. Westbury sat near to Madame 
Decroy ; and before they left the table, the old 
lady, who had not spoken a single word to him, 
beyond the one or two sentences which rose inevi¬ 
tably dm-ing the cohrse of the meal, took occasion 
to deliberately produce her purse, and with a 


formal aeknowledgment of his kindnei* to Biddy, 

E roffered ft guinea in repayment of the loam The 
ientenant had not sufficient change, and Mrs 
OJaridge was appealed to, but she had only gold j 
and then Kate Was asked. As she happened to 
have three shillings in silver, and the old lady 
bad one, the required amount wim made up, which 
with a few more formal wonfa of thanks, was 
handed to the officer. With a little confusion, 
Westbury accepted the moU^, stammerii^ out a 
few words as he did so; and at the same moment 
he glanced almost instinctively at Miss Decroy, 
who he found was watching him closely. The 
colour rose in the girl's cheeks as her eye met that 
of the soldier, and altogether there was a strange 
and disproportionate amount of awkwardness over 
this trifling incident. 

It was not until he had returned to his own 
room that the Lieutenant was struck by the 
strangeness of there being money in the House to 
pay him—and a good deal to spare—^that morning, 
when there Inwl been none on the previous night 
He was quite sure no letter had come, for the 
military had a practice in those days of carefully 
noting eveiything which came through the post- 
office. Then how did they get the money ? This 
M'as a more serious question to him, as the com¬ 
mander of the detachment, than it would have 
been to an ordinary stranger; and again the 
image of Biddy presented itself, as he recollected 
her splashed and drenched appearance, her start 
at seeing him, and the scarcely satisfactory expla¬ 
nation she had volunteered. 

The day had cleared up a little, and the sun 
peeped out now and then ; so Westbury left the 
house and sauntered to and fro on. the waste land 
adjacent, pondering over th^e things, and thinking 
a good deal, it must also be owned, of Miss Kate 
Decroy. While he was thus engaged, his next 
in command, the sergeant-major, came up. That 
worthy was on his way to the House with some 
return or report which it was his duty to make 
daily; but seeing his officer enjoying a cigar in 
the open air, had crossed over to him. 

‘Well, Dickies,* said Westbury, ‘so we have 
had another useless trip. Our old luck.’ 

‘ We shall catch them yet, sir,’ returned the 
sergeant-major. ‘We pretty well know who to 
look after now.’ 

‘Is there anything fresh, then?’ asked Wesfc- 
bury. 

‘You won’t think it altogether fresh, I suppose, 
sir,’ returned the other, ‘ because it’s not a new 
thing with the party in question. But O’Plynn 
and Milllariy have both come in, and they say it’s 
certain that a messenger has got through with a 

large supply of money ’- 

‘ Of money ! ’ ejaculated the officer. 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ retunied Dickies. ‘ Rebels or 
no rebels, they can’t get on without that; but the 
question is: "Who took it to them ? Well sir, 
Hie an.swer to that is, old Biddy Quin. You must 
know her, sir; she is often at the House. Well 
sir, O’Flynn has heard of her being seen by a 
cotter at daybreak this morning five miles on 
the road to Tarelly [this was the seapor| pre¬ 
viously spoken of] ; and Mullany saw her nearly 
as far out upon the bogs at ten o’clock.’ 

‘Well,’ said Westbury, ‘how do they connect 
this with the money ? ’ 

‘Easily, sir,’ replied the 8eT:g;eant-major. ^She 
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‘But Hia money was in Eiwwh gold and 
eBwer,’ eaid Westbury, half-musingly. 

^«y Wisely, «r/ return^ Dicklea ‘It b aa 
aatgr for them to get that as any other gold, I anp- 
poee. Bat have you had any information, air} * 

Westbury laughed off the ^[uestion, but was fain 
to turn aa’ay to hide the annoyance ne felt at hav¬ 
ing been outwitted by those whom it was his duty 
to secure. 

Dickies lingered afthr his official business was 
ended; and the Lieutenant, who knew the man’s 
warn Was certain there was something yet to come; 
and he was right. 

* There is one thing I think I should mention, 
sir,’ said the semeant, ‘ and that is, that MuUany 
swears he saw Mr Dearoy yesterday.’ 

‘Impossible!’ exclaimed the Lieutenant. 

* So 1 should have said, sir,’ continued Dickies. 
‘But who knows? Mullany—^he is a rank bad 
one, I know ; but he is the clevecest spy tiiat ever 
lived—he believes the Squire is as often iu 
Boreen House as out of it’ ' 

‘In Boreen House!’ echoed Westbury. ‘The 
man must be drunk or crazy! Why, we have 
all heard that Squire Decroy escaped to France.’ 

* Quite true, sir,’ said the other; ‘ we heard it; 
but the report may have been only a blind. He 
says too'—— The non-commissioiled officer 


‘He says,’ resumed Dickies, ‘that he believes 
Siiss Kate Decroy rode out on the moors this 
morning, and brought some money and letters 
into the village; for the priest has got the neeilful 
tonday, and he hadn’t a orasa farthing yesterday. 
The same with the family at the House. And 
besides, news has conie into the village that never 
came through the post. Mullany thinks that 
they considered Biddy more likely to be suspected 
than the young lady, and so they each brouglit 
some, for fear of accidents.’ 

‘Humph! That will do, Dickies,’ returned 
Westbury. ‘I will think over what you have 
told me.’ The officer was perfectly justified in 
giving this promise, as he could think of nothing 
besides; and long after the sergeant-major had 
left him, he continued his solitary patrol, and wus 
obliged to admit, on piecing together all the 
scraps of evidence, tiiat the spy’s conjecture was 
very likely to be the correct one. 

'The day w'ore on as other days before it had 
Waned, and at the accustomed hour the Lieutenant 
saw Miss Decroy. He could not help regarding 
her a little more earnestly than usual, aud he 
thought she seemed hardly to meet his gaze with 
her usual steadiness. He spoke to her on some 
indifferent subjects ; but she did not appear to be 
diepoeed to enter into any conversation, and soon 
left him; and then his long dreary evening begun 
again. Many men in his position, especially at 
that period, would have/orced themselves on the 
family circle ; and they had the power fur good or 
evil so much in their hands, that it wouM have 
been dUS^ult to isolate him, if he had chosen 


titkmntka. Bat though Westhaxy iMiSOve to do his 
di^y loyally to king mad douutiy, he had reindned 
from uimeoeaMU% intruding the privaty of 
the lEamBy upon whom he wiw dmtered. In some 
respects he was as shy and thnid as a ^ri—^hon 
he met the :&ank fearlissi eye of Kate Decroy, he 
felt tlutt he wia stupidly tmd—and so are more 
soldiers, and saUors too^ than is commonly 
supposed. * 

The lights were placed as usual, and Wesibuiy’s 
solitary evening commenced.* .^in he read, and 
again he placed his chessmen; but now he did it 
more as part of a set purpose, and the furtive 
glauce he threw £tom time to time at the inner 
window, through which the bedroom lamp was 
Ehining, told what was in his mind. It was in 
vain. Ko sudden shadow on this evening fell 
across the table, and the most attentive listcnuig 
could not detect the slightest sound calculated 
to disturb. At last, tired of the fruitless watch, he 
rose, and moving tlie curtain of his outer window, 
looked out upon the open country. Tlie weather 
had changed, and the night was beautifuL The 
moon, now at the full, shone brilliant^ in the 
centre of a deep blue sky, on which scarce even a 
spot of fleece could be seen; and beneath her rays, 
even the waste and broken laud which stretched 
away to the barren bog district, took a softness 
aud beauty which was not its own by daylight; 
aud the lew trees, black and stunted as they 
appeared by day, were now silvered by the mouu- 
beams, aud thrown into pictureM^ue light and 
shade. ‘All’s quiet to-night,’ inutteriMl the soldier ; 
‘and I am growing nervous with moping iny 
evenings away like this. I will step outside for 
half an hour.’ In another minute he had kept 
his resolve, and, cigar in mouth, was saunteaug 
slowly Irom the village. 

He had not gone a furlong before his quick eye 
—which even iu hi'> leisure moments did uot 
neglect the watchfulness which years of danger 
j aud trained vigilance had made habitual to him 
—detected a female figure, black in the bright 
moonlight, coming towards him. In those days 
and in that place, the chances were that those 
I abroad at such a time were on no specially loyal 
I ciraud, aud he riierefore ])reparecl to a<cost the 
I comer. As he <lid so, he felt the luatols in his 
j belt. Not a needl‘‘'"» jn-ecaution ; lor the <luak 
aud hood of a woman were tlion often used to 
I disguise some dosperaie outlaw, one perhaps on 
I whose head a price w'as set. As the figure ap¬ 
proached, it hesitated, aud seemed inclined to 
turn back or move from the road. This at once 
decided Westbury, who walked swiftly forward ; 
whereupon the stranger, perceiving that flight was 
useless, advanced slowly tow'ords him. As they 
drew near, the officer challenged: ‘ Fou walk late. 
Where do you come from ? ’ 

' ‘ Is it then such a crime for an Irishwoman to 

bo abroad in the moonlight ?’ 

I ‘ Miss Decroy! ’ exclaimed Westbury. ‘ Pray, 
forgive me if I have startled you, or been harsh 
in my speech.’ 

It was Miss Kate Decroy; and as though she felt 
tiiat anything like concealment was baneatU her, 
bhe partially threw back her hood and gazed full 
aud steadily at the officer. But the steadiness was 
only for an instant; the moonlight enabled West- 
bnry to see her eyes fill, and to note that the traces 
i of recent tears were on her cheek. He raised his 
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cap, and tottiail to hftT« « npwilliiw to 
intoQde <m hds diif^Mi^ vlUktom it xoiglct ee; 
imt on stocmd thottelf^ he iratmed to iter aide: 
*Fardoa in& Miae Iteefoy, if I am intrasite. I 
sasure you I do not idih to be eo. It would be 
follv, it wcmld perbapi be wrong for me to pro* 
tend that 1 do not see you are in grief, perhapa 
in trouble, in feome trouble which I can at least 
assist in removing.’ 

She turned her &ce towards him, and shook 
her head. , * 

'These times are so disturbed,’ he continued, 
'that I can easily underatand how from many 

sources troubles may arise; especially to—-to - 

He_ deemed it best to leave this sentence un¬ 
finished, and to begin another. ‘ I hope you will 
believe me wheu 1 say that if my iniiaence can 
aid any of the family at Boreen House, or if any 

exertions I can use—or ’- Neither did he find 

it easy to finish this sentence, so, like its prede¬ 
cessor, it remained incomplete. 

*I know what Lieutenant Westbury would 
say,’ returned Miss Decroy; ‘and he would add 
that if his purse could aid the almost beggared 
family there, it should do so. You are very kind. 
I mean that,’ she continued in a somewhat changed 
tone, ‘w'e all know itj and in spite of all we 
may shew to the contrary, we appreciate your 
generous, your delicate kindness very much ; and 
are thankful that you of all men liave been 

selected to—if wo were to have ’- Miss Decroy 

appeared in Ijer turn to labour under a difficulty 
in finisliing her sentences, and they walked on 
in siicnee for a few yards. 

‘ It would give me great pleasure,’ said West¬ 
bury at last, ‘ if you would allow me to be of any 
service whatever to you. 1 wish you to believe, 
Miss Decroy, that even the fulfilment of his duty 
by an English soldier is compatible with feelings 
of—of admiration for the patient heroism of those 
who have to ndure the reverses and sorrows 
which -as I have seen in more than one country 
—always follow war.’ 

To this somewhat lengthy speech, Mi's Decroy 
gave no immediate reply, but turned and looked 
at AVestbury with a more wisttul and searching 
glance than he had ever seen her wear before. 
He thouglit for a moraeiil she was about to make 
an amical to him; but the expression changed, 
and then the face was averted. 

‘ J can only again thank you for your sympathy, 
Mr Westbury,’ she said. '1 am not so unjust as 

to identify the individual with the wrongs- 

But this IS growing rebellious,’ she added with a 
laugh, as though glad of an excuse for changing 
the hazardous key in which the conversation liau 
been pitched; ‘ ami I must not forget after all 
that you are a king’s officer.’ 

By this time they had arrived at the House; and 
although for an instant a wild thought flashed 
tlirough Westbury’s mind, and he wished he 
could summon up courage to ask her—under 
pretext of the extreme beauty of the night—to 
extend her walk, yet he could not summon up 
the requisite courage. The opportunity was gone, 
and they entered. 

Never before had the little room iu which 
Westbury usually sat, looked so lonely, so dole¬ 
fully dull and void, as it did to-night; his books, 
bis chess-board, even his cigar-case had lost all 
(charm for him; while, as we have before said, he 
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'(tod I wmdsp trhM mare’a-nest will be piwd ^ 
for to-roOlTow mormm Some loyal farme!>- 4 r 
fanner who wishea todro thought loyal, not that 
the class is very nnmerons—or some spy vrill 
shew that he earps his mcmey; anything will do. 
A report comes In, and throe hundred men will 
be set to practise nog-tootting lor half a day.- 
Ay, ay, there’s ola Dickies, punctual as— 
Confound it, and the guard toot What’s up 
now ? ’ The officer rose from his seat as he spoke, 
with all the listlessness and sarcastic jocularity 
banished from his face; for the slightest incident 
varying from the regular routine was enough to 
startle, and might be the forerunner of serious 
movements. 

Sure enough, as he listened he heard the tramp 
of soldiers; there was no mistaking their mea¬ 
sured tread; and he could hear that the party 
divided and marched past on each side ot the 
House. He then heard the sergeant’s voice in 
the hall; there was a tap at his door, and then 
Dickies entered. 

‘Anything astir, Dickies V demanded his officer. 

' 1 fancied 1 could hear you had some men with 
you.’ 

‘ Yes sir,’ was the reply. 'There is news of very 
great importance; and I thought I had better bring 
the next guard up with me, before they went on 
duty.’ 

This was a force of ten men, as Westbury of 
course knew. 

‘Well, what is the news ?’ said the Lieutenant. 

Dickies carefully closed the door before replying, 
and stepped nearer to his superior, and even then 
he took the precaution to lower his voice as he 
said; ‘ It is beyond all doubt, sir, that Mr Decroy 
has been seen in the village this afternoon. Mul- 
lauy passed close to him. He was disguised, but 
Mullany knew him.’ 

‘ Mulhuiy ! You can’t expect me to believe all 
that such a fellow chooses to invent! ’ exclaimed 
Westbury. ‘ See what useless chases be has led us 
over and over again.’ 

‘You are right, sir,’ assented Dickies, ‘quite 
right; and there’s not a man in the company 
would believe him on his oath. But he is on the 
scent this time. O’Flynn isn’t quite so bad as him, 
and he has got the news from some quarter. A 
decent fellow too, who came in with potatoes and 
so on to sell this afternoon, says he is almost 
certain he met him.’ 

‘But why did not Mullany arrest Mr Decroy, if 
he knew him?' a'lked Westbury, ‘and so get the 
five hundred guineas. Surely he would arrest his 
own father for half the money.’ 

‘ Not a doubt about that, sir,’ said Dickies, with 
considerable emphasis. ‘But he says there were 
two of them together ; and even if there weren’t, 
he’s too much of a coward to run the risk of 
a fight where he hadn’t five to one on his 
side.' 

‘ Well, what do you propose for us to do?’ asked 
the Lieutenant, after a little pause. 

to surround the 
he in it this 

moment.’ 

‘ In this house! ’ exclaimed Wcstbuiy. 


‘I brought the men up. 
House, because Decroy may 
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‘Yes sir, it’s not impossible. If be is, and 
takes any alarm, he’ll try to escape ; but I have 
Bent two men to each side, four to the back, and 
two are inside the front-door at this moment. As 
■we are nc4 certain about it, and as the family 
might be alarmed, I thought yon would per¬ 
haps prefer to go over the insiae of the House 
yonrselt* 

, * Thank you for your thoughtfulness, Dickies; I 
shotdd prefer it,’ returned . the Lieutenant * I 
wBl be with you in a moment’ And as he spoke 
he rapidly buckled on his sword-belt, which he 
had thrown off on entering the room, and took up 
his pistols. Stepping from his room into the halt, 
he tound, as Dickies had told him, two of the 
militia, leaning with grounded muskets at the 
door, so that no one could pass without their 
penuissiou; and clustered in the hall, in a state 
of wonder and alarm, were Madame Decroy, Mrs 
Cloridge, Miss K!ate, and Biddy Quin. At sight 
of the officer the soldiers recovered their arms, 
while the group in the hall turned inquiringly 
towards him. He then, as briefly as was possible, 
informed them of the .search it was his painful 
duty to make. 


FROST-PHENOMENA 

Some few people may perhaps have remarked 
and remembered an unusual meteorological pheno¬ 
menon which occurred in London last Christmas 
night. We had had several weeks of hard frost, 
and the cold on Christmas morning was rendered 
more piercing than ever by a bitter cast wind, 
though indications of an approaching thaw were 
not wanting. About the middle of the day, snow 
began to fall; but in the evening this changed to 
rain, which .froze as it came down; and by ten 
o’clock not only were the pavements covered with 
a sheet of slippei^ ice, but walls, lamp-posts, 
railings, &c. were all glazed in like manner. 
Every object upon which the eye rested glittered 
and sparkled, looking as if it had received a 
sudden coating of glass; while from every roof 
and ledge hung a fringe of icicles, some of them 
as much as a foot in length. In the morning, the 
whole faiiy-like appearance had vanished. 

This sort of thing does not often occur in 
England, and when it does, it lasts but a few 
hours at the outside; but iu certain latitudes, 
the requisite meteorological conditions sometimes 
continue for days and even weeks together, and 
then the results are most disastrous. The rain 
continues to fall, and to freeze as it falls ; and the 
crust of ice grows thicker and thicker, until tall 
trees and miles of telegraph -wire are broken down 
by the enormous weight. Fortunately, the phe¬ 
nomenon is generally arrested before it attains 
this extreme degree of development; and when 
it does occur, seems to be almost entirely confined 
to the steppes of Southern Russia. 

It may be remembered that during the, winter 
of 1876-7, frequent references were made in the 
newspapers to the state of the South Russian 
telegraph lines, many of which, especially those 
in the governments of Kherson and Taurida, 


were rendered perfectly useless f(» weeks by just 
such an accumulation of ice as we have been 
describing. A German gentleman, Herr Bernhard 
Bajohr, happened to be journeying from Nicolajew 
to Berislaw about the middle of December, when 
things were at their worst; and as the pheno¬ 
mena are seldom seen so fully developed, even in 
Russia, as they were at that Idme, it may be 
worth while to give some accipunt of what he saw. 
His road lay between two telegraph lines; one 
the Indo-European, the other that of the Russian 
government, so that he had -ample opportunity 
of observing and comparing the different effects 
produced upon the two. But before describing 
these, we must say something as to the meteoro¬ 
logical conditions required for the formation ol 
this peculiar ice-incrustation. 

In long-continued and severe frost, the earth is 
frequently chilled to a considerable depth, and to 
such a degree that it absorbs the warmth from 
the lowermost stratum of air, which becomes icily 
cold in consequence; while the trees, buildings, 
&c. within the cold stratum naturally share the 
surrounding temperature. This cold stratum 
may be from twenty to forty feet in thickness, 
while the air above is many degrees warmer. If 
rain fall from these warmer regions, though there 
will not be time for it to freeze during its short 
passage through the colder air, yet directly it 
touches the ground or any other ice-cold substance, 
it' will congeM at once, and cover it, whatever it be, 
with a glaze of transparent ice, as noticed above. 
Herr Bajohr observed that when the ice fu-st began 
to form upon the telegraph wire, it was in the 
shape of a cylindrical roll, which instead of hang¬ 
ing from the wire, or being crystallised round it, 
as one would have expected, merely rested upon it, 
the wire touching its lower circumference only. 
As rain continued to fall, the cylinder increased in 
size, until its diameter measured from half an inch 
to three inches. This was the first stage of 
development; but then the intensity of tho cold 
abated somewhat, and the rain which was still 
falling, instead of fr eezing the . moment it touched 
the roll of ice, had time to trickle over it, and form 
long rows of icicles, remarkable for their regularity 
and uniformity. This was the second stage, and 
the heavily laden wires looked like nothing so 
much as gigantic combs. 

It is not often that the third stage of develop¬ 
ment is reached; but it does sometimes happeu 
that when icicles and cylinder have attained their 
full size, the rain ceases, the sky clears, and the 
sun begins to shine. Its rays are much too feeble 
to melt the ice; but they pass through it to the 
more sensitive black wire within, whose tempera¬ 
ture is so much raised that it melts the particles 
of ice in immediate contact with itself; its cohe¬ 
sion with the heavy roll of ice above is destroyed, 
and the latter, unable any longer to maintain its 
balance, twists round so as to describe a semi¬ 
circle and exactly reverse its position. The icicles 
now stand up in the air above the wire, while the 
roll hangs below it; and if there should be more 
rain, a second row of icicles win be formed opposite 
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backbone of a fish, which is rendered still more 
perfect if there happens to be any wind blowing 
m the direcLi in of the telegraph line, as in that 
case both rows of icicles wil| be slightly inclined 
towards the wire in the same direction. This last 
stage of development may also be attained without 
rain, should the sun have sufficient power to melt 
some of the ice; the water from which will then 
trickle down to» the under-side of the roll of 
ice, and there form jicicles in a similar manner. 
As the sun gains^in* power, the wire increases in 
temperature, and melts away more of the ice from 
within; the icicles, borne down by their own 
w'eight, drop lower and lower, until the wire 
reaches the extreme points of the upper row, when 
of course the whole congealed mass soon drops 
off. 

Herr Bajobr noticed that the effect produced by 
this phenomenon on the two lines of telegraph 
differed considerably, that of the llussian govern¬ 
ment suffering far more than the other. The 
Ijosts of the Indo-European line are of iron, and 
the conducting-wires are thick and strong; and 
though the wire was considerably stretched, it had 
on the whole borne well the immense strain put 
iipon it. Here and there, where the line made a 
bend, the post at the angle, firmly fixed though it 
was, had sometimes given way, and wherever this 
was the case, several of tlie neighbouring posts had 
also succumbed. But the government line, with 
its oaken posts ami four tlun wires, running par¬ 
allel with the Indo-European line, presented a 
much more dismal appearance. The oaken posts, 
somewhat crooked to begin with, had not all 
proved strong enough to sirstain the weight of the 
four heavily laden M'ires, and in some places 
had broken down altogether; while, where they 
remained erect, the wires were either broken, 
or completely weigbe ’ to the ground by the 
burden laid upon Uiem. All the posts, both 
iron and oaken, were covered on the windward 
side with a crust of ice several inches thick, 
reaching from the ground to the insulators, where 
it joined the ice on the wires; and in this way 
insulation was destroyed, and each post was 
converted into a conductor, down which the 
electric current j>assecl into the ground. This 
was especially the case directly the extreme 
severity of the weather abated and the ice be¬ 
came less dry. But the iron posts had this 
marked advantage over the wooden ones, that 
.vhereas the latter kept their coating of ice for 
weeks, these others threw it off directly the sun 
began to shine. Being black, they absorbed heat 
more readily, and by molting the inner surface 
of the ice, soon caused the whole to crumple ui> 
and fall off 

In conclusion, it remains for us to say a few 
words as to the effects of this remarkable frost-phe¬ 
nomenon upon the vegetable world. Trees are 
everywhere scarce in the steppes, their cultivation 
being attended with very great difficulty ; nor is 
this to be wondered at when one considers the 
various climatic influences to which they are 
subject. During the winter of which we have 
been speaking, every tree, every branch, every 
smallest twig was incrusted with ice one, two, or 
three inches thick; and accordingly the trees iu 
the town of Kherson, chiefly white acacias, lost 
nearly all their branches, while many of the. 
smaller ones were completely crushed to the earth. 


Of the fruit-trees, all of which looked as if they 
were made of glass, some suffered more, some 
less, according to the character of their growth. 
The apple-trees and apricots for instance, with 
their spreadip^ horizontal branches, were for the 
most part quite broken down; while the more 
erect-growing pear-trees and cherries had main¬ 
tained their balance better and suffered much less 
in comparison. 

CHRYSALIS. 

ISr POOR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTOR I. 

‘ Nowhere to go, old man ? Come down with me. 
It will be dull enough certainly ; but nothing is so 
dull as Christmas by one’s-self in town. Wili you 
come ? ’ 

* I think so. It’s very kind of you to ask me. 
I never felt so thoroughly “blue” in my life. 
Isn’t it always so ? ’ continued Lewis Hogarth, aa 
he took his friend’s arm and turned with him 
out of damp muddy Pall-mall into the comfort¬ 
able warmth of the Junior Carlton. ‘ If we have 
waited and hoped for anything through year 
after year, it seems of no value when we have it 
at last; and we almost wish to be back to the 
time when we were hoping and waiting, without 
the unpleasant feeling of satiety.’ 

‘ Yet such an acquisition as yours is scarcely 
likely to lose its charms so quickly, Sir Lewis/ 
said his companion, laughing. 

George Wynne was a somewhat older, graver 
man than the friend he had just invited to his 
home ; a little on the wrong side of thirty; of 
middle height, and unpretending appearance, with 
one of those calm true faces which bear an ex¬ 
pression of strength and self-reliance, and unknow¬ 
ingly inspire trust. The other was tall and dark, 
scarcely handsome perhaps, but with a certain 
nobility of countenance, and a wiruiing manner 
which earned him many friends. 

lie gave a pretended shudder at the last two 
words. ‘ How sick I am of the sound of this new 
title of mine! I seem to hear nothing else. 
My groom repeats it in such an exasperat¬ 
ing manner, that I threatened to discharge him 
yesterday. I tell you, Wynne, I am thoroughly 
tired of it! If this money had come to me five 
years ago, you know what a godsend it would 
have been ; but now, what does it matter ? Last 
year I came into enough to set up a yacht 
and keep my hunter, without feeling myself in 
hourly danger of being obliged to cross the 
Channel and end my days as one of the murum 
of Boulogne. I really was contented.' And now, 
a fortnight ago, iu the midst of a delightful cruise 
among the Greek islands, I am called home to 
Eu'dand to attend my uncle’s funeral; arrive too 
late, owing to being nearly smashed in a railway 
accident on the way to Paris j am received by a 
weeping aunt and five ditto maiden cousins, 
meekly requesting three months’ time to turn oat 
of that gloomy ghost-haunted structure, where my 
ancestors glare at one from every corner, and tlm 
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cute carouse WlM liu» wsdnicot To be oves> 
wbdmed vith pilea.^ aoeouuta and musty letters* 
made to interview g^^Iooking keepers and. bailiff^ 
all Kr Lew$ii|»g Lectured upon my duties 
m a landing patted on the head by scores 

hon^ idd villagers, who told me how 1 had 
grown, «n^ how they remembered me in petti¬ 
coats ! It was really too much. Of course I 
couldn’t stay down there; and as all my friends 
hate made up their parties for this festive semn, 
I am left in the lurch, and the fog.’ 

‘And you are coming down to enliven us,* said 
George Wynne. ‘ We shall be very quiet; only my 
brother-in-law and three children, and my sister.’ 

* But I thought your sister’—— 

‘You are linking of the married one, poor 
Florence. You do not know my younger sister. 
Well, I shall expect you at the station to-morrow, 
2.25 train. At present I have an engagement, and 
mnst run away,’ 

The new baronet was left looking out over the 
miry pavement, where a few men hurried along 
in overcoats, and water-proofed women, exhibiting 
a good deal of thick boot, straggled on through 
the driving rain from their visit to the Christmas¬ 
decked shops. 

‘ Cheerful season! ’ muttered Lewis, for to him 
the festival was little else than a name. Early left 
an orphan, he had only been as a guest, an outsider 
in its social gatherings and happy reminiscences ; 
80 it all seemed very wearisome and dull And as 
he looked back over his checkered life, he wondered 
what would be the end. He thoiight of the bright 
days of his boyhood, the sad straggles with 
poverty which were bis when he grew to man’.s 
estate; the careless, useless life when he had parti¬ 
ally sannounted them, rendering of no avail the 
talents God had given him, because the love 
which had lighted him onwards was quenched 
by the chill hand of death; of the pure desire 
and purpose that love had given to his life, and 
which for years after its loss, \m\ made him way¬ 
ward and careless. And now that his mind had 
regained its balance, now that ho was once more 
ready for the conflict, the rusted talents needed no 
brightening, the new-found energy was useless, for 
a life of ease and pleasure lay before him. What 
he wanted, he could stretch out his hand and take. 
So it was that, ten days before Ciiristmas, he 
accepted his friend’s invitation to accompany him 
to the little fishing-village down on tlio south 
coast 

The next day, in the misty evening, the two 
drove up to the lodge-gates of George Wynne’s 
home. It had originally been a farm-house, but 
enlarged from time to time ; and with the ancient 
licheued walls still standing, and the square tower j 
some ancestor of ambitious mind had set upon one j 
wing, the structure had gained such an imposing 
appearance, that it was now called the Castle. At 
the gate, the old lodge-keeper came out to welcome 
them. Wrinkled, toothless, her scant gray hair 
blown about by the rough sea-wind, she was an 
unpleasant picture^ and reminded the baronet so 
forcibly of the persecutthns of his own tenants, 
that he turned to the other window of the carriage. 
Qd started as he did so, at the utter contrast of 


what be saw. In the.da«k setting of the window- 
fram^ with the i^ifting light of tne camage-lamp 
dancing ahont her, stood another woman, with a 
face such as Lewis had sever seen before; such a 
free as a painter might have striven in the old 
days to give to the Magdalene of hit imagination, 
of which the holiness, lumost divine, of expomssion 
was pervaded by a patient sadness from some deep 
past grief, the shadow of whiclv still remained; 
a sti-angely beautiful picture in the wavering 
light. Transfixed with astehii|^ment, Lewis sat 
staring at the apparition, while an exquisite smile 
deepened over the fair face, chasing away the 
sadness. 

* George! ’ she cried, dispelling his half-formed 
idea that tlie vision was only a creation of his 
brain. 

George Wynne turned. * Ivy! ’ he exclaimed. 
‘You here?’ 

She stretched a little white hand through the 
open window and clasped her brother’s. *I am 
so glad to see you,’ she said.—‘And you,’ she added 
to Lewis ; ‘ though George of course forgets to tell 
me the names of any friends whom he invites! 
—I shall be home in time for dinner, George. 
I came to see old Mrs Brown’s little grandchild.’ 

1 She drew the crimson shawl closer about her head, 
and disappeared into the darkness, followed by the 
old w'oman’s muttered blessings. 

‘ She looks well, dame,’ said George quickly. 

‘Ay, sir. “God’s angel” the little one calls her. 
We could not have well spared her,’ 

They drove on. ‘ Wynne, who is she 1 ’ asked 
Lewis breathlessly. 

‘ My sister,’ he answered. ‘ I have been anxious 
about her. She was very ill last summer. Poor 
Ivy!’ 

‘What a lovely face!’ Lewis continued. ‘I 
never saw any one so beautiful.’ 

‘Yes,’George answered abruptly. ‘How cold 
it is !’ He drew up Iwth windows, and was silent 
till they reached the house. 

Arrived at the castle, Lewis Hogarth dressed 
in his low old-fashioned room, with a conflicting 
medley of sensations. It was years since he had last 
been there; bet his thoughts were not busy with 
any phantom of the ppst; they were now filled 
, with the unexpected beauty of his friend’s sister, 
to whom, when he first beard of her existence, he 
had not given a second thought. 

He found his way ilowu-stairs a little before 
! dinner-time, into the long drawing-room, with 
dark oak rafters and modern furniture, gay with 
all the traces of woman’s handiwork and presence ; 
and before the door leading to the conservatory, 
half-hidden by the heavy curtains, stood his 
hostess, Iv^y Wynne. 

He came in quietly; and she, absorbed by a 
book in her band, did not notice his entrance. 
For a moment he watched her silently. The face, 
wliich he had but half seen in the misty twilight, 
was far more lovely, now that the form of the 
head was visible, with its wealth of golden waves. 
Presently she looked up. ‘1 beg your pardon,’ 
she said ; * I did not hear you come in.’ She 
closed her book, stepped from the shadow of the 
curtains, and came towards him. 

But as the girl advanced, a peat horrified 
surprise came over the baronet. A mist seemed 
to come before bis eyes, and hide the face he had 
but one moment bmore deemed ao fain In ita 
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Ht^d came a crooked uueshamm Hgvre, 
with nn^pta^ful, halting motion, was this the 
woman—this the woman who for two hours had 
filled his thoughts 1 

‘George has told me your name/she said gently, 
taking no heed of the oehaTiour of her guest. ‘ I 
hope he has also told you who I am V 

‘Yes, yes,’ he stammered; ‘it is— I have— I 
mean it is a gr§at pleasure to me to make your 
acquaintance/ 

She pointed to^a (?hair, and moved away to her 
own, a kind of lounge beside the fire. Then he 
realised the truth. This womap with the glorious 
eyes and perfect face, with that almost divine 
holiness of expression, was—a cripple 1 

CHAPTBB 1^. 

Christmas morning, bright and clear, with the 
sun shining on the snow-laden branches of the 
great laurels, and washing the silver frost-work 
from the window-panes. The yule-log burn¬ 
ing in the little morning-room, with its holly 
wreaths and vases of hot-house flowers lifting 
tbejr delicate petals in surprise at the keen blast 
which stirred tlicm. One window was open, and 
through the sere Virginian creeper stems which 
clustered round it, three little children were 
sprinkling crumbs on the snow-carpet, printed by 
the robins’ tiny feet as they hopped to and fro 
gathering their Christmas bounty. They were 
pretty children, golden-haired, gray-CTed, like their 
dead mother. Lazily watching tiiem, Lewis Hogarth 
stood at the other window, drumming the panes, 
looking out now and then vaguely at the white 
distance, so peaceful and still, save when at inter¬ 
vals was heard the low sough of the sea, which 
stretched away to the right hand, and the first 
tones of the church 1 -'ll which came across the 
fields. 

Sometimes in the course of our lives there 
comes a sea'' )n—an oasis in the desert as it were— 
of rest, when the piat grows dim and distant, and 
futuie there .se,ems none ; when in the present we 
are so content that all the rest may go, so long as 
we can diilt on aimlessly in the s.ime sweet calm. 
In one of such pauses Sir Lewis Hogarth bad been 
spending tlie past ten days. It seemed as if some i 
spell were cast upon him, as thou.di some fascina- ‘ 
tioii, till then unknown, fettered his senses. Only 
on this Christmas morning he had awakened to a 
knowledge of its cause. Wliy or how he could 
not tell, but he knew that he loved Ivy Wynne, 
with a love strong and tender, sucli a dev'otion os 
the Catholics of old time gave to their pation 
saints; such a love as he had deemed over for 
him years ago. He had forgotten all besides, 
utterly contented in that lonely ancient country- 
house, made bright by the face of its mistress. 
Those old gray walls, so marred and weather¬ 
worn, tiio thick rough growth of the climbing 
leaves that boro her name, the sweet pure face 
—all these things passed through his mind as 
he stood there, thinking, thinking ; for he knew 
that ere long he would be called upon to make a 
choice which, in a measure, must have an influ¬ 
ence over his whole life. On that first evening, 
in the shock of his discovery of the fearful 
blemish Fate had cast upon the woman he since 
^d learned to love, he sought to avoid her. It 
eeemed so terrible—that lovely face and crooked 


leeble form, tkat angel smile and those tmgainly 
movements; when ho was next morning for 
the second time alone with her, the scales fell 
firom his ^es, and he saw her as she was j he 
realised the beauty of the character her brother 
had been describing to him; he nnderatood the 
veneration in which she was held by those around 
her, and then he found himself talking to her as 
though their friendship had lasted years. And 
soon she had heard more of his life and thoughts 
and hopes than any one else in the world. To her 
he had unlocked the secrets of the hidden past, and 
noted the tears gather in her eyes as he toid of his 
dead love. For the past^ she pitied him; for the 
future, she spoke to him as no one else had done, 
of his duties to the old home, which he afiected 
to depreciate. He had never in the course of his 
wanderings seen another woman like her; he 
forgot the bent figure and ungainly walk, as the 
light changed and softened in those wonderful 
eyes. And now the glamour had been thrown 
over him, and he knew he loved her. 

Daring those few days much of the sadness had 
gone from her face—perhaps for the joyous season. 
As the bells were still pealing, she appeared 
dressed for the Christmas morning service. 
‘Children,’ she said, ‘are you coming with me 
to church, or will you stay with the robins ? ’ 

‘ Aunt Ivy! ’ cried the youngest, a little one of 
four years old, running up and clinging to her 
with the love and confidence of all children 
towards her—‘ Aunt Ivy ! where do the robins 
go to church r 

A great tenderness came into her eyes, a yearn¬ 
ing look of motherliness towards the motherless 
cliild, as she led her back to the window. ‘Up 
there. May, in the great holly-tree. Don’t you 
see the berries ? The fairies have decked them 
with white feathers in the night.’ - 

‘ And they have church there, and God listens 
to them 1 ’ 

Ivy smiled- ‘No doubt,’she said. 

‘ And Alfred says the robins don’t go to heaven. 
Is it true, auntie V continued the little one, plead¬ 
ing for her favourites. 

‘ I don’t know, dear. It is time to go to church. 
Run up to nurse.’ 

‘But auntie, my little canary was all stiff, and 
wouhln’t eat, and nurse said it was dead; and 
Alfred shut it up in a night-light box and put 
it in a hole. It had broken its leg, and could only 
hop on one, and I hope it will he well in 
heaven.’ 

‘So do I, darling,’ murmured Ivy, as the 
children sped away. She went to the window and 
rested her liead against the panes for a moment, 
watching the hiuls, which had ended their morn¬ 
ing meal, and had flown hack to the great hoHy- 
tree, glowing led through its burden of snow. 
Lewis went to her, and us she lifted her face, 
her eyes were shining with tears. ‘ Chihlren say 
strange things—don’t tliey ?' slie ?aid, smiling. 

‘ Yes,’ Wiis all he answered , but he longed to 
take her in his arms and bless her, and tell 
her all she was to him. Perhaps something 
in his voice did so, for she turned away and left 
him. 

In the afternoon, Lewis had strolled out with 
the other men down to the fishers’ cottages upon 
the cliff; hut they were soon involved in a discus¬ 
sion on farming implements, which in his. state of 
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ir» tttill l» ibtii nbaderod bade 

Dene totgh ilia MMW *nQM!e streat, wh«re 
i&e diildleffi tBxii0 ^omimed it Ohiiat* 
»ias4iiaij; «& IdK^} idid in bis heart was « 
lAraniia ik»l9el|^^ H Kbnbting of the fatm TbA 
door of lild fingr i^arc^ was open; some sodden 
imbnlla haalte Mm enter, and go np the holly- 
dedeed tidioe end sit down in the old square |mw 
wiiuxre he had sat that morning at Ivy’s side. 
Hiete Was a trembling swell of music upon the 
silence, solemn chords upon the organ, the deep 
heiSirt>6oothing melody of Mendelssohn’s gnmd 
sdi^ls’ song, ^st tit tw Lord. The organ throbbed 
and quivered, rolling its volume, of sound among 
the wreathed pillars, then ceased suddenly, dyit^ 
away into silence. 

’ 1 did not know I hod a listener,’ said a soft 
voice close to him. 

’ Tou!’ he said, starting up. * Was it you 
playing?’ 

‘Fea. Why not t’ 

‘ Only because, I never beard anything like it,’ 
he replied. ‘ How and vrhere did you learu V 

* Here,’ Ivy replied. * I had a few lessons, and 
taught myself the rest It is my greatest happi¬ 
ness, I think,’ she went on softly ; for she too had 
grown to trust him and talk—as she did so rarely— 
of herself. ‘ Whenever I am vexed or impatient, 
I come and play here.’ 

They were walking slowly homeward now, over 
the powdery snow. ‘ Are you ever impatient I ’ 
he said. It appeared to him impossible that 
earthly passions should have place in that nature, 
which seemed so near to heaven. 

‘ Very often,’ she answered smiling; * more 
often than I like to say. You, a man, would not 
understand what absurd little things trouble and 
fret me,’ 

‘ But, to-day V 

‘You share the sin of curiosity, I see,’ she 
answered. ‘ If you wi.«h, I will tell you. I shall 
be glad, for it is a subject upon which T cannot 
speak at home. It is the future that troubles me,’ 
she went on quietly. * I see a change approaching 
in the distance, coming nearer every day, and 1 
know that my home will soon be my home no 
longer.’ 

‘But your brother ’—— 

‘You forget,’ she interrupted. ‘Sisters cannot be 
always first; it would not be right they should; 
but—he has been all the world to me.’ 

‘Is George going to be married then?’ Lewis 
asked. 

‘ Some time, I suppose.’ 

‘ But surely he would never wish you to leave 
him ? ’ 

‘ 0 no ; but—women are so different, you see. 
I suppose a dozen men could live together in that 
old house without a dis^reement, yet two women 
could not. I have been first so long in the house 
—and it would never do.’ 

‘ But where shall you live then ? ’ 

*Oh, here,’ she answered. ‘I could not leave 
the dear old village.’ 

‘But you will not he happy ?’ 

‘Yes,’she answered. ‘1 shall grow used to it; 
and with use will come—content.’ 

llie steadfast smile iq the gray c^es as she 
raised them, shining through a ^'athenng mist of 
teats, haunted Lems Hogarth for many a year 
after, when that Christmas Day had passed for¬ 


gotten axnonf t&e crowd of (^er.s wbicb follbwed 
It, when by none but him wete remembered all its 


MOEE SINGING MICE. 

Snjci! publishing our notice of'these tiny musical 
creatures, we have received several communicar 
tions from obliging oorresponde’hts, which bear 
out our former remarks that the faculty of singing 
is natural to certain kinds of mice. 

In reply to those who consider the singing an 
evidence of disease, it might be mentioned that 
in a specimen examined by Frank Buckland, no 
traces of disease could be discovered. One friend 
remarks that the ordinary mouse is so strongly 
attracted towards the sounds from a piano w’hcn 
being tuned, that although perfectly wild before, 
it will get as near the piano as possible, and will 
sometimes be found in ii Mice have also been 
observed to dance round the piano in their own 
peculiar fashion, as long as the tuning lasted, and 
as if they enjoyed it immcns(»ly. We offer the 
following addition.ll facts and tedtmomcs, .is a 
further help to the study of this interesting 
subject. 

A coTTCspondent in India writes as follows; 

‘ One day 1 was roused early in the morning 
bv the exquisite music of home unknown anitiial. 
The meloily proceeded from a hole in the next 
I wall, and was very agreeable at that time; but 1 
could not discover wlio the .singer was. I could 
' not recollect to have jireviously seen any cre.vtnre 
' lodged in the hole whence tliih harmonious song 
flowed. The notes bore a close resemblance to 
the vajantri music, and I made no hesitation m 
concluding that that was the souice fiom winch 
ancient linliaus derived this music; for that k nind 
produced the same flow of souinls on a sm.ill scale 
as the viiiantri pipes of the Hindus. What can 
this creature be, I said to myself, wbich sings 
so sweetly in the w.ill t Can it be a snake I 
j Afterwank I often heard the same music with- ' 
out seeing the singer. But one evening, sooii 
after the lamps were Ll, three mice enme out 
from the wall, and luc of them sang the same 
tunes in my presence. Tin* mice weie small 
in size, as I thought on at count of their tender 
age. Subsequently 1 often heard their minsic, 
until the time of my departure from the jdace, 

. . . Singing mice I now conceive are quite 
common throughout India.’ 

The next account come.s from a lady in Limerick: 

‘ Some time since, we were much astonished, one 
evening at dinner, to hear a singing or rather 
ohirrup through the room. At times it seemed in 
the air, then on the floor, and even at tlie same 
time from each end of the room. We could find 
no cause. One suggested the house was taken pos¬ 
session of by crickets; another laughed and cried 
out: “ A real ghost” After we had retired from 
the room, the servant called me, and shewed me a 
number of tiny mice under the table, singing 
' most cheerily, and eating the crumbs that had 
fallen. They ate and sang and washed their faces. 
Seeming so mnch at home, 1 kept quiet and 
watched them. Their appearance was peculiar; 
the body was shorter, ami of a darker colour than 
the mice we commonly see in houses. The ears 











were larges, mi. ,&oe l<mg^r--pti^o«larly 
noae, wae leug «ad Dtsrow^tue eyiai iax^ 
«nd bi-iglii li^ey eat up dnd sang eaea « clear 
tbrilliug, joyoue eong, much like tlial ol the eaneiT, 
hut very muck we^er, their little throats throu* 
hing all the time-’ 

We hare'the following interesting particalars 
from a lady in Dublin: * Being a great lover of 
birds, and indulging my fancy to a rather con¬ 
siderable extent,! pay the usual penalty, that of 
being subjected t<j frequent inroads of mice. It is 
no unusual thing to see five or six running about 
my bird-room mmost tame, picking up the seed 
scattered from the many c£^es hung around. Some 
years since, my mother, a delicate old lady, who 
lived very much in her own room—which was 
directly over that in which I kept my birds—com¬ 
plained that she was frequently awakened during 
the night by the constant warbling of my canaries. 
Tills I knew to be impossible, as, being a very 
light sleeper, I should have heart! them myself, 
as tile birds were kept in my dressing-room, which 
opened on ray own bedroom. Tliis was going on 
for some time, and though 1 moved some of my 
singing-birds, still my mother complained. At 
leugtli, one evening my housemaid called me, 
saying that one of the birds had got out of his 
cage, and was singing behind a large chest in the 
room ; that she hail lighted a candle to look for 
it, but could not find it, though she heard it sing¬ 
ing, and she feared it had got into a mouse-hole. 

I went up at once, and most distinctly heard the 
warbling, and lelt quite puzzled, as I knew no bird 
would sing in the dark and under such circum¬ 
stances. The note was not that of a canary; hut as 
I had several foreign birds, 1 thought one of them 
might have escaped; hut on looking at the cages I 
fouiui all right. I returned to the drawing-room 
really astonished, sa;*' g the notes must have come 
from the ghost of a dead canary. 

‘I gciieniby read and work in my bird-room, 
to enjoy tlie society of my feathered friends; 
and ill a lew days after 1 h.ul heard the stiaugc 
song, I w.is reading, when 1 was attracted by 
the same notes, hut much louder, and evidently 
coming Irom more than one vocalist. On look¬ 
ing, 1 saw three mice picking up the seed, and 
at the same time singing as sweetly, though mi 
so lou'l, ns a goo<l canary. They seemed 
larger than the comuion mice, and darker. They 
well' so tame they scarcely minded me, and 
reiuaiiied until they ha^ eaten as much us they 
wished. They became daily visitors, and every one 
in the house heard them. Strange to say, they 
first ajipearcd in the upper rooms. As our house 
was isolated, they could not have come in from a^ 
neighbouring house. They disappeared as mysteri¬ 
ously as they came, w'hich 1 attributed to the 
presence of a small Spanisli gi'eyhound, a great 
mouser, whose mode of dealing with them was to 
pounce suddenly on them and to swallow them 
whole. I c.\nnot say how much I missed the little 
warblers. 1 considered them a great acquisition, 
quite us much as any singiu^ bird, I have never 
since seen or heard a singing mouse, and was 
ungrateful enough to have forgotten the pleasure 
they liad given me, until reminded by the article 
in yoMT Journal, I feel quite positive that the song 
is not the result of disease, as 1 never saw fatter, 
sleeker, or more merry mice; and there must have 
been a number of them, as they were heard in 


'house, mA ij^t « 

' « 

A Maetl .num iu Bdiuburgh detained |a the 
otioe i little Ihtet than usual one evenly, l|iel 


a little late one evening, tny attention was attracted 
by what seemed like the singing of a canary at 
a dieUmce. Being somewhat puzzled to account 
for this, after some search we found the song 
proceeded from a mouse under one of the desks, 
apparently in search of food, «s of bread 

placed near it speedily vanished. Tm mouse gave 
another short song, took himself away, and has 
not since been heard of. The song was somewhat 
of a monotone, hut sweet withal; a continuous 
sort of trill, now and then somewhat piping.’ 

A correspondent kindly sends ns the fmlowinc 
curious anecdote; ‘ Some years ago, in my schoot 
days, myself and four brothers had a tutor. My 
father fitted up a room for us, which we called 
our school, wherein we had a piano, upon which 
it was the rule of our tutor to give myself, 
brothers, and two sisters lessons in music every 
day. You may suppose from this that the piano 
got some fearful thumping daily from five very 
rough lads alone. During our lessons some of 
the higher (treble) notes of the piano began to 
stick—that is, they would not rise after being 
pressed down. Our tutor said this was caused 
by dampness, and recommended the instrument 
to be wheeled ronnd to the fire at nights to cure 
these sticking notes. But after trying this plan, 
several times, with no result tow'ards its object, 
our tutor was determined to give the piano a 
thorough cleaning, and in doing so found, to our 
great astonishment, under the treble notes two 
niice-nests, one of which had five young ones. 
The nests were made chiefly of silk, taken from 
the ornamental wood-work in front of the piano, 
in which we had often been surprised to find 
holes; and my mother on several occasions accused 
myself and brothers of pushing our fingers through 
the silk and making these holes. Now the build¬ 
ing of these nests must have been going on while 
we were practising on the instrument, as we 
had heard several times something, as we fancied, 
inside the piano making a gnawing noise, little 
dreaming at the time tliat it was musical mice 
who were at the bottom of it all! ’ 

CHRISTMAS IN PRISON. 

BY ONE LONG SINCE RELEASED. 

That bright and joyous season of the year, when 
even the hearts of criminals are made to feel its 
exliilarating influence, hud come round. Long 
and anxiously had Christmas Day been looked 
forward to by many, as a day which would give 
us some little enjoyment. Enjoyment, do I say ? 
Yes; enjoyment; for such is the extraordinary 
nature ol' man, that the very smallest change 
from ordinary existence will give new zest to life 
ami make it for a time more endurable. Thus 
with us poor prisoners. Christmas Day had 
come round again; and even as the lively bells 
outside sent forth a merry peal, ushering in the 
festive morn, so did their sound strike up within 
us all the better thought*! and pleasurable feelings 
ol our hearts. The surly turnkey for once un¬ 
bended in his ordinary stern reserve, and opened 
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liifi lip} to return a dvil answer when the prisoner 
^forgetful at the moment of that janitors unre* 
lentiiig BeTerily-*ipw»e^ t^ie compliments of the 

Evei^ii^ to make ns happier than 

lire hid The sun shone forth in 

diongh its rap descended 
net.m;ihw aa one walhencompuseA jard^ pt we 
eeiild. etearlj on the ssxxonnding 

. lia^^:hfnHdings. The weather too wioi zemmkahljr 
more like a morning in Mar; so that di«re 
jiiB nothing to chill the warmth of fediOg we 
each experienced. 

This year Christmas came npoht Stmday^ which 
thus caused ns the loas of a holidsQr; for had it 
fdlen Hpon a we«^-day, that week-day would 
have been a hoHday. Christmas Day is ordi¬ 
narily a day of rejoicing. But when it comes (m 
a Sunday, much of the dd-faahioned rejotcini^ and 
festivities is put aside till the following day hy 
persons who are free to do as they please. In 
prison, however, not so. The boon of a Christmas 
Day when it Mis on a Sabbath consists only in 
the extra fare that is then given. It stays not 
the ordinary dreary, monotonoiw toil which would 
berin os usual on the following morn. But this 
did not trouble us much then. The happy day 
had come which was to dve us some change from 
the diet we had been living upon so long; and 
though it waff only one meal extra, still it was 
known to be- such as many outside would be glad 
to jump at In fact this was the anniversary of 
roast-beef, potatoes, and beer, to be served out to I 
the prisoners in addition to the usual allowance ; j 
and most eagerly vfs& the day looked for weeks j 
previously. The same indulgence would be given | 
on New Year's Day ; but generally Christmas was 
considered the most enjoyable. 

By this time I had got so accustomed to my 
hard but clean barrack-bed, that I could ordinarily 
sleep very well. On the present occasion, how¬ 
ever, many thoughts had kept me awake through 
much of the night-thoughts of those belonging 
to me ; for young as I was, I had got a wife—and 
thoughts of those too whose agency had brought 
me there. Had slic, my poor partner, any Christ¬ 
mas dinner ? Had they, rich as they were, better 
fare in prospect? And if they had, could they 
cat it with the same health and strength that 
I, their prisoner in jail, now possessed ? 

As the first dawn of day peeped through our 
windows, every one got up and dressed in his 
coarse but clean attire. Then on the door being 
opened, all took a brisk walk in the yard, with a 
more cheerful countenance than I had noticed for 
a long time. Little ‘Bobbie'—a bird we had 


that it was indeed a day of j >y—though, alas I 
not »o to too many—and frequent blessing were 
heaped the heads of those who thus caused 
the wretched prisoners to participate, if ever so 
sli^tjy, in the general huaiity of the Season. 



caught weeks before, and let loose again—came 


flying down from his post on some high turret 
which had the sun’s rays upon it, to look for a 
few e.xtra crumbs; and as he pecked away at a 
quantity that was soon thrown to him, it seemed 
as if he too hopped about more lively than usual, 
while his chirping notes appeared more musical. 
Such was the welcome accorded to the little bit 
of new life which on day came to enliven 
our poor hearts. 

The, officers also, dressed in their best, walked 
into the place with a more bland and animatine 

expression on their features. Even K-relaxed 

his usual scowl, and something like a smile could 
be seen on his face I Every one seemed to feel 


save the skk, eoi^ share ia tiliie addh^otud ecm- 
forts ind pleasure df the • 

Tb aw^ the t»fc salutetioa^iraa from Old Sam, 
echoed oth^: * A many Ohristmas to you, 

‘The same to you, old boy I and you too, mere- 
mates !* was my re|dy, as like salutations passed 
around, and conrersatiou, principally about tho 
extra dinner, became genemt. 

‘ Is It settled, Sam ? ’ asked one of the new- 
coraere, addressing the old man, he being con- 
ridered the oracle of the waji^ and m his 
capacity of wardsman, knowing the moat. ‘Is 
it settled that we are to have the extra dinner 
to-day ?' 

‘Certain sure,' was the reply. ‘1 heard Mr 
K—— give directions about it not many minutes 
ago. It '11 be sent out to bake, afterwards cut up 
in front [the front officesjj and then brought down 
here in tins.’ 

* But is the beer going to be allowed ? ’ queried 
another. 

‘Ah!’ replied Old Sam. ‘You'll find it come 
in here by gallons, and regularly served out, as is 
always done at them limes. I knowod all about 
it long ago, though I wouldn't say nothing then, 
as in case you should be difurepointed.’ 

‘ And pray, Sam,' said I, ‘ how came you to 
know so much beyond every one else ?' 

‘ Because,’ he replied, * I ferrets out evorythinlc; 
and if I hears half a wonl, I '11 find out t’other half 
if I can, when it's for my good in any way to 
do so.’ 

Satisfied, however, in onr own minds, without 
placing too much dependence on what he might 
I say, we patiently waited the dinner-hour. All 
wius carried on as usual until that time. The 
service in the chapel was performed in accordance 
with the ceremonies of the day, and it struck me 
there was more earnestness in attending to it by 
■ the prisoners than a.-^aal. Perhaps it was because 
there was a little of something new to be heard 
•in addition to the ordinary daily routine of official 
religious w’orship. And this again shews how 
beneficial, variety even inasuch matters, would be. 
But whether or no, great attention was now paid 
to what was uttered from the pulpit. 

After coming from chapel, the prisoners went 
’to their respective yards, where they had full 
! liberty to exercise tbcmselvea as they pleased till 
I the dinner-hour. Now, I must observe here that 
: the dinner-hour originally was noon ; but a few 
I weeks previous to this date it had been altered 
' to one o’clock. To-day, however, the customary 
allowance for dinner was served out at noon, so 
that the extra Christmas fare should be a sniiple- 
mentaiy meal at two p.m. What we had for the 
common food at twelve o'clock was the usual bread 
and soup, nothing more. This was hardly touched 
by any one, most of us saving it for some other 
time. Then began our preparations for the great 
feast. The table was neatly laid; plates and 
knives and forks were placed in good order; and 
the chimes of a neighbouring clock ontsido were 
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impatienl ly listened to as we counted tlie quarter- 
hours. With regsffd to our having plates and 
knives and forks, I must explain that they wero 
allowed to be sent in by friends from outside; the 
cutlery, however, being collected in a bt« by the 
wardsmau after every meal, and given to Uie turn¬ 
key at his office in the central lodge, jkt lei^ 
the quarter-honr before two sounded, stnd tfen 
we saw come down feom the front a htme wicker 
concern, lined with tin, and called the bread¬ 
basket, This waa filled with the best, or ,so con¬ 
sidered best, white bread, and a pound of it was 
served out to each man. By the time this was 
done the church clock outside struck two, and 
then several large tin dishes, laden with separate 
allowances ofthe oaked beef and potatoes, appeared. 
The sight and smell of them were almost a feast in 
themselves, for nothing of the kind had we caught 
glimpse of for many a long day. Boiled food of 
the same description, it is true we had had ; but 
then it was neither of such good quality, quantity, 
nor cooking. 

The first lot of beef and potatoes passed us by, 
followed by a large can ot beer holding about 
six gallons. Tliis went through the middle lo<lge 
to the correction or felon side; and so did the 
second and third arrivals, much to the increase 
of our longing desires. Presently it came to our 
tuni; and each of us soou had a pound of solid 
good beef, the same quantity of jwtatoes, and i 
a pint of porter. Need I say with what zest we | 
quickly sat down in our places to enjoy tins ' 
unwonted fen.st! Ificture it if you can, my readers. 

I have it all before mo now as I rewrite these 
words from the fading original. Yes ; the whole 
scene i'» in my eye now, and all I then felt, with 
all I have since gone through, and the many other 
t’hri«tmases spent in many strange places, amid 
many wondrous scev.. and peojdes, civilised and 
uncivilised, '■ince that hour when, with other 
pri'Oiiors, T greedily fell-to ou the really good 
iar<> bc'lou' me. Oh, with what relish was it 
eaten! No gourmet could have plunged into 
the daintiest dish with more gu^to than did we 
tackle the tempting and ample supply before us. 
Nor did we- - haixicned and reprobate as doubtless 
all prisoners are considered to be by outsiders-- 
forget to quietly ask a blessing, and also thank 
tht generous douor of that feast. To me, it seemed 
there never could bo better lood. ludeed, 1 
sincerely hoped that all I knew might luve as 
good. ^ 

The health of those who had given us this treat 
was pledged in a manner which no one need have 
been ashamed of. It came from the hearts of men 
made happy for a time in the midst of their 
misery, by the bounty of others. And if those 
kind persons could have seen the joyous counte¬ 
nances around that table, it must have diffused 
intense pleasure within their own benevolent 
hearts. 

It may seem strange to say so, and yet hungry 
as wc had felt, not one in the ward could manage 
the whole quantity of meat belonging to him. I, 
was satisfied before half had been oaten, and 
consequently reserved a portion for my supper 
and the next day. No doubt the beer in a 
measure lessened our appetite, for I have often 
since noticed such to be the case, especially when 
it was porter or stout. However, in our ward it 
was found that with our ordinary iood added, we 


had A Bufficiency to last us comforiably for three 
days.* 

During the time we had been enjoying our 
dinner, In came the governor and chaplain, the 
latter with a benevolent expression playing about 
his face on seeing ns so happy, as he said. The 
governor also ini^e some pleasant remarks, and 
promfodl ns tibe indnlgen<»t <i a huger fire than 
usual in the evening, ibid to a kter hour. By 
this time I had gut w the head odf our table, not 
exactly by senimty though, as on account of 
convenience for my datv at yaad-ws^her and 
attendant, and through the Mendl^ courtesy of 
my companions. Thus friim my seat, and with¬ 
out disturbing myself. I could easily look upon 
the others as they busily plied their knives and 
forks. It was a curious and an interesting sight 
Ail appeared as ordinary common individuals, 
and to my gaze, not one then had any of fie 
look whim habitual or professional criminals 
generally possess. Yet there were two or three 
noted characters seated at that hoard, though 
only, this time, here as misdemeanauts. Next 

to me on my left was poor A-, the talented 

scholar, teacher, thinker; and now, whatever 
previous wrong he had done, an earnest-minded, 

good man.' Adjoining him was B- C- ^ 

the well-known .‘smasher’ or utterer of base 
coin, a short man, with a sunburnt laughing 
countenance. He had endeavoured to ‘palm’ a 

{ >iece of money, but failed; and when taken, swal- 
owed the bad half-crown, at risk of sufTocation. 
Ultimately, under the doctor’s hands, the spurious 
coin was recovered, and brought in evidence 
against him. 

Opposite to me was Old Sam, grown gray in 
crime—reckless, hardened by a career so truly 
wonderful and horrible, even to suspicion of 
murder, that what I learned of him would be a 
startling history by itself Yet even he was not all 
bad. lie too was in prison as a misdemeanant for 
coining, and so serious was his offence, that he had 
got three years. 

Among others around the Cliristmas table was 
a gentlemanly looking man who had got a sen¬ 
tence of six mouths’ imprisonment first, to be 
followed by seven years’ transportation. His 
offence was i)erjury while in the police force, and 
trying to get a conviction against an innocent 
person to whom he owed some grudge. lie had 
a rather unpleasant time of it; though to the credit 
of prisoners be it spoken, that after a first hard 
fling at such men, they abate their indignation, 
and as all there are in a measure alike—criminals 
real or assumed to he—they liy to bo quiet and 
agreeable. This policeman had another to join 
him M'hilc I was there ; and they both quarrelled 
fearfully, letting out many a secret as to the 
doings not only of themselves, but the Force 
ffcnerally and the orders given them. Another 
cliaracter before my eye at that Christmas table 
was a half-silly, dwarfish young man, more like a 
boy than one grown up. A foundling, ho had 
never known the tender care of parents nor the 
guiding voices of the good. Ever in some trouble, 
which wan often forced upon him, I pitied him, 
and wished I were a rich man, to have taken him 
by the hands when both of us were free. 

One moi*e was a surly morose fellow, who knew 
seveial in the w^d, and was an out-and-out 
‘ shake-huzzer j ’ that is, an expert thief from ladies 
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alone. He mentioned a case which I could not 
doubt—for in there a sort of freemasonry pro¬ 
hibited lies among each other—in which he was 
the real culprit, while another man was trans¬ 
ported for it. He was in look so like the other 
man who was coming quietly along at the time, 
that when he stole a lady’s gold watch and her 
purse, the innocent man was pointed out by the 
bewildered lady, and despite his assertions to 
the contrary, was found guilty, and sent away! " 

Besides these, we had three or four more of a 
quiet and gentlemanly appearance in manner and 
tone; one of them very reserved and even 
haughty in his hearing. No one in the ward 
knew him, and I never heard who or what he 
was, I fancied he must have been high in posi¬ 
tion outside ; for even in talking occasionally 
with me he would speak abrupt and with a curt¬ 
ness not very pleasant to bear. If the officers 
knew his offence, it was studiously kept from us. 
His sentence of six months was without hard 
labour. If alive and chancing to read this, he 
will remember me, not only from one particular 
conversation we had, but from the special events 
of the evening following that Christmas dinner. 

The afteinoon was spent in talking and walking, 
and at supper (tea-time) our gruel w'as scarcely 
touched. How could it be, the horrid stuff, after 
such a ‘feast for the gods’as we had but just 
enjoyed ! Then came lock-up ; and as soon as the 
W'ardroom door was closed upon us and darkness 
had set in, a huge fire was made in the chimney 
grate, the wooden forms placed around, and the 
whole of us seated in circle before the cheering 
blaze. All that was now wanted, apart from 
freedom, according to Old Sam, was tobacco, 
which delicious weed the sly fellow pretended he 
had not got, though I had seen a quid secretly 
stowed away in his mouth. The next thing was 
for one or more of us to spin a ‘ yarn ;' and here 
I might moralise and advise to some possible 
good, were I not limited to space. Enough then 
to say that, though nearly every one there could 
tell many an ‘ owre true tale ’ of strange interest, 
and though it is well known that the professional 
criminal delights to boast of his deeds, yet on 
this occasion, and indeed nearly all my stay there, 
never a time but what all talk was hushed when 
I proffered, or was entreated to relate a something 
concocted in my brain from some of the works 1 
had read— Ivanhoe, Bob Boy, the Talisman, and 
Walter Scott generally, Dickens, then beginning 
his fame, James, and Fenimore Cooper. Some¬ 
times the Arabian Nights or Bulwer’s earlier 
novels were all more or less put under contri¬ 
bution by me. And it was curious as well as 
interesting to note the different tastes of my com¬ 
panions. Indeed I could not help psychologically 
studying them under this aspect of their minds, 
for it gave me an idea of what might have been 
their careers had each been always able to do as 
he now penitently wished. 

I have often thought of this scene on that, to 
me, most sadly memorable Christmas evening, 
and have wondered whether any of my then 
companions are alive, and what has lieen their 
fate. I could have inauired, or souglit out 
perchance in the criminal records, as to one or 
two who, I feared, were too surely doomed to 
continue in such a life; but the theme was too 
painful for me j and after my release, I dreaded 


anything approaching the subject, except to lay 
out in narrative form the many notes 1 had made 
while there, and which I may perhaps yet offer 
to the public. But if any of them are alive and 
chance to read this, they will remember the scene 
and the narrator. 

Not till midnight, as the church clock in the 
free street outside told us, was my tale done; and 
we went to our rest, all more,or less thankful 
to hehven for what we had received, and grateful 
to the benevolent donors for bu^ feast. 


A FOLDED LEAF. 

A rorusn page, old, stained, and blurred, 
I found within your book last night. 

I did not read the dim dark word 
I saw in the slow-waning light j 
So put it back, and left it there, 

As if in truth 1 did not care. 

Ah ! wo have all a folded leaf 
That in Time’s book of long ago 
We leave : a half-relief 

Falls on us when we hide it so. 

We fold it down, then turn away. 

And who may read that page to-day ? 

Not you, my child ; nor you, my wife. 
Who sit beside ray study-chair; 

For all have something in their life 
That they, and tiiey alone, may bear—■ 
A trilling lie, a deadly sin, 

A something liought they did not win. 

My folded leaf ! how blue eyes gleam 
And blot the dark-brown eyes I see ; 
And golden curls at evening beam 
Al>ove the black locks at my knee. 

Ah me ! that leaf is folded down, 

And aye for mo the locks are brown. 

And yet I love them who sit by. 

My best and dearest—dearest note. 
They may not know for what I sigh, 
What brings the shadow on rny brow. 
Ghosts at the best; so lot them be, 

Nor come between my life and me I 

They only rise at twilight hour ; 

So light tlie lamp, and dlose the blind. 
Small irerfume lingers in the flower 
That sleeps that folded page behind. 

So let it ever folded fie ; 

’Twill be unfolded when I die ! 
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PRIOB 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

At the close of the year we hear many people 
talking about the rules which they intend to 
adopt for the better ordering of their lives during 
tlic ensuing twelve months. They have deter¬ 
mined to relinquish bad Habits, and to give up 
those practices which militate against their moral 
or material welfare. In short, they purpose 
effecting a complete reform in their conduct, 
W'hich is to be put in force at the commencement 
of the new year—but not a moment before. 
They cling to the doomed habits with a tenacity 
that is strangely inconsistent with their professed 
determination to get rid of them. But we all 
know what little rclinnco is to be placed upon 
the professions of these individuals, who have a 
crop of good intentions annually, that never or 
rarely ripens into action. 

Vear after year they tell us the same story, and 
lay before us their programme of good intentions 
for the new year, pointing out with pride and 
satisfaction the chief items in it, and reiterating 
with fervour their firm determination to perforin 
everything promised. And how does it all end ? 
Perha])s for a week or n mouth the good resolu¬ 
tions are observed ; and then our eager self- 
reformer grows tired of improvement, and reverts 
to the old order of things with a sigh of relief. 
It is not in the nature of a sincere man to talk 
much about what good intentions he has formed 
-with regard to himself or others ; and experience 
teaches us that little value is to he placed upon 
■tlie professions of those who arc anxious to let the 
world know tliat they are very conscientious aud 
ardently desire improvement. As a rule, -we find 
that these people are both lazy and improvident. 
They belong to that class of wliich Mr Micawber 
was an eminent example; and like that distin¬ 
guished character, they are constantly in ditE- 
culties and troubles. In fact, they live in hope, 
and suffer in consequence. 

To men of industry and action, it must be 
singularly unpleasant to hear these announcements 
of contemplated self-reform from individuals who 


have not a grain of resolution in their character. 
It is such a mockery of sincerity and earnestness, 
that it cannot fail to provoke disgust in those who 
‘ reverence truth above all things.’ And yet how 
common it is to find young men at this time of 
year parading their list of good resolutions, for 
the purpose of edifying and favourably impressing 
their friends ! The pipe is to be given up; foreign 
languages are to be learned ; and other equally 
praiseworthy intentions are e.xpressed. And acted 
upon in how many instances ? Alas ! in very few 
indeed. The pipe soon asserts its sway again, 
and the foreign languages remain as foreign as 
ever. 

But it is sad when we consider that this 
disposition to form such resolutions as we have 
indicated is a sure sign of moral weakness, and 
of moral weakness too that leads to irremediable 
disorders. A hopeful young man imagines that 
he makes up for whatever laxity he may have 
' been guilty of in his past conduct, by resolving 
i upon improvement in the future. And thus he 
j goes ou year after year making resolutions only to 
I break them, and unconsciously—but surely and 
i inevitably—destroying that sense of moral recti- 
! tude within him, without which a man is the 
I heljdess prey of his own -wicked passions. He 
fools himself into the belief that he will amend 
in time ; aud that he will he able by a determined 
' effort to retrieve, his past follies. But the years 
creep on; and while he is putting off the day of 
amendment, the bad habits are growing stronger, 
and the power of giving effect to good resolutions 
is losing force and vitality. 

‘ Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay,’ 

is his motto; but the poet has added a pregnant 
warning to tliose that put their trust in such 
foolish anticipations. 

There arc few spectacles more contemptible 
than this professed self-reformer when he has 
reached an age at which reform is almost hope¬ 
less, He is then a misefrable vacillating wretch, 
full of hatred towards those who have Been, 
successful in life, and bearing a strong enmity 
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to-prosperity in general. He considers that tlie 
world has ill-treated him ; that ho has been mis- 
nnderstood; and that if ho had enjoyed fair play, 
he would have made his mark in the world. 
Probably he deems that he is a neglected genius, 
and tries to feel a lofty scorn for those successful 
mediocrities who look with pity and contempt 
upon his threadhare coat and shabby hat. He 
has a fine show of reasons to account for his ill 
success in life, most of wdiich spring from a fact 
of which he is extremely proud—namely, the 
difference between him and the rest of the world 
—which difference is, from his point of view— 
usually a very lofty and poetical one—altogether | 
in his favour. Thus he may be one, according to j 
his own report, whose passions wdll not brook ; 
control; whose nature is wild and untamable; j 
and whose ideas are altogether opposed to the | 
miserable conventionalities which regulate ordi- j 
nary people's lives. It is difficult to persuade ! 
such a one that he is but a conceited fool with i 
a lazy disposition and a vicious nature. He is j 
beyond reproof. Years of intellectual torpor and j 
moral turpitude have destroyed the capacity for | 
understanding truth or for aj^prcciating good j 
advice. How finely Pope has an^^wered those ! 
who thus desire to escape censure by professing ' 
to be overmastered by strong passions. He has 
the following in an essay contrilmte^l to the ' 
Spectator: ‘The strength of the passion-s will i 
never be accepted as an excuse for complying , 
with them; they were designed for subjection ; 
and if a man suffers them to get the upper hand, . 
he then betrays the liberty of his own soul,' j 

It W'ould be far better that those who cannot ’ 
keep good resolutions should refrain from making 
them; for there can be little doubt that in the 
process of making anti thou breaking them, the ' 
moral fibre of a man’s character becomes flaccid and : 
relaxed. Our moral nature is so con.stituted that 
any trifling with it is fraught with injurious con- ' 
sequences; and those who think that they may ’ 
abuse it with impunity find out—when achieve- ^ 
ment is nigh Ijopeless—that they have destroyed its , 
vitality, and thut^they are no longer in possessiem ' 
of that heaven-bom sense which is our l^est guide 
through life. 

It cannot be too frequently urged that success is 
the reward of labour, and that it is a vicious arid 
mischievous fallacy to supi^ose we can obtain it by 
any other means. A modern writer has beauti¬ 
fully expre-ssed this idea ; and of the many noble ! 
sentiments which Mr Ruskin ha.s given the world,' 
perhaps there is not one so pregnant with deep 
and penetrating wisdom. In the Storm of I't Hu-c 
the following pas.sage occurs : ‘Now it is only by 
labour that thought can be made healthy, and 
only by thought that labour can be made hai)py, 
and the two cannot be separated with impunity.’ 
This grand truth cannot be too earnestly taught 
and promulgated ; every child in the kingdom : 
should know it by heart, and learn to see ami I 
tinderstand its beneficent meaning. But it i.s to [ 
be feared that many of those who have given up | 
the best portion of their lives to vainly hoping for ; 
improvement without making any actual effort to ; 
attain it, are past the period when sucli truths can | 
have much effect. They are wholly lost to the j 
world of action, and live in an atmowhero of [ 
ikcams and clumerical anticipations. They are j 


the chief creators of those airy structures called 
‘ castles in the air,' and are content to enjoy the 
empty pleasure derived from living in such fanci¬ 
ful edifices. No doubt they are of a iqind with 
Pistol when he sings: 

If wLshes w'ould prevail with me. 

My purpose should not fail with me. 

Yes ; if wishes would prevail, k would be a very 
lazy world indeed to live in! 

We cannot contemplate ‘without a feeling of 
sadness tlie position of those who, having thus 
postponed the day of reformation, find themselves 
at last face to face with the bitter reality. They 
are rudely awakened from the moral lethargy into 
which they liave sunk ; they have neglected to 
make good use of Time; but Time has played sad 
havoc with them. ‘ Old Age has clawed them in 
his clutch,' and writhe and struggle as they may, 
there is no escape from his grasp. 

In fine, people should reform, if it be necessary 
to do 80 , at once, and without parading their 
intentions before the eyes of the world. They 
should go to work silently, and with a firm deter¬ 
mination to carry out, no matter how trying or 
hard it may be at first, those virtuous designs 
which they deem necessary for their welfare. They 
should not look for applause from the world; 
their highest reward will in due time come for 
the good they have done for themsidves or others ; 
meanwhile they will enjoy that which assuredly is 
a sweet and precious possession—the consciousness 
that they are worthily fulfilling the object for 
which they were brought into this w«rld. 

A more odious form of conceit; than tliis bragging 
about self-reform does not c.\ist, and no effort 
should be spared in order to stam]> it out. Let 
those tlien who wish to improve, labour to that 
end in silence and in sincerity; success is sure to 
crown their efforts. And to those wlio flaunt their 
good resfdutions in the eyes of the world—resolu¬ 
tions which are merely for show and not for use— 
we would recommend the following proverb : ‘ Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and 
be wise.' In short, let facia non verba be the 
motto of all. 


A SHADOWY STORY. 

A TALE or THE iniSH HKBELLION OF ’0S. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.-—CHAPTER III, 

Miss Decrot turned as pale as death ; os did 
her sister, who sank into a seat, apparently over¬ 
come by the shock ; but Madame Becroy said in 
her firmest, nay sternest tones: ‘Search, sir! I 
ask no immunity for my house. I wait the day 
when it shall be given to the liamea, as have been 
so many houses in which their owners dared to 
fi nd Bhfdter. Your chiefs have been patient longer 
than I expected.' 

Kate turned her pale face and scared eyes 
appealingly to her mother, as if to remind her 
how unwise it wfis to irritate a soldier; but the 
look was unheeded. Merely bowing in answer to 
Madame Becroy’s remarks, Westbury addre.ssed 
himself to the sisters, and hurriedly explained 
what he proposed to do. On the information he 
had received, he was compelled to search the 
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House; he Ii.mI no alternative; but he wished 
to do 60 .with as little inconvenience as possible. 

The- Houi' was broad and deep; it stood upon 
a larjje squ are of ground; but it was not lofty, nor 
had it many apartments above. Nor were there 
any underground kitchens or cellars. Westbury 
said he would go up with no one but the ser« 
geant to examine the rooms, and that upon their 
return his mem should go into the rooms and 
offices beyond the h^ll. No assent was given, but 
no objection was made to this plan, which was 
forthwith carried out The two militia-men again 
‘ stood at ease ’ at the door, so that the front of 
the House was efficiently guarded ; and as has pre¬ 
viously been explained, the sides and rear were 
also under surveillance. 

All was silent and dark above. Not only was 
there no one to be discovered, but there were 
no signs of any one having recently been there ; 
no chair was out of place, no bed disordered, as 
would have been the case had any fugitive been 
disturbed from his easily broken slumbers. In 
fact Dickies spoke for both when he said: ‘ I 
don’t believe there’s no one here, sir.’ 

Eelieved more than he cared to shew, Westbury 
descendcil, the men rousing themselves when he 
ap})eured, as though they felt that now indeed they 
Bnoiild be wanted. 

‘ You will take the men with you, Dickies,’ said 
the oilicer, ‘ and go over the rooms at the back.— 
Shut tlie door, men.’ 

The door was closed, and the men came forward. 
Now, the great staircase spoken of sprung from 
one side of the liall, and at its foot a passage ran 
straight to the haclc of the house ; but half-way 
a strong dc>or slmt off the rear premises, and this 
door, either from habit in the trouhlous times, or 
for tint more prosaic reason of its keeping out the 
draught, was alwaj 1 jpt shut. Of course it was ! 
now opened; and the sergeant, still bearing the 
liglitj led the wajg closely Ibllowed by the soldiers. 
As the lust man passed the door, Westbury ad¬ 
vanced to close it. Tlie great buu]) which swung 
and dared in the hall, tlirew its glare upon the stair¬ 
case and upon the door, as Westbury swung it to. 
He. pn.shed it close, but as he did so, recoiled Avith 
an exclamation of momentary surprise and alarm, i 
for tlie sha<low of a man, liuge and distorted, as 
shadows often are, fell ujton Itie door just in front 
of him. It was gone in an instant. For another 
instant the Lieutenant, recovering himself, thought 
the startling shade was his oavti ; but at once he 
knew it to bo impossible, and glanced swiftly 
round. 

The group was still at the stair-foot; and as 
Westbury turned^ his face, with a now stern 
expression upon it, he could not help seeing a 
wild look, a look of consternation, on each of the 
faces vvhich met his own. Again was the hue of 
Miss Kate’s cheeks pale to ghastlines.? ; and as tho 
officer tfirew a rapid glance around the hall, their 
eyes followed. He approached the ladies. ‘ You 
will remember that I nave not yet searched the 
dining-room,’ he said. (This was on the side of 
the hall opposite to his little sitting-room.) ‘I 
must do this. You can see that I have no 
choice.’ 

Madame Decroy bowed without speaking, then 
moving forward, herself threw wide open the 
door of the chamber. There was f. light burning 
there, but the room was empty. No living thing 


was to be seen or heard within it. After a brief 
but close search, Westbury came into the hall 
baffled and not a little diseoucerted—the women 
eagerly watching his every movement 
Presently, upon hearing the returning steps of 
his men, he glanced up the broad stairs, as if 
hesitating whether again to ascend them or not 
In fact, he was upon the point of doing so, when 
a short gasping exclamation startled him, and he 
saw Miss Decroy reel as though about to fall. 
She had fainted ; and Westbury springing towards 
her, caught her in his arms just as Dickies and his 
satellites re-entered the hall to report that all 
was quiet at the back of the house. This inci¬ 
dent led to confusion for a time. Westbury 
carried the insensible girl to the dining-room, an 
act which enlisted the sympathies ol Madame 
Decroy and Mrs Claridge in his behalf. He would 
fain have lingered longer with them; but duty 
compelled him to withdraw for the puimose of 

_Al._ •• _'I.?. 


dismissing the 


Dickies giving it as 


final conviction, that 0’Fl;TOn was as bad as 
Mullany; and that Squire Decroy had not been 
within a day’s march of Boreen for a month past; 
and that in point of fact he miist be in France, 
as every one had always believed him to be. 

As the outer door swung after his subordinate, 
Westbury turned and moved irresolutely towards 
his sitting-room; then glancing across the hall, 
and seeing that the door of the dining-room Avas 
open, he mustered up sufficient courage to inquire 
after Miss Decroy. He found her sufficiently 
recovered to sit up. She smiled faintly w'hen she 
saw him ; but with this smile there was, as there 
had previously been, an expression which was diffi¬ 
cult to understand—a terror, a wildness, which 
in some strange way was reflected on the faces of 
her mother and sister. Westbury said a few words 
e.xpressive of his regret at having thus disturbed 
them; but Madame Decroy interrupted him: 
‘ N(it a word of apology is needed, sir; we are 
and ought t« be thankful that fortune has placed 
a gentleman of humanity and delicacy in your 
position. We are your grateful debtors.’ There 
was an old-fashioned formality about this brief 
speech, which to a great extent agreed with the 
old lady’s style, and the Lieutenant felt that he 
was on a better footing with the family than he 
had ever been before. 

Secretly satisfied Avith this advance, be left 
them, to pass a solitary hour or two in his own 
room undisturbed, if Fate should so permit, and 
no more alarms should occur that night. Taking 
down one of his few hooks, he sought to com¬ 
pose himself for a quiet but ineffectual spell 
at reading. The shadoAvs haunted him—worse 
because they were shadows, and nothing more. 
He could not help thiuking that there was some¬ 
thing very mysterious about the affair. Twice 
repeated; there was the strangest part! Perhaps 
he ou'dit to report it. But then, what had he 
to report? Was he to say he had seen a 
ghost ? And if not, what was he to say he 
hful seen? The Lieutenant affected to laugh a 
little laugh aloud as this idea crossed his mind; 
yet ho AA'as perfectly aware even Avhile he did so, 
that he felt it to be an inexplicable and omi¬ 
nous business, which was in reality anything 
bat a laughing matter. 

Bead as hard as he would, concentrate his mind 
as he might, his thoughts would soon wander, and 
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instead of the pages of his book, he belipld the dis¬ 
torted outlines of the gigantic shadow' which had 
twice thrown itself so strangely before him. ‘I 
believe—I am sure,’ he at length exclaimed, ‘ that 
it was the same shadow. A jdague upon the thing! 
Now that I recall it, I am almost sure I could 
recognise the outlines! ’ So strongly did the idea 
possess him, that he Avas at last fain to give up the 
attempt at reading as liopeless; and not wishing 
again to intrude on the family, sought to compose 
ins nerves by another saunter in the open air; and 
so once more he found himself patrolling the road 
•outside. Nor was he alone in this task; the moon 
was now fitful; at one moment obscured by 
■clouds, leaving the night utterly dark, tlie next 
shining brilliantly, for she was near her full, and 
rendering everything around nearly as visible as 
by day. By these ^impses of light, he saw here 
and there the men Avho watclied the road through 
the village, a watch which of course was main¬ 
tained all night Ion"; while in the centre of the 
miserable hamlet, a dull light, which shone dimly 
through the red parlour-curtain of the poor hostel, 

! shewed where the headquarters of the detachment 
kept their vigils. 

As the moon vanished behind a huge cloud, her 
last rays shewed him—or he imagined so—a group 
of three or four persons standing beneath a tree 
on the road-side. He advanced tow'ards the spot, 
j and now he certainly heard a step in the darkness 
I eoming towards him. His hand moved towards 
I tlie hilt of his sword; but he smiled at his pre- 
I caution the ne.xt inoment, as he recognised the 
’ broad figure of Biddy Quin, 
j ‘ Good-evening, Biddy,’ said the officer. ‘ Was 
I Ihere any one with you just now I ’ 

I ‘ Wid me, yer honour i ’ returned Biddy, ‘ Sure, 

{ an’there’s not a sowl to be seen betwix tins an’ 
i the houses ou the hill, an’ it’s meself that 
i w’alked all the Avay in.’ 

j ‘What ! since 1 saw you at Boreen House 1 ’ said 
I Westbury. * 

j ‘Avcoorsc, An’why not ?’said Biddy. ‘Wid 
j a night like this, an’ that ble.5.?ed moon, it’s 
I a short hall-hour there. I’m ghul to see yer 
{ honour, for it’s ungrateful ye’ve been tliinking 
{ me, by raison of me niver tellin’ ye, how thankful 

; me an’ the childer was ’- 

‘Oh, never mind that, Biddy,’ interrupted the 
I officer. ‘1 have been repaid, you know ; you must 
; thank the ladies at the House, not me.’ 

, But Biddy’s eloquence and gratitude Avere not 
I thus to be extinguished, and she persisteii in 
i enlarging upon the officer’s generosity, walking 
I towards the village all the while, until, to get rid 
j of her, Westbury turned abruptly towards the 
; House, and left her in the midst of her florid 
i thanksgivings. Even then he did not fairly escape 
I until he Avas standing in the hall, for the woman 
j folloAved him to the door, and us he somewhat 
! rudely shut it in her face, he heard these last 
! words : ‘ An’ it’s meself an’ the two sick childer 
! will niver forgit’- 

i Half amused, half annoyed, Westbury repaired 
; to his room, having had a far shorter stroll than he 
I had intended ; while Biddy—who might naturally 
be supposed to feel hurt at having her full flood of 
gratitude rolled back upon herself—went UAvay 
with actually a smile Aipon her face. This smile 
was not altogether one of forgiveness ; there Avas a 
triumphant and very knowing look with it; and 
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strangely enough, Biddy, Avho had been but five 
minutes before so anxious to get home to her 
children, and had Avalked sloAvly and heavily, as a 
woman tired by a long and hurried Avalk would do, 
now strode sAviftly off, at a pace indeed that many 
a man might envy; and what was also strange, 
she retrod the road she came. 

The next morning dawned in rain—a steady per¬ 
sistent rain, which continued with little inter¬ 
mission throughout the day and indeed for several 
days to come. No soul who Avas not absolutely 
compelled to be out was seen in the half-liquid 
street of Boreen ; even the pig.s, Avhich had seemed 
to defy every variety of Aveather previously, now 
deigned to seek the shelter of cart-sheds, or 
what AA’as still better an<l more customary, the 
interior of the cottages. Yet bad as the weather 
Avas, Westbury gladly Avelcomed the hours Avhen 
he Ai'ent his rounds, muddy and raiu-beaten though 
he speedily became ; for the ennui of sitting alone 
all day Avas now becoming ijitolerablc. Sleeping, 
smoking, and reading he had tried, and exhau.ste<i 
them all, pretty nearly exhausting himself as Avell. 
There was a short break iii the monotony wlien 
the household met at dinner ; but even although 
Westbury fancied there was a little more kindnes.s 
in the tone in Avhich he was addreased, and 
although he endeavoured to start some kind of con- 
A'ersatiou by inquiring after Miss Decroy’s beiiltli, 
yet no great extension of tlie .sitting came of the 
attempt. Indeed, Avhen be slieAA'ed some desire to 
prolong his stay with them, the same half-wild, 
half-terrified expre-s-sion, Avhich he remembered so 
well from the previous cA’cning, came over tlie 
young lady’s face. Puzzled by this, and quite 
unable to JiA'ine Avhat he Ava-s doing to cause such 
a change, the Lieutenant Avithdrew, and passed a 
few more dreary hours in his sanctum. 

On lliat niglit, happily—so lie thought of it— 
Miss Kate aa’us his visitor. The impulse Ava^ be¬ 
yond his power to resist. ‘Ah, Miss Oecroy,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘you are like a ray of sunshine break¬ 
ing into the dull ccdl of a prisoner.’ This was 
the lirst time bo bad ever ventured upon any¬ 
thing so florid ; and he looked .so coiif'u.sed at 
bis own temerity, that the girl gave Avay to the 
uriAvonted eiithusbtsm of the moineiit in a silvery 
laugh. 

‘ Why, I thouglit it Avas only Ave Irish that 
were romantic and poetic in our language,’ ndnrned 
Miss Kate; ‘but that .seems quite a deliisioti. I 
never had so complimentary a speech directed to 
me before.’ 

‘ I really must bog your pardon,’ said We.stlmry, 
still more confused. ‘I feel I ought not to do 
so ; but—but I could not help it, Mis,s Decroy, 
and that must be iny excuse. I had been so 
uneasy and dull here ; within and Avitbout, all 
so wretched, that Avheii you iqipeared it Avas as if 
the sun or moon were rising ’- 

‘Nay, nay,’interposed tlie young lady; ‘this is 
growing more poetical stilL In spite of appear¬ 
ances, I shall have to believe that you are as truly 
an Iri.shintm as—as Biddy Quin herself. The com¬ 
parison may be allowed to prove that I am native 
and ’-- 

She stopped here; and Westbury having broken 
the ice, mustered fresh courage. ‘ Pray, finish 
the quotation, Miss Hocroy. But you must for¬ 
give me if I say one thing more.’ 

The girl looked an inquiry and her permission. 
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‘ The greatest prejudice I have noticed since I 
have been in the country, Miss Decroy, is the 
, universal prejudice of its people in believing that 
the English are prejudiced against tliem’ 

^ That a prejudice!' exclaimed the girl, her 
large dark eyes opening to the widest in her 
astonishment. 

‘ Certainly,' rejiurned the Lieutenant quickly; 
‘and a most mistaken one. There are liosts of 
Englishmen who a<knire Ireland, and—and the 
Irish people, more than they can easily express— 
more than the tongue ’- 

‘I am sure I shall never cherish the equally 
mistaken prejudice as to the English being matter 
of fact or prosaic,’ interrupted Miss Decroj’-, as she 
moved towards the door. ‘ I feel that the Milesian 
reputation for flowery discourse is obtained on false 
pretences, and must be restored to the Saxons.’ 
With this she was gone; and had a veritable sun¬ 
beam quitted the room, it could not have seemed 
more changed and dull to its occupant. 

More rain, more yawning; a visit from the 
corporal with his report; nothing afresh; more 
rain—it had never left off raining—more yawn¬ 
ing, until at last ten o’clock came. There were no 
chimes in Boreen, no booming church clock to 
announce the time; but that it was ten o’clock 
Westbury knew, by referring to his bulky 
watch ; and heartily glad was he to find it late 
enough to justify him in going fairly to bed. 
Rising, therefore, with one tremendous yawn, 
which seemed to e.xpend the reserved force of 
fifty that he had recently checked and strangled, 
he was moving slowly towards the hall, when 
his ear caught the unusual sound of a horse 
approaching. Another instant and he could hear 
the jilash of hoofs tlnough the rain-pools; then 
—as he knew from the first it would be—the 
rider halted; there ' 'as a short pause, during 
which ho heard voices, and then came a heavy 
knock at tin: door. As he was standing in the 
hall, and knew right well of wliat kind the 
visitor.^ must be, he did not hesitate to open the 
front-door; and there sure enough stood Dickies, 
his gray greatcoat streaming with wet, his forage¬ 
cap soaked. Just behind him was a horseman, 
a soldier also, a.s his capacious cloak testified. 

‘ De.spatches, sir, from C-said Dickies briefly. 

The rider threw up his hand in .a military salute, 
then shaking the wet from his huge cloak as he 
moved it, handed a packet to the oliicer. 

‘ Do you go on farther ? ’ asked Westbury, as 
he broke tlio seal, noticing that the soldier 
gathered up his bridle-rein, as a man about to 
start. 

‘Yes sir,’ replied the trooper;' ‘we mean to 
have’em to-night. I don’t mind a good wetting 
once more, to catch the thieves, for I've had many 
a soaking for nothing through them.’ 

‘Oh, that's it, is it? said the officer, and then 
hurriedly glanced over Im letter.—‘Turn the 
whole of the men out at once, Dickies,’ he con¬ 
tinued ; ‘ lose no time. Cali for me here in half 
an hour.’ Tim trooper, who had lingered for a 
moment, threw np his hand to his soaked cap 
again, and then plashed off through the mud 
and rain. 

‘ I thought as much, sir,’ said Dickies, with 
something like a groan. ‘ Mullany said the 
Ercuoh sloop was to be off tbc coast to-night or 
to-morrow, and there’s to be a regular rush for 


her. But the chain will be complete this time, 
and we shall have them. I gave the men a hint, 
sir, and we shall be here within the half-hour.' 

‘ Do you know the route ?’ asked Westbury. 

‘ Yes sir,’ replied the other; ‘ a little different 
from, our former ones. I expect the detachments 
from Loughie and Five Hills will take the bog 
lines, as we are to keep the lower road. Mullany 
has gone to Loughie.’ 

‘Be sharp, Dickies.!’ said the officer, as he 
closed the door gently, to avoid disturbing the 
house. As he did so, a slight creaking noise 
attracted his attention; he paused with the door 
in his hand, watchful and listening. The sound 
was not repeated; he had hardly supposed it 
would he, for he had distinctly recognised it as 
the soft closing of a window. ‘ They are on the 
alert,’ muttered Westbury as he returned to his 
room. ‘It’s as well our expedition takes place 
to-night; if it were to-morrow, we might not be 
first upon the road.’ His preparations were soon 
made; he buckled his cloak with a sigh as he 
heard the ceaseless patter of the rain ; for he 
had had quite sufficient experience in traversing 
the hy-roads in Ireland, to know what was before 
him. 


PRE-HISTORIC RECORDS. 

The caves, tombs, and gravel-drifts of the earth, 
which are of all objects the most uninteresting 
to the casual observer, have in our days become 
strangely eloquent. At the touch of science they 
have lent a voice to the dumb ptist. Raising the 
veil of antiquity, they have unrolled page after 
I)age of ancient liistory, ivritten neither with pen 
nor pencil, but stamped on the rude implements 
of war or the chase, imprinted on the few threads 
of decaying tissue that inwrap the crumbling 
skeleton, engraved on the bracelet of bronze or 
silver that encircled the slender wrist of some 
pre-historic beauty, or chased on the brooch of gold 
that clasped the mantle of some renowned but 
forgotten chieftain. 

So exact are the deductions to be drawn from 
these mute records of the past, that they h.ave 
been divided by Sir John Lubbock in his Pro- 
historic Times (London, Williams and I^orgate) 
into four well-defined ages—the drift age, the age 
of polished stone, the age of bronze, and the age of 
I iron; each of these marking an advance in know¬ 
ledge and civilisation which ainounted to a revolu¬ 
tion in the then existing manners and customs of 
the world. The drift .age or Paleolithic period is 
marked by deposits ol rude stone implements; to 
it succeeds the Neolithic, or age of polished stone, 
in which the same stone iniplenieuts were in use, 
but of a superior class, highly polished and well 
finished. 

The wandering savage who lived by the chase 
and cut up his prey with the rude unpolished 
flint knives of the Paleolithic age, was coeval with 
many extinct animals which then ranged over the 
wide forests that in those early times covered our 
own countrv in common with many portions of the 
coutineut. ”ln the caves of Derbyshire and else¬ 
where, many of the rudely chipped knives and 
arrowheads of these ancient hunters are found, the 
rudest occupying the lowest strata; shewing that 
even in that remote age man had the same ten¬ 
dency to improve as now, and that the practice 
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of even these rude germs of art led to a gradual 
perfecting of them. Some of the remains of the 
ancient Nirarods of that remote and, but for these 
stone record)^ unwritten age, have been found in 
caves and sepulchral tumuli; and of all the living 
races of men they resemble the Eskimo most 
closely. With them are found the remains of 
such extinct animals iis the cave-bear, the mam¬ 
moth, and the woolly rhinoceros ; and they appear 
to have been driv<m along with these animals 
towards the north, through the action of some 
geographical change whose magnitude we have now 
no means of gauging. 

The Neolithic era marked the dawn of a now 
and higher civilisation. In many parts of the 
countiy, notably at Hardham in Sussex and in 
Kent, many collections of polished stone imple- j 
ments have been found, such as stone axes and 
adzes, chisels, gouges, small saws, hammers, awls | 
for boxing, stone picks for turning up the soil, | 
pestles, mortars, querns, and spimlle-whorls, ; 
Needles have also been fonnd, which imply a i 
knowledge of the art of sewing; and cups and i 
various other vessels of nide earthenware, which j 
shew that these old-world folks could ply the ■ 
potter’s craft with a considerable degree of deft- : 
ness. The laones found shew also that they j 
no longer depended for a precarious subsist- j 
ence altogether upon the spoils of the chase, j 
but t’.at they were herdsmen and tishermen 
as ' ell. They possessed the horse, a small 
shovt-homed ox, two kinds of swine, goats, and 
homed sheep, with dogs of a large breed. In 
architecture tliey were unquestionably far behind, i 
for their dwellings seem to have consisted of pits | 
roofed with wattle. The remains of these ancient I 
Neolithic builders are plentifully scattered over | 
the country. They were all built or rather j 
scooped out upon one plan. There was a circular i 
shaft for an entrance, going down to a depth of j 
from seven to eight feet, five to seven feet wide at I 
the bottom, and narrowing to three at the top; and 
round this was a chamber or cluster of chambers. 
In th^se huts arc found a variety of the polished 
stone implements mentioned above, bones of llie 
domesticated animals, and shreds of pottery. In 1 
north Kent there are a series of vertical shafts! 
sunk in the chalk; but these seem to have been 
rather flint quarries than the homes of our 
Neolithic forefathers. 

In the north of Scotland, modified perhaps to 
suit the greater inclemency of the climate, the 
Neolithic dwellings are somewhat different, and 
take the form of massive circular huts or burghs, 
as they are called. In these are found the same 
stone implements and the same bones of animals. 
The flint of which these stone implemeuLs are 
made was obtained by quarrying for the flint 
nodules in the chalk. Many of these mines with 
the mining tools still remain, with great quan¬ 
tities of cMps and splinters; which shew that the 
flint implements were partially at least manufac¬ 
tured on the spot where the flint was obtained. 

In some instances, caves seem to have been 
used as dwellings by the Neolithic inhabitants 
of Europe; and where not employed as a shelter 
for the living, they seem to have hecii fre¬ 
quently selected, when within reach, as a resting- 
place lor the dead. In these cave-mausoleums, 
numerous skeletons of both sexes and of all ages 
are found. Where no cave was to be had, the 


de^ as our readers are already aware, were 
buried in barrows or cairns: numerous broken 
implements were laid beside them; and from the 
quantities of calcined bones found in some of 
these ^ves, it 'is believed that in the case of 
a chief, human sacrifices may have been offered. 
From the number of these tombs and the plen¬ 
tiful remains of Neolithic dwellings scattered over 
Britain, we are led to the contusion that our 
country, in common with Europe, had in those 
days a somewhat large and tolerably civilised 
population, who had flocks and herds, who prac¬ 
tised agriculture, and who were hunters and fisher¬ 
men. 

In the pile or lake dwellings of Switzerland, 
which are assigned to this era, many interesting 
discoveries have been mada Three kinds of wheat 
—one an Ji^yptian variety—have been found; also 
two kinds of .barley, two kinds of millet, the 
remains of fruit such as apples and pears, peas, 
flax, and weeds. For their cuttle and swine the 
lake-dwellers seem to have laid up winter fodder 
in the shape of acorns and beech-nuts. They mada 
cloth of their flax, and could even weave it into 
an ornamental pattern. From an examination of 
the human remains found in these curious lake- 
dwellings and in the sepulchral caves, the most 
eminent geologists are of opinion tliat our Neo¬ 
lithic ancestors were of the satue race as the 
Basque-speaking peoples who are still to be found 
in the north of Spain and in the south of France. 

However acquired, the possession of Bronze 
marks an era of advancement. The dwellings of 
the people who used it were better, and their cir- 
cuuistjuices more comfortable, than tlio.se of the 
Neolithic tribes they succeeded. They had axes 
and sickles of bronze, gouges, chisels, liammer.s, 
and knives ; and as a natural consequence, all the 
products of their labour w'cre superior and better 
finished, Tliey could weav'e well, a tough and 
strong fabric, and their clothes were I'unned of 
several pieces sewed together. Their clolli is 
almost invariably of linen; no woollen cloth 
belonging to this period having been found either 
in France or Switzerlaird; but in a wooden 
coffin discovered in 1801 at Kibe in Jutland, the 
remains of a body W'ei-o found inclosed in a cloak 
of coarse woollen clt-l,li; a woojJen cap covered tlio 
head, the low'er limbs having been wrajiped in 
woollen leggings. Under tlie cloak w'as a woollen 
shirt, girt round the W'aist by a long woollen band. 
A bronze dagger in a w ooden slieatli bad been laid 
beside tlie dead hand ; and in a small box were a 
few* necessary articles for the long journey towards 
the spirit-laud, consisting of another woollen cap. a 
comb, and a knife—the wrhole inclosed in a bull’s 
hide. Another coffin contained the parapbexiuilia 
of an ancient belle, a brooch, a knife, a double- 
pointed awl, and a pair of tw-eezers—all of bronze, 
two studs, one of bronze and one of tin, and a 
javelin head of flint; while a third coffin, that 
of a baby, contained a small bronze bracelet and 
a bead of amber. Sir John Lubbock considers 
that these bodies belonged to the close of the 
bronze period. Bodies wrapped iu woollen cloth 
have also been found in Britain, a.s at Scale 
House barrow near llylston in Yorkshire. It is, 
however, worthy of remark tliat it is only in 
the exceptional coses in which tlie body is turned 
into adipocere (an unctuous waxy substance), that 
woollen clotK is found; in normal circumstances 
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that fabri'i would disappear fax more rapidly than 
linen. 

The bronze emains found in the Rhone Valler 
prove tliat the uit of metal-working once acquireo, 
was carried by these early races to great perfection. 
Tliey were acquainted with the processes of cast¬ 
ing, tempering, stamping, and engraving metal. 
With this discovery of a new art came a simul¬ 
taneous iinproveftient in the potter’s craft; the 
rude cups of the JJeolithie age disappear, and 
are succeeded by* vessels of an endless variety 
of form and ornamentation, some of which are 
extremely beautiful. Some of the vases are inlaid 
with tin, others are marked with the same pat¬ 
terns employed to decorate the Etruscan vases of 
Italy ; while others found in the pile-dwellings of 
the lake of Bourget, have representations of men 
and animals. The collections of bronze jewellery 
are also abundant and curious. They consist of 
bracelets, armlets, long hairpins with decorated 
heads, rings, earrings, girdles adorned with pend¬ 
ants, brooches, buttons, studs, and torques for the 
neck. War being iu these early days as common 
as it appears to be in more modern times, we 
find well-stored armouries, comprising battle-axes, 
arrows, and clubs, lances and short swords, as 
also helmets and shields of thin plates of ham¬ 
mered bronze. Their graves resemble those of 
their Neolithic predecessors, with one important 
dilference—dead bodies were burned as a rule 
instead of buried, the ashes, inclosed in urns, 
being placed in the tombs. 

In the lake-dwellings of Eastern Switzerland 
the implements found are of bone and stone ; 
but in those of Western Switzerland there are 
rich accumulations of bronze iiiiplemeuts and 
ulensilb ; while in the upper layers of debris, 
iron begins to appear; shewing how in its turn 
the bronze was sii]'}'’anted by a metal still more 
universally useful, and destined to be the type 
of a grand era of enlightenment and progress. 
Almost as interesting and instructive as the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland are the Danish kitchen- 
middens or shell-mounds, refuse-heaps which have 
accumulated round the tents or huts of the primi¬ 
tive population. Many of these have been exam¬ 
ined; and rude liasks, sling-stoncs, axes, flint 
fragments, and the bones of various animals, have 
been obtained from them. 


that man certainly existed in Western Europe 
during the period of the mammoth and the Wvino- 
cem tiehorhinua, and that the presumption is that 
he also existed in pliocene and even in miocene 
times; but the proofs of that—the remains of the 
earliest representatives of our race—are to be 
sought, he thinks, in warm, almost in tropical 
climates. 

From the manners and customs of modern 
savages, much light may be thrown upon the 
early condition of pre-historic man. After con¬ 
sidering the condition and progress of the Hot¬ 
tentots, Veddahs, Australians, South Sea Islanders, 
Eskimo, and others, Sir Jo^ Lubbock remarks 
that, in reading any account of the savage races 
at present existing in the world, *it is impos¬ 
sible not to admire the skill with which they 
use their weapons and implements, their inge¬ 
nuity in hunting and fishing, and their close 
and accurate powers of observation.’ By all 
these qualities we may suppose pre-historic man 
to have been distinguished in at least an equal 
degree. The habits and customs of existing 
savages, however, while presenting many points 
in common with each other, present also many 
points of divergence, arising from independent 
development; and such was no doubt also the 
case in the most ancient times; the degrees of 
civilisation even in the stone age would differ 
much. 

It is evident that man when he first spread over 
the surface of the earth must have been in a con¬ 
dition represented by the lowest type of savage. 
Then by slow degrees, by imitation, and by the 
teaching of experience, the capacity of lodging 
and clothing himself, and of improving his simple 
implements, would develop and expand, until 
man, physically one of the weakest and most 
unprotected of all animals, ivould, to quote from 
our author, ‘by dint of that subtle force which 
we term mind,’ make himself independent of 
nature, careless of the inclemency of the seasons, 
skilful to force from the stubborn soil the food 
which suited him, or the ores from which to forge 
the weapons which gave him power ; till at last, 
‘ monarch of all he surveyed,' He could cope in his 
native coverts with the shaggy lion, and be more 
tbau a match for the tierce wild-bull, and over¬ 
take in the chase the fleet stag or bounding ante- 


in primeval times, many animals were abundant | lope. _ 

in our own country and all over Europe, whicli j The wild-man, like the wild-heast, is always 
seem gradually to have disappeared. Some of | timid, alw'ays su.spicious, always on the watch; and 
these enumerated by Sir John Lubbock are the the condition of the savage wonian is ^ill 
cave-bear, the cave-hyena, the cave-lion, the mam- cruel. ‘ She shares' says Sir John Lubbwk, all 
moth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the liippopo- the sufferings of lier mate, and has also to bear ms 
tamus, the musk-ox, the Iiish elk, the wild-horse, ill-humour and ill-ipage. Even the possession of 
the glutton, the reindeer, the aurocli, and tlie beauty, far from being an alleviation, is only m 

urus or wild-ox. Simultaneously with tliese or aggravation of the evils of her lot, by securing for 

with some of these w’ere human beings, who bar- her a hard tliraldorn to rna.Dy masters.' 
boured in caves, and whose skeletons are found in With growing civilisation, on the other hand, 
caverns mixed up with the bones of these ani- come security and confidence, and that sense of 
mals and with stone or bronze implements. About justice and honour which is the best protection of 
these cave-men there is necessarily much less the weak; and with thp increasing and amelioxa- 
information than there is about those of the ting influences of science, a great improvement 
Neolithic period; comparatively few skulls have may still be looked for in the condition of our 
been found which were in a state that admitted race. We stand perchance upon the threshold 
of restoration; and among these few, there are of a future, brighter than even the bnght^t 
great difl'erences. dreams of our past; on the verge of a Utopia long 

With regard to the antiquity of man. Sir John deemed impossible, when the moral nature, un- 

Lubbock, after carefully examining the views of vitiated by an erring will, shall no longer fetter 

many eminent geologists, comes to the conclusion the eager soul to base aims and unworthy aspira- 
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ttos, but shall leafe ifr tioltB fwe acope and * , ,rs ^ 

tegaUty of biirthikU M action. Then to the ^ *The cbinaes,* she answerod. ‘On thw »jghb 

hnman race, still ih it* vast masses so ineffably they are always nmg—as a farewell to Christmas, 

degraded, a new and imore mighty civilisation may I suppose.' 

unlock boundleai stores of knowledge and powstf May I not stay too ? 

and unaeal firaslx fouQtains of pure and unfailing * If you wiah/ 

enjoyihent. wrapped a sbawl about her, and together 

they stood upon the balcony. There in the pale 
clear light, with that lovely fdfce near his, the 
prudence and calmness to«which Lewis had 
schooled himself fled away, and burning worda 
trembled on his lips. But when she looked at 

had dwindled down to iittie lumps oi wax ; a him, it w'as so calmly, so smilingly, aliuost aa 

BMnt ot frtelcd fir-twigs fiUed the room, a litter ftoog'i miglit liare guessed his thoughts, and 

of sweets and coloured paper covered the floor; \ ‘l‘“ '■“Men reproach. Ho 

t ai. i n *1, • j -.1, turned from her abruptly, 

and the children, their arms filled with new pos- .r^ake care !’ she cried, stooping and lifting a. 

sessions, clustered round Ivy as she sat in her low jittle dark object from the ground at his feet, 
chair, telling them the good-night story—and to- « What is it ? ’ he asked, 

night it was the old story of Christmas that the ‘A chrysalis,’she said. ‘Does it not seem 

sweet tones of her voice repeated, with many strange to think there is life in that—that it ia 

a quaint child-like conceit and comment of her ;■ sleeping, and will wake ! ’ 
own, told with unconscious heedlessness of any i \ now,’ he said, 

stranger’s presence, though Sir Lewis had drawn !./yes,’ she answered; ‘ but it will be beau- 
w V f .1, e 1 i tiful some day. Perhaps, a lovely butterfly ’ She 

near to listen to the familiar words. . v i .u ■'t i ^ 

! touched the hard pupa-case caressingly. ‘It is 


CHRYSALIS. 

IN K)PR CH-aPTEBS.—CHAPTER III. 

It was evening; the candles on the Christmas-tree 
bad dwindled down to little lumps of wax ; a 
scent of frizzled fir-twigs filled the room, a litter 
of sweets and coloured paper covered the floor; 
and the children, their arms filled with new pos¬ 
sessions, clustered round Ivy as she sat in her low 
chair, telling them the good-night story—and to¬ 
night it was the old story of Christmas that the 
sweet tones of her voice repeated, with many 
a quaint child-like conceit and comment of her 
own, told with unconscious heedlessness of any 
stranger’s presence, though Sir Lewis had drawn 
near to listen to the familiar words. 


response. 

There was no answer; only her little hand 
closed more tightly upon his—then—through the 
night came the first clash of the Christmas bells. 
Something as she heard them seemed to shake 


When at last the children were dhmissed, Ivy i ^^^^th being ugly for a while, sometimes.’ Then 
leaned back silently, her eyes gazing into the ' turning away, she laid the sleep-enwrapped insect 
glowing fire-pictures ; and he sat silent too, watch- ; curefully in a hollow of the balustrade, and stood 
ing her. That sadness had come back to the fair ■ liy it silently, perhaps comparing its lot with her 
face ; not from the remembrance of that burden ’ own. The action was eagerly noted by her corn- 
laid upon her for nigh twenty years, and borne so : r^HUon, who with a sudden impulse cla.sped her iu 

patiently, that it might not darken the lives ofi ,,, i x. i 

those around; nor from the approaching future, ‘Ivv-darling!’he whispered. And she, startled 
f T. , V 1 looked up once with glad surprise; then a great 

of which she had spoken ; nor from the thought of; crimson wave flu.shed lier face, as she tried to free 

those who had once made the Christmas bright in I herself from his embrace. ‘No, no!’ he said 

the old home, w’hose voices and laughter had made i hurriedly. ‘ Ivy, listen ! ’ 

the dark oak rafters ring, those who had forgotten | And then, wdiile she .stood passive in the dawn 
Christmas joys and Christmas sorrows in the land : of that unlooked-for happiness, Jie told her of Ida 
beyond the ‘wreck of time.’ She was thinking i love. Wrought up by the excitement of the 
of that strange influence the last few days had j moment, carried away by her beauty and the 
cast upon her life. Those who only knew her i influence her presence wrought on him, he spoke, 
outward existence, her peaceful round of duties, ; He told her that his happiness now depended upon 
her self-devotion for the happiness of others, per- I her, that she must be henceforth the guardian 
haps thought—as it is so often thought of those ; angel in his home and life—and then awaited the 
who hush their sorrow to silence, and teach 
themselves contentment—that she had no hidden 
life. Yet the yearning for love which dwells in 
every woman’s heart, had its place in hers—the 
longing for that joy from which she had deemed 


herself for ever shutout—and now-. Was it i her from head to foot, then very gently she freed 

then to be wondered at that she, for the first time herself from his hold. 

sensible of homage to herself, should have given ! ‘Sir Lewis,’ The words were spoken so calmly, 
her whole heart unconsciously to the only one { there seemed no likeness between her and the 
who had looked with love, not pity, upon the ; trembling girl but an instant before clasped in his 
beauty of her face ? How would it be wlien he i arms, and with her low tones still came the song 
was gone, and she alone again, with the memory i of the bells. ‘ Sir Lewii^ I cannot but thank you 
of this bright glimpse of blessedness all re-! for your words, to which I ought not to have 

maining 1 ! listened—only love is so new, so ’- She paused 

At last she roused herself. ‘ Are you not going i for a moment. ‘ I was surprised,’ she continued ; 
to keep George company to-night, Sir Lewis ?’ j ‘and you—you have not thought sufficiently over 
He started. * Half-past eleven ! I had no idea i what you have said ; you have spoken on the 
it was BO late.’ i impulse of the moment. But I tbaiik you ; for 

‘Nor L’ She rose and unfolded one of the i whatever the future may have in store for me, I 
ehutters and opened the vapour-bedewed window, i shall feel that I am not so utterly shut out from 
The night was cold, but clear, myriads of stars the happiness of God’s creatures. But you huvo 
shining down upon the snow-whiteness. not counted the cost.’ 

*Good-nighv she said. ' ‘ Cost! ’ he broke in. ‘What cost ?’ 

‘ Are you going to stay here ? ’ ‘You have told me,’ she went on gently, ‘of 

‘Yes. I dways wait for the bells.’ your beautiful home, of your position there, of 
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year social duties. You bear a title; you have 
a high place to fill. And I’—the tones faltered 
for a moment—* I am not fit for thia I ought not 
to bring a cloud on any man’s life; and I will not 
on yours.—Hush! You think now you love me ; 
but soon you would grow tired of hearing ridicule, 
or at least surprise, at your choice.’ 

* Hush, hush I ’ he cried. * Why do you speak 
so! W hat do yom mean ? ’ 

‘Listen !' and she; held out her hand. ‘I be¬ 
lieve you. ^ YourWi^ords are sincere tww; but will 
they remain so ? Prove yourself. Go away to¬ 
morrow free, as you came ; you -will find in a 
very short time that you are wrong ; if not, come 
back again next Christmas Day. Only go now, 
and do your best to forget me. If you value your 
happiness, you wilL’ 

‘ Never ! ’ he answered passionately. * Ivj'! Ivy! 
won’t you hear me? Won’t you give me one 
proujise, one word of hope ? ’ 

She looked up for an instant, a whole world 
of love in her eyes. Then she stole in quietly 
through the open window, and left him alone 
with the stars. 

The echoes of the bells died in the distance ; 
yet he stayed, hoping she ■w't)uld return, confident 
in his own firmness of purpose and in the strength 


of his love. 


His waiting m'os in vain. 


CHAITEH THE LAST. 


The days glided hy, and weeks, and months, 
hringing no change to the peaceful little village, 
which counted its seasons hy herrings ami I 
mackerel, its Sundays by holiday clothes—no i 
other outward change. Only up at the ‘ ('ahtle,’ | 
the life which liad flowed on there so steadily 
was taking another courac. 

Christmas Day agei- -a wild blustering Clirist- 
nias, with a strong wind, driving heavy clouds, 
which were now coming to earth in drenching 
showers of rain and sleet. The church was just 
the sauie, decked witli the shining holly leaves. 
It was afternoon, and Irom the organ the deep 
notes sounded sad and slow. There was no one 
to listen, no one to go home with Ivy as she 
struggleil hack against the relentless blast, along 
the ]mth she had trodden last winter with Lewis 
Hogarth by her side. Now', as she had predicted, 
she was alone—not for the moiueiit, but for all her 
future life. 

The day which was to sejiarate her from her 
brother w'as drawing near, and Sir Lewis Hogarth 
w'us married! In so sliort a space he had proved 
—not himself, but the truth of her words. He had 
gone away in tlie full confidence that he would 
come back to claim her at the end of the lime 
she had appointed ; and for weeks, in fancy, tliat 
lovely face which had so fa.scinatcd liim had" dwelt 
with him night and day, till he one morning met 
some other friend of George Wynne’s, who not 
knowing, spoke of her in terms which opened the 
baronet’s eyes to the manner in which such an 
unfortunate marriage would be received by the 
world. Then he grew tired of his London life, 
ami went down to his home. 

In all the aw'akening beauty of the first days of 
spring, he realised the worth of his possessions; 
and ever ami again, as he (laced the stately rooms, 
ho saw those graceless halting niuvemeiits, that 
bent and crippled form; and as lie regarded the | 


pictures of the stately women of Ibis race, he 
contrasted with them the poor cripple he had 
asked to be his wife. He grew restless and 
unhappy. He saw now that what he had called 
love had been but a brief ‘stound,’ which had 
come with that awakening to pure desires and 
high endeavours which had been her work. He 
had committed himself foolishly, gone too far for 
a man of honour to retract; yet—* Do your best 
to forget me. If you value your happiness, you 
will,’ And with scarce a struggle he succeeded ia 
obeying her. Six months afterj he married a 
beautiful girl of good family, living near. A 
suitable match, the world said. 

And the woman he had loved had waited in 
trembling suspense, hoping vainly for a return of 
the happiness she, by her own act, had renounced 
for with all her soul she loved him, with that 
great store of love hidden away all the years of 
her woman’s life—loved him, so that the struggle 
to bid him leave her had been almost too hard-— 
the battle almost too fierce for her to win the vic¬ 
tory. And this was the reward of her self-sacrifice. 
Yet even when she heard he was lost to her for 
ever, she bowed her. bead in thankfulness because, 
in all her gloomy afflicted life, she had known 
one happy hour! 0 God, who from the height of 
heaven lookest down upon Thy sinning, suffering 
creation, with how many years of misery must 
we pay for the one hour of joy! How many 
lives are there like this, unknown, unnoticed, 
crushed in the world’s turmoil—ruined, dark 
exi.stences! 

Yet to Ivy, e.xistence was not ruined, only dark. 
She never blamed him. He was right; he had 
only obeyed her. She went on her way amongst 
her poor and her home-duties just the same, never 
pausing to wail over her sorrows or to murmur at 
her lot; and no one but he who spoke them ever 
knew the words whispered in the light of the 
Ohristiuas stars to the music of the Christmaa 
bells, 

Lewis Hogarth was not altogether happy, though 
he had a kind of liking for his young wife; but 
that Christmas Day, as liis yacht, delayed by con¬ 
trary winds, sighted the murky English shores, he 
could not comjuer a strange regret for the year 
that was gone, for the deep clear eyes which had 
looked up to him so tenderly, for the hopeless love 
lie had taught to one weary enough already with 
the trial of her life ! 

The day closed in. Ivy sat by the fire dreaming 
idly ; the night fell; the children’s Christmas-tree 
blossomed and faded, and she was left alone to 
wait for the hells. A servant came in with a 
message—a child at one of the fishermen’s cottages, 
was ill; the doctor was away. What should they 
do? She went to the window, opened it, and 
looked out. Tlie rain was over, though the wind 
still blew roughijr, extinguishing the lights, and 
tossing her hair in its wild, unholy glee. Sho 
longed for some movement, some change from her 
own dreary thoughts. ‘I will go ^^rith you,’ sho 
said to the boy who had brought the message. 

It was scarcely five niiiiutcs^walk from the gate ; 
and her errand over, the child sleeping quietly, 
.she set off home, followed by the mother’s blessings, 
and escorted by the boy, who insisted on accom¬ 
panying her. Suddenly, as they passed along the 
beach, it seemed to her as though some other voice 
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tbm the irad’s sounded over the heaving waters, 
above the roar of the surf. She stopped. ‘ Did 
you hear a shout ? * she asked the boy, who stood 
and listened. Three times that vague sound was 
repeated; then Ivy hurried forward round a point 
of cliff which, jutting out, obstructed her farther 
view. Agdn it came, that voice, w’hatever it 
might be. On she hastened, as fast as her feeble 
strength would allow, past the point, though 
there was scarcely footway between the chaik 
wall and the dashing surl. ‘Do you not sec,’ 
she said breathlessly, ‘ out there by the Lion 
Rock V 

The boy strained his-eyes in the uncertain light; 
and dimly, within almok a stone’s throw of the 
shore, could be seen, through the clouds of foam 
flying over her, some vessel in. distress. 

‘ Give me the lantern,’ said Ivy hurriedly; ‘ and 
run back ; tell some of the men to come here, and 
some to get the boat—only go quickly.’ 

There was no need to urge speed; the boy, sailor- 
bora, knew all the danger; and Ivy, alone upon 
that terrible beach, lifted the little light on high, 
to shew to those in peril tliat some one at least 
was watching them, that sooner or later help must 
come. The coast was an easy one; it was deep 
water everywhere till close in-shore, with the one 
exception of that reef of rocks called the Lion, 
almost hidden by the high tide, upon which the 
small vessel, owing to the violgnce of the wind 
and perhaps the insufficiency of her crew, had 
been driven. 

On the deck of the little craft all was helpless 
confusion. The men, irritated by not reaching 
their homes by Christmas-time, as promised, had 
grown sxilky and rebellious, and in the darkness 
of the night and the strength of the wind, had 
through their carelessness brought themselves 
into this peril. Two of them had been washed 
overboard into the seething waves; the other 
three remaining held on grimly to the ropes, 
occasionally giving those cries for help which 
had startled Ivy on her homeward way. And 
beside the ruined mast, with one arm clasped 
about a drooping figure clinging to him, stood 
Lewis Hogarth. Only that nwjrning he had found 
fault with Fate; and now his past life seemed 
fraught with every charm as Death was menacing 
near. There, in those awful momenta, his one 
thought was of life—life for himself and the girl 
beside him, the wife intrusted to his keeping, wIk) 
in that short space of time he liad learned to love 
with an intensity that hsid seemed impossible but 
a few hours before. 

Suddenly another shout from the seamen: ‘ A 
light!’ There, upon the shore, so near to them, 
shining like a star—a light! They vrere seen. 
Surely help would come. 

‘ Courage, dear! ’ he whispered j ‘ it will soon he 
over now.’ 

Over it must be; but for life—or death ? 

A loud cheer from the beach, and over the dark 
waves sped a boat to the rescue—those on board 
the yacht eagerly watching as it bore up on its i 
beneficent mission. With infinite difficulty and 
danger the rescuers drew near the rocks, and 
flung a rope to those waiting in such agonised 
suspense; and then steadily, one by one they 
were hauled on board. 

On the beach the fishermen’s wives had gathered. 
And some blazing wood they had lighted cast 


a lurid glare over the ridgy surf; and farther 
flickered that little light which had first brought 
them the message of deliverance. This Lewis 
descried as he cowered in the stem, his wife 
resting half-unconscious in, his arms, her 
clasjied in prayer. 

The landing was the greatest danger, for the 
^ force of the surf was such that the boat might be 
dashed to pieces, swamped, or ewerturned before 
they could reach the beach. The tide had turned, 
and was on the ebb. At Iaat>, after breathless 
watching, now on the crest of a great heaving 
wave, now in the darkness of an abyss, from which 
it seemed they would never rise, they came near, 
and while a cloud of foam blinded the stalwart 
rowers and made the watch-fire seem dim and 
distant, the keel grated on the pebbles. 

The foremost men sprang into safety; those on 
shore rushed down to drag the boat above the 
fury of the waves, which tried remorselessly to 
suck her back. 

‘ Go you, sir! ’ an old sailor shouted to Lewis. 
‘ Leave the lady to me.—You could not stand 
with her,’ he added as Lewis paused. ‘There’s 
no time to he lost. Go ! ’ 

Lewis sprang towards the shore, losing his footing 
in the treacherous surf, and was finally helped to 
land by the friendly liauda of the fishermen, who, 
followed by the women, had crowded down to the 
water’s edge. Then, as he stood trying to collect 
liim.self, to find words to thank thorn, a sudden 
mighty wave dashed over the foremost of them, 
bearing all down before it, lifting the boat like a 
shell, carrying with it the old sailor, and dragging 
the lady from his arms—then tort; back ivitli a 
hollow, rasping sound, leaving the two pow'erless 
human beings lighting in the foam for life. 

The spectators stood, paralysed. All was con¬ 
fusion. Then, a wild cry for strength went up 
to heaven, as the little light which had burnt so 
clearly vanished into darkness, and Ivy rushed 
down to aid. She bear'd an ansvveriirg shout from 
the fislierrrren as they followed; but hours of 
I horrible agony scented to puss as she struggled 
amidst the waters, her hands clinging with des- 
I jrerate force about the drowniijg lady, her eyes 
: blinded by tire spray, Irer feet seeking vainly some 
firm hold, till she w.as dashed upon the cruel 
stones, and all was h’ank ! The next wave, greedy 
to seize it.s victims, rolled up triumphantly, broke 
witlr a crash u7ron tire shore, and rolled back dis¬ 
appointed. Tire irslrenrren had balked its fury. 

Gently they unclasped the poor bruised Irands, 
which had never loosed their hold ; and Lewis 
clasired Iris wife once more, half-fainting, but living 
in iris arms. 

As soon as possible ho left her for a moment, to 
inmiire for her preserver, about whom the others 
had crowded. 

There were broken exclamations, sobbing from 
the women, and nrurmurs from the men, as he 
made his way through them. On the rough beach, 
the light fulling on her tangled golden hair, 
lay Ivy, white and stilL Lewis sprang forward, 
pushing aside the women, and raised her in his 
arms. 

‘ How comes she here V he cried. * How has she 
come by this ?’ 

‘ It was she who gave the alarm—who sent for 
the boat!’ answered a dozen voices. ‘ She rushed 
into the surf! It was she who saved your lady I 
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She’s badlv hurt, poor Misa Ivy,* they cried 
angrily, as they pressed around their darling. 

‘God bless her, and spare her!* one old man 
murmured. 

She was an angel already! * a woman's voice 
answered; and Lewis, unheeding, knelt there in 
silent misery. Ivy dead! —^for him—for him who 
had acted by her so cruelly, who had won her 
love, and throw» it aside as some worthless 
thing! , 

Suddenly, bome'upon the wind, came the sound 
of the midnight bells, and with them life returned 
for an instant, as though the spirit were loath to 
leave so pure a shrine. Once more those sweet 
eyes were fixed upon him. ‘ Lewis!’ she whispered, 
so low that only he could hear—‘ the bells 1 It 
is Christmas Day departing-’ 

For the second time, while those chimes pealed 
gaily, he held her in his arms; only now she 
rested there passively with a smile upon her lips. 
She did not bid him go. Ended now for ever 
were sorrow, and life, and love ! 

A NOBLE SAILOR. 

A Perusal of the Journal of Commodore Good- 
enough during his last Command as Officer on the 
Australian Station (London : H. S. King & Co.), 
has given us much pleasure. Written in a plain 
and simple style, the book is nevertheless deeply 
interesting, abounding in graphic descriptions of 
foreign lands, and replete witti sound and useful 
information. Regarded merely in the light of a 
pleasant book of travels, it cannot fail to be a 
tavourite; but as a memoir of one of England’s 
noblest sons, it acquires a double interest. 

James Graham Goodenough was born December 
3, 1830, at Stoke Hall, near Guildford, Surrey, and 
was son of Dr Gou 1 nough, tlxc Dean of Wells. 
From cliildh'^od ho gave evidences of great mental 
ability, his implicit obedience and high sense of 
honour making him a general favourite with his 
instructors. The bent of his inclinations seems to 
have been directed front the very first to the sea, 
and at the early age of foutt(;eu he entered the 
royal navy, through the intiuence of his god-father 
Sir James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
In July 1851 he passed his examination, and 
obtained a lieutenant’s commission on board the 
Coilingwood. During his subsequent career, his 
unhesitating submission to his superiors, his 
dauntless bravery, and gentle yet firm powers of 
discipline, won him the admiration and esteem of 
all ; and so high was the consideration in which 
he was held, that promotion rapidly followed, and 
the year 1858 found him in command of the 
Calcutta, gazetted for active service in China, His 
letters and those of his fellow-oflicers give an 
interesting account of the taking of Canton and 
the Taku forts, where bis gallant bearing won him 
the golden opinions of alL One of his companions 
speaks of his conduct in these terms : ‘ I am sure 
that those who sei-ved under him, whilst feeling 
pride at having been associated with such an 
officer, can have no better ambition than that they 
may in some degree resemble him.’ 

The foUowiug account of a banquet given at 
Nagasaki, in the governor's house, is interesting 
from the insight it gives one into Japanese manners 
and customs, ‘ Yesterday I went with the Admiral 
to call on the governor, and dined there. We 


were placed on chairs on one side of a room, 
the governor and his suite seated on sofas opposite 
to us. ... Servants brought cups of tea, then trays 
of sweetmeat^ at which wo nibbled. After cups 
of water to remove the taste, came very 
Japanese trays with a broth of fowl and vermi¬ 
celli, broiled pieces of fresh pork, Ints of fish on 
separate japanned platters, and a shallow red cup 
of salt—^very nasty. After pecking at those, came 
another tray with hard-boiled eggs, a cup full of 
capital lobster salad, and lobster floating about 
with tough mushrooms. Everything is delight¬ 
fully clean after Chinese dirt. Just now all the 
party who were yesterday at the governor’s were 
presented with their plates of sweetmeats from 
yesterday’s dinner, nicely tied up with tinsel 
thread.’ 

On the return of the Calcutta to England, 
Captain Goodenough filled successively several 
trustworthy and honourable posts; and in May 
1864 he was sent to North America to survey the 
country (then in a very disturbed state), and to 
obtain what information he could regarding the 
ships and guns then in use. Several short voyages 
to Malta, Genoa, Barcelona, &c. then followed in 
quick succession, until the year 1870, when the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out, and Goodenough, 
ever first and foremost in works of mercy, offered 
his services in distributing the supplies of food 
that bad been provided by the English nation. 
Of the assistance which he rendered, the super¬ 
intendent of the work, Mr Bullock Hall, gives the 
following account: ‘ In the dreariest period of the 
gloomiest of Novembers, when autumnal rains 
were giving place to snow, sleet, and frozen winter 
fogs, and we, whose business it was to convey food 
and clothing over the slippe^ and almost impass¬ 
able roads to the destitute in the villages aoout 
Sedan, were almost in despair at the task we had 
undertaken, and were sorely in sore need of 
encouragement, there came, in answer to our 
appeal, a man, the very sight of whom communi¬ 
cated new life to us. Here was a man, the very 
model of an Englishman, with unbounded energy, 
and combining extreme gentleness with an iron 
sense of duty, and with a genius for communi¬ 
cating the love of order and regularity Avhich 
characterised him—here was this man come to 
place himself meekly under orders, and to go 
plodding day after day through stiow and slush.* 

Of the life during the war, CominaiKler Good- 
enough’s letters give an interesting and graphic 
account of many scenes and episodes, such as 
the following: ‘ In the village of St Menges 
we met a French lady, who had come in search 
of the body of her husband, who had fallen 
in one of the charges at the head of his regi¬ 
ment. She knew what kind of ■wound he had 
received, and in the village it was remembered 
that an. officer of high rank wounded in that 
manner had been buried on the heights above 
Floing. Accompanied by the raaire, she had the 
grave, containing forty bodies, opened. The body 
was found, and easily recognised by the peculiar 
wound and the white moustache. The poor 
marquise wanted to embrace the body, but wa,8 
held back by the kind-hearted maire, and it Avaa 
immediately buried in the churchyard in a place 
which she chose.’ 

Though there is much that we could dwdl 
upon in connection with the earlier years of 
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Captain Gooden6ugh’s life, we w-ill rather devote 
ourselves to the period to which the Journal 
mainly refers, namely the subsequent voyage to 
Australia dating from 1873—1875, when our 
author was promoted to the rank of Commodore, 
and appointed to the conmmud of H.M.S. Pearl. 
From the Wur of his arrival at the antipodes, 
Commodore Goodenough busied himself in a 
thorough investigation of Australia, New Zealand, 
and the South Sea Islands, ascertaining the relative 
dispositions and feelings of the whites and natives, 
and making himself thoroughly acquainted with 1 
the state of the country. His labours have thus 
been described by an eye-witness: ‘ He threw all 
his energies, and they were great, both physical 
and mental, into the work at Fiji. He would take 
nothing for granted; personal inquiries and inspec¬ 
tion guided him. He went from place to place, 
seeing first one chief and then another, ascertain¬ 
ing the capabilities of the country, all the time 
with such a genial bearing, such courtesy and 
kindness to all, that all alike honoured, trusted, 
and loved him.’ 

Especially active in bringing about the annexa¬ 
tion of Fiji to Great Britain, his efforts were 
rewarded in March 1874, when the reigning 
chiefs made an offer of cession to the British 
crown. On his arrival at Fiji, the Commodore 
received a visit from his sable majesty, Floa- 
comban, king of Fiji, whom be describes as ‘ a 
dignified and well-mannered man,’ and whose 
good-will he gained by an offering of choice 
cigars. At Tonga the Pearl met with a warm 
reception ; and when the Commodore ordered the 
hand to play for the natives' amusement, their 
enthusiasm rose to such a pitch that they insisted 
upon loading their distinguished guests with yams, 
fowls, and a turtle of Brobdingnagian dimensions, 
weighing upw'ards of four hundred and fifty 
pounds; after which, a‘ Fijian war-dance, accom¬ 
panied by tremendous waving of clubs and frantic 
gestures, broke up this unique ‘soiree’ iu the South 
Seas. 

At Montague Island, New Hebrides, our author 

{ lassed a short time, and found the natives hope- 
essly addicted to cannibalism. There he endea¬ 
voured by the aid of an interpreter to rouse their 
better feelings, hut the attempt was decidedly 
a failure. So, as our author says, ‘ There was no 
help for it but to say in a fatuous way, that man- 
eating was a bad thing, and to go away and look 
at the surroundings There were three old skulls 
and fourteen lower human jaws near the end of the 
hut, A quantity of bones of turtle and pigs and 
fish hung from long strings in the hut, and pigs’ 
jaw's from the fences. I never saw a more curious 
and picturesque place, or one with so decided a 
flavour of heathendom, . . . The original dress of 
these people seems to be a broad belt of matting 
round the- w^aist, while many have bamboo combs 
in their hair. They all paint the face red and 
black, and have for ornament round the neck a 
pearl shell, a plate atop of Holloway’s Ointment 
pot, a tin cover. As a rule, the men and women 
are very ugly. One dirty grotesque-looking wretch 
came near us with a nose like one of the Jiideous 
i Chinese lapdogs,’ Our author also describes the 
idols iu this place as very curious, consisting of 
a head, nose, and mouth,*gigantic, and with little 
arms protruding. They are coloured red and white 
ndth amotto and lime, eyes in concentric circles. 


Commodore Goodenough was very desirous to 
visit the island of Santa Cruz (the scene of 
Bishop Patteson’s death), but was dissuaded from 
doing so, owing to the treacherous character of 
the natives. However, he eventually resolved 
upon carrying out the plan, and on August 12, 
1876, he landed at Port Carlyle. The natives 
at first appeared friendly; but on a second visit 
their behaviour was so suspicious that the Com¬ 
modore became alarmed, apd ordered his men 
to the boats. In a letter, the last he ever wrote, 
he describes the scene, ‘I saw the native to 
the left fitting an arrow to a string; and in an 
instant, just os 1 was thinking it must he a sham 
menace, thud came the arrow into my left side, 
h shouted “ To the boats ! ” pulled the arrow out, 
and leaped down the beach, hearing a flight of 
arrows whiz past me. On reaching the boats the 
surgeon came at once and dressed the wound, 
burning it well with caustic.’ Five days after, he 
adds ; ‘ I am exceedingly well; my only trouble is 
a pain in my back, which prevents me sleeping. 
I don’t feel’- Hero the writing was inter¬ 

rupted, and not again resumed, as the Commo¬ 
dore shewed the first signs of fatal illness a few 
I hours after these words were penned, 
j Tlie wound was not at firet siipposwl to be mortal, 

I hut in a few days symptoms of tetanus set in, and 
I all hope was reliu(jnished» The good Commodore 
I received the intelligence of his dangerous state 
i with the perfect calm of a man wliose whole 
i life had been one long preparation for death. He 
j caused himself to be carried on deck, and while 
I his men gathered round him in speechless grief, 

' he spoke to them lovingly and tenderly, and 
j besought them to follow in his footsteps, 'file 
! next day he passed away to his rest, so peacefully 
that the exact moment of his departure could not 
be ascertained. 

So perished a man whom England could but ill 
spare. Possessed of talents of the highest onler, 
yet modest and unassuming; a strict di.sciplimirian, 
yet so beloved by his men that a single word or 
look was sufficient to enforce obedience; combin¬ 
ing the energy of a man with the large-hearted 
sympathy of a woman and the pure simplicity of 
i a' little child, Commodore Goodenough was a 
rare specimen of a noble sailor and Chri.stiau 
gentleman. 

A CHRISTMAS ROSE. 

It is Christmas Day. 

‘ Glorious Christmas ! Everything is radiant to 
welcome you, from that tiny robin’s throat to the 
I vast sheet of snow that mantles the earth.’ This 
I grandiloquent speech proceeds from a young person, 
j who is in that state of full content, which must 
• overflow somehow on something, quite independ- 
' ently of any response. That young person is 
i myself; and I am leaning as far as possible out of 
I the large bay-window in our dining-room, during 
I the few moments that remain before our guests 
I will descend to breakfast. I should like nothing 
better than a race round the grounds, and dare not 
trust myself outside the door, lest the temptation 
should be too much for me. My feelings find 
some small vent, however, in the speech just made, 
which, to my astonishment, is answered by a strong 
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arm pulling ir-e backwards, to receive a Christmas 
greeting from its owner, who proves to be my only 
brother Clr rlie. 

‘And a certain child’s eyes have lately con¬ 
tributed more than their share of the “ radiant ” 
quality,’ he remarks with provoking scrutiny of 
my face. 

‘Not at all,’ I dissent, with a sudden anxiety for 
Tim’s (my collie’fO head, which is hanging peace¬ 
fully over the arm-chair on which he reposes. ‘ Is 
not every one happ/'i’ I continue, as though in 
vindication of some offence. 

‘Oh, every one of course’—with an odd smile— 
‘ from the over-fed robin to the over-fed bullock,’ 
is the unsatisfactory answer. 

The timely entrance of several people puts an 
end to our chatter. 

Let me now introduce my mother, who heads 
the table I verily believe as graciously as woman 
ever did. But I will not dwell upon virtues, 
wliose enumeration would only be found tedious, 
being content to let others discover them. I will 
only say she has a kind word for all, and is 
thoroughly in harmony with the day and season. 
Charlie is so like her, that one description would 
almost suffice for the two. He is fair and tall, 
with a presence too friendly to be strictly com¬ 
manding. She is fair and tall, with a presence too 
sweet to be commanding. The same frank blue 
eyes mark both face.s. Now a word for the last 
and least remaining member of the fomily. I need 
not say I am a girl ; but am bound to say that 
in appearance, alas! I am behind the others. I 
certainly possess a shade of my mother’s bright 
hair mixed with my more ordinary brown; eyes 
to match; and the rest is perversely defiant of 
rule. 

Breakfast is over, and all—about twenty in 
number—go their f irate ways, or the way some 
one else chooses luem to go. I am preparing for 
the ‘ round ' I before denied myself, when— 
‘Hadn’t you better come with me, Ethel, for a 
grand turn ? ’ a voice calls out. ‘ It will do you 
a world of good.’ The voice belongs to Herbert 
Leiee.sler, ivliose father was an old friend of my 
mother; consequently the son, though not of 
many months’ acquaintance, has soon managed 
to establish a very' friendly footing amongst us, 
ju'esuming somewhat, with masculine assurance, 
on bygone times. 

I hesitate a minute—only one, however—and 
then consent. The desired circuit give.s place to 
a ramble with a pleasant companion. We have a 
Jong draught of the fine clear air, and return home 
I'eeling equal to anything—luncheon included. 
On our way back we pass through the conserva¬ 
tory. It is really a charming contrast to the out¬ 
side world. I stand still and wonder, as I com¬ 
pare them. He makes towards a noble bush of 
Gluirc de Dijon roses, selects one, adds a fairy spray 
of ‘ ra.'iiden-hair,’ and presents it to me. 

‘Not yours to give, sir,’ I say, laughing, but 
liobling out my hand for it all the same. 

‘’Tis no matter to mo whose it tons’ he replies, 
with admirable carelessness, ‘so that it will be 
yours. I should like to see it in your dress to- 
iiiglit.’ 

‘ Very well,’ I agree, accepting it, ‘ though as a 
rule, I ilo not encourage theft.' 

‘ Perhaps you will-some day,’ he remarks, with 
amused significance. 


I may here mention that we are to have a ball 
to-night—a real ball, not a scanty collection of 
relatives and family friends. We hope to gather 
about two hundred people together, and allowing 
for a third of them being agreeable, may surdy 
without over-confidence, expect some pleiwure. * 

Almost before I know it, the day has stolen 
away ; and we are all consigned to our various 
processes of dressing. , This is my first ball; there¬ 
fore of course I am attired in the orthodox white ; 
and, with pearls on my throat and hair, am not 
altogether displeased—forgive me I—with the 
result. As I enter the ballroom, I am amused 
to see a pert sprig of mistletoe peeping forth and 
twinkling triumphantly from the centre of a 
succession of festoons, which decorate the walls. 
This was evidently our butler’s finishing and 
surreptitious touch, he having inquired if any of 
that forward parasite should be introduced, and 
received a negative reply. 

‘ Might not Miss Ethel like to see some ? ’ he 
had persisted, with the proverbial obstinacy of 
time-honoured service. 

‘I think not,’ my mother repeated, with a 
certain old-fashioned sense of propriety awakened 
at the mere question. However, there it is ; and 
none but the holly-berries seem to blush for it. 
I also make another observation, which is, that 
Herbert Leicester is talking to Charlie a few 
paces off, and I am not a little disgusted at seeing 
his back—necessarily, I admit—towards myselfi 
As I am so thinking, Captain Brand, who is stand¬ 
ing at the door, speaks to me. He is a gentle¬ 
man of about thirty, tall, refined, and somewhat 
insipid of looks, but who nevertheless sets no 
small value on the same. ‘ May I have the plea¬ 
sure of the first waltz. Miss Colcson ? ’ 

I repress an inclination to have one more look 
in Mr Leicester’s direction, and assent with, I fear, 
an ill grace. As we start together, I notice birn 
turn round and watch us; accordingly, I avert 
my eyes; for I feel unreasonably vexed at this 
beginning of the night I have pictured so differ¬ 
ently. The music is good, the men doing tlieir 
best; the floor is good—a long straight length of 
polished oak -and my partners step is undoubt¬ 
edly good; yet I can see goodness in nothing until 
—we stop, and. Herbert hurriedly crosses the 
room to mo. However, I am determined to be 
char^*^ of shewing my content to one who was, I 
consider, backward in promoting it; therefore, to 
his request for the next dance I give as simple a 
‘Yes’ as was ever uttered by country maid. 

But he is not slow to take possession of me, and 
conimonces at once : ‘ How unkind of you, Ethel, 
to escape me like that! I had only that moment 
been called away by your brother. 

‘ What does it matter ? ’ I say, regaining my 
temper very quickly. ‘There is all the evening 
before us.’ Tliis is no sooner said than regretted. 
But what can be expected of such an utter novice 
as I ? 

He sees no harm in it, however, but looks down 
on me with more pleasure in his eyes than I have 
ever seen there before. ‘Yes,’he answers slowly. 
‘ Will you give me as many dances as you can, 
Ethel t’ 

‘ 0 yes; ’ laughing off my fit of discomfort as best 
I can. ‘ I have heard you are a good dancer, 
you know! ’—of which modification I am justly 
proud. 
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He smiles rather crimly, btit relents upon 
noticing his rose cmfoxtably ensconced in my 
dress. * Let ns begin/ he says; and for the 
eecond time I start, but with this difference—I 
can now see the perfection of eveiything. 

The exqmsite melodies of tije waltz—^Wald- 
teufel’s Mm BSve —seem to adai>t themselves ex¬ 
actly to this new sensation of enjoyment. How 
thankful do I now feel for my formerly much 
demised and abused dancing lessons! Herbert 
and I are waltzing—not either skipping or lurch¬ 
ing, thank goodness. It is over, and he offers his 
arm for the after-promenade. We stroll into a 
aideroora ; such crowds are moving towards the 
conservatory, 

‘Did you like the waltz ?’ he asks, with a swift 
glance of inquiry. 

As he speaks, I catch sight of my face in a 
mirror, and am startled at the look of exuberant 
happiness thereon. ‘ Very much,' I admit, endea¬ 
vouring to control both features and voice. ‘You 
must remember this is my first ball.’ 

‘ Yes; and- Wliat did you think of your¬ 

self in the glass just now ? ’ 

‘What did I think?’ I repeat, after my first 

surprise. ‘ That—that ’- 

‘ That you were looking rather pretty, on the 
whole ?’ he suggests, with a quiet touch of humour 
in the tone. 

‘I thought nothing of the kind'—with quick 
indignation. 

‘Did you not ? JT did.’ 

I have not yet attempted to describe this 
Herbert Leicester. I say ‘ attempt/ because I must 
certainly fail. However, mark the following : He 
is tall and imposing; pale delicate features, con¬ 
trasting strikingly with so manly a build. His 
eyes are deep gray, constantly changing; that is 
their charm, for they look out of a face which 
might, but for them, be too grave. His hair is 
wavy and brown. My words can say no more. 
Tliey cannot reach the myriad subtleties of expres¬ 
sion and gesture, the language of body and soul! 
This last, by the way, is, I need hardly add, put 
in force with his late compliment. 

As we return to the ballroom, our attention is 
fixed involuntarily upon the hapless row of ‘ wall¬ 
flowers.’ To-night, tney are few in number; we 
having purposely invited only the necessary inevi¬ 
table ones. 

Herbert lowers his head as he whis{)er3: * It is 
too cruel to have ranged their seats beneath the 
grapes ’—^with an expressive glance at the mistle¬ 
toe. 

I resist a strong tempta^on to laugh at his 
irreverence, while we pass on. 

He writes down his name in my programme 
for as many more dances as he chooses, and then 
I am taken away by another partner; after which 
I busy myself in striving to atone for past neglect 
of intrcKlactions. It is wonderful how wary the 
gentlemen are in this respect. I am convinced 
that they nearly all imagine themselves far too 
perfect to be paired off with any but the loveliest 
of angels. But I have no mind to humour this 
delusion, and find that the best method pf treat¬ 
ing the most fastidious is to present them unex¬ 
pectedly. Catch them up, carry them along ere 
they can resist, make the introduction off-hand 
and rapidly—and presto ! the thing’s done. The 
|( hours fly with •wondrous speed, and it is now 


Bupper-time. At this period I espy Captain Brand 
looking about vilely, with ari apparent lack of 
‘ work to do; ’ and straightway I make for Mm, 
with the view of a final discharge of duty before 
the next dance, which is Herbert’s. He greets 
me at once with a proposal to go in to supper 
with him, I am taken by surprise, but manage 
to rally. 

‘ 0 no! I couldn’t think of it yet I must see 
after some of the strangers fimt’ 

‘ But/ he persists, ‘ let us be last then. You 
cannot refuse that 1 ’ 

He is quite right I cannot; being scanty of 
resource, though most unwilling. (There certainly 
seems an unkind fatality in the arrangements to¬ 
night) I assent; and shortly after, Ms Leicester 
claims his waltz. At its close—‘You will have 
supper with me?’ he says with a glad confidence, 
which somehow involves a foregone conclusion 
rather than a request. 

In genuine disappointment I am obliged very 
lagmrdly to refuse. ‘ I am engaged,’ I reply. 

‘ May I ask to whom ?’ 

‘ Captain Brand.’ 

‘ Oh ! I beg your pardon.’ 

I look up at him, being puzzled at the impa¬ 
tience of hia'manner ; aud—^inexperienced as I am 
—read something which makes my heart throb 
quickly. He is evidently annoyed. Why am I 
not sorry ? Surely this contrary feeling must be 
quite wrong and moat reprehensible. He appears 
to hesitate, makes some excuse, and leaves me. 

A little later. Captain Bnmd and I follow the 
crowd. We succeed in finding two seat.H, which 
are near the door; aud I soon discover that the 
waiters {in passing would UTuloubtodly brush off 
any rashly fixed heail-dre.ss or other insecure 
appendage, which sufficiently accounts for the 
vacancy. Captain Brand having helped me, with 
solemn deference, to chicken and champagne, 
prepares to watch me attack them, his expression 
meanwhile assuming the character of solicitous 
vigilance. 

‘ Don’t trouble any further on my acconnl,’ I 
retnark, smiling ; ‘ and if you wll now treat your¬ 
self equally well, I am sure we shall not do 
badly.’ 

He lifts bis eye-glass in slight surprise; but 
obviously it does not enable him to perceive my 
object more clearly. ‘ Oh, er—thanks very much ; 
but I will take mine later.’ 

Thereupon, I submit to fate, though feeling 
rather in the position of a caged animal—my 
appetite regulated by my keeper. I fancy too ho 
is afraid of disturbing my operations by con¬ 
versation, so we remain some; few* minutes in 
silence. 

Presently: ‘ Do yon not feel the draught, Miss 
Coleson ? ’ 

‘ No ; thank you—^not the least,' 

‘ I wish you did, because I could then shut the 
door for you.’ 

I chance to meet Charlie’s cjre at this climax, 
and it is too much for me. I rise with somewhiit 
precipitate haste, and happily confront the last 
batch of ladies for supper. They have brought 
themselves down—fie on the gallantry of English¬ 
men !—shaving waited till the last witli, I fear, 
some of the ‘ sicknes-s ’ of ‘ hope deferred.’ I assign 
my place to one, and am about to depute Captain 
Bmnd to attend upon them, when he, anticipating 
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my intention, suddenly offera his arm to conduct 
mo back to t he ballroom. By this time my mirth 
has evaporated and we leave together. When 
outside, 1 appeal to his Christian charity, and he 

f romises to retuni to the uncavaliercd damsels if 
will give him half this waltz. I consent; but 
happen at the same instant to glance at my poor 
rose, which is hanging its lovely head in death. 
You may think ,me wildly superstitious; but I 
am seized with an imperative desire to save it as 
far as possible. «All thought of the charity I 
advocated is blotted out by this one idea. 

‘ Yes ; I will give you the waltz,’ I say hurriedly, 
scarcely heeding his pleased surprise; ‘but’— 
scanning an imaginary rent—*I must first run up 
and have my dress repaired.’ What can I do with 
him meanwhile ? A thought strikes me. ‘ I shall 
want a new flower,’pointing to mine; ‘will you 
get me one in the conservatory ? I will come for 
it directly.’ 

TJp-staire I place my treasure carefully in water, 
and leave it with a foolish farewell. According to 
agreement, I then join Captain Brand, who is in 
the act of gathering a crimson camellia. Its 
robust colour almost jars after the withered fair¬ 
ness of its predecessor. However, I cannot but 
accept it; and am not more reconciled upon 
seeing Herbert rapidly approaching us. 

‘ 1 have been looking for you in the ballroom, 
Miss Colcson,’ he affirms, his gaze full of dis¬ 
pleasure upon the innocent cause thereof—the 
bright substitute. ‘ The next dance is ours, I 
believe ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ I answer ; and he goe.s. 

‘Which does not account for his hunting you 
up during this,’ adds my companion, who in his 
turn is apparently out of humour. 

But my attention is with Herbert, and I do not 
answer. I notice T it he hesitates, for the second 
time this evening, when a few yards from u.s, 
turns back, and—‘Am I to look for you—here ?’ 
lu! inquires. 

‘No,’ I reply quickly, ‘in the dancing-room, 
—Are we not to try this waltz ? ’ 1 continue, 
addressing the other. 

At tlie end of it, seeing Mr Leicester stand 
apart, I order our steps in Ins direction, and am 
duly resigned to him. ‘ Tliank you so much,’ 
mvirmur.^ the gallant officer; ‘that was a bright 
star in my evening ! ’ 

I smile, but mentally note that it will be the 
last, so far as I am concerned. 

Somebow this waltz with Herbert lacks the 
pleasure of our first. I am half afraid, and wholly 
repentant of ray former triumphant levity of spirit. 
Is he really olfended ? And if so, what can 1 do ? 
Alas! it would be quite impossible and utterlj' 
absurd to express contrition for a doubtful ofleuce 
to one who bad never sought it; therefore, wrongly 
or rightly, I am silent. When at last it is all over, 
I go In a strange tumult to my room. Everything 
seems still, except my own lieart. I lift the rose 
impatiently to my lips. ‘ Does he love me ? ’ I 
plead of it over and over again, as though the 
senseless leaves could tell. I lay it at length 
reverently in a book, and go to bed, to toss rest¬ 
lessly about and then to dream. Love! Is it fair 
to banish Peace at one’s first ball ? 

The next day several of our guests are obliged 
to leave us, amongst them Herbert Leicester. To 


all appearances, we are on as good terms as ever • 
but there is a difference, although one only known 
to ourselves. The evening about which I had 
thought and planned so much, has left a dissatis¬ 
fied morrow, and I find myself concluding with 
the air of a second Solomon: ‘Well, I suppose 
“ all is vanity ”—“ vexation ” at anyrate! ’ 

It is time for Herbert to start, and I meet 
coming down-stairs. He motions me into a side- 
room. ‘ I suppose you will forget all about me, 
Ethel, quite comfortably ? ’ 

‘Indeed, I shall not,’ I assert, regaining my 
courage. ‘I hope we shall soon see you here 
again.’ 

‘You may be sure I shall come when possible,’ 
he answers with a pleased smile. 

‘Luggage all down!’ shouts a voice from 
below. 

‘ Here’s the rest of it,’ cries Herbert in return, 
shewing himself, after a hurried good-bye. And 
so he goes, and my pleasure with him. 

Nearly a whole year has passed, and we are 
again preparing for Christmas. Invitations are 
accordingly finding their various ways about. 
Need I say that one of them is addressed to 
‘Herbert Leicester, Esq. ?’ I have posted it my¬ 
self, though with little hope, fearing that be may 
be from home. Captain Brand will not be of our 
number this time, because—I may as well say so 
at once—be and I have ‘ understood’ each other ; 
and the understanding to him was not satisfactory. 
Let me drop the subject henceforth. 

A couple of days crawl by; and then, on the 
breakfast table, I see a letter to my mother, 
from Herbert. Without a thought, I seize it and 
master the contents. The result is a quite uncon¬ 
scious repetition of my first words in last year’s 
‘grandiloquent speech.’ ‘Glorious Christmas!’ I 
exclaim, ‘ you have brought him back; ’ and with 
heedless velocity, 1 rush up-stairs to find the note’s 
legal recipient. She kisses me, and strokes my 
hair fondly as she questions: ‘ When will you 
learn, my darling, to build less joyously on the 
future ?' 

‘Never, I hope; for it always outshines the 
present! ’ 

‘Pray God the present may one day be the 
iKist! ’ Her wish, in its sweet prayer, enters deeply 
into my heart, and brings witli it a calmer 
happiness. 

To-day has not time to crawl. I believe it 
actually skips past, so much must bo done and 
arranged before its successor. The night alone is 
long; but morning comes at length. ‘Let me 
see ! He will be here at 6.5,’ I announce to 
myself, my brows deep bent over the intricacies 
of Brmhhaw. Nine whole hours and a quarter to 
pass ! However, other guests claim my attention; 

^ and the house begins already to look tolerably 
well filled. At half-past five, the butler ‘wishes 
to sneak' to me. ‘If you please, Miss, Mr 
Leicester is here ; and shall I shew him to his 
room now, or will you or your Ma see him fust I 
I jest shewed him in your budv/ar, Miss, for the 
moment.’ 

‘ In my boudoir ?’ I repeat 
ff. ‘ Yes, ‘Miss; there was people scattered _ about 
everywhere else,’ he explains, without the slightest 
appearance of consciousness, though I feel certain 
there are grounds for such. 
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I Bitist admit tiM was not aii un- 
HJMial resort of HeriiertV, formerly. O for my 
mastery of Brodsliicwo / All seems in confusion, 

I wait a minute to steady my thoughts, and then: 

‘ I will go to him/ 1 reply. I need not have been 
£0 Qurefol to * ooltect ’ myself; for he has certainly 
not done the same. As I open the door, he starts 
perceptihly and puts down a book, much resem¬ 
bling my especial scrap-album. It is opened ; but 
the tenant of the page is in his hand. It is only 
—a dead rose. 

‘I—I beg your pardon, Ethel,’ he begins; 
must explain. I came here not in the best of 
tempers, yet determined to learn something for 
myself. I had received rumours of—of another 
man’s attention to yon, and your probable engage¬ 
ment ; and now, by the merest chance, by taking 
up the first book near me in this room, 1 have 
come upon this ’—holding up the rose. ‘ Does it 
tell me the truth 1 Has it a right to contradict 
those rumours V 

‘ I do not understand,’ I protest, feeling in truth 
much dazed, but alas for that moment’s veracity ! 
understanding very fairly. 

‘ Well, it was just thia I unclasped your scrap¬ 
book, which opened very naturaliy’—here be 
smiles—* on the bulkiest page. That disclosed 
the flower, which I looked upon with unreasouing 
disfavour, until it slipped, through ray awkward-1 
mess, to the ground ; and I read beneath, the date 
of last Christmas Day. Is it viy gift, Ethel, or am 
I demented ? ’ 

‘It is yours,’ I confess, with my eyes on the 
ground, and becoming uncomfortably hot. 

‘Then you are mine!’ he adds, with swift 
conclusion, taking me deftly in his arms. ‘ IVll 
me that yourself, darling, though the rose ha.s 
said it for you.’ 

‘You know my answer, so well,’ I whisper, 
hiding my face on his shoulder. 

‘But I want it in words—just one word. Do 
you love me, Ethel 1 ’ i 

‘Yes!’ I 

Reader! can you wonder that I treasure above j 
the sweetest flower blooming, my faded Christmas | 
Rose t \ 


* AKOTHEU CORN-CEAKE ANECDOTE. 

From a gentleman in Monmouth we have the 
following interesting anecdote; 

‘ In a field in front of this house which was 
mowed for hay during this summer, three corn¬ 
crakes’ nests were found. In one the young ones 
were able to run. After the mower.s had passed, 
the old bird returned, and although naturally 
most shy, shewed much courage in exposing 
herstdf while gathering her little ones in a 
sw'ath. Towards evening, we noticed that she 
was on the move ; and my children and I watched 
her while she drew her little ones away, which 
she did thus: she ran swiftly across to the 
next swath and hid herself; she then called, 
and the five little black objects ran across the 
open space as fast as possible. She repeated this 
movement from swath to swath until she had 
taken them into the next field, up some portion 
ol tliat, and into a third meadow to the safety to 
be found in standing gra^. It was as pretty an 
instance of maternal love and instinct as I have 
ever witnessed.’ 


CHRISTMAS CHIMER 

Cants on, chime ca, ye merry Christmas hella, 

For well we love your dear familiar sound; 

Toices long silent in your music dwells ; 

Loved forms long vanished seem to cluster round. 
Their fond, true eyes reflecting heaven’s own light. 

They come, dear whispering spirits robed in white! 

« 

The lonely mother, by her childlesf fire, 

At your sweet chiming lifts her drooping head. 
While through her bosom steals the fond desire 
To hold communion with her silent dead. 

She hears your mellow song, and longs to keep 
Her Christmas vigils where her treasures sleep. 

Tour magic voices guide the mourner’s feet 
To where the loved ones slumber side by side— 

‘ Thou wert my first-bom *. 0 my love, my sweet 1 ’ 
She fondly murmurs, while with loving pride 
She smooths a tiny cross, and bending low, 

Hecks it with holly and with mistletoe. 

‘ An ever joyous Christmas-tide be thine, 
hly little darling with the golden hair J 
There is no weeping where thy bright wings shine— 
No breaking hearts, no.trcsse.s blanched with care. 
No weary counting of the long, long years, 

No Christma,s garlands wet with raother.s’ tears. 

‘ Gone, gone I and s’ct it seems but yesterday. 

Since, with dishevelled locks and cheeks aglow, 

We laughed together, and in idle play. 

Pelted each other with the drifting snow — 
iSiiioe last ] caught thee in ray fond emhnic<‘. 

And showered wiu-m kisses on thy Uviwj face t 

* For tw'enly years this little cro.ss hath .stood, 

Ki.-wied by the sun, and beaten by the rain. 

“ 0 she was lovely, innocent, and good ! ” 

For twenty years hath been the sw'cet refrain 
Chirped by the n>bins through the wintry hours, 
Highcd by the zephyrs through the summer llower.s ! 

‘A wee bine dress, fruit stained, with liramblcs torn, 
Crumpled and lad'-d, Iji my chamber lies ; 

A little hood, that ago was worn 

To shade the glory of two deep blue eyes ; 

Two tiny shoes, in anguish storeii away, 

Just as my darling left them—plashed witli clay.’ 

And such a host of tender memories steal 

Through your sweet voices, 0 ye Christmas chimes, 
That her poor sorrowing heart begins to feel 
The loving rapture of the olden times. 

She dcck.s that tiny cross till nought is seen 
Save the tcar-blurred inscription, ‘ Mother’s Queen.’ 

‘ Not lo,st, but gone before,’ she whispers low, 

For she has hung her last sw'eet garland now ! 

Low droops her head, and while her hot tears flow. 

An angel’s pinion passes o’er her brow. 

And a loved voice is singing in her ear : 

‘A happy Christmas to you, mother dear I ’ 
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PRANKS WITH THE MOUTH. 

The mouth is not to he played pranks with, but 
it often is so. The heedless practice of patting 
small articles in the mouth either for the purpose 
nl holding them for a few paomcnta, or for playing 
some trick, has been frequently attended with 
very sciious consequences. Yet, the practice is 
common, especially among young women, who may 
be ‘•eon holding jiins between their teeth while 
dressing. Medical attendants in hospitals have 
frequent cau^e to find fault with female patients 
of a humble r.auk for putting pins in their 
mouth vhen they have occasion to remove any 
])aTt of their dress. From long and unchecked 
habits, they seem uik. ^cipus of doing anything 
im]iroper, or v’liich might produce unpleasant 
results. 

Clnldrcn of both sexes seem almost to have 
an instinctive fancy to put plaj things in their 
mouth, aud sometimes therefore give no end of 
trouble to ]iarcuts and nuises. Notwithstanding 
every precaution, distressing accidents occur, A 
few years ago, a fine boy, sou of a resjiectable 
man in our neighbourhood, swalloued a simill 
piece of brass chain, with which he had heen 
'musing himself by putting it into his mouth. 
The bit of chain lodged in the stomach, aud 
though medical aid was resorted to, the poor 
child languished and died. Only a few weeks 
ago, as mentioned in The Lancet, a young hoy in 
DevoUhhire died from having allowed a small tm 
whistle to slip from his month into the trachea, 
where it stuck, and baffled attempts at removal. 
Death took place from inability to breathe. 

JlemarKable instances are related of needles 
which hud been accidentally swallowed, finding j 
their way, point foremost, through the sides of 
the stomach, and thence to the exterior surface 
of the body, where they are drawn out. It is all 
a chance, however, that they make their escape in 
this harmless manner, and accordingly there is no 
excuse for women thoughtlessly, it may be per¬ 
versely, putting needles in their nnuth. Those 
who do so run a great risk of perishing in con¬ 


siderable agony. Occasionally, female lunatics in 
their mad freaks unwittingly kill themselves by 
swallowing needles which they manage to secrete* 
A case has been mentioned to us of a most extra¬ 
ordinary degree of mad perversity. A female 
lunatic had such a morbid craving for swallowing 
small parcels of needles which from time to time 
she procured, that at length she destroyed herself. 
At a post-mortem examination, as many—^if we mis¬ 
take not—as three hundred and ninety needles in a 
less or more state of corrosion were found lodged 
ill various parts of her body'. In another case 
that has been recorded, the great French surgeon, 
Baron Dupuytren, extracted two hundred and 
fifty-four needles through the skin, to which they 
had found tlieir way from the stomach. 

In the narrative of memorable cases connected 
with Guy’s Hospital, there is a curious story of 
a sailor named John Cummings, who, in a spirit 
of vulgar brag, aud mostly when half-intoxicated, 
swallowed clasp-knives. In 1799 he had .seen a 
French juggler perform the trick of assumedly 
swallowing knives of that kind as a public enter¬ 
tainment. The feat was so cleverly performed, 
that the spectators—or at least some of them— 
were under the belief that the knives vanished 
down the throat of the juggler, instead of being 
^ put by sleight-of-liand in some part of his dress. 

I The sailor, in his simplicity, was one of the credu¬ 
lous sort; and to astonish his messmates, he began 
to swallow clasp-knives. He at first swallowed 
only four, which, fortunately for liim, were ex¬ 
pelled in the usual way, and no inconvenience 
ksued. Ho thought no more of knife-swallowing 
for six years. In March 1S05, when at Boston, 
United States, he was one day tempted, while 
drinking with a party of sailor-., to boast of his 
former exploits, and was ready to repeat his per- 
lormance. A small knife was producad, which he 
instantly swallowed. In the course of that even¬ 
ing he swtdlowed five more. The next morning 
crowds of visitors came to see him; and in the 
course of the day he was induced to swallow 
eight knives more, making in all fourteen. 

Ae paid dearly for his Irolio; for he was seized 
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'«rith constant vomiting, and pain in the stomach. 
Taken to an hospital, he was oy efficacious medical 
treatment, relieved, as he imagined, of all the 
inives he had swallowed. But in this, he would 
appear to have been mistaken. Portions of knives 
nndissolved remained in his stomach. The amount 
of relief, whatever it was, did not cure the poor 
wretch of his folly. When at Spithead in 
December 1805, and" somewhat tipsy, he resumed 
his boastfulness of being able to swallow knives, 
and to amuse the ship’s company, swallowed nine 
<^p-knives, some of them of a large size. Again 
he became ill, and was in the hands of the ship’s 
euigeon for several months, during which portions 
of Knives were discharged. At length he was 
admitted as a patient at Guy’s Hospital in 1807, 
and again he came to the hospital in 1808. There 
he remained, sinking under his sufferings, until 
March 1809, when he died in a state of extreme 
emaciation. 

This extraordinary case is detailed in the ‘Medico- 
CliiruTgical Transactions,’ VoL XII. part i., to 
which we must refer for particulars unsuitable for 
our pages. At the post-mortem examination, as 
many as forty different articles, one of them a 
lieutenant’s uniform button, were found in the 
stomach of the deceased. The bone hafts of the 
knives were partially consumed by the action of 
the stomachic juices. The edges of the knives 
were likewise similarly dissolved. Nature had 
evidently made immense efforts to neijtruUse 
and get rid of the indigestible substances. The 
account in the book is accompanied witb an 
engraved picture of the forty articles—a weird | 
assemblage of objects. Taking the case all in all, ! 
we should think that in the annals of stupidity j 
and brag there is nothing at all to match it. ' 
Among tragical pranks with the mouth, it is 
unique. 

An incident will be in general recollection con¬ 
nected with the late Mr Brunei, tlie eminent 
engineer, who planned the Thames Tunnel and 
the Great Western Kailway. One day while 
diverting a child wdth tricks of sleight-of-hand, 
by causing a half-sovereign to mysteriously dis- 
wpear and reappear, a stnuning disaster occurred. 
The trick consisted in adroitly concealing the coin 
in his mouth, and pretending to bring it out at his 
ear. All at once, before he was aware, and to his 
dismay, the half-sovereign slipped down into his 
gullet. He tried to cough it up, without effect. 
There it stuck. Every surgical device was tried to 
get hold of it without avail. It became evident 
that if the coin could not be dislodged, fatal ri'sults 
would ensue. It was a matter of life and death. 
In the dire dilemma into which he had needle.ssly 
brought himself, Bruners presence of mind did 
not de.sert him. He devised a wmoden structure 
to which he could be strapped head downward.s, 
in the hope that the half-sovereign would fall out 
of his throat by the force of gravity. It was a 
painful experiment, hut life was at stake. He 
was fixed to the machine head downmost, keeping 
Ms mouth open. To his inexpressible relief, the 
coin dropped from its lurking-place and rolled 
to the floor. The case is memorable* for the 
soechanical ingenuity displayed, and not lees so 
as affording an admonition not to play pranks 
with the mouth—an admonition, however, which 
we fear will be of litUe practical value. 

= We have just read the following account of the 


death at Heidelberg of Mr Adolf Sander, who was 
formerlv in large practice as a physician in Elber- 
feld and its neighbourhood. One morning in 1874 
while dressing he contrived in some way to get a 
shirt-button between his teeth. Unconsciously, 
while laughing, the button slibped into the back 
of his mouth, and thence into the larynx. All the 
exertions of his surgical friends to remove it were 
vain. It was ascertained that* it sank into the 
right lung, which soon becarpe irritated. Spitting 
of blood ensued, and he was Mraself looking for¬ 
ward to his death as not very remote. He removed 
to a villa he had near Frankfort-on-the-Mai no to 
pass his last days in quiet. Here he was surprised 
by a violent fit of coughing, accompanied by 
spitting of blood, in a paroxysm of which the 
button was ejected. His health rapidly improved ; 
and in a couple of months, regarding himself os 
quite cured, he resumed his professional work, and 
endeavoured to gather up the threads of his former 
practice. But last year unmistakable symptoms 
manifested themselves that the lung had not fully 
recovered from the presence in its substance of a 
foreign body for several months. He spent the 
winter in the south of Europe, but returned almost 
worse than he went He gradually wasted away, 
and died. 

At present, as is pretty well known, there is a 
public performer in the art of sword-swallowing, 
whose pranks are watched with intense interest by 
crowds of people who take delight in witnessing 
feats of this description. By long practice from 
youth upwards, this individual has so trained his 
throat and stomach that he can swallow a naked 
sword, twenty-four or more inches in length, point 
downwards. There he boldly stands in front of 
a stage, drawn up erect to his full heiglit, with 
a straiglit sword in his hand. He throws back 
his h«iad, so a.s to make a clear way down his 
throat, and poising the sword with his hands 
over his mouth, leLs it slip slowly down and 
down till nothing but the handle of the weapon is 
visible. In a minute or two he draws the sword 
carefully up again, and with a look of triumph 
waves it amidst shouts of applause, as having 
performed a valiant feat. 

We learn that in the course of his performances, 
a doubt arose as to the reality of his sword¬ 
swallowing. It was sceptically imagined that the 
blade of the sword dief not really go down the 
throat, but wont up into the handle, in the 
nature of a juggle. To settle the point, Dr P. 
and a distingi\ishcd naturalist in the metropolis 
attended a performance, and after close examina- 
j tion, declared that the blade of the sword actually 
I went down into the stomach.* How such should 
; be without danger to life seemed incomprehensible, 
j But the phenomenon was explained in this wise. 

I Through long pressure, the stomach of the per- 
I former had been thrust down from its natural 
position to the lower part of the abdomen, thus 
causing a very abnormal condition of things, by 
which means the sword could be swallowed in its 
entire length. The whole thing was a violation 
of nature, and the wonder is how with such 
derangements it is possible for any one to live. 
Our informant, Dr r., says that the feat of sword¬ 
swallowing, however dexterously managed, and 

* A detailed acoount of this was given in Land and 
Filter. 
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however much the throat and other parts have 
accommodated themselves to the passage of the 
weapon, is extremely hazardous. With all the 
care that may be bestowed, the point of the sword 
may somo day accidentally puncture, or abso¬ 
lutely pierce through the stomach, and death 
would of coarse be the consequence. To think 
of a man playing with his life in this way for 
the sake of gain gnd public entertainment! 

On one occasion the sword-swallower got into a 
fix even more dreacfful than that of Brunei He 
professed to be able to perform a trick with a 
bayonet fixed on the end of a musket It was 
an awfully hazardous prank, far beyond that of 
swallowing a sword, lie held the musket aloft 
with the butt-end uppermost, and opening his 
mouth, allowed the bayonet to go down his throat 
Having got it this length, he clenched the part 
of the bayonet next the handle with his teeth, 
and holding the musket with his hands, to prevent 
it from swinging to one side or other, walked 
about with it in this perilous attitude on the 
stage. Tremendous applause! Now as to what 
occurred. It reads like a hideous romance. 

At a performance one day of the bayonet and 
musket trick, something was seen to go wrong. 
There was a stagger, a flutter. The observers were 
surpri.sed, horror-struck.. The swaying of the 
upraised musket had caused it to snap off, at the 
part of the bayonet where it was sustained by the 
teeth of the performer, the result being that the 
shaft of the bayonet was left sunk out of sight or 
reach in his throat. Anything more appalling 
than this can hardly be imagined. Perhaps in 
the agony of the moment the performer recol¬ 
lected the device resorted to by Brunei in 
similar circumstances. At all events, he instantly 
threw himself on his hands, and, with the aid 
of his assistants, r >od with his feet uppermost 
against the wall. The effort was successful. By 
its own Weight the bayonet descended from its 
place in the throat, and at length it was pulled 
from the mouth. A fortunate escape ! The dex¬ 
terity, the fortitude of tliis remarkable sword- 
swallower may be matter of admiration, his feats 
a wonder, but we may say with the old 
dramatist— 

Scarce I praise their venturous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

Whatever feats of skill you are fond of shewing 
off, we should in a friendly way recommend you 
to abstain from playing arfy sort of xrranks with 
your mouth. w. c. 


A SHADOWY STOEY. 

A TALE or THE IRISH REBELLION Or ’88. 

CONCLUSION. 

In less than the appointed time Dickies arrived 
at the head of some two-and-twenty men, looking 
sombre enough in their gray overcoats; so with¬ 
out delay, and giving the command in a low 
tone, Westbury set off on his dreary patrol. The 
night was pitch-dark; it was long past the hour 
when the inhabitants of Boreen were accustomed 
to retire; and so far as the Lieutenant could 
judge, not a soul was aware of the departure of 
the detachment. Yet a feeling hung about him, 


a Mirious conviction that, in spite of the utter 
Silence and darknew, such was not ihe case; and 
as he left, he threw a last glance at the ‘upper 
windows of Boreen House, remembering the siw- 
pieious creaking he had heard half an hour leir l fer . 
Now, however, nothing was to be heard or seen ; 
and in a few seconds the last cottage was lost in 
the gloom, and the men plodded slowly along the 
miry road. When five weary miles had be«a 
traversed, the party were brought to a sudden 
halt, by a faint halloo at some little distance 
behind them. It was repeated nearer and nearer. 
Westbury was in doubt whether to answer 
or not; it might be a messenger for them, or it, 
might be a messenger in connection with a very 
different party, and as by remaining silent he 
might discover something bearing on the object 
of the expedition, he did not return the hail. 
Directly afterwards, however, another shout fliA- 
lowed, and this time they could hear —th, 

halt!’ The number of the regiment to which 
the handful of regulars belonged being correctly 
given, the halloo was returned; then the sound 
of a man plashing through the water in the hollow 
was heard, followed by a figure which came 
panting up the slope. 

‘ Who goes there?’ was the challenge given ^ 
Dickies. 

‘Be the powera, but it’s “who goes there” 
indade,’ said a voice. ‘Sure it’s meself; an’ a 
mighty fine run I’ve had afther yeas all the way 
from the Big Rock of Drome, an’ got drownded 
intoirely in the bogs.’ 

‘Well, wbo are you, and what do you want 
with us?’ interrogated Westbury. 

‘It’s tbe Lefthenaut Westbury I’m wanting,’ 
replied tbe man. 

‘ I am Lieutenant Westbury. Now say your 
business, and who you are.’ 

‘ Me name is Mike—Mike Rooney, yer honour,’ 
said the stranger ; ‘ but ye ’ll know the man that 
sint me. I’m from Dennis Mullany; an’ it’s a 
dearly eamt half-guinea I’ll have for this night’s 
work.’ 

‘Mullany!’ exclaimed Westbury, roused at hea3>- 
ing the name of their principal scout. ‘What 
does he say?’ 

‘He se.V resumed the man, ‘that ye’re not to 
go on wid yer men to the rondyvoo, but to go as 
quick as ye can to Hoggerty’s MiU; an’ then,-if 
ye've luck, ye ’ll nab five or six of the proclaimed 
bOys—rale golden birds.’ 

‘Where is Hoggerty’s Mill?’ said the lieu¬ 
tenant. ‘ Are you to shew us the way ? ’ 

‘Sure, no, yer honour,’ replied the messengesE. 

‘ I’m to get back to Dennis as soon as me tin toes 
will carry me.’ 

‘ Here’s a man who knows Hoggerty’s Mill, sir,’ 
said Dickies. ‘He says it’s about three miles 
away, down a lane which turns off just here.’ 

< But how am I to knov;^ that this man is not 
deceiving us ?’ said the Lieutenant. ‘MuUany may 
know nothing at aE about him.’ These iraxds 






■mte uttered in n very low voice, but the mes- 
aenger’a ears vrere quick enoagb to catch them. 

* Be gorra! but it’s roight intoirely ye are, sir,’ 
said the man; *an’ it’s meself that’s the fool 
for not giving ye the token. See here now! 
here’s Dennis Mullony’s own stick. He saw me 
at Longhie; an’ it’s right straight across thim 
bogs from Loughie to this; an’ there’s not a boy 
in the barony but meself could cross ’em at noight. 
Ses Dennis: Give this to his honour, an’ thin ho ’ll 
know ye ’re from me. If ye don’t, bo mo faith, 
ye ’ll be shot.’ 

‘ It’s his stick, sure enough,’ said Dickies, taking 
it from the man. * I have seen Mullany with it a 
score of times, and we know he's with the Loughie 
detachment I suppose it’s all right’ 

‘ There’s the road, yer honour,’ said the mes¬ 
senger, pointing in a direction at right angles with 


the track they were pursuing; ‘an’ now I’ll 
be off, wid yer honours lave.’ He turned and 
walked slowly from them, as if waiting to see 
them off. The soldiers crossed the miry track 
which was called a road, and guided by one of 
their number, entered on a by-way far worse than 
any of the ground they had yet traversed. 

‘ I don’t half like this,’ said the Lieutenant, as 
they started. ‘ I believe that fellow is still watch¬ 
ing us, or listening to us from the bank where we 
lelt him. I will question him again.—Go on witii 
the men, Dickies. I will overtake you directly.’ 
So saying, "Weatbury recrossed the road, and 
Dickies heard him call to the scout; then the 
sergeant-major plunged fairly into the lane, and 
was soon out of reach of his voice. 

The Lieutenant was right in his conjecture, for 
as he crossed the road he heard the messenger 
commence to run. lie shouted to hini; hut the 
man did not stop, and VVe.Hthury dashed after him. 
Although a fast runner, yet being enibarraxsed 
by his heavy cloak, he did not gam much upon 
the man, who, however, was evidently clo.se to 
him, though quite invisible in the darkness. This 
confirmed the officer in the belief that some 
treachery was afloat, so drawing a pistol from hi.s 
belt, he cried: ‘ Stop! or I fire ! ’ 

‘ We ’ll see about that! ’ e.\claimed a voice close 
—appallingly close—to him ; and in an instant he 
was grasped by several men, while as swiftly a 
cloth of some kind was thrown over hi.s head, 
effectually preventing him from giving an alarm. 

* Bring him along,’ said the voice. ‘ Take him to 
the Captain.’ 

* Better send two or three pikes into him,’ said 
another voice, ‘ and have done wid him.’ 

‘ Hold your tongue! ’ said the first voice. * This 
is the officer, and something like a prize.’ 

While this colloquy was proceeding, Weslbury 
was being dragged over some rough ground, and 
too well knew that in the darkness there w'as 
BOW little chance of his men finding him, even if 
they made a search. 

Ibe journey did not last long; in about teu 
minutes they halted ; the covering was taken from 
his face, and then Westbury couid see that they 
were standing in front of sonie kind of building. 
He beard a door open, but all was so dark he | 
could make out nothing distinctly. * What force ' 
bad you with you, and where did you expect to j 
meet the other detachments i ’ demanded some 


one, whose voico the Lieutenant hod not pre¬ 
viously heard. 

‘I daresay,’ returned Westbury firmly, ‘that 
you know quite as well as I do; but if you do 
not, you will not leani from me.’ 

‘ Do you know what will bo the result of your 
not answering 1 ' said the other. 

‘I don’t know, neither do I care,’ retorted 
Westbury. » 

‘ Then I have done with ypu,’ said the speaker, 
and turned away. Some angry exclamations which 
followed, the clashing of w'eapon.s, and a stir 
among those around him, told Westbury that he 
was in imminent peril, and he momently expected 
to feel the thrust of the deadly pike. One man, 
with a leap and a yell, came so close that even 
in the darkness Weslbury could see him plainly. 
‘This is for the English redcoat!’ he shouted, 
and raised his arm. The next instant must have 
been the soldier’s last; but a cloaked figure rushed 
between them, and a voice, a woman's voice, which 
sounded wonderfully familiar, exclaimed; ‘No; 
ye don’t, Pat! If ye Imrrum a hair of his head, 
be the poAvers, I ’ll set the boys on ye that will 
stretch ye low enough ! ’ 

‘ Pike him ! Finish him ! ’ broke from several 
of tho.se around, mingled with oaths in English 
I and Irish ; but there wait evidently a strong party 
I opposed to violence, although in thi-i case only, us 
jit seemed from the words: ‘Ye may ]»iko ivfry 
redcoat in the cnuntliry, an’ i/lail ue’d be ; but 
this is a dacent kindlv man, uid a gentle tuiigue 
an’ an ojten hand.' These were the arguments 
used ; and it seemed to Wcstburv that blows w^re 
struck, so great Avas the couiusiou, as at last In* 


lound himself in the centre of a 


group. 


huiried 


away he knew not whither. 

Not a Avoril Avas spoken for fully two hours. lie 
could not in the least recognise the countiy they 
Avere traversing; but as lie could hear AAilh 
increasing loudii<*ss the dull boonuie/ of the se.a, 
he kncAv they Avere approavhing the coast. Tin ii 
they halted. Again he foniid they Avere el(<«e to 
some building ; then tvi'o men seizing him by tlie 
arm, led him into a barn, for such it pioved to 
be, and closed the door instantly behind liiui. 
The long shed Avas dimly lighted hy three or 
four camlle.s, Avhieh smoked and guttered in the 
draughts ; and by tl eir glare he could distinguish 
some ten or twelve men, all armed, Avhile at a 
faithcr corner Avas a group only just visible in tlio 
gloom. Under om* ol the rude cl.iy sconces, Wesl¬ 
bury s conductors halted m Iront of some men Avho 
seemed to be of higher rank, and one of his guard 

.said: ‘ This is Lieutenant Westbury, of the-Ih, 

captured to-night, on his maich" to the Boreen 
rcmle/vous.’ 

‘ What do we want of English officers here V 
returned one of those addressed, in the harshest 
tones. ‘I thought the boys from Drome IcncAv 
better what to do with them.’ 

‘ So they do,’ returned the man ; ‘ but they won’t 
allow this one to be hurt.’ 

At thi.s moment, engros.sed as Westbury’s atten¬ 
tion AA'us by this conversation, he could not re- 
jiress a start when a shadow—which even at that 
moment reminded him of the distorted figure he 
had lAvice seen at Boreen House—fell athwart the 
spot AA’hereon be stood. ‘ So then, Lieutenant 
Westbury has been unfortunate enough to be 
taken in the toils,’ said a voice. 
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The Lieotenant looked round, but only saw a 
cloaked figure in a slguch-liat, which so concealed 
his features that Weetbury could not judge whether 
he had ever seen the figure before. 

‘Yes,’replied the harsh voice; ‘and why they 
did not leave him on the bog is more than I can 
understand.’ 

‘Never mind that, Connell,’ said the cloaked 
figure. ‘Enough Wood has been shed without his.— 
I now promise Mr "lYestbury perfect safety. He 
must consent to rdmain under restraint’- 

‘ You, Decroy ! You, of all men ! ’ exclaimed 
the other. ‘ I should sooner have expected to find 
myself guaranteeing the life of an English cut¬ 
throat.’ 

‘ That matters not; I will that it shall be so,’ 
said Mr Dccroy as we must now call him; 

‘ and you will please to obey.—Mr Westbury,’ he 
continued, addressing the officer, ‘ I meet you only 
to thank you, and bid you farewell. I leave for 
France within ten minutes—leave for ever, as I 
know too well; but I am glad to know that at 
j parting I have been able to render you some 
; slight service.’ 

‘ Tlie “slight service” appears to be the saving of 
my life,’ said Westbury, returning the hearty grasp 
of Mr Decroy’s hand ; ‘and considering how often 

I have started out at night to catch you ’- 

! ‘Oh, that i.s nothing,’ interrupted Decroy, with 
a smile. ‘ It would be ridiculoius to quarrel with 
a soldier for tliat. I am your debtor for all the 
kindness and delicacy shewn during your resi- 
I dence at I’orccm House, where I believe I have 
; more than once disturbed you. Although you are 
rei)uted a ))rave man, I believe you are frightened 
at shadows.’ 

j ‘Why- Was it then you who-?’ ex- 

! claimed Westbury. 

I ‘It wa.s,’ said l.i . oy, interrupting him; ‘and 
on the la-st o'.casion you nearly ’- 

‘ The 1 oats are ready. Colonel,’ announced a 
man, apfiroaching them. 

j ‘ Then we part now,’ said Decroy ; and turning 
j round, he made a signal to the group which Weat- 
j bury had noticed on fir.st entering. Several per- 
I eons now’ approached, and Decroy, stepping to meet 
I tbem, returned leading a female figure as heavily 
i cloaked a.s himself ; yet in .spile of this disguise 
I tl i.-re w'as something in her appearance wdiich 
j made the ollicer’s pixkse beat quicker. ‘My daughter, 
j on leaving her native land, would join her thanks 
to my own,’ said Decroy with quiet dignity. The 
figure threw back its hood ; and the bright eyes 
of Kate Decroy met those of the Lieutenant. 

‘ 1 w'i.sh I could impress upon Mr Westbury 
liow sorry I am for much of w'hat must have 
appeared rude behaviour,’ said the girl ; ‘ but he 
will forgive me when 1 answer him that it was 
forced upon me. We arc friends, I trust ?’ 

‘Friends! ’ exclaimed the Lieutenant. ‘ Friends ! 
I shall never cease, Miss Decroy, to think of 
Boreeu, wild and lonely as it is, or to remember 
those w'hom 1 bad the honour of knowing there, 
and whom I—valued and esteemed more than 
w'ords can express.’ 

‘As a trifling memento of the Decroys, rebels 
tliough tliey were,’ continued the girl, ‘pray sir, 
accept this ring.’ As she spoke, she drew from 
her finger a ring, in which a diamond sparkled, 
and presented it to Westbury with a suspiciously 
tearful smile. 


m 

The Lieutenant was about to spetde; hut was 
interrupted by Mr Decroy: ‘Farewell, Lieutenant 
weetbury. For twenty-four hours, you will he 
held a prisoner here. Pray, do not attempt to 
escape, whjjtever apparent laxity may tempt you, 
for I assure you it will be hopeless. At the 
end of that time yon shall be free. I give yon 
into safe custody.—Sullivan! M'Nally! ’ [two men 
came forward in answer] ‘ Remember—^your men, 
and your men only, ^ard Mr Westbury; and I 
look to you for his satety.—^Farewell, sir! ’ With 
another grasp of the hand they parted. Miss 
Decroy took her father’s arm, several other per¬ 
sons joined them, and in a few seconds more 
they had disappeared. Then the throng in the 
barn quickly thinned, until none but the Lieu¬ 
tenant and those who w'ere evidently his guard 
—his protectors—remained. 

He was kept in durance, as Mr Decroy had 
warned him ; and had it not been for a fresh 
arrival, he would scarcely have heard a syllable 
spoken during his stay. This fresh arrival was 
no other than Biddy Quin, whose loquacity made 
amends for the taciturnity of the guard. She it 
was, as she speedily told him, who had interfered 
in his behalf when he was first in danger. ‘ The 
saints forgive me ! ’ said Biddy naively, ‘ if I did 
wrong.’ And being in a most communicative 
mood, she imparted information to Westbuiy 
wliich cleared up much that had been obscure. 
She told him how he had thrice nearly discovered 
the Squire. How the latter being anxious to see 
the Lieutenant, so as to recognise him, had entered 
his bedroom by a concealed door, and while look¬ 
ing through the inner window, had forgotten the 
lamp, and so had thrown his shadow on the, table, 
thus causing the first alarm. How all the house¬ 
hold gave him up for lost when Dickies brought 
the guard, as the Squire was actually in * the 
dining-room when the sergeant-major entered the 
house. There seemed no possibility of escape; 
but when the Lieutenant had searched the upper 
rooms, and had sent Dickies and the soldiers to 
the rear of the House, the Squire, by way of 
trying one last almost desperate chance, had 
rushed up-stairs to the part already examined; 
but again had almost betrayed himself by his 
shadow, which was thrown just in front of the 
officer by the great lamp in the hall. The third 
escape was on the same evening, wlien the Squire 
was attempting to leave Borecii; for he and his 
daughter were with Biddy—who was to be their 
guide, being a marvel at threading fickle paths 
—when the latter came forward to meet him, 
and artfully—as Westbury could see well enough 
now—led him back to the village. 

Biddy was also loquacious on other subjects of 
interest to the Lieutenant. Miss Kate Decroy, 
it appeared, was almost as active and fearless as 
Mrs Quin herself, and had really ridden out to 
the bog district to meet the messenger with the 
money and the letters, as the soldiers had guessed; - 
and had been to meet her father and arrange for 
his coming to Boreen, when Weptbury saw her 
on that well-remembered moonlight night She 
told him too that the flight of Squire Decroj and 
his friends would have been more difficult, if not 
impossible, had not We^tbury's detachment been 
set astray ; and when the Lieutenant was unable 
to repress an ejaculation expressive of wonder, at 
his movements being so accurately known, Biddy 
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tenglwdy and a jognish look her eye 'wHa- 
perod : * Walk have ears, sore; an’ windies above 
aoora are better nor walk’ 

‘ The creaking <rf that confounded window was 
for something after all, it seems,’ groped West* 
bury. ‘ But Mullany’s stick 1 ’ 

*Oh, the shtick, is iti’ exclaimed Biddy. ‘It 
was a lucky thought o’ me to take that same 
whin I was in the quarters of the redcoats wid 
n message from the praste. I thought it might 
be handy some day ; an’ be me faith, it was ! ’ | 

’These and many other particulars Biddy re¬ 
vealed, now that the ‘mastner’ was fairly away, i 
^e did not seem to have the least personal fear ; 
and very frankly told Westbury that had it not 
been for his kindness to the family and to herself 
—although she made herself quite of secondary 
importance—she should decidedly have voted for 
his being piked, and if she had only given the 
word, it would have been done. Westbury had 
excellent reasons for believing her. 

Although extending over but twenty-four hours, 
the period of detention seemed long and weary 
•enough. No personal restraint was put upon the 
Lieutenant, and for hours together he saw no one 
but Biddy, Once or twice he cast a longing look 
across the few miles wdiich separated him from 
Boreen; but Biddy, as if divining his thoughts, 
said; ‘ It won’t do, Lefthenant darlin'; there ’« 
more between you an’ Boreen House than brown 
stones an’ green turf.' 

Westbury took the hint, and bore his captivity 
as best he might, until at midnight, as he was 
sitting alone by a small peat-fire, Biddy roused 
liim by a touch on the shoulder. ‘It’s time, yer 
honour,’ she said. ‘ Ye’re a free man. Take this 
bit of a pass.—^Arrah t don’t frown at it now ; 
higher officers nor you have been glad of the 
like ; an’ many a one "would have given his gowkl 
an’ his lauds for that scrap o’ paper, when the 
pikes wor clashing round him. But ysWe safe. 
Not a hair of yer head will be harmed this night; 
an’ no boy from the Drome country will iver 
hurt ye in time to come—iv he knows ye. So, 
good-bye, Lefthenant, an’ heaven be wid ye! ’ 

With this farewell Westbury departed; and as 
Biddy had foretold, he reached Boreen village 
unmolested. His return was very warmly wel¬ 
comed by his men, especially by the usually 
composed Dickies, who was quite excited over it. 
He had of course been sought for, hut in a wrong ■ 
direction, as the French vessel ran in at a point 
some twenty miles from that at which her enemies 
expected her. Mrs Decroy and Mrs Claridge were 
specially gracious in their manner. Miss Decroy, 
they informed him, was from home for the 
present; a piece of news at which the Lieutenant 
was by no means surprised, as he had already 
considerable reason for suspecting as much. 

In the short remainder of his stay at Boreen 
House, he saw no more ghosts or i^adowi^ nor 
was he called out on any more expeditions. It 
was known without his own conclusive testimony, 
that the proscribed rebels had escaped, and he was 
soon removed from the district. Soon too hk 
militaiy career came to an end, for some eighteen 
or twenty months after his residence at &reen, 
a fever attacked him, w,hich brought him very 
low, and during his convalescence, the death of 
A distant relative made him heir to a moderate 
foitaue. This decided him, and he resolved upon 


retiring with such'latirek as hi had gained; and 
BO, about two years aftef riie events which we 
have narrated, he removed to the south of England, 
where at a quiet little watering-place, he sought 
successfully to gather health and strength. 

There were of couree many invalids there having 
the same object in view as himself, and there were 
many too who were not exactly invalids, but to 

whom the retirement and peace*of S-, joined 

with its soft yet bracing sea-air, were of value; and 
to this latter class he decided \hat two persons 
whom he often met—or rather whom he often saw 
at a distance—belonged. In the delightful rides 
he was now able to take in a low carriage, he 
frequently noticed two ladies dressed in black; 
and often he used to speculate os to wlio they 
were, aud wliy they always chose sequestered spots 
for their walks. 

One day, during one of his quiet rambles 
through a favourite clump of elm-trees, he 
encountered the two mysterious strangers. Draw¬ 
ing aside, to allow them to pass, their eyes met, 
and each of the three uttered an exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure. ‘ Mrs Decroy 1 Miss 
Kate Decroy!’ ‘Mr Westbury!’ and then, with 
as’ much warmth as though they had been the 
oldest aud dearest of friends, they shook hands. 
In a few minutes he imd learned their history. 
Mr Decroy had died in France; and Mrs Decroy 
had been recommended a change, to the south 
coast of England. It was about the, time of the 
brief lull in the long war between Etigland and 
France, so that she wtis able to comply with this 
advice. The two ladies were all frankness and 
geniality ; and in the course of that single inter¬ 
view he felt that he had made, or regiiini'd, dearer 
friends than any others the world held for him. 
At parting, when he look Kate’s hand, a heightened 
glow on her somewhat j)ale cheek, sheved that 
she saw how he had preserved a certain sparkling 
gift. 

Daily they met, and the adventures at Boreen 
furnished inexhaustible themes for conversation: 
old Bitldy; the nightly excursions; the daring 
rides through storm and over bog which Miss 
Kate was forced to take ; and even the shadows— 
though a tear mingled with the ohi lady’s smile 
over this subject, for she then spoke of her 
dead husband. Time ran on, and W estbury grew 
stronger; the drives in the carriage were often 
exchanged for rides on horseback, and still he felt 
no wish to leave the little place, even though 
winter had come and most of the visitors had 
fled. Mrs Decroy aud her daughter also remained 
—to say this is doubtless to give an unnooded 
explanation—and indeed the elder lady made no 
secret of the fact that the economy of a winter 
residence in the little sea-coast town was as great 
an inducement to her os was the healthiness of 
the locality. 

As time rolled on—— But there ! how vain it 
is to flutter about a flame into which every looker- 
on can see we are certain to plunge. To make a 
merit of brevity then, Westbury found oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing Kate Decroy alone, and on one 
of these occasions he asked her to redeem his lot 
from loneliness; and after some slightly embar¬ 
rassing references on the young lady’s part to her 
very rebellious instincts, she consented; and we 
will add, as beifig the fittest place in which to 
say it, that these rebellious proclivities on the side 
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of Mias Kate were purely political, and during a 
wedded life of many yean^ never once extended to 
the flomestto aren& 


Their jwirmanent residence was in England, and 
was indeed at the identical watering-place where 
they renewed their acquaintance, though they 
made various excursions to Ireland of tolerably 
long duration. Here they were received with 
extraordinary demonstrations of friendship and 
attachment, which at first were rather discomfiting 
to the gentleman< bht he soon got used to them, 
and his liberality made him as popular as though 
he had really belonged to the * ould family.' As 
for Mrs Westbury, and almost in a greater degree 
Master Westbury, when he visited Boreen, why, 
if mother and son had chosen to drive a Jugger¬ 
naut car through the village, and a sacrifice or 
two had been needed to give due iclat to the pro¬ 
cession, there would not have been—so it seemed 
to Westbury—the slightest difficulty in procuring 
volunteers. And then there was Biddy Quin, 
who was pensioned upon twelve pounds per 
annum, a most contemptible sum for so devoted 
a servant, or so Westbury argued; but his wife 
knew better—there was Biddy, we say, as devoted, 
as energetic, and not less talkative than ever; but 
holding up her head for all that, as one of the 
aristocracy, in virtue of her largo fixed income! 
Very few of the incomes at Boreen, alas! were 
large, and very few of the incomes there were 
fixed. 

And so it came about that whereas Lieutenant 
.Tolm Westbury’s acquaintance with the Decroy 
family was at first of a very cold and shadowy 
character, he was eventually indebted to it for aU 
the substantial happiness of his life, which was a 
long one, for both he and his w'ife lived well 
into the middle of the nineteenth centuiy, beloved 
and respected. 


SLAVE-LIFE IN BRAZIL. 
BR/VZII. being the only civilised country in which 
slavery exists in full force, but which even there, 
may, let us hope, be reckoned in a few years as a 
thing of the past, a sketch of slave-life may not 
be uninteresting. 

The stiiple produce of Brazil for exportation is 
coffee, which is the result of culture on planta¬ 
tions, known as fazendas. When ripe for market, 
the coffee-beans are forwarded in bags to Rio 
Janeiro for sale and shipment. The real interest 
in the work on plantations is centred in the 
method of slave-labour, which though doomed to 
extinction, is stdl in full force. While such is the 
case, free labour cannot exist. Happily for Brazil, 
there was a law passed in 1870 destined to put 
an end to this vilo system. It was declared that 
after 1871 the children of slaves should be bom 
free ; so at the present moment there are no slaves 
under eight years of age. An average/ozenda in 
Brazil will have from two to three hundred slaves 
—men, women, and children. These live in a 
quadrangle or quadro, divided off into a number of 
small rooms, each room being inhabited by one or 
two slaves. The first bell rings about half-past 
three in the morning, when they get up and make 
some coffee. At four the second bell rings, when 


they Imve * to formthat is, they are drawn up in 
I line and inspected, to see none is missing. Tha 
field-labourers are then marched off, each one with 
a basket on his back. The work that these have 
to do is the. hardest; toiling all day in the hot sun, 
hoeing the weeds between the coffee-trees, planting 
Indian com, or picking coffee. They work in gangs 
of eighteen, each one with a feitor or overlooker, 
who is himself generally a slave, and is provided 
with a whip and palmatorio. This latter instru¬ 
ment is made of wood, shaped like the palm of the 
hand, and fastened to a handle about a foot long. 
The wood is about half an inch in thickness, and 
has three small holes bored through it, and is a 
common mode of punishment, especially for the 
women and children! The ‘ field-hands' are out 
all day, stopping an hour and a half for break¬ 
fast, and an hour for dinner. But the slaves 
who work in the fields are not more t han 
twenty-five per cent, of the whole number; the 
rest being carpenters, blacksmiths, machine-hands, 
or infirmary patients. Though slavery still exists 
in Brazil, it is perhaps less unendurable than that 
which exists in certam other countries, inasmuch 
as a goCd man has the chance of getting on 
and ameliorating his position. He may become a 
feil&r, and then he would have a separate place to 
live in ; or he is put to work about the house or in 
the garden; while the most intelligent boys are 
made to learn some trade, and often turn out good 
blacksmiths, stone-masons, &c. At half-past seven 
the bell rings to leave off work. Until nine they 
can do as they like ; then the second bell rings, and 
they are locked in for the night. 

The punishment mostly used on fazendas^ and 
one wdiich the blacks stand most in dread of, 
is the stocks. Each plantation has two pair—one 
for the men, the other for the women ; and it is 
most curious the dread the blacks have of them. 
They would much rather be beaten than pass one 
hour in them; and accordingly this punishment 
is reserved for the graver offences, such as stealing 
and fighting ; in fact if it were not for this latter, 
the stocks w'ould have very few occupants. But 
the blacks are very quarrelsome; hardly a day 
passes but two blacks have a set-to, which. ends 
in one going to the infirmary and the other to the 
stocks. Most fazendas have a chemist’s shop or 
hotka, and two infirmaries, one for the men and 
the otlier for the women. A great many slaves 
suffer from rheumatism and heart-disease. The 
former comes from the exposure they have to 
endure. The slaves are also good hands at sham¬ 
ming ; they look upon a week in the infirmary as 
a sort of holiday, and once or twice a year each 
man is seized with a pain in the head or ia 
some part of the body, which gets wonderfully 
better towards the end of the week. The owners 
do not mind them shamming now and then ; they 
say they work the better for it afterwards. 

The holidays that ^are strictly observed am 
St John’s Day (24th ‘of JuneX Christmas Day, 
and the Thursday and Friday before Easter. 
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Th» last is more of a fast than a feast; bat 
the former two are quite given up to jollifica¬ 
tion, A fat bullo<fic te lolled, and a^tadimU or 
white ram eirenktes freely, while dancing is kept 
np the whole day— a weird wld hind qf dance, 
imported from Africa, in which the central figure 
is the dancer; while around hini in a ring are 
the spectator, now singing in a low monotonous 
tone, now shooting at the top of their voices ; the 
only music being a kind of drum, made of a hollow 
log of wood, and covered with a piece of raw 
hide. Thoroughly they enjoy themselves; and these 
feasts are looked forward to and remembered with 
pleasure. 

On most fazendas the slaves have Sundays to 
themselves, when they cultivate their gardens, 
while the women wash their clothes. If any 
of them choose to work on Sunday they get 
paid for it, while on St John’s Day it is the 
custom to give a small sum to each slave. All 
are supposed to belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church. But their religion is an extraordinary 
mixture of Romish ceremonies and African feti- 
chisra. They pray to the Virgin, wear charms made 
out of old bones or snakes’ tails, and devoutly 
believe in an evil spirit, who wanders about in 
the fields after dark seeking whom he may devour. 
On every fazenda there is a building which does 
duty for a church, with a large wooden cross 
inside. Every Saturday night at nine o’clock the 
cross is lit up by hall-a-dozeu candles, and a 
carpenter or blacksmith who has been taught to 
say ‘ mass,’ officiates as priest. 

Their food is simple, and consists of Indian-com 
flour made with grease into a sort of pudding. 
Feijon is also an article of diet that is not confined 
to the slaves, but is used in every household in 
EiaziL It is a stew made of sm^l black beans, 
with plenty of bacon in' it, and sometimes the 
dried meat that is imported from the River 
Plate. In fruit the blacks are well off; oranges, 
bananas, and pine-apples grow wild all over the 
country. Cbflee forms their chief beverage; and 
on wet days or very hot ones they are allowed 
the white rum of the country. This rum is 
made on the place from the sugar-cane, and is 
the only drink that can be had pure in South 
America. 

The value of a slave depends upon age. A 
young mechanic would be worth Irom two to 
three hundred pounds sterling; a field-hand about 
two hundred, and a woman from eighty to a 
hundred and fifty pounds; so in self-defence the 
owner has to treat tnem well, just as a man would 
take care of a thorough-bred horse. They arc 
handed down from father to son, and except in 
cases of failure, are not sold out of the family. 
Often the owner liberates in his will certain of 
his slaves. By Brazilian laws, no child can be 
separated from its mother under eight jrears of 
age, nor can they be set to work until then; 
while the owner has to keep a register of all 
hirths and deaths. 

How wrong the system of slaveiy is, and what 
harm it does to a country, are evident to any one 
who has travelled in Brazil There can be seen 
a fine country, endowed by nature with everything 
conducive to greatness, reduced to a worn-out 
and ruined state, and all owing to this wretched 
ayateto. The freed slaves will not work while 


slavery remains; and free labour will not come ; 
while year by year the hatred between the slaves 
and their masters is becoming' wider, and the 
crime of murder is becoming more and more rife. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE 

MY MYSTERIOUS PATIENT& 

Who could they be? There wp an aristocratic 
and even distinguished air about them which told 
unmistakably of high-breeding. ‘ Who could they 
be, and what could possibly have brought them 
to Donjonville? These were the queries that 
buzzed about from mouth to month one Sunday 
after morning service as neighbours and friends 
jogged gossiping homewards, and they formed tho 
staple topic of conversation at every Donjonville 
dinner-table that day. 

The objects of all this curiosity and excite¬ 
ment -were two strangers, a lady and gentle¬ 
man, who had made their appearance that morn¬ 
ing in the Government Chapel and, it is to be 
feared, had sadly distracted the attention of the 
congregation. For strangers of any kind were 
a rarity at Donjonville, but strangers of this class 
were almost unknown. , They were certainly 
a remarkable-looking couple—undoubtedly hus¬ 
band and wife. The lady wtis very pretty, of tall 
and graceful figure, but fragile aud delicate. Tho 
gentleman was tall, sliglit, and handsome, but he 
too was evidently not strong. Both were young, 
apparently under thirty. It was sofin ascertained 
that they were lodging at Mrs I’ofts's. Now Mrs 
Tofts, a round, motherly, apple-faced woman, 
w'hose gorgeous shawls were one of the sights 
of Donjonville, kept an exceedingly sidect and 
respectable lodging-house. She had been lady’s- 
maid in a good family, and it wras well known that 
she was very particular as to the sort of persons to 
whom she let her lodgings. To be a lodger at 
Tofts’s was indeed a stamp of gentility which 
Donjonville ‘Society’ never failed to recognise. 
Moreover, as Mrs Tofts was a little woman who 
possessed even more than the usual appetite of her 
sex for gossip, it w'as fondly anticipated by tho 
ladies of Donjonville that they would soon bo 
acquainted with all that was to he known about 
the new-comers. Here they were destined to dire 
disappointment. Mrs Tofts, false for once to tho 
instincts of her sex, stoutly refused to give any 
information whatever about her lodgers, declined 
even to mention their name, but gave her battled 
questioners very plainly to understand tliat the 
lady and gentleman desired the strictest privacy 
and seclusion, and would rigorously deny them¬ 
selves to all visitors. The cariosity of Donjon- 
ville was more than ever piqued by this rebuff, 
and finally in despair the strangers were set 
dow’n as a standing mystery; a state of things 
which had this advantage, that it allowed bound¬ 
less scope for speculation and conjecture, and pro¬ 
vided a permanent problem, to the solution of 
which Donjonville Society could at any time 
devote Uself in default of anything fresher, 

I had then been settled for three yeara as a 
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doctor in Donjonville, and was beginning to get a 
pretty fair practice. Like everylwdy e&e, I had 
had my curiosity temporarily aroused by the 
arrival of these mysterious stranger^ and by the 
impenetrable secrecy with which they endeavoured 
to surround all their doings. But my curiosity 
soon waned, and had almost died altogether, when 
it was awakened again by an unexpected inci¬ 
dent 

I was sitting alone one evening, dozing by the 
fire after a more»thlln ordinarily hard day’s work, 
when I was roused by my servant, who informed 
me that a gentleman wished to see me in the 
surgery. I went at once, and found my visitor to 
be the mysterious lodger at Tofts’s. He bowed to 
me, and said : ‘ I have come to consult you, doctor, 
on a delicate matter. My landlady Mrs Tofts was 
good enough to recommend me to you, I may as 
well say frankly at once that I desire all that I 
say to you to be considered as spoken in the 
strictest confidence. I have reasons, very strong 
reasons for keeping all that concerns myself and 
my wife from the tongues of the prying gossips of 
this place. I cannot, even to you, reveal my name 
or any facts whatever relating to ray past history ] 
or that of my young wife. I am simply known to 

my landlady as Mr G-, and it is as Mr Q- 

only tliat I must be known to you. Now, under 
these circumstances are‘you willing to give me 
your profe.ssional assistance and advice?’ 

As I hesitated for a moment, he said quickly 
and with great earne.stncss : ‘If it will be any 
relief to you, I can assure you most solemnly, on 
my word of honour as a gentleman, that I am 
guilty of no crime, and that it is only for sad 
lamily reasons that I decline to reveal my 
identity.’ 

There was something so noble and true in his 
face, that 1 was n ’ amed of iny momentary sus¬ 
picions, ajul sal I : ‘ Forgive my not answering 
your cnmiid aiipoal to me at once, and believe me 
when 1 say that 1 do not for one moment suspect 
you of auytldng criminal. You have spoken to me 
irankly, and 1 tell you as frankly in return that I 
shall rcs])ect your dc.sire for secrecy, that 1 shall 
ask no questions as to your past or present except 
such as may be neceWry in njy professional 
c.'ipacity, and that niy assistance and advice are at 
your service.’ 

He held out his hand as 1 finished, and shook 
niiiK! warmly. 

‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ I thank you for your kindness 
and consideration. I have need of a friend liere, 
ami if 1 mistake not, I shall find one in you.’ I 
assured him that he might rely upon me, and then 
ho proceeded to tell me why he had called. Hi.s 
w'ife, he said, W’as shortly expecting her first con¬ 
finement. She had never been strong, and he felt 
that her case needed special care and skill. He 
wished me to attend upon her, I promised to do 
BO ; and then lowering his voice alino.st to a 
whisper, he said with a strange nervous twitching 
of the face: ‘ And now, doctor, 1 have one more 
request to make. I—I am not strong myself; 
I fear that I inherit heart-disease. Will you 
examine me and tell me the truth V 

I consented, and found that his heart was in a 
very weak state. 

‘ You have heart-disease,’ I said ; ‘ but it has 
not reached a dangerous stage—-with care and 
quiet, you may live to he an old man. But you 


! must avoid all violent excitement—axty 
shock might do you serious harm.’ 

‘Thankyou/he said, with a desperate effort to 
appear calm; but his voice trembled and his lips 
quivered as he spoke—‘thank you. I am vew 
gratefulto you for your candour. You will cau 
soon upon my wife ?’ 

‘ I will call to-morrow/1 replied ; and with that 
we bade one another ‘good-night.’ 

The next day I paid my promised visit to my 
new and nameless patient. 1 found her, as I had 
expected, very weak and delicate, and I had 
serious apprehenrions of her coming out of her 
trouble safely. As I was leaving the house, I was 
w'aylaid by Mrs Tofts, She was yearning to have 
the embargo so long laid upon her tongue removed, 
and she thought there could be no barm in gossiping 
with me upon a secret of which we were the sole 
repositaries. The good woman confided to me 
that she had been deeply interested in her lodgers 
from the first. 

‘It’s queer, you know sir,’ she said, ‘their 
givin’ no name; but the gentleman assured me 
that he had good reasons; and as I could see he 
was a gentleman, and she a lady, horn and bred, 
and as they paid handsomely in advance, I made 
no more ado about lettin’ the lodgin’s to them. 
For I will confess sir, that I took a fancy to that 
poor delicate young creature the minute I set 
eyes on her. There’s some big sorrow sir, at the 
bottom of it alL They has letters addressed to 
’em at the post-office ; but only initials on ’em— 
“W, G.” or “L. G.” I know he’s“W. G.” and 
she’s “ L. G.,” because I’ve often heard her call 
hinr Walter, and him call her Louie and Louisa. 
But I knows no more, and I wants to know no 
more, for I ain’t one o’ your pryin’ sort.’ And 
here Mrs Tofts bridled np and mounte«l her 
high-horse in a state of virtuous dignity. I told 
her that I knew no more than she did, and 
that, like her, I was under solemn promise 
not to reveal to any one even the little I did 
know. 

I saw a good deal of Mr and Mrs G- during 

the next few weeks, and the more I saw of them 
the more I liked them. There was a refinement 
about their manners and conversation which 
charmed me greatly. We were on terras of almost 
intimate friendship; but no allusion to tlie past 
ever escaped either of them, nor did they once 
lift the veil of secrecy which hid from me their 
name and antecedents. 

It was about six weeks after Mr G-’s first 

visit to me tliat tlie summons which I had been 
daily expecting came, I hastened at once to the 
bed-side of uiv patient, and never left it for many 
hours. It was a terrible and trying time, for her 
condition was critical in the extreme. And then, 
as if there were not sufficient strain upon my 
nerves in attending to the wife, there was the 
husband lying in wait to start upon me like a 
I tdiost, whenever I left the bedroom, with his pale, 
ea"er, wistful face, his anxious eyes, and hia 
earnest questions: ‘ Doctor, how is she now ? 
Is she better ? Will she pull through V 

The child was still-born; and I shall never 
for'et as long as I live the look of agonised dia- 
aiipointmeut on that poor young creature’s face, 
when in reply to her request that she might 
see her baby, I was forced to tell her the bitter 
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truth—that it had never hreatheA It seemed, 
when she heard that, as if all hope had faded 
out of her life. She wept like a child, for the 
child that was dead before it was bom. She 
would not rest, however, until she had looked 
upon the face of her dead baby, allowed 
her to see it, for I was afraid to thwart her wish. 
The nurse brought it to her and laid it in her 
arms as she sat in the bed propped up with 
pillows. I have never seen a more touching 
sight than that of this young mother looking 
down with unfathomable depths of yearnin" love 
in her sad eyes upon the little white waxen face of 
her dead first-born. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that I could induce her to part with the 
lifeless little body ; she clung to it with despera¬ 
tion, and at last the nurse had almost to use force 
to get it away from her. Then, when it was gone, 
she moaned for hours, and would not be com- 
forteA 

All this time her husband was nearly distracted. 
For three days and nights he had not even sat 
down, I believe, for five minutes at a time, 
certainly had never slept nor changed his clothes. 
On the fourth day I had positively to order him 
to bed, for he was worn to a shadow, and with his 
haggard face and hollow cheeks looked almost as 
ill as his wife. As for her, she grew daily weaker 
and weaker. I knew that the end was not far off, 
yet I dared not tell the truth to him. All his 
happiness seemed hound up in her, and I dreaded 
the effect of any sudden shock upon his heart. 

For a week I went regularly twice a day to 
visit my patient I had paid ray second Aaily 
visit one evening about eight o’clock, and had left 
her gradually sinking, but apparently likely to 
linger for several days. My day’s w'ork had been 
exceptionally harassing and fatiguing, and I went 
to bed early. At midnight I was roused by a 
violent peal at the belL It was a message from 
Mrs Tofts to the effect that I was wanted imme¬ 
diately, as the lady was very much wor.se. In a 
few minutes I was standing by the death-bed of 

Mrs G-I saw at once that 1 could do nothing, 

that a few hours—possibly a few minutes only* 
were all that remained to her of life. A strong 
paroxysm of pain seized her soon after I arrived, 
which I thought must inevitably have proved 
fatal; but it passed away and left her alive. 
She lay for some minutes with her eyes closed, 
to all appearance unconscious. Presently, how¬ 
ever, she slowly raised her eyelids, and I heard 
her whisper in a low voice, but (juite distinct and 
clear: ‘ Walter, Walter, dear.' ’ 

He was sitting with his face buried in his hands; 
hut her voice reached him, and lifting his head 
he said: ‘ My darling ! yes, I am here.’ 

In another moment his arras were round her, and 
a smile played over her ivhite and wasted cheeks 
as he bent down and kissed her passionately. She 
had just strength enough to raise her arm and let 
it fall round his neck. I stepped back, and left 
them thus infolded in a last embrace. I cannot 
tell whether they whispered to one another or not; 
they might have done so without my catching the 
Bound. At last I saw a sudden movement of the 
counterpane, as if it had been shaken by a strong 
ehudder. I stepped softly forward and looked at 
hex. I saw her open her eyes wide and fix them 
on her husband’s face ; her lips parted, as if she 
were striving to speak. He raised his head, and 


for a moment they gazed at one another with such 
a strange mixture of passionate tenderness and 
wan despair in their eyes, that the tears came to 
my own and blmded me. When I looked again, 
his lips were pressed to hers, and her face was 
hidden from me. A few moments later I saw the 
fingers of the hand that rested lovingly on her 
husband’s neck close tightly and convulsively, 
then relax and hang loosely from his shoulder. 
By that I knew that she was fiead. I did not 
venture to disturb him. I thotfght that the sudden 
clammy chill that came over her face, as the 
warmth of life fled from it, must have told him 
the awful truth. But he never stirred, and gave 
no sign that he knew it. 

I left the room for a few moments to tell Mrs 
Tofts and the nurse that all was over. When we 
re-entered, we found the husband in the same 
position, kneeling with his face pressed to hers. I 
went up to him and touched him ; but he never 
moved. I laid my hand heavily on his shoulder 
to rouse him. The arm which was lying on the 
bed with the hand clasped in the wife’s hanA 
slipped from her nerveless grasp, and fell limp and 
lifeless by his side. I was startled ; he must have 
swooned. I bent over him with my face close to 
his. lie was dead. 

Without a word or a groan, his life had ebbed 
silently away with hers, and husband and wife had 
gone out hand in hand to explore the undiscovered 
hereafter. I cannot say positively now which ot 
the two died first. For all I can tell, he may have 
died before her, though there could not have 
been more than a few minutes between the two 
deaths in any case. I had known all along that 
any sudden shock w’ould he fatal to him, and 
weakened as he was by nervous anxiety I was not 
surprised at the result. 

A young curate named Ilawdon, wdio w'as the 
only other person in Donjonville he.sides myself 
who had been allowed to visit them, assisted me in 
[ searching among their papers for some clue to the 
j previous history and real names of the unhajipy 

I pair. In the little room which !Mr G- had 

^ used as a stmly, we found an open desk and a heap 
I of charred paper in the grate. It almost seemed as 
if he had had a presentiment of his end, and had 
; deliberately dcstroye<l (‘verything that could throw 
I any light upon his aTiteccdeuts. We found no clue 
j beyond two handkerchiefs marked with a coronet 
' and the letter G., and two rings, one with the 
j initials ‘ L. G.,’ the other with those of ‘ L. N.’ 

I engraved on them. The latter we concluded must 

have been Mrs O-’s maiden name. A small 

sum of money and a few articles of jewellery were 
all the valuables we discovered. These I took 
charge of. The linen and dothes were left with 
Mrs Tofts. 

We buried husband and wife in one grave in 
the little country churchyard about a mile from 
I Donjonville. Ilawdon and I at our own expense 
j erected a simple tombstone, bearing this inscrip¬ 
tion : 

Sacred to the Memory of Walteh Q——, and 

his beloved Wife, Louisa, Q-, who both died 

January 18th, 185A ‘ In their deaths they were 
not divideA’ 

I inserted an advertisement in the second 
column of the Times announcing their deaths, 
and stating that I should be glad to communicate 
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with any one who had known them. But I 
received no answer; and from that day to this, I 
have never solved the mystery which hangs over 
the grave of Walter and Louisa Q-^-w 

THROUGH THE FERN. 

It is perhaps safe to say that no part of Australia 
is at first sight so thoroughly un-Australian as the 
eastern and nortn-^tem portions of Gippsland. 
Here the barren' sandy plains and ‘ eternal gum- 
trees ’ of the surrounding districts are no longer 
the chief, if not the only objects in view; and 
instead of one monotonous monotone of colour, 
the traveller is refreshed by myriads of gorgeous 
blossoms and flowers, rare plants, and trees of 
great beauty, and a correspondingly marvellous 
diversity of life. From luxuriant valleys long 
ranges covered with sassafras and peppermint 
swell like green waves in every direction, and 
beyond their rounded summits the lofty heights of 
a continuous mountain-chain rise abruptly into 
the dark bine of Australian skies. Some of these 
mountains are very striking in their bold ontlines, 
and in their massive and peculiar sculpture, 
several peaks reaching an altitude considerably 
beyond the highest British summit. (Snow lies 
on many of them for uine .months in the year.) 
The creeks and rapid streamlets flowing down 
these mountain gorges and winding through 
the ranges are, moreover, clear as the trout- 
strearns of Scotlaiul, and altogether unlike the 
typical Australian ‘creek.’ I visited thus portion 
of (,>i}>i)slaud in the full tide of suininer, and it is 
almost impossible to describe the fresh beauty and 
luxuriiUK'.e it presented in contrast to the other 
parts of Victoria 1 had seen. 

Leaving our halting-place, near the source of 
the yackandaad;. . Creek, my friend and myself 
started one morning in February for a ride south 
througl; the ranges. Although early, the heat of 
the sun was already very powerful; yet the eflect 
it ha<l upon us was more bracing than enervating, 
such is the cleaiuiess and dryness of this Austra¬ 
lian atmosphere. 

Commencing our joitrney and following a well- 
defined bush-path under the tall gums, gay with 
myriads of parrakeets and rosellas, and resonant 
with the harsh shrieks of indignant cockatoos, we 
come at last upon more varied vegetation, and 
find ourselves jiassing through one of those beau¬ 
tiful fern-forests for which this division of Vic¬ 
toria is more especially famed. One word only 
as reganls the bush itself. It is a somewhat pre¬ 
valent idea at home that an Australian forest— 
the bush of the colonists —is either an inextricable 
jungle, or at least a woodland dense with an intri¬ 
cate parasitical undergrowth. But this, while 
frequently the case in the gullies and vailcvs of 
tlie higlier parts, is not a characteristic of the bush 
proper. This latter consists of an endless ‘ round ’ 
of similar trees growing at a considerable distance 
from each other, so that a horseman can easily 
ride through them at a good puce without any 
unusual caution. I say ‘round,' for Australian 
woods have the appearance of endless circles ; and 
it is this aspect of theirs which renders it almost 
impossible for any one but a native to find his 
way through them without a track, blazed trees, 
or a compass. The unvarying monotony of the 
trees, the regular distances between them, and the | 


absence of any forest landmarks, render 1d>e bush, 
far more bewildering than the densest Engliidi 
forest. 

But on leaving the bush proper and entering one' 
of those forests composed of tree-ferns and bSmti- 
ful varietttSs of Eucalypti and Atsadac, this under' 
growth becomes more and more marked. IndeedL 
in many parts of Gippsland the explorer would 
make but slow progress, as advance can only be 
made by the tedious and fatiguing process of 
cutting one’s way. 

On first entering this scrub the scent of late- 
flowering wattle strikes my companion and self 
as peculiarly delicious, mingling as it does with 
the aromatic fragrance of the peppermint and 
other allied planta The clear musical notes of 
the magpie swell most charmingly through the 
still air; and^above the chatter and screaming 
of breakfasting parrots and busy butcher-birds 
gurgles every now and agmn the hoarse chuckle 
of the laughing-jackass. Suddenly, from some 
unknown cause, there ensues an almost complete 
silence; but before many seconds are over, a 
shrill burst of laughter comes from the depths of 
the forest, succeeded by peals of the same demo¬ 
niac jubilation from seemingly every quarter; 
and as if indignant at some slight, the parrots 
and cockatoos redouble their shrieks, and the 
parrakeets and rosellas and lories dash to and fro 
among the branches of the trees like tiny red and 
green meteors. The shrillness is astounding, and 
is increased by the incessant birl of the cricket- 
like cicaite. It is some minutes at least before the 
ornithologic vituperation calms down. Here, amid 
many beautiful varieties of wattles, we notice 
the weeping myrtle, the native cherry, the musk 
aster, one or two varieties of honeysuckle, a 
beautiful climber, probably a clematis, a few mag¬ 
nolias and orchids of resplendent hues, and some 
particularly line grasses—besides many other 
flowers and shruba unknown to unscientific eyes. 
Above these wave in intricate profusion the sturdy 
branches of the Licksonia antarctica, and as we 
proceed farther, that BtiU more graceful fern, 
the tall Alsophiia australis. After we have ridden 
for some time, we come suddenly to a small creek, 
or rather pool, surrounded by a beautiful species 
of iris; while all around us are thick m^nolias, 
whose delicious fragrance makes the air seem 
heavy w'ith sweetness. We have never before or 
since seen this shrub in such splendour and luxu¬ 
riance. 

As we ride on, the sun grows higher and higher 
in the heavens, and a gradual silence seems to he 
creeping over the forest with the ripening noon. 
The scrub, which had lately been so full of life, 

S ears to be deserted by its noisy denizens, and 
/ at rare intervals the muffled chuckle of the 
jackass falls on our ears. Hark 1 what was that ? 
Like a far-away village-bell, a soft sound rings 
through the still air, and now another and 
another! My companion whispers to me; ‘The 
bell-bird!' The solemnity of the noon seema to 
deepen, and the promised vigour of the day to 
have subsided into a luxurious dream. We dis¬ 
mount, and tying our horses to a tree, betake 
ourselves to mid-day rest for an hour or two. 
As we lie there lazily smoking, with the scent* 
of the magnolias in ti^ warm air, and the dreamy 
call of the distant bell-bird rising and faUing at 
solemn intervals, we get drowsy, and perhaps just 






a little sentimental. However, it does ns no harm, 
and adds very much to our enjoyment From our 
resting-place we can just see the blue line of a 
distant range rolling away northwards, and behind 
it some outlying summit of the misty Bogongs. 
Not a breath stirs; hardly any sound ’Mia upon 
the ear. I think of that mystic land 

In which it seemfe’d always afternoon, 

and feel as if I too had partaken of the lotos- 
juice, and had put away all things of that world 
in which I late had part, and fallen into a sweet 
dream, never to fade until it should imperceptibly 
merge in the indistinct shadow of its twin-sister 
death. 

Morning and evening the Australian forest is 
awake; at noon it is asleep. No greater con¬ 
trast can be imf^ined than between the morning 
hours and those at mid-day. In the former, the 
very flowers seem to possess an active existence. 
Myriads of such, larger and more brilliant than 
those under English skies, load the air with the 
sweetest scents; magnificent tree-ferns wave their 
fronds or branches in the light breeze ; on old j 
stumps of trees, great green and yellow lizards lie 
watching for their prey; the magpie throws her 
voice from the wattles, and possibly the lyre¬ 
bird in the denser scrub; and in the tall gums, 
numberless parrakeets, parrots, rosellas, cockatoos, 
butcher-birds, love-birds, &c. are screaifting and 
darting to and fro. But by-and-by the intense 
heat will silence all these, and nothing Avill 
be heard hut the chirp of the grasshopper and 
the shrill sound of some unseen insect At twi¬ 
light again there is a revival of life, hut not of 
so cheerful a description. The cicadas shriek by 
myriads their deafening ‘p-r-r-r-r-r;’ drowsy opos¬ 
sums snarl in the gum-boles; and flocks of cocka¬ 
toos scream as some great gray kangaroo bounds 
past them like a belated ghost If there is marshy ! 
ground near, the deep boom of the bittern, the wail 
of the curlew, and the harsh cry of the crane, 
mingling possibly with those of a returning or 
passing flock of black swans, will add to the j 
concert. In a moment of silence one may be 
startled by the mocking laughter of the jackass, 
or the melancholy ‘ mo-poke ’ (or ‘ more-pork ’) of 
the bird of that name. The dead of night is 
not so still as the universal hush of the burning 
noon. 

As the afternoon grows, we half reluctantly 
continue our way. Leaving the magnolias behind 
ns, we pass through a perfect fern paradise, 
nothing meeting the eye but tall tree-ferns above, 
and innumerable ferns proper of all sizes beneath. 
The orchids here are also very plentiful, and 
a beautiful creeper, whose name I cannot at 
present recall 

Shortly afterwards we emerge from this intri¬ 
cate scrub and enter an abrupt belt of gums; 
passing through which we come upon a sloping 
plain of very green grass, considering the late 
season. The sight is now a very beautiful one. 
We stand npon a kind of plateau, and can see for j 
miles, north-east, east, and south. Below us is 
a deep gully, dense with tree-ferns. Kising from 
this, a monotonous wall of sassafras, white-gum, 

' Btringy-bark, &c. rises sheer back till it merges 
in an olive wave that perpetuates itself in 
endless rolling ranges, getting bluer and bluer as 
they sweep into the distance, until their purple 


lines break against the solemn summit of Mount 
Kosciusko in the east, and in the south-east | 
against that great succession of towering peaks | 
which guard the sources of the Murray fever. 
Mount Bogong heaves his rounded shoulders appa¬ 
rently close at hand ; and that most beautiful of 
hills, Mount Feathertop (six thousand three hun¬ 
dred feet), rises in silent grandeur into the serene 
southern skies. Like a twin-brojher, the rugged 
mass of Mount Hothara (six thousand one hun¬ 
dred feet) towers alongside of this Ben Nevis of 
Australia. So intensely clear is the atmosphere, 
that the tree-clad slopes of Mount Feathertop are 
as distinctly visible as though but a mile or two 
away. The whole scene is inconceivably beauti¬ 
ful, and one never to be forgotten. As the after¬ 
noon wears on, it becomes still more so; for tliat 
magical blue that shrouds so many of the hill- 
districts of Australia in its soft loveliness just 
before the close of day, begins to steal forth from 
apparently the farthest eastern ranges, and falls 
like a transparent veil over mountain and height 
and drowsy slope. Only those ■who have seen in 
the mountainous districts this ineffably delicate 
and tender blue, can know what a magical effect 
it has, even on those ranges covered with nothing ! 
but the sombre olive of bluc-gnm foliage. It has J 
a strange dreaminess or unreality about it, and | 
seems to spiritualise every object it infolds. 

As the sun sets beyond the unseen Buffalo ! 
Mountains in the west, its last rays light up the j 
sides of Mount Bogong with a rich magnilicence ' 
of colour J and of a sudden as it were, the heauti- | 
ful peak of Feathertop flashes into extraordinary j 
brilliance, while its topmost heights glow as with ; 
fiery and molten golil. For a lew moments the 
hills and ranges seem to be drawing towards ris, 
so extraordinary are the atniosjiheric effects. 

I had one regret—that i had not witnessed 
this magnificent scene from the summit of i 
Mounts Feathertop or Hotharn. Such a scene | 
has been elsewhere eloquently described, and I j 
cannot refrain from quoting from the Oiovemment j 
Report the passage, in (piestion: ‘ As we made the j 
ascent towards Mount Hothani, our attention was | 
attracted at first by the rocks and the veg(.da- j 
tion. ... On tlie right appeared a mountain ritdi i 
in bossy sculptures that attracted all eyes. It 
glowed in the sun with all the, brightness of the 
emerald, and over it—.as it seemed like waves— 
flashed ever and anon pale tints of carmine and 
purple. In hollows on its flanks lay in patches 
herbage of a vivid green, shewing where the 
snow had just disappeared—cradles of young 
glaciers, that can never mature. The high 
liogong plains separated from us by deep chasm.s 
and wide valleys, out of which arose solitary 
peaks and broken ridges, seemed, as we gazed on 
them, to bo sleeping ; the slopes were scored, 

I but not deeply, the even line of the plain was 
not broken, and the light of the sun fell on them 
softly, not making deep shadows and shewing 
sharp contrasts, as in those parts where the denud¬ 
ing forces had worked fantastic hollows and carved 
long straight lines for the discharge of melted 
snows. 

‘ The Bogong plains were sleeping in the thin 
folds of pearl-gray and pale-purple mists that 
encompassed them; and these mists hid from u» 
Mount Kosciusko, Forest Hill, the Pilot, and the 
lofty ranges lying to the eastward. Towards the 
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south, Tabletop, with his capping of volcanic rock, 
stood in the centre of an ampnitheatre, and Mount 
St Bernard and the Twins shewed their peaks 
on the west, llising to a greater height, we 
beheld, on the north and north-east, all the lofty 
eminences whose spriiigs feed the Murray; and 
we stopped here, satisfied that Nature could afford 
no grander sjjectacle.. .. The magnificent moun¬ 
tains, whose cres^ seemed to lift themselves as we 
ascended, appeared i^om this ’point, tier upon tier, 
far into the bliie distance. The deep gorges, 
almost lost in haze, as we gazed downwards, 
shewed, through the haze, something of their 
gloomy recesses.’ 

Before turning our horses’ heads towards the 
south-west, where, a few miles farther on, lay our 
halting-place, we took one long farewell look at 
the beautiful panorama spread out before us ; a 
sight worth having come a long way for. The 
sun had sot, and the splendour had gone with 
it; but instead, a calm solemn beauty overspread 
every ol>ject. The deep blue was deepening into 
purple ; and all at once it seemed as if a lamp had 
been lighted in the sky as Sirius flamed through 
the darkening dusk. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AETS. . 

The President of the Royal Society, Mr W. 
Spottiswoode, in his anniversary address to the 
I Ftdlows, mentioned that in tlieir last session more 
i ‘ ]^ap(‘rs’ had been sent in for reading than in any 
pre\ ions session; which wC may perhaps take as 
evidence that dc'pression of trade has not depressed 
science. ’J’he ordinary meetings of the Society 
are liekl on Tliiinsilay from November to June at 
8.:}0 r.M., which for some people is much too late, 
and the question </ a change has been raised 
more than once. The Academy of Sciences at 
I’aris hold their meetings at about three in the after¬ 
noon. Mr Spottiswooile suggests that the Royal 
Society might meet at live, which would allow 
time for the customary proceedings and for the 
social reiiniremont.s at home. In their early days 
the Societj' used to meed at 2 r.M., but fashion 
gradually introduced a later hour. To revert to 
! former practice would be an indication of vigour 
j Avliich might have a salutory effect on other 
S(«cietie.s. 

I The advantage of the electric light in scientific 
experiment and illustration is now full^ recog¬ 
nised. The President surprised and gratified the 
meeting not a little by making an offer to the 
Society of an eight horse-power gas-engine, and 
announcing that Mr C. W. Siemens would give a 
pair of dynamo-electric machines, one for alter¬ 
nate, the other for direct currents. These machines, 
driven by the gas-engine, will produce suffleient 
light for experiments and to illuminate the halls 
of the Society. 

Not least important among the topics of the 
address was the Government Fund of four thou¬ 
sand pounds for the promotion of scientific re¬ 
search, which is now in the fourth year of its 
existence. Four thousand pounds annually have 
been allotted in various sums to scientific investi¬ 
gators in Great Britain and Ireland; and the 
question now is, have the results been adequate 
to the outlay. It is a serious question ; ana we 
may believe that on the answer depends the 

.... 
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willingness of the Treasury to prolong this financial 
experiment beyond the term of five years origi¬ 
nally proposed. It would therefore be adrisahle, 
as Mr Spottiswoode remarked, that the Society 
should qo^ider whether ‘it is desirable, in tlm 
interests” M science, that the Fund should be 
maintained; and if so, whether in its present or 
any other form V % 

Dr Schwendler, whose name is associated with 
electrical and other physical researches made in 
India, in prosecuting an inquiry ordered by the 
Indian government as to the feasibility of ajmlyiiig 
the electric light in railway stations, found him¬ 
self at fault in his experiments, owing to the want 
of a trustworthy standard of comparison. The so- 
called ‘standard candle,’ by which all photometric 
results are measured, is not constant, and the 
consequences may he imagined. As Dr Schwendler 
remarks: ‘ The inconstancy of a standard acts 
perniciously in two directions: it prevents us 
from being able to execute accurate measurements 
even with the most accurate and sensitive test 
methods ; and further leaves us in that deplorable 
condition of not being able to improve the test 
method, although we may be convinced that the 
method of te.stiug requires improvement.’ Accept¬ 
ing this argument as well founded, it is clear that 
investigations in photometry are carried on at a 
disadvantage. 

Many years ago a suggestion was made that the 
best material for a standard of light would be 
platinum. Dr Schwendler, as he tells us, thought 
it best to leave the old track, and produce the 
standard by the heating effect a constant electrical 
current has, in passing through a conductor of 
given mass and dimensions. Platinum does not 
change in contact with oxygen, and is therefore 
the best metal that could be chosen for the con¬ 
ductor. Let the current by which it is ignited 
be constant, and the light will be constant whether 
moderate or intense. In this, therefore, the much- 
desired object appears to be achieved. Certain 
j precautions to be observed during experiments are 
explained by Dr Schwendler in the Journal of the 
Asiaiic Society of Bengal, No. 227, accompanied 
by a z incograph illustration of the several forms 
and parts of the proposed new standard. 

The process, di.scovered by Messra TJiornas and 
Gilchrist, by which steel can be made direct from 
common pig-iron, such as is manufactured in. 
Cleveland, is undergoing trial in foreign countries 
with, 80 far, satisfactory results. As many readers 
know, the prime ditliculty in the manufacture of 
steel has been to get rid of all the phosphorus 
from the iron. The two investigators above nained 
succeeded in producing a peculiar kind of brick 
for the lining of the ‘converter,’ and thereby 
cleared the way for demonstrative experiments. 
The effect has been well and briefly described by 
Professor Emerson Reynolds. By means pf the 
new bricks, which are very refractory, ‘a basic 
condition of the slag, hitherto unattainable, has 
been secured, without excessive waste of or injury 
to the lining and metal. The result is that oxygen 
has been found not to be so inert as regards phos¬ 
phorus at the intense temperature which accom¬ 
panies the Bessemer process, as had previously 
been supposed; but that in fact, under the con¬ 
ditions afforded by tins new method of lining, 
oxygenation of the phosphorus does take place, 
and the phosphoric oxides combining with the 
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I the anthoiit^ of tiie Trinl^ Boaad have been 
vepoyted ae ejifochive and aatisfaeton; and it ap«. 
pmn tiiiat the method k applicable to aailing. 
ahipe^ foar the ktillianl light mn he thrown upon 
the bmIs, and saen from afttA Here then is an 
additional appUanee towards the prevention of 
collisions at sea, with the advanti^^e that in a mass 


melted the f^r; som^ayers of the pile of bricks of light there would be less liability to error than 
and yrm fused into a common mass, with isolated lamps, as at present. Another ele< 
ihaped itself on cooling into crystals, the ment of safety is worth mentioning—namely, that 
niheta&ce of which, as stated by Professor Key- the French government have agreed to adopt the 
is a bisilicate and a tone pyroxene. And English rule of the road at sea; to commence in 
Hi nt has been "effected, accidentally, and nnder September 1880. 

kmvel conditions, the synthesis of an interesting A self-acting whistling buoy, designed to lessen 
mmber of a most important group of minerals of the dangers of navigation, is to be tried on the 
Xiatural occurrence." Goodwin Sands. The interior contains tubes 

On some of the railways in the United States a which take in and force out air by the movement 
locomotive indicator is run from time to time, iu of the buoy. The whistle sounds loudly os the 
order to ascertain the- condition of the line. In a air escapes, and thus gives warning to all vessels 
oompartment of this locomotive, ingeniously con- within hearing. 

toived wheel-work and a travelling band of paper By a process known to chemists as dialysis, fluid 
are fitted. The onward motion of the locomotive mixtures can be separated one from the other 
moves the wheels, and these make a mark on the with but little trouble. The apparatus by which 
bwid of paper for every fault on the line; and thus the process is effected is called a dialyser; and 
rile conmuon of the pennanent way is clearly something like it has been introduced into the 
made known. As we are informed, * an ill-laid navy, so that the liquor in which salt beef or pork 
or started rail infallibly makes its mark on the has been boiled may be separated from tlie salt, 
chart, and as the instrument dots every mile, the and thereby made palatable as an article ol diet, 
whereabouts of any fault is readily indicated." To Soup that has been over-salted may be treated m 
read of a busy engine thus doing the work of a a similar way; aud it this can be done on boaril 
surveyor, is animating and increases our admira- ship, it may be tried with similar advantage in 
tion for the powers of machinery. public institutions and dwelling-houses on shore, 

A remarkable machine described at a recent If published statements may be trusted, there 
meeting of the Soci^t4 d’Euconragement pour will henceforth be no difficulty in keeping tresh 
ITndustrie Nationale, at Paris, may fitly be men- butter for weeks or months. The butter is treated 
tioned in association with the foregoing. It is with a preservative dT antiseptic substanee, for 
called Profilograph, because when iu use it traces which a patent has been taken out; besides w inch, 
mechanically on paper the ontlin^ of the ground a small quantity of salt, not more than one pound 
over which it ^avela It is a small carriage m a hundred, is used. It seems incredible that 
mounted ou two wheels, drawn by one man, and we are to have fresh butter in all seasons and m 
attended by another, who marks the levels at the all climates, yet sucli is the promise of an expen- 
proper places ; and underneath hangs an iron rod ment recently made by uie Aylesbury iJairy 
with a large ball at its lower end, serving as a Company. 

pendulum. This pendulum maintains a constant Ur Jamieson has contributed to the Transactions 
vertical position, while the machine inclines in one of ills Royal i^oeuty of Victnria an interesting 
direction or the other according as it ascends or paper on ‘A Kew Point of Keseriiblauce in the 
descends a slope. To the upper end of the rod is llcspiration of Plants aud Animals." In each 
fitted a pencil, which marks on a sheet of paper the case oxygen is inhaled and carbonic acid exhaled : 
ups and downs of the country traversed, whether the process is always going (.n, aud is as essential 
on an ordinatw road or across trackless fields, to the lile of the plant as of the animal. While 
The exact profile is thus recorded to a given scale, in the animal the blood is passing through 
At the same time one of the wheels, acting the the lungs, oxygen enters into loose combination 
part of chain-bearer, measures and indicates the with the red colouring-matter—the hmmoglobin. 
distances travelled throughout the survey. For So, according to Ur Jamieson, oxygen is in a form 
surveyors and others engaged in levelling opera- of loose combination in plants and vegetable sub- 
tions, this machine would appear to be eminently stances, as in the blood, and is therefore capable 
serviceable, and there is talk of its being made ol being slowly given off in a very active form 
me of in a new general survey of France contem- to combine definitely with oxidisable substances, 
plated by the government. And further, plants contain a substance other than 

Another invention that seems likely to be of clilorophyll, Wing some important points of 
service in navigation is signalling by means of analogy with the hiemoglobm of animals, acting 
illuminated steam. That the steam of a loco- like it as an ozone transferrer, 
motive shines brightly at night when the furnace- Captain Toynliee, of the Meteorological Office, 
door is opened, is now a familiar fact; and if has made a comparison between the temperature 
a properly prepared light is thrown on the steam of the North Atlantic aud of Great Britain in 
rushing from the funnel of a steamer, the illnmi- Uecember 1877 and 1878, from which it appears 
nation is so vivid that it can be. seen at long that the portion of the ocean traversed by the 
distances. The possibility once established, the Canard steamers was three degrees warmer in 
arranging of a series of flashes, or of different Uecember 1878 than in Uecember of 1877. This 
folours, to produce a series of signals, becomes fact was used as a test for the notion that the 
comparatively easy. Experiments made under temperature of our winters depends on that of the 
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, 9 ea to the Westtrar^. 1!^6 obBOrrationit made on 
' the' land were oxamined, and they shewed tkid 
December 1878 was eight degrees colder than 
December 1877, notwithstanding litat the sea was 
three degrees warmer. Thi# result indicates that 
the cause of our varying temperature must be 
sought elsewhere. Captain Toynbee suggests that 
‘the difference of our seasons depends upon the 
tracks of the ar^ of low pressure which cross 
Great Britain, if they pass over the northern 
paits of these iskinaV he says, ‘they give rise to 
southerly and south-westerly winds, with warm 
weather; while if they pass to the southward, 

. they bring easterly and north-easterly winds.^ . . 
j No one can watch the Daily Weather Charts issued 
I by the Meteorological Office without seeing that 
our winters are also very much affected by the 
formation of areas of high pressure to the north- 
j ward and north-eastward of these islands, checking 
' as they do the easterly movement of areas of low 
pressure whith appear on our west coasts, and 
causing a continuance of northerly winds. This 
disposrtion of pressure was common dunng the 
winter ot 1878-79.' 

In his Eeport for the quarter ending September 
30Lh last, the Registrar-general tells us that the 
death-rate lor that quarter was exceedingly low— 
j 16'4 per thousand; lower than in any quarter since 
' 1H37, when civil registration was first instituted. 
The births in the same three months amounted to 
2t>2,520, and the deaths to 139,271. Within fifty- 
three days of tlie quarter, there fell 1T7 inches 
ol rain; four rirthes more than the average of 
the cotteapondrng period during si.\ty-one years. 
The teiiijjeiature aho was below the average ; 
ni'vertheless, we see in the foregoing statements 
that a wet chilly summer is less fatal to health 
than a hot one. The Registrar estimates the 
numbers of the pn ilatiou of the United Kingdom 
at 34,lf)(),ll3. 01 these, 3,627,453 are allotted to 
Bcotlaml, and 5,3G.},324 to Irehriid. These num¬ 
bers are liable to modification by emigration, 
which shews a marked increase over the'years 
iminediakly preceding. The consuming power 
of su(h a pojmldtion is suriirising. Taking the 
one article ot bread, the quantity of wheat re¬ 
quired to fuini'^h a suflicieiit supply in the year 
ending September 1879 was more than twenty-six 
ruilhou quarters. 

Announcement has been made that an English 
vensioii of ihe North-east Exploring Expedition, 
condueted hy Professor Nordenskjold, is to bo 
published. The history of the endeavours to find 
a north-west passage is pretty w'ell known ; but 
a voyage in the reverse direction and all along the 
noitheni coast of Asia, will he something new. 
The enterprising explorers on hoard the Vcf/a have 
accomplished a work which, begun four liundred 
years ago, opposed such formidable difficulties, 
that in time it came to be regarded as impossible. 
But now we are to have informatiou about the i 
great Siberian rivers that pour their waters into 
the Arctic Ocean—about strange lands and strange 
peoples—about the roology, botany, geology, and 
meteorology of hitherto unknown regions; and 
about forests of sca-weeds—if weeds they are— 
which ill deep w'atcr grow to a height of one 
bundled feet. Professor Nordenskjold intimates 
that he has something important to say ai>out the 
auroia; and on tiie question as to whether the 
continents of Asia and America were once ooa- 


m xmr, «o to tptoVftopdNff 
eacli ^etj md on tnb qaaatifl® ni- xrtetor# 
•eea Iw in the north-west danng ^w'lrhyole 
winter.this %‘wide immeseanni^ oeena' 
which WjcaaceU mw in 1823 when he^travelM. 
northwnidiet iu<m the moutli of the KdymA muf 
hundred and five wereM across the ice? The 
steamer—the home of gallant party—Wa# 
frozen in Septemhar ImV off the Tchoktchi 
Peninsula, and was these ^eld fast until July 
of the pesent year. She ^en sailed throngn 
Behring^s Strait into the Korth Pacific and to 
Yokohama, where the Ja|«ne6e, hy hospitable 
demonstrations, shewed their appreciation of the 
successful endeavour. Even though the north¬ 
east passage may turn out to be of no commercial 
value, the fact remains that trading voyages may I 
be made to the mouths of the principal rivers; 
and it appears that Professor Nordenskjold is | 
making anangements for another exploration in 
the coming year. 


ECCENTRICITIES. 

Fbom time to time we offer to onr readers certain 
oddities of human life and character. Subjoined 
are several* taken at random. 

Mr J. Underwood, who died in 1733, left rdx 
thousand pounds to his sister on condition of 
being buried in the following manner. At the 
grave-side, six gentlemen, who were appointed to 
follow him, sung the last stanza of the twentieth 
Ode of the second Book of Horace. No bell was 
tolled nor black worn; no one was invited but 
these six gentlemen ; and no relation followed the 
corpse. The coffin was painted green, and the 
deceased was buried with his clothes on. With 
him vk’ere buried three copies of Horace, Bentley's 
Milton, and a Greek Testament. After supper, 
they sang the thiity-first Ode of the first Book of 
Horace--all being in strict accordance with the 
will 

The French historian Mezeray used to study 
and write by candle-light even at noonday in the 
summer; and always waited upon his company at 
the door with a candle in his hand, It was a 
constant practice with him when candidates offered 
themselves for vacant places in the Academy, to 
throw in a black ball instead of a white one, ‘to 
leave to posterity a monument of the freedom of 
elections iti the Academy.' 

The parish clerk of St Clement Danes, in the 
early pait of the last century, gave a cnrloua 
instance of admonition and thanks. He lent a man 
fifty shillings, which was unpaid for several 3 ?earB. 
He could never find the borrower at home, though 
he confronted him eveiy Sunday in the middle 
aisle at church. One Sunday, the clerk looking the 
debtor full in the face, repeated the lines, ‘The 
wicked borroweth, and payeth not again.’ This 
admonition had the desired effect, fur the next 
day the man called and paid him the money. 

A maiden lady who died m 1786 left the 
following singular legacies in her will; ‘Jfm.— 

I leave to my dear entertaining Jacko [a monkeyj 
ten pounds per aimuni during his natural life. 
Item .—To Shock and Tib [a lapdog and catj 
five pounds each for them annual subsistence 
duting life ; but should it happen that Shock 
die before Tib, or Tib before Shock, then, and in 
that case, the survivor to have the wliole.’ 
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librae fen officei- 

Mg|^da«ice* immediat^y f^duimd to ^sjit 
W ^l<« 0 «ral,. and vroM Tipp|med to |^n 
, t|N? Ilia kB vea broken. ^ ^ ‘ ■ 

* AI will % to get yoirf'bpot ofl,* aaid the officer. 

^ * iPo man, do,’ replied pfe Qenaraii • 

4 . knife was in8tantl»-<^ibduce<i 
. • Wbat are you apP W* etclaiined the General 

! i *1 am going to $uj. jowr Imot off.! 

* You shan’t do^y such tning. No ?ir; I bought 
4hem iust before I'came*to the camp, and I gave 
«iz-and;thiTty fihiUltigs fgr thbm. Pull it off sir; 
pull it * , 

It wajs represented to the wounded ‘General 
that it 'Was impossible tinder his present suffer¬ 
ings ; ‘but nothing would do; ‘the boot should not 
1 ) 0 'cut to pieces in that manner.’ 

4t that moment George III. arrived at the spot, 
aincionsly inquiring what had happened. ‘What! 
w^t 1 not cut off the boot ? Pooh, pooh; stuff! ’ 
said the king, ‘ Cut it off-cut it off.’ 

‘No,’ replied the General. ♦'They are new 
boots, your Majesty; and I command him at his 
peril not to cut the boot He can pull it bff.’ 

The attempt then made to draw off the bbot 
was at length accomplished, though the agony of 
the sufferer was painfully manifest by the per¬ 
spiration dropping from his foiehead. 

The celebrated Lessing having missed money 
at different times without being able to discover 
who took it, determined to put the lionesty of his 
servant to a trial, and left a hamlful of gold on 
the table. ‘ Of course you counted it ? ’ said one 
of his friends. ‘ Counted it I’ said Lessing, rather 
embarrassed, ‘No ; I foigot that.’ 

Philip Fitzgibbon was supposed to possess a 
more accurate and extensive knowledge of the 
Irish language than any person living ; and his 
latter years were industriously employed in com¬ 
piling an English and Irish Dictionaiy, of four 
hundred quarto pages, which he left completed 
with the exception of the letter S, and that he 
appeared to have totally forgotten ! 

About 1770, there was living in Lrmdon a 
tradesman who had disposed of eleven daughters 
in marriage, with each ot whom he gave their 
weight in halfpence as a fortune. ''J'’he young ladies 
must have been bulky, for the lightest of them 
weighed fifty jiounds two shillings and eight- 
pence ! 

The great Duke of Marlborough some years 
before his death retired occasiomdly to Ualh, and 
often amused himself with cards, though lie seldom 
ventured to play high. One night he was engaged 
at piquet with Dean Jones, from whom ho uon 
sixpence, and exacted the payment. The Dean 
declared he had no silver, but borrosiod the 
money, as the Duke said he wanted it to jiay lor 
his sedan-chair. The Dean, knowing the Duke’s 
avarice, watched him, and saw him actually walking 
home, in order to save the sixpence. Pope speaks 
of him as one who would ‘ Now save a Kingdom, 
and now save a groat’ 
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0NC»^,iuore we stand with Ijalf-relnotant feet 

, ‘fjpen the threshold of another year ; 

That line where Past luid Future seem to moot 
la stronger contrast than they do elsewhere. 

Look back a moment—Does the prospect please, 

Or does the weary heart but sigh regret ? 

Can Recollection Smile, or, ill at ea.se 
With what is past, wisli on.’y to forget! 

Say—caust thou smile when Memory’s lingeiiiig gaze 
Once mole recalls the dying year to sight ^ 

Wouldst thou live o’er again those changing days, 

Or bid them fade for ever into night t 

A solemn question—and the faltering heart 

Se.arco dans say ‘Yis,’ jet will not quite s.lj ‘ No;’ 

For Joy and Sadness both hare plajeil their part 
In making up the tale of ‘ long ago.’ 

Here Memory sees the golden sunlight glc.im 
Acro.ss the path of life and slinn awhih* ; 

And now the picture changes like a (lic.im. 

And sorrow dims the eyes and kills the smila 

So—it Ins gone—wlure all has ci'ne befoie ; 

Q’he moaning wind has sun/ tin di id ji.n’s dirge ; 

Tune’s wave> loll on against the (luinlilin^ 'lo'i,>, 

And sinks the worn-out liark biiitatli tin ui/e. 

Here (nds the cliequercd page of prose md m isc— 

Ol shvpidj wonls and Inn s mit all .iwij 

Tlicie tlnj linist stainl for 1m Itti or loi woi •; 

,''o shut the hook, and hid tin jeat g lod bjo ' 


Volume XVI. <‘f the rour/li S eo ^ o/'(‘ii \miii i, 
.JouivNAL IS now c<>7ri)>lifi(l, /otu A uu ,S/ulh)ij\ 

A Till' -jxiiie (Tiul hub prwi On/ P/nn'i, hui'i tii>n 
p}t]>u)(<l, and inuy he ord<te<l ihrouyh om/ houLvlbr. 

An eleifant cloth cane for binding the vho'' of the 
7H(inher.i for 1S7U ia «/.so ready. 

Back nu7r>hi’rs to coi/iplcti t/is may at all tini'^ In 
had. 

Xi.rt Snhirdaii, .Tanuary H til he rinmnenud 

in this JoCKNAk an original Tale of snstainul 
inkiest, enliiled 

A LIFE'S ATONEMENT, 

Ly 1). CiinikTin Murray, 

Author of The Silver Lever, &a 

The Conductors of Chamueub’s Jot’unal have 
further to aiiiiounce a Bcries of interesting Anec¬ 
dotes, entitled 

REMINISCENCES OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER, 

By Chahles W. MoNTAaua, 


END OF SIXTEENTH VOLUMK 
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THE MATRIMONIAL. 

Among all sensible people, married life, as we 
understand it in this country, is considered to be 
an honourable and absolutely indispensable condi¬ 
tion for the well-being of any rightly conducted 
community. Yet, it is "Burprising how many 
persons think of and speak of this condition with 
contempt, or at all events with indifference, and 
who sometimes go the length of cynically observ¬ 
ing that ‘to do the matrimonial’ would be the 
last of their actions. We are going to chat a little 
about the ‘Matrimonial’ in different points of 
view. Though written about since the beginning 
of the world, the subject is far from being 
exhausted. We may even in a smiill way say 
something out of the usva’ track. 

Of course we begin with a slight dash at philoso¬ 
phising. The reason marriage can be extolled is 
very plain. A* man, his wife, and children con¬ 
stitute the primary element of human society. 
Without this rudimental institution things would 
go all wrong. Government would be a chaos. 
Vice and barbarism would be predominant. We 
liave the best evidence that such is a likely result 
when we look at Turkey, drifting to ruin and 
extinction through the influence of polygamy, 
slavery, and superstition. A thriving civilisation 
is out of the question. Women are left unedu¬ 
cated, and generally lead an idle animal existence. 
]Many of them are openly or covertly bought 
while young, and are ever after treated as slaves. 
They are certainly brought up without any sense 
of independence, and in point of fact arc nonen¬ 
tities in the ordinary duties of life. The manner 
in which the higher class of these women live 
offers some curious particulars. From France, 
England, and elsewhere there has been a con¬ 
siderable export of elegant toys to amuse the 
idle hours of these unfortunate ladies. They 
take particular delight in the costly musical 
toy known as the piping bullfinch, musical bo.xea, 
miniature puppets dancing on wires, and other 
drolleries deemed to bo valuable in filing time. 
Think of women kept in a degrading capti¬ 


vity, and spending day after day in childishly 
laughing at a cuckoo clock or a jumping-Jack. 
That, however, is not the worst of a condition so 
deplorable. Where women are not educated, and 
not put in their proper position, it follows that 
children are only half taught. Their mother 
cannot instruct them in anything useful, and their 
intellect is accordingly dwarfed. No benefit is 
derived from visitors, because no man is allowed 
to intrude where there are females ; and for the 
same reason there can be no promiscuous hospi¬ 
tality. The children, accordingly, see and learn 
nothing of the ways of the world generally. To 
expect any good to come out of this method of 
conducting domestic affairs is ridiculous. Progress 
is impossible. The tendency is to retrograde in 
spite of all propping up from without. The wealth 
of Europe could not keep the Turkish nation 
on its feet. Sooner or later, political dissolution 
is the natural and inevitable destiny. 

It is tolerably clear that the faculties which 
stand us in good stead require a certain primary 
culture from father and mother. This is what we 
call fireside education. The child listens to all 
that is said. Friends call, and conversations ensue, 
of whicli the youngsters take advantage. The 
girls benefit by the talk of the boys, and the boys 
in turn are softened by the more gentle observa¬ 
tions of the girls. Such is home culture, and it is 
all a result of a father and mother being united iu 
matrimony ; for then there is a common interest 
to improve the offspring. What a contrast between 
the debasements incidental to Turkish home-life 
and this wholesoraeness in social arrangements. 

We think there is something highly touching 
in seeing two young beings united iu the accept¬ 
able and sacred bonds which are to last until 
severed by the death of either. It is a solemn • 
occasion. We do not dispute that as a civil 
contract it is well enough; but by a kind of 
natural instinct, and looking to the importance 
of life-long obligations that may ensue, one feels 
that the ceremonial should be crowned with, a 
becoming sanctity. We do not like to see the 
Matrimonial trifled with and reduced to a common- 
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place Ijargaiii. Elevating and holy sentimeuts 
<»eep over ns when we fehold a loviag pair full 
trf natural affection joined together under the 
aweetly soothing stsams of the wedding-hymn— 

■* lie voice that breathed o’er Edoa, 

That earliest wedding-day, 


The primal marriage blessing, 
It hath not passed away.’ 


To the parties concerned, the recollection of 
these solemnities do not easily fade by the lapse 
of time, but are held tenaciously by memory to 
the last. Possibly an additional zest is given by 
a recollection of the wedding breakfast What 
famous though subdued hilarity on the occasion ! 
How the aged father of the bride, half joylul 
in seeing his daughter agreeably settled in life, 
but boimd to look a little sorrowful in parting 
with her, quivered tenderly in his speedi, ana 
how the motlier becomingly shed a few tears 
at parting! When the ‘silver wedding’ comes 
round, these fond reminiscences are still vividly 
pictured. If life be protracted to the occurrence 
of a ‘ golden wedding,’ the momentous event lialf 
a century ago is perhaps more strongly impriuted 
on memory than ever. Fathers and uiothcrs, and 
hundreds of early friends, have passed away, but 
the «^ed pair happy in mutual communion have 
been spared, and lovingly casting an eye on their 
children and grandchildren, bh-ss the day they 
were married. That is the Matrimonial as it 
ought to be, and not unfrequently is, notwith¬ 
standing the vicissitudes that haunt human aifairs. 

We are all too painfully aware that the experi¬ 
ences in married life may be of a less plea-ing 
character than are fondly pictured by poets and 
moralists. But who is to blame i Guided by 
passion, or with an inconsiderate regard to mutual 
adaptability, the Matrimonial i.s Immed into with 
more speed than disjcretion. To marry in haste 
is probably to repent at leisure ; and with repiuit- 
ance comes lifelong misery. Teriible examjles 
have fallen under our notice. A coiumeu form ol 
the error is tljat of a young man of good j)ai’ts and 
aspirations, who heedlessly pluiipeH into the M.itii- 
monial with a woman who would answer admir¬ 
ably as a poor man’s wife, but is incapable of 
fill tilling a higher destiny. She would patiLiifly 
drudge in humble retirement, and be a pattern 
of thrift and assiduity. She might be compareal 
to the good housewife ‘whose caudle goetli not 
out by ni^t; she looketb well to the ways of her 
householu, and eateth not the bread of idleuc.<5s.’ 
She is in a sphere quite suitable to her faculties. 
It is a totally ditferent thing when, by enteij>ii-e 
and ingenuity, her husband atbiins to alfluenei* 
and distinction. She now falls behind, tail-’ to 
realise her position, decline.s to act the pan 
properly belonging to her, and in many u.tys 
brings herself and her husband into discredit. 
Remonstrances are in vain, for there is a down¬ 
right inability to do better. The true error con¬ 
sisted in marrying her without foresight as to 
possible coniie(|uences. In a sense, the woman is 
to be pitied. If let alone, she would probably ha ve 
found a mate ivith inherent notions and hahils 
like her own. 

We ramember the -aase of an eminent and 
estimable artist now deceased, who one day made 
the sad confession: ‘ My wife and I w’ere bapjty 
together when in our early days our dinner-table 


was an old tea-chest, and when our fare was 
of the poorest. Success in my profeosional career 
ivas followed by cankering cares and misery. Mjr 
poor wife witli some good qualities obstinately 
clung to her original condition and habits, as well 
as to companions with whom I conld not associate. 
My marriage was altogether a blunder, which 
I nothing could repair.’ The case ended in a way 
' not at all unusual ^Fhe woman /ell into a course 
of intemperance, and a iiermanent separation was 
the result. Here was the life of a worthy man 
blighted, all through a little Want of consider¬ 
ation at the outset. It is but one among hun¬ 
dreds of instances of the inability, or perverse 
unwillingness, of women of a humble station to 
rise with becomiug dignity to the level that may 
be attained by their husbands. 

We are reminded of the late serio-comic cose of 
Tompits, a gentleman who, on returning from 
India with a fortune, fell desjierately in love with 
Cis, a young and handsome stewardess on board 
a steamer. Without deliberation, he proposed to 
f’is, was accepted, and married her. 'Tliey set up 
housekeeping in splendid style, and were soon 
surrounded by friends. From having ministered 
to a high class of ladies in the steamer, Cis, by 
imitation, wa«> able to conduct herself with toler¬ 
able propriet}'. She dre.ssed elegjuitly; and so 
long as site held her tongue in company, no fault 
was to be found with her intellectual accomplish- 
iiioulrf. ITnfortunately, she could not relirnmish 
htu- old habits. Her taste lay in scrubbing, 
scouring, and other menial offici-s. After a fes¬ 
tivity, slie liked to .sweep the carpets, wa-’h the 
glasM;s, and bunii.sh the silver spoons. She went 
ulinking through the lunise with a duster, aud 
MUs passionately att,iched to towels, of which she 
accumulated enormous quantities. On one occa¬ 
sion, a party of ofiicers who had been to dinner by 
invitalion the jirevious day, called to leave cards, 
and to their amazement they touiiil the elegant 
Mrs Tompits in deslmbillo scouring the lobby floor. 
I'hese ]>roct*edings, which, with a, staff of domes¬ 
tics, weio. wholly out of jdace, greatly disconcerted 
Tompits. 1 le recommended (Jis to occupy hernelf 
with ri'ading, or some fashionable amusumeuL 
r.iit C'ls did not care for reiidiug; could barely 
I sign her name, and hated to ajipear in fasliionable 
I society. I'he result of the imseruhle mesalliance 
wa.s open domestic hostilities. ’J'ompits raged in 
English, Persian, aud Jlindi. Cis, who had a 
violent temper, .slamjied, scowled, and raved like 
a Fieucli tragedy queen. 

To the accusation of Tompits that she was nob 
thank fill (<ir wliat he had done for her, Cis 
.scornfully letorted : ‘ I wonder what I should 
be thankful foi! ^ou cruelly look mo awuy from 
a situation in which 1 was useful, happy, and 
Tesjfeited. You have brought me into a position 
where with all its finery I am miserable, and 
e.v]>ected to sit like a painted doll wnong }ieople 
who spend their lives in uUeness and folly. J tell 
yon, I hate the whole concern, and should like to 
be back in the dear old steamer.’ Usually, after 
such a tirade, Ois buist into tears, aud fled to her 
own apart,ment. A consideration for the interests 
ol children is often the means of appeasing family 
disHcn^-ions. In the present instance no such 
means w’cre available. Cis had several children, 
but they all died shortly after birth. Denied 
parental consolations, unchastened by'her losses, 
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with no relatives to admonish or advise her, she 
brooded on her fancied wrongs, was the victim of 
her own warped feelings and an imperfect sense of 
whid was dumul and proper. Ultimately, a cnrions: 
kind of truce was effected. The pair lived sepa- ^ 
rately in the same house. Holding no sort of inter¬ 
course, they fretted, pined, and died within a few 
months of each qther. It was a distressing case of 
matrimonial infelicity; but was what might not 
unreasonably have been expected. When gentlemen 
of fortune arc pleased’to marry pretty barmaids or 
handsome stewardesses, they must not be surprised 
if they experience the fate of the luckless Tompits. 

Why women are so often deficient in the art 
of accommodating themselves to a higher social 
^here, is a question we do not stop to answer. 
Enough has been said in uttering the voice of 
warning on a matter that invites the most earnest 
foresight. Happily there are cases in which new 
and onerous positions are filled with a tact that is 
truly admirable. Though not of an exalted origin, 
some women may be said to be ladies by nature. 
They take kindly to any rise in the condition of 
their husbands. Much depends on the np-bring- 
ing. Jack Scott and Betsy Surtees set up in the 
Matrimonial with a cordial unison of feeling. 
Not particularly well off at first, they were for a 
time contented to sup on a pennyworth of sprats. 
When, by bis talents, Jack rose in the world, 
Betsy rose with him ; for she was of respectable 
jvirentago, and brought up with a style of good 
manners. Accordingly, when Jack was made 
Lord Chancellor .and raised to the peerage, no 
one acquitted lierself better than the 0ounte.s3 of 
Eldon. 

If one class of women fall short in their tastes 
and habits, fullj'’ Jis numerous a class go so far 
in their attempts to exceed in dress, expenditure, 
and i'riv(.ility, as to damage the character of the 
Afatrimonial. Men of in Kii-iute means are afraid 
to marry, lest they should be chained for life to 
women who might ruin them by their unregu¬ 
lated and costly indulgences. Wo. arc inclined to 
think that this dread more than anything else 
]>revents men from marrying in early life, when 
they are. as yet unable to encounter an exjwnsive 
system of liousekeeping. They are doubtless wrong 
in being so intimidateil. Using caution in making 
their choice, and avoiding certiiiii categories of 
.social life, they need be under little a]>prehension. 
The whoh; sex arc not to be confounded witli 
bcinrs with whom it would be dangerous to strike 
up an intimacy. - 

We cannot pass over an unfortunate source of 
unliappiuess in married life. It is neglect on 
the part oj' husb.ands. They become absorbed in 
profession,il pursuits; often'they are long absent 
from Lome; or they give themselves up to 
e.-cclusively selfish amusements, just as if they 
were still bachelors. In .sucli circumstances, their 
unhappy wives feel as if they had been tricked 
into a contract that has not been fulfilled. When 
the w’omau vowed to ‘obey,’ the man irromised 
to ‘ cherish,’ 'which at least infers personal atten¬ 
tion and honourable tre.atment. The ]iusb.i,nd 
plainly breaks his promise. He has fallen short 
of bis duty. He may cheerfully pay all the 
money recjuired to carry on the domestic concern ; 
but that is only a simple oblig.atiou. It cannot 
be called cben.shing. It demonstrates no affec¬ 
tion ; neither does munificence in pin-moirey. A 


bheque on a bank is not equivalent to the loro 
and Mndne£B wM«ffi were reasonably expected 
fifom the being to whom she had confidingly 
resigned her •independence. What a heart-break¬ 
ing sequel to a youthful dream of felicity! We 
cau hardly bring ourselves to picture the dissen¬ 
sions that frequently occur, witih finally au 
unseemly and incurable rupture. Perhaps not 
quite finally. * The Divorce Court, statements in 
which newspapers revel, and weeks of town-talk, 
may close up the rear, and add one more to the 
hideous stones of outrage on the decencies of 
married life. 

There are other causes for r^pnt from having 
impetuously rushed into the Matrimonial Beyond 
all, on one side or other there may be serious 
constitutional infirmities. People take great care 
to match horses and other animals, in order 
to maintain a pure and vigorous lineage. Little 
or no care is taken on this score when con¬ 
tracting a scheme of matrimony. A young man 
heedlessly marries into a family known to be 
affected with some hereditary disease, never reflect¬ 
ing until too late on the consequences of his 
act. He forgets that in a physical as well as in 
a mental sense the sins of the fathers are apt to 
be visited on the children. With his eyes open, 
he takes to Ms bosom a wife who will in all 
likelihood end her days in an asylum, and whose 
progeny can scarcely fail to share in her deplor¬ 
able infirmity. Where is the comfort in having a 
family defective in mental qualifications ? You 
may endow them with the fortune realised by 
years of successful industry; but from the fatal 
taint we speak of, it is out of your power to 
bequeath to them brains or common-sense. 

‘ Can troubled or polluted springs 
A hallowed stream afford ? ’ 

Indisputably, they cannot, and the fact should be 
borne in mind in the niatler of courtship. Let 
not the institution of marriage be charged with 
the calamity. Your owm Kish conduct in forming 
the alliance is at fault. We may be sorry for 
you in the trying circumstances, but the penalty 
of indiscretion is inevitable. ‘ 

The mishaps that disfigure the married state 
afford no proper ground for throwing reproaches 
on the Matrimonial After all that bachelors 
cau allege in vindication of their celibacy, mar¬ 
riage on the ■whole constitutes the happiest, the 
most satisfactory and salutary condition in which 
(dther man or woman can live. Nature makes 
no provision for celibacy, ivhich from necessity 
niiiy be submitted to, and is not inconsistent 
with piety and certain peremptory' calls of duty. 
What pleasant recollections of uniuarried feinale 
relations who made endless .«acrilices in doing 
good, and who merited, if they did not receive the 
liveliest tokens of giatitudc. Looked jit compre¬ 
hensively, however, celibacy in either sex is a 
species of oddity, and is usually avoided where 
practicable. It is not well for man nor for woman 
to be alone in the world. The common destiny is 
to run in pairs, each of tlie two to help the other. 
Such is the rule to be fairly dealt witln We 
certainly know by experience that bachelors iu 
their old age lead a helpldfes and cheerless exist¬ 
ence, and generally die uumourned by any one— 
and the richer they are, the less is the lamentation. 

The Vicar of Wakefield tells us that he chose his 
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irife ns she ehoae her weclding-gown, which was 
on the prmeijde of .aelecting one that would wear 
well. If in the aylicle of mamage you fix on a 
flimsy material, take the consequences, and blame | 
nobody but yourself. The market is open. Do 
not be in a hurry. Yet, do not put off time 
becauee you happen to be unable to start on a 
high scale of worldly wealth. Early man-iages 
may not be always commendable; but wait, wait, 
waiting to reach sojne imaginary standard, is—all 
other things being equal—by no means sound 
policy. Burns pathetically sings: 

* 0 why should F.ate sic pleasure Imve, 

Tale’s deaiest bands untwming. 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortixnc’s shining ? ’ 

Advice in a matter of this kind goes for very 
little. Every one takes his or her own way. No 
doubt, it is distressing to see, as you sometimes do, 

J roung people making sacrifices to be manned, and 
anding themselves in semi-starvation. We have 
hoanl of a lady who earnestly advised Jane, her 
female attendant, not to marry, as the step would 
surely end in misery. The girl in reply said she 
was tired of being a servant, and wished to rest 
her bones. ‘ Well, Jane,’ asked the lady some 
time afterwards, ‘ have you restexl your bones I ’ 
*Yea,’ replied Jane, rather dismally; ‘but it has 
been my jaw-bones! ’ Without duo precaution, 
risks like this may have to be encountered in the 
matrimonial lottery. 

Ordinarily, marriage inspires to exertion, and 
thus brings its own special reward. In the choice 
of assistants for some official duty, the married 
man is for the most part preferred. He lias 
given hostages to Fortune for his good behaviour. 
Besides this peculiar advantage, he experiences 
the pleasure ot seeing his 

‘ Children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or dimb his knees the envied kiss to share.’ 

We can picture nothing more charming than a 
scene of domestic felicity like this, nor one more 
calculated to nerve to enterprises on which rest 
individual and national prosperity. In married 
life there are likewise pleasures of memoiy held 
precious though the hearth be partially desolate. 
When, by the visitation of Providence, children are 
swept away, and one of the parents has perhaps 
been left in a widowed condition, the survivor 
recalls in imagination many tender incidents in 
the past which no celibate can iiossibly expe¬ 
rience : 

‘ When time, which steals our years away, 

Shall steal our fjeasures too. 

The memory of the past shah, stay, 

And half our joys renew.’ 

Who, then, has the heart, with heedless lerity, fo 
depreciate or speak contemptuously of the Patri¬ 
monial ? w. c. 


A STOBY OF DETECTION. 

Mt employment is that of a carver in stone. 
Many years ago, soon after I had learnt my busi¬ 
ness, the firm in whose employ I was, undertook 
the erection of a gentlfman’s mansion, and I was 
sent to execute the ornamental work. The village 
near to which the mansion was built was on the 
shore of an estuary of the Bay of Morocambe, j 


not far Imm a market-town vrliose name I need 
not give. As my work would keep me from home 
several weeks, a good lodging was a most desirable 
thing ; but although I tried to get accommodation 
in a private house, I failed, and was forced to lodge 
in the village inn, the Lord Admiral. 

Amongst those who were in the habit of fre¬ 
quenting the aforesaid hostelry,* was a man of 
singular habits and odd temper. His home was 
about a mile from the village, on the side of u 
lone leading to a couple of farms. His house, 
like himself, >Vd8 a queer one. Originally it bail 
been built for the storage of com, the produce of 
fields at a distance from the farmstead. Somehow, 
it had ceased to be needed lor that purpose; so 
its owner turned it into a dwelling-house, and as 
such, it was now occupied by the aloresaid strange 
man. It was divided into three apartments on 
the ground-floor, one of which, a very large one, 
was set ap.art and used as a kind of museum, 
its occupant being a staffer of birds aud siiiall 
quadrupeds. Wlien he had no work of tliis 
sort for other persons, ho worked for stock, aud 
this large room was his warehouse. 

He was a man of ill-temper and loose habits, 
and for some time had borne a dubious character. 
When people were asked why he was suspected, 
they c(»uld not give a satisfactory reply. ‘He 
lives,’ they would say, ‘without doing woik equal 
to his expenditure, which looks had.’ As I got 
to know him, I found that he had an unamiable 
temper: was morose, sour, and at times passionate. 
He was also fond of disjilay, given to betting, 
and like all sueb, led a loose uneven life, oftener 
loitering about than at work. So I did not 
wonder that well-meaning people did not like 
him. 

He mostly came on wet nights to the Lord 
Admiral, As we became acipiainted, he invited 
me to look over his collection of birds and 
quadrupeds. 1 was pleased with what I saw% 
He had indeed a good collectionaud as well as I 
could judge, had done his work avcII. He had 
aKo a good assortment of butterflies and moths ; 
aud in a corner, dose to the ceiling, had what he 
called a butterfly breeding-box, which he said 
belonged to his son, a young man of my own age, 
also given to bird-stulhug amusements. 

But I was most taken up with tw'o animals 
which diflered from the rest One was a beautiful 
dog, and the other a Uisus naturtp-—g, lamb with 
the rudiments of a fifth leg, and some other 
abnormal characteristic which I have forgotten. 
The old man said he had stuffed both for their 
original owners, who had somehow failed to take 
them away. They were placed at one end of the 
room, one in each corner, away from the window, 
and close to the wall, where, except in strong day¬ 
light, they could not he easily seen. The connec¬ 
tion of these particulars with my story will be 
seen in the sequel. 

I had been in the village about six weeks, when 
the neighbourhood was aroused and alarmed one 
morning by the report of the robbery of a 
jewellers shop in the market-town already referred 
to, that had been effected during the preceding 
night. Much valuable property had been taken. 
This robbery had been effected in such a way as 
led to the belief tliat a gang of practised thieves 
had done it. The prevailing question was, ‘Do 
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the robbers live among us, or have they come 
from a distance?’ This query was still going 
from mouth to mouth when we were startled, 
astounded indeed, by the report of a second 
robbery of the same premises, and on the night 
following by the breaking into and purloining of 
a provision warehouse in our own village. Were 
I writing fictiod, I would not have made the 
robbers pay so soon a second visit to the jeweller’s, 
as such an act Avould have been deemed prepos¬ 
terous ; but I am relating what really occurred, 
and BO am forced to say what I have said. 

The jeweller had’ been so taken up by efforts to 
find out the thieves and regain his first loss, that 
he had not placed additional guard over wdiat was 
left; besides, he vras sure, he said, that thieves 
would not think of revisiting him for a long time. 
As for the ]>rovi8ion-denler, he said in my hearing 
that he had no fear of his place being entered, ns 
he believed robbers would not care to touch pro¬ 
perty HO bulky and of such inferior value as his. 
Ibit he had reckoned without his host; lor he hud 
lost a fine ham, a large lot of tea, a deal of 
spices, a few boxes of cigars, and indeed a portion 
of most of what be dealt in. The excitement and 
alarm occasioned by these robberies was great and 
wide-spread. 

Two batches of detectives, one from Lancaster 
and the other from Kendal, came to our village to 
see what they could find out. They were not 
short of questions, I mind ; but they took care 
what sort of que^ions they answered. It was 
eu'V to sec that one ol their aims was to make it 
ajipear that they believed the robbers came Irom a 
distance, in order to put the thieves off their guard; 
lor their own ojiinion was the op])Osite ol tliis. 

No event, however serious, can keep liold of 
people'-, minds beyond a ceitaiu time ; and these 
lobberies were beginnin., a give place to some 
other subject, wl'i n the next act in the drama 
began to be playe<i. It W<V8 on a Friday alternoon, 
about a mouth i^ller the robberies. The day was 
wet and wild; and as my work wits the outdoor 
carving of stones which had been placed in position 
in the rough, 1 was unable to go on with it, and 
so bad to leturn to my <|uartei's. 1 had got my 
dinner, and had just called for a pint of ale 
with my pipe, w'iieu an elderly ill-dressed man 
came in, and sitting down on a bench beside me, 
said in broad Lancaaliire accent: ‘ I ’ll sup wi’ tha 
lad, if tha dosen’t care;’ on which he lifted my 
mug to his lips, and drank ireely. J had not gut 
over my surprise, when he, wiping his mouth with 
his hand, gave me a history of tlie pu^t day or two. 
The account was tliis: he had been a gentleman’s 
gardener, near Lancaster, over twenty years; had a 
capital place, but had not had sense enough to 
keep it, for he had gone on the loose for a tort- 
niglit, which w’as more than his muster w'ould 
put up with ; so he was discharged. ‘ This wor 
day afore yesterdaj',’ he said ; ‘ an’ I’ve drank for 
vary vexation ever sin’, tranii)iu’ as I drank; 
an’ so hero 1 am wi’ a dry math an’ wi’out a 
’openny i’ my pocket, Loesta think,’ ho con¬ 
cluded, ‘ aw con raise a penny or tippence amaug 
th’ company ? ’ 

I gave him a trifle; others did the same; so 
having thus ‘ raised the wind,’ he called for bread, 
cheesOj and ale, and made a good meah 

During the time the gardener had been talking 
to me, the landlord had been within hearing. Bo 


ocoosting the old man while he was eating hia 
dinner, he said; ‘ You are a gardener, I under¬ 
stand V 

‘I am,’ was the reply. 

* Well,’ said the landlord, ‘ I’ve a garden which 
needs fettling. I have not time to attend to it 
myself; and as it is time the seed was in, I’ll 
wploy you if you are willing. I’ll find yon 
|>lenty to eat ana drink ; you can have a bed as 
well; and if you please me. I’ll not see yon leave 
witlioiit a few shillings in your pocket. What 
say you ? ’ 

‘i say agreed,’ replied the gardener, rising t®. 
his feet and grasping the landlord’s hand. ‘ I ’ll 
not begin to-mom, howiver; but I ’ll look rand, 
an’ get riddy for Monday morn.’ 

This proposal Avas satisfactory, wherefore the 
gardener was made happy. 

Shortly afterwards we had an addition to our 
company by the incoming of the old bird-staffer, 
whotn 1 shall hencefi^rth call the naturalist—as 
tills desigualiou was the one which pleased him— 
his son the butterfly-breeder, and two other men 
whom 1 had not yet seen. These—the strangers— 
first looked hard at the company ; but the natura¬ 
list, giving them a significant nod, which seemed 
to say, ‘ All’s right,’ they settled down and called 
for a glass of rum apiece. 

By this time the gardener had finished his dinner, 
w’hen putting his arms on the table, and his head 
on his arms, lie fell or seemed to fall asleep. The 
rain which continued to come down, compelled 
mo still to abide under cover; so placing my 
chair in a comer and putting my head against the 
wall, T tried to get a ua}) also. The naturalist and 
his coinpanioiis were now the only persons in the 
room besides the gardener and me. 

1 cannot tell hall hor (juarter of what was said 
by fir-t one and then another of the four pei-aons ; 
nor did I under.slund some of the jthrases which 
they used. ‘Bruce’ and ‘Wonder,’ ‘llax’ and 
‘stufUng’ were wmrds olten employed by them. I 
recitllecled that ‘ Bruce’ was the name of the dog, 
and ‘Wonder’ that of the lamb in the museum 
before spoken of; and the other terms, I judged, 
referiod to the malerialH with which they were 
staffed ; but 1 could not see why they should 
speak in so low a tone as tliey did when they 
spoke of them. Once or twice they referred to a 
bird by some slang phrase. But alter events made 
this clear eiiuiigh. 

By-and-by the weather took up, Avlien the men, 
draining their glasses, got up au<l went away. 
The moment they were gone the gardener roused 
up, took a lucmorandum-book out of his pocket, 
and began to write therein. He then asked me 
if J knew wlio the men were, and what was their 
occupation, and if I understood any of the words 
they had uttered in the lower tone of voice. I 
gave him what information I could. ‘ But,’ I 
said, ‘both they and I believed you were jxsleep.’ 

‘It is well to go into dreamland at times,’ he 
said ; and then added : ‘ Did you say that the old 
man keeps a museum ? Have you seen it ? Do 
you think I could get a look at it ?’ 

The (questions Avere put one after the other in 
quick succession, as though he Avero eager and 
anxious about something. I said ‘ Yes,’ to each ; 
but 1 was sm prised at the good English in whicli 
he now spoke, nud at the retineiiient which marked 
his mauners. Btili I could make nothing of it. 
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I pass over the next few days, as they brought 
forth no remarkable incident The gardener had 
stuck to his contract with the landlord, and I had 
been enabled to get on with my work. The four 
men did not again visit tis; but as I went on with 
my carving, I saw first one and then another of 
them pass my place. And once I saw them all in 
earnest converse in a retired lane. 

After supper, one night I took the gardener to 
the bam-like habitation of the old naturalist. As 
we went along, he asked me to take particular 
notice of the dog and the lamb ; ‘ for,' said he, ‘ I 
was struck witli the questions one of the men put 
as to whether “ Bruce” and Wonder” could take 
in any more “ cotton ” or “flax.” And it is just 
possible,' he continued, ‘ that ihe has a ivay of 
taking out and putting in the stuffing after the 
skin has become set and hard: a thing worth 
imowing, I should think.’ 

When we got to the house, the old man came 
to the door, dosing it after him. Being asked if 
he would allow the gardener to see over his 
collection of prcseiwed animals, he at first seemed 
perplexed, and saying: ‘ I ’ll ask my son,’ he went 
in, leaving ns outside. Shortly he returned, and 
said: ‘ It is not convenient to enter the room 
to-night, as it is being cleaned and the contents 
rearranged ; but if your friend will come to¬ 
morrow night, and come alone, he shall see over 
it’ 

We agreed, and came away. I was at a loss 
to aecoimt for the condition imposed; but my 
companion was set up with the arrangement 

Next night came, and the gardener set off on 
his errand. I was all impatience for his return. 
But when he came back, he seemed unwilling to 
relate the result of his adventure, simply saying ; 

* I'm in no huJiiour for talk to-night; I ’U relate 
what I’ve seen and said, to-morrow.' 

My friend had got on well with his gardening. 
His potatoes and onions, his turnips and c.T,rrots 
had been got in; and it was clear that if the next 
two days should prove fine, he would finish the 
job on the Saturday night. 

On Friday night he came to me in the kitchen, 
in a corner of which I was reading, and asked me ! 
to take a short walk with him. I got up and | 
went. The night was fine, but dark. We walked 
in the direction of the museunu He asked me 
if I could keep a secret for a day or two. Eeply- 
ing in the affirmative, he said he had a strong 
suspicion that the old naturalist or his son was 
no better than he should be; that he was sure 
he or they knew more about the late robberies 
than other folks; and that he believed if he hud 
a few shillings which he could call his own, he 
could come at the truth, and concluded by asking ; 
me to lend him a sovereign for a few days. 1 
agreed, for I had begun to feel an unaccountable 
curiosity growing within me. 

We had not walked far before we met the natu¬ 
ralist’s son, apparently by appointment; for my l 
companion told him that I had promised him a 
loan, and that, therefore, he would he at bis 
father’s house next day and make a purchase. Wc 
patted and came home. 

About the middle df Saturday afternoon he set 
off; and in Ie.s8 than an hour he came back, bear¬ 
ing a tolerably sized parcel. Giving me a signal 
as he passed tne, I joined him in the back-yard. 
He saidj ‘ i’m pn'the track of the thieves, I j 


believe. La-st night but one, on reaching the 
house, and while looking over the museum, the 
old man said that his son was rather short of 
money; but having exchanged a frame of moths 
and a few birds for a lot of provisions, if I would 
buy some of the latter, I might sell them at a 
profit; or they would keep me in eatables for a 
wdiilo, and the sale would relieve his son. I ajOTeed 
to buy if I could raise the money. Now, 1 am 
not without cash, but it would not have done to 
say so; hence I agreed to ask you for a loan. 
Well, I ’ve got a lot of things to-day dirt cheap, 
which I really believe belong to one of the late rob- 
berries. I go hence to-morrow on the sly; but 
on Monday you may look for my return.’ Giving 
me a playful dig in the side, ho left me. His 
absence during the night and the day after sur¬ 
prised the landlord, but I said nothing. 

I was all impatience tintil Monday came. It 
came at last, I was busy at my carving when I 
heard a well-known voice hail me from below. 
On looking down from my stage, whom should I 
seo in the road beneath, smiling all the face oveh, 
but my old friend the gardener in a policeman’s 
uniform! The truth flashed through me in a 
moment, I w'ent down. Grasping my hand, he 
said: ‘ The secret’s put, you see! Come along 
with me and see the upshot.’ 

I was about to witness a dhiouement I bad not 
looked for. Up the road were a coujile of police¬ 
men. My old companion was the chief, being a 
sergeant of police. He led the way to the 
museum, and was first to enter. 

‘Good-morning, old friend,’ ho said, on encoun¬ 
tering the naturalist. ‘I’ve come to take away a 
few more parcels of your cheap provisions.' j 

I saw that the old gardener was detected in the | 
speaker, and that the game was seen to be up. The i 
old man's son rushetl to the door and scrambled i 
oil", only, however, to fall into the clutclies of } 
one of the officers wlio were on the watch. The | 
old man was utterly Indpless a»d almost beside j 
himself. Sinking into his chair, he cried out; i 
‘ I’m not the thief; the thieves are /fecrc,’ pointing j 
to the door, and mouuing, I could see, his sou and 
I his confederates, though tliey were not present. 

We went into the museum. The first tiling 
the old gardener—as I shall still call him—-did 
was to take hold of ‘ Bruce,’ while ho desinsl one 
of his comrades to lay hold of ‘Wonder.’ On 
moving tliem, a noise of loose metal was heard. A 
moment’s examination sulUcctl ( o reveal the secret. 
In the olf-side of each animal, in the soft part, 
an orifice had been made by cutting the skin in 
such a way as to enable the operator to replace 
it w'ith a little care. A part of the stuffing 
had been removed, leaving a vacancy just like a 
throstle’s nest. This was filled with jewellery— 
watches, guards, ear-rings and finger-rings. A 
further examination of the museum revealed other 
and as singular hiding-places; for example, a 
game-cock was found put out of sight; on taking 
hold of it, a noise of clinking metal was heard. 
On lifting up the feathers over the crop, a small 
hole was seen, out of which rolled, when the bird 
was shaken, a number of trinkets. 

Nearly all the proceeds of the two robberies of 
the jeweller were recovered; one watch and a lew 
guards only being absent. And some of the prop¬ 
erty of the provision-dealer was also found stowed 
in the breeding-box, though most of it had been 
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Bsed or sold. I scarcely need say that the parcel 
«old to ‘ the gard nier^ was a part of it, and had to 
do with the det action. My friend the sergeant 
informed me that he had been induced to assume 
the character which he had so well enacted, 
entirely on speculation. While making a survey 
of the neighbourhood a few days before he began 
to play his paft, he had observed the backward 
state of the landlord’s garden ; and believing that 
he would readily catch at a chance of getting it 
finished off in a cheap way, and being a good 
hand at gardening, he liad hit upon the scheme 
which had answered so well. He had believed 
that the robbers were not far from the locality of 
the public-house, and might come there now and 
again, and so could he lodge there without being 
known or suspected he might come at all that he 
desired. And as he had hoped, so did it come to 
pass. 

The naturalist, who, it came out, had long been 
a receiver of stolen property, and his son, whose 
first burglaries these were, got each five years’ 
penal servitude ; one of the other men—who came 
from a distant town and were old hands—was 
likewise convicted and punished ; but the fourth, 
for some foigotten reason, got off. My friend 
came in for the good rewardfoffered in this case ; 
and for the part which I had taken in the affair, 
the jeweller gave me a gold pencil-holder, wliich 
I treasure as a memento. 


THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 

Bepouk it has ceased to excite wonder as a 
scientific novelty, the telephone aefjuires fresh 
interest from the modes in w’hich it is now util¬ 
ised for the jiractical purposes of business and 
private life. No longer regarded merely as an 
amusing toy, it enables p- sous to converse easily 
with any of a jjrescrioed circle of friends, cus- j 
tomers, or clients scattered many miles apart. In I 
thus apjilying, the invention to every-day ttses, 
America has anticipated us ; but the extent to 
which its advantages are being developed in our 
own country would surprise even those who are 
familiar with modem triiunphs of the telegraph. 
At the recent soiree of the Britisli Association in 
fcjhefiie.Ul, one of the most interesting features was 
a s])ecimeu of the contrivance by wliich electricity 
is made to serve as a medium of direct vocal 
communication between any number of per-sons 
whose premises are. connected by wires through a 
i central office. This system is largely adopted in 
tlie United States, where it has become well known ' 
os the ‘ Telephone Excluinge.’ In the city of 
Ghicago there are as many as two thousand sub¬ 
scribers to one Exchange ; whilst in New York an 
equal numbe^r of wires converge at the central 
station. Any subscriber can have a chat when¬ 
ever he pleases with any other member, without 
either having to leave his room ; and a large pro¬ 
portion of the entire number may be in comimmi- 
cation at the same time. A brief explanation of 
how this is done may interest our readers. 

Every subscriber ,to any Telejihone Exc-hange is 
furnished with a copy of a jirinted list, wherein 
each is designated by a number. When one 
member of the association—who we will suppose 
to be ill bis own office—wishes to communicate j 
with another, the gentle touch of an electric j 
bell summons the attention of the clerk at the | 


central office, who is apprised of the name 0 T 
number of the person to be communicated 
Thereupon the operator puts the two into imme¬ 
diate communication by connecting their respec¬ 
tive wires. The two gentlemen can then converse 
without anything being audible to the interme¬ 
diary, who, when a bell sounds as a signal that 
the speaking is finished, severs the connection by 
the simple movement of a pin or small pointer, 
fixed in front of what is called the ‘switch¬ 
board.’ 

At each end of all the electric wires—-which 
radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, from the 
head office—the requisite apparatus is provided 
for speaking and nearing—namely, the trans¬ 
mitter and receiver. The latter resembles a 
large ■ button, and is held close to the ear for 
answers, whilst a mess^e is being spoken through 
the mouthpiece of the transmitter. A private 
conversation may thus be freely carried on; and 
so sensitive is the instrument, that fainter sounds 
than tlie ordinary tones of the human voice can be 
conveyed some miles. 

Hopes were at first entertained, as our readers 
are aware, that the telephone might be available 
for long as well as for short distances. It is, 
however, found that five miles is the distance 
witliin which conversation may be carried on 
witii effective distinctness. Beyond this, the vocal 
.soun<ls are somewhat weaken^ in transmission. 
Telephonic talk has nevertheless been success¬ 
fully carried on between New York and Phila¬ 
delphia. A similar feat has also been performed 
in England between London and Norwich ; but 
it is chiefly for shorter distances, and within the 
narrower limits of business towns, that this latest 
development of the utility of the telephone is 
being made available. A moderate sum per 
month is ]»aid by each subscriber for the privi¬ 
lege of using the wires. The actual value of 
the privilege obviously depends very much upon 
the number of persons who choose to bring them¬ 
selves within the circle of communication ; but in 
this respect there has been no shortcoming in its 
adojrtion on tlie other side of the Atlantic. So 
]n>j)ular has the system become in America, that 
there, it is said, as many as forty thousand tele¬ 
phones are at work; indeed, tliere is scarcelj’- a 
town of considerable size in the United States 
tliat has not its Telephone Exchange. 

In London, loo, telephonic inter-communication 
has now become an established fact. The com¬ 
pleteness with which the apparatus fulfils all 
the conditions and requirements of practice was 
recently demonstrated before a company ot scien¬ 
tific gentlemen, who anticipate a wide-spread appli¬ 
cation of the system in England. Still farther 
proof of its growing favour may be gathered trom 
the fact that local (uiterprise has already registered 
several companies for the early formation of 
similar Exchanges in the leading provincial towns. 
The first Telephone Exchange opened in the metro¬ 
polis is situated in Lombard Street; and it was 
in connection with this agency that the experi¬ 
ments to which we have alluded took place. For 
the purjioses of the trial, or rather opening exhb 
hition, use was made qjf wires connecting the 
premises of nine subscribers, one at each end of 
Queen Victoria Street, and the others situated in 
the following localities—namely, Coptball Build¬ 
ings, Old Broad Sti-ect, JJuftblk Lane, Princes i 







Btreet, George Yard, Ihrogmorton Street, and 
Carey Street at ttw i»ac!k of the New Law Courts. 
From the Mansioa House Buildings in Queen 
Victoria Street, conyersation was carried on easily 
%vith several of tlie other stations. The^ gentleman 
occupying the premises in Carey Street—the 
longest circuit—happened to be one of the com¬ 
pany at the Mansion House Buildings, and w;as 
able to communicate thence udth his clerk. In 
this instance, and also when the connection was 
next made with Copthall Buildings, the voice 
which respondtid to the call was recognised by 
subscribers standing a few feet from the instru¬ 
ment Those who replied had spoken in a louder 
tone than was necessary, there being no need in 
ordinary cases to raise the voice above the usual 
pitch in order to make it perfectly audible to the 
Ii^tener at the receiving end of the wire. Not 
long ago a paragraph appeared in the Times which 
was dictated tlxrougU the telephone, the instru¬ 
ment giving a perfectly correct reproduction of 
the transmitted subject. 

A visit to the Exchange in Lombard Street 
gives an insight into the ease and simplicity 
w'ith which the operator—who may he a mere 
boy—can ‘ switch’ditferent wires into connection 
or shut them off, as required. Of course one 
station can be connected with only one other at 
the same time; but the coupling and uncoupling 
are effected so quickly that a person may communi- I 
cate with many others in rapid succession. When [ 
the electric hell rings at the central office, the I 
attendant, by a glance at the indiailor, can see who I 
calls for his attention. In some eases it is shewn by | 
a tiny shutter, which falls and discloses the sub -1 
scriher’s number ; in others, a little red disc is. 
moved by the bell current into a corresponding 
eyelet or circle upon the face of the switcli-board. 
The wires are ot steel, covered with an electro¬ 
magnetic deposit of copper, which insures strength, 
conductivity, and endurance. They are very 
slender ; so thin and light, in fact, that they do 
not require posts, hut can he attached, without 
harm, to chimney-stacks and other parts of huihl- 
ings, due care being taken with respect to insula¬ 
tion. 

Almost simultaneously with the introduction of 
the Telephone Exchange system to the metropolis, 
several companies, formed on the limited liability 
principle, have been started in the provinces lor 
extending the same idea. One of these is in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. It embraces the towns 
of Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, and Halifax, in 
some of which a sufficient number of subscribers 
lias already been obtained to encourage the early 
commencement of operations. The shrewd York¬ 
shire mind has not, however, waited until now 
before turning the telephone to good practical 
account. For a considerable time past the inven¬ 
tion has been utilised in the West Riding, and 
other districts in the north of England, by private 
persons and business houses. A certain residetit 
of Halifax is enabled by its means to hear in bis 
own dwelling the sermons preached in the prin¬ 
cipal Dissenting chapel of the town. In order to 
permit oi this, a telephonic receiver is ingeniously 
placed at the upper pa^t of the pulpit Another 
point in favour of this particular case is, that the 
pastor of the chapel in miestion, well known as a 
staunch champion of Nonconformity, has an 
unusually powerful vqice and distinct articulation. 


the grievance of absentee congregation*; hut the 
experiment shews at auyrate how, in exceptional 
cases, either the discourse of ati eminent divine 
or the melodious notes of a donna may 

be heard with comfort at a distance of several 
miles. • 

In Leeds the telephone is largely used for 
more commonplace but no| 1 cm useful pur¬ 
poses. Many manufacturing firms in that town 
daily experience its advantages in carrying on 
communications. between their-ofiSces or ware¬ 
houses and their suburban mills. The Tram¬ 
ways Company has also in operation a Telephonic. 
Exchange of its own. One advantage of the 
system is that no skill or elaborate training is 
required to make use of if. Alter ‘switching’ 
on the proper wire, the whole thing is as easy 
as talking to any person in the same room. 
There is no need to shout loudly; nor is it 
necessary for the speaker to put his mouth close 
to the ‘ transmitter.’ In testing the wires of the 
Leeds Tramway Company, one could for instance 
hear, despite the noises of street traffic in Boar 
Lane, every note of tunes played upon a piano 
in the house of the manager at Cuapellowii, a 
suburb about three miles ilisfant! In order to 
share the conveniences of the invention, some 
doctors are having electric wires laid from consult¬ 
ing-rooms in town to their country residences. 
Patients may thus consult their medical man witli- 
out bringing him away from tlie enjoyment of 
home comforts in hia rural retreat; and more 
explicit intimation of urgent culls can be conveyed 
without the loss of time winch would occur iu 
the older ways of sending a mc.Sft.ige. 

During some recent e.sperimeuts in Glasgow, it 
was proved that telephonic sound can be conveyed 
through a les-s facile conductor than the usual 
unbroken wire. In this case, a break in the wire 
was takeu up by a small circle of ladies and gentle¬ 
men, who joined hands, and thuif continued the 
electric cuiTeut through their own bodies. Tlia 
eil’ect of interposing these human links was to 
diffuse and weaken the electric power; hut the 
current was still suliicient to coiivey some audible 
reproduction of a song from the transmitting to 
the receiving end of a teleplnnie. 

A TERRIBLE SEA-VOYAGE. 

It was my fortune muuy years ago to leiid a 
wandering life as a marine engineer. Anxious 
from boyhood to see the world, I had taken every 
opportunity, when the time came, of changing 
from one service to another, not so mucli iroiu 
ambitious hopes of advancement in my profession, 
as for the gratification of a spirit of adventure. 
Accordingly, having sailed for some years in the 
Mediterranean, I found myself about the year 
186-, in the Spanish service as chief-engineer 
of a large ocean mail-steamer sailuig between 
Spain and the West Indies. I had been sum¬ 
moned from the coast of Morocco, when the 
war between Spain and that country was con¬ 
cluded, to join this vessel; and as I went on board 
in one of the ship’s boats, 1 had the opportunity 
of observing lier build and general appearance 
lor the firht time. The ship was large, heavily 
masted, barque-rigged, and could spr^ a great 
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am<mat of caavM j too fi«o in her line#; bofc &e fire-fampe, two of whbh were on 
apparently a cood eotnfortable sea-boat, with, as had been examined in the port we had left t bnt 
I afterwards learned, engines of three hundred to my intense surprise, I heard they had been 
horse-power. The two days that yet remained put In the after-hold out of the way, and were 
before the ship sailed afforded ample time to find covered up with cargo. I then strongly urged on 
out that she was never intenaed and utterly the captain the necessity of clearing the deck over 
unfit for a voyage within the tropics. The engine the boilers and round the funnel; but the rtsual 
aud boiler rooms were badly ventilated; little or answer was, To-morrow. Everything was to be 
no air-space over the boilers; and the ’tween decks done to-morrow, so the opportunity passed away, 
over the top of the boilers seemed to be a recep- We were now three days at sea, with no apparent 
tacle for spare stores, ropes, paints, oils, and wood- change in the weather; and going on the top of the 
work of all descriptions I remonstrated strongly boilers, I saw, in the dull light from above, that 
against sending the'ship to sea in that condition; the base of the funnel was very hot—a dark red, 
but of course everything was to be put right— Such a condition is not absolutely alarming under 
next voyage. ordinary circumstances with fast-burning bitumi- 

We sailed at length with a fair wind, and called nous coal; but the chimney-casing was made of 
at the Canary Islands for a few hours. From thin iron and wood, with very little space between 
thus keeping well within the tropics, we caught the two for the heated air to ascend; and the 
the light breeze from the east; and day after day quantity of lumber between decks made it pecu- 
we sailed on over calm and peaceful seas, with just liarly dangerous in this instance, if fire broke 
enough wind to lilt the sails and barely keep them out; but as yet there were no signs of ignition, 
full. The drifting sea-weed, pieces of wood, aud and I was obliged to content myself with the hope 
llights of strange birds—all lent a strong interest of a speedy change in the weather, 
to a passage across the Atlantic in these latitudes. Passing on deck,the grateful coolness of evening 

AVe reached Havana at length, and prepared for —hot as it was—seemed to allay in a measure luy 
our return voyage to Spain. Tlie rainy season was uneasiness; the engines were working well, and we 
lu'giiining, the precursor of heat, and of fever to were making rapid progress. I lay down on a seat 
Europeans. In fact there Were rumours of yellow- near the engine-room and fell fast asleejx In fact, 
fever having made its appearance in the island, all the passengers were driven by the intense heat 
and we were glad at the prospect of getting away below to try to find sleep and rest on deck. How 
to sea. During tiie voyage Iroin Europe we bad long I slept I cannot say, but it must have been 
enjoyed unabated prosperity ; but since our anival early morning when 1 awoke from a dream of 
our crew had given some cause—from their reck- horror in which I was fighting with a fearful fire. 
Ichsness, and 1 may say a sort of sullen ajiproacli Ho stiougly was I imiiressed with this, that 1 passed 
to disobedience—for anxiety. The truth is, tliey at once to tlie place, and found my dream in part 
had been gatliered together within a few days of realised ; the woodwork round the funnel was 
sailing from Spam ; and among the drifting popu- charred and red inside, and at the point of burst- 
lationof a moderate-sized seaport the demand for ing into llame. For a moment I stood appulleil. 
a large number of men a*, hort notice necessarily I liad seen a fire at sea, and knew from expeiience 
included a portion of a class to be avoided if what a terrible trial we were about to grapple 
potisible. Aud now in the loading of the ship I with; so passing quickly on deck, I summoned 
began to be distrustful of the disorder, iiregularity, assistance as quietly as possible, to avoid causing 
ainl want of dis*cipline on board ; for the luggage alarm. To attach the hose to the pumps from the 
of the passengers, tlie cargo, and ship’s stores got engines was the work of a few moments ; and yet 
mixed in indescribable confusion, and were stowed 1 was unwilling to resort to the use of water, 
away below in any careless fashion; while the unless fairly forced to do so; for the cold water 
olheers and crew lounged about smoking and falling on the boilers was sure to condense the 
chatting with their friends from the sliore. steam inside.; the speed of the engines would 

At length the hour for sailing had conic, and as thus be reduced, and a full supply of water 
we took a more northerly route on our return from the pumps rendered impossible. There was 
voyage, to get the prevailing westeily winds of also the fear of the heated water falling on the 
more iioithem latitudes, we proceeded to pass firemen below, and driving them from their fur- 
through the Gulf of Florida, and for two nays naces; but clearly there was no time lor he.sita- 
\ve went along smoothly enough. There was no tiori, and prompt action was required. The pre¬ 
wind ; the heat was intense. And with this, a new parations alarmed the sleepers on deck; and as 
cause of aiqirchension came upon me. Wliat maile there weie now dense clouds of smoke rolling up 
matters worse, we had, much against my inclina- from below, concealment w’as no longer poshibie. 
tiou, taken on board a large quantity of bituminous The scene that followed was beyond de.scription. 
coal, the u.-.e of W'hich involves risk. We were, it wanted yet some time from buuri.se, aud in the 
too, in the hottest part of the Gulf-Stream, the darkness, the terror aud desjuiir of the passengers 
sea-water shewing by the thermometer Fahr., was heart-rending. Meanwhile the smouldering 
and the sun’s rays nearly vertical. Under these woodwork had burst into llame, and in a very 
coiubiiied influences the heat accumulated rapidly few minutes, the whole ship was lighted up, the 
in the engine and boiler rooms, until it had reached fire 8prea<liug out and le.iping upwards, seemingly 
14G'’. One or two of the firemen were disabled determintd to destroy the vessel aud all it con- 
from duty in consequence. I encouraged the men taiued. 

to persevere, as we w*ere getting well through the The officers and men were in a state of panic ; 
Gulf of Florida, and once through and into the and in tlie time lost by contradictory orders and 
Atlantic, the temperature of the sea aud atmo- the w'ant of a good leader, the fiie grew apace. It 
sphere would be much low'er. was a scene of extreme incapacity and imbecility. 

Meanwhile, I had made casual inquiry about In vain I urged the necessity of coutiuiug the lire 

• 
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within as small Rmlts as possible, by removing 
the woodwork an4 stores, &c. round the fire; and 
as I had foreset^ the en^^nes were nearly brought 
to a stand feom the cold water falling on the 
boilosh 1 demanded that the fire-buckets should 
be need It waa all of no uso; and at last I went 
% i|(erah of the oaptain of the ship. I found him 
sDMaird in each a state of bewildered excitement 
STSoSdat him in amarement. I asked 
to come with me and restore order; but 
jn&ig his hands in an expressive way, os if to 
«ay it was of no use, he resumed his hurried 
and frantic promenade. I looked round, and day¬ 
light as it does within the tropics, was springing 
into existence. Observing some of the crew pro¬ 
ceeding to unfasten the boats in order to leave the 
sliip, I saw at once that for want of a good leadm*, 
the ship and many lives were about to be cast 
away. Seizing the captain by the arm, and point¬ 
ing to the crew, I asKed him if he was going to 
stand by and allow such scandalous work. He 
was aroused at last; for he proved himself a brave 
man, but wanting in tbe coolness and presence of 
mind necessary for such an emergency as we were 
called to encounter. With his assistance, some 
order was obtained, and I could explain that the 
fire looked more alarming than it really was. It 
only wanted the efforts of the men properly 
directed to get it under in a short time ; and by 
cutting away the woodwork near the fire over the 
boilers, the danger of spreading was lessened; but 
the military officers who were passengers on boanl 
demanded that the ship be turned towards the 
land, and if necessary run on shore. 

We were about forty miles from the coast of 
Florida, and I was sure that with well-sustained 
efforts, we could get the fire out before we reache<I 
land. My fear was that these efforts would 
slacken wlien the men saw that the ship was put 
about; and that fear was realised, istdl we gut the 
lire out after five hours’ hard work, and ju'^t when 
we were approaching land. But over where the 
fire had been, there was a large open space, black 
and ugly, not pleasant to look uiiou; and when I 
thought of the long distance we had before us, 
over stormy seas, with the ship in bucli an exposed 
condition, I confess it was with no small degree 
of anxiety I regarded the future. The passengers 
clamoured loudly for the ship to return to the 
nearest port, a course strenuously rcsisti'd by the 
captain and myself; and after a strong protebt 
from them, we proceeded seaward, and were once 
more homeward bound. 

Exhausted though we all were, there was no time 
for idling or delay; for it was iniiierative that the 
decks should be got into a condition of safety at 
once ; so after infinite labour, a quantity of jdanks 
was got from below, and the unsiglitly open 
space covered up, and tarpaulin fastened alwve 
all. It was not a minute too soon. 

During the eventful night we had passed, the 
lightning liad been gleaming beliind tlie clouds on 
the horizon, lighting them up and shewing their 
jagged edges every few minutes; and now when 
we were liegiuning to breathe more freely alter 
the hurry and excitement, there could be seen the 
portents of a coming change in the weather. It 
was still oppresBively 'hot, and the sea and air 
absolutely calm ; but the barometer, from being 
steaffy at dO inches had fallen wdthin two liouih 
to lUohes, and was still falling rapidly. 


Now and again cam® a low moaning sound, 
as when the wind aweejM the telegraph wires. 
Idght puffs of air began to come fiom all 
quarters, while the smoke from the (himney 
ascended high into the mr in a verti(»d column, 
but with a ourious swirling motion. We had not 
long to wait Nature in tropical x^ons effects 
changes and rectifies disturlumces with a r.ipidUy 
unknown in more tempende latitudes; even the 
sea-birds seemed to kmw jk storm was at hand, 
as they sat on the water heedless of our prox¬ 
imity. 

The sea and donds on the horizon apjpeared 
to approach each other, until the distinctive 
features of each were lost in their union; and now 
the clouds around us seemed to descend like a 
pall, hemming us in on all sideu The yellow snn 
blazed fiercely over us, his rays as if concentrated 
in a focus on onr devoted heads. Far up in the 
air a dark mass of cloud bore swiftly forward, and 
as it crossed between ns and the sun, its black 
edges were lighted up as if it was lined with bur^ 
nished silver. At once, and as if by magic, it 
appeared to sweep away the daylight before it, and 
we were left in that mysterious darkness w'hicli 
often precedes a violent storm in these latitudes. 
We waited in awe-struck expectancy, as for some 
terrible calamity. Then came a rush of wind, 
with a flash of lightning so vivid and appalling 
from its apparent proximity to us, that it appeared 
like a flash from tlie sword of the Destroying 
Angel. A sudden calmness followed, then a crash 
of thunder that seemed to shake the ship. The 
lightning then flushed and played around us inces¬ 
santly, lighting up the gloom with a pale-blue 
radiance. And now, iu the pauses between the 
rattling of the thunder, came the runhiug souuii 
as of mighty wings, and the storm burat ujwn us 
with irresibtihle fury, driving us before it at 
tremcuilous speed. The sea had not power to rise; 
the force of tlie wind kept it down ; out swept the 
spray from its surlace and filhsl the air with a 
heavy rain. The barometer had bow fallen to 28 
inches, and as we Hew before the teinpe.st lor 
hours, the thunder and lightning never abated 
during all that time. To add to the confusion, 
the wind calehing sonie of tlie sails, tore them 
from, their fastenings and lliiitg them fur away to 
sea. 

j We had as yet experienced no great inconveui- 
j cnce except from the thick darkness and blinding 
I spray; but the wind suddenly veered round to 
I the south-east without losing its force; and 
then came a tumhiiug, boiling, dangerous sea. It 
soon rose wnth frightful rapidity; and in dread 
that a sea breaking on board of us might burst 
through the frail barrier we bad erected on deck, 
and fill the ship, I .spent hours of anxiety, that 
even now, after the lapse of years, is not a plea- 
.sant recollection. Yet lu that terrible croas-sea 
the brave vessel kept her head well up; and 
though she rolled lier gunwales under water, yet 
up to this time there came no heavy or destruc¬ 
tive ‘green water’ on hoard, and I began to 
breathe more freely as 1 saw her behaviour in 
the trying position we were in. 

Not, however, in this direction as it appeared 
lay oiu? danger. The storm of wind and ram had 
passed, and the sun had again shoiio out in 
sjilendour; but now the sea began to rise in long 
lolling waves, outstripping us in speed ; and this 
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w always a trying time for tlie engmes in a steam¬ 
ship, for the propeller is sometimes buried deep in 
the sea, as wiimi a ware overtakes a ship, lining 
hfflr stem, and then as it passes on, still bearing 
w the stem, leaving the screw out of the water. 
Ime resistance being thus removed, the engines 
*race’ with tremendous velocity j and the B(new 
b^g suddeulpimmersed, all the moving parts 
&e engines are subjected to an abnormal straim 
resulting in a break;down, tudesB great care mxd 
watchfulness are exercised.. At the same time, the 
propeller losing its efficiency, the speed of the ship 
IS decreased, and a following sea is liable to breaK 
over the stern—usually the most dangerous sea 
that can strike a ship. Again the wind drew 
round towards the west, increasing the height and 
velocity of the waves, and we received two or 
three sha^ blows, which made everything quiver 
visibly. The day was now drawing to a close; 
the clouds swept wildly across the sky, and as 
the sun dropped suddenly below the horizon— 
* at one stride came the dark.’ But stUl the 
ship held bravely on before the wind and sea, 
rolling, pitching, and quivering like a frightened 
creature who tries to escape a deadly pureuer. 
A long night followed. A few seas came on board, 
sweeping the decks, to the intense discomfort of 
those passengers who could not trust themselves 
below—a night of dread and anxiety to every one. 
At sunrise the wind again freshened, and the 
barometer, which hud risen during the night, 
began, to fall ominously. A wild morning, with 
dull heavy clouds sweeping the sky. The sea was 
again rising fast, and long rolling waves, tip];>ed 
w'itli white crests, followed in rapid succession, 
tumbling the huge vessel about as a child sports 
with a plaything. The shocks from the waves 
more Imjuent])', and now and again a mimic 
•sea fell on board and swej- forward. I urged the 
cjiptuin to j)Ul. on more sail, as I could do no more 
than we were doing, with the engines. And now 
while we were tal king, a huge black muss of water, 
rising far abovu'the stern, came rushing on, striking 
us on th(j quarter, and then the green sea came 
pouring forward, swee])ing everytliing before it. 
\Ve had only time to grasj) the rigging and hold on 
for our lives as the Mave swept past. The engines 
seemed to stand still for a moment, and then went 
whirling round with inconceivable rapidity; tlie 
blatle.‘^ of the propeller were broken clean olf, 
the engines were useless; while the sea was pour¬ 
ing juto the ship like a cataract through the burnt 
decks. 

I clambered towards the engine-room; but 
one glance to the stern shewed the ship had lost 
her power of steering, and was falling ou into the 
trough of the sea. Had we at hist readied the 
climax of a hopeless case, and was the supreme 
moment of our lives come? flashed across my 
mind. I managed to get to the engine-room, and 
at once started the engines to pump the water out 
of tlie ship, using the water from the ingidu of the 
ship for condensing the steam, instead of taking 
it from the outside. By this means a very large 
quantity could be ejected, and by this means only. 
I had a dull feeling that it was all of no use; but 
there was work to be done, and it kept the men 
employed. Yet I knew it was useless work. As 
the ship was rolling fearfully, the water rushed 
past the pumps from side to side, drowning out 
the fires in the boilers at each side. I clambered 


on deck to see what our condition wasi One look 
was sufficient. The sailors, roused to a sense of 
iaMn€diid;e dan^r, at the risk of tMr lives 
spijaiig into the iri^ng as the ship swung rotmd, 
and S^apt efforts to get the fore and 
sails on the abip forward. One after another of 
them were IpfniMd and disabled; but they 
severed niaxiii3B3!|i a^ last twp of the fore-sails 
ware got io d«i«r, and round. 

It was the work ^ aAd had been a service 
of great dau^, hcavelf :aocoaa®il»hed. We read 
of a ship being strqi^ fey n sen;: but how few 
know the terrible meaning the convey. 

Unable to rise with the waves M tW came 
rushing on, the water fell on the dec^S Hke 
solid luames, but chiefly on the stem,: whera^ the 
bulwarks remained. Sometimes she lay doom on 
her side as if unable to rise, and then slowly fell 
away in the opposite direction. The shocks the 
hull of the vessel received were terrific. In such 
a case the water does not yield, as might be sup- 

f > 08 ed; >it really gives a solid blow, though not 
ocalised, as when, a ship strikes a rock, but spread 
over a large surface; and unless this were so, no 
vessel could be constructed strong enough to with¬ 
stand the heavy shocks experienced in a severe 
storm. 

The scene on'deck was appalling. The hand¬ 
rails were bent and twisted as if they had been 
made of wire. Bulwarks, deck-houses, boats, and 
everything intercepting the sweep of the sea, had 
gone overboard. Providentially, the planks we 
had fastened down over the open space left by the 
fire remained firm, the strong tarpaulin serving 
to bind them together. The quantity of water 
which had got into the engine and boiler rooms was 
enormous, but comparatively little anywhere else ; 
so by opening the sluice-valves in the bulk¬ 
heads, communicating with the hold, the water was 
lowered by being spread over a larger area, and we 
could once more light the fires to pump the water 
out. We had now got all sails on the ship ; mid as 
there was no drag from the screw, the ship steered 
well, and was making ten knots an hour. But a.s 
if ‘ unmerciful disaster’ was to follow us through 
this voyage, a new cause for an.xiety awaited us. 
As I have said, we used the engines for pumping 
the water out of the ship; we worked all through 
the night, but yet the water got no lower ; and as 
we were now running pretty steadily, we could see 
from a mark that it remained nearly always at the 
same point. On the following morning 1 stopped 
the engines to sec if there was auy increase, and 
in the course of an hour it had risen three inches. 
We examined all communications with the sea— 
that is, pipes and cocks, and found that the water 
while rolling had broken one of the sea-cocks off 
from the hull of the ship, and the sea was pouring 
in through the break. It was impossible to repair 
it at sea; there was no help for it but to keep 
the engines working to enable the ship to keep 
afloat. 

I had just made this discovery, when I was 
summoned to the saloon to meet the captain and 
a number of the military officers. I saw from my 
reception that 1 was about to be blamed for a good 
deal of our bad fortune.^ ‘ Why did I insist on 
proceeding on the voyage* after the fire ?’ ‘ Why- 
had I prevented the ship being nm on shore I ’ 
And a host of qiiestions were rapidly put to me, 
which could only have their origin in the unreason- 
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but boy-and-girl love, and that the restoration of marriage was to take place that day month. It 
the family peace would he only a question of was rather soon; but, as the Colonel explained, 
time. somewhat apologetically, Mr Mainwaring was not 

Colonel Seftor, when ushered into my ofiBce, a yomig man, and he was eager that there should 
as indicated at the commencement of this story, be no delay in providing his home with a mistress 
rather pompously seated himself, and unbuttoning and himself with a wife. They were to go to Paris 
his coat, stretched out his hand towards me. for a short honeymoon; and on their return, Mr 
‘ Congratulate me, my friend,’ he said in a self- M. intended purchasing some large estate a short 
satisfied tone—‘congratulate me.’ distance from London, where they would reside. 

I accepted his profiered hand, and begged to Notwithstanding his boasted wesdth, he objected 

know why he was to be congratulated. to settle any of it on his intended wife ; but was 

‘ A husband for my Margaret,’ he replied—‘ a quite willing that the whole of her fortune should 

man every way worthy of her ; of the highest be secured to herself. He promised, however, 
principle; and her equal in fortune, in position, to make a will providing for her handsomely in 
and birth—at least—that is—ahem—he is most the case of his death. It was not so good as a 
accomplished, and will be to Margaret an affec- settlement, for a will can easily be revoked or 
tionate husband, and to me—^iu my old age—an altered; but as the Colonel was satisfied, I had to 
allectionate and dutiful son.’ acquiesce in the arrangement. We agreed that a 

The stress on dutiful was intended as a rnb deed should be prepared settling Margaret’s fortune 
against me for my friendliness to poor undutiful upon trust for the benefit of herself and any 
Walter. family she might have. The Colonel, on account 

‘ It is true,’ continued the Colonel, ‘ that old of his failing health, felt reluctant to accept the 
Mr Mainwaring was in what might be called responsibilities of a trusteeship. I was nearly the 
trade ; but that is no disgrace to the son. If the same age as he was ; but at his especial request I 
father did sell iron behind the counter, the son consented to undertake the office—an old merchant 
now digs it from the mines bought with that of tried stability being my co-trustec. 

IKirent’s"honest earnings; and surely the possession ‘ By-the-bye,’ said the Colonel, rising to leave, 
of wealth is not incompatible with that of merit ? and helping himself rather nervously to one or two 
In these, days of School Boards and advanced copious pinches of snuff, * I suppose you will tell 
civilisation, social prejudices must go to the wall, Watty—^Walter, I mean,’ correcting himself as the 
and merit and talent will make their way to the old pet name inadvertently fell from his Ups. 
front.’ ‘Not that it matters at all. I have quite done 

I di<l not di.ssent from the truth and morality with him—quite.’ 
of these aphorisms; but I was rather surprised ‘ I am sorry to hear it,’ I replied gravely. ‘ I 
at the amount of prote-station and argument in was hoping that the past would now be at an end. 
this lengthy harangue. The Colonel at first spoke I really believe that Walter has conquered his 
nervously, but gradually his tone got warmer as feelings with regard to Margaret, and that the day 
he gi’ew excited with hi.s theme. It seemed as if which sees his hand again clasped in yours will be 
he were answering objections before they were one of the happiest in his life.’ 
raised. Colonel Sefton \v.a 3 a warm-hearted im- The Colonel hesitated a moment, and I think 
pulsive man, and rather apt to take strong pre- underwent a sharp mental straggle; but pride, 
judice.s. Blindc'l for the time being to all other that dire enemy to all peace and happiness, over- 
considerations aave the paramount object, his con- came the natural promptings of his good sense, and 
duct was not without a taint of selfishness—a stifled the yearning impulse of the father’s heart, 
fault not uncommon with self-willed people. Like Ignoring what I had said, he buttoned his overcoat 
otliers of his temperament, he was inclined to and slowly walked towards the door. Pitying the 
deceive hiniself auef otliers—almost unconsciously old man, I said nothing more on the subject, but 
—by representing facts not as they w'cre, but as he intimated that I should like to meet Margaret’s 
would wish them to be. intended husband. ‘ Oh, of course—of course,’ he 

1 saw that he was seized with some unexplained rather hurriedly assented. ‘ Como round some 
prejudice in favour of Mr Mainwaring’s son. I evening. He is sure to be with us.’ The invita-. 
was afraid to say very much, as my old friend tion was not given very warmly, and for the 

seemed to be in a somewhat testy and irritable moment I felt slightly nettled ; but, for Margaret's 

mood. I simply asked the gentleman’s name and sake, I smoothed my ruffl^ feathers, and resolved 
position. ‘Owen,’ came the answer—‘Owen Main- to see this model of perfection that was about to 
waring, iron-master and mine-owner. Half the take poor Watty’s place. 

mines in North Wales belong to him.’ The ‘The draft of the settlement will be ready by 
Colonel was at times rather prone to exaggerate, Monday,’ I cried after the Colonel as he left the 
so I took the boast for what it was worth. ‘ He room; ‘ and I will look in with it after dinner, 

is distantly connected with several influential Margaret will give me a cup of tea, and we will 

families,’ he continued. ‘ He is such a perfect have one of our old quiet rubbers.—Mr Mainwar- 
gentlcman—so refined and polished. I wish that ing can take Watty’s place, you know,’ I added, 
luy poor misguided boy were more like him. In somewhat maliciously. 

fact, I think! am extremely fortunate in securing ‘Do so, by all means,’ sharply replied the old 
Bo desirable a match for my little girl.’ man, without noticing the innuendo, as^he left the 

I did not quite relish the uncalled-for sneer at room. ‘Wo shall be pleaqpd to see you.’ 

Walter, for he certainly answered to my ideas of ‘ Margaret may,’ I said to myself as the door 
a thorough gentleman. It was not, however, for closed ; for I felt assured vf her welcome, if I was 
me to object, if the young lady loved this manly doubtful of that of the others. 

r aragon, and he had her guardian’s api)roval; so I suppose it is the nature of my profession 
confined my remarks strictly to business. The which makes me suspicious. I often wish that I 
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could be more trostlng, and not so much given to 
weighing each word and deed. Apart from impulse, 
there is always to be found some motive or main¬ 
spring behind each action in life. • Once discover 
the motive, and you have the key to the position. 
As soon as Colonel Sefton had left me, 1 began 
puzzling my brains for an explanation of the 
unwonted restraint in his raanuer towards me, 
also for his anxiety to convince me of the desir¬ 
ability and advantages of Margaret’s marriage with 
this Mr Mainwaring. I felt uncomfortable ; for 
the Colonel was apt to become very blind when 
riding a hobby-horse. His ward’s marriage was 
evidently the steed he was now riding ; and I 
greatly feared lest, in his eagerness to reach the 
goal of his desires, he should neglect the precaution 
of ascertaining whether the steed was properly 
shod, or that the curb was well in hand Con¬ 
tinuing these xmsatisfactory cogitations, I prepared 
to leave the office. 

Sending the boy for a hansom, I stood on the 
door-steps awaiting it. Facing me—on the other 
side of the road—was a huge shop, a hosier’s. It 
was brilliantly lighted from the outsida I "was 
looking in its direction, when suddenly the door 
opened, and Colonel Sefton appeared, arm-in-arm 
with a tall middle-aged man with small red 
whiskers. He wore a large gray Inverness cape, 
and a wliite muffler covering his mouth. I had 
a good view of his face, for he stood directly under 
the gas lamps, and the light fell full upon it as he 
moved his muffler aside to bail a passing cab. I 
watched them get into the dingy vehicle, which, 
like the rest of its species, slowly crawled away. 
While I was watching them, Arthur appeared with 
the hansom for which I had sent him. Before, 
however, I had time to walk down the steps, a 
strange man who, unobserved by me, had been 
standing on the edge of the pavement just in front 
of me, sprang into it, and pointing to the slowly 
vanishing four-wheeler, in excited tones promised 
the driver double fare to follow it at a short 
distance and not let it get out of sight. Away 
bowled the hansom, and Arthur and I were left 
shivering in the cold, discomfited and cabless ! 

For the moment I had been too much astonished 
to assert my prior claim to the hansom ; for I had 
recognised the strange man l)y his voice and 
features. It was Thomson the detective ! 

lEISH BULLS. 

‘What is an Irish bull?’ was asked one day 
by an ignorant person desirous for information. 
‘ Oh! everybody knows that,’ was the rather 
contemptuous answer of a mixed company. But 
like a great many of tliose things that every¬ 
body knows,. it proved a knotty point, which 
could not be soiv^ without a little trouble and 
reflection. 

Miss Edgeworth in her essay on Irish Bulls and 
Blunders lays it down as a principle that the 
essence of a bull must consist in a laughable con¬ 
fusion of ideas. But tWs hardly goes far enough. 
A buU is this undoubifedly, but it is something 
more ; for a laughable confusion of ideas does not 
always result in a bull, Hot only must there be 
a laughable confusion of ideas, but this confusion 
must result in a contradiction of meaning—one 


part of the sentence must be such as utterly to 
contradict the other part The statement must 
not only be absurd.; it must be impossible. If the 
thing adleged were as it is stated, it would have 
ceased to be what it is alleged to be at all, but 
would have become something else totally different, 
and quite at variance with the rest, of the sentence. 
For instance, the man who on tasting an apple-pie 
with some quinces in it, buret out with the excla¬ 
mation: ‘How delicious an apple-pie would be if 
it were made entirely of quinces! ’ gave a good 
specimen of an Irish bull; for if the pie were made 
entirely of quinces, it would not bo an apple-pie 
at all, but a quince-pie. So also the sailor who 
had taken a dislike to a ship, when ho was told 
that he might safely trust himself to her, and 
that she was finely copper-fastened, answered: 
‘ Thank’ee sir : I would not sail in her if she were 
coppered with gold ; ’ thus making a genuine Irish 
bulk Here we have in perfection a contradiction 
of meaning; just as in that amusing newspaper 
announcement 'which tells us that the ‘ temporary 
works round Hassell are intended to be permanent;’ 
and in that passage in a certain book of travels 
which informs us that in soma French iuns the 
‘ Twaid-servants are all men.' 

Those who make bulls are ahvays blissfully 
unconscious that they are doing so. In fact, 
one reason why the blunder occurs at all is 
that the perpetrators are in such a ^uolcnt hurry 
to express themselves, that they do not stop to 
w'eigh their words, but bring them out tofisy- 
turvy, pell-mell, any way that comes first. They 
know very well what they mean themselves. They 
are like a child running to catch a ball; in their 
speed they fall down and trip ; but they have 
caught the ball safely in their own hands, and 
only wonder what the bystandem tau see to laugh 
at. Tliose who indulge in metaphors and im- 
pa.ssioned language of any kind are on ticklish 
ground; poets of every age have given us figures 
of speech which if not bulls pur el simple, 
trespass very closely to tiir= dangerous border-laud 
which divides the sublime from tlie ridiculous. 
We often find the cart jmt before the horse, and 
statements made so needlessly strong as to be 
absurd, in some even of our best authors. J uvenal, 
for instance, informs us that poor Codrus had 
nothing ami yet withal he was robbed of that 
nothing; and in the Timon of Lucian the following 
dialogue occurs: 

Ouatho. I will summon you before the Areopagus 
for injuring me thus. 

Timon. Stay but a short time, and you will have 
the opportunity of accusing me of your murder 
too. 

In Milton, there are a great many flights of 
expression which will hardly bear to be pulled 
to .pieces. For instance, his well-known line in 
Samson AgoniMes: 

The deeds 'themselves, though mute, speak loud the 
doer. 
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We know wc’l what is meant—we do not 
care to puU the etpression apart—but there is 
certainly a contradiction in words. If the deeds 
were really mute, how could they speak loud ? So 
also vfhw Satan describes Ms dreadi'ul feelings and 
says: 

And in tiie iSweat deep, a lomr still. 

That threatens to devour me, opens wide. 

Here the poet’s daring imagination has lifted Mm 
out of ordinary eyery-day expression; he has 
snatched a grace beyond the realms of common- 
sense. If strictly analysed, his words could not 
mean literally what he says. Of course, we allow 
for this; we call it poetical license, a figure of 
speecli, fine bold imagery; but if used in ordinary 
language, it would sound so exaggerated as to be 
absurd, and we might begin to whisper of the 
objectionable * bull’ Irish people being specially 
smart in tbeir speech and metaphorical in their 
language, are peculiarly liable to the droll 
blunder. 

To trace the word from its earliest origin is no 
easy matter. Some suppose it to be derived from 
the old German word bollek, to speak foolishly; 
hence comes bole or huU. In support of this 
derivation, we find that Chaucer uses the word 
bole for blander or bull 

There is a curious passage in the works of 
Taylor, the Water-poet, which shews that in 
1630, though the word bull had not become I 
identified with the Irish people, yet that the 
power of making this special order of blunder 
existed among them in luH force. ‘ Nowe,’ he 
says, ‘ that Irelando dotl* give birth to strange 
sortes ol' men, whose too greate quicknesse of 
thought doth impede their judgements, this storie 
which 1 have Infard will showe. A wealthic lord 
of the countie of Corke had a goodlie faire house 
new built, but the broken bricks, tiles, sande, lime, 
stones, and such rubbish as are coitimoiilie the 
remnants of such huildiugs lay confusedlie iu 
heaps, and scattered here and there. I'he lord 
therefore demanded of bis surveyor wherefore the 
rubbish was not conveyed awaic. The surveyor 
said tnat hee proposetl to have a hundred cartes for 
that pur}) 08 e. The lord replied that the charge of 
cartes might be saved, for a pitt might bo digged 
in the grouiide, aud so burie it. “Then, my lord,” 
said the surveyor, “ I pray you what will wee doe 
with the earth which w-ee dig out of .this said 
pitt'/ ” “ Why, you coxcombe,” said the lorde, 

“ const thou not digge the pitt deepe enough to 
hold rubbish and all 1 ’’’—This w^ould indeed have 
been a practical bull, only equalled by that of the 
man who sat before a looking-glass with his eyes 
shut, in order that he might see how he looked 
when he was asleep, reminding us of a character¬ 
istic title of an old Irish jig, ‘ 1 ’m asleep and don’t, 
wake me.’ 

But to return to the rise and progress of bulls 
in the United Kingdom. Most of us know how' 
one of Dryden’s plays was condemned by the 


severity of the Duke of Buckingham’s witticism 
on the line: 

My wound is great, because it is so smaU, 

To wMch the Duke dryly replied: 

Then ’twould be greater were it none at all 

There could hardly be a more delicate play on 
words by wMch the Dnke made the bull in 
Dryden’s line at once startling and ridiculous. 
In Tom Jones, Fielding says: ‘ I have heard it 
remarked by a friend, that when a child is doing 
nothing, he is doing mischief,’ Therefore we see 
that bulls were peimetrated in England by the 
gi-eatest masters of the English language, though 
the expression itself was as yet scarcely received 
into the regular army of accepted words, or 
become identified with the Irish people. Dean 
Swift in a letter to Pope says that he is thinking 
of writing an essay on English bulls and blun¬ 
ders; so that the word was even then hovering 
about iir a transition state, without a local habita- > 
tion. It was only towards the end of the hist cen¬ 
tury that the word ‘bull’ had become common, 
and was handed over by universal consent to the 
Hibernian people as their peculiar property. 
The most notorious bull jjerpetrator was Sir Boyle 
Roche, who was elected member for Tralee in 
1775. He had a regular blundering reputation. 
He was known upon one occasion, after a withering 
exposure or patriotic denunciation of government, 
to say, with solemn gravity : * Mr Speaker, it is the 
duty of every true lover of his country to give his 
last guinea to save the remainder of his fortunes ! ’ 
Or if tlie subject of debate was some nationM 
calamity, he would deliver himself thus: ‘ Sir, 
single misfortunes never come alone, and the 
greatest of all national calamities is generally 
followed by one much greater.’ 

Sir Boyic Roche belonged to the ancient family 
of De la Rus.se of Formoy ; he was created u baronet 
in 1782, and was marrim to the eldest daughter of 
Sir James Caldwell, but had no heir. He used 
to account for his lack of progeny by saying ‘ that 
it was hereditary iu his family to nave no children.’ 
Another of his blunders was made when speaking 
of the fish-bawkers. ‘ They go down to Ringsend,’ 
he observed, ‘buy the herrings for half nothing, 
and sell them for twice as much.’ A letter sup¬ 
posed to have been written by Sir Boyle Roche 
during the Irish rebellion of ’98, gives an amusing 
collection of his various blunders. Perhaijs he 
never put quite so many on paper at a time ; but 
Ms peculiar turn for ‘ bulls ’ is here shewn at one 
view. The letter was first printed iu the Kerry 
Maijazine, now out of print. 

Deau Sik —Having now a little peace and 
quiet, I sit down to infotni you of the bustle and 
confusion wo are in from the blood-thirsty Rebels, 
many of whom are now, thank God, killed and 
dispersed. We are in a pretty mess ; can get 
nothing to eat, and no wine to drink except whisky. 
When we sit down to dinner, we are obliged to 
keep both hands armed. Whilst I write this 
letter, I have my sword in one hand and my pistol 
in the other. 1 concluded from the beginning that 
this would be the end; and I am right, for it is not 
half over yet At present,‘there arc such goings- 
on that everything is at a stand-stiH I should 
have answered your letter a fortnight ago; but I 
only received it this morning-—indeed, hardly a 
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mail arrives safe wiUiout being robbed. No longer 
ago than yesterday, the mail-coach from Dublin 
was robbed neortlus town; the bags had been very 
judiciously left behind, for fear of accidents, and 
by great good-lnck, there was nobody in the coach 
e&cent two outside passengers, who had nothing 
for the thieves to take. Last Thursday, an alarm 
was given that a gang of rebels in full retreat from 
Dro^eda were advancing under tlie French stan¬ 
dard ; but they bad no colours nor any drums 
except bagpipes. Immediately every man in the 
place, including w'omen and children, ran out to 
meet them. We soon found our force a great deal 
too little, and were far too near to think of 
retreating. Death was in every face ; and to 
it we went. By the time half our party were 
killed, we began to be all alive. Fortunately, 
the rebels had no guns except pistols, cutlasses, and 
pikes; and we had plenty of muskets and ammuni¬ 
tion. We put them all to the sw'ord; not a soul of 
them escaped, except some that were drowned in 
an adjoining bog. in fact, in a short time nothing 
was heard but silence. Their uniforms were all 
different—-chiefly green. After the action was 
over, we went to rummage their camp. All we 
found was a few pikes without heads, a parcel of 
empty bottles filled with water, and a bundle of 
blank French commissions filled up with Irish 
names. Troops are now stationed round, which 
exactly squares with my ideas of security.—Adieu ; 
I have only time to add that I am yours in 
haste. B. R. 

P.,S.—If you do not receive this, of course it 
must have miscarried; therefore I beg you write 
and let me know. 

No one has ever been found exactly to fill 
Sir Boyle Roche’s place as blunderer-extraordi¬ 
nary ; but the most amusing instances of bulls 
do constantly crop up on Irish ground, and 
shew that their legitimate resting-place is the 
Green Isle, Take, for example, the following 
genuine notice on an Irish church-door ; ‘ This is 
to give notice that no person is to be buried in this 
churchyard but those living in the parish. Those 
who wish to be buried are desired to apply to me, 
Ephraim Grub, parish clerk.’ 

Here is another kindred specimen: ‘ Notice.— 
The churchwardens will hold their quarterly 
meetings once in six weeks, instead of half- 
yearly, as formerly.’ 

In the April of 1806, the following hill was stuck | 
up: ‘ This house to be let for ever, or longer if 
require.’ Such a house would quite match the 
gown mentioned by Miss Edgeworth, ‘ which 
would wear for ever, and might be converted into 
a petticoat afterwards.’ Another peculiar garment is 
described in one of Lady Morgan’s earlier novels as 
being composed of ‘ an apparent tissue of woven air.’ 

It is strange, when we come to think of it, how 
many errors which partake of the nature of bulls 
have become mingled with our daily speech. We 
speak of ‘lighting the fire,’ when it is not the fire, 
but the coals and kindling which compose the 
materials for it that we light. We speak of boil¬ 
ing the kettle, when it is not the kettle which we 
boil, but the water that is in the kettle. If every 
word were strictly analysed, we should often find 
that even the wisest of us are not entirely free from 
that species of blunder which is conveniently 
known by the name of an Irish bulb 
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A curious relic of one of the expeditions which 
sailed to the West Indies under tne command of 
Columbus has, it is stated by a Martinique journal, 
recently been discovered. On the 4th of August 
1498, a small squadron of three vessels under 
the orders of Christopher Columjms was anchored 
off the south-western extremity of the island of 
Trinidad. Late at night, Columbus, it is related 
by Washington Irving, suddenly saw a wall of 
water approaching towards the fleet from the 
south. His own vessel was lifted up so high by 
the oncoming wave that he feared it would be 
either submerged or dashed on shore ; while the 
cable of one of the other shiiis parted under the 
strain to which it was subjected. The crews of 
the vessels gave themselves up for lost; but 
after a time the wave—which it is snnuised must 
have been caused by an exceptionally large body 
of water coming suddenly down one of the rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Faria—ebbed back again. 
This sudden rise of the waters of the gulf is men¬ 
tioned by Columbus’s son Ferdinand, who adds 
that the fleet suffered no damage save the loss of 
one anchor. It is this anchor which has now been 
found ; and striuigely enough, it was dug up from 
a depth of six feet below the surface of the ground, 
at a spot three hundred and seventy-two feet from 
the nearest point of the coast-line. The land, it is 
well known, is gaining upon the sea along the 
shores of Venezuela, so that where once ships rode 
at anchor, gardens are now planted. The anchor 
itself is of simple .form and comparatively rude 
manufacture, the stock being eight feet long, and 
round, with a ring at one end one foot in diameter 
to which to make fast the cable, and with flukes 
five feet long, the whole weighing eleven hundred 
pounds .—Newspaper paragraph. 


FLOWER AND FEUIT. 

On foreign flower of love, who%et 
Within my plot thy seed, 

That I with bitter tears must wet, 
Through painful days must heed ? 

Wliat benediction thrice bestowed, 

Wbat secret care and toil 
Hath made niy field so waste, that shewed 
Fur thee a fitting soil ? 

Why dost, with subtle choice and care, 
Thy growing fibres feed 
With odoura of the earth and air, 

With juice of withered weed t 

The thorns that hedged my garden sown, 
Thy growth hath pushed aside, 

And all the land once called iny own 
Lies open, fenceless, wide. 

0 Lore, strike deep thy living root! 

If all for thee I give. 

Thou givest all, if of tby fruit 
1 take, and taste, and live. 


Printed and Published by W. & £. Chaubebs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, Londom, and 339 High .‘Street, EDlMBUaaH. 
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LIFE IN A HUDSON BAY COMPANY’S 
FORT. 

The Hudson Bay Company is a corporation of 
traders (chiefly in furs) who in the time of Charles 
II. were granted the exclusive right of trading 
in all the lauds which poured their waters into 
Hudson’s Bay or Hudson’s Straits. For over a 
century tlieir operations were confined to the 
territory bordering on the coast, when the keen 
rivalry of the French led them to make advances 
towards the interior. Under the name of the 
North-western Company of Montreal, a rival 
society was cstablisheil in 1783, planting stations 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, and exciting a 
violent contest for supremacy until the year 1821, 
when an amicable settlement was accomplished. 
An extension of iheir powers was then secured, 
and up till 18.1>9 the corporation had the entire 
])OS8ession of \he greater part of British North 
America. In 1869 their territories were annexed 
to the Dominion of Canada, three hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds being paid as iudernuity. Important 
sli})ulations were, however, made on the part of 
the Company, that they should retain all their 
forts, with ten acres of ground attached to each, 
and one-twentieth of all the land from Red River 
to the Rocky Mountains. The Canadian govern¬ 
ment we are glad to state have latterly entered 
into amicable treaties ’with the Indians, which 
leaves the red-skin free to deal with the pale¬ 
face. 

The Company’s territory is now organised under 
three divisions: Manitoba with its rich grain-pro¬ 
ducing soil; Keewatin, lying east and north of 
Manitoba; end the North-west Territory, embrac¬ 
ing all the region between these and British 
Columbia, To give the reader some idea of the 
traffic, it may be interesting to state that the 
proceeds of furs and other materials sold during 
1876 were L.291,568, and that of this sum over 
ninety thousand pounds stood for profit. 

The following notes will give an insight into 
the practical working of the Company and the 
social life of its servants. 


The people resident in a Hudson Bay Company’s 
' post form a community of themselves, more or less 
gregarious, as the establishment is designed for 
trading purposes, a depot of supplies, or merely 
an isolated stockade for the accumulation of provi¬ 
sions for the use of the larger forts. But of what¬ 
ever character the place may be, a regular business 
routine, demanding certain times for the perform¬ 
ance of special duties, is strictly observed. Every 
member of the community, from the factor or 
clerk-in-cliarge- to the cook, is expected to be, 
and almost invariably is at his post of duty 
at the time designated for its special perform¬ 
ance. To this system is due the close economy 
with which the afl’airs of the Company are con¬ 
ducted and the perfect understanding of the 
petty details of every branch of its business 
on the part of its employes. For example, a 
clerk in the service, in the groat majority of 
cases must remain a simple clerk for a term of 
fourteen years before he is considered as being in 
the line of promotion. During these long years 
of service, he must perforce gain a thorough 
practical knowledge of the duties, and even of the 
most trivial details relating to his station. From 
long custom ho falls into the beaten channels of 
the trade, its manner of executing business details, 
and identifies himself with its traditions. So, 
when he assumes charge of a post or district, 
he carries with him, to assist in the discharge of 
his new responsibilities, that punctuality, method, 
and careful regard for the little things of^his posi¬ 
tion which he has so well learned in his appren¬ 
ticeship. 

The real life of the fort may be said to 
begin at the breakfast-hour, which is as regularly 
I appointed as those for the despatch of business, 
the nature of which we shall presently explain. 
The breakfast-time with the lower class of em¬ 
ployes, the nature of whose duties demands early 
rising, is about six o’clock in the winter and five 
in the summer season. .These servants mess by 
themselves, drawing rations at regular intervals 
through a steward, much after the fashion of 
array-life. A cook is appointed from their number. 
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•who perforiDB his duty alone, and is responsible of an hour between two and three o’clock for 
for the provisions, quantity and quality of food, dinner, when the offices and stores are closed. 
&C. A short season, generally devoted to pipe- During the hours of businesa there is much to be 
smoking, is allowed after each meiU, when the looked after, especially in the summer season, 
servants separate to their various duties. When the bell announces the opening of the fort- 

The arrival of a traveller from the outer world gates, the inclosure soon fills with Indians and 
ds the greatest episode in the monotonous every-day traders, who besiege the counter of the trading 
life of the post. The community find in him an store, or lounge idly about the ya^—picturesque 
inexhaustibfe fount of enjoyment; and if he be of vagabonds in motley attire. The clerks in charge 
a communicative disposition, his store of news and are husilv engaged in measuring tea, sugar, amniu- 
narrative will do service in payment of his weekly nition, «c. into coloured cotton handkerchiefs 
board-bill for an indefinite period. To such a one, unwrapped from greasy aboriginal heads for their 
much more than to a passing officer from another reception; in examining fur%, and paying for 
fort, the hospitalities of the fort are extended in them; in measuring oil the scanty yards ot blue 
the most liberal manner. An apartment is assigned cotton prints that are to clothe the forms of dusky 
him for his sole occupancy during the period of belles ; or causing howls of delight by the exhibi- 
his sojourn. He is free to come and go when and tion of gilt jewellery to be sold at ten times its 
where he listeth, means of locomotion being fur- original cost. 

nished on demanA His companionship is eagerly Outside the stockade the voyageurs are loading 
sought by dl; and the fortunate individual who whale-boats in the adjacent stream with bales of 
secures bis preferred acquaintance excites at once fur for transportation to depot forts, or discharging 
the envy of less favoured ones. Nothing is left cargoes of merchandise destined for wide-spread dis- 
T^Tifl AnA to prolong his stay, and when he finally tribution. Over this process an accountant keeps 
departs, Im is sent upon his journey freiglited with careful watch, as he does over everything involving 
the good wishes of the isolated post, and is certain a representative value, for which he will be held to 
of the same cordial treatment at his next stopping- account. All is bustle and activity ; but there is 
place. no haste. The careful attention to details exhibits 

The mess-table has, too, other attractions than itself in everything, and the minutest watch is 
those of sociality, and of a more substantial kind, kept over all. 

The officers of the forts are all good livers, and A Company’s fort is seldom free from its com- 
although accustomed to rough it on short allow- plement of hangers-on. As the day atlvances, the 
ances of food when necessity requires, take parti- arrivals at the fort increase in nuiulwr and 
cular care to have the home larder well stocked importance. Sometimes a large band of Indians 
with all the delicacies afforded by the surrounding will ride rapidly up to the stockade, and turning 
country. The viands are of necessity composed for their ponies loose upon the pnurie, enter upon 
the most part of the wild-game and fish m which the barter of fiiiiiill quantities of skins to supply 
the prairies and waters abound. But they are the their immediate necessities. Again, the band will 
choicest of their kind, being selected from an encamp about the stockade, displaying for trading 
abundant supply. One gets there the buffalo-hump, purposes the results of a long and successful hunt, 
tender and Juicy ; the moose-nose, tremulous and and making the days and nights hideous with their 
opaque as a vegetable conserve; the finest and heathenish festivities. Their camp-fires light up 
most savoury water-fowl; and the freshest of fish the plain round about with a fitful glare ; their 
—all preserved by frost instead of salt. True, the green-aud-yellow-painted visage„s tind bhmket- 
supply of vegetables at many mess-tables is attired forms assume by degrees a certain ituUvidii- 
wofully deficient, and a continuous diet of wild ality, and even the more impi>rtunate beggars 
meats, like most other things of everlasting same- become familiar objects to the sight, when presto ! 
ness, is apt to pall upon the appetite. But the they arc gone, only to be rpj)]aced by otliers of 
list of meats is so extensive, and each requiring a like description. There is, too, much bustle 
a particular mode of cooking, that a long time created by the arrivabs and departures of officials 
may elapse without a repetition of dishes. Then, from other forts of the servit-c, en route, in charge 
too, the climate favours the consumption of solid of boat-brigades for distant iKiints, who stop but 
food; and after a short residence, the appetite for a few hours and are off again. Should tlio 
becomes seasoned to the quality of fare obtainable, season be winter, however, tlie business hours are 
Bread, as an imported article, is in many cases to a certain degree merely formal, and the time is 
regarded as quite in the character of a luxury; occupied by tliose petty details which are to be 

the few mcks of flour which constitute the annual found in any occupation. 

allowance of each officer being hoarded away by At six o’clock in tlie evening the labours of the 
the prudent housewife as carefully as the jams and day terminate, and the members of the corn- 
preserves of her more fortunate sisters. In such munity are at liberty to do as they list. And 
cases it is baked into small cakes, one of which these are the hours which drag most wearily upon 
is placed beside each plate at meal-time ; the size each individual member. In the summer season, 
of the cake being so regulated as to afford a single recourse is hud to athletic exercises during tho 
one for each meal daring the year. The more long twilights—rowing upon the rivers, pitching 
common vegetables, such as potatoes and turnips, quoits, equestrian exercises, &c. being in vogue 
can be successfully cultivated in some places, and with the younger and more hardjjr clerks ; others 
wherever this occurs, enter largely into the daily are attracted by the pleasures ot the chase, and 

menu. prolonged forays with dog and gun are made upon 

The business of the post, with the exception of the wild-fowl in the neighbouring water-courses, 
the necessary employments of the lower servants, But this vernal season is brief, and the time soon 
is transacted between the hours of nine in the comes when the attractions of indoor life must 
morning and six in the evening, with an jaterval supply the mental pabulum. With the officer in 
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charge, the long tn emugs are generally passed in 
the society of hi;' family and in writing up the 
log-book of his uost. This latter work, if he be 
a man civeu to composition, soon becomes a 
labour of love. In it he chronicles all the petty 
incidents of the day—^the arrivals and departures, 
the principal receipts and expenditures, the health 
of the little* (jominunity under his charge, &c. 
There may be added the general reflections of the 
writer on subjects pertaining to the service, and 
such suggestions as seem to grow out of the events 
noted. He may even wander to a limited extent 
outside the bounds *of strict business matters, and 
indulge in little flights of composition on subjects 
irrelevant to the trade. It happens sometimes 
that short poems of greater or less measures of 
excellence, and short prose sketches of fair diction 
and vivid imagining, appear scattered among the 
bones of dry statistics. But it must be said of 
the majority of log-books that they smack only of 
weather-reports, the deficiencies of the frozen-fish 
supply, or the accumulation of peltry. 

With the younger portion of the community— 
the clerks, apprentices, and postmasters—conver¬ 
sation and the jieaceful pipe occupy a prominent 
position in the passage of time. Games, too, are 
in great demand, and every apartment possesses 
; its well-thumbed pack of cards, its rude cribbage- 
boards, and sets of wooden dominoes. Beading 
[ men find abundant leisuie to pursue their favourite 
i occupation during the long winter evenings. Books, 
i however, as private property, from tlie difficulty 
j in transporting them, are more scarce than might 
j be expected. To alone somew'hat i'or this, the 
Company has established extensive libraries for 
i the use of the officers and servants in many of the 
i larger stations in tlic north, from which supplies 
I for the adjacent smaller posts may be drawn, so 
I that the diligent reader n* y command new sup- 
i plies from time to time. Then, too, there comes 
j once or twice during tlie winter season a red-letter 
, day upon which ihe mail arrives, bringing a great 
budget of letters to be answered and periodicals 
from the outer world. Iii the answering of letters 
considerable difficulty is experienced from the 
absence of anything new to write about. To 
j obviate tliis and jiroduce the requisite novelty, 

: the writer generally succeeds in composing a 
; single letter having the desired degree of spici- 
I ness. This he copies, and sends to all those 
friends whom he is desirous of placing under the 
I oWigatiou of an answer. Thus, for many days 
! alter the arrival of a mail, occujiation for the long 
; evenings is easily found, until the returniug dog- 
I train bears his correspoudeuce away, and with it 
j that method of pa-ssing time. 

Parties not studiously inclined often pass their 
j spare hours in exercising their skill upon one of 
tlie musical instruments. Of these, the violin is 
most ordinarily selected; and the votary, after a 
series of years passed in sedulous practice, usually 
attains a certain ghastly facility of execution. So 
! common on accomplishment indeed is fiddle- 
lilayiug in the service, that violin strings are 
annually forwarded as a part of the regular outfit 
for sale in the northern districts. Under the 
inspiration of this instrument, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the few holidays of the year, 
and frequently the long evenings also, should be 
enlivened with dances, in which all the dusky 
maidens within bailing-distance of the lort parti¬ 

^ . 


cipate. It is in the enjoyment of this pastime 
that the wearied clerk ‘ snatches a fearful joy' as 
he jigs and reels the hours away to the measuTM of 
monotonous and oft-repeated tunes. On such occa¬ 
sions the company is cosmopolitan to a striking 
degree, and all graces of employes mingle on terms 
of the most democratic equality. 

With such simple pleasures and in the dischaige 
of such duties, the life of the isolated community 
glides uneventfully away. If its amusements are 
few, they are at least innocent and improved to 
the utmost. Few temptations to wrong-doing axe 
presented to their solitary lives. Each suoceediM 
year adds to the accumulations of the last, until, 
in the early afternoon of life, the Company’s 
officer finds himself possessed of sufifleient means 
to pass the remainder of his days under more 
genial conditions. But strange to say, it almost 
invariably happens that his old life has so grown 
upon him, so entirely possessed him, that the 
charms of a higher civilisation have no power to 
attract. Many bid a final farewell to the in¬ 
hospitable regions where the best years of tbeix 
lives have been spent, with the purpose of return¬ 
ing to their early homes to pass the decline of life; 
but one after another they drift hack again. The 
change is too abrupt. They have outlived their 
former friends ; their ways of life are radically 
ditferent; in short, the great busy world moves 
all too fast for their quiet and placid lives. 


MAllGABET SEFTON’S SETTLEMENT. 

CHAPTEU IX. 

I HA» just finished dinner, and, with bachelor 
freedom, had discarded the frock-coat and walking 
boots of public life for the dressing-gomi and 
slippers of domestic ease. I felt at peace with ail 
mankind, for my dinuer had been well cooked. It 
is a private opinion of mine that one half the 
troubles of domestic life can be kept in check by 
a well-regulated kitchen. Pulling my chair to 
the fire, 1 lit my favourite pipe, and settled down 
comfortably for my usual perusal of the evening 
jiaper. A ring of the bell and approaching foot¬ 
steps warned me that my peaceful feelings were 
about to be put to the test. I dreaded the advent 
of a restless client—not one of the best of aids to 
digestion—for they sometimes bring their troubles 
to me, even at my private residence. 

‘Mr Sefton, if you please, sir;’ and Walter was 
ushered into the room, thus considerably relieving 
my apprehensions. 

‘ Ah! Watty, my boy, glad to see you ! ’ I cried, 
throwing down my paper, with a mental groan 
at the interruption to its perusal, and giving him 
my hand. ‘Draw your chair to tlie fire, and make 
yourself comfortable.—A glass, George, for Mr 
Sefton,—-I think you will like that Scotch whisky, 
Watty. I can warrant it having the correct sub¬ 
dued mellow flavour that age alone can impart 
to the genuine article.’ I rattled on joking and 
talking in a random way, for 1 felt rather cowardly 
about telling him of Margaret’s engagement. My 
stock of small-talk becoming exhausted, I, at las^ 
summoned up courage to break the news to him. 
‘ Margaret is going to be iharried,’ I said suddenly 
after a pause. 

‘ Is she V he remarked in a jjool indifferent ton© 
as he lit his cigar. ‘ So am L’ 
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‘What!’ I ctied,fairly atarting from my seat 
with surprise. ‘ Ym going to be married ? ’ 

‘Yes; why notl’ he ashed, calmly looking n^e 
unflinchingly in the face. 

I was too indignant to answer his question. All 
my sympathy for the poor discarded lover had 
been thrown away. Human nature is ' full of 
contradictions. Up to this time I had thought 
that, for the sake of peace and happiness, nothing 
could he more desirable than that Walter and 
Margaret should be weaned from their untoward 
attachment; but now all my feelings were abruptly 
overthrown. Maigaret having so readily entered 
into another engagement, had increased my com¬ 
miseration for Walter; but now he too proved 
forgetful and fiUthlcs.s. What did it mean ? I 
sighed to myself as I gave it up in despair. How 
generations do alter! Love was not so ephemeral 
in my youth. 

"Walter deftly parried my questions as to his 
future bride. He laughingly refused me his con- 
lidence, under the impudent pretext that he would 
not burden my conscience with keeping a secret 
from his father. With the touchinesis of age, 1 
felt annoyed at his conduct, and showed it by 
answering him sharply. Perceiving my annoyance, 
he dropped his bantering tone. ‘ Dear old friend!' 
he cried in a moved voice, while an honest Hush 
spread over liis bright sunny face as he affec¬ 
tionately placed his strong young liand on I’ny 
shoulder. ‘ ily secret is not my own, else I would 
fell it to you. Only trust me, and I will uot 
disappoint you.’ 

‘Well, be it so then Walter, my lad !’ I cried, 
softened by this display of all'eition. ‘Promise 
me that you Will not marry any one to whom we 
could reasonably object, and I will try to be satis¬ 
fied.’ 

He readily gave the required promise, adding 
that he would guarantee that his choice when 
known w'ould have my warmest approbation. 

Olden memories came thronging to my mind as 
Walter took his departure. ‘ Ah,!, Mary, it was 
not to be,’ I sighed to myself as I entered my 
solitary chamber, and took from my desk an old 
faded miniature and a soft golden curb ‘Forty 
years have passed away; hut I have not for¬ 
gotten 1 ’ 

The draft settlement, which was to make Mar¬ 
garet custodian of her ovui fortune, was soon })re- 
pared, and on the Monday .'evening 1 look it with 
me to Harlowe Crescent—whore Colonel Hefton 
resided—to discuss its provisions w'ith him. The 
house was one of those comfortable, old-fashioned, 
roomy, square-built mansions, so rarely met with 
in this present generation of stucco and pseudo-art. 
Their day is past; yet many a sweet remembrance 
flits around their quaint portals for us M’ho, 
though now in the sere and yellow leaf, once were 
young. 

A pretty sight met my view as I entered the 
front drawing-room. The heavy dark maroon 
curtains which divided the front room from the 
back were only partially drawn aside, allowing 
but a glimpse between their graceful fold.s into 
the room beyond, which, as being the more com- 
foi-table of the two, w38 generally used by tlie 
family iu preference to the other and larger one. 
1 stood for a few seconds to watch the picturesque 
scene, without being observed, lor I had come up 


the stairs alone, having told the servant—who 
knew me and my ways of old—'that I would 
announce myself. A bright wood-fire was burning 
in the grate, its flickering ruddy flames throwing 
a cheerful glow over the dark carvings of the 
antique and somewhat sombre furniture. A small 
card-table stood in front of the fire; and two hand¬ 
some pink-shaded lamps on the mantel-piece cast 
a soft pleasant light on the three pla.vers who were 
seated round the table. Savg for the fitful fire- 
gleams, the rest of the old-fashioned, low-ceilinged 
room was in that state of semi-darkness which is 
so refreshing to the tired eyes <vhen no especial 
call is made upon their powers. 

Margaret was sitting with her back to the fire, 
the seat opposite to her being vacant; while 
(lolonel Retton sat to her right, facing me. A 
tall wiry-looking man occupied tljo fourth place ; 
but as liis back was turned towards me, I could 
not see bis face. The Colonel’s handsome features 
were shewing strongly the ravages of Time, the 
relentless destroyer of all earthly beauty; ami the 
hand that oft at his country's call had wielded a 
stalwart sword, now trembled with the weight of a 
few pieces of card-board. Margaret hud chosen for 
her seat a curious old carved ehouy arm-chair, its 
quaint high hack serving as a screen from the { 
heat of the fire, and forming a dark framework 
for her beautiful Itaphaolesque face. She was I 
dressed in a dark ruhy-colourod velvet dres.s, 
fitting tightly to the soft outlines of her graceful I 
figuie; and around her neck uiul acn>ss her ' 
shoulders, a costly kerchief of solt cobwebby lace 
was kuotti'd with careless gnice. The wrists ol J 
the olosc-littiiig sleeves were fringed with rutiles ' 
of the same beautiful material, and from out their j 
soft folds a small .^shapely liaud was giacofulfy j 
dealing the canls. Her silky black hair was 
drawn hack with an almost imperceptible wave, 1 
so as to shew the contour of her well-formeil ' 
head, and was fa-sti-ned in a small coil at the back 
with a plain gold comb. Framed against the 
grotc.s(jue and weird carvings of hei" ehouy chair, 
against the darknes.s of which her lustrous dress 
and classic-cut features stood out in rich relief, 
&h(* ajipeared like a living poitrait by one of the 
old iiia.^tens. 

In the old days, whtm V.^dter’s bright face and 
joyous laugh glmldened t.ie place, .Margaret had 
been wont to lake the Colonel as her partner, 
leaving me to link my foitunes with those of the 
youth. To-night, the positions wme changed. 
Tlie .stranger was joined with Colonel Refton ; and 
Margaret was sitting wdiere 1 usually sat; the 
place opposite, which I supposed was intended for 
me, being vacant, lliey w’erc evidently trying to 
while away the lime until my arrival by playing 
that dreariest of all dreary games, dummy whist. 

1 broke in ujxm them a.s Margaret was in the 
middle of her deal. She proceeded with her task 
without stopping, whil.st I was greeted by the 
Colonel, lie lose from his seat ami shook my 
liand warmly, as if he were pleased to see me ; and 
then with a little nervon.s hesitation in his manner, 
he said, with a forced smile, as he turned towards 
Ills partner, who had risen from his choir as I 
entered; ‘Allow me to introduce to you’- 

‘ The knave of spades ! ’ abruptly interrupted 
Margaret, as with a flourish she turned u]) that 
gentleman at the end of her deal as the trump- 
card. 
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‘Nonsense, MoiigaTet,’ testily exclaimed the 
Colonel, for the moment taken aback and discpn- 
certed at the awkwardness of the words; whilst 
Mr Owen Mainwaring—for it was he, and whom 
I recognised as the Colonel's companion on the 
evening when Thomson the detective had appro¬ 
priated my cab-—grinned uneasily as I offered him 
my hand. * 

‘ I think we already know each other—^at least 
by name—although ^we have not met before,’ I 
said, bowing politely as I turned to Margaret. 
Helping myself to a cup of tea from a side-table, 
I drew my chair fo the fire, so as to sit between 
Margaret and Mr Mainwaring. As they were 
nearly at the end of the rubber, I begged that they 
would finish it before I joined them, so as to give 
me time to rest myself and finish my cup of 
tea. 

Margaret seemed in a very perverse and way¬ 
ward mood. Her spirits were high and, at times, 
almost boisterous. A strange determined expres¬ 
sion hovered round her mobile lips. From her 
behaviour, a stranger might have formed an unplea¬ 
sant estimate of licr riiaracter ; but I, who had 
known her from her earliest childhood, and loved 
her—at first for the sake of that bright young 
mother, whose memory, since a hard fate had 
made shipwreck of our love, had been shrined in 
my heart a.s its most priceless jewel, and then for 
her own sake—for the little motherless girl soon 
won her way to my affections—^Icncw the sterling 
worth of that firm, strong, but loving s];>irit. I 
sighed as 1 stirred my tea ; for it had always been 
a fond hope of mine that, despite the Colonel’s 
prejudice, 1 should one day see Walter and 
Margaret husband and wife; and now my hopes 
weie overthrown by some parvenu mine-owner— 

‘ Knave of spades ! ’ 1 muttered to myself as I 
repeated Margaret’s omii ous words. 

Walter’s aniiabl and jiliant, although somewhat 
impetuous dispo ition required a little ballasting. 
There was undiiiibted good in him; but it required 
a steady and skilful hand to dcveloji and utilise 
the latent powers—a task which I considered 
Illnrgaret would be thoroughly competent to 
undertake. They seemed formed for each other. 
Their two chanaefers would have fitted together 
like pieces in a jm/./,le. Apart, but two disjointed 
fragments; but together a perfect whole. 

1 watched, with some cariosity, the successor 
to p'^or Watty, lie might have been thirty-eight 
or forty years of age, or even still older, for his 
face was one of those which stand the onslaughts 
of the enemy without shewing the scars received 
in the battle. His figure was tall and thin, 
and not otherwise than well made. The bands, 
however, were peculiarly long and narrow, 
and without being fat, were well covered with 
smooth flesh of extreme and almost unnatural 
whiteness. On the little finger of his left hand 
he wore a handsome antique cameo, which he 
displayed rather ostentatiously. His face was 
peculiar. At times it seemed quite handsome, and 
then some sudden change or unpleasant expres.sion 
would cross it, destroying the illusion, and making 
it appear positively ill-looking. The features on 
the whole were well shaped, but each one had 
some counteracting influence which destroyed their 
effect. The nose was thin and rather long, and 
the outlines of the mouth well drawn; but their 
good points were marred by a restless habit that 


he had of constantly biting his undeivlip and 
expan(Mng and tmtebing his nostrils. The eye- 
lias, with their long thick fringe of almost white 
hair, drooped oyer the large pale greenish-gmy 
eyes, and by their sh«dow made them apjjear of a 
much darker colour. The eyebrows were pale in 
colour, and bushy ; but the long fringe of lank 
hair which surrounded his bald head and his 
small neatly trimmed whiskers were of a dull 
gravelly red. He was well dressed; but his 
clothes sat uneasily on him, and despite the 
excellence of their fit, shewed to considerably less 
advantage than the old Colonel’s well-worn and 
tnmbled-about suit; but Colonel Sefton was one 
of those whose birth and breeding were so effec¬ 
tually stamped on every look and movement, that 
the adjuncts of costly clothes were not required 
to proclaim the position of their wearer. 

I could hardly recognise Margaret, she seemed 
so changed. There was a reckless, defiant, and 
almost flippant ring about her behaviour that 
was strangely at variance with her usual lady¬ 
like demeanour. She appeared to take a mali¬ 
cious pleasure in saying the most outrageous 
things. The Colonel was decidedly puzzled to 
know how to control her; and the unfortunate 
betrothed, against whom most of the pointed 
sarcasms which fell from her lips were hurled, 
seemed certainly the reverse of comfortable. I 
ha<i a difficulty in restraining my smiles at some 
of her sallies, for they were aimed well, and by 
the way their recipient winced, must have struck 
home. Colonel Sefton once or twice tried to 
chock her, but without effect; in &ct his efforts 
seemed rather to stimulate her to attempt stiU 
higher flights. 

Mr Mainwaring had but an imperfect know¬ 
ledge of whist, and he was so put out with trying 
to parry Margaret’s attacks, that he could not give 
proper attention to the game. ‘ Why don’t you 
Keep to your own place, Margaret?’ pettishly 
growled the Colonel as his partner trumped his 
trick. * You know 1 am used to your play, and 
don’t like changing my partner.’ Margaret had 
alway.s been his vis-d-vis in all the old rubbers. 
It was a whim of his that it should be so, and 
Walter and I had always humoured him, waiving 
oiir right to cut for partners; but I now learned 
that Walter’s old scat was always left vacant, and 
Mr Mainwaring, instead of Margaret, coupled with 
the Colonel. 

‘ Don’t grumble, dear ! ’ she cried soothingly as 
she lovingly stroked his withered old hand; and 
then turning to me wilh a mischievous laugh, she 
cried: ‘ It is quite fair—is it not, Mr Woodroffe i 
I have my dummy, and papa has his.’ 

The game after this proceeded quietly. Mr 
Mainwaring dealt and turned up a heart as trumps, 
klargaret and her tlummy partner were ahead of 
their opponents, .and only wanted the odd trick to 
be up. I thought she shewed a liitlo anxiety to 
win. A bright carmine tint lit up her cheeks as 
she scored each trick which led her the nearer to 
victory. At last Colonel Sefton, whose turn it 
was to pli-y, led with the three of spades, and 
Margaret foihnved with the five. ‘This trick will' 
be mine, I think,’ cried Mr Mainwaring, looking 
at Margaret with a conceited smile as no played 
the knave. 

She made no reply, but quietly took up the top 
card of the two belonging to ker dummy partner, 
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JtBowing as she did th$Si ihase two cards must be 
trump, and that ba was reckoning on victory 
too hastily. <The king of hearts tramps the 
knave of spadei^’ she said, as she played that 
geatlamaa. Hef tone was quiet, but it was not 
uttfflfly void of a ring of triumph. She rose from 
lie tanle, and throwing down her last card, scored 
another tri^ with the queen of hearts, 

‘You’ve beaten us iu point of numbers, Miss 
Sefton,’ Mr Main waring cried, throwing himself 
back in his chair. ‘But I think hoaoura are 
divided.’ 

‘I think you are mistaken,’ she replied with 
careless contempt, as turning back to one of her 
dummy partner's cards, she displayed the ace. 

‘Right, Margaret, my girl!’ cried the Colonel, 
laughing good-humouredly at his partner’s dis¬ 
comfiture, ‘Fairly won. You’ve snatched the 
honoura from ua Hearts are sure to win!—^Eh, 
Mainwaring ? ’ 

Mr Mainwaring did not seem pleased at his 
defeat or at the Colonel’s joke. The colour went 
from his cheeks; and there was a sudden savage 
gleam in his pale eyes as he glanced at Margaret, 
which augured but ill for her domestic peace, if 
ever she gave him the right to call her wife. 

As Margaret complained of being tired, the game 
was not continued. \Ye sat for some time iu 
awkward silence. A strange restraint seemed to 
have fallen over us, destroyiug our ease, and 
making us feci uncomfortable with each other. 

I observed with regret that Mr Mainwaring had 
^parently • obtained a great influence over the 
Cfolonel, who appealed to him in everything. 
With an uncharitable spirit, born of my loyalty 
to Walter, I set down his fulsome deference to 
the querulous old man as hypocrisy. Margaret’s 
face was in the shade ; but once or twice, when a 
fitful fire-gleam shot across it, I saw her fine lins 
give a scornful curl. Mr Mainwaring also ob¬ 
served it, and again that cold glitter came into 
his eyes, that made me tremble for her future. 

Notwithstanding my desperate attempts at con¬ 
versation, the evening proved dull. A cloud 
hovered over us which we were unable to dis¬ 
perse. It was so different from the merry old 
times, before the unhappy severance between fatbev 
and son 1 Unable to fight against the miserable 
dullness, I made an excuse for leaving earlier than 
I usually did. Colonel Sefton rose to accompany 
me to the door. Margaret also rose from her seat. 
‘Then I shall go to bed, for I am very tired,’ 
she SJiid; and coldly giving Mr Mainwaring the 
tips of her fingers, prepared to leave the room. 

‘ Nonsense, girl!’ cried the Colonel reprovingly, 
as she kissed him. ‘ Won’t you stay with Owen ? 
It is still quite early.’ 

‘ If he particularly wishes itj’ she replied care¬ 
lessly, repressing a yawn, without taking the 
trouble to glance at him. 

After such a show of indifference, he could 
scarcely ask her to stay; but her conduct stung 
him, Skilfully concealiug his annoyance, he uttered 
a few polite words, and taking up the evening 
paper, sat himself by the fire as^ if to read it; 
although I think that his attention was rather 
given to what was taking place at the other side of 
the room, than to the paper he held in his hand. 

I opened the door for Margaret. She placed 
hCT hand in mine in silence, and looked at me 
with bright y^teniag eyes; and then with sudden j 


impulse she put up hei^ bauds and drew my face 
to iiers. ‘For the sake of old times,’she whis- 
pemd 88 she pressed her soft warm lips to my 
old withered cheeks, and flashed their abrivelled 
folds with the memory of the past. ‘ Ah, 
Mai^ret, lassie,’ I murmured to myself, *I am 
thinking that your heart is still soundfor it 
seemed to me that the kiss was mot for me, but 
for the brave laddie who held so warm a place 
in my affections. r 

Colonel Sefton asked me to go witlx him to the 
library; and there told me of his great anxiety to 
see Mai^aret married and settldW^ comfortably; for 
he know that his days wore numbered, and that 
he should not be with her much longer. He had 
felt his health slowly breaking for some time past, 
and had had threats of paralysis, which his medical 
attendant had told him were not to be neglected, 
lie had kept all this to himself, until ho now told 
it to me. Ilis great trouble was for Margaret to 
be married to Mr Mainwaring before he died, so 
as to satisfy the cravings of his morbid punc¬ 
tilious pride that he had not husbandod her for¬ 
tune for his own son; for he still felt distrustful 
of them if loft without his care. He spoke very 
warmly about the good kind Imsband that he havl 
secured for his little girl, as he called her; and 
iiiy heart smote me at his infatuation, for t felt 
certain that he was mistixken in his (‘stimate of 
the man’s characti'r ; and that the day which wit¬ 
nessed her marriage with Mr Owen Mainwaring 
would set the seal to a lifetime of cruel misery 
and unhappiness. ; 

The oil} fellow had, apparently by means of 
fulsome ^ulatiou and liypocritical defi'rence, 
warped the old man’s now somewhat enfeebled 
mind, over which he had obtaineil such power 
that my eudeuvoui‘s to turn him were almost wa«t(‘ 
of time. He accused me of prejudice, aud stopped 
the argument abruptly by telling me that Margaret 
could trust to his jutlgment, and would do as lie 
bid her. He seemed very restless ^and nervous, as 
if be had mtt saiil all that was agitating his mind, 
but lacked couiage to give full utterance to hb 
thoughts, I bade liim good-night iu the library ; 
but he followed me to the iront-door, and uot- 
witlistanding that the night-air m as raw and cold, 
be stood on the steps f ir a lew minutes talking 
upon indifferent subjects. As we opened the door, 
a miserable-looking female figure rose from the 
lowest step, on wliicli she bud been crouching, 
aud gazed eagerly at us. The face was young, 
and once had been beautiful ; but the cruel 
ravages of want and disease—and perchance vice— 
had preyed on the bright looks, and obliterated 
their loveliness. As I met her gaze, the eagerness 
disapi»eared froui her face. With a look of dis¬ 
appointment, she shook her head despairingly, nnil 
muttering to hersell^ drew her thin, w'oni shawl 
round her poor wasted figure and walked slowly 
away, her hollow cough—her young life’s death- 
knell—awakening the slumbering echoes of the 
almost <iesertod street. 

The Colouel’s supply of small-talk at length 
Ixecame exhausted, aud I turned to leave him. 
Placing a detaining hand on my arm, he said: 

‘ 1 am anxious that the marriage should take place 
as soon as possible ; for then—^then’—the words 
faltered as the father’s heart overcame his jjride, 
and gave utterance to his wishes— ‘ I might have 
Watty—my boy—home again!’ The bright moon- 
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beaKou fell on his vdue^mhle head sued feeble dgcree 
as he slowly xe>^tetdd the hotise. X stood at the 
comer of the street watcMiig him imtil the door 
had closed, whea 1 was sterued by an arm being 
bru8t](nely linked in mine. ‘Qod bless him!’ 
exclaimed an honest manly voice with eami^ 
feelii^ in its tones. 

‘ Ay—and you too Watty, my lad! ’ I oried, as 
I recognised my unexpected companion. 

''/rocks and the weather 

* As hard as stonW* is both a familiar and an appli¬ 
cable proverb. There is jierhaps no substance to 
which we more 'readily apply for a comparison in 
point of durability and hardness than atone, or 
the rock-materials of which the crust of the globe 
is composed. But hard and durable as stone may 
be, the scientific study of building-materials has 
revealed certain very remarkable exceptions to the 
jiroverbial expression, and has shewn us that in 
some cases, stone is one of the most perishable of 
substances. Man’s attention to this matter is 
chiefly attracted and directed by the decay of the 
materials he uses in the erection of buildings. A 
short experience shows the builder that all stones 
do not possess the same power or quality of' 
withstanding the assaults which the ‘we^tlu^r’— 
including uuder that term a combination of 
influeu((*s—is continually making upon it. The 
soft sandstone which is readily and cheaply 


of oar globe ftom the action of deslMCtive 
rook-wasting agenciegL It is the absence of emi 
this enperftmal layer of vegetation which tells eo 
heavily against the preservation of rooks in the 
arctic regtoas of the world, and in the northern 
regions generally, where rook-waste proceeds to 
its fnlli^t extent. 

The consideration of the chemical composition 
of the stones used in bnildii^ forms an important 
item in settling the durability of any particular 
rock-material Of all stones used for building- 
purposes sandstone is by far the best known and 
most popular. It is a plentiful stone moreover, 
and one as a rule easily quarried; considerations 
which naturally result in its wide employment 
in building. But under the common name of 
‘sandstone’ very varied substances are included. 
Thus some sandstones are perfectly worthless for 
building-jmrposcs, owing to their soft friable 
nature. Others again, are so hard, that the cost of 
hewing them detracts from their value as building- 
stones, An exanqde of a stone which decays very 
rapidly under the influence of the weather, and of 
the chemical surroundings which are especially 
])revalent in towns, is the well-known ‘ Bath 
stone,’ which at first possesses a light colour, and 
looks exceedingly attractive, but which, in a com¬ 
paratively short period of years, shews decided 
traces of being ‘the worse for wear.’ A notable 
stone on the side of durability, on the other hand, 
is the sandstone obtained from that most famous 
of quames, Craigleith, near Edinburgh. The 
composition of tffis “latter stone reveals the pres¬ 
ence of a large quantity of fiinty material, well 


dressed, may prove a costly bargain m the end,. , , ^ • t ..i ^ 

1 ■ . 11 . i? .• I calculated to resist the tveathenng action of the 

when, in a eompurulively short space of time' - 

it is found to bo wasted, or ‘weathered’ by tbe 
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From the cxperienci' f the effects thus made 
vi->ibk* in our bmltling-stones, tbe builder has 
come to exereia- a wise selection of his materials, 
and lo choo-e tliose rocks and (luavries from which ' 
eUmes may bf* ]»rocuied wliiidi will inostsuccess- 
luUy withstand the ‘hand of time’with its destruc¬ 
tive hngera, in the sliaiie of frost, wind, ram, 
chemical action, ami the like. It is thus obvious, 
that in the consideration of the effects of ivcatlier 
on rocks and si ones there are tw^o chief aspects in 
which the (juestion may be regarded— namely, 
tbo composition of the stone, and the forces that 
elloct its destruction. 

x’ossibly no better illustration of the effects of 
an apjiareutly trivial circumstance in preventing 
the wasting of rocks by the weather could be 
found than in the benefits which accrue to rocks 
from the presence of a thin layer of vegetable 
matter. A layer of moss covering a rock-surface 
will be found to prevent in the, most effectual 
manner the wasting of the rock, by absorbing 
the rain which otherwise would beat directly on 
it, and by shielding the rock from the destructive 
action of frost. Chemical action, that Mte noire 
of the builder, is thus also prevented, and the 
influences of the outer world are in a manner 
defied by the unostentatious growth of very humble 
forms of plant-life. Thus it may be shewn that 
the lowliest lichen which coats an old waU, and 
the mosses which delight the eye of the artist and 
satiate our sense of beauty us they coat rock and 
crag with verdure, serve an imi»ortant purpose in 
tbe economy of nature, and preserve the mate- 


eloments. 

Variations in chemical composition may thus 
be shewn to lie at the root of the decay or pre¬ 
servation of stone. Geologists inform us that the 
most porous stones are those moat readily affected 
by the •w'oather; .-md this for the reason that 
porosity implies the absorption of water. When 
moisture of any kind once enters a stone, the 
disintegration of the stone is simply a matter of 
time. Like an insidious and secret enemy, tlie 
water percolates through its substance, and if 
aided by frost, the destructive action becomes 
very apparent and greatly intensified. Every one 
knows that when w'ater freezes a large amount 
of expansion takes place; and the result of a 
hard frost on porous stones is simply to convert 
the contained water into ice-crystals; the watei 
in the act of freezing undergoing ex 2 >ausion, and 
chipping off mimerons small fragments of the 
stone with slow but certain effect. Even the out¬ 
side surfaces of stones may be seen to be markedly 
affected by frost in this way. Layer after layer 
will be peeled off, or converted into a fine powder, 
which may be dislodged from the surface by a 
touch of the finger. 

Stones formed of limo in any of its numerous 
forms are perhaps the most liable to suffer at 
the hands of the weather. Hocks which are 
formed of chalk or carbonate of lime are singu¬ 
larly susceptible from their soft nature, of being 
affected by tlie action of rain and frost But 
even the hardest limestones give way under Ike 
powerfully solvent actiqh of the uqs l^pipi m 
carbonic acid—a gas widely diffused in nature, 
wTSifli is given t>ff from the breathing organs of 
all animals, and which in ita turn forms one 
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of the chief items in the food of plants. This prevailing direction of winds at past periods 
gas has an especial affinity for lime. When it of the earth’s history, and in affording infor- 
attacks limestone rocks and unites with them— mation regarding the former exposure of a 
wasting their substance in the act—it forma car- rock-surface which may now occupy a position 
bonate of lime or chalk, and thus renders the rock- removed from all external influences and destruc- 
materials soft, and readily broken down by other tive actions. And no better illustration of what 
agencies. The destructive work that chemical wind and sand may together accomplish in the 
action begins, is in fact continued and finished by work of destroying substances even more brittle 
frost, rain, and the like. Such a destructive action than stone may be mentioned, than the well- 
as that just mentioned, takes place with especial established fact, that at Cape, Cod the prevailing 
rapidity in towns, where it is materially assisted and long-continued gales nave, by driving sand 
by other substances which the rain washes down against the windows of houses, actually succeeded 
from the atmo.sphere, and of which ammonia and in drilling innumerable fine hole*; in the glass, 
sulphurous acid are good examples. And hence The present subject would haMly be regarded 
limestones naturally became tabooed as budding- as having been treated even in a cursory manner, 
stones; and, taught by experience, builders wisely without a reference to the celebrated case of stone- 
reject the softer and readily-worked varieties decay presented by the Houses of Parliament, 
even where a strong temptation to use them These buildings of world-wide fame were built of 
mw exist. magnesian limestone or dolomite, a rock, usually 

The oxygen-gas of the atmosphere is an agent regarded by mineralogists as having been formed 
which also exercises a strong ana potent sway over by the gradual * metamorphism ’ or slow change 
the fate of stones and rock-materials, by attacking of common limestone, the carbonate of lime being 
various substances contained in rocks, and thus replaced by carbonate of magnesia. The decay 
softening them and rendering them more readily of this stone—part of which was obtained from 
attacked by other destructive forces. Nor must the a quarry other than the originally selected 
effects of mere changes in temperature be lost sight source of the stone, the supply from the 
pf in their influence upon stones. The labours original quarry having failed—attracted much 
of the stone-mason in making tight and exactly attention ;in London and elsewhere ; and a Corn- 
fitting joints in masonry are sometimes greatly mission was appointed some years ago to investi- 
impeded by variations in temperature. It has gate into the causes of the destructive action, 
been shewn that in America the variations in the with the view of proposing a remedy therefor, 
expansion and contraction of stones—the annual It was pointed out, however, that a magnesian 
range of temperature being over 90“ F.—are of limestone might withstand the air and influences 
very marked kind, and result, not merely in of London perfectly well, the building illustrat- 
stones but in rocks themselves, in the splitting of ing this fact being the Geological Museum in 
the stone into layers. Livingstone observed that Jermyn Street, London ; and hence one opinion 
the sudden cooling of rocks in Africa at night at least laid the blame of the destructive action on 
from a day-temperature of 137“ F., resulted in the selection of a bad limestone, and not on the 
fragments being split off, varying in weight from unsuitability of magnesian limestones generally 
a few ounces to two hundred pounds. for building-purposes. 

The effects of the destructive action of the The prevention of the process of decay and 
weather on stones is nowhere better seen than in destruction of the Houses of Parliament soon 
cemeteries and graveyards, where monuments are became a subject which attracted the atten- 
completely exposed to the action of the elements, tiou of experimenters. According to Professor 
and where the rapidity of the action may be often Ansted, all paints containing oil, or other matters j 
accurately calculated from the dates on the monu- derived from animals or plants, are perfectly | 
znents. The marble records which are so much in useless agents in the preservation or stone, j 
vogue win be found to last a comparatively short Experimentation therefore proceeded in the direc- 
period of time ; the lime entering into their com- tion of the discovery of some fluids which from 
position being, as already remarked, singularly their chemical nature would serve as efficient 
liable to the attack of gases. Even the hard preservatives of stone. A preservative fluid of 
sandstones, most durable of all monuments, may this nature was the * water-glass ’ of Dr Fuchs— 
be seen in old churchyards to have their inscrip- the silicate of potash—first produced iu 1825, 
tions completely obliterated after the lapse of a which was proposed as a compound capable, when 
century or so; and it would thus seem that even mixed with pigments, of insuring the indestructi- 
the record of frail mortality borne by the enduring bility of paintings. Mr F. Kansome of Ipswich, 
stone itself is doomed to perish and fade in the many years ago experimenting on the production 
grasp of the all-destructive nand of Time. of artificial stone, succeeded in manufacturing such 

An action which is peculiarly destructive to any a product, and was thereafter led to devise a 
exposed stone-surface on which it has leave to solution which would protect stone from the 
exert its force, is that of loose sand driven by corroding action of the atmosphere. This corn- 
high winds. Few persons save those who have pound he obtained in the ‘ silicate of lime,' and as 
practically investigated the subject, have any mentioned in a notice' of Mr Ransorae'a process 
adec^uate idea of the destructive power of wind- which appeared in this Journal for April 1876, 
blown sand. The innumerable sharp particles the solution was painted on part of the river- 
of flint and other minerals blown with great front Houses of Parliament in 1856, with complete 
force against even the hardest rock, will speedily success. Since that period, as far as we can learn, 
make their power apparent in the roughened and no solution has superseded the silicate of lime, 
scratched surface wmch the rock will exhibit, although compounds innumerable, of very varied 
‘Sand-scratches’ are amongst the valued evi- composition, have been proposed. Mr Kansome 
deuces of the geologist in shewing him the j has also succeeded in producing an artificial stone 
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of extreme hardness and durability, by ^rocesaea 
allied to those throur u which his preservative solu¬ 
tion was obtained. 

Hie subject, however, is by no means exhausted, 
and it may be said to present one of the highest 
triumphs of art, when, aided by scientific know¬ 
ledge, it converts useless into useful material, and 
successfully combats the forces of Nature which 
mould and destroy the world around us at 
will. 


THE OUBLIETTE. 

- A STOIf/m THREE PARTS. 

PART r. 

September 1479.—The sun had set two hours ago, 
and the gates of Plessis les Tours ha<l been 
closed for the night. But a sudden and impera¬ 
tive summons in the King’s name caused the 
drawbridge to be again lowered, and the portcullis 
raised to admit a military guard of the Royal 
Archers. That fact alone would have been suffi¬ 
cient to attest the high rank of the prisoner who 
rode in their midst, even without the accompany¬ 
ing signs of rich dress and noble appearance. The 
Captain in command handed to the governor of 
the fortress a warrant, of which the following is 
a translation > 

BY ORDER OP THE KINO. 

The Louvbe, Pakis, September 7,1479. 

M. Lamarque, Governor of Plessis les Tours, 
will be responsible for the safe keeping of Claude 
d’Estrelles, otherwise Marquis of Clair-inarais, 
until the further pleasure of the King be known. 
Surveillance without rigour. (Signed) Louis. 

The Captain of Archers received from SL La- 
maniue a receipt averring that his duty was faith¬ 
fully performed^ took a courteous farewell of his 
prisoner, and then departed as rapidly as he came. 
Claude d’Estrelles stood for a moment listening 
silently to the rattle of the drawbridge chains, and 
the sharp ring of the horses’ hoofs passing over 
and dying away in the distance; then, with a 
scarcely perceptible sigh, he followed the governor 
in the direction indicated. 

One glance at his charge had been enough. M, 
Lamarque dismissed the warders, aud spoke plea¬ 
santly to the young Marquis, whoso mood certainly 
did not shew much reciprocity in the way of 
conversation. They crossed the courtyard, ascended 
some steps, and stopping before a door, heavily 
ironed it is true, M. Lamarque threw it open, and 
ushered his prisoner into a room—not a dungeon. 
A warder arrived with lights and wine; other 
refreshment was proffered, and cui-tly refused ; 
then with a kindly ‘Good-night,’ the governor 
departed. 

Claude heard the key turn in the massive lock, 
and clenched his hands fiercely as he strode up 
and down his ample chamber, digging at every 
turn his heel shaiquy into the floor, as though ho 
thereby crushed some noxious reptile to death. 
When absolute weariness took possession of him, he 
sank upon his couch, and sat there motionless, 
staring at the ground, hia fair hair rutiled, his • 


brows contracted, and in his deep blue eyes a look 
—a oonefentrated look of intense wrath and hate. 
It would have gone ill with his enemy, whoever 
he might be, had they met at that moment face 
to face. And as thought deepened, the Marquis’s 
hand went swiftly to his side to encounter only 
an empty dagger-sheath. It was not the custom 
to leave dangerous steel playthings at the service 
of Louis XL’s captives. /Claude had for the moment 
forgotten that fact, and grinding his teeth with an 
angry ‘Bah!’ he threw himself back, and finally 
slept—slept well too, as men often do in their 
worst extremity. 

The sunshine of a bright autumn morning awoke 
him, and with a certain philosophy which already 
made things look less gloomy than they had done 
some hours before, he inspected his new abode, and 
took to himself a certain consolation thereby ; for 
it was not so bad as it might have been. Not 
luxurious by any means ; but still nothing resem¬ 
bling those cells of Plessis les Tours, concerning 
which tales so grim and dreadful were extant. 
There was a certain amount of furniture. His 
sleeping-pallet was tolerably comfortable; there 
were air and sunshine and space. The window, 
strongly barred certainly, was low and broad, and 
the lattice of it opened inwards, admitting the 
fresh wind, the sounds of humanity, and the songs 
of the free birds. Free ! 

The Marquis d’Estrelles leaned against the case¬ 
ment and gazed over the fair fields of Touraine 
to where the rushing Loire sparkled in the sun¬ 
shine. He thought of his stately home upon the 
banks of that same river; of the broad lands that 
called him lord; of the dead father and mother 
who had transmitted to him such a noble heritage 
with their unstained name; of the fair sister, to 
whom he gave, as yet, the only love of his heart— 
that sister of whom he was so proud, his only 
near tie on earth; then, with darkening brow, 
of that day, that black day avhen Louis, out on a 
huntiug expedition with his infamous favourites, 
liad halted at the Chrvteau d’Estrelles, and Tristran’s 
evil eyes had first fallen on the Lady Renee. And 
because he would not give that fait and noble 
sister in marriage to one who has been justly 
termed the executioner of Paris—he had refused 
with horror and mad words the insult—this was 
come upon him—this! And Iten6e in her lonely 
home I 

Claude shook the iron bars in impotent fury. 
Then with cidming intluence upon his troubled 
spirit came the reflection: ‘ He cannot take her 
by force. Renee will know how to guard herselfi 
She is my father’s daughter. And for me—ah 
well I All is not ended, yet.’ The gay French 
spirit was reasserting itself. 

Soon came the governor and breakfast. And 
M. Lamarque informed his prisoner tliat within 
certain limits he was free to walk about os ho 
pleased. ‘ I am rejoiced, M. le Marquis, to find 
that my instructions permit me to treat you with 
lenity and grant you many privileges. And when 
ou know that any infringements by you of the 
oundaries laid down will cause most unpleasant 
results, you will, I am sure, spare both yourself 
and me annoyance, by being submissive and 
patient. Mine—here the worthy governor’s Voice 
altered—‘mine is not an easy—not a delightful 
task. Do not make it harder for me, by getting 
yourseR into a worse plight.’ 
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It will be seen that M. Latnarque was a kindly 
man ; and though a soldier and a faithful guardian 
of the fortress intrusted to him, still he was made 
of softer stuff than quite befitted a servant of the 
merdlesB Louis, ana the ruling power of such a 
place as Plessis les Tours. One needs to be of 
marble when one has to do the work of a M. 
Lamarqne. 

Plessis les Tours! Who that reads the history 
of those times shudders not at that wdl-known 
name ? A prison-palace, in whose dark comers 
horrors untold existed. Above, splendid chambers, 
where Louis, withered, lean, and pale, with an exe¬ 
cutioner and barber for his constant companions, 
was wont to feast royally, and to pray hypocriti¬ 
cally ; where courtiers, fearing their dreaded 
master, bowed down to him with a reverence 
that hid their hate! While below—too far for 
their groans and cries to reach the upper air and 
intrude unpleasantly upon the hearing of those 
who made merry above them—lay chained and 
dying men, cut off for ever from light and liberty 
—below, yawned the noisome dungeon, the torture- 
chamber, the oubliette. It is computed that 
during the reign of this diabolical Valois, fifteen 
hundred people perished by the oubliette alone. 
The Bastille was rent stone from stone by an 
indignant people ; but Plessis les Tours yet looks 
upon the rushing Loire, that river which bore so 
often the freight of a floating shapeless sack, 
inscribed with the legend, ‘Laissez passer la 
justice dll Roi.' 

Months went on, and as yet no worse luck than 
detention had happened to our Marquis, who spent 
a good deal of ;his time in the governor’s apart¬ 
ments, cultivating the acquaintance of Madame, 
a motherly Nonuande, and L^onie, her fair and 
stately daughter. That was the one bright thing 
in the chateau of Pleasis—the presence of Leonie 
Lamaroue. How often, winning the consent of 
her fatner by the pleading ways he found it so 
hard to resist, she carried comfort into the dark 
and miserable cells where languished the hapless 
prisoners! How often they passed away blessing 
the fair face that shone upon them in their hour 
of need! A lovely and loving woman, would not 
every soldier in the garrison have done impossible 
things to win a smile from her ? Notably, poor 
Gustave Chapellier, commandant of them all, 
young, brave, and handsome, who worshipped her 
with a love exceeding great; and laid his honest 
heart at her feet with the satisfaction—if indeed 
it were any—of knowing that slowly but surely, 
day by day, L4onie was giving hers away to the 
noble and accomplished captive; that the devotion 
of years was accounted as nothing to the acquaint¬ 
ance of weeks with the courtly, perhaps frivolous 
Marquis—that L4onie would not hear his sighs 
nor notice his desperate unhappiness, while find¬ 
ing her heaven in the deep blue eyes for which 
the Estrelles were famed. Nor could anything be 
done; remonstrance would be idle; Ldonie was free 
to choose, whether she chose wisely or not. Again, 
poor Gustave! add to this that neither father nor 
mother had the least idea of how matters stood 
with their daughter and the Marquis, Truly, 
Gustave’s predilection was, as it ever is with a 
Fren'ehman, patent enough to any beholder who 
cared to notice it. And it may be that the elders 
of this household were content to let him win 
their Leonie if he could, while caring not to 


I lose too soon the idol of their hearts. As to the 
Marquis, he was in eveiything charming; but 
his rank was too far above them for inquietude ; 
any day the capricious king might restore him to 
liberty and favour, when they would see him no 
more. 

Winter came and went* It was Louis’s custom 
to give no warning of his visits^ to Plessis, think¬ 
ing, probably, that it enabled “him more easily 
to discover any lapses of duty on the part of his 
governor or subordinates. Nothing delighted him 
more than to seize an offender in the act^ and 
for that, it was of course ,necessary to pounce 
unexpectedly upon the delinquents. M. Lamarque, 
quite well aware of this trait iu his amiable 
master’s character, circumvented it by posting 
trusty watchmen in the vicinity, who by a given 
signal warned the inmates of Plessis les Tours 
when the king’s stealthy approach was detected. 
That signal came one April morning when 
d’Estrelles and L6onie were on the ramparts. 
Acting upon the governor’s friendly hint, the 
Marquis betook himself to his own apartment: 
and not long afterwards Louis, attended as usual 
by his favomites Tristran and Olivier le Daim, 
entered smilingly the gates where his coming 
brought always death aiicl misery. As he descended 
from his litter, a alirunken shambling figure, 
wearing the black velvet hat adorned with its 
coarse leaden images, how many shivered as they 
caught his furtive glance and the sinister expres¬ 
sion of his pallid lips. He was in a gracious mood 
that day—a mood that always boded ill to some 
unlucky wight, and was therefore more to be 
feared than even his spasmodic wrath. For some 
hours he amused himself by insjiecting the for¬ 
tress, visiting some of the dungeons, and witness¬ 
ing the torture of one man, whose life mercifully 
departed during the process ; then, having one 
way or another settled the fate of half-a-dozen 
human beings, the king went to dinner with great 
complacency. When that was over, the Marquis 
of Clair-marais was summoned to Jiis presence. 

Spite of his bravery and gay philosophy, Claude’s 
heart gave one fierce throb as tlie hangings were 
lifted and, followed by two guards, he stood within 
the royal presence. More, a gleam of hatred lit 
his eyes as they fell upon Tristran, who, richly 
dressed, stood by the window ostentatiously gazing 
out into the courtyard below. Belonging to the 
dregs of the people, low, liideous, and brutal, yet 
raised by the caprice of a king to riches and 
honours, the name of Tristran blots the page of 
history. It is impossible to comprehend what 
attraction so degraded a being could have for one 
who came at least of a royal race—the race of 
magnificent Francis, and leatned gracious Margaret, 
and courtly Henry. The fact suone remains. It 
is at least a trivial consolation to know that 
nothing marks the. spot of earth which at last 
received his remains; the king’s once powerful 
favourite has shared the fate of many nobler men, 
a dishonoured grave. 

With a look and a wave of his hand, Louis dis¬ 
missed the guards. 

‘We are happy to see you again, Monsieur le 
Marquis; and we trust that the time given you 
here for reflection has been profitably spent, and 
the result is that you are now willing to accede 
to our wishes, expressed to you some mouths 
ago.’ 
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* I regret, Sire, that your hopes are vain. My 
views upon so detestable a subject have not 
altered, nor are they likely to do so." 

‘ So !’ The king leaned back in his chair, biting 
his nails, and stealthily eyeing his retellious 
subject, ‘ That is much to be regretted—the 
more especially as, unfortunately, your determina¬ 
tion is likely to produce very unpleasant results, 
if persisted in. Our people know how much our 
royal heart inclineth wways to the side of mercy ; 
and nothing grieves us more than when insolent 
obstinacy compels us to punish, when we would so 
much rather reward’ 

^You are far t(ro lenient always. Sire!’ mur¬ 
mured the hypocrite at the window, 

Claude had stood with tiriniy closed lips and 
upright mien during the king’s speech. At 
Tristran’s words a look of deadlier resolution, 
mingled with contempt, came over his face, 

Louis noted it, and turning to the executioner, 
said mockingly: ‘1 fear, worthy Tristran, that 
our foolish young friend does not appreciate yet 
the lionour that you would confer upon the family 
of Estrelles. He ventures to scorn you, faith of a i 
king! and thinks doubtless it were fitter we should 
find you a bride among your people in the Quar- 
ticr Notre-Dame !' 

Tristran paled with smothered wrath. Like 
other favourites of tyrannical masters, he olten 
had himself to bear in .silence the sting of Louis’s 
gibing tongue, which pierced alike his friends and 
foes. 

After a moment’s silence the latter turned again 
to (,'Iaude. ‘We had hojietl, Monsieur le Marquis, 
to take you back with us, restored to your home 
and position in society, also to what is, of course, a 
trivial thing, our royal favour. We ask you once 
again—and tliink seriously before you rej>ly : Are 
you j)repar('d to tender os 'our entire submission, 
and give ns the consent which we could well do 
without’ (Claude shivered), ‘but which it suits 
us to demand of you as a loyal subject I Speak ! 
It is your last shance for some time to come.’ 

‘ Be wise^ Monsieur le Marquis,’ said Tristran, 
turning to him; ‘ and do not reject the kindness 
of so graci(ms a lord. Let me implore you, for 
your own Siike.’ 

Utterly ignoring both the speaker and his words, 
Claude drew a long breath, and answered Louis in 
a steady voice : ‘ 'The king is my master—but he 
has had my answ'er. There can l>e no other,’ 

‘ It is your final decision ? Tliink of the cost 
once more! ’ And Louis’s eyes glittered ommously. 

‘ Sire, I have spoken.’ 

Grasping the arms of his chair, Louis rose 
quickly, and his pale lips quivered as he exclaimed 
viciously: ‘ Enough! Be it so. We can see 
easily how misplaced has been our kindly con¬ 
sideration for you—how foolish we have been to 
make your residence here so pleasant to you, and 
stoop to ask when we could more fitly command. 
There are means of taming those who are mad 
enough to defy us. Let us see how you will relish 
the broad aud water of affliction! ’ He struck 
fiercely a bell upon the table, and the guards 
re-entered with the governor of Plessis. ‘You 
have already received your instructions, M. 
Lamarque. The Marquis of Clair-marais sternly 
refuses our clemency. We bid him farewell for 
a season of repentance. And’—taking off his 
hat, he placed it upon the table, then sank down 


upon Ms knees before it—‘ we will pray Our Lady 
aud the holy Saints that the punishment which 
he has broi^-ht upon Mmself may be blessed to 
Mm 1' 


BIRDS AND FRUITS. 

A GREAT deal has been written of late years on 
the relations between insects and flowers, and 
many careful observers have shewn good reasons 
for believing that the exquisite colours of our 
roses and our tulips depend ultimately upon the 
slow selection of bees and butterflies. But very 
little attention in comparison has been given 
to the equally curious subject of the relations 
between birds and fruits; and yet fruits are 
objects of far greater practical importance to man¬ 
kind than the beautiful blossoms whose origin 
Mr Darwin and his followers have so often ex¬ 
plained to us. Nay, more, though the ordinary 
uses of api>les and pears blind us in great part to 
their beauty, it cannot be denied that flowers 
themselves are scarcely more lovely than the 
glowing oranges, the crimson cherries, the soft- 
! bloomed peaches, aud the purple plums, which 
owe their bright colouring to the appreciative eyes 
of woodland or tropical birds. It may be well 
worth while to glance for a moment at the manner 
in which these pretty aud sweet-flavoured seed- 
vessels have been proiluced. 

It may here be stated tliat a fruit, in spite of 
all its other uses to meu or auimals, is really only 
a seed-vessel. We now know that no part of any 
plaut or animal lias been created solely lor the use 
of other species: every organ, however necessary 
for the life of external kinds, has a duty of its 
own to perform in the economy of its possessor. 
A few years ago naturalists might have asserted 
that honey was put into the nectary of flowers 
simply for the sake of the bee who gathers it, 
and that a soft pulp was placed around the stone 
of the blackberry simply for the benefit of the 
bird which swallows it. Some people would even 
have gone so far as to assert that the honey aud 
the blackberry, the bee aud the bird, w'^ere all 
alike created solely for the ultimate enjoyment of 
lordly man. But nowadays no wise thinker would 
venture to maintain such an opinion, in the face 
of recent discoveries and observations. It is now 
quite certain that every portion of every living 
thing has a definite function to perform for the 
benefit of its own species. H the luscious clover 
is gifted with honey to attract the bee, with 
sweet scent to draw it on in its quest, with 
purple petals to allure its eye from afar, it is 
primarily because the clover needs the aid of the 
bee in fertilising its perfumed heads. If the 
currant coats its berry with the self-same sweet 
juices, and relies upon the self-same attractions 
of rosy colouring, it is primarily because the 
currant-bush needs the aid of the bird in dis¬ 
persing its seeds through* the surrounding fields. 
The h^, the bird, and man alike make use of 
the advantages they find ready prepared for 
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them in the world around; but in every case 
each species performs its own work for its own 
sake. The plant stores honey for the plant’s 
behoof; the bee lays up in hives for its winter 
support; and man uses it for his own pleasure. 
But the object of the bee is no more the supply 
of honey to human tables than the object of the 
farmer in sowing wheat is the supply of soft 
nutriment for the weevil. 

Fruits, in the sense which we ordinarily give 
to the term, are seed-vessels which specially rely 
for the dispersion of their seeds upon the volun¬ 
tary aid of animals. A botanist, indeed, would 
call a poppy-head or a pod of peas a fruit; for in 
botanical language the seed-bearing apparatus of 
a single blossom always bears that name. But 
ordinary unscientific people mean by the term a 
sweetish, bright-coloured, succulent, and pulpy 
mass, though of all these characteristics, sweetness 
and bright colour are least essential, since many 
recognised fruits are sour or acrid, and a few are 
dull and sombre in hue. Nevertheless, the popu¬ 
lar idea is a fairly good and accurate one, answer¬ 
ing to a real difference of habit in the idauts to 
which it refers. Just as the bright blossoms, which 
alone are known as flowera to unscientific eyes, 
really answer roughly to those which depend for 
fertilisation upon insects, so the succulent fruits, 
which alone are known as such in every-day lan¬ 
guage, really answer roughly to those which depend 
for the dispersion of their seeds upon voluntary aid 
from birds or other animals. 

Voluntary aid, we must say, because some seeds, 
like burrs and other hooked kinds, get themselves 
dispersed by means of sheep and cattle, to whose 
coats they cling, against their will. Indeed, there 
is no end to the devices which Nature adopts to 
insure that seeds should be carried to fitting spots 
for their germination. Some, like thistle-down 
and cotton, are provided with fluffy tails, which 
carry them through the air on the wings of the 
wind ; others, like the maple, have regular wings 
of their own, on which they flv in the same 
manner as a kite. The balsam bursts open its 
capsule with a sort of explosion, and scatters its 
seeds around it in every direction: the grasses 
simply drop their little round grains upon the bare 
soil beneath. But there are two kinds of seed- 
vessel specially liable to be eaten by birds and 
other animals, and these two kinds differ dia¬ 
metrically in the way they comport themselves 
towards their devourers. They are commonly called 
nuts and fruits. 

The nut is a hard-coated seed, whose kernel or 
germ—with its accompanying stock of nutriment— 
the squirrel or monkey eats whenever he can get it. 
This, of couree, kills the young plant, and so defeats 
the whole purpose of the seed. Accordingly, nuts 
are purposely made in such a manner as to escape 
the notice and baffle the hungry attempts of their 
enemies. They are generally green as they grow 
among their native foliage, ana brown as they lie 
on the bare ground beneath. Thus they never 
attract attention by tfieir colour or brilliancy. 
Then, again, they are covered by a hard shell, 
often BO hard that even man finds it no easy task 


to break through the outer coat and get at the 
nutritious kernel within, as we all know in the 
case of cocoa-nuts, Brazil-nutsL and the American 
hickory. And furthermore, they very frequently 
have a nauseous bitter husk, like that of the wal¬ 
nut, or are covered with little prickly hairs, as in 
the filbert; all of which devices combine to prevent 
animals from discovering, cracking, and eating 
them. As though all this were not enough, they 
not uncommonly contain bitter juices, ana some¬ 
times finish by poisoning the aggressors. Clearly, 
nuts are a kina of seeds which do not lay them¬ 
selves out for being quietly eaten up. They defend 
themselves to the very last "by every possible 
device in their power. 

A fruit, on the other hand, adopts exactly 
opposite tactics. To use the language of ordinary 
life, it wants to l>e eaten ; or in other words, it 
is so devised by Nature as to offer every induce¬ 
ment to various animals to eat it. The means 
which it employs for the allurement of birds are 
exactly like those which flowers employ for the 
allurement of insects. It has sweet juices, per¬ 
fumed essences, red, blue, or purple colouring. 
From a distance, the scarlet hips and haws or the 
orange rowan-berries, strike the eye of the bird; 
the bright hues seem to act as an advertisement 
of the food. The pulpy covering is evidently 
intended for the bird’s use, and the sweet taste for 
its pleasure Clearly, the fruit is a kind of seed- 
vessel which means to be eaten if it can only get 
any one good enough to perform the duty. 

But what good can the plant derive from having 
its fruits devoured ? If the nut is so anxious to 
escixpe detection and to avoid animals, why should 
the fruit take so much trouble to excite atteutiou 
and to commit a voluntary suicide 1 Simply 
because the bird is of as much use to the plant 
as the plant is to the bird. It is, iu short, a 
case of mutual accommodation. Just iis the bee, 
in sucking honey, eames the fertilising pollen 
from flower to flower, so the bird, in devour¬ 
ing fruit, disperses the seeds which pass undi¬ 
gested through its body. Though the pulp is 
always soft and sweet enough, the actual seed is 
at heart a nut In the plum-stone and jieach-stoiie 
we see this truth clearly cn uigh, for there the 
resemblance has gone to ; ucli a letigth that even 
the most careless observer could not overlook it. 
In the cherry and the orange it is leas immediately 
obvious, but still quite recognisiible when we look 
at the question closely. In the strawberry and 
raspberry, however, the separate seeds are so much 
smaller that we scarcely notice their })resence, and 
therefore we quite forget their essential identity 
with the nut. It is thus evident that a fruit is 
really a seed-vessel which has turned its outer 
coat into a soft pulp, while its inner part still 
contains one or more hard imt-like seeds. 

Of course this description must only be accepted 
in the most general sense, for fruits belong to an 
immense variety of types. Some of them are 
simple like the plum, wnich njay be looked upon 
as analogous to the simple flower of the dog-rose ; 
while others are compound like the fig. which 
may bo considered in the same light as tlie com¬ 
pound flower-head of the daisy. Some, again, 
indulge in still wilder vagaries, like the straw¬ 
berry, which is iu reality not a fruit at all, but 
a collection of fruitlets, standing upon the outer 
surface of a raised red receptacle ; and the whole 
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colony may therefore be compared to the white 
arum or ^Ethiopian lily, which is not one flower 
at all, but a little family of flowers collected upon 
a raised yellow apike or spadix, and surrounded 
by a beautiful sheath, which acts as the attractive 
portion for the insect guests. But whatever may 
be the particular form of the fruit, its object is 
always at bottom ,,the same, to insure the disper¬ 
sion of its seeds by the aid of the birds, whose 
assistance it invites with its pulpy covering. 

The simplest form of fruit, as in the plum or 
cherry, consists of one seed, containing a central 
kernel or embryo, a^ surrounded by a hard shell 
and a soft outer coat. These we generally know 
by the name of stone-fruits, because their single 
seed is usually big enough to attract our attention 
very forcibly. Other moderately simple fruits, 
like the currant or the grape, have several little 
seeds inside a single l»ulpy lining. The raspberry 
has a separate pulp for each tiny nut; while in 
the pomegranate the whole mass of scarlet-coated 
seeds is inclosed in an (jxternal rind which secures 
them from attention till the moment they are ripe. 
The berries of the spindle-tree are some of the 
prettiest and most instructive of all, for they are 
shut up within a liard but brilliant orange-coloured 
shell, whicii bursts asunder when they are ripe, 
and displays the beautiful soft little fruits within. 
Not less h^vely are the seed-vessels of tlie common 
yellow flag or iris, which similarly fly open in the 
autumn, and allow the bright golden seeds in 
regular rows to peep tlirough the green seams of 
the inclosing capsule. 

But we must observe at the same time, that 
fruits are not at all stages of tlieir growth prettily 
coloured, soft, and .sweet. They begin as hard, 
sour, green knobs, and only accpiire tlieir external 
allurements as they slowly rij>en. Of course this 
is ijuite neces.sary if the j)!.. t is to carry its point 
and get its seeds dispersed in a fit condition for 
sprouting ; for its whole object wouhl be defeated 
if birds were to eat the seeds while they W’ere 
still young and green. Hence the colour is only 
juided at the moment when the little embryos 
within have become fitted for an independent 
existence. So, too, the sweet juices replace the 
sour acid of the green fruit, and the liard pulp 
grows soft and yielding. This is just like the 
change which comes dver all insect-fertilised 
flowers in the bud ; and the stages in that case 
may be most easily seen in the tulij> or the 
garden liyilrangea, where there is no green cup 
or calyx to hide the coloured portions as they 
slowly acquire their brilliant hues. 

In a thousand ways, then, we see that succulent 
fruits have licen specially adapted to the senses 
of birds. Only those fruits which rely upon the 
fowls of the air for dispersion are sweet and 
prett}’, and even they only at the exact moment 
when dispersion will benefit them. Bo that here 
again we find one of those minute relations of 
dependence between animal and vegetable life of 
which so many instances have been forthcoming of 
late years. The more we look into the balanced 
economy of life, the more does it appear, as 
Sprcngel long ago pointed out, that ‘the wise 
author of Nature has not created even a hair in 
vain.’ And whether we regiud the mode of crea¬ 
tion as direct or as indirect, by a pure exercise of 
volition bringing forth an orderly universe through 
one design, or by slow adaptation of every part to 


every other through natural selection, it is equally 
true that every portion of every plant and every 
animal is instinct with meaning for those who 
patiently try to read it aright. 


NICE DISTINCTIONS. 

Thebe are plenty of casuists who are at all times 
ready to satisfy the inclination without wounding 
the conscience. The distinction which they draw 
are so ingeniously fine as, at times, to be all but 
imperceptible. 

For instance, an old Highlander, reproached by 
his pastor for absenting himself from church one 
Sabbath morning, denied the charge, repeating the 
denial so emphatically that the puzzled minister 
asked him if he would offer his oath that he 
was there that morning. ‘To be sure,’ wn the 
unabashed one’s answer ; and the minister said no 
more. A friend of the false-speaking Highlander 
told him it was awful to hear him offer his oath 
to such a lie, ‘Hoot, toot, man,’ quoth Donald. 
‘Isn’t there a great difference between offering a 
thing and giving it 1 ’ 

It is ofttimes convenient to be able to discern 
such differences. AVheu a party of Paisley weavers, 
anxious to cross the Clyde from Greenock to 
Dunoon one Sunday morning, desired the captain 
of a Rothesay steamer to take their boat in tow, 
they did not care to profane the day by using their 
oars, the captain wanted to know where was the 
difference oetween employing their oars and 
employing the steamer’s paddles. ‘The differ¬ 
ence ! ’ exclaimed the spokesman of the conscien¬ 
tious crew. ‘There’s a great difference between 
rowing by tbe power o’ man, who must answer 
for what he does, an’ a wheel-tuniiug engine ; 
a steam-engine’s not a moral being, au’ is therefore 
not an accountalde agent.’ A specious argument 
certainly ; but one much more easy to answer than 
that advanced by a farm-servant, willing enough 
to milk her master’s cows on the Sabbath, but 
firm in refu.sing to feed them on that day. Draw¬ 
ing a nice metaphysical distinction between what 
are an<l are not works of necessity, tbe shrewd 
lass said: ‘The cows canna milk themselves, so to 
milk them is a clear work of necessity; but let 
them out to the fields, and they’ll feed them¬ 
selves.’ 

When Captain Robinson was surveying the 
west coast of Scotland, the Grand-Duke Con¬ 
stantine came on board his ship for a lew days. 
Anxious to shew his royal guest as much as lay in 
his pow’er. Captain Robinson steamed over to Iona 
one Sunday, to give the Russian }>rince an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the antiquities there. Ihe 
custodian of the ancient church flatly refused to 
open its dooi-s. ‘Do :^ou know whom I have 
brought with me ?’inquired the disgusted officer. 

‘ He’s the Emperor of a’ the Russias, I ken by the 
flag,’ responded the keeper. ‘ But had it been the 
Queen her.sel’, 1 wadna gie up the keys on the 
Lord’s Day.’ The loua keepm, however, was yet 
not invulnerable, lor Captain Robinson asking 
him if he had any objection to drinking a 
glass of whisky with him upon the Sabbath, he 
replied : ‘ 'rinit ’s a different thing entirely ! ’—The 

Couirt_seems also to have been aware whisky- 

imbibing dhl not come under the taboo. When 
the waiter at a Dumbarton hotel informed him 
he could not be supplied with hot water on the 
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day sicathiaff aa shaving^'the Count 
did not peffi the demand, but remarked that he 
would twe spine tod^, if the waiter would bring 
him the mat^als. He^ was a reasonaUe po* 
posal, ahd one tliat at once commended itseu to 
the eoasaiea^i^ wmter, who dmnk the whmy, 
to the Count The distmc- 

tihii iriai a fine one. 

Dr Wardlaw, finding the six-mile walk betw^ 
his house and hie church in Glasgow too much fcaf 
(ddi^ to compass comfortably, enlisted the ser¬ 
vices every Sunday of a sturdy pony. One day 
a meeting was held to protest against ifdlway 
companies running trains upon Sunday, and the 
Doctor declaimed eloquently against toe threat¬ 
ened desecaration. When he h^ done, somebody 
in the crowd urged a request that he would 
repeat the Fourth Commandment The unsuspect¬ 
ing Doctor did so; and then the same voice 
inquired if the law not apply as much to the 
pony as to the ox and the ass. The inference 
was too palpable to be ignored, and the next two 
Sundays the Doctor walked to church; but the 
third saw him astride his pony s^ain. He ex¬ 
plained that, having consulted the early Fathers 
of the Church and the divines of Geneva, he had 
come to the conclusion that the institution of the 
Lord’s Day, txs observed by all Christian churches 
and sects, applied to mankind only; and that, in 
appointing the first day of the week to be the 
Salibath of the Christians, instead of the seventh, 
which w'as the Sabbath of the Jews, the intention 
was to leave the Sabbath of the brute creation as 
it originally stood—therefore he had again taken 
to the pony, which of course he never worked 
on Saturdays, The worthy Doctor’s fiiith in his 
own aignment is paralleled by that displayed 
by the Missourian Baptist minister who while 
always impressing upon his family and flock 
that it was needless for them to take care 
of their lives, since the moment of their death 
was fixed before the foundation of the world, 
nevertheless took especial pains in putting his 
rifle in order when Ixmiid on a frontier mission. 
His wife one day ventured to suggest that his 
practice scarcely accorded "with his preaching. 
‘Your view, my dear,’ replied he, ‘is a very 
proper view; but see here—suppose I should 
meet an Indian and his time had come, imd I 
hadn’t my rifle with me, what could he do 1 lily 
dear, we must all contribute our part toward the 
fulfilment of the decrees of Providence.’ 

When the Custom-house officials at Basle de¬ 
manded the payment of duty on the first consign¬ 
ment there of some Eau de Lourdes, the importers 
resisted the demand on the ground that the liquid 
was not a medicament, but merely water, to which 
the mystical power of faith alone gave medical pro¬ 
perties. The authorities, however, insisted that the 
intrinsic worth of the water did not in any way 
concern them; it was sent to Switzerland to be 
used as a medicine, and was therefore liable to 
duty as other medicinea—The theory that things 
conducive to the same end necessarily come in 
toe same cat^ory, found no acceptance among 
the good people of Draperstown, Under the 
influence of Father Matnew’s eloquence, these 
worthy Irish folks ‘renounced their favourite 


spirits, and that they might indulg in the new 
drink without violating the pledge j and ether has 
ever been in, vogue there as a cheap and 
efficient Mibstitute for toe tabooed ‘ < mtur.’ The 
once popdar^ Father’ bad only eeolchtd toe snake, 
lake toe dpvnvMSt minister who Islt proud of 
having oonveited n notorious iabbath-breako^ 
unriL h(^>itening to ask an old^iar^er if he did 
not tod a great difference in his n^gihhoor rince 
he had joined the ehurch, the latter rolled : ^ 0 
yes. Jfefore, he need to 'cany his axe on his 
shoulder when he went fence-mending on Sunday j 
now he carries it under bis cc^’ 

When John Dalton was a lad, Elihu Robinson 
invited him to join a young man named Alderson 
in studying at his house of an evening. A dispute- 
ariaing between the two students as to the working 
out of a difficult problem, Alderson clinched his 
argument by offering to bet Dalton sixpence he 
was right. Objecting to betting Mr Robinson 
vetoed the proposition ; but suggested that which¬ 
ever proved to be in the wrong, fehould find 
candles for both during the winter season; although 
where the difference lay, save that the staKo 
involved was larger, we fail to see. An ability . 
comprehend sucii nice distinctions i.s very comfort¬ 
ing to conscientious j.vople. A Michigan divine 
discovering tlia‘ his .son had been cHling his 
pocket-money in a lottery ticket, wrote to the 
seller: ‘I do not approve of lotterio ■ -egardiiig 
them as no better than gambling. My sou bought 
number five in your drawing. If it iirew any¬ 
thing, don’t send the juf y to him. i?'' nd it to 
me.’ He held himself above the law w'ould 
lay down for others; Iv'.e the good nnu who 
favoured an American i>reacher with a letter of 
six pages rebuking him for not Irving atUiiued 
a state of sinless perfection ; while by lolding the 
epistle in a m;wspaper wrapjjer, he contrived to 
defraud government of a couple of cents. 

One of Brougham’s earliest appeaiainies as an 
advocate was in behalf of a man accused of steal¬ 
ing a pair of boots. The evidence as to the theft 
was conclusive ; bai Brougham contended that his 
client must be acquAted, the articles stolen being 
half-boots, whici. lie. argued were not boots any 
more than a half-gumea was a guinea, or half a 
loaf a whole me. Lor i Eskgrovc knowdiig lus 
man, gueesed that he .vas being played upon, so 
without asking the prosecuting counsel to reply, 
lie at once over-ruled the. objection, saying; ‘ I am 
of opinion that “boot” i.s a mmuH ycnmik, com¬ 
prehending a half-boot. The distinction is between 
a half-boot and half a boot. The moon is always 
the moon, although sometimes slie is a half-moon.’ 
—A more serious contention was raised in the Court 
of Chancery not many years since. A testator 
left property the disposition of which was affected 
by the death of ‘either’ of two persons. One 
learned counsel strenuously insisted that the word 
‘ either ’ meant both, and quoted Ciiaucer, Dryden, 
Southey, Richardson, Webster, and the Scriptures 
in support of his view. The court held that 
though the word might sometimes be used in that 
sense, its proper meaning was one of two, as in 
Madieath’s well-known affirmation: 


How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’ other dear charmer away. 

Common-sense, however, does not always regulate 
legal decisions, A Neapolitan tax-collector, proved 
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to have appro]the public moneya to his 
own private use, was acquitted on the groiuid that 
being one of tli<5 public, n© was pjBrt-owuffl! of the 
money, and coum not steal what wus Jhis own. 
-^The son of a vroidthy Clesimini his 

allowance, obtained a loan from a baiiher. (m hit, 
way home, a thief lightened him of his po(^t- 
book containing tj^e honrowed notes. "When the 
banker demanded xeiMiyment, the debtor laughed 
at him; and he was compelled to take legal 
proceedings before thb Imperial Tribunal of 
Commerce, to have the pleasure of bearing that 
court decide he had mo grounds for the action; 
no loan contracted bfy^ a minor being recoverable 
unless be derived actual beneht from the money ; 
which, thanks to the thief’s intervention, the 
borrower in this case had not done.—On the same 
principle c'A a London magistrate deal with a 
journeyman baker who bad spent twelve pounds 
of his master’s money in buying religious tracts, 
which he gave away while going his rounds. He 
was dismissed with the caution that it was a mis¬ 
take tc take money dishonestly even for a religious 
purpose. 

Distinctions of an exceptionally fine nature are 
(>ccm’.i(,ually made. An English lady holiday- 
keeping in a fishing village 'ri Normandy, .struck 
(»ne day by the Jowncast appearance of a pretty 
damsel, askeil hei why she was so sad. It was the 
old story ; Ixet .-.weetheart lound no favour with 
])apa. .Kno’viiig Iho young fellow to be good-’ook- 
ing, h ;net-t, aiio. indiistriouK, the lady iriquired 
what w: • he rbjectlou. ‘Ah, mutlame,’ aid he 
girl ' ajy fathi-x' i.s proud and family I 
i.s liol i'.x oai ■'.tati'ou; t)i-y arc people who only' 
have oiittun .ihi.-ets.’--TIie <listinctioii of class, j 
founded Oja n tli<; pC'!!»c.^si'ni or non-possession of j 
lii'cii sheets, r*'r.;u*i. ns of Nicaragur, where, Mr j 
.Doyle teJD n-'. ■Mi.u- art.* 'v ’y two ciasises—those [ 
who wear ana l.i.-.-c who do not. So j 

lh«xi'v;aohly is iliatliir! f.j.n recognised, that no j 

one chiuuing to l»- booted a iU ever rnaki.’ a public I 
apytcarance harefwoted, even though hi.s boots be ' 
mere upper leathers strapped over the instep. On | 
the, other hand a barefoot will not don u pair of | 
boots un]es.s ]jo sees a pr.xbalality of eincrg'iug : 
permanently from the lower ilasses. The prices i 
of admission to public enturtaiiimciit'? are regu- | 


lalcd accordingly-—-so much fur boots, h'df-price 


for bareloet; and no one ever 
half the coat of lii.s pleasure 
boots before entering'. 

Parvenus are proverbially bles.sed with convo 
niently short memories. A wealthy glass-blower 
settled down at a midland watering-place, the 
‘society’ of W'hich is largely composed of retired 
business-men. After much debate, the new-comer 
was pronounced eligible, and elected a member of 
the Club affected by the bigwigs of the j)lace. A 
few months later, one of the partners of a noted 
sauce-making firm purchased some property in tlie | 
neighbourhood, and sought admission into the Club. 
He was duly proposed and seconded ; but i'ound 
himself excluded by one black ball; and it did not 
take him long to discover be owed tliat to the 
glass-blower. He forthwith waited on that worthy, 
and asked for an explanation. ‘ I think it rather 
hard lines,’ said he, ‘that you, of all people, 
should black-ball me.' ‘ My good sir,’ replied the 
|[la88-blower, ‘ I was very sorry to do it, but 1 felt 
It was niy duty. In a place like this, jom see it 


dream 
by 


xf civing 
removirg .hi;:' 


is neoeseaiT to draw the line somewhere, and 1 
felt it ought to be drawn at sauce.’ The visitor 
rcttBj Saykg: ‘Thank you. I am obliged for the 
eipinatum Ent ^low me to point out, that 
trhUit yoQ jnia so wonderfully quick to remembw 
wito made aaooe, yon seem quite to who 

THE HbSPiTAL JiDIITE DELLA 
MISERIOOBDIA 

Wu are indebted for the following yeiy interesting 
particulars to a correspondent residing in Naples: 

Some two hundred aud seventy years ago, a 
number of Neapolitan gentlemen ^reed to have 
a picnic at PosUipo, then, as it is now, one of 
the most beautiful and charming of the environa 
of Naples. Each of the party agreed to bring a 
cooked dish for the dinner, and everything was 
duly prepared for the feast. The day appointed 
turned out to be a downpour of rain, and thus the 
original object was fnistrated. A happy sugges¬ 
tion was however made—that the viands should be 
distributed to a selected number of poor ; and such 
was the gratitude evinced by the recipients, that 
it occurred to those who had originated the idea 
of utilising the unused dishes of the abandoned 
feast, that a yearly offering on the same day 
should be made in similar manner, to comme¬ 
morate the event. This was carried out with 
great regularity and success, so much so, that it 
led to the formation of the Society del Monte 
della Misericordia; which wiis afterwards sanc¬ 
tioned and duly incorporated by the state. The 
main objects of the .Society were to visit the 
sick, to relieve prisoners, to shew hospitality to 
strangers, to help the poor, and bury the dead. 
The .Society pursuing thi.s career of usefulness, 
conceived another idea, which v'es duly carried , 
out, and stands to thi.s present day a practical and 
jtroiiiinent proof of the good which it has done. 

1 allude to the Hopital de la Misericordia, in the 
town of Casatuiccibla, in the island of Ischia, which 
I had recently the pleasure of visiting, and which, 
fur the object it carries out and the manner in 
which it is worked and managed, deserves especial 
notice and commendation. 

Ischia, long famous for its thermal springs, and 
within twenty miles i'roiu Na]>le.s, w’as wisely 
selected by the ‘Misericordia’ as a place where 
the poorer classes might receive the benefit from 
.he use of the waters ; aud accordingly, a large 
Hospital was erected by the Society. The one 
fictually now in use, a very spacious building, was 
built in 1778. Within its walls are seventy-seven 
marble baths, all in one long sallc, and in direct 
connection with the hot .sjjrings of Guigitello, the 
water of which is about one hundred and forty- 
lour degrees Fahrenheit. These baths, all open, 
are ranged at e.ach side of the central passage of 
the salle, somewhat like stalls in a stalde. The 
Hospitivl is entered from the road by a flight 
of steps leading to a vestibule; and then there 
is a laige quadrangular court, at the four sides 
of which are the several sleepiug-wards and other 
rooms for the accommodation of the patients. 
On turning to the right after entering the court, 
there is a spacious door, leading to a gentle 
paved incline, down w'hich patients are carried 
daily, in specially planned chairs, to the bath- 
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room. At the time I visited the Hospital, at 
about 9.30 A.M., all the patients, with very few 
exceptions, were in the bathing salle —tlie greater 
number of them in the batlis. The salle is thor¬ 
oughly well ventilated. I particularly noticed | 
the tenderness and care shewn to the sniferers 
by the attendants, who had in many cases not 
only to help them into tlie baths, but to undress 
and drese them. I saw all sorts of chronic rheu¬ 
matism, swollen and stiff joints ; some of the 
atients w'ere afflicted with paralysis, others with 
iseases of the bone, some with old gun-shot 
wounds. The good which these baths were doing 
was strongly marked in the expression of the 
faces. After remaining some time in the bathing 
salle, I visited, before going up the incline, the 
rooms devoted to the use of the medical attend¬ 
ants, wlio are supplied with every modern medical 
scientific assistance. 

The bathing season only lasts from July until 
September; and the management at Naples first 
send women patients, wdio are treated exclu¬ 
sively, occupying the Hospital for about forty 
days; and then they leave, and are replaced by the 
same number of men. The patients are sent over 
free of all expense from Naples to (lasamicciola, 
and back again in a special steamer. The trustees, 
and the trustees alone, give admission to this 
valuable institution, from which no foreigner is 
excluded so long as personal application is nuide 
in Naples, and who, after medical examination, is 
certified to be a proper subject for relief. I was 
accompanied in my vi.sit to the Hospital by a 
medical gentleman, a native of Ischia, who has 
long practised in the island, and who introduced 
me to the resident doctor. He was, good enough 
to shew' me over the establishment. 

The sleeping-wards are spacious and well venti¬ 
lated. The beds are large, and; kept scrupulously 
cleau. At the hemi of each bed is a card, detailing 
the nature of the case treated ; and it can be w'ell 
understood what valuable medical statistics can 
be learned and compiled by studying the case.s. 
Several wards in the upper part of the building 
are devoted to children; and here one has uu 
opi)ortunity of witnessing the ravages w’hich scro¬ 
fula makes on the poor little sufferens. It is i 
impossible to speak too highly of the care shewn 
to the children by the attendants, and particularly 
by the Sisters of Charity who arc attaclied to the 
Hospital. At the left side of the court of the 
quadrangle there is a general salle in which the 
atients dine ; and adjoining the salle is a spacious 
itchen. On the opposite side of tiie court is the 
chapel. The food which was being prepared w'as 
excellent; and this, combined with the general 
salubrity of the Ischian air and the careful admi¬ 
nistration of the baths, goes a long way in efiecting 
cures. Over four hundred are annually sent to 
the Hospital from Naples, 

At the other side of the road, opposite to the 
entrance of the Hospital, are tlie Huves or vapour- 
baths, whicli are used largely. There in a round 
room in which are sixteen niches, sit the patients, 
who enjoy the vapour, which is let in direct from 
the spring. There are also means for applying 
cold-water douches; and the mud from the sjjriilgs, 
impreguated as it is with tlie main compounds of 
the water itself—namely, salt, soda, carbonic acid, 
and sulphur—is applied with much success in 
cases of chronic rheumatism, sciatica, and gout. 


Gurgitello is the name of the spring which sup¬ 
plies the Hospital; but there are several other 
springs in the neighbourhood which have repute, 
such as Cappone, &c. These waters are taken 
internally, and being strongly alkaline and antacid, 
are eminently useful in cases of stomach complaints. 

There are two public establishments of baths at 
Casamicciola, both well managed. Here may be 
seen daily during the season the numerous 
strangers who visit the island for the baths. 
Attaclied to some of the hotels (notably the 
Bellevue) are also to be found mineral baths. 
There is a fairly well organised steam-service 
between Naples and CasamiccKila—two boats each 
way every morning and evening, the trip lasting 
three hours; stopping to embark and disembark 
passengers at the town of Ischia, and also at 
Procida, the adjoining island. 

The sail along the coast from Cape Misena, 
passing Baja, Pozzuoli, and Posilipo to Naples, is 
replete with interest. To the east, Vesuvius always 
prominent; and to the south the towering Monte 
St Angelo, with the towns of Castellamare di 
Stabia, Vico, Meta, Sorrento, and the isle of 
Capri. The excursions inland and coastwise at 
Tschia are all charming. One of the most attract¬ 
ive is that from Casamicciola to Baratio on the 
south side. The drive up the valley by an excel¬ 
lent recently constructed road puts one in mind 
of English woodland scenery. The lava stream of 
1302 is crossed ; and the volcanic crags mixed with 
luxuriant vegetation add much to the beauty of 
the scene. Tlien again there is the drive from 
Casamicciola to the town of Ischia, passing by the 
royal j>ark and casinos, and the picturesqmdv situ¬ 
ated modern harbour, formerly the Lake of isc.hia, 
which was once an old crater. About a mile from 
the harbour is the town of Ischia itself, with its 
famed old castle on an isolated rock, ho olten made 
the subject of a picture by artists of repute. 

IRISH LULLABY. 

The following pretty lullaby is culled from a volume 
of Irish verso entitled Simr/s of Kil/aruei/, by .4.1i'rod 
Perceval Graves, published by Isbister k Co., Ludgalo 
Hill, lA»ndon. 

I ’n rock my own sweet cliildie to rest in a cradle of 
gold on a bough of the willow, 

To the slio-hoen aho of the wind of the west and the 
sbo boo lo of the soft .sea billow. 

Sleep, baby dear, 

Sleep without fear, 

Mother is here beside your pillow. 

I’d put my own sweet childie to sleep in a silver boat 
on the beautiful river, 

Where a sho-heen whisper the white cascades, and a 
sho boo lo the green flags shiver. 

Sleep, toby dear, 

Sleep without fear, 

Mother is here with you for even 

Sho hoo lo! to the rise and fall of mother’s bosom ’tis 
sleep has bound you, 

And 0, my child, what cozier nest for rosier rest could 
love have found you ? 

Sleep, baby dear, 

Sleep without fear, 

Mother’s two arms are clasped around you. 


Printed and Published by W. k IJ. Chambkbs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbukou. 
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PARSIMONIOUS PEOPLE. 

It is the duty of eveiy one to be thrifty; but 
it should be kept in mind there is a difference 
between thrift and mean parsimony. Some people 
who are at ease in their circumstances make them¬ 
selves ridiculous by shabby attempts at saving. We 
once knew an old Scotch lady who, though she 
had a considerable sum of money left her, was 
parsimonious to an extraordinary extent. As she 
grew old she grew more miserly, until she w'ould 
not allow herself milk for her tea or meat for 
dinner. Bent double with rheumatism in her old 
age, she would not i>ay any one to wash or clean 
her house, but with infinite labour accomplished 
these tasks for herself. Sh'* never would send for 
a doctor, for she pithily remarked : ‘ They cost a 
pow'or o’ siller, and did no good,’ On bitter winter 
days \ve often found her shivering over a single 
handful of fire'; a small piece of hard cheese and 
a cup of tea with mouldy bread, her only dinner. 
When she died she left about eight hundred 
pounds, besides various moneys in silver, copper, 
and bank-notes, which she had stuffed into drawers 
and various secret recesses. All her money went 
to a couple of nephews, who never paid her the 
least respect, and who even grudged the neces¬ 
sary outlay for her funeral! 

An old clergyman of very mean habits got 
married when far advanced in life, to the great 
surprise of all his acquaintances, W'ho wondered 
at such an act of extravagance. Upon inquiry, 
however, it was found that he had married entirely 
from motives of economy. The lady of his choice 
was the widow of a respectable schoolmaster, who 
after her husband’s decease was in the habit of 
lending him the clothes of the defunct; so, think¬ 
ing that marriage would put him in possession of 
the remainder of the said garments, he proposed, 
and was accepted! His stipend was, with glebe 
and other things, about two hundred pounds per 
annum, yet by dint of sheer niggardliness he 
died leaving many thousands. He made a point 
of picking up and taking home anything he could 
find—a piece of coal fallen from a passing cart, 


an old lucifer-match box, pieces of stick from a 
neighbouring w'ood—anything to save outlay in 
his own house. He never wrote on a new sheet of 
paper, always using blank pages of other people’s 
letters, and turned all envelopes outside in, so 
as to make them available for his own use. After 
his death, a draw'er full of turned envelopes, 
gummed together in a very ingenious way, was 
found. On one occasion he gave a dinner, which 
consisted of a sheep’s head minus the trotters, 
which were to be kept for next day’s dinner. 

A very wealthy gentleman of respectable family 
became heir to still more money from the death 
of a brother, also a rich man. The increase of 
•wealth made him more -wretchedly mean than 
formerly. He entered upon his new possessions by 
w’earing his brother’s clothe.?; and as his brother 
had been a rather meagre personage, while he him¬ 
self -was stout, people soon observed the spareness 
of his garments. He sometimes gave presents, 
but only from interested motives. He dined out 
I as often as possible, that he might save buying 
food; and turned his back upon all benevolent 
scheme.?. Yet, strange to say, when he died he 
bequeathed considerable sums to certain hospitals 
and charities. This was probably from motives 
of vanity, as he had never been known in the 
remembrance of any one to do a really benevolent 
action. 

There was a Thomas Pett who died in Clifford’s 
Passage, London, in 1803. He w'as a native of 
Warwi(^shire. He came to London at the age 
of ten with one shilling in his pocket. As he 
had no friends or relations in the city, he was 
indebted to the kindness of an old woman who 
sold pies, for a morsel of bread, till he could pro¬ 
cure himself employment. Some time after, he 
was enf^a^ed as errand-boy by a tallow-chandler. 
Mrs Dip—the chandler’s wife—being ‘ a lady of 
London mould,’ could not endure his rustic 
manners and awkward gait; so she sent him off 
one bitter winter’s night •with the remark: ‘Your 
master hired you in my absence, and I’ll turn 
you off i>J his' The good husband did not desert 
Tom how’ever; he found him out, and sent him 
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m apiprenfcifle to a butcher in Southwark. For 
the first five years he had twenty-five pounds a 
year and meat and drink. The accumulation of 
money and the abridgment of expense were the 
two aide objects of his thoughts. Hia expemes 
were rednced to tiiiee heads—lodging, clothing, 
and washing. For the first he fixed on a back¬ 
room in the second-floor, with one window, that 
occasionally admitted a stray sunbeam. Of his i 
dresB every article was second-hand. Nor was he 
choice in the colour or quality; s^ely observ¬ 
ing, when ho was teased about hia g^, that 
.according to Solomon there was nothing new 
under the sun; and that as to colour, it was a 
mere matter of fancy. Concerning washing, he 
said that no man deserved a clean shirt who could 
not wash it himself; and tliat the only fault he 
had to find with Lord North was the duty he 
imposed unon soap. There was one expense 
however, that always weighed heavily on his 
mind, and often robbed him of a night’s rest, and 
that was shaving. He often lamented that he had 
never learned to shave himself. He used to con¬ 
sole himself under this afliiction by hoping that 
one day beards woiild become fashionable. He 
made a promise to himself that as soon as he had 
amassed a thousand pounds he would treat him¬ 
self to a pint of porter every Saturday. Fortune 
soon put it in his power to perform this promise, 
and he continued to treat himself till the addi¬ 
tional duty was laid on porter; he then reduced 
his portion to half a pint once a week. If he 
heard of on auction anywhere near, he ran quickly 
and begged a catalogue, os if anxious to buy, and 
after he had collected a number of these he sold 
them for waste-paper. When he heard an acci¬ 
dental rumour that the bank in which his money 
was bad failed, he shook from head to foot and 
took to his bed, refusing to eat until he woe 
assured that all was right. He was never known, 
even in the depth of the coldest winter, to light 
a tire in his room, or go to bed by candle-light. 
He loved good cheer—at the cost of another. 

‘ Every man,’ said he, ‘ should eat when he can ; 
an empty sack cannot stand.’ Once on a time he 
was prompted by the tlomon of extravagance to 
purchase a whole pint of small-beer ; but after 
buying it, was so overcome by lemorse that he 
locked it in his closet; then threw the key out 
of the window, that he might not be tempted to 
make too free with it. 

Thus lived Thomas Pett, whose pulse for the 
last twenty years of his life rose and fell with the 
funds; who for forty-two years lived in Clare 
Market as journeyman butcher; who lodged for 
thirty years in one gloomy apartment, which was 
never brightened up with coal or candle light or 
the face of a visitor; who never treated man, 
woman, or child to a glass of any kind of liquor; 
who almost never ate a morsel at his own expense; 
who never said a civil thing to a woman; nv ho 
would not trust a laundress wiUi a pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief ; who considered all must be mad or 
foolish that did not pile up gold; and who tried 
to bargain for his colFin hall an hour before he 
died. He left two thousand four hundred and 
seventy-five pounds to distant relations, not one 
of whom he had ever seen or written to. The 
following list of his wearing-apparel, taken by a 
wag in the neighbourhood, runs thus; ‘An old 
bald wig. A hut as soft as a pancake. Two 


shirts that might pass for fishing-r^eta. A pair of 
stocking darned with everr colour. A pair of 
old sandals. A bedstead. A toothless comb. A 
verv old almanac. One old chair and wretched 
table. A small looking-glass. And a leathern hag 
with one guinea in it.’ 

A miser of even more penurious habits than 
Mr Pett was Mr Daniel Dancer, who was bom in 
1716 , and was the eldest of four children. His 
father lived on Harrow Weald Common, near 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, where ho possessed property 
to a very considerable amount, which his son 
Daniel, by a most detennined and whimsical 
abstemiousness, increased to upwards of three 
thousand per annum. The childhood of Daniel 
Dancer passed without anything remarkable. It 
was only when ho attained his majority that he 
began to display a ‘ saving knowledge ’ perfectly 
incredible. He had a sister whose disposition 
agreed perfectly with his own, and as they lived 
together many year'i, their stories are necessarily 
connected, and would furnish the most mehiucholy 
and degrading instance of the infirmity and folly 
of human nature. 

Mr Dancer’s w'ardrobe might justly boast more 
colours, textures, and substances than the garments 
of a company of strolling players, and yet notwitli- 
standing all his curious patching, his garments 
often failed to cover his skin, though he strove to 
keep all together by a strong hay-band louiid his 
waist. Linen was a luxury to which, in spite of 
his avarice, he was not wholly a stranger ; for at 
an early period of his life he used to buy two 
shirts every year; but for some time before his 
death he never allowed liimself more than one. 
After this shirt got into his jtossessiou, it was 
doomed to hang upon his back till it fell olf in 
rags, never being either washed or mended. Alter 
his sister’s death, a pair of sheets a"? black a-, soot- 
bags were discovere<I uiwn the bevls ; but these Mr 
Dancer would never suifer to be removed; au<l 
when they were at length worn out, they weio 
never replaced ; so that after tliab tune he relin¬ 
quished the use of hiieu to slccj) in. H<‘ never 
would allow any one to make his bed ; and at the 
time of his death, .t was observed to bo tilled with 
stii-ks which he had stolen fi-niu dilferent hedges, 
i Hib room was not swept for many years, 

Mr Dancer’s ingemiity in eoncealmg his money 
was uio.st uondertul: his lank-notes weie usually 
I deposited with the spider.i; they wore l.ud among 
I the cobwebs in the cowhouse; and his guineas 
I -were placed in holes in the chimney and about 
llie fireplace. The house, or rather the heap of 
ruin-, in which Mr Dancer lived, and which 
I after his death Captain Holmes succeeded to, 

1 was a miserable decayed building, dreadlul in its 
I external appearance, for it had not been repaired 
for more than half a century. But though poor 
I in outward appearance, the ruinous fabric was rich 
j in the interior. It took many weeks to explore 
' its contents. One of his richest escritoires was 
I found to be a diingheap in the cowhouse, from 
which a sum little ^ort of two thousand five hun¬ 
dred pounds was disinterred; and in an old jacket, 
carelully tied and strongly nailed down to the 
, manger were found, in bank-notes and gold, five 
' hundred pounds more. Several large howls filled 
I with guineas, half-guineas, and quantities of silver, 

[ were discovered at diti'erent times in searching the 
, corners of the house, and various parcels of l^k- 
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notes staffed into old cashions and chaiis. In tbe 
.stable, Capt^ Holmes found some jogs of diver 
monef. ^e chimney was not Mt nnsearched, 
and well repaid tbe trouble; for in nineteen 
different holes, all filled with soot, were found 
various sums of money, amounting to more than 
two hundred pounds. And to foish up with, 
six hundred pojunds in bank-notes were found 
in an old teapot Thus living wretchedly, and 
dying with not one vestige of comfort, jbaniel 
Dancer and his miserly sister furnish to all 
future generations an illustration of the extreme 
of penuriousness, . 

An extraordinary character lived some twenty 
yeare ago in a small Scotch town on the Firth of 
Forth. His name was Joe Taylor. Ho occupied 
a miserable hovel, and wandered abroad over tbe 
country buying old bones, &c., bundles of 

which were carried by a poor starved ass, the sole 
living creature belondng to him. The only food 
he allowed this wietched quadruped was the grass 
that grew at the side of the roads in their many 
I wanderings, or a bundle of forage abstracted 
I from some larm-plaoc. Taylor’s food consisted of 
whatever he could beg, borrow, or steal—a few 
I turnips lifted from the fields, some mussels or 
I other 8hell-fi.sh laboriously gathered on the shore, 
broken victuals from houses of the rich, old cab¬ 
bage-stalks, anything in short that would stop the 
cravings of a naturally healthy appetite. Living 
^ near the shore, Joe made a point of watching for 
' wreckage of any sort, and it was a happy day 
for him when any iloating cargo made its appear- 
1 aiice on the beach. One day great excitement 
prevailed among the fisher-people. The surface of i 
‘ the waves was covered to a considerable distauce 
by quantities of apples, probably part of some 
wreck. Th(‘ inhabitants plunged into the sea, 
securing as many as they c ild, but were outdone 
by Joe, who with greeuy eagerness managed to 
cl null npcik or two, which he sold next day in 
the town. After ms death, which was hastened by 
a violent c()hl inuight iu an unusually long ramble, 
111 -, hut w.is searched; and in various holes ami 
, corners money to a considerable amount was found 
—not less than eighty pounds in all. In a corner 
of the hovel, under a stone of the uneven and 
1 broken iloor, were found no fewer than three dozen 
■-ilver spofuis, of all sorts ami sLsos, lUscolourcd with 
I (lamp ami marked with various initials. It was 
thought that Joe in the course of his many years’ 
depiulations must have carried off a stray spoon 
every now and then, and so accumulated these, of 
wliich he never maile any use, and which he was j 
' probably afraid to sell. Jt was quite possible that | 
I lu Joe’s visits to the kitchens of the neighbour- ] 
hood ho might have helped himself to what he i 
saw lying about, while the cook brought her dish 
of broken s.iraps from some back-kitchen or cup- 
' board. Hence the mystery of the spoons, 
j The instances of people in laq^e toivns living 
j miserably and dying of starvation, while all tbe 
I time hoards of money are hidden away iu bundles 
1 of rags, under boards, &(•., arc frequently to be 
! met with, ami furnish sad proofs that the ‘greed 
j for money is greater than the love of life.’ 

I Examples of this kind are every little while 
recorded in the newspapers; and wo sadly con¬ 
template the fate of those who ivilfully jierish iu 
the midst of plenty. A wise frugality i^ widely 
different from an unnatural meanness, and we do 


jua know anything more melancholy or de^graded 
than the sight of old age grasping eagerly every 
coin in order to save, wlule all the while the poor 
attenuated body is sinking for want of needful 
food, clotMo^y.aod comfort 


MAEQABET SEFTON’S SETTLEMENT. 

CHAPTEB in. 

As the wedding-day approached. Colonel Sefton’s 
anxiety increased rather than diminished. The 
sharp cold of winter seemed to be sapping his 
life. He was, palpably, growing weaker day by 
day, and it was in vain t^t Margaret begjMd that 
the wedding should be postponed, so that she 
might nurse him. He was inexorable in his 
resolution to see her provided with a husband 
before his death should expose her to a renewal 
of Walter’s suit. Margaret, at last, gave way to 
his wishes, and pre])arations were made for the 
marriage, she stipulating that there should be no 
honeymoon, as she would not leave him to the 
care of others ; and to this both the Colonel and 
Mr Mainwaring had to agree. Owing to the failing 
health of the master of the house, it was decided 
that the event should be os quiet as possible; 
the only strangers who were to be present, besides 
myself the best-man, being two old spinster 
ladies at whose school Maigaret had received her 
education, and for whom she had a great affection. 
The settlement was accordingly prepared for the 
signatures of the trustees and of the betrothed 
couple, and everything was in readiness for the 
eventful occasion. 

It was a bitterly cold day at the end of 
November, and, late in the afternoon, I drew my 
chair before the fire for a good warm, before 
leaving for my solitary bachelor home. Lulled 
by the dreamy warmth, I lost myself in a reverie, 
iu which the past was mingled with the luture. 
‘Poor boy!’ I said to myself as 1 thought of 
Walter, whom I had not seen since the night 
that he had met me outside his father's house. 
Memories of the blank in my own life stirred my 
heart with compassion. Was he so indifferent as 
he had represented himself to be i For the time, I 
had been deceived ; but now a mournful conviction 
came that it was but bravado, and that he felt 
Miu'garet’s desertion more poignantly than we had 
guessed. My fears ran in a new channel as I 
thought of what he had told me about his own 
wedding. In a moment of anger and disappoint¬ 
ment, ho might be led to throw himself away upon 
some worthless object, and by an ill-considei’ed act 
mar the happiness of his whole alter-life. Filled 
with these dreary reflectioiis, 1 put on my over¬ 
coat, and ivas just about to call my head-clerk to 
give hmi directions about the morrow—when I 
should be absent from the office, us it was the day 
fixed for the wedding—when the door was pushed 
open and a warmly clad female figure entered the 
room. ‘ Hullo, Maigaret! ’ I cried iu a surprised 
toue, for it w'as she. ‘ Whatever brings you hero 
at such a tune i The Colonel is not wors(^ I 
hope r I asked anxiously, lor I began to fear that 
perhaps he had had another seizure of the dread 
disease that luul laid siege to his existence. 

* O no,’ slie replied, sitting down and unfastening 
her warm lur-cloak. ‘ I think he is a little better 
to-night; but he is rather anxious about the 
settlement, so 1 have called to ask you for it Is 
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, Itxeadj?* ThtstewM 4 little aervoas hesitation 
ehont her Toioe ns she look«»i at me with a slightly 
uudone lo<A;. 

It had been ajnaiiged that I ehoold take the 
deed to Harloire urescait with me on the morning 
of the wedding; hat knowing Colonel Sefton’s 
xaOrMd anxiety about the matter, I did not feel 
imnirised that the should want to have the de^ 
in nil own possession. My co-trustee had already 
signed the deed, as a family bereavement had 
t&en him abroad for a few weeks, so that he 
would not be able to be present at the wed- 
ding. 

‘Yes; here it is,’ I replied, as I drew the deed 
from the tin box in which it was kept, and handed 
it to her. Her hands trembled as she took it 
:^m me and placed it on her lap, while she slowly 
removed her gloves. 

' What a lot of writing, and how nicely it is 
written!’ she cried, as she untied the pink tepe 
which was fastened round it and slowly unfolded 
the unwieldy parchment. ‘ I am so nervous about 
to-morrow, Mr Woodroffe,’ she said, after one or 
two attempts to read the contents of the deed. ‘ 1 
want you to tell me all that I shall have to do. 
Must I sign my name where Mr Jamieson has 
signed his V 

‘ No,’ I replied, as I pointed out the two seals 
intended for her and Mr Mainwaring, and shewed 
her where they would have to sign their names, 
‘You can sign it now, if you like,’! said, thinking 
that perhaps it might relieve her anxiety about 
the morrow. 

She accepted my offer with avidity, and I 
accordingly called in one of the clerks as a wit¬ 
ness. As soon as she liad signed her name, I, os 
the remaining of the two trustees, signed mine. 

‘ There! ’ I cried, while the old clerk was attest¬ 
ing our signatures; * there is only one more now to 
sign, and that is Mr Mainwaring ; and as you now 
know all the formalities to be observed in exe¬ 
cuting a deed, you inigbt get him to sign it to¬ 
night ; 80 that there will be nothing to do to it 
to-morrow. I will mark the place with a lead 
pencil where he is to write his name, and any of 
the servants who can write will do os a witness.’ 
I pencilled his name carefully on the deed— 
‘Owen’ one side of the seal, and ‘ Mainwaring’ the‘ 
other. 

Margaret watched me closely. ‘ How strange 
it all is!’ she remarked as I laid down the pencil 
and refolded the stiff parchment. ‘ I suppose you 
have to be very careful in preparing these deeds V 
she continued musingly. And then, as if struck 
with a sudden thought: ‘ What do you do if there 
should happen to be a mistake in the writing i’ 
she asked. ‘ Docs it spoil the deed ?’ 

Old men like talking and explaining, and more 
especially when the auditor is a pleasant, intelligent 
young lady; so 1 at once entered into a learned 
explanation of deeds and documents of like import¬ 
ance. She listened to me very patiently for some 
time ; but at last finding that her particular ques¬ 
tion had not been replied to, she abruptly checked 
my learned dissertation, 

‘Yes, yes V she said somewhat sharply ; ‘but I 
asked you what you did when there was a mistake 
in the writing that it'was absolutely necessary to 
alter.’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘if the alteration is an import¬ 
ant part of the deed, we make those who have to 



sign the deed, and the witeessos, write tl.oir initials 
by the side of the alteration, to shew 1 hat it was 
done before, or at the same time that the deed was 
executed.’ To illustrate mv explanatiou, 1 shewed 
her a deed where attame had been written wrongly, 
and had been tdtered in the way I had described 
to her. 

She seemed satisfied with my^e^pkinatiou, and 
placing the settlement in a small bag that she had 
brought with her, she rose from her seat, and 
stood silently putting on he^ gloves. Her cheeks 
flushed once or twice, and the lips half parted as 
if she were about to speak. 1 was in hopes that 
she was about to confide in me; but my expecta¬ 
tions were disappointed, although X fancied that 
she suppressed a sigh as she took my hand at 
parting, and asked me to bo at Harlowe Orescent 
on the morrow as early as possible, as she was 
afraid of the effects of the excitement of the day 
upon the Colonel, if left too much to himself, 

CHAPTER IV. 

The wedding mom rose cloudy and overcast with 
a biting easterly wind, that chilled one through 
and through with cruel blighting force ; but about 
nine o’clock the wind veered round to Ih^* south, 
and the heavy gray snow-laden clouds rvdled their 
threatening darkness from the sky’s bright face, 
and unveiled the sun’s generous warmth, thawing 
the stony hardness of the frost-bound earth. A 
troublesome client who bad followed me to my 
private residence detained me for some little time, 
so that I was about half an hour later than I had 
promised to bo when £ drove up to the house in 
Ilarlowc Crescent. 

As soon as T entered, I saw by the scared look 
of the old butler who opened the door to^ me 
that something was the matter. ‘Oh, Mr Wood¬ 
roffe ! Such a dreadful thing!’ And he shook 
his head and groaned <li8maUy as he assisted me 
in taking olf my overcoat 

‘ What is the matter, William I asked in an 
alarmed tone. ‘ Js your master ill 1’ 

‘ No, sir,’ he Bigtied an reply. ‘ Worse—worse ! 
My poor dear young mistress! ’ 

‘ What about her ? Tell mo, man, quick ! ’ I 
cried, as, impatient witu hi. slowness, 1 grasped his 
ana roughly. 

‘ Gone, sir, gone !* And tears stood in the faith¬ 
ful fellow’s eyes, for he had known and loved 
his mistress from her earliest childhood, when 
first she had helped to fill the dull old house 
with brightness. 

With dilliculty, I managed to extract from him 
the information that on the arrival of the old 
ladies who hud been Margaret’s governesses, they 
had gone to seek her in her room, but, to their 
astonishment, had found it deserted. The house 
had been searched all over for the missing bride- 
elect, but without a trace of her being found. 

I hurried past the old man, and opened the 
dining-room door. The table was laid for the 
breakfast, that now in all probability would nf»t 
be needed; but no one was there; so 1 rapidly 
' ma<ie my way to the drawing-room, where I found 
the whole househohl assembled in a terrible state 
of confusion. The two old ladies and the Colonel, 
dressed in their wedding finery, were cross-ques¬ 
tioning Margaret’s maid about her mistress; but 
the girl either knew nothing, or if she did, would 

' . . 
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not tay anything' to thKrwr a light ott the myate^, 
Erom her calm aelf'poeseafiion an4 the 4ehherato 
answers that she made, 1 feJ^ eonvinoed that tdie: 
knew more of the matter than she was^ ^ 
ni' 

It was hard to find ont what had really happened^ 
for as soon as I appeared upon the scene, every 
one commenced ^talking at once in a state of the 
greatest excitement. Tne poor old Colonel alone 
was silent He seemed dazed, and too much 
overcome by bis grief to be of any use. He 
moaned feebly when I spoke to him, and wrung 
his hands with a piteous helpless movement as 
he listened to the confused stories and wild con¬ 
jectures the others were pouring into my tortured 
ears. One thing, however, was very plain, and 
that was, that Margaret was not to be found in the 
house. Upon inquiry, I found that she had not 
been seen since just after her early breakfast, 
when she went for her usual morning visit to 
Colonel Sefton’s room, as he never got up till 
after that meal. 

Kneeling beside the bed, she had taken his 
shaking hand in hers, and raising it gently, had 
placed it on her head. ‘ Eless me, dearest father,’ 
she had said in a strangely moved voice. ‘You 
have been father anci mother to me, and I dare 
not do what 1 have to do to-day without your 
mnetion and blessing.’ 

* Why— sanctio7i, my girl! you know you have 
it,’ he had replied; but she, with earnest persist¬ 
ency, had made him repeat the word as, with 
uplifted hand and holy reverence, he blessed his 
beloved adopted daughter, and solemnly com¬ 
mitted her to the all-protecting care of the one 
great Universal Father. (;!reatly agitated, she had 
risen from her knees, and throwing her arms 
round the old man’s neck, had passionately kissed 
him, and, in tearful silence, 'eft the room. 

According to the lUiud s statement, her mistress 
ha<l told her that she preferred dre.ssing herself, 
and would ring for her when she needed her 
as.sisLaucc to pu>t the final tmiches to her toilet. 

Miss I’ercival and her sister had arrived about 
half-past ten, and notwithsUiuding tliat Margaret’s 
maid threw every obstacle in their way, had, 
with the tenacious fussiness of age, forced their 
way up-stairs, claiming as a right the privilege 
of entering the chamber of the motherless bride, 
who owed so much to their careful training. The 
girl sulkily threw open the door for them ; but it 
was too late—the cage was there, but the bird had 
flown. 

15y my advice, a messenger was at once de¬ 
spatched to the church, to break the news to the 
expectant bridegroom of his bride’s disappearance, 
and to seek his assistance in solving the mystery. 
Uneasy as I felt at Margaret’s flight, yet 1 could 
not suppre.ss a feeling of exultation at the thought 
of his disappointment. I was in hopes that she 
had repented at the eleventh hour, and in a moment 
of despair, had fled from the house, and taken 
refuge with some friend, from whom doubtless we 
should soon hear as to lier safety ; nevertheless, I 
could not help feeling rather piqued that I was 
not the friend to whom she had flown. The 
chm-ch where the ceremony was to have taken 
place was not very far from Harlowe Crescent, yet 
the few minutes that William was gone seemed 
almost a lifetime to our excited and impatient 
minds. He quickly returned, but with such a 


BCtoed look of consternation on his benevolenik &Ge, 
wi^ at Mt a that be was the betttor 
Jtl ttew& In aborf; g8S|^ for he was out 

he toM na that he had been to^ 




i was there: nor had bd 


been seen that morning by the wtomshed 
man and sextosbirho had b^n waiting for the briM 
party since eleven o’clock. Mr Mainwaring’s apart¬ 
ments were within a few minute’ walk of the 
church, and William had gone there before-return¬ 
ing to us, in the hope of finding some due to the 
fast-deepening mystery ; but without success, for, 
in answer to his inquiries, he was told that Mr 
Msunwaring had left the house at eleven o’clock 
dressed in his wedding clothes, and with a flower 
in his button-hole. He had driven off in a cab 
with two strangers, who had called a few minutes 
before, and had been asked by the landlady into 
her lodger’s sitting-room, where they waited until 
he came to them from his dressing-room. The 
three had got into the cab together, and seemed 
very friendly. She had not heard any directions 
given to the driver as to the place to which he was 
to drive them, but had supposed, as a matter 
of course, that the church was their destination. 
With the loquacity of her class she had volunteered 
the information that the bridegroom had looked 
very pale ; but—to quote her words as reported 
by William—in ber opinion that was nothing. 
It did credit to his feelings, poor dear man ; for it 
was only prox)er that a man should be a bit over¬ 
come and nervous on his wedding-day. 


lystery 

lergyir 


Instead of clearing, the mystery was thickening. 
What did it mean i The clergyman was waiting ; 
the church was ready, and so were the guests; 
but the bride had flown, and the bridegroom dis¬ 
appeared. It was like trying to play Hamlet with 
tlie characters of the mad Dane and his ill-fated 
sweetheart omitted ! 

But now another element was about to be added 
to our surprise. The fat cook bustled into the 
room bursting with information. From the 
torrent of words with which she deluged us, we 
made out that the butcheFs young man, with 
wlioni she ‘ kept company,’ had just called on his 
morning round, and in the cour.se of conversa¬ 
tion had told her that about ten o’clock that inorn- 
dng he had seen Miss Sefton, dressed in a long 
ulster cloak an<l a hat with a thick veil, walking 
hurriedly along Langton Street, and that at the 
corner she had been met by a toll young gentleman 
with a brown ciu’ly beard, who had placed her arm 
in his, and walked away with her in an opposite 
direction to Hai’lowe Orescent. He know that it 
was Miss Sefton whom he had seen, for as she 
piissed his master’s shop, she had raised her veil to 
read a letter which she was holding in her hand, 
and he thus had had a good view of her face. 

I felt now that it was getting serious. I began 
to be more alarmed. My fears deepened, for this 
last account looked strangely like an elopement; 
and it -was with difficulty that 1 could control 
myself sufliciently to soothe the apprehensions of 
the crushed and heart-broken old man, thus doubly 
bereaved o' his children. Hurrying down-stairs, I 
hastily summoned a cab, and drove at once to the 
house of a sharp and trustworthy detective to 
whom I WHS well known. Fortunately I found him 
in. I rapi<lly put him in possession of all\the 
facts of the case, and anxiously awaited his opinion. 
* Well, sir,’ he replied thoughtfully, after I had 
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finished my talei * tMs certainly is a queer affair. 
I don’t know anytldBg about the young lady; but 
wherever she is, she Will be better off than as the 
wife of Mr Owen Mainwaring, as you call him. 


to rtart for the church.’ 

* Nabbed him ! ’ I cried, astonished and incredu¬ 
lous. ‘Nabbed Mr Maiuwaring? Surely you 
xoistake.’ 

‘Not at all,’ he relied dryly. * We are not often 
caught tripping. For some weeks past we have 
been on tne look-out for Mr Owen Mainwaring, 
aUas Brooke, alias Dundas, alias ‘ Foxy Bill,’ and 
alias a dozen other names, who has long been 
wanted for forgery, coining, and a few other 
genteel employments. We had our suspicions of 
this gentleman, and have been watching him for 
the Iwt month; but we did not know that he was 
the one we wanted until last night, when the 
mother of some wretched girl he had ill-used, 
hearing that he was about to be married to an 
heiress, revenged her child’s spoilt life and early 
grave by betraying him to us; and we nabbed him 
just in time to stop him from doing any more 
mischief.’ 

The detective’s story at once recalled to my 
remembrance the afternoon when Colonel Sefton 
had first told me of Maigaret’s engagement and 
approaching marriage ; and how he and Mr Main- 
waring had been followed by Thomson in the cab 
that had been intended for me. I was rather sur¬ 
prised at the time, but had set it down to some 
mistake, as detectives are not infallible. I had 
therefore said nothing about it, and until now it 
had escaped my memoiy. I also remembered the 
hollow-eyed, delicate girl I had seen crouched on 
tte step of the Colonefs house on the night of my 
introduction to the scoundrel who had so craftily 
ingratiated himself with poor Walter’s father, and 
who, I doubted not, was the poor victim who had 
thus, by the irony of fate, become the means of her 
destroyer's destruction. The man’s object now was 
plain in not objecting to Margaret’s fortune being 
settled on herself. It would thus have been pro¬ 
tected from his numerous creditors; and doubtless 
he had intended to live on its proceeds—or as 
much thereof as he could have extorted from us 
by means of his wife—^in some happy continental 
country where extradition treaties are unknown. 
1 afterwards learned that the earlier years of his 
manhood had been devoted to mining, till a long 
course of failures had driven him to seek new 
pastures for his villainies nearer the great metro¬ 
polis. Well indeed had the prophetic cards pro¬ 
claimed him knave of spades, as many a poor 
widow and orphan chilci had learned to their 
bitter cost! 

Starting the detective in search of onr poor 
Margaret, I hurried back to the Crescent, my heart 
filled with conflicting feelings—deep gratitude to a 
merciful Providence for thus rescuing her from the 
degradation of an ill-fated marriage with a criminal, 
and anxious forebodings; for I knew not what fatal 
or irrevocable step the unhappy girl might have 
taken. ‘Heaven help us! ’ I murmured fervently, 
as I placed my reluctant fingers on the bell-handle, 
for I dreaded the open 'door and the ill news that 
might be in store for me. Remorse and reproach 
lent a leaden weight to my heart. I had presumed 
too hastily in bdieving that Margaret was a willing 


bride. I should have made etrongor efforts to 
have gained her confidence. My old eyes grew 
dim, and 1 felt very aged and weak as my hand 
rested on the bell-handle I was afiraid to pull; and 
I thought of my silent Vow, when news was 
brought to me—^years agone now—^that she my 
soul had loved was no more, that I would be as a 
father to her orphaned girl O Mary I can I meet 
thee again and say I liavo been faithful to my trust ? 
When thou shalt ask me f 9 r thy little one, what 
answer shall I give thee? The sun may shine 
again, but dark and dreary is the chill interval 
while the passing storm-cloud veils his brightness. 
Passing! Yes ; there lies our comfort. Passing 
—it cannot last for ever. Ho])e still finds a 
refuge in Pandora’s box. ‘Weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.’ 


CONCLUSION. 

I had just rung the bell, when a hansom suddenly 
dashed up to the house. Some one threw back 
the doors with a noisy bang and sprang out, with 
a light step, on to the pavement. I turned round 
with a nervous start, for I dreaded the advent 
of fresh sorrows, and to my joyful astonishment 
recognised Walter, 

‘O Watty!’ I cried,- ‘I am so th.ankful to see 
you. We are in such trouble. Margaret’—— 
The words were arrested on my lips with glad 
surprise, for he was deliberately assisting the 
dear lost girl to alight. 

‘ My father first,’ she exclaimed in a kindly tone, 
as I went to take her in my arms; and walking 
quickly past me, she entered the house, for 
William had just opened the door in response to 
my ring. 

Walter hurried after her, anxiety stamped on 
his face ; and William and I, too much astonished 
to speak, followed them up-stairs to the drawing¬ 
room. There was a general burst of exclamalions 
as we made our appearance. Walter linked Mar¬ 
garet’s arm tenderly in his and led her to his 
father. There was a wistful yearning look in his 
bright blue eyes, and his honest inauly face grew 
pale with emotion, that to my partial eyes 
imparted to it an added beauty. ‘Father!’ he 
cried in low earnest tones;, as tiiey stood before 
the old man—‘forgive her. I alone am to 
blame.’ 

There was a pause ; and my heart beat in rapid 
throbs with the anxious feelings which almost 
overpowered me. Colonel Sefton half-rose from 
his seat and made one or two efforts to speak. 
Pride and offended dignity may have been 
struggling for the mastery, but love proved 
stronger than either. He turned to Margaret and 
held out his arms. Not a word was spoken ; but 
with a glad cry she threw herself into his loving 
embrace, and nestled her soft cheeks against the 
old warrior’s weather-worn face. 

Walter stood silently watching this scene. At 
last he spoke. ‘ il^ather! ’ he said, with a subdued 
pathos, ‘ nave you no word to say to me ? ’ 

Afraid to trust himself to speak or to look at 
the bright young face looking so pleadingly at 
him, the proud old man turned his head, aside 
and put out his hand, as if motioning him 
away. 

Margaret saw the repelling movement and 
avert^ looks. Hastily rising to her feet, she 
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Btood by Walter, and placed her two hands on 
his arm. ‘Then you can have nothing to say to 
me,’ she said, and ner clbar young voice spoke the 
words with firm decision as she drew herself up to 
her full height with stately dignity. 

Colonel ^fton started at the sound of her voice. 
‘ Come back, Margaret! ’ he cried in angry tones. 
* What right haye you to leave me, without my 
consent ? ’ 

‘ The right of a wjfe to stand by her husband, 
whatever may befall him! ’ The brave words rang 
out; and her pale cheeks flushed, and her eyes 
flashed and then filled with tears as she drew 
herself still closer to her husband’s side. 

‘Wife!—Husband!’ gasped the old man, as if 
he scarcely could take in the meaning of the 
words. ‘ Then you are married ! ’ The words 
came suddenly, as if he had only just compre¬ 
hended what had occurred, and then he threw 
himself back in his chair, and with a groan 
buried his face in his hands. 

I thought that now the time had arrived for 
me to speak. In a few short telling sentences, I 
related the result of my visit to the detective, 
and did not fail to make good capital out of 
the merciful escape which Margaret had had from 
being linked for life to a felon. 

Colonel Sefton kept his face covered with his 
hands, nearly the whole of the time that I was 
speaking, only shewing by an occasional groan 
that he heard what I was saying. The father’s 
heart was yearning towards his boy, and the hard 
pride which had caused the estrangement between 
them was fast melting. As I finished ray tale, the 
ice disappeared, and once agaiix the stream of 
alfecliou was set flowing. He held out his hand, 
Ircmljling with the feebleness of age, and with 
loving force it was grasped by the strong hand 
of youth, as with tears glistening in his eyes, 
the long pent-up feelings of the young generous 
impulsive nature burst forth, and the unhappy 
past was bridged over, and father and sou a^ain 
were one. * 

1 turned hastily from the scene, and pretended 
to look out of the window, for my work was done; 
but I could not see anything, for a dewy mist came 
before my eyes and obscured my sight At last 
the ill-omened word ‘money’ struck upon my ears. 
As that had been the first cause of the quarrel 
between W alter and his father, 1 began to fear a 
fresh unpleasantness, and that I had been prema¬ 
ture in thinking my work corapieled. 

‘ Don’t trouble, father,’ Walter was saying. 
‘Margaret’s money is all settled on herself. I 
cannot touch a farthing of it.’ As he spoke, he 
drew from the pocket of his overcoat the deed of 
settlement that I had given to Margaret the pre¬ 
ceding afternoon. 

I hastily seized and opening the deed looked at 
the place where I had marked ‘Owen Main waring’ 
in pencil. The pencil-marks were obliterated; 
but in their place was written, in the bold dashing 
characters that I knew so well, ‘ Walter Sefton.’ 
It was properly signed, and duly witnessed by no 
fewer than three witnesses. 

‘ Am I not a good pupil, Mr Woodroffe V laugh¬ 
ingly asked Margaret as slie pointed to the dif¬ 
ferent places in the deed where the names of 
Owen Mainwaring occurred. I was obliged to 
confess that she had indeed been an apt pupil. 
Tlie obnoxious names had been neatly ruled 


tkrov^h, and over each place the more welcome' 
ones, * Walter ^fton,’ been written in Mar¬ 
garet’s fine Italian hand. Following my instruc¬ 
tions, each alteration had written by the side (k it 
the initials of Walter and Margaret as well as 
those of the three witnesses. 

I could not help laughing at Ma^ret’s inge¬ 
nuity in pumping mo for information, and duping 
me out of the deed ; for the Colonel had not sent 
for it, as I had imagined from what she had said to 
me, although with womanly sophistry she denied 
having told a fib, as she had only told me that the 
Colonel was anxious about the deed—which was 
the truth—and not that he had sent her to me 
for it. Walter had declared that he would not 
be married without her fortune being secured to 
his wife; and after much cogitation and many 
schemes for carrying out the prqject, it had struck 
Margaret that the deed which had been prepared 
for her marriage with the wretched man the 
Colonel had chosen for her, might, with a little 
alteration, be made to do just as well for her and 
Walter. The difiSculty, however, was to obtain 
possession of it, and with this view, she had called 
at my office, as already related, when her efforts 
had proved more successful than she had antici¬ 
pated. 

They had been afraid to trust me with their 
secret, lest I should have warned the Colonel 
about it, or advised them against running counter 
to his wishes. They needed not to have been 
so distrustful; for if Mai^aret had confided her 
troubles to me, I would have done all in my 
power to have saved her from a distasteful mar- 
riaga Yet I did not feel quite sure that I was 
free from blame in the matter, as I could not hide 
from myself the fact that Margaret’s repugnance 
to the match had been shewn rather plainly on 
the night of my visit to Harlowe Crescent; but 
as she had made no complaint to me—and she had 
had several opportunities at different times for 
doing so—I had thought that she had at last 
grown reconciled to her fate ; and that as Walter 
seemed quite quiet about the matter, it would be 
better that 1 should let matters take their course, 
than, by an,.iil-timod interference, again wake 
discord. 

I had long passed the days of youth, and was in 
the sere and yellow leaf, when riches begin to lose 
their chann. A succesrful life had enabled me 
to amass a latge fortune; and as I always had 
intended that Walter and Margaret should share it 
when the green grass waved over my head, it was 
no self-denial for mo to give to my godson Walter 
as a wedding gift that which made his fortune 
equal to his bride’s. It still left more than enough 
for the comfort of an old bachelor during the 
few years that he will have to walk this earthly 
pilgrimage. 

My determination relieved Colonel Sefton from 
the nightmare of pride which had been caused by 
his dread of its being thought that he had secured 
Margaret and her wealth for his son ; an-i although 
he protested against it, yet I saw that he could not 
quite conceal his pleasure at this happy ending of 
his difficulties. I maintained my right to do as I 
pleased with my own ; and his protestations were 
abruptly brought to a close by William, who with 
praiseworthy zeal for our creature comforts, threw 
open the door, and in a loud voice proclaimed 
that the d^jedner was served, Hk announcement 
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<»eated a pleasant diveirsioxi ; and the bride and imv 
bridegroom leading ^ way, I offered my arm to took 
Jklisa Brid^t Pcrciyal, and the Colonel followed 
with the mder lady. And thus we ^thered round ' 
the table, a subdued happiness filling our hearts 
08 , with brimming glassas, we pledged the happy 
pair, and sought to forget the past in the brightness 
of the future; for the king of hearts had indeed 
trumped the knave of spades. Hearts had wou, 
and Margaret had scored the honours. 

* Ah, Walter, you artful dog! ’ I exclaimed as 
the blushing bride was cutting the cake, *I now ; 
know what you meant when, on the night that 11 
told you of Margaret’s engagement, you informed i 
me that you were going to be married, and would 
guarantee that your choice would meet with my 
warmest approbation.’ 

Owen Mainwaring, alias Brooke, alios Dundas, 
alias ‘ Foxy Bill,’ was tried and convicted for forgery 
—the other charges not being pressed, and a heavy 
sentence pronounced against him. His crafty and 
scheming spirit, however, could not rest quiet in 
durance, and he planned a desperate escape, in 
which he was nearly successful; but a bullet trom a 
warder’s gun, as he was disappearing in the thick 
fog which enveloped the prison on the night of 
his attempt, closed his mortal career, and sent him, 
without a moment of warning, before the 'great 
Judge from whose dread verdict there is no 
app^. 

Colonel Scfton has long been gathered to his 
fathers; and 1 must soon shuille off this mortal 
coil and join the ranks of the Eternal; but I am 
content to go, for Margaret is the cherished 
mistress of a fond and happy home ; and secure m 
her husband’s love, she can spare the poor old 
bachelor, whose life’s romance no one, but himself 
and Margaret’s sainted mother, ever knew. 


may be preceded by a brief allusion to what 
took place when Haydn the author of the 
Creation was about to take his leave of this 
world. Haydn had reached his seventy-eighth 
year when it was determined that his oratorio 
should be performed once more at Vienna, near 
which city he resided in a snug little villa. ‘A 
hundred and sixty musicians for the pur* 

E ose. The audience numbered more than fifteen 
undred people, filling the palace of Prince Lob- 
kowitz, in which the concert was held. The poor 
old man insisted, notwithstanding his weakness, 
upon once more seeing that public assembled for 
whom he had laboured so much. He was con¬ 
veyed in his arm-chair into the magnificent saloon, 
where every heart was affected. The Princess 
Esterhazy, and Madame de Kurtzbech, the friend 
of Haydn, met him. The flourishes of the orchestra 
and still more the agitation of the spectators, 
announced his arrival. He was placed in the 
middle of three rows of seats, occupied by his. 
friends and the principal persons in Vienna. 
Before the music began, Salieri the director of 
the orche.stra came to receive Haydn’s orders. 
They embraced. Salieri then hastened to his 
place, and amidst the general emotion of the 
assembly the orchestra commenced. The eflect 
produced by the sacred music, added to the sight 


ORATORIO MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCES. 

No form of music so soon takes deep hold of the 
contemplative mind as that which is applied to 
Scriptural topics. Inspired writing, when ])re- 
sented to us in musical allegory, impresses the 
mind with greatly increased force, as any one 
will admit who has listened to Handel’s magni¬ 
ficent choruses in the Messiah, or to the lovely 
melodies or recitatives by which the leading 
incidents in Christ’-s advent are told in that re¬ 
markable composition. Were we to incjuire into 
the history of the oratorio, we should tmd it of 
comparatively recent date, although Old Testa¬ 
ment writings leave no d»ubt that music on some 
well-devised system was the great medium lor 
worshipping the Creator in the earliest times. 
In listening to sacred music well performed, men 
and women for the time forget the troubles of 
every-day life. The pleasant excitement caused 
by thrilling harmony is designed to have this 
effect, and any reader may be asked if he has not 
experienced such feelings during the perform.-mce 
of grand choral works ? Does not an auditor, 
during the progress of the music, leave mundane 
things behind, and feel something like a foretaste 
of the employment of good men in a future and 
better world than this ? 

It is an undoubted- fact that the salutary 
impressions produced by good oratorio music 
tend to the well-being of society, and ought to be 
encouraged. A modern example of such music 


of its great composer on the point of (luitting this 
world, may be conceived. Surroumied by the 
nobility of Vienna and by his Iriends, by artist.s, 
and by lov<*ly women, whose eyes were all fixed 
on him, listening to the pruLse.s of God which he 
himself had imagined, llaydn bade a glorious adieu 
to the world anil to life. So much glory ami love 
frequently caused him to weep, and lie found him¬ 
self much exhausted at tlie conclusion of flic first 
act. His chair was then hrouglit in ; and as he 
Wivs about to leave the concert-room, ordering 
those who carried him to stop, he tir.st bowed to 
the public; and then turning fo the orchestra with 
re.il German feeling, he raised his h.and8 to heaven, 
and with tears in his eyes blessed tlK former com¬ 
panions of his labour^.’ 

In this brief reimuiocence of Haydn we see 
how he was loved, and how his inspired composi¬ 
tion was the centre of that love, sending out 
its rays in every direction ; sometimes in voiwl 
beauties, and at other timci in grand instrumental 
representations of creative w isdoiu. Who has not 
experienced the thrill ing effect of the ivell-declaimed 
recitative, ‘And God created man, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life,’ followed by 
the unsurpassed melody, ‘ In native worth; * and 
further where the descriptive sentence seems pro¬ 
longed, to listen to the musical emphasis, ‘ To 
Heaven erect and tall—he stands—a man— the 
Lord—and king of Nature all.’ IIow sweetly also, 
vocal and in..5trumental music blend in the descrip¬ 
tion of man’s higher intellectual faculties, thus, 
‘And in his eyos with brightness shines, The soul 
— the breath and image of liis God.’ And then 
the grandeur of this individual creation is acknow¬ 
ledged ill the magnificent chorus, ‘Achieved is 
the glorious work.’ 

While, therefore, the veneration which all lovers 
of musie feel for Haydn is as fervent now as it 
was at the time to which w’e have alluded, and 
about which people read as though it was an event 
never to be repeated ; it is most pleasing to know 
that England nas a living composer, whose most 
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recent work evoked an ovation akin to that which. 
Haydn experienced. There are many talented 
composers of secular music in the kingdom; but 
we are simply alluding to oi*atorio music, and 
England may be proud of the man who produced 
the oratorio Jotepn, first performed at the I^eeds 
Musical Festival in September 1877. The soul¬ 
stirring grandeur of the composition, and the com¬ 
pleteness with which it was rendered, must increase 
the conviction that the United Kingdom holds its 
own in point of musical composition. Professor 
Macfarren, the author of the oratorio, holds the dis¬ 
tinguished positiois of head of the Royal Academy 
of Slusic. The Profeasor composed the oratorio at 
the request of the Festival Committee; and in sub¬ 
mitting the work to the immense representative 
audience then gathered, the music went direct to the 
hearts of the people. From beginning to end there 
was breathless attention ; music and words alike 
commanded the deepest sympathy. That under¬ 
current of conversation which so often mars the 
enjoyment of music, was eaiirely absent. Old and 
young both listened with appreciation. Many eyes 
were brought to tears of enjoyment, and many 
clieeks iiuivered with that excitement which music 
alone can call up. 

It is not intended here to give a detailed 
description of tiie oratorio, .but just to indicate the 
success of the first performance. The Biblical narra¬ 
tive of Joseph is full of incidents susceptible of 
fine emotional music ; and DrE. J. Monk of York 
Minster, who arranged the text, knew well the 
liiglily sensitive mind and heart of the composer— 
his brotlier-in-law. The first part of the oratorio 
is laid in (’anaau, and the second in Egypt. The 
chief charaoteis are .Jacob, Reuben, Joseph, Ben¬ 
jamin, and Ph.iraoh. Thou there is a semi-chorus 
of tlie Nine Brethreai, and choruses of Shepherds, 
Isluuaehtes, Egyptian.^, and Wise Men. The or- 
che'»tration is more ela’wiate and effective than 
can be found ia almost any previous work 
whether sacred or .secular. In its general effect 
the music is pastoral, reiumding one of the teiit- 
lif'e of the P.itriarchs. The choruses are all grand 
and highly de.»criptive, whether they are sung by 
iShejiherds, Ishmaelites, or Egy])tians, and they 
are all associated with characteristic instrumental 
music suggestive of antiijuity. As an instance of 
fine melody we may mention Jacob’s opening song, 
‘1 dwdi m tlic hind wherein my father was a 
stranger; By faith ho sojourned in the laud of 
proi’iise as m a strange country,’ &c. More inspiring 
melody can scarcely be imagined. And then the, 
melody becomes a duet, or dialogue between Jacob 
and Joseph. Jacob rejoicing in his song, iloclarcs 
that ho loves Joseph more than all his children, 
because he was the sou of his old age, hence he 
liad made him a coat of many colours. Joseph 
responds, rejoicing in such loving favour. These 
are the first vocal numbers of the oratorio, and 
they bespeak for the whole work an interest which 
doe.s not flag m a single note. Chorus, song, and 
dialogue follow for a couple of hours with un¬ 
abated interest, and that interest is bound up with 
delightful instrumentation. At times it is bold 
and martial; at other times soft and diffusive. 

Many novel effects are of course imported into 
Ishmaelitish and Egyptian music hy the aid of 
instruments which are not found in common 
use. The harp too is employed with remarkable 
effect, and chiefly in the melodies. At the- close 


of the oiatorio the audience gave way to their pent* 
up feelinge of admiration in an ovation, which 
increased as the Professor was led to the front of 
the orchestra by his brother, Mr Walter Macfarren, 
who conducted the performance. The Professor, 
it will be remembered, is blind; and the scene 
which now presented itself was one that can never 
be fei^otten by those who had the privilege of 
participating therein. The audience included men 
eminent in science and art; and as the fair sex 
graced the palace when Haydn bade adieu to the 
world, so did it constitute nearly half the audience 
in the magnificent town-hall at Leeds, and share 
in the emotion of the hour. They saw before 
them the composer of a work which appealed to 
tUeir sympathies and evoked the highest feelings 
of their nature—a work rendered as nearly as 
possible perfect, by the artists engaged in ita 
delivery, and notably by the exquisite voices of 
Santley and Folk 

An elevating tendency is thus the mission of 
oratorio music, and as such is a species of public 
recreation which it would be well to promote. 


WILD SPORT IN PATAGONIA. 

Amono the many curious types of semi-civilised 
man to be found on the continent of South 
America, not the least remarkable is the ostrich- 
hunter, who roams over the territory extending 
between the fortieth and fifty-third degree of 
south latitude, between the Cordilleras and the 
bca. Let the reader picture to himself a per¬ 
fectly desolate region, shut in by the forbidding 
Patagonian coast; a long line of black rugged rocks, 
where Magellan and las brave followers landed iu 
1520, and Drake some sixty years later; a desert 
extending for about seven hundred miles, with an 
area of twice the extent of that of Great Britain, con¬ 
sisting only of immense arid jilains, with here and 
there a glittering salt lake, and broken occasion¬ 
ally by deep ravines or caiions, with their scanty 
patches of alluvial soil For thirty or forty miles 
at a stretch nothing is to be seen but this sombre 
landscape; a few straggling stunted bushes being 
the only shelter from the fierce winds which 
sweep continually over these apparently boundless 
wastes. 

‘Nature must have made Patagonia la.st of all 
her works; and the horn of Plenty from which an 
abundance of rich gifts hud been poured over the 
rest of the world, was well nigh exhausted wliea 
that countr 3'’8 turn to be endowed came round.’ 
So says a writer who has lately visited it. And 
yet this same writer, Mr Beerbohm, confesses ta 
having experienced that strange lascinatiou which 
is cast by this singular region over all who care 
for a time to intermingle with its necessarily 
sparse population. Here are to he found at cer¬ 
tain spots encampments of the Tehuelche Indians, 
who, notwithstanding their decided physical and 
intellectual superiority over the greater part of 
tlieir race, have been gradually driven southwards 
by the more warlike tribes'; aud here too, joy¬ 
fully casting aside the fetters of civilisation, and 
facing a lite of hardship and privacion, dwells 
the ostrich-hunter. The man who adopts this 
peculiar vocation may be very freq^uently an 
Argentine guacho with a dash < j Indian blood 
in his veins; but just as often he is a being of 
European nationality, whom accident has trans- 
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fiimd to the«» 7^00*, tad vlio baa adopted the 
: Hfe with ae one *to the 

aaaimer equipment for the 

pro&Beum coB^^ and dogs, a 

|feMso»r#' ^ of which we ehall 

p^SKsatikf l huntine>knife and steel, 

tlae xi^foic itoaaatrements (which serve for a bed), 
wad vl&b Induipensable capa or robe of goaimco 
Suc,^'. ' W this latter it would be itnpoasible 

to ^wave the biting winds and hail-storms, or to 
Wnd off the pitiless rain, which will pour down at \ 
•isaitain eeasons for days together without inter- - 
mWon. The dress of the ostrich-hunter consists 
isi a shirt, a jacket, a chiripa or kind'•of kilt, i 
fsstened by a broad leather belt, in which he sticks i 
his knife, revolver, pipe and tobacco-pouch; and a | 
pair of potro boots, made in simple fashion ! 
tlie skin of the leg of the horse taken whole, 
softened patiently by hand, and adapted by wear 
to Uie shape of the foot Most of his requirements 
are furnished to him by the guanaco—a sp^ies of 
alpaca—with the hjde of which he makes his lasso, 
rems, bolas, and shoes, the flesh being also his main 
food. His other necessaries, prominent amongst 
which are his tobacco and his matiS or tea, he 
obtains by selling his ostrich feathers at Sandy 
Point, in the Straits of Magellan. I 

It is usual for two or three hunters to join com-' 
pany, to assist each other in their difficulties and 
dangers ; to cheer the nights by the camp-fire, or 
the da)'8 of forced inaction by story or song; for 
the hunter is an easy-going vagabond, free ^ike 
from regrets for the past or cares for the morrow, 
who bears with philosophical indifterence whatever 
fate may have in store for him. 

There are two kinds of ostrich in Patagonia—the 
Avestruzmoro(iJft«aATOmco»o), which is found in 
the north, near the Bio Negro ; and the Rhea Dar- 
mnii, a smaller bird, that frequents the southern 
plains. Neither is equal in value to the African 
ostrich ; the feathers, which are gray in the Aves- 
tniz moro, and brown and white in the Rhea 
Darwinii, being sold at the low price of from one 
to two dollars per pound. The latter bird is 
extremely shy, possessing very acute powers of 
vision, smd requiring an exceeaingly swift dog to 
bring it down. 

When closely pressed, the ostrich will double like 
the hare; and thus often escapes the hounds, which 
are unable to stop suddenly in their impetuous 
course. Should the hunter be near enough to 
do so with effect, he swings his liolas two or 
three times round his head, and flinging them at 
the bird, brings it to the ground. These bolas— 
round stones or pieces of lead sewn up in the 
hide of the guanaco, and united by thongs of 
leather—are used with the greatest precision bv 
one w'ho is accustomed to them; a skilful man will 
throw them, for instani^ at a refractoiy colt at 
full gallop, and pinion his hind-legs pdthout doing 
Imn the least ^mage. But as it is immensely 
difficult to gain this art, which requires great 
confidence and nerve, the novice will frequently 
find himself throwing the bolas in precisely the 
opposite direction from that intended. 

The Patagonian ostrich makes its nest by scoop¬ 
ing a'hole in the ground under the shelter of a 
bush, and placing in it a few wi^s of grass to make 
it soft for the chicks. From ten to forty eggs may 
be found in a nest, twenty being, however, the 
usual number; and it is the male bird that takes 


upon itself the duty of hatching the and 
looking after the young. Oontmy to received 
opinionSi he is a most exemplary parent ; and 
during mtey weather wiU patieii% rit Upon the 
neet lor many days at a a^teh; and although 
in fine weather he will grase fmr an hour or two 
in the eveniugi he will never wandm* to auy 
distance, for Imv of the foxes, •t^oh axe tdways 
prowling abont. It is arid, however^ riiat should 
one ^ be br^tmi ^ away, the bird wiE 
immediately mim it^ imd becoming furious, wiE 


anyvdiero about Eie plauffi; and these which 
the natives call ^henatchos,’ wEI keep good for as 
long a period as six months, and are consequeuEy 
very vamahle to the hunter, when his other pro¬ 
visions become exhausted. 

The yerba mate; the leaf of the Ilex Para- 
gmyemu, dried and reduced to powder, is in 
fact the of South America ; and from its power 
of resisting damp and exposure, as well as from its 
stimulating and refreshing properties, is exceed¬ 
ingly valuable to the traveller. But indeeti the 
mate bowl is iierpetually in demand at all seasons 
and with every class of people in .South America, 


ith eve^ class of people in .South America, 
while verba forms an important article of export 
from Paraguay. At Sandy Point the ostrich- 
hunter, as we have already stated, sells his feathers 
and obtains his supply of mate, tobacco, rice, and 
biscuit; and as bis visits to that distant spot are 
few and far between, it often happens that he is 
denied even these. On such occasions, although the 
amount of meat which he consumes is something 
astounding, he is nevertheless tormented with au 
almost insatiable hunger, and his strength dimin¬ 
ishes i>erceptibly ; indeed, but for the ostrich eggs, 
of which, notwithstanding their indigestilde char¬ 
acter, he contrives to eat an immeusa number, 
the jpampas-huuter would be reduced to terrible 
straits. 

The flesh of the ostrich, of which the best bits 
are the gizzard and the wings, is said to be not 
unlike that of the turkey, and some of the hunters 
having attained to no slight skill in Pampas 
cookery, serve it up in various ways. The mewi 
is varied by a fat ^lanaco, or by a puma when in 
season, as well as by tlic email annadillo and 
several kinds of birds. The armadillo is con¬ 
sidered quite a delicacy, and the puma is also 
much prized. This animal is tlie enemy of the 
ostrich and guanaco, being able to kill one of the 
latter, even when fuU grown, by a single blow of 
its paw. 

It is, however, very cowardly, and wiE scarcely 
defend itself when attacked by man. If taken 
young the puma can be easily tamed, and makes 
a playful good-tempered pet, becoming much at¬ 
tached to its master and extremely fond of notice 
and caresses. 

Guauacos are generaUy found in heids of from 
one to two hundred, although occasionally an old 
male may be found roaming alone. They inhabit 
Patj^onia in immense numbers, and are fond of 
wading or standing in the salt lakes. The heiwi 
of the animal resembles that of a camel, while the 
body is somewhat like the deer; the wool of a 
reddish yellow mixed with white. These creatures 
always post sentinels at some distance from their 
main body, which give warning of the approach 
of danger oy a shriU cry not unuxe the uci^ing of 
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a horse. It ir. from the skitis of the yoimg 
when not more than three weeks oM, that the 
Indian womeii form the cafa, eewmg them to** 
gether very c! overly witih thmr rude hone needles, 
and using guiinaco dhewB instead of thread. The 
dowry of a Tehudche maMen consists very fre¬ 
quently of three or fonr new gnanaco mantles} 
while the price .paid for her '% her lover will 
probably be six or eight maroa with the addition 
of some sugar and W^uit, or anything he may be 
able to obtain; and it is from amongst these people 
that the Patagonian hunter, if he goes in for such 
a luxury, will in Aost cases select his bride. If, 
however, matrimony does not prove agreeable to 
him, he will without ceremony return the recalci¬ 
trant fair one to her fethePs tent; and indeed, as a 
rule the hunter prefers to lead his wild life with¬ 
out being bound by ties of any kind. 

He is, as has been seen, an exceptional character, 
his distinguishing traits being a love of liberty 
and an aversion to everything conventional. Prom 
the Indians he has learned the art of taming 
wild horses, some men beiirg wonderful adepts in 
this line. Bravery, watchfulness, endurance, and 
sharpness of vision are the special qualifications for 
success, and in none of these is he found to fail; 
and so fasciiiating is the mode of life which the 
PampiOs-hunter has adopted, that he scarcely ever 
exchanges it for any other. Indeed, it would seem 
impossible to him, after having tasted the delights 
of unbridled freedom and intimate communion 
with nature, to ever again resign himself to what 
he considers the annoying shackles of civilised 
existence. 


THE OUBLIETTE. 

1*AUX II.—TUB BECHETS OP PLKBSIS LBS TOUB8, 

Life has gone hardly witl; 'le Marquis of Clair- 
luarais since we beheld him last. Before leaving 
Ples-sis les Tours, Louis had seen with his own 
eyes bis ‘ iustj^ctious ’ carried out; and in one of 
tile dungeons of which Claude had until then only 
hoard, ho liad leisure to learn at what cost one 
braves the whims of an autocratic king. 

What, c.ompared with his now dreadful abode, 
was imprisonment in the comparatively pleasant 
gateway tower—with dainty food, space, and air, 
the sound of luunau voices, the society of 
Leonie I Let us look at the unfortunate Marquis 
as he sits in hie dreary abode many months 
later. It is a vaulted cell, close to and below 
the moat. The massive stone walls are green 
and slimy with damp. Slimy also are the 
creatures that crawl over them. As to furniture, 
there is a ponderous oaken table, fixed to the 
floor; a rough block of stone for a seat; and a 
bench, also of stone, jutting out from the wall and 
covered with a straw palliasse, dirty and foul in 
odour. From the roof, suspended by strong chains, 
hangs an iron lamp. Upon the .table are a pitcher 
of water and a lump of black bread partly eaten. 
The only light and air that enter this wretched 
jflace come from a nawow embrasure high up in 
the wall, so high, that even by standing upon his 
couch, Claude fails to reach it with the tip of his 
linger. 

Twelve months of this existence have wrought 


a woM change in our once gay Mamnia. The 
kiilg'e disciplihe has done its work, aided by Hie 
dei^it to which Olaude has now abandoned hiin- 
eel£ He the table, Ms head bowed dinm 

upon his thin vnttc hands. One solitary gleam of 
sa nsMue Com^ Ihlongh Ihc loophole, and 
tcndeHy idilii; now tumbled and 

unoared fm, It iofif Tox a time idth a 

shadow cf Its Chi hair whidh 

caught the heart of in iHi silken 

me&es. |%r so lo% tie ‘h}nd^ «l|>Hve. h^^ bees 
debarred '&« sight of snnsyni^ HbESit h^ 
to look for it, and does not n»}lio 0 it now. In 
motionless apathy, that amthy wMidt is htgn' only 
when hope mes utterly, he awaits nrhatevar May 
yet befall him. Perhap jtist now lu> Heaps, and 
dreams of freedom! i 

One may perhaps wonder why the kind- 
hearted governor of Plessis does not ameliorate, 
as we imagine he could, the rigours of Claude’s 
miserable life. ■ But Louis had taken care of 
that. Whether he had cause to suspect undue 
leniency on the part of M. Lamarque, or whether 
it was dictated solely by the distrust inherent in 
the king’s character, he had announced, before his 
return to Paris, that for the future the governor 
should visit no prisoner except in the company of 
two warders, chosen by himself—Louis. He con¬ 
descended to explain that it was unwise to expose 
BO valuable a life as that of his trustworthy servant, 
M. Lamarque, to the chance of an attack from a 
jierhaps desperate prisoner, and therefore it was 
needful that assistants should be at hand; which 
assistants he provided. Spies, these undoubtedly 
were—men only too glad to report any dereliction 
of duty to the tyrant Louis—^men only too glad to 
rise upon the governor’s ML In those days, the 
hand of so-called Justice was swift, the distance 
from prison to grave short! 

When the unlucky Marquis of Olair-marais 
was first removed from the gateway tower to 
the dungeon, Gustave Chapellier was inclined 
to congratulate himself thereupon. It seemed 
to bis benighted mind that the fact opened a 
straighter road to L6onie’s favour. ‘She would,’ 
he said to himself, ‘forget her passing fancy 
when she saw its fascinating cause no more;’ 
proving by that foolish remark how utterly 
Ignorant he was of a woman’s heart. Time 
brought him wisdom. Claude was gone certainly, 
if that wa.s any consolation to an unappreciated 
suitor; but was that suitor’s case advanced thereby ? 
Alas for Gustave! he found, to his disgust, that 
Ijuonie Lamarque was further from him than ever. 
She tolerated him before ; she utterly avoided 
him now. If he ventured to join her on the 
ramparts or seek her in her mother’s room, she 
treated him witli a cold indifference. If he spoke 
to her, she seldom answered ; but tb^ brown eyes 
gazed straight before her into vacancy, into a 
region where Gustave was not! And the light 
had faded from those weary eyes, with their now 
con.staut far-away look, for they‘were with her 
heart,’ and that i^as in the cell of Claude 
d’Estrelles. Not in idle sorrow only. Of what 
avail is that to those we love? But help- 
practical help—how could Leonie give it, as brave 
and faithful women had given it before to those 
men who were dear to them? That was the 
thought which day and night wearied the brain 
of the governor’s fair child ; which was with her, 
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Iltellixfttive ftimiMit liopeleas, in her daily 

4 i»ieB, bar inil» roond the moat, her 

bta^ 'iai immarried French women, 

I<4caa« Hatvingheen educated in a con- 


veiS^ ladar noiMW, ft was her custom to go there at 
loot tm» a Week for the purptwe of viMting the 
good auna, who gladly welcomed her, and in whose 
charge she frequeutJy remained all night On 
these expeditions she rode her own black horse 
Haroun, accompanied by her own particular page 
Silvaiu, a lad devoted to his young mistress. And 
as no one would have been bold enough to molest 
the daughter of so powerful a man as the governor 
of Plessis, L^onie’s rides were taken when and 
where she chose. Of late, these visits to the con¬ 
vent of Sainte Maimierite had been almost daily. 
She prayed earnestly for guidance from heaven; 
she vowed offerings endless and rich to her patron 
Saint L6on and to the Blessed Virgin, if assistance 
were given her in this hour of need. 

At length the maiden’s prayers for aid in behoof 
of her hapless lover were apparently heard ; for 
falling asleep one night with Claude’s name upon 
her lips, L4onie dreamed a strange dream. She 
was in the old cliapel of the castle, when a panel 
in the carved reredos behind the altar flow open, 
and a shadowy hand pointed into a gloomy 
passage. She stepped into the passage, through 
which a shadowy form guided lier steps, and 
a voice sad and faint, coming apparently from ] 
far away, seemed repeating to her: ‘ The secret I 
way is here.’ Then by one of those transi -1 
tions so easy in our dreams, from an actor she j 
became only a spectator. She saw the Marcjuis of 
Clair-marais in his dungeon, pallid and woe-begone, 
and sought to approach him, but could not. A 
something held her back, while still the same 
voice murmured in her car: ‘The secret way; 
look! the secret way,’ And behold, the massive 
stone wall opened, and a semblance of her»eli, 
carrying a lamp, which floo<led the dungeon witlj 
its light, came through. The vision approached the 
Martiuis, and taking his hand, drew him to the 
dark opening. There seemed to be some words 
of joyful parting; then Claude disappeared; the 
wall closed, and the figure slowly vanished wheri', 
it stood, the light dying out as the vision passed 
away. 

‘ The saints have heard me ! ’ was the young 
girl’s joyful exclamation as she sprang up, while 
yet the dew lay upon the fair fields around Plessis, 
and threw herself down before the little oratory 
of her room in passionate thankfulness. 

That night, when silence and sleep fell upon the 
fortress, Iconic, noiseless os a gliost, visited the 
chapel in tliat portion of the old building which 
yet remained after Louis XL had built himself a 
palace whose stones were cemented witli blood. 
Fortunately, the way to it was easy and the risk 
of detection not great. No restless priest kept 
vigU there The tapers burning day and night 
before the Virgin’s shrine, gave light enough for 
the work in hand; and commending herself to 
heaven, L4onie searched long and patiently upon 
her knees for a secret spring in Uie beautiful oaken 
reredos. For a long time—so long that the tapers 
were growing dim in the gray dawn—that search 
was a<ade in vain. But success came at last A 


c!ick->« email panel flaw open, and disclosed— 
what} Alas I no passa^, but a littda ckvity aWut 
two feet square, in which lay some 4u6ty papers. 
L4ouie swept them impatienuy on to the uour, and 
examined carefully the opening—to no purpose. 
The stone wall was everywhere impenetrable; there 
was no sign of anything which could be used as 
a secret spring; and indeed had there been any, 
it was impoffiiole that even Li^onWs slender form 
could have pushed itself through the opening, kill 
less the br^er shoulders of a man. Weary and 
sick-hearted, the pvemor’s daughter leaned against 
the altar. Of what avail were her prayers ? The 
dream had only mocked her after all. The bitter¬ 
ness of this disappointment taught her how much 
she had hoped, and how foolishly. 

The light growing stronger, warned her of the 
danger of being found where she w’as; and luecha- 
nicmly picking up the papers, she closed tbc panel 
and fled away to her room. Fate befriended her ; 
she met no curious inquirers. And concealing 
the papers, she lay down to rest, bafHed, but not 
conquered. 

That evening, just before sunset, I/onic .stood 
at her casement with the papers taken fiom tlie 
chapel, in her hand. She turned them over, 
having first secured her door, and looked at them 
idly. They were old and musty. Ilecot's of the 
unliappy men who bad been incarcerated at I’lessis, 
disapiiearing finally from liunian ken by means 
known only to tlie initiated; warrants, accounts, 
letters, such things as governor» might accumu¬ 
late during their regency. Disheartened, r-he 
gazed at them without interest. They did not 
bring her nearer to (fiauile. One scroll of vellum 
rolled otf the table to her feet, and picking it up, 
she glanced at it carelessly betore pushing it a-nle 
with the others. The glance was sufiitient, tor 
I/onie Jield in her hands a ]>l.in, ch ar and di.s- 
tiuct, of the secret passages ol I’leasis Ics Tours! 
And so the blessed dieaiu had not been all in 
vain. For a while she studied the plan intently, 
dismissing from her mind as imjiriu ticable many 
ways of which the approaches were too hazardous, 
too closely guardeil ; when suddenly she went 
swiftly to her bedside, where n carved wooden 
wainscot rose to meet the tapistry hangings, and 
sought a particular group of flowers. I'heieiu, 

I according to the scroll, lay a Hpring, and beyond it 
[ a passage leading to the dreary cell, wherein 
I Claude was slowly lingering out his days. 

Some time elapsed U-fore la-onie could nntve the 
sjiring, stiff no doubt from long disuse. But 
fimdly it yielded; the panel creaked upon its rusty 
hinges, and there was the passage, gloomy-looking 
as a grave. The hour was favourable for explora¬ 
tion. Madame had gone into the town; the 
governor was occupied in compiling reports ; and 
the maiden was safe from interruption for a while. 
Lighting a lamp, she jiassed into the opening. 
The way was narrow, dusty, and utterly dark, but 
supjtiied with air from one or two narrow slits in 
the wall, which was evidently the outer one of the 
castle. She shaded her lamp, that no gleam might 
betray her to any unfriendly eyes, although the 
chances of such a thing were small. Presently 
she came to a fliglit of steps ; alter that, another 


ture and iuo.ss-grown. The air that came through 
the apertures w-as chill and dank. Leonie sbivering 
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in her thin white drwa. shaded more cwefoUy wHh *iefee«n| howor. All that day he went 
the lamp, which hieherea in the strong draught about meol^ioally—^like one who sees a 
And now, suddenly she came to a stamd^still. viidon. denied to oth^r eyes. L^onie, palnd, mm 
Her farther progress was barred by an impene- thoughtfiil idso^ noticed her father's cuiious J#fe- 
trable wall of stone. It rose before her, massive occapatioa; tot he avoided all questioning wim 
aiid unyielding, with no sign of panel or door on a st^ morotorew unusual wth him. He aeara, 
its sullen face. She raised the light, and studied however^ gladly, that L^nie intended visiting the 
eagerly its rough surface ; the ponderous stones convent 01 Samte H(U!|^erite that evening, 
covers with patches of moss, dripped with mois- *yM,yes; go, my cnild. Eemmn all night, and 
ture, and were stained a dull red and' brown remember to pray earnestly for all unfortuuatea’ 
by the action of tiAe and damp. Presently her ‘ I will, my father.* 

hand came in contact with a small iron bolt; and The governor shut himself up in his private 
setting down- her damp, Liionio sought with all apartment^ thankful that the maiden would be 
her strength—the strength of love and devotion— away from Plessis’ evil precincts when that unholy 
to move it. At length the stubborn bolt gave deed was done. 

way, and one of the ponderous stones revolving Just before sunset, Silvain brought the horses to 
upon a secret spring, fell back, leaving an open the lodge-door. His companion mounted, and rode 
space. The strong will had at last won the way; slowly down the court-yard, returning gravely the 
and with a boating heart Leonie stepped into the salutes of the soldiers who were on guard or loiter- 
duugeou of Claude d’Estrelles ! ing about, Silvain engaging in a laughing war of 

It was past sunset. At any moment the warders words with one of the warders standing by the 
might be expected to make tbeir usual rounds; great gate. After a trifling delay, the portcullis 
and tlie governor’s daughter remained only long was raised; the drawbridge chains rattled as the 
enough to whisper hope and comfort to the captive, ponderous apparatus fell clattering into its place, 
promising to return later on, when they would be and tbe riders passed out, steaduy walking their 
sale from spies and interruption. And so they horses until a turn of the road hid them from 
met night after night, discussing plans, possible view. 

and impossible, for Claude's deliverance; while When it grew dusk, and the time came for 
strengthening food and wine, procured for Leonie changing the outer guard, the drawbridge was 
by the faithlul ailvaiii, soon wrought a healthful lowered once more, to permit the exit of the night 
change in Claude’s pallid cheeks and sunken eyes, patrol. With them passed out a Sister wearing 
He dared not trim bis ragged locks and beanl” or the dark-blue robes and large coif of Sainte Mar- 
seek to improve the ajijiearance of bis soiled guerite’s convent. A black muslin veil was 
garments. Suspicion’s tjmek glance would have thrown over her coif, partly shading her features, 
detected the change, iiut steailily, surely, he ‘ A good-night to you, my Mother,’ said the 
gaiiu'd strength as the days went on. And the porter, respectfully removing his cap. The Sister 
mother and father rejoioeil to see that Leonie murmured something in return. The soldiers 
grew brighter than she had been for many weary quickly made way for her. 

months, dreaming little of hidden cause. ‘ Who is it then ? ’ said a new-comer of the 

(Jravc and moUleatou'^ were the.se interviews guard to his comrade, 
between tbe lover- ; and tbougli a beginning had ‘ Mother Angelique of Sainte Marguerite’s,’ 
been ellecte'd, Low much remained to be done, replied the other, who was busy tightening the 
before the Mm'quis of Clair-marais should see the girths of his horse. ‘She comes often to visit our 
outside of I’leosis les Tours’ grim walls! One ladies. She has stayed late to-day talking with 
Bclieme was pondered and discussed often. Its Madame, no doubt A good woman, the Mother 
veiy simjilicily was a recoiumendatiou; by that Angelique, they say.’ 

bold simplicity it might succeed. And so it was ‘ They are all good, these religious ones,’returned 
tinally accepted and decided upon. And the lUth the other. ‘But name of grace! 'tis but a dull 
of June—one fortnight from that day—was ti.ved life, it seems to me, for a woman, unless she’s old 
lor the attemjit which must make or mar the and gray.’ 

cai»tivc’s fortunes and the fortunes of his abet- And so talking, tbe men went out into the dusk, 
tor.->. and the quiet Sister passed out of their sight. 

The time arrived. The 10th of June rose fair Ton o’clock struck. M. Lamarque resolved to 
and bright. Leonie saw in it an omen of good look once more upon the young Marquis, whose 
fortune. But unknown to the lovers, it also minutes of existence were so cruelly numbered, 
lighted on his way the death-messenger from and whose murder was already arranged with 
Louis! Impossible to say what caused tliis sudden those wiiom Louis had selected for that evil duty, 
decision on the part of the king; but so it Wiis. His chosen warders had visited the prisoner that 
Claude’s sentence had gone forth. Heath in afternoon as usual, carrying him nis ordinary 
its most secret, cowardly form-death by the allowance of bread and water, and had themselves 
oubliette. locked the door which was never again to open 

A miserable man was tbe governor of Plessis for liiin. Eluding for once the vigilance of those 
when that warrant was placed in liis hands by warders, the governor went stealthily to the 
the envoy from I'uris. It was hard enough to northern tower. 

work the will of a merciless despot in any case. ‘ Pray heaven he 8leep.s,’ whispered he, as quietly 
But the Marquis ! the gay, pleasant young noble, opening t!ie door, he raised the lam^ and glanced 
wlio, twelve mouths Betore, had been so intimate into the cell. Claude d’Estrelles, nis miserable 
a companion at his table—that he should be hurled coverlet thrown over hyn, lay upon his pallet, 
to his death at midnight by pitiless hands, unbon- His face was turued to the wall. He never stirred, 
oured, unshrived 1 The thought stopped the beating For a moment, during which he uttered a voiceless 
of M. Lamai'que’s kindly heail, and paled his cheek prayer, the governor gazed sadly upon the tangled 
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fair hair on which the lamp-light gleamed. Then 
reverently closing the door, K Laniarque retreated 
with a heavy heart. Midnight came. The emis- 
j^iies of Lonu went to their appointed work, 
Swiftly a]^^isn% the weU-oiled bdts were with¬ 
draw®. The ioo* iq>ened. There was a mashing 
fills ito occupant down, 

and .than the hideoaB trap eloaw again over its 


/SOME STRANGE GASTRONOMIC 
experiences. 

The Chevalier Morelet^ travellii^ in Central 
America, took up his quarters at an inn in Cam- 
peachy where the beet fare the countey afforded 
was to be obtained. On sitting down to his first 
dinner there, he saw, occupying a conspicuous 
place on the table, a dish, of the nature of which 
he felt extremely dubious; and seeking enlighten¬ 
ment from the cook, learned it was the flesh of 
the cazone, a creature of which he had hitherto 
never heard. Strolling along the beach the 
same evening, M. Morelet observed a fisherman 
towing behind his boat some sort of sea-monster, 
which he instinctively connected with the mys¬ 
terious dish at the inn, and asked the man what 
fish be had got there. ‘ Don’t you see they are 
cazones ? ’ was the answering query. ‘ Cazones! ’ 
retorted the Frenchman ; ‘ they are sharks! ’ 

‘ Why not 1 ’ quoth the fisherman; and the murder 
was out Auxious to avoid shocking the suscepti¬ 
bilities of strangers, the good people of Campeacby 
have banished the word ‘ turberon ’—^Spanish for 
shark—from their vocabulary, and serve up the 
cruel sea-monster as ‘ cazone ; ’ eating it fresh and 
salted, roast, boiled, or fried, with such gusto 
that the Chevalier declares the cazone ought to be 
emblazoned in the arms of the city. 

M. Morelet apparently lacked courage to taste 
the delicacy beloved by Campeachians, forgetting 
that a traveller should be above gastronomic pre¬ 
judices, and ready to accommodate his appetite to 
any exigency ; as his countrymen contrived to do 
during the siege of Paris. When lean chickens 
fetched eighty francs, a small rabbit fifty, and 
elephant went at eighteen francs a pound; cat, 
dog, rat, and moose were about the only meat 
within the yeach of folks of moderate means. 

The dire necessity that made the Parisians 
acquainted with -such strange meats passed away, 
but not the taste so created. Not only has horse¬ 
flesh become a recognised food, but many another 
dietetic dainty undreamed ofi in the epicurean 
philosophy of Paris before the siege, finds favour 
with citizem with strong appetites and poor 
purses; and doubtless the enterprising caterer 
who sought the sufiPrages of gourmets without 
prejudices, by opening a shop for the sale of 
badgers, weasels, ferrets, foxes, jays, rooks, owls, 
crows, magpies, and gibier des gouttiires —that is, 
cats, rats, and mice, has been amply rewarded for 
his paiiis ; and will be able to retire from business 
long before the directors of the Jardiu des Plantes 


have succeeded in acclimatising the e/ ible dog of 
China. 

Some score or so of contributors to a French 
sporting journal dined one day upon th ham and 
heart of a lion, killed by Constant Oheret in 
Algeria. The flesh of the lion was found to be 
pamcmlarly firm and close-grained, like that of a 


horse; butidtimugh pronoimoed palatable, it only 
achieved what is termed a mcm while 

ihe heart, ddlfully prepared with troflies, was 
unanimously voted tonga dnd iudigesrible. In > 
fact, the French journalists were not much better 
pleased with their fare than was Bruce the tra¬ 
veller, when the gUMt of the Arab tribe of Welled 
Sidi Boojanim, 'the sons of the fathers of the 
flocks,’ Iwund by vow to «it lion’s flesh once every 
day ; for the traveller found male lion-meat lean, 
tough, and musky in flavour; Honess-meat a trifle 
fatter and more palatable; and whelp-flesh the 
nastiest of the three. 

Mindful that an unlooked-for pleasure is thrice 
welcome, Frank Buckland did not advise his 
guests on a certain occasion that they were about 
to enlarge their gastronomic experiences; but when 
the soup had been disposed of, asked a famous 
gourmand sitting near hun how lie liked it. 

‘ Yejj well indeed,’ was the answer. * Turtle, is 
it notf I only ask because I did not find any 
green fat.’ 

Buckland shook his head. 

‘I fancied it had a somewhat musky taste— 
peculiar, but not at all unpleasant,’ remarked his 
neighbour. 

‘All alligators have,’ replied the host, ‘the 
cayman especially—the fellow I dissected this 
morning, and which you have just been dis¬ 
cussing.’ 

Half-a-dozen of the suddenly enlightened diners 
started to their feet, two or three slunk from the 
room, and the rest of the meal was enjoyed by 
only a portion of the original company. 

‘ See what imagination is!’ said Buckland. ‘ Had 
I told them it was turtle, or terrapin^ or bird’s-nest 
soup, or the gluten of a fish from the maw of a 
8ea-l)ird, tliey would have pronounced it excellent, 
and their digestion would have been none the 
worse. I tell them it is alligator sonp, and their 
gorges rise at as good a dish as ever a man need 
have! ’ 

Forewarned, and therefore foreanncd, were the 
gentlemen who lunched on octopus at the Brighton 
Aquarium, trying it in turn boiled, broiled, and 
cold. They found it excellent eating, resembling 
skate, but not so tender as might be. The verdict 
would probably have been still more favourable 
had the octopus been boiled first and then roasted, 
us is the way in Corsica, where the monster is 
esteemed a great delicacy. 

A traveller returning to Tallahassee from a 
hunting excursion in Florida, was being paddled 
along by the shore about sunset, when suddenly 
a strange, grave, and prolonged soimd struck his 
ear, and seeing nothing, he asked the negro boat¬ 
man what it could be. ‘ O massa,’ said he, ‘ dat is 
de fish dat sings. Some call it siren or mermaid- 
fish, and others musico.’ As the canoe went 
farther the chorus of strange voices increased in 
j volume, and the negro was requested to throw a 
: net in the water. He obeyed orders; and soon laid 
at the bottom of the boat a score of little fish 
about two inches long, resembling the gray mullet 
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ia outward form. * Dese be mermaid^ masea,’ said, 
the black; ‘Imt for de lub o’ mus^, don’t eat 
dem! They hab de M) poison. Yes, massa; 
when you eat one of dese fish, you fall so deep 
in lub you can aeber get ont again.’ This extra¬ 
ordinary information aid not prevent its recipient 
having his luusicog fried, and finding him^ no 
worse for supping than A^issiz did for break- 
&8ting on 6tr<u%e fish. In the case of the latter, 
the experiment was made involontarily. While 
pursuing his ocean *msearches on the coast of 
America, Agassiz had occasion to visit a Mend’s 
house, and took with him a copper barrel filled 
with alcohol, in which he had pla^ a number of 
undescribed species of fishes, some of them entirely- 
unknown to science, to preserve them till he had 
leisure to exatuine them. For safe keeping, the 
barrel was put in the basement; but his friend’s 
cook, of her own discretion, or rather indiscretion, 

S tied it of its contents, and fried the precious 
iction for the great naturalist’s breakfast! 
Exceedingly fishy, in more senses than one, is 
the Chinese menu. In 1867, Sir Charles Mao- 
dounel gave a Mamlarin supper at Hong-kong to 
the Due de Pentbidvre, the Comte de ^auvoir, 
and some other French gentlemen ; and hero ia 
what appeared on the board—Bird’s-uest soup, 
lily-seed soup, shark’s-fat spup, shark fins in gela¬ 
tinous sauce, sturgeon gills in compote, whale 
nerves with sweet sauce, fish-roe in caramel sauce, 
croquettes of fish and rat, stewed sea-snails with 
tadpoles, hashed dog with lotus sauce, cakes of 
coagulated blood ; a sweet compound of fish-fins, 

1 fruit, ham, almonds, and essences ; the feast finish- 
I ing up with lotus and almond soup, warm arrack, 
and medicated wine. We think we would rather 
j dine with Bishop Bompas, of the diocese of Atha- 
baska, in North America, although that worthy 
prelate’s dietary be confiin^d to white-fish, pem- 
mican, moose nose, squinei stew, deer’s tongue, 
roast lynx, .■nid ^ i:ist beaver; with: stewed rat 
now and then by way of a treat, aud the occa¬ 
sional luxury, of cake made of seaweed, poplar 
bark, herring spawn, liitter berries, seal-od sauce, 
and the grease of the olikun fish. 

The Athabaskau larder is not too sumptuously 
provided; but the Bishop is hardly to be pitied 
])erhap3, able as he is to indulge in stewed rat and 
squirrel; seeing how enthusiastically a well-known 
naturalist labours to convince us that the last 
named is a most delectable dish, wliile rat-pie is 
so g >od that it ought to appear at every man’s 
table. If Buckland could only make the multitude 
of his way of thinking, the much-to-be-desired 
cheapening of butcher-meat would come about 
more quickly than it is likely to do. 

There are people who hold the butcher’s trade 
to be altogether unnecessary. Mr Lawson, of 
Blennerhasset, Cumberland, one Christmas-day 
jnovided a spread for all comers, at which the 
usual concomitants of a Christmas feast were con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. The holiday fare con¬ 
sisted of raw turnips, boiled cabbage, boiled bariey, 
boiled wheat, shelled pease; oatmeal gruel en-. 
riched with chopped carrots, turnips and cabbage; 
salads of the same vegetables covered with linseed 
jelly; and potatoes—the only hot dish on the 
table. There were no condiments of any sort; and 
for dessert each guest had to be contented with an 
apple and a dry biscuit. The banquet did not 
give the satisfaction its provider expecteil. 


Too many cooks may spoil the broth j but one, 
^ insufficiently instructed, will suffice to effect 
that untoward consnntmatiou. By simply neglect¬ 
ing to boil it in a cloth. Lord Malmesbury’s 
iwnch ch^ oonyerted his plum-pudding ii^ 
that Christmas dainty’s pi^enitor, pium-potridge. 
Tmm llattei^ueh. l^omjM acquainted with 
merits 4 had the plant 

grown inlus Amitrian j^tnlsn i aod when it came 
to its prt^ grpwtk gaye d ditmex-paxty, in ordtr 
to introdnee rhubarb tart to Austcian gourmands. 
Unfortunately, the Pnn(^JbM)Ssd of ^ in¬ 

structing his cook, merely oi^sred to serye 
the rhubarb up dressed as It ; 

'Knowing nothing of English usage, the eopk, select¬ 
ing the mrgest leaves, served them as c|>ina(ffi, 
causiug many wry faces to appear at the board, at 
which the English dish never again appear^ 

Equally imlucky was Mr Peabody when, having 
received a gift of ten ears of green nudze, he 
determined to renew the recollections of his youth, 
and at the same time delight his American, and 
astonish his English frieuds by having it served 
in American style. Plates of butter and salt were 
set before each guest, and the host announced he 
was about to treat them to a most delicious 
American dish. Then entered the butler, bearing 
[ a large covered dish, which he solemnly deposited 
in front of ilr Peabody. In another moment he 
had whisked off the cover, and the expectant 
diners beheld a pile of corn-cobs. The hanker 
gazed for an instant in mute horror and dismay, 
ere he found voice to summon the cook—a man 
who had never seen an ear of Indian com in his 
life before—and demand an explanation. He 
maintained he had followed his master’s instruc¬ 
tions to strip off all the outside before boiling; 
the truth being be had bettered those instructions 
by taking off not only the husks but the kernels 
as well. 

An English travelling party passing, some hun¬ 
dred years back, through Cliarlton, Massachusetts, 
gave the landlady of the inn at which they put i 
up some coffee and tea to prepare for breakfast, 
the former ungrouiuL The dame had never set 
eyes on either till then, but was not inclined to 
acknowledge her ignorance; so, when the travel¬ 
lers called for their tea and coffee, she astonished 
them by announcing that the ‘yarbs’ were done, 
but the ‘ beans ’ would not boil soft 

Anything one eats or imbibes with pleasure to 
the p^te, followed by no unpleasant after-sensa¬ 
tions, should be taken for granted. It is courting 
' discomfort to pry too curiously into composi¬ 
tion. Some forty years ago, the ship Governor 
Endicott arrived at Salem, Massaclmsetts, from 
India; and there landed several missionaries, who 
departed at once for Boston to report their arrivM 
to the Missioiiarv Boar<l, leaving their belongings 
at the Lafayette 'Hotel. There they attracted the 
attention of a custom-house clerk, who, noting the 
presence of a cask, suspected an evasion of duty, 
and reported the matter to General Miller, the 
collector of customs. That official at once ordered 
b^gage aud cask to be sent to the custom-house 
for examination, aud requested that the mission¬ 
aries would give him a call as soon as they returned 
to Salem. The suspicious, cask was taken into the 
custom-house yard, the bung knocked out, a proof- 
glass inserted to find out what kind of liquor was 
inside, in onler to fix the duty on it. They all 
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tasted—collector, deputy-collector, naval o05cer, 
inspector, dork, and a tribe of hangers-on. Thev 
drank it neat, tibey drank it tviui water, with 
sngar, with biscnite, with cheese, but could not 
agree what kind of liquor it was. Bets were made; 
and it Was finally agreed to leave the knotty ques¬ 
tion to Iw decided by two absent inspectors— 

Captain Bill L- and Cajitain Steve R—— 

At last they came. They tasted. Captain L—— 
said he would stake his reputation that it was 
old London Bock brandy, vowing ‘he liad not 
tasted such liquor since General Crownii^hield 
launched Cleopatra’s barge in 1818.’ Captain 

K-declined ‘ to put a name to it; ’ he said it 

had a flavour different from any liquor with which 
he was acquainted. 

The next day the missionaries arrived at the 
custoin-house, to have their baggage passed, all | 
save the cask of liquor. ‘ That must pay duty,’ 
8£ud the GeneraL ‘ Would they inform nim what 
spirit the cask contained 1 ’ The amused mission¬ 
aries complied by telling him that when they left 
India they brought with them a pet orang-outang, 
which, dying after thirty days’ experience of sea- 
life, had been put in a cask of rum for preserva¬ 
tion. An explanation accounting for the peculiar 
flavour that had puzzled so many experienced 
tasters. 

THE WELCOME GUEST. 

A REMARIOVBLE FACT. 

A riGEOX is not generally looked tipon as a 
romantic bird, nor does it often exhibit an indif¬ 
ference to its fate when in the presenee of its 
natural enemy—the cat; but such a thing has 
haiq-jened, and in so extraoniinary a way as to 
induce the author of this paper—who was himself 
a witness of the scene—to make such a fact 
known as widely as possible. 

It was the winter of 1863—the Christmas time 
when the genial Thackeray was found dead in his 
Led—that a w'edding in which the writer took a 
principal part, was about to take place in St John’s 
Church, Waterloo Road, London. On the eve of 
this event, the family were surprised by a strange, 
fluttering noise at the parlour window ; and on 
proceeding to ascertain the cause, it was discovered 
that a pigeon had entered the room. It was a 
fine bird, and did not seem at all frightened by 
the number of strange faces that were gazing upf)n 
''it Suddenly it walked from the apartment, and 
hopped down the kitchen stairs, where, with the 
Utmost sa$ff-froid, it passed by the favourite ohl 
black cat, and proceeded to establish itself upon 
the kitchen mantel-piece. 

In addition to the cat, there were children pre¬ 
sent, and the cook was busily engaged in preparing 
for the morrow’s bridal feast. But the strange j 
visitor paid no heed to either cook or children ; | 
and more astonishing still, the cat did not make 1 
any attempt to resent the intrusion. The children 
were, of course, delighted, and suggested that ‘ the 
poor thing was hungry and the next instant all 
kinds of delicacies were brought forth and placed 
before the welcome guest. It eagerly partook of 
them, and after an hour or two had passed away, 
it got 80 used to the inmates of the house that it 
actually ate out of their hands. 

On the following morning—the wedding-morn— 
the pigeon was missed; and on seeking for it, it 


was discovered standing on the steps of the door 
leading to the yard. In the yard itself there were 
three strange cats watching every movement of 
the bird, and evidently seeking an opportunity to 
pounce upon it Here was an hwkward dilemma, 
for though everybody was taking an interest in the 
wedding preparations, all were anxious that the 
unhidden guest should not he dope to death in the 
midst of the universal joy and on the very day itself. 
But just as the chance of the poor bird’s escape 
was becoming an impossibility in the eyes of tue 
w'edding-guests, the difficulty was solved in an 
unexpected and thoroughly ilovel maimer. As 
the cats in question were posing themselves for 
the death-spring, the feline favourite of the house¬ 
hold suddenly darted forth from the kitchen 
window and dispersed the enemy, who flew howl¬ 
ing over the wall into the churchyard. ’Fhe 
rescued guest then returned to its accustomed 
place in tiic kitchen, where it remained for several' 
days after the wedding, and disappeared on the 
morning when the bride’s mother, who had come 
from Portugal to be present at her daughter’s 
marriage, also took her departure. No trace of the 
bird w'as ever found afterwards, nor did it ever 
revisit the scene from that day to this. 

It was suggested at the time by a believer in the 
doctrine of transmigration, that the bird was really 
the spirit of the mother of the bridegroojii, who 
had died in the same house about two years 
previously; hut without going so far as this, we 
may observe that it was a veiy remarkable and 
noteworthy occurrence ; while it should be stated 
with reference to the above-mentioned theory, 
and as a curious fact, that the mother of the 
britlegrooin, when on her death-bed, hud actually 
expressed her regret that she should not live to 
see his marriage, and had caused a room to be 
cleaned out .'iiul prepared for the, reception of 
a bride, who had not then been <lelinilively 
chosen ! 

Tlie following lines were written on the wedding- 
luoru; 

TllL WKI.nOME OUEST. 

Hail, messenger of peace and love! 

Unbidden guest, most ’.\ <dor)nn‘ thou, 

Who com’st from regions far above 
To seal our niarr.age vow. 

The form thou lK>arest is Divine, 

Bie chosen medium of JJis will, 

Who turned the water into wine, 

And bade tlie seas be still. 

Thrice welcome on our werlding-moru, 

U sweetest harbinger of peace! 

May joy within our hearts be bom. 

And concord never cease. 

Sweet dove! wo take thee for a sign, 

An indication bright and sure, 

That Heaven our souls doth now entwine. 

And that the union eliali endure. 

Nearly sixteen years have passed away since 
this incident took place, and the wide ocean sepa¬ 
rates some of those who were pieseut on the 
occasion. The little sketch may remind them of 
as strange a visitor as ever'blessed a wedding with 
its presence. 

I'rintcd and Published by W. k Jl. CHAMBEa.s, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, Lohdon, and 339 High Street, EniRBunau. 
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JUDGE BATHGATE’S EXPERIENCES OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

In our previous sketch, little was said of the mode 
; of acquiring lands in New Zealand. This being 
; a matter of importance to intending emigrants, 

I we shall go into some sjjecific details for their guid- 
I ance. In his lectures, Judge Bathgate proceeds to 
! say that to the inestimable blessings of a fertile 
soil and a healthful climate, the settler can add the 
benefit of a sirni)le land-law, altogether free, from 
i the intricacies and technicalities with which the 
feudal S 3 ' 8 tem and the skill of lawj^ers and cou- 
vej'ancers have loaded till s to herilahle property’ 
in England. All the jeablic land in the colony 
i was originally acipiired by purchase from the 
: Maoris, except that which was the property of 
, llio. rebel tribes in the North Island, and confis- 
j cated at t!ie conclusion of the war, partially to 
i compensate for its cost. The lands in the hands 
I of the government are termed the waste lands 
j of the Crown. They are under the general 
I administration of one of the Ministers, designated 
i the Secretary of Crown Lands, and the local 
I administration of Commissioners of Crown Lands, 
one of whom acts along with a Board in each 
of the ten land districts into which the colony 
is divided. 

There are three classes of land—namely. Town 
Land, Suburban Laud, and Rural Laud. The first 
two classes must be sold by public auction, the 
upset price of the town land not being less than 
L.30 an acre, and the suburban land not being less 
than L.3 per acre. The town sections are usually 
each a quarter of an acre in extent. Competition 
for comer sections or others favourably situated, 
is sometimes very keen, and frequently L.60 for a 
good section is realised. Good suburban land will 
fetch at auction from L.5 to L.30 an acre. Sub¬ 
urban sections are generally ten acres in extent. 
The upset price of land varies in each provincial 
district. In Canterbury there has always been 
free selection at forty shillings per acre. All i 




good agricultural land there lias been picked up 
long ago. In Taranaki, laud might be selected in 
blocks specially set apart for that purpose, at 
twenty shillings per acre for bush land, and forty 
shillings per acre for open land. In other districts, 
twenty shillings an acre used to be the price ; but 
nowhere now, where land is open for selection, 
can land according to the Crown Lands Act (1877) 
be bought from the government at a less price 
than L.2 per acre. In such districts, however, 
land of any agricultural value previously pro¬ 
claimed open for selection has been yeara ago 
taken up. There are still, however, many fine 
blocks yet to bo sold. 

In practice, the Land Boards now almost invari¬ 
ably dispose of the lands by public auction, and 
they fix the upset price, which by statute shall not 
bo less than L.1 per acre, with due regard to the 
situation and quality of the land, and also to the 
hxet that the value of all land has been enhanced 
by the construction of the public railways. It 
therefore happens that when first-class land is 
offered for sale, there is always a keen competi¬ 
tion, and from L.3 to L.10 an acre, and some¬ 
times more, is given, according to jwsition value, 
and other circumstances. In Auckland, blocks 
of land are occasionally set apart for occupation 
on the homestead system, under which a family 
of four persons may secure a farm of 2(X) acres, 
subject to continuous residence and certain con¬ 
ditions as to cultivation for five years. 

In Otago and elsewhere, blocks of land are 
proclaimed from time to time open for sale on 
deferred payments. The price is L.3 per acre, 
I)ayable in ten years by half-yearly instal¬ 
ments, without interest Good sections are sure 
to have more applications than one made for 
them, and the conswiuence is, that the land is put 
up to auction, tlie bidding being limited to the 
applicants. In this way the upset price is some¬ 
times materially increased. Indeed it may be 
said that the cheap prices for land current in early 
times are altogether past But it may be added 
that present prices are by no means commensurate 
with the productive value of the laud when in the 
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haJiJs of those who have means and skill to work 
it properly. 

The only other mode of acquiring land is by 
jHBPchase from private owners, many of whom 
having t^ix land at a nominal rate in 

past* to dispose of their farms 

I ^ and realise their profit. Some 

jof liwge tracts of country selected in early 
;,are fin ding it to their advantage to suhdi- 
i ‘ their estates into small farms and sell them, 
i There have been numerous transactions where 
I prices varying from L.6 to L.30 an acre have been 
. recently paid for sections of land. It must not be 
imagined that these prices have attained to their 
marimum. 

Judge Bathgate says very truly that in every 
prosperous country, land, of whatever kind, is 
always increasing in value. New Zealand has 
been no exception to this rule. In many instances, 
land in the cities has acquired a fabulous value. 
Sixteen thousand pounds have been refused for a 
quarter of an acre in Dunedin, which cost thirty 
years ago L.12, lOs. Similar values prevail in 
Christchurch and Wellington. In some parts of 
the latter city they are even exceeded. These j 
prices are not fanciful. As a rale, whenever land 
is all taken up, then the value rises with the 
demand, which constantly increases in a young 
and progressive country. Although high prices 
have been paid for urban land, sometimes as 
I much as L,200 for the foot of frontage, there is 
! no reason to believe that the ma.\inmm has 
I been attained. First-class agricultural land, as 
j that of New Zealand is proved to be, fenced 
I aiid improved, and conveniently situated, must 
be regarded as low in price estimated at L.20 
an acre. L.3 per acre per annum of clear 
profit from the proper cultivation of such land 
is under the average. We are informed of 
an instance of a settler purchasing 200 acres 
i improved land at L.15 an acre, and clearing his 
I whole purchase price from his first crop. But 
,! taking the low average meutioned, it is highly 
improbable that good land will remain at its 
present value. As society progresses in popula¬ 
tion and wealth, and as new branches of industry 
develop and prosper, so will the value of laud 
steadily increase. As has been well observed, 
land is the natural deposit bank into which all 
the savings of the community gravitate. Every 
improvement of a public nature in the way of 
harbours?, roads, and railways, goes to add to its 
value without effort on the part of the owner. 
There is every reason to expect that land in New 
Zealand will touch a far higher price than has yet 
been dreamt of. There is a speciality in the land 
which ought not to he overlooked—the area is 
limited in extent. There is no boundless back 
country such as exists in the neighbouring colonies 
or in North America. 2Jo part of New Zealand 
is alwve 100 miles from the sea-board, in the 
Middle Hand 75; and when the Crown shall 
have parted with the last acre of its waste lands, 


then the value of freehold tliroughout the colony 
will rise with a bound, to an amount, to which 
it is difiicult to assign a limit. 

A number of particulars are presented explain¬ 
ing methods of buying lands &om public com¬ 
panies, by paying instalments annn^y over a 
period of ten to twenty years. It is slated that 
those wrho acquire land in this rfianner often do 
well, which we do not disputf. We only suggest 
as a precaution, that the purchase of land by 
postponed payments is very mtioh in the nature 
of a mortgage, and to be avoided if at all possible^ 
The commendable method of acquisition in New 
Zealand, as elsewhere is to go into the market 
with ready-money, and to buy only as far as 
means at disposal will admit. On no account 
should land be bought with borrowed mouey. 
Interest on loans is high in the colony, and it 
may with truth be averred that borrowdng is only 
the beginning of ruin. Some sad cases of disaster 
from this cause could, we understand, be offered. 
A small capital judiciously laid out will go farther 
ill the colony than in the home country. It is not 
necessary for a farmer to keep up a lai’ge staff of 
men and liorses. Fanners, if they please, can get 
their operation^ carried on by contract Many of 
the settlers lay themselves out for this business ; 
which resembles that prevailing in some of the 
vast arable plains in the United States, where con¬ 
tractors vrith a large steff of men, horses, and 
machinery will undertake to plough, sow, and 
harrow the land, reap and thrash the crop, send 
it to market, and pay the amount less the expenses 
incurred. This is what may be called doing busi- 
nes.s on a great scale. It is the latest developnieut 
of economic science in connection with agriculture, 
and meanwhile leaves the costly old-fashioued 
practices immeasurably behind. 

We ascertain from the lectures before us that 
almost all the early settlers in New Zealand have 
done well, notwithstanding the difficulties that had 
to bo encountered, lie cites as an example the 
case of a shepherd from lloxbiirghshire, who 
arrived with hLs xvife and eight children in 1860. 
Finding that the be.st land about Dunedin had 
been taken up, he visited Southland. There ho 
bought sixty acres at L.2 per acre. Struggling 
manfully, he made money by selling his butter 
and egg.s at the high prices current in consequence 
of the rush of the gold-miners. He was not one 
of your thriftless xvretches who spend as fast as- 
they make. Soon, out of his savings, he bought 
an alditional sixty acres at L.2, 58. per acre, and 
continued to make purchases though lands were 
rising in price. He and his sons, who are settled 
near him, now possess 2628 acres of freehold, worth 
at least L.25,000, This man is a type of many of 
the Scotch settlers. The last time he was heard of 
he had thirty cow'S, and was famed as a breeder of 
stock. His beef and mutton command the highest 
prices in the market. Had he remained in Scot¬ 
land, he would still have been living in a mean 
cottage among the hills as a servant to a store- 
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farmer. By big enterprise and industry, along 
with professi' nal skill, he is now a wealthy landed 
gentleman, v ith sons rising to distinction. 

Judge Bathgate speaks hopefully of New Zea¬ 
land as a Held of emigration for farm-servants 
and others willing to work for wages. There is 
a steady thimand for the able-bodied men and 
women who wish to get on in the world. He 
says it has bee» gratifying to notice .the prosperous 
career of many of these immigrants,_ who had 
arrived friendless j to see how soon their children 
were able to add materially to the family income ;■ 
and to observe how often it happened that those 
who began colonial life as hired servants spe^iily 
became masters, giving employment to others. 
Ordinary labonring-men work eight hours a day, 
have plenty of the best to eat, plenty to do, with 
an agreeable sprinkling of holidays, and receive 
eight shillings a day as wages. A single man can 
board luxuriously for eighteen shillings a week; 
and if he be sober, and industrious, and blessed 
with health, he cannot fail in a short time to 
realise a few hundred pounds. One of the leading 
grocers in Dunedin, a man of substance, came out 
to the colony a few years ago, and immediately 
engaged himself as a farm-servant at L.50 yearly 
with bojird. Having a good stock of clothes, his 
whole expenditure during his first year amounted 
to one shilling. This left him L.49, lOs. as a nest- 
egg ; continuing to save, he improved his circum¬ 
stances, and now with a lloui'ishing business is 
independent. 

Female domestic servants, if well trained, get 
liigh wages, from L.3() to L.50 a year, and with 
great ease can .save a heap of money. The cook in 
our household, says Mr Bathgate, went home to 
Scotland as a saloon passenger last year to see her 
mother, and the oltl haunks which .she treasured in 
rciue-mhrance. In oni^ respect the long journey 
was not succcs.«rul. ‘.'lie arrived in November, 
and never saw the land near the home of her 
youth. It was covered with snow. Her patience 
being e.xhiuv fed, .she returned to New Zealand, 
after spending three inontlis in Britain, intensely 
dissatisfied with her native climate. Her trip 
must have cost her L.100, but she thought nothing 
of it. Young women of this cla.ss may get married 
if they pleu.se ; but colonial marriages arc some¬ 
times too ha-stily entered into. There is one 
comfort for any young woman who has the mi.s- 
fortune to be deserte<l by a profligate husband. 
Pi otitcted by law, she has no difficulty in gaining 
a respectable livelihood by her own exertions. A 
sense of this renders wives more independent than 
a similar class at home. 

All circumstances combine to render New' Zea¬ 
land a suitable field for the exertions of capitalists 
largo and small, besides those who depend on 
hand-labour. The younger sons of landed gentle¬ 
men who are unable or unwilling to undergo 
competitive examinations for employment under 
the Crow'n, and who might dislike following .any 
mercantile pursuit in the homo country, w'ould 
here find scope for their latent energies, provided 
they laid aside notions of gentility, and went 
earnestly to work as assi.stants in the first 
place to store-farmers. The young men of this 
class, we understand, who emigrate to the colony, 
too frequently break down from seU-imlulgent 
habits, and have to be shipped home to their 
friends. Others among them, however, shew an 


extreme anxiety to overcome early difficulties, and 
consequently, as they deserve, rise to fortune. 
We have been told of one of these youths, 
who, though brought up in elegant style at home, 
gave himself up thoroughly to his duties as » 
stock-keeper in the colony, and is esteemed few 
his good behaviour. As an evidence that hw 
accommodated himself to his new position, he on» 
day stated to an dd actuwntaiaee whom he had 
fallen in with, that ‘ he -could now kill a Bh«^‘ 
That young fellow will inevjtotbly get on. We 
do not doubt that in less than twen^ years hence 
he will be an esteemed and wealthy man. How 
much more creditable ia his behatdoia'than that 
of the pampered young ne’er-rdo-weela who lounge 
away existence, sponging on parents, peihaps con¬ 
suming their means at the bars of restaurants, <xe 
at those still more dangerous resorts, the gambling- 
tables in club-houses! 

Enough has been said to shew that New 2<ealaBd 
has much to recommend it as a field for emigra¬ 
tion for different classes. The way is long ; bat A 
few weeks more or less is not of much consequence 
when the change has to be for life. There is, at 
all events, the pleasing prospect of landing in a 
country which in many respects resembles that 
which is left, and which to a fine climate enjoys 
the blessings of a peaceful government under the 
beneficent sway of Queen Victoria. Wherefore, 
emigration in this case seems only like a transfer 
from one part of the home country to another. 
When the work of Judge Bathgate, now preparing 
for publication, shall be issued at no distant date, 
j much additional information may be obtained on 
! the subject we have but imperfectly treated. 
Notice of the publication will bo given in these 
pages. w. c. 

p^S .—Since the foregoing was written, we have 
seen by the newspapers that in several parts of 
England, attention has begun to be drawn towards 
New Zealand as a fitting field for emigration by 
farmers suffering from the agricultural depression 
1 tluit now unfortunately afflicts the country. We 
j copy the following from the Times (October 21) 

I as exemifidying this newly awakened interest: ‘ A 
1 correspondent writes; “ A remarkable movement 
I is in progress in Lincolnshire. Over five hundred 
: farmers and landow-ners, who occupy or own in 
1 the aggregate considerably more thaii one hundred 
i thousand acres, have signed a requisition to two 
I geulleincn, requesting tliem to proceed to New 
; Zt‘.aland, in order that, alter personal inspection, 
they may report upon the colony as a field for 
emigration for farmers ].>osscssed of means and 
capitalists, with special reference to such as have 
had experience of fanning iu liincolushire. Tho 
^ gentlemen whose services have thus been requested 
i are Mr Grant, of Healing, near Grimsby, and Mr 
' Foster from the neighbourhood of Louth. Both, 
arc practical farmers. They sail to-morrow in the 
steamship Norfolk for Melbourne, and propose to 
spend several mouths in New Zealand, returning 
to En'duud in the course of next summer. Should 
I their report be fovourable, there will probably be 
a consulerable exodus of emigrants of a superior 
class to New Zealand, especially from Lincoln- 

The only remark we would make on the above, 
is to say that it is almost a pity the farmers of 
Lincolnshire should have incurred tiie expense, 
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trouble, and delay incidental to sending a mission 
of inquiiy to New Zealand. Here is Judge 
Bathgate just returned on a leave of absence, after 
an experience of sixteen years in the colony, full 
of the information required, which he is not only 
able bat antioiuii to impart. To save time, the 
best iMng to >of farmers or others con- 
twnpktiag emig^ can do, is at once to com- 
mimic^ ivith Judge Bathgate. His present 

is * Peebles.* w. a 

.. — . . . 

: T HE OUBLIETTE. 

PABT HL—IHREE TEARS AFTER. 


A FAIR morning sun was shining on Touraine. 
It glittered in myriad sparkles upon the" dancing 
Loire, brightened the distant turrets of Sainte 
Marguerite, and lit up even the sombre walls of 
Plessis les Tours. In the breeze there was fresh¬ 
ness, and the mingled scent of roses and hawthorn, 
as it swept across the green fields where the lark 
I carolled over its nest. There vcere merry voices 
i everywhere. The market-women, in their pictu- 
! resque attire, chattered gaily with the soldiers 
I lounging at the gates of Plessis, which now stood 
I open all day long. It seemed that a something of 
j gloom and depression was lifted from the place—a 
i Bomethiiig of terror gone. And the change dis- 
j cemible in Plessis was the change which had 
j resuscitated France throughout its length and 
i breadth. Crushed so helplessly under the iron 
i heel of a tyrant, it rose in renewed beauty at the 
! beck of a gentler master ; for Louis XI. was gone 
I to bi.s rest with all his sius upon his head, aud his 
j son Charles reigned in his stead. 

' One of the first acts of the new king had been 


I to open the prison doors of those captives whom 
' Louis had left alive, and to seek by kindly com¬ 
pensation to atone for the cruelties practised by 
his predecessor. He invited back also those m^bles 
who by timely flight had put the sea between 
them and their oppressor. And in a short time 
the court at Paris was gay again w'ith the beauty 
and chivalry of old France. 

On this sunshiny morning, a man standing 
upon the ramparts of Plessis, leaned against a 
corbel and gazed listlessly, sometimes at the 
distant river with its barges, sometimes at the 
pigeons circling fantastically over his head, their 
snowy plumage shewing clear and white against 
the intense blue sky. He is worn-looking, stern, 
and gray. A roan aged apparently more by some 
terrible sorrow than by years, a man to whom 
smiles are an infrequent visitor. We have seen 
him before. It is M, Lamarque, still governor of 
Plessis lea Tours. And few mention his name 
without a sigh of condolence and pity. His people 
stand aside respectfully when he passes, the father 
of lost Leouie Lamarque I 

It is becoming an old story now—how that one 
summer evening three years a^o she rode away 
with her attemlant Silvain to visit the convent of 
Sainte Marguerite, and from that ride returned no 
more. She had never reached the convent. The 
eyes that watched her cross the drawbridge were 
the last that had beheld her. Days, weeks, 
mouths went by, and brought no clue to her 
strange disappearance. L(5onie, Haroun the well- 
known black horse, Silvain, all vanished as if 


obliterated from tho face of the earth, mal lol't no 
sign. 

Frantic nt his loss, the father appeal' d for aid 
to Louis, who condescending to intere-1 himself 
for his faithful servant, caused strict inquiry to bo 
made; but without avail. And then a nimour 
crept about—as rumours will, one knows not how— 
that Gustave Chapellier, ordered with las troop ' 
to a distant part of the country, “had not gone 
alone, but that with Mm went a vmled *and 
masked woman; further, that that woman was 
L^onie Lamarque. We know at least that was 
not true ; and Gustave, summoned to Paris, denied 
sorrowfully aud indignantly the vile assertion. 
The story of Ms honourable love, related by 
himself to Louis, convinced even that sceptical 
monarch that Gustave was evidently innocent. 

The blow struck down the unhappy mother. 
Loss, mystery, and disgrace did speedy work; and 
the governor has been wifeless and childless for 
two years when we meet him again. He thinks of i 
all this as he stands there, a lonely weary man, \ 
and the look of stern suffering deepens on his face, j 
So absorbed is he in these reflections, that he does 
not notice the arrival of a horseman by the Paris 
road. Summoned before long to receive a visitor, 
M. Lamarque descends slowly the winding stair, i 
and enters with his now habitual gravity the i 
strangers’ lodge. A fair ypung man was there, 
stately and noble-looking, at the sight of W'hose 
deep blue eyes a coif I thrill shot to the heart of ' 
M. Lamarque ; tmd .at; the .sound of wiiose gay ■ 
voice, the governor stepped back as though he ! 
wouhl have fled, his cheeks paling and his breath ; 
deserting him, j 

‘ Welcome, old friend, at last! ’ cried the ; 
stranger, coming forward eagerly, and extending 
botli hands in cordial fashion, i 

Taking no heed of the jwolTered Ifarids, M. ' 
Lamarque still gazed—a man turned to stone, ! 

‘ Speak to me, commandant, for the love of all 
the saints ; don’t stand and glare at me like that, as 
if I were a ghost.’ < 

A ghost indeed! to the horror-stricken 
governor. j 

‘ Ah,’ continued the other, ‘ I suppose lliat I ; 
don’t deserve to be noticed afte r my ingrutitiulo in 
remaining silent so long ; bat come, ibrgivfs and j 
forget iny sins. I have tome buck, you see ; won’t j 
you say a word of kindly greeting to your old 
friend, Claude d’Estrelles I ’ 

‘ But,’ gasped at last the governor, * you are 
dead, M. le Marquis ; you must be dead ! * 

‘ Dead ! not 1, faith of a gentleman ! Although 
certainly I sliould have been very speedily had I 
remained much longer in that cheerful hole of 
yours in the northern tower. But thanks to love 
aud luck, that demon of a Louis was outwitted, as 
of course you very soon found out. Come, M. 
Lamarque,’ continued the Marquis, laughing, ‘ sit 
down and have it aU out fairly. First, you shall 
give me the history of my decease, which you so 
oddly insist upon.; and than I ’ll give you the 
history of my e3caj>e, which I certainly insist 
ui>on,' 

The governor sank mechanically into a chair, 
passing his hand across his brow, as though to 
clear away the mist from his brain and eyes. But 
it was all real. There before him sat the smiling 
Claude d’Estrelles, twisting his sunny moustache. 

‘ Come, commandant, begin ! ’ 
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‘ It was i;pon the 10th of June^ M. le Marquis, 
thi'ce years ago . 

‘ I have reason to remember it,’ broke in the 
young man joyfully—‘ the day of my deliver¬ 
ance.’ 

The governor heaved a sigh of perplexity. * On 
that day ] received a special envoy from the king, 
bearing your death-warrant 

‘ Kind attention on his part, very! ’ 

‘You were decreed to die that night by —the 
oubliette. I had no choice but to obey, terrible 
as obedience w^. Grieving for you more than 
you can comprehend, M. le Marquis, I visited 
you that evening, and quietly opening your cell- 
door, I gave you a farewell look and prayer, for 
you were sleeping peacefully, and never stirred.’ 

Claude smiles oddly to himself. 

‘ At midnight the emissaries of Louis did their 
work, and it was sure. They heard the crash of 
the falling pallet upon which you lay, and — 

‘ Apparently the days of miracles are not past,’ 
says Claude, laughing ; ‘ for here I am sure enough, 
and none the worse ! Remarkable ; isn’t it ? ’ 

M. Lamarque does not know what to make of 
this young man, who, risen up from the dead, 
treats with so much levity a story which, as 
regards the governor himself, has helped to whiten 
his hair and sadden his life. 

‘You astonish and bewilder me, Monsieur le 
MHr([ni8. Your Jesting words are incomprehen¬ 
sible to me,’ 

‘ Ah ! forgive me,’ says the Marquis ; ‘ my own 
heart is lighter to-day than it has been for many 
a weary month, I have come back to confess rny 
sins and be absolved. My greatest creditor has 
already remitted my debt; you can’t womler that 
with a glad face I seek her father and ask him to 
recedve and welcome me. For it is against her’— j 
his voice changes hi. , that I have sinned so 
gri<ivously ly irv thotightless silence and neglect.’ ! 

One allusion in Claude’s speech has altered the | 
expression pf M. Laniarqiui's countenance from 
amazement to distress. What has this man to 
say of Ijconie, the very thougiit of whom evokes 
a miserable memory in her father’s heart, and sets 
the Hood-tide of his troubles free I The governor 
sighs wearily, and leaning his head upon his 
hands, says ; ‘ Tell me what yon will. Monsieur le 
Marijuis, and pardon ray strange manner to you. 

I am confused. There are things you do not 
know. Pray speak. I listen.’ 

And BO Claude, in his gay bright fashion, tells 
the story of his escape. 

It was, after all, like many great strokes of 
genius, simple enough. The greatest difficulty 
was surmounted when Leonie discovered the 
secret way. Ladies in 1482 wore a curious riding 
costume, a sort of cloak or domino with a hood, 
and a black velvet mask. The mask had become 
an institution among tbe noble dames of Paris, 
ostensibly to preserve their complexions from the 
sun, and their faces from the irude looks of too 
inquisitive gallants, but in reality because it lent 
itself 80 conveniently to the service of intrigno. 
Like other fashions, it travelled speedily into the 
provinces, and soon became the recognised append¬ 
age of a lady either on horseback or in a litter. 

Therefore, disguised in Leonie’s apparel, with 
shorn locks, and attended by the faitliful Silvain, 
Claude left Plessis les Tours on th.ii. memorable 
loth 6f June. Still weak from his long imprison- 1 


ment, how his heart beat with feverish pulsations 
as he mounted Haroun, knowing that at any 
moment he might be stopped and spoken to, even 
by the governor himself 1 There was a trifling 
delay at the great gate, a delay made on purpose 
by the clever Silvain to avert suspicion, but a 
delay wMeh made the Marquis’s heart throb more 
wildly, and Ms pale face flush beneath his hood. 

Discovered 1—now 1 Vfhea life and freedom 
were so near! At the thoui^t, piaude’s hand 
had clutched more fiercely tbe bridle-reinj while 
his teeth closed upon his white lip until it bled. 
But the drawbri^a was lowered j they passed 
quietlv over, and once out of sigh^ the young 
man thanked passionately God and his love. 

Later on, L(5onie, after placing in Claude’s cell 
a lay-figure so arranged in his poor garb as to 
cheat a cursory inspection, passed out of Plessis in 
the attire of Mother Angelique, trusting to (what 
really happened) the impunity afforded by the 
well-known dress. No one dreamed of staying or 
interfering with her. It never entered the portePs 
mind to ask himself the question when she had 
come in, or indeed, to think anything about it. 

‘ It was Mother Angelique. Voild tout I A 
simple matter.* And as it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the success of Claude’s venture that Leonie 
should disappear, she threw herself upon the 
kindly mercy of the Abbess of Sainte Marguerite, 
who kept the secret faithfully, even for her own 
sake. It was an ugly affair to meddle with any 
of Louis XI.’s little arrangemeuts. 

So free of Plessis’ grim walls, by devious paths 
tbe Marquis and Silvain travelled on, avoiding all 
encounters with other people, resting by day in tbe 
thick woods, and riding cautiously by night, until 
they reached at length the Chateau d’Estrelles, 
where its lord was received as one risen from the 
dead. The Lady Renee had long ago taken refuge 
in‘'a convent, to escape tlm persecutions of Louis 
and Tristran, but not as a professed inmate, and the 
brotlier and sister soon met again. Faithful servants 
kei)t their secret. Naturally, there was no search 
made for the Marquis, believed by those in power 
to be buried in the silent vaults of Plessis; and soon 
gold smoothed their way to England, where they 
awaited better days. New friends gathered round 
him, new pleasures opened before him. Youth 
and wealth find small leisure for sad retrospec¬ 
tion, and so for a while the memory of past 
horrors gi’ew dim in the c.\citement of other 
interests that suiTOUuded him. But with all this, 
as time passed on, the ^Marquis of Clair-marais 
became a restless man. Fair faces smiled on him 
and they delighted him not. The witchery of 
bright eyes fadeil beside the steady gleam of those 
which haunted him always now- the far-away 
Leonie Lamai'que, become at last, and surely, the 
one woman in the world to him! 

When she came, a heavenly vision, into hia 
wretched dungeon, proft'ering life and liberty, 
Claude caught at them as a drowning man catches 
naturally at a plank, unheeding for the moment 
that the salvation of himself may mean the 
destruction of another. But to do him justice 
in this matter, he imagined really that her risk 
was nothing. Louis would forgive a woman, the . 
only child of his faithful commaudant, to whom 
no blunie could attach. And in the convent of 
Sainte Marguerite, Leonie would find a safe and 
happy refuge until events took a more favourable 
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toUL Tea, that waa St, The evil of the day themselves to the listener beside him, his soul 
tided safely ov«r, Glatt<ie% was not of tl»at itself held commune with distant things, away 
calibre wMdh tak«» undue thought for the beyond the world around him. For answer, 
morrow, Claude d’Estrelles rose quickly with an expression 

Why then, should he latterly dream of her so upon his face that would have been called ‘ nervous* 
often, and wake with a heavy heart, whose craving in anybody but himself, and opened the door, 
m^ng satisfied ? Two figures come in. One of them, in a nutfs 

And now we have to state a fact, unpleasant but garb, is the Abbess of Sainte Marguerite. She 
true, a fact that Monsieur d’Estrelles would have draws forward a white-faced, trembling woman, 
been and sorry to confess lightly, even to who, silent also, sinks dowa at the feet of M. 

himself. Laraarque. But speechless, she looks at him, aud 

In tMs game of hearts between the Marquis stretches out her hands appealingly, 
and the governor's daughter, the stakes, alas! had W^ith a start aud gesture of wrathful aversion, 
not been equal; and the heaviest—more the pity the governor wanls her off. There is neither 
—-lay with Lt^onie, A Frenchman of his time, mercy nor pity in his ej os. 

readier with his jest and sword than steadfast in , ‘ Who is this V he asks, stepping back. * TiThat 

his easily excited fancies, Claude was more to means this farce 1 ’ 

liwnie than Ldonie as yet had been to Claude. She shivers at the unrelenting voice. 

The love-making, commenced in sheer thought- ‘ Oh! my lather, it is your daughter—your 
Ifessness, to while away the dreary hours of confine- Leonie ! ’ 

ment in Plessis, had deepened, it is true, into a ‘I have no daughter! She left me to sorrow 
nobler feeling on hie part wlien the girl’s faithful and disgrace three years ago. Since then, I have 
devotion won a way to him and opened his prison seen her mother die, calling vainly lor her lost 
doors. But even tdien it was little beyond a child—the child that never answered —that nude 
grateful sentiment, a passing enthusiasm of adini- no sign !—Is it you, Madame’— and his voice took 
ration, that fell miserably short of the deep-rooted, a fiercely scornful ring—‘ that tell me you are my 
abiding love which alone is worthy of its name, daughter ?—Go!' 

Ab regarded such, Claude’s soul was still in outer The Manpiis stoops quickly and raises the 
darkness and asleep, when he went forth a free sliiinking figure, holding it lovinglv in his aims 
man again. while he whispers wordb of couraire, and tries to 

It was only distance and memory aud remorse soothe the frmhtiuid girl, I’lie Abbess puts her 
that awoke it at last in its real honest strength, hand eiitreatingly uiam AL Ti.iinariju(>. 
when everything else, tried in the balance, was * My sou! be lueriikil! Oiu Li ome has sinned, 
found wanting. He took his resolve. as many a loving woman has feuuied helot e her. 

As his acknowledged, honoured wife, her lo\nng 1 do not extenuate her funll. I cannot wonder at 
devotion, which he recalled with shame, should be your righteous an/er ; but her own heart ha^ been 
rewarded, and his thoughtle® ingratitude atoneil for many long soriowful davs, and will be, its oun 
for. Charles was king in his father’s stead. Claude punislimenb Forgive a stiicken, not a lurdeiied 
and R^ii6e were safe, and they returned to their woman. Leave vengeance to whom vengeance 
ancient home. The Marquis speedily found that belongs! ’ 

Mademoiselle Laraarque’s mysterious disapjx'ar- ‘ ALinpiis do Clair-muiais ' ’ 
ance had never yet been accounted lor; she wai Staitlcd by the tone, Claude look# up boldly. 

BtiU lost to the woild of I’lcssis, and then he AI. Laniarqne doe-, not approai U or tiun his (jes 

knew where to look for her, upon Leouie, but ue Irouts Claude with a stem, 

When the death of Louis XI. cleared the social while (.ue. 
atmoimhere of France, one might have expected ‘ Have 1 nnderstooil aright C i( you are willing 
that Leouie would have returned to her Idthor’s to marry this—4)ue, naiueii ’/ome LaniaKpie ?’ 
house, and so far elucidated matters ; but in truth ‘ Willing ! ’ The Alutems’s mice t.ikes a tone «1 
she dared not. Convents are pretty much au passionate tenderne‘<s. ‘bo willing, that I hope to 
eourant with all that passes in the outer woild, atone with my wdiolc life lor the boiiows of my 
and Mademoiselle Ijamarque knew that her flight poor lo\ e heie. Heaven foigive me lor being the 
had brought her mother to the grave, and daik- caus«> of them !’ 
ened her father’s life with a soirow that made ‘ That is w ell.’ 

him a man of note upon the tongues of gossips. ‘ It is only your consent w’O ask now, Monbieur 

How, if she shewed nerself now, w'ould he be Laraarque.’ 

likely to receive this erring daughter, the giil ‘ It is easily given.—I pray you, ladies, and you, 
who for her lover had not scrupled to sacrifice sir, to excuse me for a briei peiiod. Have the 
her nearest ones ? No ; LSonie Laraarque hud goodness to await me here.’ 

mode her choice, obeying the command that bids And w'alkiug with erecU»d head but lagging 
a woman leave * father and mother; ’ and grieving steps, like a man in a trance, the governor goes 
alone, she ‘dreed her weird’ in Sainte Marguerite’s, out. Leonie leans on Claude's shoulder; her tears 
looking for him who, month after month so fall drearily. The bwoet-faced Abbess tells her 
wearily expected, came not, beads rapidly, and thanks our Blessed Lady that 

she has quitted a world where such teirible 
In utter silence the governor of Plessis heard sorrows and jiassions have sway. The Marquis, 
Claude’s disclosures; and when the latter ceased to to tell the truth, looks rather savage. He had not 
speak, M. Laraarque raised his head slowly, and exactly reckoned upon the present perlormaiice. 
looking straight before him, with a curiously set and Things do not appear to be arranging tlieuisclves 
pale face, said; ‘And Mademoiselle Laraarque— pleasaiftly. He gnaws his moufttache. 
where then ia she ?’ His voice hod a strange, far- The governor re-enters. Still haughty and cold, 
away uOund, as though, while his words addreaaed he requests them to follow him, and he leads the 









way to the old chapel It u partly ^led with a 
crowd of retainers, new servants who have come 
in with the new regime, strangers who know not 
L4ome I^marque ; and they stare cariotuly at the 
chief actors in this strange and sudden wedding 
to which they are bidden as witnesses. The altar 
is ablaze with light. L4onie remembers with a 
curious wonder her midnight search and what she 
found there three years ago, a finding of which the 
result is—this ! Ajvaiting them is a w'hite-haired 
priest, who gazes pityingly upon the pale bride 
whom the abbess leads to him. It seems but a 
wild weird dreaiA after all; an unreal phantasm 
to the three personages of our drama, when the 
words arc spoken which alter so strangely the 
lives of those, long separated, who meet again to¬ 
day in Plessis les Tours, and Father Laurent, with 
solemn exhortation, joins the hands of Claude 
d’Estrclles and Loonie Lamarque. 

It is not a very long ceremony ; marriages 
and divorces were equally short affairs in those 
convenient days, ami when it is over, all the 
asRistauts, previously warned, depart. 

The Abbess sinks upon her knees before the 
high-altar. There has been no sign of any 
relenting in the father who, still and cold, gave 
just now his onc»‘-loved child into the keeping of 
the man for whom she 1ms suffered so much. As 
a stranger doing a duty, he has done it. There 
are some wounds that rouse the gentlest nature 
into cruel retaliation, and the governor’s heart has 
been stabbed by the hand he loved best. 

Following a sign that ho makes them, Claude 
and Loonie find themselves standing with him 
before a nionumental stone, let into the wall One 
glance is enough. Leoiiie turns to Claude, covering 
her face. M. Lauianpie Rpcak.s with chilling dis¬ 
tinctness : ‘ MuRittis de Clair-inarais, take your 
wife. What such a d i Jiter may be as a wdfe, I 
know not, Ttiat is your affair, not mine. A 
memory of the ucad lises up between me and this 
woman.—Madame dEstrelles, your duty .awaits 
you.—Sir, 1 pray you to excuse me ; 1 would be 
alone.’ 

He turns away and sinks wearily upon a prie- 
dieii before the tomb. 

‘ Claude, Claude ! lie casts me off. Ah ! heaven 
help me! ’ 

It .s a bitter cry, and the Marqni«’s arm tightens 
round his sad young wife as ho trios to lead her 
away. ‘ (^oine ! ’ he says. 

There is iniiieriousncss as well as love in the 
tone, lie is all she has now. She obeys him 
with lingering and faltering steps, 

Tiiey reach the door. She stops, and turns to 
look again at the solitary boweil figure that leans 
upon the chair. Its desolation and forlornuess 
strike to her heart. 

‘No, Claude ; not like this !—not like this !’ 

She speaks in a fierce whisper, and breaks from 
him. In another moment she is on her knees 
b^ide that silent figure. 

‘ Oh, my father—bless your child !' 

Even so came the voice of Esau upon the ears of 
Isaac. He starts and shivers at the sound. 

He pulls out his hand to wave her away. She 
hoUls it fast—so fast that he cannot with^aw, or 
prevent her lips from resting upon it 

Claude has drawn near. 

The Abbess stays her prayer to watch; then 
•watching, prays again. j 


^ See heure, Mty fsther. You loved my mother. 
Wke there never e time when, if terrible n^id had 
been, you would have done for her whaA I did for 
mr love ? She sees 'all things dearly now—ahe, 
whom I have most sinned against; and as I was 
dear to her m earth, she has forgiven me now. I 
know it I oh, I know it I My father, will you he 
less merciful ?—0 mother I speak to his heart for 
me f ’ 

The pitiful, despairing voice rings out wildly 
through the diapcl There is a moment’s silence. 
Then M. Lamarque stands up. There are tears too 
upon his sunken cheeks. And be looks at the 
memorial stone as he stretches out his hands over 
the head of his trembling daughter. 

‘ For the sake of my dead love, and as she would 
bid me do—I forgive and bless her child, the child 
who bears her name.—Claude, Loonie, go in 
peace! ’ 

And BO those who had ‘come out of great 
tribulation,’ sailed into a pleasant haven at last. 
And this romance of Plessis les Tours was told 
over and over again to generation after generation 
who stood admiringly before the picture of L6onie, 
sixteenth Marchioness of Clair-inarais, and read 
beneath it that she W'as ‘Belle dame, vertueuse, 
et de loyautc tres-rare.’ That was Claude’s doing. 

THE POMPEII COMMEMORATION. 
‘Thebe has occurred this year,’ writes a Naples 
correspondent, ‘ a very remarkable and interesting 
event at Pompeii. On the 24th August 79, the 
great eruption of Vesuvius destroyed the city; and 
eighteen hundred years afterwards, that catas¬ 
trophe has been commemorated under circum¬ 
stances which will make Thursday 24th September 
1879 a day to be recorded and remembered. Tho 
guardianship of the ruined city is in the hands 
of the Italian government, who have shewn an 
excellent spirit in celebrating in a becoming 
manner an occmrence of such historic importance. 
Special cards of invitation were issued; and not 
less than twelve thousand pensous availed them¬ 
selves of an opiiortunity of not only noting the 
progress which has been m£ule in excavating the 
ruins and bringing fresh art -vv'ondcrs to light, but 
of hearing an authentic account of what has been 
done at the works from the lips of tho Engineer 
Director. 

‘ Those privileged persons found themselves on 
that day not only on the site of the city, disinterred 
from its silent tomb, but walking about its streets 
and exploring its houses, vivid with almost ua- 
dirnmed hues. “ lu its Forum wore to be seen, when 
the city was first discovered (1750 A.D.), the haif- 
fmished columns as left by the workmen’s hands ; 
in its gardens the sacrificial tripod; in its hails the 
chest of treasure ; in its baths the strigil; in its 
theatres the counters of admission; in its saloons 
the furniture and the lamp ; in its triclinia the 
fragments of the last feast; in its cubicula the 
perfumes and the rouge of faded beauty ; and 
everywhere the bones and skeletons of those 
who once moved the ’springs of that minute yet 
gorgeous machine of luxury and of life.’* Thus 
w'rote Bulwer in his Last Days of Pompm. 
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*1 nem vm mte muek mMi the valae of theiw 
wtiirds than X w*b on the da7 of the commemon* 
ties. X^e the AmeaiGan artist who, when asked 
what guide he took with him to Scotland, replied, 
“Sir Walter Scott j** ao 1 took Bulwer with me 
to Pompeii 

‘But to return to Thursday the 24th Sep- 
temher. Shortly before ten o’clock in the morning, 
the roads leading to Pompeii were crowded with 
oariiages; and the trains from Naples and else¬ 
where brought thousands. The principal entrance 
was by the Hotel Diomede, and thence by the 
gate at the western end of the Via Marina 
to the Basilica, where a tribune was erected, from 
which the Chief Engineer read an address, in the 
presence of men distinguished in position, in art, 
and science. There was to be seen the illustrious 
Commendatore Fiorelli, who for several years has 
superintended in a regular and methodical manner 
the excavations, and to whom we are indebted for 
the institution of a Museum and Library at 
Pompeii; for the dwelling-house erected for the 
students, which is entirely maintained at the cost 
of the government; and for several other practical 
and valuable administrative improvements. The 
great size of the Basilica, an oblong building two 
hundred and twenty feet long and eighty-two feet 
broad, prevented the learned Engineer from being 
distinctly heard; but the address was printed, 
and a few copies distributed. Then came forward 
Signor Quintino Quanctale, Academia Socius ; and 
Signor Antonio Mirabilli, also Acsidemia Socius, 
Professor of Latin, who iu sonorous voices recited 
verses in Latin applicable to the occasion. 

‘ As soon as the verses had been recited, the Basi¬ 
lica was emptied of the vast numbers wliich occu¬ 
pied it during the proceedings, and the Engineer 
accompanied by other Pompeian officials, proceeded 
to escort a group of the visitors through the 
Forum, through the Strada di Augustali to the 
Begion and Island where the new excavations 
have been made. 

‘ The city is divided by Fiorelli into nine 
Begions or quarters, which are subdivided into 
Islands, or what will be better understood by a 
block of houses hounded by four streets. Region 
IX,, Insula V. and VI., was then examined, dis¬ 
closing the pillars of a house only inferior in size 
to the house of the ‘Faun,’ the dimensions of 
which are two hundred and sixty-two feet long 
by one hundred and twenty-five feet broad. 
Near here, close up against the superincumbent 
mass of Vesuvian debris, were disclosed various 
objects—bronzes ; a burnished metal mirror little 
used, and which will probably turn out to be the 
largest in the Poi^eian collection ; some skulls ; 
three skeletons. There were also exposed to view 
some beans, hemp-seed—perhaps to feed the little 
bird of which the skeleton was found. Here 
too were discovered a drinking-fountain, a grace¬ 
ful candelabnim, and on a marble pillar a head 
of Silenus; three pitchers, a bell, a mould for 


ended the official programme of the day; and 


then came a xnsh for Inncheon in a large tent 
or pavilion, erected on the plateau over 
last-made excavations. 

‘From this point the general view of Pompeii 
is very fine. The whole city of ruins is at one’s 
feet, extending from the House of Diomede, at 
the north-western angle, near the Herculaneum 
gate, to the Porta di Nola on the east, and to 
the Amphitheatre on the south. While the giant 
Vesuvius—author of all the rfiin—on the north, 
towers over the whole, sending forth by day 
and by night smoke and flame. “Now brightly 
blue as the most azure depth of a southern sky, 
now of a livid and snake-like green, darting 
restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous 
serpent—now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, 
gushing forth through the columns of smoke far 
and wide, and lighting up the whole city from 
arch to arch, then suddenly dying into a sickly 
paleness, like the ghost of its own life.” 

“As it was iinpos.siblf,” writes the Naples cor¬ 
respondent of the Slnmlard, “ to be at all the points 
of interest, ten new excavations being carried on 
simultaneously, I M'eat, being advised by those 
most competent to judge, to Section No. 9, and 
there, in a small division parallel to tb.it alre.'idy 
numbered five, the curio.sity of the spectatois 
was 800U richly rewarded. Almost with the first 
strokes of pick and sp.ide, used, bv the w.iy, as 
only Pompeian diggers know how, there came to 
light a quantity ot household objecU, chiefly of 
those light and beautiful forms and delicate ivork- 
inanshin to he found in even the humblest Pom¬ 
peian dwellings. A detailed list of the various 
articles in the order in which thej' weie found fills 
six closely written pages of my note-book. Tlicre 
were bronze ainpliora lamps, broodies, bracelets, 
delicate vases, and one very large and elegant 
bronze candlestick, earthen vessels of various 
forms, fragments of gla.ss, amongst which were the 
pieces of a lovely little glass vase of the most 
urilliant blue colour. The helongings of the 
U])per and under stories of this littU' house were 
cuiiou.sly mingled together, objects of meie orna¬ 
ment being mixed up with kitchen utensils, 'riien 
came .some large tiles and fragments of a laige 
beam of wood, shewing that the roof had been 
crushed in on the lower btoii< h. It is judged to 
have been the shop of a seedsman, for becidcs 
some bronze scales and widglits, .several hirge 
heaps of small beaus, grain, and hemji-secds came 
to light, with portions of wooden casks and canva.s 
sacks in which they had been kept. A piece of 
sacking which 1 luvl in my h.and, still tied with a 
bit of string, was wonderfully perfect, although 
quite black. In one corner were the bones of some 
fainall animal, probably some household pet; and 
stuck against the wall was a skeleton of a little 
bird, its breast pressed against the mortar, where 
it bad clung m its fright aud bewilderment. 
Several human skeletons were found in other pirts 
of the city, and one very jierfect piece of Mosaic 
pavement. One feature of the scene not to bo 
passed over was the intense interest displayed by 
the plebeian portion of the crowd—an eagerness 
which sorely tried the almost too great )>atience 
and gentleness of the oflicials, and causing loss oC 
time from too close crowding; but the applause 
bestowed when the custodians held up any object 
tn public view, and the shouts of ‘Bravo!’ when it 
huppemed to be anything of real classic beauty, 
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wrare rather f^triking, in view, of all that has been 
said of the ItaliaQB not caring for i^eir 

own Mitiquities*' 

SINGULAR DISCOVERIES. 

Gmiir inclination to undertake, and leisure to 
perform the tasl^ any one who would hunt up 
records of unexpected finds, remarkable in their 
nature, or by reason,of the circumstances under 
which they were made, might easily fill a goodly 
sized volume with the results of their researches. 
Pending such a compilation, we have made note 
of some things not generally known in the way of 
singular finds, and hope a little chat auent them 
will prove acceptable to our readers. 

An interesting discovery, at least from an archae¬ 
ological point of view, was strangely brought about 
several years ago. Two men were tried before 
the Court of Assizes of the Basses-Pyreiiees for 
a scries of burglaries and highway robberies. The 
evidence against them was irresistible; but none 
of the plunder could be traced, until one of them, 
liivas, gave a hint towards solving the mystery, 
which sent a commissary of police to a cavern 
in one of the mountains. To scale the pre¬ 
cipitous sides of the mountain was no ea.'iy task; 
but the olficer persevered, and was rewarded 
by finding an enormous quantity of stolen prop¬ 
erty. The commissary having shewn that the 
cavern was accessible, some savants soon found 
tlieir way there, and exploring it thoroughly, 
brought to light the remains of animals of enor¬ 
mous size. Hint hatchets, ornamental pottery, and 
a number of Roman medals of the third century. 
The advocate of Rivas tried to turn this to 
account, and asked the jury to look upon his 
client as a pioneer of science.; hut they did not 
see the force of the arge.ient, and he and his 
fellow in crime re< < ived their deserts. 

Londoners do not look to stumble upon strange 
reptiles on thejr way to business, or be stai tled 
by rare birds taking the air in the streets. Yet 
within the la.st twenty years a snake was found 
‘at large' in Fleet Street among some woodwork ; 
a chaiindeon was rescued from aeath at the wheels 
of a Holborn omnibus; and a kingfisher captured 
in the courtyard of the British Mu.seum—snake, 
chameleon, and kingfisher being as much out of 
their latitude as the poor pig that fell into the 
saving hands of the crew of a Lowestoft lugger, 
while battling bravely with the waves six miles 
from land. 

A shark, eleven feet in length, which was 
caught off the Scotch coast was found to contain 
a whole ling, a man’s bonnet, sundry remnants 
of fish, and a soda-water bottle corked and sealed. 
The bottle was quickly smashed, and a paper, 
signed Annette Gordon, was found. It ran thus ; 
‘On board the Beautiful Star, Sunday, Ist Sep¬ 
tember 1872. We have crossed the line, and all’s 
well. Last night the captain’s lady had a pretty 
little boy. 

Heaven bless the little stranger, 

Rocked on the cradle of the deep; 

Save it, Lord, from every danger, 

The angels bright their watch will keep. 

Oh, gently soothe its tender years, 

And 80 allay a parent’s fears— 

A father’s love, a mother’s joy; 

May all that’s good attend thoir boy.’ 


How long a time it took for that communieelaoii 
to come to land, we are unable to say. klsaBiiges 
doimmitlbed to Heptiiue^i ckarge are apt to be long 
delaye<L liondm utrm lost in the Bay M 
Biscay in it was not till near the 

close of the following year that a bottle was picked 
up in Exmouth harbour, containing a tailor’s 
bill, on the back of Which was written: ‘ Lost in 
the ship London, Francis Day. Advertise to nay- 
friends that I have three thoasani^ounds in the 
London and Westminster Bank.' Welcome as tlie 
information may have been to those concerned, 
there was probably greater gratitude felt for that 
conveyed in the slip of paper inclosed in a bottle 
cast ashore on the coast of Wexford : ‘ The finder 
of this is to tell Elizabeth GRanton, of Ashton 
Grange, on the borders of London, E.C., that the 
secret of her birth will be found behind the picture 
of the Earl of Warwick in the drawing-room; and 
receive the blessing of a dying man.’ 

The Biink of England has had no end of valu¬ 
ables committed to its keeping. The vaults of its 
establishment hold mouldering chests, deposited 
there for safety’s sake, and apparently forgotten 
by their owners. In 1873 one tell to pieces from 
sheer rottenness, exposing to sight a quantity of 
massive plate and a bundle of yellow papers. 
The latter proved to be a collection of love-letters 
of the period of the Restoration, w'hich the directors 
were enabled to restore to the lineal descendant 
of the original owner! 

In 1875 a tin box wjis fished out of the 
Seine containing more than five hundred letters, 
addressed to divers persona in Paris. The box 
—set alloat miles above Paris—had been hermeti¬ 
cally sealed, and was furnished with little metal 
sails, that it might catch the current of the river 
at every point; but it had failed to achieve a 
successful voyage, and lain at the rivet’s bottom 
for years with its freight of letters for the 
besieged Parisians, some of whom, however, had 
the gratification of receiving them five years after 
date. 

The betrothed of a young watchmaker, living at 
Prescot, had to wait even longer for one of his 
love-letters. He ];)osted it at Coventry in August 
18G7 ; but the fair one did not receive it Luckily, 
no mischief arose between the pair in consequence; 
the course of true love ran smoothly for once, and 
they were soon afterwards married and settled, 
taking up their abode in the street in which the 
lady had lived before marriage. One day in 1878 
a worn, crumpled letter came to her. It was the 
lost love-letter. It had slipped down a niche in a 
mail-van, and been discovered upon the condem¬ 
nation and breaking up of that vehicle. 

At Highgate, near London, stands a public- 
house, from the window of which a skeleton 
cut challenges the notice of passers-by. In its 
teeth it holds a skeleton rat, caught no one knows 
how long ago. Just as we see them now, cat 
and rat were taken from the chimney, when the 
house was undergoing alteration.—A more grisly 
chimney-find fell to some workmen a few years 
since in t’.ie old house in the High Street of Hull 
notable as the birthplace of Wilberforce the slave 
emancipator, for the skeleton they disturbed was a 
human one. A banking bftsiness was at one time 
carried on in the house, so the bones were set 
down to belong to a thief who, hiding in the 
chimney, either preliminary to committing felony, 
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or to escape pursait after committing it, had been 
auffocated. 

Buig^lar* and robb«# do sometimes get into ; 
tight places, and fall a sacrifice to their evil 
ways. Nanea the Spanish banker had a strong¬ 
room in his bank at Lerida which was never 
entered unless eome heavy payment in gold 
had to be made. To this there were originally 
two keys, but one of them mysteriously disap¬ 
peared. One day it became necessary for the 
cashier to visit the reserve safe, and he was not 
a little startled at finding that there was a key 
already in the lock. He hurried to Nunez with 
the news; and the banker himself opened the 
strong-room door. Inside lay the body of a man 
—the corpse of a discharged bank seiwant. He 
had stolen the missing key, and availed himself 
of an opportunity to rifle the safe ; but too eager 
perhaps to finger the coin, had forgotten that the 
door fastened with a spring, and letting it close 
behind him, had wrought his own punishment. 

In January 1878 the soda-laden ship Irtnno 
arrived in the Thames from Peru, and discharged 
her cargo at Rotherhithe. Imbedded in the soda 
was found the well-preserved body of a woman, 
supposed—we know not on what evidence—to be 
one of the victims of an earthquake occurring 
many centuries ago,—There was not such utter 
uncertainty respecting a wooden coffin containing 
a guano effigy of a man, discovered in 1845, some 
seventeen feet from the top of the guano mound 
of Ichaboe; for although the coffin and its con¬ 
tents crumbled to dust after an hour’s exposure to 
the air, the finders had managed to decipher all 
that remained of a rude inscription—namely 
* berraann ’ and ‘ 689and to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the remains were those of the carpenter 
or tombermann of a Dutch sealing-ship, who had 
departed this life in 1689. 

The child of a Dutch farmer at the Cape was 
wont to spend his idle hours on the river-bank 
searching for pretty pebbles. One of the youngster’s 
acquisitions attracted his mother’s notice a.s some¬ 
thing out of the common, and she shewed it to 
a neighbour curious in such things. He would 
have nought it; but Mrs Jacobs ridiculed the ivlea. 
and made him a present of it. He kept it a little 
while, and then lis readily parted with it to some¬ 
body no wiser than himself, who passed it on to 
a friend having sufficient curiosity to post it in 
an ordinary unregistered letter to Dr Atherstone, 
a mineralogist in Graham’s Town. The expert 
declared the boy’s pretty pebble to be a veritable 
diamond ; as such it was exhibited in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, and purchased by on English 
gentleman for five hundred pounds. 

Some five or six years ^o, a young man was 
traversing the mountains, canons, and valleys of 
Esmeralda County, Nevada, prospecting for gold 
and silver. As he looked down on the valley of 
Teel’s Marsh, he saw a vast bed of white sand or 
aomething like it, and was tempted to descend and 
examine it. He found the place to be the bed 
of a dry lagoon, five miles in length, and about 
half as wide; and what he bad taken for sand 
roved to be a soft clay-like deposit, ih which 
« sank ankle-deep as he cautiously walked over 
it Filling his pooke'ts with the curious stuff, Ije 
mounted his horse again, and rode to his home 
ip Columbus.' There an assayer pronounced the 
emitents of his pockets the finest sample of crude 


borax he had ever seen. The astonished prospector 
-—one of the large family of Smiths—lost no time 
in making formal claim to his find ; and that 
obtained, he and his brother went to work with 
tanks, boilers, crystallisers, and all necessary appli¬ 
ances, and are at the present writing, as the 
masters of an immense establishment, driving a 
very profitable trade, one likely to be as perma¬ 
nent as profitable, since the deposit of borax in 
Teel’s Marsh reproduces itself every two or three 
years, so that Smith. Brothers have no fear of 
the supply failing. 

Wonderful reports have'come of late from 
Arizona and Colorado of rich mining ‘strikes.’ 
Mr Chilsen, the owner of the most valuable claim 
in the Globe District of Arizona, thus relates 
the story of its discovery: ‘ I was travelling 
alone over the Sierras in the fall of 1876, and 
had reached Pinal County on my way to the 
Globe District, where I hoped to find a ledge 
that would give better paying ore than the one 
I had recently abandoned. Being pretty near 
worn out with ray three weeks’ profttle.ss prospect¬ 
ing, 1 was jogging quietly along on the back of 
an old jack, looking out for a quiet gully where 
I could camp for the night out of the reach of 
road-agents and redskins. Seeing a likely spot on 
the other side of a low ridge of rock I was then 
coasting, I made for it, when my mule stumbled 
over a bliiul cleft, and threw me head-first to the 
ground. ]\ly shoulder hit a loose bit of rock, and 
that saved my head; although it was some time, 
before I could put ni 3 ’^ 8 elf together again. When 
I was able to pick myself u)>, I looked at the 
rock I had lit on, with a critical eye, and it wa.« 
not long before I found it to V)e a solid lump of 
as pure silver as is to bo seen on the outside of 
an assay oflice. It was a long brown mass, which 
fihaled off when cut with my pocket-knife, and 
was con.siderablj' more than I could lift, although 
I can handle a two-hundred-pouud bag of ore 
without any difficulty. It lay in a kind of split 
in the rock, an<l this split was the outcroj) of a 
silver ledge, respecting which I concluded that I 
could not better my luck if I travelled till dooms¬ 
day. 1 went to work, and set off at once as big 
a claim as the laws of tlie Territory would admit. 
Following the streak for some wa)', 1 came across 
several crevices of a like character to the first, all 
full of shrc'ls of the same shaly .stuff, known to 
miners as horn-silver. Every ounce of it wa.s 
worth as much as a Mexican dollar. I slept there 
for the night, an<l early next morning covered up 
all trace.s till I could get force enough to hold my 
own. In fifteen days ‘my two brothers joined me, 
and then we set about developing. The first lot 
of ore we got out I packed on the backs of seven 
mules, and started for San Francisco, which I 
reached in two months, and sold out for a clear 
gain of eight thousand dollars. Since then my 
brothers and one hand have taken out over sixty 
thousand dollars in cash; and I reckon the mine 
is worth a clear million just as it stands, and 
will soli for twice as much as soon as the railway 
now building reaches the district.’ 

A needy Australian had reason to be thankful 
for his want of pence. One evening, a tired, foot¬ 
sore traveller halted at a Bush inn in Bendigo, 
hoping to rest there for the ni^'ht; but unable to 
satisfy the landlord of his ability to py for the 
accommodation, that worthy referred lum to airier 
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lodgings in the Bash behind the inn, to which he 
was fain to betake himself. Early astir the next 
naorning, the wayworn man loafed aimlessly about, 
until something met his experienced eye that set 
him prospecting in earnest; the something being 
an auriferous reef; which upon his working it 
paid him so well that he was able in a very short 
time to buy out,the churlish publican. After 
a while he disposed of a portion of his interest in 
the property to a Company, designated after him 
Wilson and Company, which within two months 
of the purchase retuped two large dividends to its 
shareholders ; and it still holds its place as one of 
the best-paying mining Companies in the district 


THE MACE. 

The mace, it appears, was originally a weapon 
of war ; its recognition as a symbol of power and 
authority being of mucb later date. Kings, 
judges, ministere, and persons in official positions in 
most countries evince a liking for tbe mace in 
this character; and it is deemed fitting that 
the symbol should be a fine specimen of metal¬ 
work or carving or both. The sword of state 
and the mace carried before a great personage 
may be taken, the one as an emblem of judicial 
punishment, the other of governmental authority 
--the two functions combined in the same indi- 
viduaL 

The serjeant at mace, or serJeant of mace, 
equivalent to mace-bearer, has for ages been a 
functionary invested with what may be called 
the ceremonial part of authority both in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere. The mace at 
one period, and in some parts of England, was 
a necessary adjunct or preliminary to the due 
execution of legal and ; dicial processes. For 
the royal maces wc must go to the Tower of 
London ; where, in the almost priceless collection 
known as Uic m/a/ia, we find emblems of rojalty 
in great profusion. Five crowns—one witli the 
finest pearl in the world—the orb, the ampula or 
gulden eagle for containing tbe anointing oil at 
tlu; coronation, the ciirtana or sword of mercy, the 
sword spiritual and the sword temporal, bracelets 
or annilla', the royal spurs, and—added during the 
present reign—-the far-famed Koh-i-noor diamond, 
the ‘mountain of light,' Lastly, there are the 
maces, sceptres, or rods. Tliese comprise the 
royal sceptre with the cross, tiiirty-three inches 
in length, richly adorned with precious stones ; St 
Edward’s staff, made of gold, four and a half 
feet in length, ami weighing ninety pounds—with 
an orb at the top said to contain a fragment of the 
true cross ; the sceptre of the dove, or rod of 
equity, having a dove wdth outspread wings above 
the orb ; Queen Victoria’s sceptre, with a richlv 
gemmed cross ; the ivory sceptre of Queen Marfa 
d’Este (wife of James IL), surmounted by a dove 
of white oTivx ; and the sceptre of Queen Mary, 
wife of William III. 

Who has not seen the Lord Mayor’s Show, and 
the glittering mace which Mr Mace-bearer displays 
at one of the windows of tbe Lord Mayor’s gor¬ 
geously ponderous state coach ? This mace is a 
fine specimen of goldsmith’s work of the fifteenth 
century—some parts much older. It is supposed 
to be the same which Stow wrote about in his 
AnnaXa when describing Queen Elizabeth’s proces¬ 


sion to St Paul’s in 1588, to return thanks for the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada. In modern 
times, whenever the sovereign enters the City of 
London in anything like state, the Lord Mayer 

P resents the City sword but not the sceptre. 

'he same functionary has for many centuries 
borne the sceptre at tne Coronations. 

Tbe Lord Mayor’s mace or sceptre, just men¬ 
tioned as a symbol of civic authority, is a staff 
about eighteen inches in length, composed in great 
part of ciystal, cut with lozenge or diamond-shaped 
facets, and encircled with gold bands. The chan¬ 
neling is filled with thin fillets of gold ; and the 
golden divisions are studded at intervals with 
eight rows of huge seed-pearls. The upper part 
is composed of four crosses and an equal number 
of fleurs-de-lis, and studded with three rubies, 
three sapphires, and six very large seed-pearls 
arranged in groups. The fleurs-de-lis are sup¬ 
posed to have been added in tbe time of the 
Plantagenets. 

Details of a very curious kind have been col¬ 
lected respecting the maces and sceptres belonging 
to the corporate towns in various parts of the 
kingdom: information obtained in the first instance 
from the Eeports of the Municipal Corporations 
Commissioners, with later corrections and additions 
from other sources. 

The city of Canterbury, it appears, has a mace 
and a sword of state displayed on certain cere¬ 
monial occasions. The sword was presented to 
the city by King James I. The original charter 
granted by Henry VI. empowered the mayor to 
appoint Serjeants at mace to bear the maces before 
His Worship—for there were more maces than 
one. 

The corporation of the city of York claim to 
possess a silver mace, a large sword of state, and 
another state sword of smaller dimensions. The 
mighty sword, made so far back as the year 1439, 
and presented to the city by the father of the 
queen of Richard IL, is home in ceremonial state 
on Easter Day, Christmas Day, and a few other occa¬ 
sions ; but can only be curried without fatigue by 
a somewhat powerful man. The smaller sword, 
dated 1545, a gift from the Lord Mayor of London 
in that year, is more frequently used. The Gap 
of Maintenance—as it is called—worn by the 
sword-bearer on special occasions, is so dignified a 
symbol of civic authority that he doffs it to no one 
whatever, and may even wear it during Divine 
service in the minster or elsewhere. 

The old city of Winchester has a record in the 
corporate books to the effect that, in the second 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a riot took 
place in reference to a disputed claim to the 
ownership of Padisliam Marsh. One rioter named 
White was fined by Sir John Guildford for inciting 
the rest, and for ‘ contempt of the mayor and his 
officer bearing the mace and another was fined 
twenty nobles ‘towards the remaking or making 
great of a new mace’—thus indirectly implyii^ 
that though the wisdom might not necessarily be 
in the wig, the virtual embodiment of authority is 
in the mace. 

Southampton has the honour of possessing two 
large gold maces and one of smaller dimensions; 
one of these is as old as tbd time of Henry VIII, 

It used to be the custom, when the mayor’s lady 
went to church on state occasions, to bear one 
of these maces before her; she wore a scarlet gown 
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as a token of distinction. Southampton has also, 
among its relics of the past, a two-handed sword 
five feet in length—a formidable weapon which 
no nupy mortal ^uM widd ; and an oar, which 
u SortLp ImIo the mayor as a token of the 
that borough. 

t ; ^tooe not boast, so far as we are aware, 

' rfr.ft;rt)rporate mace; W it possesses a monster 
pnneVl^wl, having a capacity of sixteen quarts. 
Associated with tiiis bowl is a story to the effect 
that the barons of the Cinque Ports—that is, the 
mem^rs of prliament for Hastings, &o.—have the 
privilege of bearing tlie canopy over the sovereign 
at the coronation. When they had performed this 
function at the coronation of George II. and his 
queen-consort, they claimed the silver staves which 
had upheld the canopy; and this perquisite was 
acceded to. They, however, were not selfish in 
the matter, for they presented the staves to the 
corporation of Hastings. Banqueting rather than 
royal reminiscences was in favour with the borough 
authorities; they caused the staves to be melted 
down, and the silver used to make the Brob- 
dingnagian punch-bowl. 

Glastonbury po8.sesses, or possessed a few years 
ago, a staff as a substitute ior a mace; it was of 
silver, and could claim an existence of more than 
three centuries. This staff was borne before the 
warden or chief functionary of the corporation. 

The city of Carlisle is especially favoured in the 
possession of a silver mace, a .sword of state, a 
silver tankard, and a silver loving-cup, all the gift 
of the Earl of Carlisle in the time of Queen Anne. 

At Folkstone in the olden time, on the election 
of a mayor, the townsmen W'ere smnraoned to the 
churchyard by the blowing of a burghmote horn, 
before proceeding to church to hear Divine service. 
The outgoing mayor and jurats then gatliered 
around the cross in the churchyard; the former 
delivered an address, and directed the townsmen 
to go into the chancel and elect a new. mayor. 
This tells of very early times indeed, as does 
the name of the town itself—Folkstone. If the 
borough possesses a mace, it must have been of 
much later introduction. 

Edinburgh has a handsome gilt silver mace, 
surmounted by a crown, and bearing national 
emblems, with the date 1617. As this was the 
year in which James I. returned to pay a visit 
to his Scottish subjects, this mace may be pre¬ 
sumed to have been prepared for tlie occasion 
along with other civic paraphernalia still in use. 

More than forty other towns, in addition to 
I those above named, are known to possess or to 
have at one time possessed, a mace as the symliol 
of corporate authority. For instance, Dunwich, 
now a decayed old town in Suffolk, had at one 
time a small silver mace shaped like a thick 
bolt or arrow. Norwich has a sword of state and 
three maces; one of wdiich was presented to the 
city by Queen Elizabeth, and another by 8ir 
Robert Walpole. The university cities of Oxford 
and Cambridge possess silver-gilt maces, besides 
smaller maces for the town serjeants. Bristol is 
said to be favoured w’itli the ample allowance of 
nine maces and four swords ; one of the latter was 
presented to the city as far back as the time of 
Henry VI. High-Wj’Vombe had a silver-gilt rod 
or staff for the mayor to carry, w’hile a mace was 
borne before him. Chard, although without a 
j mace, possesses a corporate sword, two muslccts, 


and six helmets—rather w'arlike for so <|uiet a 
place. Loughor, in South Woli.s, wliich now 
thinks more about coal than of anything else, 
once had two old maces, made of wood, and 
ornamented; these were afterwiurila supplanted 
by four maces made of brass. 

It may be remarked before concluding, that the 
maces of corporate bodies hane sometimes been 
made to do double duty—as symbols of authority, 
and os drinking-cups on great occasions. Accord¬ 
ing to the fashioning of the upper part, the cup 
becomes iu some instances a. tankard, in others a 
bowl. The top of the mace was made to screw 
on or fit into the lower part; and occasionally 
the lower part itself was matle hollow, to serve as 
an additional reservoir of choice beverage. On 
great festive occasions a mace of such a kind, filled 
with wine, was handed round to the principal 
guests; it was then refilled with spiced ale, which 
the serjeants at mace and other minor officials 
quaffed off with great relish. Among other towns 
thus provided may be mentioned the borough of 
Bridgenorth, which had two maces of silver-gilt, 
supported by twisted columns about twenty-four 
inches in length ; when unscrewed, the upper part 
of each became a drinking-cup of about one quart 
liquid capacity. These symbols of civic dignity 
and banqueting were fabricated about two cen¬ 
turies ago. 


MY NEIGHBOUR'S WIFE. 

IN TWO CHAFTKHS.—ClIArTER I. 

‘ Harold ! ’ There is something in ray mother’s j 
voice that warns me she is about to broach an 
unpleasant topic of conversation ; for she pro¬ 
nounces my name in a timid, depreciiting manner, 

.suggc-stive of-- What I I iinvardly run over j 

a list of disagreeables peculiar to her sex—servants, 
new bonuet.s, matcli-making, and, last but liy 
no means least, honse-cleaning. 

‘ Yes, mother,’ 1 reply, as cheerfully as the 
circum.stances will permit. 

‘ Wliat very settled weather we ’re having for ; 
April.’ I 

I thought so—it is h.ni.«e-cleaning ! j 

‘It won’t last, tiiough,’ is my unfeeling re¬ 
joinder. 

‘ Don’t you think so, dear ? I am sorry for 
that. I thought it would be such an excellent j 
opportunity for having the house cleaned and 
perhaps re-papered.’ 

‘ Oh ! pray don’t put yourself to the trouble of 
having it re-papered on my account, mother.’ 

‘ No, my dear. It is very considerate of you to 
wish to save me trouble ; but Lady Ilaughton was 
advising me to have our rooms done like hers, ou 
the “ high-art ” system.’ 

‘ Bother Lady Haughton! ’ I mentally ejacu- , 
late. 

I pretty well guessed she was at the bottom of 
the mischief. It is she who has been giving my 
mother lessons in ‘ high-art.’ Of course it is! 
Before she came into the neighbourhood, my ' 
revered parent was as * art-less ’ as a new-boru 
babe ; now she is transformed into a true daughter 
of Eve. 

I am an only son, and ray mother is a ■wi<low. 
Before the advent of the aforesaid titled lady, a 
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happier pair than we two could not he found black moustache, and a herculean frame of full 
under the film ; imt since that ill-starred day when six feet four inches high—these complete my 
wu were honoured by an ‘At Horae,’ to which charms; so I think I am justified in saying I am 
in an evil hour we resjponded, my domestic not ugly, but certainlv not unduly handsome. Of 
felicity has come to an end. Incessant visits are course my mother, blind where my unworthy self 
intercnunged between the two ladies, who have is concerned, thinks roe ^|uite equal to the Apollo 
conceived that violent liking for each other, Belvidere; indeed I aro not quite certein if die * 
incomprehensible to man, but a part and parcel were didled upon to give caarod opinion ^ to 
of woman’s composition. If Lady Haughton is not the rektive mertts of that gfatto 
at our house, my mother is at hers. (JV.jB.—It is and mine, whether her veiiiit^. woapd hot be in 
more frequently the forlher, for the rent-roll of the ray favour. . . 

'House of Haughton is far from long.) Then‘dear Under the soothing influenM w of 
Mrs Gilchrist’s little dinners are so admirably choice Havanas— I am an iavetfflafe 
arranged,’and ‘ dear Mrs Gilchrist’s carriage is so perhaps that partly accounts for my Iklhg a 
roomy, and rides so easily ; ’ in short, all ‘ dear Mrs bachelor at the somewhat mature age of fiye-and- 
GilchrifitV possessions are so superior to ‘dear thirty—ray ill-humour vanishes; and 1 bemn to 
Lady Haughton’s,’ that my misguided relative is think of my proposed exile with a certain degree 
actuated by the profoundest pity to lend every port- of satisfaction. It is a long time before I can 
able article in the house—including our French make up iny mind where to go, but at last I 
cook—to her leas fortunate friend, and to work decide on Brighton. So when I meet my mother 
my favourite chestnuts almost to death. Can you at luncheon, I wear an air of such touching resig- i 
wonder then, that iny feelings towards this dis- nation to my fate, that it causes the dear old soul 
turber of our peace arc the reverse of amiable, and to propose putting off the house-cleaning for a 
that my assumed cheerfulness suddenly vanishes few weeks, until the weather really is settled; but 
at the mention of her name ? In fact 1 am afraid of this I will not hear, and announce my inten- 
1 look decidedly cross as I push back my chair tion of starting on the morrow, wet or fine, 
from the table, and answer ; ‘ Well then, mother, She takes me at my word, for that same evening 
since you deem it a positive necessity to turn the I find my portmanteau packed and labelled, luy 
house out-of-windows, 1 shall run down to tlie sea- rugs strapped up, and even my pocket-llaak filled, 
side for a week or two. I can’t, ami won’t endure So amid maternal warnings relative to damp 
b(dug hunted from one room to another to please sheets, wet feet, and staying out in the night-air, 
Liuly Ilanghton, and you know the abominable I depart en route for Brighton, 
odour of paint at wavs knocks me up.’ Arrived at London Bridge Station, I purchase 

‘ Where do you think of going, dear?’ asks my the inevitable yellow-backed volume without 
motlie.r compo.sedly. which no British traveller is complete, ensconce 

‘ Ch, 1 don’t know!’ is my ungracious reply; myself in a comfortable first-class smoking-car- 
and lighting a cigar, I stroll into the garden to riage, settle my body on one seat, my extremities 
meditate oil a bachelor’s woes; for had my on anotlier, tuck my railway rugs tightly round 
m"tlier been my w'ife, she W' Id have been bouml me, light a cigar, and ojien my book. No one ■ 
to obey nu', not J Lor. seems inclined to disturb my peace ; there are 1 

Ililbe.rto 1 have euteruiiued a profound horror very few passengers, so most of them can follow 
of matrimonj', fuinded upon the experience of my example ami have a compartment to them- ' 
sundry mate frii.nuls—well, we’ll say bltssed with selves. As one alter another peers in at the ; 
jKirtners of the Ilanghton school ; but since break- window and passes by, 1 begin to_ congratulate 
fast my ideas on that subject iiuve been under- myself on my good lortuiie, and to give myself up 
going u rapid cluingc. A wife may be controlled; a to a lazy enjoyment of my exceptionally fine cigar, 
mother, filial lespect forbids to be. Fortunately— But I am doomed to disappointment, 
or unfortnuatel V, whichever the case may bo—I am ‘ Here yon are, sir ! Be quick.’ 

by no means susceptible to the tender passion; in Before 1 have time to displace the extremities, 
fact 1 ])ride myself upon my heart being pei’fectly the door is thrown open, two itidividuals shot in ; 
adamant. When I near that my voice is ‘almost a bang, a whistle, and W’e are olf. 
equal to .Sims Jleeves’s that I waltz ‘divinely ‘ How lucky we were to catch it, Charlie,’ some 

that I am the best hand at croquet, badminton, one pants. 

lawn-tennis, (fee. ‘for miles round;’ and when * Yes, indeed,’assents Charlie, 

informed by my easily gulled parent that ‘ that When I have bad time to collect my scattered 

nice (jirl Miss So-and-so thinks Mr Gilchrist the senses and my railway' mgs, I steal a covert glance 
handsomest man she ever saw,’ I set it all dmvn to at the intruders. Charlie turns out to be a good- 
the fact that I am heir-presumptive to a baronetcy, looking young fellow, attired like myself in a 
and in many other resiiects what is termed a ‘good travelling ulster and tweed cap. And Charlie b— 
catch.' But putting aside that fact, the last asser- wife i Yes, 1 deciile that at the first glance, 
tiou would alone have destroyed any Miss So- the pity !—Charlie’s wile is—is perfection. I have 
and-so’s chance of ever becoming Lady Gilchrist; seen many beautiful women in my five-and-tbirty 
the fib was too palpable. I am not ugly; but I years, but none to compare with Charlie s wife, 
certainly am not handsome. You shall judge for i never was a good hand at describing female 
yourself; then I shall not be accused of injustice beauty ; and as to dress—Ayell, I refer you to my 
towards ‘Miss So-and-so.’ As far as I can see mother, anil she is a partial judge. To describe 
I iiave a tolerably well-shaped head, adorned Charlie’s wife-^or rather to famtly make the 
with closely cropped black hair, a healthy brick- attempt—she is petite and. gracefully, prettuy 
dust complexion, a ‘composite or mixed’nose, a ‘plump,’a perfect little Hebe, in short; and I should 
pair of rather decent brown eyes—at least they judge her to be from eighteen to twenty-—not more, 
would be if one were not short-sighted—a heavy perhaps less. Her face is perfect in. oatline, small 
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and oval ; the ii^kiies io piatmixte that one forgeta imeasy about violating the tenth command tnent 
to notice they are not quite regular, and that the than T did at firat. Such an uagollant feliow as 
nose is decidaily tip-Wted, while the mouth is this does not deserve such a dear little wife! I 
jnst a thonght too large. But the dewy red lips fervently wish there were no such thing as le» coti- 
that disclose a set of the prettiest little pearls it is vmancea to be studied ; then I could get into con- 
possible to more than compensate for that verwition with my slumbering companion’s wife, 

very trifling d^ct, if defect you deem it—I do not which might cause her to feel less lonely than she 
Her eyraare ‘ darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,’ does now. Wliether inteiwity of desire brings the 
fringe with long curling lashes, two or three fulfilment of the wish, I know aot; but this I do 
shades darker than her pale auburn hair, and her know, that when I see her take hold of the heavy 
complexion is da/zlingly fair. Coy little dimples leathern strap to let down'the window, I am not 
lurk in all manner of unlooked-for comers in at all slow in availing myself of the opportunity 
that bewitching face, whose greatest charm is its kind Fate throws in my way. • 
ever varying expression and constant animation. ‘Allow me!’I ejaculate, starting to my feet with 
Allowing for my unpardonable stupidity in the an alacrity that seldom characterises my move- 
matters of the toilet, sufiice it to say Charlie’s ments. (However much I may admire animation 
wile is dressed in navy-blue serge—I know the in others, I must confess to being rather addicted 
name of that material because 1 wear it myself to taking it easy myself.) 

—which fits her to perfection, and her hat is ‘Thank you’’ answers Charlie’s wife, with a 
a saucy little felt deer-stalker to match. O graceful little bow, and a smile that causes mo to 
Charlie, yon are a lucky fellow! I feel iu great bungle most awkwardly with the strap, 
danger of breaking the second clause of the tenth ‘ I am afraid you will find the wind rather cold,’ 
commandment! I say, going back not to my former seal, but to the 

What an awful nuisance they must think one next hors, 
me. I hate being de trap; but it is not my ‘Ono ! I think not. I cannot have too much 

fault; I am quite as much to bo pitied as they air,’she returns with another of those dangerous 
are; so once more I bury myself in the pages of smiles. * I always think these first-class carri.iges 
riie yellow-backed volume, which like many others are a great mistake; they are so close .and ill- 
of its kind promises fair at first, but eventually ventilated. For my part, I should infinitely prefer 
proves a snare and a delusion. Of course my travelling third.’ 

cigar was, alas ! long ago doomed and cast to the ‘Indeed !’ I laugh. Tho idea of ChRTlif‘’s ilaintv 
winds. little wife travelling third class is too ah uni! 

For some ’time she keeps np a merry chatter, ‘ 1 fancy yon would soon alter your opinion, if you 
from which I principally gather that thi.s is her first w ere to try the experiment.* 
visit to Brighton, and that she prefers the country ‘ Why ? ’ sho denuuds, lifting her pretty dark 
to London, There is none of the confidential brows iu disbelief. 

whispering that I had dreaded, and very little ‘I’m afraid you wonIdn’t find the'-ociety quite 

love-making. Certainly I once saw her pull so agreeable as the ventilation,’ I answer. 

his long blonde moustache when she thought ‘ Oh ; but I like to study life in all its phasc-^, 

I was not looking, but beyond that their be- not only from an ojtera box or in a ballromn. 1 
haviour is most decorous. Somehow—confirmed always envy Dickens his insight into human i 
bachelor as I am—J fancy that if I were in nature h(>tli high and low. If 1 were a man, I ' 
Charlie’s place, I shonld not lie quite so well- should do pint as he did, go into all sorts ot places 
behaved as he is. How could any man resist and all sorts of eomnany,’ announces <’iiailu'’9 
those roguish blue eyes? How can Olnirlie ? strong-minded better-half; and 1 don’t doubt 
Most assuredly this is no honeymoon trip, for that she would. 

presently Mrs Charlie subsides into a jellnw- ‘It would be a good thing if there W'cro a few 
backed volume like mine, and Mr (’liarlie into a more young ladies as seo .ble as yourself,’ is my 
nap ; and who ever heanl of a bridegroom imlulg- stilteil response. 

ing in forty winks at the very commencement of 1 am rather disappointed to find that be- 
the tour? Instead of falling into the arms of witching Mis Ch.irlie is wmiewluit ptrong-miuded. 
Morpheas, I, for one, should prefer falling into I like a ‘womanly woni.ui,’ and have a lively 
the arms of my wife--that is, supjiosing her to be horror of strong-minded li males, 
such another as Charlie’s 1 Does my lair companion divine my thought®, 

Evidently Mrs Charlie’s book proves a snare that alie hastily adds: ‘You will set me down ns 
and a delusion, for after glancing over the first a thorough “blue; ’’but I really don’t deserve 
few pages, she closes it with an air of impatience, that epithet For one thing, I am no believer in 
and quitting her hu-sband’s side, she seats herself woman's rights.’ 

opposite him, and looks out of the window. By ‘ Not even to Ihe extent of allowing tho window 
this time 1 have ceased pretending to peruse my to remain open, just because it will be certain to 
yellow-backed friend, and am to all appearance giv’e jour husband an uwdnl toothache, sitting as 
engaged in contemplating the beauties of nature as he is, right in the draught,' 1 slyly put in. 
seen through Charlie’s window, not mine. Charlie’s wile gives me a quick, searching 

Meanwhile Charlie slumbera on, as tranquilly gl.mce, then breaks into a little silvery laugh, 
as though there were no such person as Mrs ' Dh 1 poor boy. How thoughtless of me 1 Close 
Charlie m existence, let alone sitting right before it, by all means—^if you will’ 
him in all her bewildering beauty. He does not ‘ Shall 1 open the other ? Perhaps you will find 
even stir when she gives him a playful tap across the smell of stale tobacco too much for you ? ’ 1 
bis knuckles with her hook and calls him softly hypocritically remark. 

by his name. With a comical little moue, she To tell the truth, I am dying for a cigar, and 
gazes from the window; and I begin to feel less have been ransacking my brains for the last half- 
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hottr as to the most delioete manner of finding 
out whether my fair friend objects to smoking. I 
don’t like to put the question point-blank. 

‘ 0 no; I don't mind it in the least; in fact 
I rather like it You see I am used to it, for 
Charlie smokes from morning till night' 

* So do I,’ I laughingly aimit. 

‘ And you have refrained from indulging in the 
pernicious weed dll this time, in case its scent 
might annoy me f ’ she^ archly queries. 

‘ Well—yes, I know a great many ladies object 
to smoking,’ I reply, pulling out my cigar-case, 
and extracting a choice Manilla. Then, opening 
my vesta-box, I find that I have already used the 
last match.* ‘What a nuisance!’ I exclaim; ‘I 
have omitted to supply myself with lights ! ’ 

‘ I can give you some,’ laughs my neighbour’s 
wife. ‘ Charlie is in the habit of forgetting his, 
so 1 generally carry a box ; ’ and she passes me a 
natty little Russian leather fusee-case. 

‘ What a boon it must be to have a wife to 
look after one’s comforts I ’ I reply, casting to the 
winds any lingering scruples, and breaking the 
tenth commandment outright. 

Charlie does not wake until we get into that 
abomination the tunnel; then he suddenly oijena 
Ids eyes, starts up, gives me a suspicious glance, 
and his wile a repfoving one, for W'e are in the 
midst of an animated discussion of Thackeray’s 
Vanity. Fair (Charlie’s wife is wonderfully well 
read), and are laughing and joking as merrily as 
though wo were old friends. We come to a dead 
slop, oikI my companion goes back to her former 
seat. Her jealous lord maintains a digiiihed 
silence all the rest of the journey, scarcely 
deigning to look at my side of the carriage ; and 
finding her attempts at conversation only meet 
W'ith monosyllabic replies, the poor little thing i 
resumes her discarded book, and never once lifts 
her eyes from its pages V-iun the train steams into 
1,’rightou Station. As she is leaving the carriage, ^ 
she turns and gi ves me a little bow ; then Charlie 
hurries her and the portmanteau into a lly, and 
they are driven away. 

‘ Poor little woman ; what a life she must have 
of it! ’ I mutter. ‘ That fellow is the greatest 
tyrant I ever came across, and yet she seems 
so fond of him ! “ Charlie dear,” indeed ! 1 ’d 

“ Cliarlie dear" him!’ And savagedy flinging 
away nearly half a Manilla, I too hail a lly, and 
am rattled off to I7ie Bedford in no very enviable 
fraiua of mind. 


CLAMEUR DE HA! RO! 

Clamkuk de Ha! Ro! What is it ? What does 
it mean ? We venture to assert that few generally 
well-informed readers know anything about the 
time-honoured but eccentric ceremonial which in 
our Channel Islands goes by this name. Origi¬ 
nating in a feeling of romantic fealty to a powerful 
Duke of Normandy, a customary usage there 
when William I. brought these pretty and fertile 
isles as a part of his duchy to the English crown, 
strangely enough the formality is still as fresh 
and as vigorous, and serving almost the same 
purpose as it did under the regime of the Norman 
Conqueror. Why this tenacious vitality, is a 
question we are not disposed to enter into; suffice 


it iay tbtft it often forms a Bensation^ prelude 
to proceedir^ at coinmon-law, and that tois it 
briefly its story. 

An encroachment is being made on a worthy 
Channel islander’s landed property. It matters not 
the exact shape or form the infringement is taking; 
a path may be in progress of cutting across his 
field, a wall or a building may be in course of 
erection on bis domain, anything in short may be 
going on by which the rights of ramm and tuum 
are forgotten or set at defiance. Possibly enough, 
but by no means imperatively neeessajy for the 
action which is to follow, the transgressing one 
has been warned of his tripping, but has failed to 
give heed to the admonition ; and either through 
obstinacy or mistaken identity, continues to push 
on the encroachment. So the wronged land¬ 
holder at once determines to bring ‘ Duke Rollo ’ 
to his aid, and by the infallible appeal to this 
long defunct but still omnipotent chieftain—by 
Clanieur de Ha! Ro ! in fact—^to stop all further 
derelictions. 

A disbelieving outsider of these islands might, 
naturally enough, run away with the impression 
that a writ emanating from a legal functionary 
would be a more effectual ‘stopper’ than any 
calling upon a dead and gone Prince ; but the 
Guernsey or Jersey native thinks, indeed he 
knows, better. To him, the mandamus of the 
Lord-chief Justice of England, whatever authority 
it might carry in other matters, would not be 
half so summarily powerful as an appeal to Rollo. 
So he acts thus : He hastens to the spot where the 
trespass i.s being committed, and there, in the pres¬ 
ence of witnesses, falling on his knees, he exclaims 
three times in a supplicating voice : ‘ Ha! Bo! 
Ha! Ro ! Ha ! Ro ! d Vaide, man Princey on nu 
fait tort ’ (To my help, Rollo ; they are wronging 
me). Why the suppliant uses the French lan- 
i gnage, when most likely he is thoroughly con 
j versant with English, need hardly be said; it is 
j well known that that tongue is the official one of 
the land, in which all deliberations take place 
and all documents are written. Why too he— 
rather disrespectfully—abbreviates his Prince’s 
name from Rollo to Ro, is thus explained. The 
*Ha’ or ‘Aa’ is an ejaculation, ‘the cry of one 
suffering ;’ and ‘ Ro ’ stands for Raoul or Rou, by 
which patronymic, rather than the more modem 
one of Rollo, the appealed to was generally known. 
The clamciir thus made, who dares to disobey it 1 
All work being effected in the encroacher’s cause 
must cease instanter, or the workman himself 
becomes amenable to further proceedings in com¬ 
mon with his employer. It does cease; and it 
so remains suspended until the right or wrong 
of the case has been heard before the legal tribu¬ 
nal of the Royal Court, and a judgment given 
thereon. Then it goes without saying tliatifthe 
allegation is proved, the .accused is mulcted in 
damages and costs, and is otherwise dealt with; 
but if, on the other hand, the charge is set aside, 
the accuser pecuniarily suffers for having invoked 
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EpUo or Eou without good and sufiicient cause. 
Xi* Prince when alive was the prototype of 
equity, honour, and justice ; his traditional might 
is still ready to uphold the right; but it is not to 
be called from the quiet of a tomb or clamoured 
for heedlessly j if so, it must be paid for. 

There is more than one pretty tnAition given 
of the origin of this strange practice; but the 
one generally accepted is, that it came into vogue 
somewhere about the year 930, while Ron, an 
ancestor of William the Conqueror, held the Duke¬ 
dom of Normandy under fief to the French crown. 
Strange that this traditional usage should still 
be in use in these days of modem judicial 
improvement! 

DOGS UNDER SURGICAL TREATMENT. 

We have a little dog, one of those beautiful crea¬ 
tures known as a ‘ King Charles,' on which it was 
found necessary to perform a surgical operation. 
With a heavy heart we took the animal, uncon¬ 
scious of what was to ensue, to the Royal Veteri¬ 
nary College, and was fearful as to what might be 
the suffering and its consequences. The operation 
occupied about a quarter of an hour, and though 
no doubt painful, was borne with a wonderful 
degree of quietness and patience. For an hour or 
two afterwards the patient was rather dull, but 
recovered his spirits, and is as lively as ever. On 
the remarkable degree of equanimity often demon¬ 
strated by dogs under surgical treatment, the 
Lancet, in a recent number, makes the following 
remarks: 

* We have often been struck with astonishment 
while wdtnessing the patient submission of animals, 
especially dogs and horses, to surgical operations, 
and to the surgical dressings necessitated by them. 
A case in point has been brought under our notice. 
A fine pointer-bitch had a largo hard fibrous 
tumour of the breast, with deep and far-reaching 
roots. The operation for its removal was veiy 
skilfully and effectually executed by Mr George 
Fleming, veterinary surgeon of tlie 2d Life 
Guards. During the operation, the animal dis¬ 
played an amount of patience that would have 
creditable in a human being. Even during 
the most painful part of the proceeding, that of 
inserting sutures, she never flinched. Tlic same 
resignation was disjjlayed when the time for 
dressing the wound came round. The patient 
received the surgeon with an air of preparation, 
and even put herself into position for being 
dressed. In the case of a similar operation on 
another dog some years ago, strong resistance was 
offered to the attempt to give chloroform ; but the 
animal submitted to the surgical proce<lure as we 
have described above. Such facts admit of a 
partial explanation in the mental theory of pain, 
according to which suffering that is not anticipated 
and mentally apprehended is not pain in the acuter 
sense of the word. But we should be sorry to see 
this explanation carried so far as to deprive our 
dumb fellow-creatures of all credit for the sub¬ 
mission they shew under surgical treatment. We 
would go further, and say that they are vastly 
more sensible than many human beings in their 
estimate of the mediem profession, and have 
instinct enough to see that even when pain is 
inflicted on them, it is for a good and kind 
jiur^se.' 


REST. 

Wheh thou art weary of the world, and leaning 
Upon My breast, 

My soul will shew to thine its hidden meaning, 

And thou shalt rest. 

When thou art et^erly, but vainly aiming 
At some far end, 

Thou knowest not thy pining and'complaining 
Have pierced Thy Friend. 

My presence is around thee and about tliee— 

Tliou dost not know— 

But if thou knewest, thou wouldst ne’er doubt me, 

I love thee so. 

Thou art a very child, and needest guiding— 

Thee I will lead : 

Another guide might be too quick in chiding, 

Nor know thy need. 

Lean on Me, child—^nor faint beneath thy sighing, 
With help so near : 

I took upon Me all thy grief and dying 
To heal thy fear. 

When thou art resting in my secret dwelling, 
Shadowed by Me, 

Thou shalt not tire of listening—I of telling 
My love for thee. 

Thine eyes are bent upon each loving token 
Sent by my hand ; 

With these alone thy s]iirit would be broken 
In thy fair land. 

Thou art a lover of all tilings of beauty 
In earth and space ; 

Then, surely, ’twere tljy pleasure and thy duty 
Their source to trace. 

Track the bright river of each much-prized blessing 
Back to its source; 

See aU the blooming growth thy foot is pressing 
Along its course. 

Sec, gathered in thy storehouse of swept dreaming, 
Each glowing thouglit, 

Which daylight, starlight, or the moon’s sweet gleaiuin" 
To thee have brought, 

AU real beauty which thy heart i» greeting— 

In this fair earth — 

All music which thy chanued car is meeting, 

From Me had birth. 

But this will be revealed when thou art loiming 
Upon My breast. 

Thy soul shall comprehend my hidden moaning— 

And thou shalt rest. Janet. 
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SOME COMMON HOUSEHOLD DANGERS. 
It is a healthy characteristic of the race that in 
these latter days increased attention is being paid 
both by technical men and by unscientific persons 
to those conditions which .tend to improve the 
health and physical well-being of the individual 
and of the nation at large. 

In a recent paper we directed attention to the 
c.omuion dangers which threaten us in our homes, 
and which arise from the presence of deleterious 
matters in one or more of our surroundings. Mr 
Jabc'z Hogg of London has well remarked for 
exaiu})le, that * the almost universjil use of poison¬ 
ous pigments in the arts and manufactures is 
known to be productive of a twofold noxious 
influence ; first, upon * no work-people employed 
in their manufac 1 are ; and secondly, on a very 
much larger number of persons who purchase 
them, and who being quite ignorant of their 
nature, adorn and surround themselves and their 
homes with the elements of disease.’ 

Take some common cases—constantly recurring 
in medical practice—of illness arising from con¬ 
tact with arsenic, in one form or another, and 
we may then be able to conceive of the number¬ 
less ways wherein ■we may be subjected to its 
influence. A member of parliament suffered from 
a painful eruption of the feet, traced at la.st to 
some fashionable socks, ■which were laid aside, 
with the result of ending his complaint. Some 
Californian miners died from the effects of poison¬ 
ing produced by wearing boots lined with bright 
green flannel, the colour in this case being 
“Scheele’s green,' a well-known arsenical com¬ 
pound. A. tradesman suffered from wearing a 
bright maroon flannel shirt. Paper collars glazed 
and stiffened with sized white-lead, and containing 
arsenic, have produced serious illness; and the 
same results have followed the wearing of hats 
lined with material containing arsenic, and from 
gloves and coat sleeves similarly treated. Five 
or six persons in a household were rendered 
audilenly ill by the matter exhaled from chintz 
window-curtains and bed-drapery; and green 


Venetian blinds have been known in hot summer 
weather to give off particles of arsenic with 
deleterious effect The green cloth-lining of a 
perambulator has affected its young occupants, 
and the colour from the green gas-shades in a 
composing-room of a printing-office has produced 
illness among the compositors. In the kitchen, 
arsenic has now and then been met with, when 
used to impart a green hue to dishes such as 
blanc-mange. In one case a gentleman was 
poisoned by partaking of a dish innocently enough 
coloured by an arsenical preparation which had 
been mistaken by the cook for an extract of 
spinach. And even in the exercise of the per¬ 
fumer’s art, it behoves us to be on our guard 
against using preparations for the hair coloured 
green by some compound of this substance. 

"We thus find that arsenic is most widely 
diffused around us, from the facility and above 
all from the cheapness with which a beautiful 
pigment and a favourite hue can be produced 
through its aid. It is undoubtedly in the form 
of colour in wall-papers that arsenic most 
frequently meets us. In paper-staining, more 
than one compound of arsenic is used; and in 
the manufacture of the beautiful aniline dyes, 
so extensively used, arsenic is also largely em¬ 
ployed. One notable feature of this substance, 
and one also which gives it a special power of 
afl'ecting us to our detriment, is the remarkable 
ease with ■which it becomes volatile. It may be 
readily diffused in the form of gas or minute 
solid particles, and is thus brought into close 
contact with us in our homes. Green is a very 
pretty colour on walls, but we would say, take 
care of it. 

Another noteworthy remark is found in the 
fact that dangerous wall-papers may exhibit other 
than the green colours which excite our suspicions 
as to their healthy character. Arsenic has been 
detected in white, red, blue, mau?e, and brown 
wall-impers ; and of late years French pigments of 
well-nigh every shade of colour, and largely im¬ 
pregnated with the substance, have been imported 
into England for the use of paper-stainers. Even 
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tones I0 lis^^pc^No* tihe maf 
'1>« ttnenioa], ICr E«>||| Mb t»; end the sp|)areiit ^7 
i*®ocenUo(c^hia|fe prtb<aptir-col<mr, nped for walls 
eM ceUiu^ % liahle to costoin its quota of this 
Teiitable *livil*s ^list’ French grays and whites 
MO lajrgaly awaifcal, and we have the evidence of 
ft paiier'hanger himself, that disease follows 'those 
who work among gray papers more than any other 
in the trada And what shall be thought of 
the moT^ty of the proceeding, described by Miss 
Osborne of the Sydney Hospital, who writes that 
a foreman-painter and decorator stated to her 
that ‘confectioners oftep come to our shop for 
large quantities of colours, some of them harmless I 
enough, others poisonous enough, for colouring 
lollies (sweets); and the quantity of those sweets 
consumed by young and old in the colony is some¬ 
thing marvellous.’ i 

It is by no means an uncommon thing to see | 
bakers’ shops, especially in the country, painted ; 
within of a bright green colour. The dangers 
incidental to such a choice of pigment are well! 
illustrated by Dr Taylor’s case in which a 
quantity of green pigment had attached itself 
to some loaves of bre^ which were supplied to 
his own household. This pigment 011 being 
analysed yielded fifty per cent, of arsenic, and 
had been taken off the baker’s shelves by the heat 
of the new bread which had been placed upon 
them. Even the air of a room in which a quantity 
of stuifed birds were placed was found to be 
impregnated with this comi)ound, the presence of 
which gave rise to symptoms of ]ioisoning. Bird- 
Btuffers use preservative preparations in which ! 
arsenic holds a chief place. 

Enough has been said to shew the dangers by | 
which we are surrounded in many ways—ciaugers i 
these W'hich like solid facts may serve as the ^ 
beacoii-ligbts of the wise amongst us. It is 
perfectly true that other ways and moans ot pro¬ 
ducing colour exist than those in which arsenic 
forms a chief ingredient. Science has been most 
successful in producing colouring-matters which 
are absolutely hannless. But so long as cbeap- 
ness is an object to the manufacturer, so long 
experience seems to prove tons nill deleterioui. 
substances which cost little be used to produce 
effects, the mere utility of which (as for instance 
in the case of confectionery) may be gravely 
questioned. Under the circumstances, and as a 
matter of public health aud safety, there seoins no 
resource but to indicate strict parliamentary legis¬ 
lation in these matters as the chief hope of the 
sanitary reformer. The public health is a matter 
over which jealous guardians appointed by the 
state should, and to a certain extent do, keep 
watch. But in such directions as those we have 
indicated there seems to have been little or no 
attempt made to sternly suppress the manufacture 
and use of noxious ingredients, which as we have 
pointed out, injure not merelv the public health, 
but needlessly endanger the physical well-being ol 
those engaged in the occupation. But a few years 
ago, the Adulteration Act struck at the root of a 
very base and nefarious proceeding. It is not too 
much to say that posterity will have cause tp hail 
that legislator as a true benefactor to his country 
and race, who shall frame and carry into law an 
enactment forbidding the wholesale use of the 
very poisons from which in another way we are! 


protoeted by the le^tdation a£lbeting the chamhd’i 
shop. 

It would moreover, that other natiqat 
have, in this i^eet, eat tu an examplo we should 
do w^ to follow, la Qemauy the sale of arse¬ 
nical wall-papers is illegal. In iWce also, no such 
papers ate permitted to be sold; and as early as 
1845 their manufacture was prohibited in Bavaria. 
It is, however, interesting to note that soon after 
the Bavarian edict was passed, a concession was 
made to the manufacturenl of such papers, with 
the result of again permitting the practice. But 
abuses soon crept in; and a Coinmissjon of inquiry 
having declared that cf^es of arsenical poisoning 
were on the increase, the original law of 1846 was 
again put in force, with satisfactory results. In 
our own country, evidence of the highest order 
was adduced before a Committee of the House of | 
Lords in 1857. The Sale of Poisons Act was 
thereafter framed, but this Act affects the pharma¬ 
ceutical relations of drugs and poisons alone, and 
leaves as wc have seen, the wholesale use of arseuic 
aud other poisons in our houses, and in our food, 
absolutely unrestricted. The cry of hardship to 
the commercial world is one which is of no avail 
where death and disease exist as the plain alter¬ 
native to the unrestricted use ol noxious aud I 
commonly used substances. And were evidence j 
required on tliis subject, and reganling the possi- : 
bility of the presumed hardship and interruption I 
to commerce being successtully combated, we 
might cite Mr Hogg’s remark that the Messrs 
Cooke of Leeds do uot allow arseuic in any form 
to be used in tbeir manufactory. 

T!io dangers by which we are environed are 
unfortunately not limited to those arising from 
the manulactnrers’ unwurraiitahle use of arsenic. 

A volume might be written with good efiect and 
with more than sufficient reason on tlie dangers to 
health which proceed from such sources as lead- 
poi^oning produced hy the chemical u< tton of 
water ou the lead of pipes and cisterns. But there 
iu-e common precautions known to every house¬ 
holder whi< h readily avert llie jtoasibilities of such 
contamination. Lead in other forms m.vy affect 
us however. This metal iu one form or anotlier 
—most commonly iu that of ‘sugar’ or ‘acetate 
of lead’—is louu<i in some of the haii-dyes and 
{ cosmetics with which ll'c advertising culumns of 
I our journals and new -papers leem. In such a 
form, tlio presence of lead has been known to give 
rise to very set ions effects--all the moie to be 
deplored because of tbeir tlioroughly preventable 
character by the disuse of these foibles of the 
loilet-lable. Of the dangers arising from the use 
of copper vessels in the kitchen much has been 
written and said. Chemical changes of injurious 
aud poisonous nature are apt to result when 
copper is brought in contact with loods containing 
acids or oily ttr fatty matters, which oxidise the 
metal, and impart a green hue to the food. Tliore- 
fore no food containing acid, or of an oily nature, 
should be prepared or be allowed to cool in a 
copper vessel. In a clean copper vessel, food may 
be prepared without danger, provided it is allowed 
I to cool iu another vessel of different material. The 
]>ickle-manufactureir has occasionally been known 
to use ‘ blue-stone ’ or sulphate of copper to colour 
his preparations. A familiar t^t lur this most 
unwarrantable adulteration, is that of placing a 
steel needle in the suspected bottle of pickles, 
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wh«Q if (sopj^v liss beea med, ti® Media wiE 
become wetoi with a deposit of oopwr. 

The list of cmamon household dangers might 
be indefinitely prolonged, but enough has been 
taid to draw attention to the character of the 
influences which may beset ns even in these 
days of advanced civilisation and social luxury. 
If science has pmvided us with many deleterious 
pbstances useful in the arts and manufactures, 
it has no less clearly shewn us the remedy for 
their action, and has above all produced inno¬ 
cuous substitutes u(hich may be employed in their 
stead. 


MY NEIGHBOUE’S WIFE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 

In the coime of onr conversation I have dis¬ 
covered that Charlie is a doctor, that they live at 
Kcw'-ington, that they have come to Brigliton for a 
fortnight because Charlie is done up with hard 
w'ork, and that they are going to stay with some 
friends in Eegency Rrpiare. I had hoped they 
would put up at the same hotel as myself; for 
somehow or other I am interested in my travelling 
companions. And yet, I don’t know that I am 
jiarUculurly inteiosttsl m Ohailie ! Wh.il man is 
particularly interested in any member of liis own 
so.\ i 

Fur two days I see nothing of either of them, 
allhoiigh I am out Iroin euly in the morning till 
late at night, and keep a ])ietty sharp look-out for 
a na% y-l)lue serge dress and deor-stalker h.it. Such 
dre—es there are in plenty, and I have had one 
or two di'-appointinentb in the matter ol the hat; 
but a seeoml glance at the weuier puts all doubt 
to revt, lor Charlie’s w'''s has a nameless grace 
that few of thc'-e fashi> nalile fair pos-c''^. T begin 
to feel verv but* . towanls tdi.ulie, who is evblently 
a tlioiough lihiebeaid, and keeps his wife locked 
up in some baik room at llegeiKv Stpnrc ; for 
juust I confess to luuing oecasion.illy strolled V)y 
that (piarter and scanned not a few of the nume¬ 
rous wiutlows, in hope of catching ‘only a smile 
as J passKid?’ llow'cver, on the evening of the 
thiid day I liajipen to be walking along the beach 
in the direi tion of IJlnebeard’s Ca-lle, when sud- 
donl} 1 come upon Charlje, las wife, and a very 
stylish-looking girl, whom 1 instantly set down 
as one of the fi lends with W'hom they are stav¬ 
ing. She is w.alking ne.xt to (’harlie ; and indif- 
feient as my sight is, I can see how alfectionately 
she IS looking up into his I'.iee, an<l that evidently 
he is not repelling those amorous glances. Uis 
neglected little wife is gating absently at the great 
foam-cresled waves that come tumbling on to 
the siiore, no doubt wishing that one would come 
and carry her far away from the man to whom 
she is bound soul and body. So ‘ wwupt iu dismal 
thinking ’ is she, thf;t I pass unnoticed. As for 
Charlie, he has eyes for nought else than the girl 
at his side. I turn and watch them out of sight, 
with an overwhelming desire to perform the jiart 
of that wave, for which (1 imagine) she is vainly, 
sadly longing, and to snatch her up and bear 
her far away from her cruel faithless bondsman, 
to a home where she should reign a very little 
queen, and where Harold Gilchrist would be 
her most loyal and loving subject. ‘Thou shalt 


eov«k thy nelghboui’s wi&,* wbia pitr 
Imablosoiae mfmfcor Conscience; bnt^I«to»tlr 
scefaae to obey its dictates, and Mwi Chariie--%- 
tbe-bye, I wonder whet her other name is ?—jdayg 
a very prominent part in my dreams. 

The following morning I stroll down to the 
bmch as usual about hedf-]^t nine, take a dip, 
then ensconce myself behind a high shady break¬ 
water, and prepare to enjoy my meerschaum and 
a novel, with a faint hope that the heroine of my 
dreams may pass this way. I have just finished 
my pipe when I hear a rustling on the other side 
of the breakwater, and presently some one begins 
to read aloud. It is a man’s voice, deep but not 
unpleasing; he is reading the well-known tale 
of Mnoch Arden. Whoever the reader may be, 
he certainly understands the art of managing hk 
voice. Now it rises, now it falls, now it is sor¬ 
rowful, now angry, now tender. Every inflection is 
fieriect, especially the last, which leads me to 
Bupjiose that his auditor is not his sister or his 
mother ; and this opinion is soon afterwards con¬ 
firmed. When the poem is ended, 1 hear a musical 
voice say: ‘ Poor Enoch!’ 

‘ Yes. Rather an awkward predicament—wasn’t 
it—to come home and find your wife married to 
another man ? What would you liave done, Miss 
Fairfax, if you had been in the heroine’s place!’ 
queries the reader eame-stly. 

‘ I don’t know. Dr Carington. I cannot imagine 
anything so dreadful as being married to one man 
and loving another,’ answers his companion in a 
low awe-stricken voice. 

‘ Or vice versci,’ he puts in, ‘ And yet how often 
it occuro ! How many men are drawn into marry¬ 
ing a woman for whom they have not one spark of 
real love ! One half the marriages nowadays are 
mistakes.’ 

‘Yes,’ sighs Miss Fairfax; ‘you have good 
cause to say so.’ 

* Mabel, don't remind me of my folly ! It is 
a thing of the past now, and regret is useleas,’ he 
says in passionate low tones. Then his voice takes 
a dangerously tender inflection: ‘Mabel, do you 
despise me for that mistake i ’ 

1 begin to feel that I ara playing a dishonourable 
part in listening to a conveisatiou evidently not 
Hitcuded lor a stranger’s ears ; but something 
loots me to the spot, and I strain my ears to catch 
the girl’s K*ply; it is almost inaudible, even 
though the inirtition that divides us is very 
.slight. ‘You know I do not, Dr Carington.’ 

‘ Then why do you puuisli me lor it so cruelly? 
Can you iK't sec that it is to you, and you only 
that niy heart is given i Tliat other poor girl— 
heaveri help her !— knew nothing ol what had gone 
bel'oie, or she woubl never have married a man 
whose life’s love was given to another. Pocoi 
child .' She never guessed that I repented my 
ra8huc.s.s, directly the words that sealed both our 
fates bad left my Iqis. Mabel! have you quite 
forgotten those old happy days when we were all 
in all to each other ? ’ 

No answer. 

‘ Have you, darlmg ?’ 

No aniwcr. 

‘Mabel, you torture reel Say, have you fbap- 
gotten I' pleads the man iu hoarse accents. 

‘ How could 1 !’ 

‘ Tlieii darling, by the memory of those by-gone 
days when no one had come between us—-by the 
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love which has never died, and can never be over¬ 
come, I implore you to end my misery, and to 
break the foolish vow that keeps us apart! It is 
not only for my sake, darling ’- 

‘ But Charlie, your wife ’- 

* Charlie, your wife ! ’ I wait to hear no more ; 
but start to my feet, and one glance behind 
the breakwater confirms my worst suspicions, 
declining beside the girl with whom I had seen 
him walking on the previous evening, is my poor 
little friend’s faithless husband. His false eyes 
are fixed on the dark face, bending over him, with 
a hungry passionate Idve that quite transforms his 
somewhat apathetic countenance ; and restraining 
an almost overpowering impulse to lay him dead 
at the feet of his guilty, heartless love, I stride 
wrathfully away, with a great unutterable pity at 
my heart for tlie pretty child who has been so 
ruthlessly betrayed. Of one thing I am resolved 
—that is, she shall not remain in ignorance of the 
intimacy existing between her wretched husband 
and her supposed friend. The blow may seem a 
cruel one; but better—far, far better that she 
ehould know their true characters now, than in the 
time to come, when her love would perchance 
have taken deeper root, and have become a part of 
her life, I’oor little wife! Poor loviii" little 
heart! Will you thank me for tearing the veil 
from before your eyes, or will you rue the day 
when I first crossed your path ? I know not; but 
whichever it may be, my purpose is unalterably 
fixed. 

At first I think I will send an anonymous 
letter, to warn Mrs Carington of her husband’s 
treachery; then I remember that I do not know 
their ' exact address, ^Moreover, I hate anything 
underhand, and it seems such a harsh, coarse way 
of awaking her from her brief dream of happy 
married life, I never doubt her love for the man 
whose name she bears. ‘Charlie dear!’ I hear 
the sweet fond voice repeating, and a strange mist 
rises to my eyes as I think that in a few short 
hours I must slay that tnistful love with a relent¬ 
less hand. And yet why should I ? I am to them 
a stranger, as they are strangers to me. What 
right have I to interfere in what does not in 
anyway concern me ? All the remainder of the 
morning and all the afternoon 1 wrack my brain 
as to whether I am justified in disclosing the sad 
truth ; and still undecided, I wend my steps in the 
direction of Regency Square. I walk gloomily 
along, my eyes bent on the ground, and my 
mind all concentrated on the one subject. 80 
engrossed am I, that when a silvery voice at my 
elbow bids me ‘ Good-evening,’ I start as guiltily 
as though I had been planning a murder. Perhaps 
I have; who knows ? Many women have died 
from broken hearts, and am I not about to break 
Charlie’s wife’s ? Hastily I raise my eyes at tlie 
sound of that sweet voice ; and I feel the hot 
blood msh to my shamed face when I find myself 
side by side with the object of my unhappy 
thoughts. How bright and pretty she looks, in 
her soft gray dress and rose-wreathed hat! The 
wind is blowing the soft yellow rings of her hair 
all about her lovely childish face, and her violet- 
huwl eyes dance with happy content. Oh ! Harold 
Gilchrist, vour task is a hard one! wonder 
you shudder when you take that friendly little 
hand in yours! 

^ i thought at first that you had forgotten me. 


for you stared at me as though I were a spectre,’ 
laughs Charlie’s wife. 

* Bid I ?’ I query in a voice that I vainly strive 
to make gay as her own. 

‘Yes ; even now you don’t appear to have quite 
recovered from the shock.’ 

‘ How do you like Brighton ? ’ I ask, anxious to 
change the subject 1 . 

‘ On, it is delightful! I am as happy as the 
day is long; and as for Charlie, he is already 
getting quite himself again. That fact alone is 
sufficient to make me love Britton. We were all 
so anxious about the dear boy. He is so good and 
clever, that every one likes him; and his practice is 
increasing so rapidly that he is literally worked to 
death,’ she answers, her lovely face aglow with 
fond pride. 

‘You love him very dearly?’ I awkwardly 
stammer. 

She looks up at me with such honest surprise 
in her innocent blue eyes! 

* Love Charlie ! Of course I do; better than 
any one in the whole wide world. What makes 
you ask me such a question ? ’ 

There is no trace of anger in her tones, only 
wonder that I should doubt her all’ection for him 
to whom she is bound ,by voyrs taken in the sight 
of heaven. 

‘I—I didn’t know. One is apt to make a 
mistake, even in marriage,’ I blurt out fiercely, 
tugging at the hirsute appendage on my upper 
lip in sheer desperation at the awkwardness of the 
situation. Ko ; I can’t do it! Better leave her 
to find nut the truth by degrees, than let my 
mouth sjieak the daggers that will pierce her 
very heart’s core. And vet- 

‘ Did you think 1 had made a mistake ? ’ asks 
Mrs Carington, looking up at me with a half- 
mischievous, half-triumphant, and wholly capti¬ 
vating smile. 

I make one great dcsj'airing effort to keep back 
the cruel monosyllable that rises to my lips ; but 
it will force its way through. ‘ Yes.’ 

‘You did! Why?’ 

‘ Can you not guess ? ’ I ask, vainly hojiing that 
my task umy be rendered easier by Jier reply. 

‘ No ; unless it was because Charlie was ratlier 
vexed with me for talking to you in the train, the 
other day ; and you .set him down as an unreason¬ 
ably jealous tyrant. But I as.sure you he is not 
jealous, in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; 
he is only very careful of me, and did not like my 
talking so familiarly to a stranger. Is that why 
you thought 1 had made a mistake ?’ she interro¬ 
gates eagerly. 

Oh ! why can she not understand ? 

‘Can you think of no other rea.son for my 
thinking so ? My opinion was not founded on 
anything that occurred that day,’ I add. 

‘ But we have only met once since.’ 

‘ I saw him last night,’ I announce so solemnly, 
that my companion breaks into a merry mocking 
little laugh. 

‘ And what was he doing to me then—heating 
me V she saucily queries. 

‘ No ; he was, too much engi^od other ways 
than to be paying his wife even that attention,’ is 
my angry retort. I have taken the dreaded plunge 
now, and my suppressed passion breaks loose, 
regardless of control. 

‘ You mean that he was too busy flirting with 
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MY KEIGHBOUE'S WIFI. 


my friend Miss Fairfax, to take any notice of me. 
Is that all 1 * 

Can I believe my ears? Are those cool col¬ 
lected tones C.iarlie’s wife’s? I feel that I have 
made myself a fool, and that she is amusing her¬ 
self at my expense. 

‘ Is that all?’ I echo scornfully. ‘ No; it is not;’ 
and heedless of Jthe pain I may be—must be, if 
the girl has any heart at ail—inflicting, I pour 
forth the story of he* husband’s faitlilessness and 
her friend’s treachery. 

She hears me to> the end without comment of 
any kind, her eyes* fixed on the ground, and her 
lips tightljr compressed, I see no signs of tears 
on the thick drooping lashes, no paling of the 
rose-tinted cheeks. Even when my tale ceases, 
she maintains that unnatural silence. It alarms 
me, this stony calm, far more than would any 
violent outburst of grief. 

‘Mrs Curington, for heaven’s sake, speak, if only 
to reproach me for opening your eyes to the sad 
truth!’ I exclaim, my voice wrung with sorrow. 

No answer, save a curious twitching of the 
pretty coral lips and a smothered inarticulate 
sound. It cannot be a laugh, unless in my cruel 
awakening I have driven her mad. I feel ray 
face blanch deathly white at the horrible thought, 
and cry in agony : ‘ For pity’s sake, speak! You 
frighten me.’ 

Slowly the long lashes are lifted, and a pair of 
unmistakably sane blue eyes meet mine. ‘ Who 
told you Charlie was my husband ? ’ 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen at my feet, I should 
not have started more violently than I do at those 
few calmly spoken words. 

‘ Why, yourself, madam! ’ I gasp, almost speech¬ 
less w'ith astonishment. 

‘ Pardon me; it was you who gave him that 
title, not I,’ she answers, her eyes demurely 
wicked. 

‘Then what, In the name of jiatience, is he?’ I 
exclaim, half ^laughing in spite of feeling most 
uncomfortably ‘ small.’ 

‘ My brother.’ 

The ridiculous rule I have been playing proves 
too much for my giavity, and I burst into a hearty 
peal of laughter, in wliich Miss—not Mrs—Car- 
ington joins. 

‘ Why did you allow mo to continue in ray 
absurd mistake?’ I ask, when our mirth has 
slightly abated. 

‘ Oh, just for fun, you know, I told Charlie all 
about it afterwards, and he did laugh.’ 

‘ But after all, the fact of your brother’s infidelity 
to his wife—whoever she may be—still remains,’ 
I say, grown suddenly grave^ and beginning to 
think our mirth somewhat ill-timed. 

‘You mean well, I see, but you do not under¬ 
stand. Poor hoy! he has had a great deal of 
trouble, and we seldom talk of it. But it is 
necessary that I should vindicate his honour in 
this instance. When little more than a mere boy, 
he fell in love with Mabel Fairfax,’ explains 
Miss Carington; ‘ and in course pf time they 
became engaged. Shortly after their engi^rement, 
Charlie, being in delicate health, went out to 
Melbourne for a thorough change, intending that 
the wedding should take place immediately he 
returned; and Mabel left London on a visit to 
some friends in Hampshire. After .she had been' 
gone two or three weeks, reports began to reach 


us that a wealthy Squire down there was paying 
her a great deal of attention, and that she in 


noway repulsed him; in fact our informant— 
who V <^“6 way was terribly jealous of Mabel— 

f ave us to understand that she evidently regretted 
er promise to Charlie. This was q^uite enough 
for poor mamma; she had always been averse 
to my brother’s early engagement, and thought 
this an excellent opportunity to get him to 
break it off. So she wrote and told him all 
she had heard; and by the next mail came a 
letter to say that he was married to a young 
lady whom he had met on the voyage out. Of 
course he had only married her to spite his 
supposed faithless one. Poor mamma did not 
long survive the news; she died in a fit of 
apoplexy; and as there was no one else to take 
care of me, and our property required looking 
after, Charlie and his wife came to live in Eng¬ 
land. But the poor girl was consumptive, and our 
uncertain climate soon killed her. As you may 
imagine, Mabel was almost heart-broken when she 
heard that Charlie had so readily believed the 
false stories raised against her, and had revenged 
himself by marrying a girl he had known but a ' 
few weeks. She was angry too, dreadfully angry, 
and vowed never to trust in man again. Many 
times since he h.'is been free has Charlie iisked her 
to marry him; but although he is as dear to her 
as he ever was, and although she has quite forgiven 
him, she will not break her vow ; and until she 
does, the poor boy will never be happy.—So now, 
are you not ashamed of having so misjudged 
the very best brother on earth ?’ she saucily 
demands. 

‘ What a fool you must have thought me! ’ I say 
8hamefacedl3^ 

‘ Rather,’ she returns with a demure little 
smile, 

‘ Will you forgive me, and promise, as a favour, 
not to tell any one of my absurd mistake ? ’ plead 
I, feeling unaccountably happy without exactly 
knowing why. 

‘ I will forgive you ; but I don’t know about not 
telling. Tlie joke is too good to lose.—Talk of the 
angels and they are sure to appear ! ’ she suddenly 
exclaims. ‘ Here come Charlie and Mabel. I will 
introiluce you to my “ treacherou.s friend ” and my 
“ faithless husband,” ’ she laughs. 

‘ Be generous, Aliss Carington,’ I entreat; but 
the whole story comes out; and the principal actors 
in it having come to a very satisfactory understand¬ 
ing during the last few hours, 1 am readily for¬ 
given my eavesdroi)ping, and we spend the evening 
together very pleasantly. I discov’er that the Car- 
ingtons are very friendly with my Mia noire Lady 
Haughton, and that they have met my mother at 
her ladyship’s house on one occasion; moreover, 

I hear with curious Svatisfaction that Miss Car¬ 
ington thinks my maternal relative tlxe ‘nicest 
old lady ’ site ever saw. 

‘ I say, Olive, I wonder if Mrs Gilchrist told a 
certain gentleman your opinion of him ? ’ puts in 
Charlie slyly. ‘ Because if not, I think I will.’ 

‘Charlie, if you dare utter another wot(^ I’ll 
box your cars! ’ threatens his sister, blushing to 
the very roots of her golden curls. 

* One good turn deserves another,’ laughs her 
brother, ‘You told tales of Mr Gilchrist, so I tell 
tales of you,—You must know, Mr Gilchrist, that 
your mother and my worthy sister were looking 
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f»er Ladj HaughtMi’a i^bam together, wheii they 
-^imoed to 'aligat oa “the |»ortrait of s gentleman,” 
which e^ecially took Mies Olive’s fancy—she is 
Tery impressioaahle, you miwt know. With all 
the enthueiasm of “ sweet seventeen,” she did not | 
hedtate to pronounce him “ the handsomest man 
she had ever seen ; ” and with extreme naivete, | 
turned to Mrs Gilchrist to know whether she W'as 


was thrilling with horror over the terrible mas¬ 
sacre of English women and children at Gawnpore, 
when the news came that a g^laut little baud of 
devoted men were defending themselves in the 
Residency at ''Lucknow agmnst .the hordes of a 
savage and relentless enemy. From the beginning 
to the end of this remarkable siege, Kavanagh— 
civilian though he was—appeal^ to have figured 


Xjot of the same opinion. “Yon must not ask my conspicuously in the defence, for no sooner was 

_I—*__ 1_ T_- i xt. _ t ^ ^ i _» 


opinion, my dear, for I am a partial critic; that 1 the Residency invested by,the mutineer forces, 
gentleman is iny son,” answered your mother. I than he set to work to arm and drill all the 
leave the rest to your imagination!’ civilians in the place ; and in spite of much ridi¬ 

cule from the military men, nitimately succeeded 
So I have discovered the perpetrator of that very in organising a corps of volunteers that did 
palpable fib; ’ and Miss So-aiul-so turns out to splendid service for the state. Tall and hand- 
e Sliss Olive Carington ! Harold Gilchrist, did some, with au evident emprmement for military 
ou not once say that ‘that fib alone’ would life, Kavanagh proved himself the beau-idial oi a 
ave destroyed any Miss So-and-so’s chance of hero ; and in a book published by him in 1860, 


So I have discovered the perpetrator of that very 
‘ palpable fib; ’ and Miss So-aiul-so turns out to 
be Miss Olive Carington ! Harold Gilchrist, did 
you not once say that ‘that fib alone’ would 


ever becoming Lady Gilchrist ? 

Well, what if I did ? It is not the first mis- 


entitled How I won the Victoria Cross, he describes 
the yearnings of his heart for distinction, and the 


have made. - Moreover, Miss So-and-so j feelings of exultation with which, when he rose 


implores me not to put faith in Charlie’s veracity. 
But I don’t know about that; I am inclined to 
think he is telling the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

Wo part at Regency Square, the very best 
friends possible, and as I hold in mine a certain 
little hand, I say to its fair owner: ‘ Do you 
know I have been guilty of a great sin ! ’ 

* What is it ? ’ sho queries, not withdrawing that 
dear little hand. 

‘ Breaking the second clause of the tenth com- 
mapdment; “ Thou shalt not covet thy neigh¬ 
bour’s wife,”’ I reply. Immediately the hand is 
snatched away, and Miss Carington runs indoors. 

» « * 

‘ Harold!' 

‘My darling!’ 

‘ I have some news for you. Charlie and Mabel 
are to be married on the 24th of next month.’ 

‘ Indeed, I am glad to hear it. Charlie is such a 
good fellow that he deserves to be happy.* 

‘You didn’t always think him “ such a good 
fellow,” ’ says my saucy wife of two blissful mouths’ 
standing. 

-‘No ; there wcb a time when, as your favourite 
Macaulay says of Byron, I began to think it my 


from a sick-bed in which ho had been prostrated 
by a brief illness, he heard that the siege was not 
yet raised, nor the Mutiny over. 

Two-aiid-tweiity years is not a very long period 
in the historj' of a nation ; but in the.se go-ahead 
and progressive tiuies, when grand and important 
events are of fretjueut occurrence, the past becomes 
a dim perspective, in which names and scenes 
that were once as familiar to us as household 
words are relegated to an obscurity which they do 
not deserve. Such exploits as that which we are 
about to relate are, however, like hidden jewels, 
which ever and anon flash forth with greater 
brilliancy than before, exciting the increased 
admiration of all who gaze upon them. Tiie siege 
of Lucknow put to the test all those qualities 
which Englishmen possess and exhibit in times of 
supreme necessity—namely, a sublime confidence 
in the midst of danger, a noble sense of duty, and 
an unselfish heroism; and the brave man who is 
the subject of this narrative seemed^to have been 
endowed with lliem in an unusual degree. 

The march of Havelock and his brave column 
to relieve the devoted band cooped up in the 
Residency was watched in England step by step 
with intense eagerness; but, through the losses 


duty to hate my neighbour, and to love my i sustained on the way thither by battle 


Neighbour’s Wife.’ 


diseiuse, it became impo.ssible to .compel the muti¬ 
neers to raise the siege; and even after the entrance 
of the relief column, it was conducted as vigor- 
A NOBLE DEED. ously as ever. 

AS IITGIDKOT OF IHE IKWAN MVTiNT. tiv^hns months the Httle gwrison was 

put to its wits end to meet the constant and ever- 
Two-AND-TWENTy years ago a deed was performed recurring attacks of the enemy. Repelling sorties, 
which has scarcely any parallel in the annals of aH*! co««tennimng, repairing breaches, &c., 

modern wars. The hero of it was a gentleman I that was always going on ; and non^ 

VI ■ i .^v TT J 1 f was more willing imd brave than the gallant 

WoDgmg to Lneovenanted Civil hemce of Kavanagh, who. though wounded several times, 
India, named Thomas Henry Kavanagh, whom we found at the post of danger. We 

lately referred to in our article on the Iwo ghould also mention here, as au interesting fact, 
Crosses of Honour’ as having been killed in j that Kavanagh’s wife was also wounded during 
battle; but who, we are glad to learn, is still j the siege and laid up for several weeks. At 
li-ving, aud holding a high official position at the I length in November came the welcome news that 
scene of his wonderful exploit. A generation I Sir Colin Campbell—afterwards Lord Clyde—was 
having sprung up since the eventful times of the advancing with a strong British force to the relief 
Indian Mutiny, we make no hesitation in recalling of the garrison; and on the ninth of that month 
and offering to 6ui readers the story of the exploit Kavanagh learned that a spy had come in from 
itself. Cawnpore, and that he was going back again to 

India—that brightest gem in Queen Victoria’s the Alum Bagh, with despatches for Sir CoHn. 
crown—trembled in the balance; and the empire | Indeed it had become necessary that Sir Colin’s 
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inarch ahonld be hastened, and that he should be 

g lided to the city by the least hazardous route. 

at who was to be the ^ide ? Sir James Outram 
aays. in a letter on tne subject, dated about a 
year after the event: ‘ The almost impossibility of 
any European being able to escape through the 
city undetected, and the certainty of his murder 
if detected, detemd me from ordering any oiiicer, 
or even seeking volunteers for such a duty.’ 

A volunteer for l^iis extraordinarily dangerous 
adventure did, however, present himself in the 
person of Kavanagii. He had sought out the spy, 
whose name was Kunoujee Lai, and finding him 
intelligent, he expressed his desire to proceed with 
him in disguise to the Alum Bagh. The spy at 
first hesitated; and urging that there was more 
chance of detection by two going together, pro¬ 
posed that they should take different roads, and 
meet outside the city. This Kavanadi objected 
to, and then proceeded to finish some business he 
had in hand, his mind, however, still dwelling 
upon the accomplishment of his object At last 
he made up his mind, and proposed the enterprise 
to Colonel Napier, the chief of Sir James Outrarn’s 
fitafll The Colonel considered the noble offer of 
Kavanagh to be fraught with too much danger to 
be accepted, but promised to inform Sir James 
Outram of it, considering-that such zeal deserved 
notice. 

Outram was at once surprised and pleased 
by Kavanagh’s offer; but he pointed out the 
extreme danger of such an attempt, and endea¬ 
voured to dissuade him from it, while at the same 
time stating how valuable such assistance would 
be to Sir Colin Cami>bell. Kavanagh was, how¬ 
ever, so earnest in his entreaties, that the General 
at length consented, with the proviso that if Kava¬ 
nagh should think the risk too great, and wished 
to witlnlraw from the '>nterj)rise, he was quite at 
liberty to do so. Ka. unagh was, however, formed 
of the stuff of which heroes are made ; and having 
made himself acquainted with Sir James Outrain’s 
plans, he proceeded to disguise himself for the 
journey. This he had secretly arranged, as he did 
not wish his wife to know anything of the under¬ 
taking until his safe arrival at the Alum Bagh 
flhould be signalled to the garrison. 

A portrait of Kavanagh in his disguise forms 
the frontispiiice to the book we have already men¬ 
tioned, and ho thus describes it himself: ‘ I was 
dressed as a budmash or as an irregular soldier 
of the city, with sword [tulwar] and shield, native- 
made shoes, light trousers, a yellow silk kowtah 
over a tight-fitting white muslin shirt, a yellow- 
coloured chintz sheet thrown around my shoulders, 
a cream-coloured turban, and a white waistcoat or 
kumurbuiul. My face down to the shoulders, and 
my hands to the wrists, were coloured with lamp¬ 
black, the cork used being diwed in oil, to cause 
the colour to adhere a little. I could get nothing 
better. I had little confidence in the disguise of 
my features, and trusted more to the darkness of 
the night’ 

To shew the thoroughness with which Kavanagh 
did this part of his work, it is only necessary to 
mention that the materials of whion his costume 
was composed were borrowed piece by piece from 
separate natives. When the disguise was thus 
complete, he proceeded at half-past seven p.m. to 
the General’s quarters, where he at once tested the 
genuineness of his metamorphosis. Nobody recog- 


nhNsd him until he made himself known, and then 
Sir James Outram himsdf put the finishing tenches 
to his toilet Placing a double-barrelled pistol 
in his waistband, and additionally armed with a 
tnlwar, Kavanagh then took leave of the General 
and his staff, and proceeded with Kunoujee 
lial to the right bank of the river Goomtee, 
running north of the intrenchment, accompanied 
by Captain Hardinge of the Irregular Cavalry. 
Here the latter bade Kavanagh adieu, after stating 
that he would have given Ms life to have done 
the same thing, and with the words, ‘Noble 
fellow—you will never be forgotten 1’ left him 
to his adventure. 

Kavanagh and his guide then undressed them¬ 
selves, and began to ford the river, which at that 
point was about a hundred yards wide. Kavanagh 
owns that he felt his courage failing him as be 
entered the cold water; but seeing the guide 
walking quickly towards the opposite bank, he 
followed him. On reaching it, they took their 
bundles of clothes from their heads and dressed 
themselves again, at the same time narrowly 
escaping observation by a sepoy who had come 
down to a pond in the neighbourhood to wash. 
On finding, however, that they were not observed, 
confidence returned to them, and they proceeded 
straight towards the huts in front, where Kavanagh 
accosted a matchlock-man with the remark that 
it was a cold night. The man replied that it was 
* very cold ; ’ to which Kavanagh laconically added 
that it would be colder by-and-by. After being 
questioned by a sepoy officer, who commanded 
the enemy’s picket at the iron bridge over the 
Goomtee, Kavanagh keeping out of the light and 
allowing his guide to answer, they proceeded on 
their way along the bank of the river, passing a 
number of sepoys and matchlock-men, who were 
escorting persons of rank in palanquins, preceded 
by torches. Rectossing the river by the stone 
bridge, and unobserved by the sentry who was on 
gnaid over it, but who was chatting with a native, 
they passed into the city of Lucknow, where 
Kavanagh jostled against several armed men with¬ 
out attracting attention, and only met one guard 
of seven sepoys, who were amusing themselves 
with some women. 

From the city they passed into the green fielJ.'i, 
which Kavanagh had not seen for five months, and 
he says that a carrot which he took Ironi the 
roadside was the most delicious he had ever tasted. 
A further walk of a few miles ivas accomplished 
in high spirits; but they soon found out that they 
had taken the wrong road, and were in tlie Dil- 
kooshah Park, whicii was in possession of the 
enemy. Here Kavanagh shewed his wonted courage 
by going within twenty yards of two guns, to find 
out the strength of the enemy. Kunoujee Lai was 
in great alarm, as he feared that Kavanagh would 
tbiuk that he was acting the traitor; and he begged 
him not to distrust him ; as the mistake was made 
by lus anxiety to avoid the pickets of the enemy. 
Kavanagh reassured him; and they then walked 
into the canal, running under the Charbagh^ where 
our hero suflered much on account of nis boots 
being hard and tight, they having skinned his 
toes and cut into the flesh above nis heels. AM 
length, after two hour^ wandering, two women 
put them into the right direction, and they re¬ 
ceived further information on the subject-from an 
advanced guard of sepoys, whose questions they 
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ltVift«e]^3«»lM(l'^ u^«d qtieatioQi^ and here 
Sn^oG^ lWeaB» s&aid for the &ai time, and 
^Uirelfr »kn,y the letter intrusted to him for Sir 
Colk f^ldieU. 

After w^iag through a swamp for nearly two 
houm up to their waists in water, and being nearly 
exhausted with fatigue and anxiety, Kavauagn 
insisted upon having some rest, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his goida After a holt of about 
A quarter of an hour, they again went forward, 
smd passed through two pickets of the enemy, 
who had no sentries thrown out This was about 
four o'clock in the morning, and Kavanagh lay 
down to sleep for an hour, although Kunoujee Lai 
again protested against it Suddenly, they heard 
the pleasant sound of the British challenge, ‘ JFJio 
tmm there ?* delivered with a native accent; and I 
to their joyful surprise they found themselves 
within the lines of Sir Colin Campbell’s camp, 
which they believed to be still many miles distant. 
An ofBcer of the 9th Lancers conducted Kavanagh 
to his tent and gave him a glass of brandy, and 
he then asked the way to the Coimnander-in-chicf’s j 
tent Meeting an elderly gentleman coming out 
of the tent in question, Kavanagh asked" him 
where he could find Sir Colm Campbell. 

* I am Sir Colin Campbell,’ was the quick reply. 
*Whoareyou?’ 

* This will explain, sir,’ replied Kavanagh, taking 
from the folds of his turban a note of introduc¬ 
tion from Sir James Outram. 

Sir Colin read it hastily, and glancing at 
Kavanagh with his keen eyes, he asked if it was 
true. 

‘ Do you doubt me, sir ? ’ asked Kavanagh. 

‘Ko, no,’ replied Sir Colin ; ‘ but it seems very 
strange,’ 

Sir Colin was anxious to hear Jhis story; but 
Kavanagh, worn out with the strain upon his 
mental and iihysical system, begged to be allowed 
some sleep—a request which was immediately 
complied with, and the tent darkened for the pui- 
pose. Here the brave fellow poured out his thiiiiks 
to God for his safety, and dreamed of the honour | 
which awaited him from a grateful country. When 
he awoke Irom his slera, Kavauagh was very 
cordially received at Sir Colin’s own table, where, 
over a substantial repast—to which he did amjde 
justice—he recounted to the Commaiider-in-cliief 
and his staff the adventures through which he had 
passed. 

In the meantime, the devoted garrison in the 
Residency had signalled, ‘Is Kavanagh sate?’ 
But the signal could not be read. Shortly after¬ 
wards, however, the preconcerted signal—namely, 
the raising of a flag at the Alum Bagb, told Sir 
James Outram that the hero was beyond the risk 
of further danger. Then Mrs Kavanagh was 
made acquainted with her husband’s heroic act, 
and received the congratulations of all. 

Wo have no space to give all the details of Sir 
Colin Campbell’s march to the Residency ; but 
Kavanagh, by his bravery and intelligence ilnring 
that march, was certainly the man who, next to 
the Commander-in-chief, contributed most to the 
6ucce*s ol the attack. Indeed, never was a nobler 
act than that of Kasanagh’s; and when he appeared 
again within the walls of the garrison wnich he 
hid II iked hb life to rescue, and was thus the 


Jtrst min to U, the eham and greetinBe 

with which he woe teceived b/ its half-fitmii^ed 
defenders tnust have been dear th hb soqL 
‘Lucknow Kavan^h’ he was nuned on the 
^t; but it was not {tmtii the year 1860 that 
Kavanagh received the reward which was the 
height of his ambition—the Victoria Crow. This 
was listened on his breast by ^ Her Majes^ at 
Windsor Castle, in the present of her body- 

f uard and the members of lyw family; lUvanagh 
aving been the flrst civilian on whom the 
decoration was bestowed. i 


TOLD IN THE FIRELIGHT. 

WE were all gathered round the fire in the dining¬ 
room ; Edgar close to papa, Jessie sitting on the 
rug, Fred nestling close to mamma, and I, as 
usual, at Aunt Edith's right side. It was a wild 
November night, with the rain beating pitilessly 
against the closely curtained windows, the wind 
whistUng shrilly through the leafless elms out¬ 
side, and playing mad pranks with the tall red 
chimneys uf ‘ Garrick House,' as our home was 
called ever since Mr Garrick the famous player 
paid our great-grandpapa a visit. Before that, the 
house was simply ‘The Elms and very proud we 
still were of the grand old trees from which it 
took its first and most appropriate name. 

It was exactly the sort of night to make us all 
gather round the wide old-fashioned hearth, where 
the logs were blazing merrily, and to cause us to 
feel grateful for the blessings we enjoyed, and 
involuntarily to pity those who were less iortuuatc. 
The wind coming down the chimney in fitful gusts, 
made the candles flare and flicker so weirdly that 
Jes'-ie proposed putting them out, and sitting 
cosily by tlie firelight. Books and work were 
neglecteil, the chess-board put aside, and pussy 
was making sad havoc of manuna’a k'nitting with¬ 
out any one interfering. In fact, we w'ere all 
in a delightfully comiortable indolent meditative 
mood, and it only wanted a story to complete 
our happiness. Bui Aunt Edith, whose resources 
in that respect fairly rivalliHl the inventive lady 
in the Arabian Night<>, was silent and grave. 
Papa seemed grave too ; and even our dear merry 
mother seemed to bo thinking of something 
melancholy. We children, witli that instinctive 
feeling of awe we sometimes experience, wo scarce 
know why, glanced at each other in mute wonder 
and curiosity, expecting something to happen 
every moment. The 4ay had been dull and 
oppressive, and the afternoon had been threatening 
a storm, when suddenly a loud peal of thunder 
seemed to shake the house to its very Ibunda- 
tion. 

‘ It wras just such a night as this, Robert,’ said 
aunt to papa with a little shiver. 

‘ Exactly,’ papa replied thoughtfully ; ‘ and the 
same lime ot year too.’ 

‘Suppose you tell the children all about it,’ 
mamma said quietly ; ‘ they look as if they wanted 
to know very much.’ 

‘ Well, since it is perhaps time they knew, I will 
tell you how Aunt Edith saved my life,’ continued 
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tornii^g t» liafkar llie eloeal (4 tt% * 
lot^ before you weift biwB, my boy t* 

There was 4 Hlitile buitls as we settled SKwe 
Buugly iuto our places, a few moments’ imprewive 
silence, and then papa began. 

* Aunt Edith and 1 were only brother and slater; 
ever bo much greater cronies than you and Edgar 
are, Jessie, not only because we had but each other 
to love, but because we had to make common 
cause against an enemy, Jeffrey Lawson, our step* 
mother’s son by a previous marriage. We lost our 
own dear mother when we were babies. Jeff was 
ten years older than 1 was; and after our father’s 
death, which happened when I was eight and Edith 
six, we would have had a poor time of it but for 
Dame Turtle our dear old nurse. She looked after 
our interests, and fought all our battles valiantly 
whether we were in the right or the wrong. Our 
step-mother was so wrapped up in Jeff, that she 
bestowed little trouble uj)on us. I, especially, 
was no favourite, for she got a silly idea into her 
head that I stood between Jeff and the property 
of Garrick. He was a fine handsome fellow, as I 
remember him when I was fifteen, and he five-aud- 
twenty ; strong and daring, haughty in disposition 
and hasty in temper. I could see even then that 
he bitterly resented my being master, and himself 
as it were nobody ; for all our servants had grown 
old with us, and were staunch and lo^al to us 
children of the house, 

‘ Our mother—we c.illed her so, though she was 
“little more than km and less than kind”— 
resented it too, and looked forward with very bitter 
leelings to the time when I would be twenty- 
one ; tor then, according to our father’s will, she 
was to leave Garrick, and reside in a little cottage 
he owned m Wales. It would be a diflerent posi- 
ti>)n for her, as she had but a small jointure- all 
her own fortune had been spent on Jeffrey—and 
by some inexplicable < i.ain of woman’s reasoning, ^ 
she blamed nn for what she was pleased to call 


her uniiieriU’il misfortunes. Each year that passed 


made matter^ worse between us. As I grew older, 
many things m the management of the property , 
struck me as very unjust. The best of the timber ^ 
was being cut down ; the house allowed to fall 
into a state bonlering on ruin, because my mother j 
would not spend money on repairs which I alone | 
was to enjoy the bcnetil of. ()ur family lawyer | 
was dead. Jeffrey chose his mothei'’8 legal advisiT, J 
and neither Edith noi I knew where to look for 
edvicc or assistance. Things remained \ ery much ^ 
in this state till I was nearly twenty, when one day 
Jeff entered my room in a shite of wild excite¬ 
ment, and shewed me a will that lie had dis¬ 
covered in some out-of-the-way corner. It w’as 
dated a few days before my father’s death ; and 
except that it bequeathed to Jeffrey the sum of 
five thousand pounds, and the reveision of Ganick 
if I died without heirs, it was substantially the 
same as the one already in existence. 

‘I had my doubts about the validity of the 
document, but I passed no couimeut; both the 
witnesses were dead, and I had not a shadow 
of proof to advance. Suspicions in such a case go 
tor nothing, so I held my peace, the more espe¬ 
cially as Judson our old steward was prepared to 
swear to my father’s signature. So Jeff Lawson 
had his five thousand pounds. 

‘ On the night of which I arn going to tell' 
you, there was a large part of the money in the j 


jSsff mm ^mg to London ths' 
tusl 0 hs to start *a*dy, 
tom omtignt^ and went up to his xoom 
festi, cswyifig tlw money with him. Edith tm 
I mmsahed m the dining-room a little long«m 
chatting on difffflnsnt matters; amongst others, ^ 
Jeff’s departure, of a strange restlessness I had 
observed in his manner of late, of the possible 
date of his return ; and somehow, quite uninten¬ 
tionally, I let fall a hint of my suspicions about 
the will, and discovered that they corresponded 
exactly with Edith’s. At last, when the fire had 
burned quite out, and the candles were getting low 
in their sockets, we went up-stairs together. It 
was a wild November night, with just such angry 
impatient gusts of wind and vagrant thunder¬ 
claps as this. I occupied the west room; your 
aunt the one adjoining; and Jeff slept in the east 
room at the other end of the corridor ; while his 
mother had her apartments in the south wing. 
As I bade Edith good-night, the clock on the 
stairs struck twelve, and sue merrily wished mo 
many happy returns of the day, tor I had just 
entered on my twentieth birthday. In a few 
minutes more my light was extinguished, and I 
was cosily wrapped up. In less than half an hour 
I was sound asleep. Not so Aunt Edith. She was, 
she told me afterwards, restless and nervous, two 
most unusual things with her. All her efforts to 
sleep were unavailing, and she gave up the attempt 
at last and rising from bed, sat dowm by the fire 
to read. Twice she fancied she heard footsteps in 
the corridor, and opened her door to listen.—Your 
aunt ivas not afraid of the White Lady, out family 
gho*.!, nor Lady-anybody-elsc, girls.—Twice she 
threw herself ou a couch with the intention 
of resting, since slumber was out of the ques¬ 
tion ; but betweeu the storm and the mysterious 
sounds through the house, rest was impossible. 
At length, about two o’clock, she fancied she 
heard some one moving aliont my room very 
cautiously; and nothing doubting but that I 
was as wakeful and restless as herself, she 
resolved to come in and speak to me. A 
sudden gust ol wind in the corridor extinguished 
her caudle, and she entered my room in the dark, 
save for a faint ray of moonlight which shone 
through the carelessly drawm curtains. 

‘ As your aunt gently approached my bed, she 
saw a form advancing im the other side with 
uplifted h.ind, in which something bright gleamed 
in the moonlight. Quick as thought, without a 
moment’s hesitation, her arm was thrown across 
my neck. The knile of an a'lsassiii descended with 
terrible force, and glancing ofl the bom*, inflicted a 
long and jagged g.ish in her arm. The assassin, 
who had not seen or heard her approach, instantly 
(led, leaving liis weapon behind ; and I was 
aroused from niy sluiiuiers hy Edith s slineks, to 
find myself bathed in her blood, in a moment 
I was all aw'ake. Binding my silk handkerchief 
round her arm tightly, to check the bleeding, I 
sent a servant—for the whole Iinuse was aroused 


by your aunt’s shrieks and the violent ringing of 
my heil—for the nearest surgeon, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to search lor some traces of the murderous 
intruder. Mechanically I went first to Jeffs room, 
probably because I was astonished at not having 
seen his lace amongst the Vondering group gathered 
round my door. It seemed amazing that he should 
sleep so soundly through such a commotion. The 


m 
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dot>T of the east loom (Jeff’s) was open, so was the 
window; and the room was empty, 

‘I can never either forget or describe the sickly 
sensation of horror that crept into my heart as 
I looked round. Where was Jeffl Why had he 
gone so suddenly and mysteriously? Why the open 
window 1 I was all the more painfully perplexed, 
as the most careful examination failed to disclose 
any other means of exit by which the would-be 
assassin could have escaped. Every door was 
securely barred, every window except that of the 
east room was safely fastened. In the flower-bed 
underneath there were distinct tracks of a mau’.s 
feet leading from the window, none whatever 
leading to it. 

‘These things made me terribly unhappy, and 
some suspicion of my thoughts must have crept 
into my countenance, for Edith divined them'at 
once. However, she remained silent about tlie 
appearance of the man who had attempted my 
lite, and I refrained from questioning her. At 
best there could be but a conjecture—the room 
was dark, the man disguised, and your aunt 
frightened. But the knife which lay upon my 
bed appealed with dumb but terrible force to us 
both. It was my pruning-knife, and that very 
afternoon Edith had seen me lend it to Jeff 
Lawson. Whether the knife had been in any 
wuy poisoned, or whether your aunt’s M’ouud had 
been badly dressed in the first instance, 1 do not 
know, but infl-ammation set in, and for weeks she 
was dangerously ill For days her life was' 
despaired of; and it was only saved at last at 
the exj^ense of the brave right hand that had saved 
me so well from a terrible and sudden death. 

* The matter made a sensation, which was some¬ 
thing more than a nine days’ wonder in our 
village; but as I kept my suspicions to myself, 
no one else ventured to express any, and Jeffrey’s 
name was never mixed up in the matter. Indeed 
it somehow got circulated that he left Garrick the 
evening of the attempted murder, and no one 
contradicted it. The object of the attack, which 
was evidently robbery as well as murder, for every 
drawer and desk in my room was thoroughly ran¬ 
sacked, caused much wonder and discussion. It 
was pretty generally known that my allowance as 
a minor was scarcely adequate to my few simple 
wants. Being neither a landlord nor a prosecutor 
of poachers, I was not unpopular, and as far as I 
knew, I had not an enemy in the world. Altogether 
it was a most mysterious sad affair, and if in my 
secret heart I connected it with the now-found 
will of my father, and wronged any one by unjust 
suspicions, I hope heaven will pardon me. Appear¬ 
ances were strongly against one - 

‘And appearances very frequently deceive, 
Robert,’ aunt interrupted gently. ‘Let ua judge 
not, that we be not judged! * 

‘ Heaven help the vulain who cost Aunt Edith 
so dear, if ever I encounter him ! ’ cried Edgar 
excitedly. ‘ I 'll shew no quarter ! ’ 

‘What became of Jeff Lawson, father?’ Jess 
asked, with a stolen glance at aunt’s face. 

‘From the night he said good-bye to us in this 
very room, thirty-one years ago, I have never 
heard of him nor fromnim. He disappeared in 
the BQOSt extraordinaiT nyinner. Doubtless he is 
dead.; and as far as ne is concerned, I have no 
hope of the mystery of that awful night ever being 
cleared up,’ 


‘ And his mother, papa 1 ’ Fred queried. 

* Ah, his poor mother; she broke her heart over 
his disappearance, my boy. Mothers will do such 
things over the most wortaless sona.- 7 -Well, Upton, 
what’s the matter ?’ 

‘ If you please sir, there *s a gentleman wants 
to see you,’ said our old butler, closing the door 
behind him, and looking mysteriously round. 

‘ He says his business is urgent, tout he won’t give 
his name.’ 

‘ A strange gentleman, at tails hour, and on such 
a night,’ exclaimed papa, rising. ‘He must be 
some belated traveller.-^hew him in, Upton.’ 

I We all looked at each other, and glanced 
towards the door in eager nervous curiosity, as an 
elderly gentleman with very white hair and beard 
entered the room, made a courteous bow, which 
embraced everybody, and proceeded to unbutton 
an enormous travelling-cloak in which he was 
enveloped. For a moment or so his eyes wandered 
round the room, as if in search of something, and 
then he smiled sadly. 

‘ You do not know me, Mr Neville,’ quoth the 
gentleman, after what seemed an ominous silence, 
drawing more directly into the light of the fire, 
which blazed cheerily. 

‘I have not that pleasure sir,’ papa replied, 
looking at our visitor more attentively. 

‘Ah ! Yet my picture hung there once ;’ point¬ 
ing to a vacant space amongst the portraits on the 
walk ‘ My name is Jeffrey Lawson.’ 

‘Jeff!’ cried papa and Aunt Edith with one 
voice. 

‘ Jeff! ’ we all echoed in amazement. Here was 
the sequel to the story, with a vengeance. 

‘You do not seem overjoyed to see me, Robert,’ 
Mr Lawson said after another pause. ‘ Well, per¬ 
haps you are not to blame.—But you, Edith— after 
all those long years—might give me your hand,’ 

At that moment his eye rested on aunt’s help¬ 
less right arm, and the most tenibly awkward 
awful silence I ever witnessed ensued. Edgar 
was white with passion; Jess clenched her little 
hands defiantly ; and even gentle Fred looked 
as if he could rsiise his voice and arm to avenge 
Aunt Edith. 

Mr Lawson was the first to recover his self- 
possession, ‘ Forgive me.’ he said, and there was a 
tremor in his voice. ‘I did not know—I am sorry.’ 
Papa remained stem and silent I really pitied 
Mr Lawson, the odds were so fearfully against him. 

I Not a single kind or encouraging glance met his 
eye as he looked round. However, he drew him¬ 
self up a little haughtily, and continued athlressing 
us all: ‘ I did you a great wrong once, Mr Neville. 

I have travelled many thousand miles to offer 
what reparation I can. That will by which I 
obtained five thousand pounds was a forgery. But 
I have come to pay it back, with interest’ 

Papa bowed his head, but remained silent 

‘ Money was absolutely necessary then, for I had 
many pressing engagements to meet—my safety, 
my liberty, were at stake. I was desperate ; but 
though my base trick succeeded, it was too late. 
Absolute ruin and disgrace stared me in the face, 
and I was compelled to fly like a thief in the 
night to escape the consequences of my folly. 
That night I secretly left the house, escajung 
by my bedroom window. Concealing all the 
money I had, I took passage for Australia, 
where by careful speculation and hard work, | 
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I soon realised a coneideraMe fortune. 1 had 
no desire to return to England. I formed 
new friendly new habits ; squatter-life suited me; 
and so I remained year after year. But I was 
heartily sorry for and ashamed of the part I 
played about the will, and I resolved one day 
to try and make it square with you. Then the 
gold-fever broke out, and the spirit of adven¬ 
ture being strong in me, I resolved to go to 
the Diggings. I singularly successful; but 
others were not so fortunate. One poor fellow 
wbo went by the hame of “ Down Ted ” I heard 
frequently spoken of as singularly unlucky. One 
day I was surprised to receive a message from this 
fellow, requesting me to come and see him, as he 
was very ill, and had an important confession to 
make. I went at once, and saw at a glance that 
the man was dying ; but imagine my surprise 
when, on a closer survey of his features, I recog¬ 
nised him to he Ted Judson, the son of your old 
steward—good-for-nothing, graceless vagrant Ted, 
who got me into almost as many scrapes as I got 
him out of. With the utmost difficulty, for he 
was dying, he told me a singular story. On the 
very night I left Garrick House, he tried to rob 
and murder me. Hearing from his father that I 
had a large sum of money by me, he resolved to 
have some of it; and entering the house in the 
dusk of the evening, he concealed himself behind 
the curtains of the corridor window, and waited 
till the house wsis all quiet; then he entered my 
room, and al ter searching in vain for the money, 
he seized a knife which lay on a table, and in a 
lit of drunken rage and disappointment, resolved 
to cut my throat if I did not give up my purse. 
Advancing to the bed where I lay sound asleep, 
he lifted the knife and made a slash at my throat; 
when, to his horr<n’, he saw the White Lady who 
“walks” bending over me. Throwing down the 
knife, he Hod in tcr.ur, and made his escape 
through a wind ;w he found open. In a moment, 
it Hashed upon me that your room was mistaken 
for mine, and my window, which I had left open, 
proved the means of escape for the villain, as it 
Inul already proved the means of escape for me. 
I hope the timely appearance of the White Lady 
prevented any serious mischief ?' 

‘It did, to me,’ papa said sadly; ‘but the slash 
that missod my throat cost my sister her right 
hanil. She was the Lady who saved me, Jeffrey !’ 

‘ I am better pleased to have this mystery cleared 
up than I would be to have the right hand back 
again, if such a thing were possible,’ said aunt 
softly. 

‘ The knife Judson saw on the table must have 
been your pruning-knife, Eobert, which I asked 
one of the servants to return to you,’ continued Mr 
Lawson. ‘Here is Ted’s written and signed con¬ 
fession, witnessed by a magistrate. And now, let 
me once more entreat your forgiveness; and os my 
mission is accomplished, I will not intrude any 
longer. I should have remembered that the 
Nevilles are not a race to forget or formve! ’ 

* Are the Lawsons, Jeff ? ’ papa cried, advancing 
with outstretched hand. ‘ If so, I claim yours. I 
have done you an infinitely greater wrong than 
you did me. I am very sorry ! ’ 

A bright smile passed over Mr Lawson’s face, 
altering its whole expression, as he grasped papa’s 
hand ; and I’m sure there were tears in Ms eyes 
as he bent down to kiss Aunt Edith’s forehem; 


and in the smiling silence 'that followed, while 
they looked into each other’s eyes, all old scores 
were wiped out/ aU old sores healed and for¬ 
gotten i 


I THE DROLL SIDE OF DUELLIN’O. 

Them are few things however serious that have 
not their comic aide, if one' cares to look for it 
The barbarous practice of duelling, fraught with 
tragedy though it be, is one example of a bar¬ 
barous custom having its humorous side, as with¬ 
out further preamble we will proceed to shew. 

The old story of the Irishman who called a 
man out for expressing disbeEef in his having 
seen anchovies growing on a tree, and when his 
opponent lay wounded on the ground, repentantly 
owned to suddenly remembering it was capers ho 
meant, may be an invention, but duels have been 
fought for equally trivial reasons. One of the mem¬ 
bers of Louis XV1II.’8 body-guard foi^ht three 
times in one day ; first, with a gentleman who 
had offended by looking askew at him ; next, with 
one who had looked him hard in the face ; and 
thirdly, with a stranger who had passed by with¬ 
out deigning to look at him at alL 

Men disinclined to make targets of themselves 
in obedience to a conventional code of honour, 
have often got out of the difficulty by availing 
themselves of the right accorded to the challenged 
to choose the weapons. A Missouri backwoods¬ 
man daunted his antagonist by insisting upon a 
combat with raw hides, Emited to half an hour’s 
duration. An old whaling captain declared he 
would fight with harpoons or not at all, Un 
alternative declined by his advereaiy. A French 
journalist fonder of fun than of %hting, on being 
challenged, accepted the cartel with : ‘Of course I 
claim the choice of weapons. You wish to kill 
me ; I wiU do my best to kill you. Good. I have 
in my house twenty loaves of siege-bread, which 
I have kejit for souvenirs. We will sit down 
and eat against each other. One of us is sure to 
die.’ Knowing by experience the nature of siege- 
bread, tlie challenger did not care to run the risk 
involved in such a contest, and like a sensible 
fellow, laughed, and shook hands. Equally satis¬ 
factory in its result was the very wise method 
adopted by two Americans, who, having fallen in 
love with one lady, I'oimd it necessary to settle 
by force of arms which should retire fyoia the 
field. Having no desire to hurt one another, they 
concluded the matter could be decided by proving 
which was the better shot, by each tiying his skUl 
at a tree. The worst marksman acknowledged 
that if they had confronted each other in the 
approved way, he would have been annihilated, 
and left his nval to win the lady unopposed. . 

In another duel without danger, omy one of the 
parties concerned was aware of the innocent char¬ 
acter of the encounter. This was General Putnam, 
who being challenged by a young officer, proposed 
that each should sit upon a powder-keg, vdth 
a Eghted fuse in the bung. As he would hear of 
no other terms, the General had bis way. At the 
appointed time the belEgerents took their seats j 
the fuses were ignited. The veteran watched the 
progress of the fiame—as well he might—^with 
unmoved countenance. Not so his opponent; he 
took intense interest in the fast-les®ening match. 
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and when the flame get eaggestivelj near the 


‘ Hold on, my hoy ; it ’e only onion-seed' I 

Witii commendable discretion did some fun- 
loving nscals act when called upon to assist a 
couple of coloured gentlemen, of Montioello, 
Mobile, who agreeing to differ, determined to 
settle their differences white-man’s fashion. In 
a very few minutes arrangements were made for 
bringing the affair off in the orthodox way. The I 
seconds and surgeons stood in a grove hard by, 
and rifles loaded with blan,k-cartridge were placed 
in the hands of the bellicose pair. They pre¬ 
sented a curious contrast, one being as cool as the 
proverbial cucumber, while the other was nervous 
and excited—a veritable black Bob Acres. When 

his eye caught the gleam of the rifle-barrel, he 
exclaimed: * Look here, gemmcn; dis’ere gun’s too 
bright for me and tried to leave his ground, till 
brought to a sense of his position by an intimation 
from his second that if he attempted to stir he 
would shoot him down. Dropping his gun, the 
frightened fellow seized his second by the waist, 
and placed him between himself and the levelled 
weapon of the foe. The barricade quickly removed 
itselt!, and then the negro fled the scene at racing 
speed, followed by shouts of derision from the! 
amused on-lookcrs.—When Egan and Curran met ^ 
to decide their quarrel with the pistol’s aid, the 
fonner complained that he might as well fire at a 
razor’s edge as at his adversary’s thin body, while 
he himself offered as fair a mark as a turf-stack ; 
whereupon his ready witted foe declared he had no 
desire to take any undue advantage, and was will¬ 
ing to let his size be chalked out on Mr Egan’s 
side, and agree that every , shot outside the mark 
should go for nothing. 

When General Shields challenged Abraham 
Lincoln, on account of a letter in a newajiajier 
reflecting on the General, which Lincoln had 
avowed to save the real writer from the conse¬ 
quences ; the latter having the choice of weapons, 
elected to fight with the broadsword. Not that i 
he was skilled in its use, but because he had 
such a tremendous length of arm, combined with 
great muscular power, that he calculated npou 
being able to chop-off his adversary’s head before 
he could treat him to a scientific thrust. Lincoln 
was first on the ground, and when Shields arrived, 
was hard at work with a hatchet clearing away 
the bushes. It was decided to sink a plank per-! 
pendicularly in the ground, leaving four feet of 
It protruding from the earth—the combatants to 
fight up to, but not beyond it Shields examined 
the swords, and then looked doubtiugly at Lin¬ 
coln’s arm. Noting the look. Colonel Hartin told 
the pair not to make fools of themselves; and 
like wise men, they concluded they would not; 
but played a game of ‘ old sledge,’ to decide who 
should pay the expenses of the trip; a pleasure 
that fell to Shields. 

Two Western editors once made fools of them¬ 
selves to an unlimited extent It came about 
through the editor of the Athens Democrat declar¬ 
ing in a leader that the caitiff editor of the Athens 
ft h '/j was a bigjimist; and.that gentleman resenting 
the calumny by pulling the libeller’s nose in the 
public street The mayor kindly undertook to 
omnge for the difficulty being settled in a proper 


way; and the two editors weie soon ensconced, rifle 
in hand, behind two trees in a wood. For two 
mortal hours they dodged and peerod, neither 
caring to fire, lest by missing he should leave 
himself at his enemy's mercy. Then riie rain 
came down, and the fFhiy's raitor discovered it 
had saturated his powder. *ls your powder wet I* 
shouted he to his rival 
‘No,’answered the other. * 

‘Mine’s beautifully dry,’ continued ho of the 

Whig. 

But his adversary guessing how matters were, 
came boldly out of cover, with his weapon ready 
to coinc to the ‘ present.’ 

‘Stop!’ cried the appalled man—‘stop! Let’s 
have a parley ! You are a darned good fellow; 
suppose, instead of shooting me, we go into part¬ 
nership 1 ’ 

‘All right,’ replied the Democrat; and they 
returned home together. 

Of course the editor of the Whig had to set him¬ 
self right with his subscribere, which he did by 
telling them his gun was wet and wouldn’t go 
off. To which his new partner responded in his 
paper with, ‘No more wouldn’t miue.’ Mortified 
as he was at having ‘ caved in ’ when there was no 
occasion, the Whig man congratulated himself that 
at anyrate the affair of his first marriage would bo 
hushed up ; but curious to ascertain how the other 
came to know anything about it, he asked him: 
‘IIow did you know that I had another wife 
living, besides Mary-Jane ?’ 

‘ Oh, you have, have you ? ’ w.as the astonished 
answer ; while the disgusted self-betrayer muttcied 
between his teeth: ‘Fool, fool! to forget he was 
an editor, and judge him only as a common man !’ 

The Athenian journalist would have lia<l no 
cause to abuse himself, had he displayed the i’ore- 
thoiight of the French critic Saint-Beuve, who 
having to meet M. Dubois on a wet morning, 
appeared on the ground carrying in one hand 
a sixteenth-century tlint-lock pistol,^ and in the 
other a nincteeuth-century umbrella, which he 
unfurled as he took up his position. M. DiiboH, 
backed by both seconds, protested against tlio 
xmibrella, but to no purpose. Saint-Beuve said he 
had no objection to being killed, but decidedly 
objected to getting wet through; so they let him 
have his way, and the <luel went on, till each 
combatant had fired four shots without damaging 
anybody, and all parties were satisfied, especially 
Saint-Beuve, who marched off without a hole 
either in his body or his umbrella, 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

Does oxygen exist in the sun? is a question 
highly interesting to astronomers anil physicists. 
Dr Henry Draper of the United Btates believes 
that it does, being led to that conclusion by years 
of experiment and observation. Making use of a 
twenty-oight-inch silvered glass reflector, he took 
a large number' of photographs of the spectrum 
of the sun. These, however, could not be under¬ 
stood unlejis they could be compared with photo¬ 
graphs of metallic and non-raetallic spectra. By 
means of a Gramme machine, worked by a petro¬ 
leum engine of one-and-a-half horse-power, the 
requisite electric light, equal to five hundred 
standard caudles, was obtained. The efficiency of 
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the machine may be judged 6f from the*fact t!^ 
in con>bLnation with an induction-coil, it will give 
one thousand ten-inch sparks per minute. Work<^ 
ing alternately in bis study and in his laboratory. 
Dr Draper made a large number of the requirea 
compansons, and found, as he thinks, support for 
his conclusions. At a meeting of the Boyal Astro¬ 
nomical Society lost June, he remarked: ‘On the 
whole, it does not seem improper for me to take 
the ground that, having shewn by photographs 
that the bright lines of the oxygen spark spectrum 
all fall opposite "bright portions of the solar 
spectrum, 1 have established the probability of the 
existence of oxygen in the sun.’ And to convey 
some idea of the time and labour expended in the. 
investigation, he made a statement of the produc¬ 
tion of electrical action that had been necessary. 

* Each photograph demands an exposure of fifteen 
minutes, and, with preparation and development, 
half an hour is needed. The making of a photo¬ 
graph, exclusive of intermediate trials, requires, 
therefore, about thirty thousand ten-inch sparks ; 
that is, thirty thousand revolutions of the bobbin 
of the (Irammo machine. In the last three years 
the Gramme has made twenty million revolutions. 
The petroleum engine consumes a couple only of 
drops of oil at each stroke, producing two or three 
ten-inch sparks at each stroke, and yet it has used 

I up about a hundred and fifty gallons.’ Untiring, 
indeed, must be the patience and perseverance of 
him who devotes himself to scientific research. 
Astionomers generally do not agree with Ur 
Draper. We may therefore safely infer that he 
nill not rest until he arrives at complete demon- 
stiation, or other physicists convict him of error. 

Mr Maxwell Hall communicated during last 
session to the Boyal Astronomical Society, a 
furtlier instalment of his endeavour to determine 
whether there is a nal movement of the sun 
and the stars, visible to ns, around a central point. 
Some years / ^o, Madler, a German astronomer, 
from a series of calculations, placed the remote 
iinisiljle centre in the Pleiades; but Mr Hall, 
having mon* elements at connuand, finds reason 
to believe that it is near the double-star i of the 
constellation Pisces. Near, is of course a com¬ 
parative term, for the central point is too far 
distant to be seen by human eyes ; but it is some¬ 
thin'.' to have indicated even provisionally its 
latitude and longitude. The time of revolution is 
c.stimated at twenty million years, and the total 
attractive mass of the stars engaged in the move¬ 
ment, as seventy-eight million times that of the 
sun, while the distance of the mj'sterioiis centre is 
Ihirly-oue iiiillioa times the distance of the sun 
from the earth. 

To the captain of a ship it is of prime import¬ 
ance to know whether the vessel is steering on lier 

f iroper course or not. llis first question before 
caving his berth in the morning often is, ‘ Steward, 
how’s her head ? ’ and many a passenger will 
remember the steward’s early visit to the binnacle 
in order to prepare his answer. Mr H. A. Severn 
has devised a tell-tale compass which obviates the 
necessity for in(]uiry and the trouble of going on 
deck, and gives the 'captain the information he 
requires even in his own cabin. An electrical 
apparatus connected with a compass is fitted into 
a bmall box, which may be earned to any part of 
the ship; two adjustable index hands are placed 
above the card, and these with allowance for 


dfviatiotis are set to the vessel’s coutse. tJnbroken 
tilenee indicates that all is going well; but let 
the vessel onee overpass the limits of deviation, 
and an electric bell rings .and continues to zing 
until the light coarse is a^in steered. With two 
bells /Unlike in tone, one for starboard, the other 
for port, it would be easy to ascertmn the direc¬ 
tion of the deviation, and thus lessen to some 
extent the risks of navigation in crowded seas or 
near a coast <• 

The flexible sbaft or drill, an instrument 
invented in America for delicate o;^rations on 
the teeth, has been shewn to be capaolb of doing 
heavy work, such as the boring of wood and iron. 
It is used also in the brushing of homes and 
cattle, cleaning and polishing plate-glass, finishing 
morocco leather, and in boot-cleaning. Great is 
the surprise of those who for the first time see the 
instrument at work ; not a rigid bar, but pliant as 
a snake. As described by a machinist, it ‘leads 
mechanical power into the more intricate ways 
and remote comers heretofore only approachable 
by the human arm, and it is apparent that mani¬ 
fold applications of the flexible shaft will be made 
in the future that are not now thought of.’ 

At Pittsburg a method of burning petroleum as 
fuel for the heating of steam-boilers has been tried 
with encouraging results. Air, steam, and oil- 
spray are injected into a suitable fire-box, where, 
as is said, the spray is immediately converted into 
inflammable gas, yielding a bright, powerful, 
smokeless flame, and producing intense heat. On 
trial being made of the apparatus in a steamboat, 
it was found that in twenty minutes from the 
starting of the fire the safety-valve blew off steam 
at one hundred and twenty pounds pressure. To 
quote a local description: ‘ Here was a boat 
puffing through the water with no sign of smoke 
from her chimneys, no speck of soot in lines or 
fire-box, no fireman, no opening of furnace-doors, 
no dirt, no coal going in, and no clinkers or ashes 
to be seen anywhere. A tarn of the hand regu¬ 
lated the terrible flame that seemed trying to 
overpower the limits of the furnace, and another 
turn of the band brought the fire down to a quiet 
little flame, a loot or two long. , . . The space 
occupied by oil, as compared to an equal value of 
coal, is very much less, and this is gained for 
cargo. The wear and tear of boiler and grate-bare 
is less also, while the comfort of passengers is 
greatly enhanced. A tank of oil situated at a 
remote end of an ocean-going steamer would hold 
fuel sufficient for a double trip, and supplant the 
great coal-bunkers u ith their attendant dirt.’ 

An Automatic Coin Cashier has been exhibited 
in Philadeljihia, w'hich, according to the descrip¬ 
tion, is intended to ‘ facilitate making change, and 
consists of a st'ries of receptacles for coin of the 
various denominations, standing^ at an incUnatiou 
from the perpendicular, and having at their lower 
ends a slide, which, when moved to the proper 
position, allows one piece of coin to drop out.’ 
Each slide is marked with the denomination of the 
coin which it liberates, and the required amount 
of change can be rapidly collected. 

Antong odds and ends from America we notice 
inserted teeth lor circular saws; a new insulating 
material for electrical .purposes compounded oi 
cork and paper-pulp; a method of propelling a 
boat by air instead of steam ; a furnace lor melt¬ 
ing brass or steel, which can be tilted, and the 
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jxiolten metal pcmi>ed oui; without 
fire or the orudhieB i a uew lamp 


ithout disturbing the stcme hardens first, the hWiening taking place 
r lamp (the Hitchcock from the outside inwarda. On analysis, the 


ou %o lae wicR, reqtiires no clnmney, ana wiu ireesione were xnen rreaiea witn ammonia: Bome 
bum fat or greasy oils, animal or vegetable; U were hardened, others disintegrated. In the former, 
steam-engine of one-sixth horse-power; and a the cementing material betwtjen the sand-grains 
boring-machine which bores a square hole. For is not softened, but changes &om a dull opaque 
detailed information upon the foregoing American or white clayey cement to a vitreous or quartz- 
items, we would refer our readers to the Secretary like material, and eventually,to a dense quartzite, 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, U.S. * I have to a limited extent,’ says Mr Newbery, 

A project for an aqueduct twenty-seven miles ‘ succeeded in changing clayey 'sandstones to hard 
long to Bupp^ Philadelphia with water, is under silicious sandstones by causing them to absorb 
discussion. The iwurce is |it such an elevation aminoniacal solutions in such a manner that the 
that the distributing reservoir, to contJiin a bil- Jiquid was absorbed at one end of the stone and 
lion gallons, would be two hundred and forty feet evaporated at the other, and obtained an outer 
above the city datum. There will be a number surface hard and silicious like that found in 
of tunnels; but these, in the opinion of the devis- nature.’ 

ing engineer, will cost less than an aqueduct of Dr Royston-Pigott, F.R.S., comes to the aid of 
masonry. The Croton Aqueduct, forty miles long, microscopists with his ‘ Researches in High Power 
by which New York is supplied with water, cost Definition,’ in which, dealing with difliculties of 
eight million five huudred and seventy-five thou- microscopic investigation, he shews what can ^ 
sand dollars. done in the observation of objects having an 

"We hear that a miller in France has invented individual diameter varying l)etween the l-80,l)00th 
a steam-engine which heats itself; but as yet wo j and the 1-2CM),000th of an inch. The difliculties 
have no particulars. A diving-lx>at in which | as stated are ‘principally created by overlapping 
work can be carried on under water at a deptli images, due partly to residuary aberrations spheri- 
of five metres, and in turbulent currents, has cal and chromatic ; partly to the effects of ditfrac- 
been described at a meeting of the Society de tion, caused by brilliant illuminations of spurious 
Physique, Paris ; and from the same city comes disks of light; partly to the constant devehipiueut 
word of the densimeter, an instrument for indb of etdola, or false images.’ Through these and 
eating the density of solid bodies. It is quick in other difficulties, the doctor oilers guidance, and 
its operation, and sufficiently accurate for all gives examples and methods ‘of producing tran- 


ordinary industrial purposes. Pendent detinition in cases found hopeless by a 

Tlie discovery by a German chemist, which we numerous body of observers.' 
mentioned some time since, that indigo can be A few montns ago, at the instance of tJie Royal 
produced in the laboratory by chemical Oi)eration8, Institute of British Architects, a conference was 
remains for the time undeveloped, no means j held in London on the subject of lightuing-con- 
having yet been devised for an economical appli- ! doctors, and the beat means of protecting buildings 


cation thereof. The discovery is, however, so from lightning-strokes. Meetings have been held, 
important that its conversion at some time into at which much information was gathered ; but 
a process of manufacture may be confidently ex- ■ before proceeding to formulate what is already 
peeled. Twenty-five years ago, no one imagined 1 known, with a view to draw up a general code of 
that alizarin would one ilay be manufactured in * rules for the erection of lightning-conductors, the 
quantiti^ for the use of dyers, valued at nearly i delegates ask lor more information, and on special 
a million and a half sterling annually. Yet such j particulars—namely, whether buildings stnujk by 
is the fact; and the imports of madder have fallen i lightning had or had not conductors—of what 
from three hundred and five thousand hundretl- 1 size, shajie and con.stroction were tlie conductors 


from three hundred and five thousand hundretl- 
weights to less than thirty-three tliouaand hun¬ 
dredweights in the year. This success, in the 
words of Mr Perkin, F.R,S., is ‘ the fruit of scien¬ 
tific researches in organic chemistry, conducted 
mostly from a scientific point of view ; and while 
this industry has made such great progress, it has, 
in its turn, acted as a handmaid to chemical 
science, by placing at the disposal of chemists 
products which oQierwise could not have been 
obtained; and thus an amount of research has 
been conducted through it so extensive that it is 
difficult to realise, and this may before long pro- 


—how attached to the building, or connected with 
the earth, and so forth. Persons in any ]>art of 
the kingdom possessed of trustworthy information 
on any of these points would aid the work of the 
conference by comimuiicaling the ]>aiiicular» to 
their secretary, Mr 0. J. Symons, 30 Great George 
Street, London, S.W., where a complete statement 
of the facts mo-st in request may be obtained. 

An account is given in tlie Journal of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society of Mr Cruick- 
shank's twenty-one years of observations On the 
extreme Limits of View along the Earth’s Surface. 


duce practical fruit to an extent we have no con -1 The conclusions arrived at, being based on so long 
ception of.’ Among the results thus predicated | a term of investigation, dea(;rve consideration. 


may be the manufacture of artificial indigo. 

Mr Cosmo Newbery, after examination of the 
building-stones used in Melbourne, found that 
the soft kinds are most liable to decay during the 
summer months (December—February) j while 
those that grow hard on exposure harden most in 
the same period. And further, that taking two 
portions ot the same stone, saturating one part 
with water, smd leaving the other dry, the wet 


They are : That ‘the mean daily distance seen is 
only 25 miles—^the mean number of days in the 
year on which a distance of 50 miles can be 
seen is 00—the greatest mean daily distance seen 
increases for each month from January to July, 
and then decreases again from July to January, 
correspondently with the monthly decrease and 
increase in the humidity of the air—and last, there 
is no regular relation lietween the monthly varia- 
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tiou in the n gan distance seen and the mean 
monthly amouut of cloud in the eky.* 

It was genoially supposed that the loi^-con- 
tinued severity of last winter would he fatal to 
insect life; but we learh from an entomologist’s 
communication to the SootUsh Naturalist that 
‘moths and butterflies were more numerous during 
the summer than in the past few years,’ that 
they appeared a»week earlier than in 1878, and 
from two to three weeks earlier than in 1877, and 
that larvm which bhry themselves survive the 
hardest frosts. It anay also be noted that ‘ clouds ’ 
of certain species of butterfly, such as the Painted 
Lady, were observed in various parts of Great 
Britain, These are interesting facts for naturalists. 

A work printed at the public cost deserves a 
word of notice. It is a catalogue of the very large 
collection of Persian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, prepared by Dr Rieu, whose skill and 
painstaking in dealing with such a mass of his¬ 
torical material are greatly to be commended. 
So well, we are told, has he done his work, ‘ that 
the niere perusal of the catalogue itself affords an 
admirable bird’s-eye view of the history of the 
East; ’ and it may compare favourably with any 
similar work undertaken by the ablest scholars of 
Europe and published by foreign governments. 

Intelligent readers will .have much satisfaction 
in tlu! fact that at last an arrangement has been 
come to for the unifonn spelling of Indian proper 
names. Lists of names are to be furnished by the 
Indian government to the Royal Geographical 
Society; from these lists, a general list will be 
drawn up, anil after revision by competent 
authorities, will be ‘ finally adopted as the Society’s 
olliciid guide for spelling.' Hitherto the anomalies 
ha\'e been bewildering ; as Karachi for Kurrachee, 
Hum mums for Hainams, and a hundred others 
almost as astonishing as the corruption by the 
British soldiers more li .in a hundred yearn ago of 
Surajdh Dowhth into Sir Kichard Dowkr [ It is 
a further satisfaction to learn that ‘the same 
s^'steinalic treatment will be gradually extended 
to the spelling of proper names of all countries.’ 

We are informed that in our notice of the blast¬ 
ing of coal in mines by the use of compressed air 
(ante 022), the name of Mr Ernst Renas, as the 
designer of the drill apimratus, should have been ! 
introduced. It may 1)0 that there are rival claims; | 
but ill any case the application is so important | 
that it de.serve.s to be fairly tried on its merits, \ 
and should it lead ultimately, by force of law or 
otherwise, to the setting aside of the use of gun¬ 
powder in mines, the mining folk will be relieved 
from much of the fearf ul risk to which they are at 
present exposed. Wo gladly assist in making the 
subject known, for it is one that should interest all 
classes of society. 

Considering that prevention of colliery ex¬ 
plosions, with their appalling consequences, is a 
paramount duty, the owners of mines are reminded 
that in the United States the telephone is used for 
signalling in mines with marked success. Instan¬ 
taneous communications among all parts of a mine 
could hardly fail to render important service in a 
system of prevention. The Minister for Mines, 
New South Wales, in his hist annual R^ort, 
strongly recommends it to the attention oi the 
miners of that colony. 

Cases at times occur in which it is important 
to have proof that a letter has been posted, and 


sag^iestions have been made to shew in what way 
the evidence could be obtained. Mr Cliffotd 
Eskell (8 Grosvenor Street, W.) has published a 
pamphlet on the subject, with a specuuen of the 
‘Proof of Posting’ which he recommends, and 
pointing out the advantages that would follow 
were it generally taken into use. The proofs 
would be sold by the Post-office at one farthing 
each. The sender of a letter, book,.packet, tele¬ 
gram, or newspaper would write any one of these 
descriptive terms in the blank on the proof, and 
write und erneath the address written on the letter 
or packet j the proof then being stamped by the 
Post-office clerk, would be good evidence that a 
certain letter, book, packet, telegram, or news¬ 
paper had been po.sted. With this evidence in 
possession, it is obvious that inquiries for missing 
articles would be greatly facilitated; and we may 
fairly assume that persons employed to post lettera 
would, knowing that they must carry back stamped 
roofs to their employers, discharge their duty 
onestly. The scheme appears to be simple : thie 
best that can be desired is that it shall be freely 
discussed as a question between the public and the 
Post-office. 

From a circular which we have received from 
the Secretary of the Mission to the Fallen Women 
of London—a truly beneficent institution—we learn 
that through the instrumentality of the mission¬ 
aries more than ten thousand young women have 
been reached. Some of these have been placed 
in Homes, whilst others have been restored to 
their friends, or provided with situations. We 
also learn that though a small proportion have 
di.sappointed the hopes which had been formed 
concerning them, of many the most encouraging 
accounts have been received. The Mission, which 
is entirely w'rought through female agency, is at 
present greatly in need of funds to enable it to 
carry on its philanthropic work. And such being 
the case, it will give us much pleasure to receive 
and acknowledge any sums that may be in¬ 
trusted to our care for transmission to the proper 
quarter.—Ei>, 

NOTES ON THE IVY. 

From the earliest times the ivy has been the 
theme of poets. As Washington Irving has w’ell 
said ; ‘ The ivy winds its rich foliage about the 
Gothic arch and mouldering tower, gratefully 
repaying theii’ support by clasjiing together the 
tottering remains, and as it w'ere embidming them 
in a verdure.' The presence of this lovely creeper 
clinging about the ruined walls ‘ of cell and chapel 
and refectory,' docs much to enhance the pictu¬ 
resque appearance of these 8ton.y relics of the past, 
'Hie pretty foliage with its glossy hue, creeping 
over the gray old stones, and twining lovingly 
over broken, windows and shattered tracery, is a 
sad but beautiful picture—the vigorous life con¬ 
trasted with the decayed grandeur of the silent 
and deserted ruin, rich alone iu the memories of 
bygone days. A child w'ith its sunny hair, climb- 
ir^ on the knees of an old man whose locks are 
h^ with the winter of life, forms no greater 
contrast than the green ivy clinging to the but¬ 
tresses of an old ruin. 

More picturesque than‘useful, the ivy has, how¬ 
ever, some reputed properties worth mentioning. 
The old physicians considered that a decoction 










Cif ^ 'ifiM 4in 

thftt its beitiia 4 Weventive against the 
plMOa But Bliiiy gives the ivy (aredit for having 
4 mt n»<we Bsefai quality. If he is to be relied 
upon, its .henries taheu before wine, have the efl'ect 
of preventiiig intorication. This notion most pro¬ 
bably has some connection with the Bacchanalian 
fillet of ancient times, as well as with the more 
modem custom of using an ivy bough as the 
sign of a tavern. The plant is called the Bacchus- 
weed in old books of jioems; for it seems to have 
oonstantly been associated with ale-houses and 
drinking. In the south of Europe and North 
Africa, the gum which exudes from the stem is 
considered to be a good remedy for toothache 
But the use of this gum is probably attended with 
more satisfactory results as a bait for fish ; for au 
old angler named Walker maintains that it proves 
a very attractive bait to the tinny tribe ; and we 
have ourselves beard that worms, steeped in ‘ ivy 
oil,' form a tempting lure, but are unable to give 
directions for its prejwiration. 

When the stems^of the ivy otow to a great size, 
wood is formed; but it is not of much value. Cut 
into thin slices it has been used in SMue places for 
filtering liquids ; and the wood of the roots has 
been manufactured into knife-strops ; but it is 
seldom found of sufficient size to be used for any 
other purpose. However, it is quite possible to 
carve or turn the large stems of the ivy, as it 
takes a polish which brings out very clearly the 
curious zigzag black lines which seem to be 4 
eculiar characteristic of the wood. The writer 
as a pair of richly marked candlesticks turned 
from some ivy which grew round an aged elm. 

Fortunately for lovers of ivy, it will grow almost 
anywhere; consequently many buiklings can have 
their native ugliness most effei-tually concealed 
by the luxuriant foliage. But il is much to be 
regretted that those who love ivy and appreciate 
its decorative qualities are not more numerous. 
The comparatively small number of houses and 
walls covered with this cheap and unrivalled 
decoration plainly points to the fact that there are 
still many people who labour under the delusion 
that ivy renders a house damp. This is a common 
complaint brought against the plant; but a little 
reflection will shew, that so far from rendering a 
building damp, a rich growth of ivy-leaves is the 
best protection against weU Nothing could form 
a more effective protection from the rain than 
the glossy surface and close growth of the plant. 
Unlike almost every other kind of creeper, it is 
always in leaf, always beautiful, and always n 
certain protection against wet Moreover, ivy 
will often grow in situations where no other 
creeper can live. It seems able to thrive in 
secluded spots, where neither light nor sunshine 
can penetrate, and thus its value as a hardy ever¬ 
green is materially increased. 

This property of adapting itself to circumstances 
is most strikingly illustrated by an incident 
related by Miss Strickland. The body of Catharine 
Parr, buried at Sudley, was disinterred, through 
curiosity, on several occasions. The last time the 
coffin was opened, ‘ it was discovered that a wreath 
of ivy had entwined itself round the temples of the 
royal corpse. A berry bad fallen there at the 
time of the previous exKtimation, taken root, and 
th( n silently from day to day woven itself into 
Ihw green sepulchral coronal.’ | 


*HT HBEOlKJt’ 

I'u infrodoce you to 4 girl 1 know. 

‘ Pretty V you ask. 

'Wdl, I 'll attetu|>t to sketch her portndt, thon^^ 

No easy task. 

I fear, however, you *11 pronounce her * slow,* 

For nowadays 

We vote a dash of fastness all the 
(Excuse the phrase). 

t> 

She's not accomplished—no, indeed, poor dear. 

I dare assert 

She does not know the latest slang—I fear 
She's not a flirt. 

She could not name the winner of the Oaks, 

She does not bet; 

1 'm pretty sure she nevw even smokes 
A cigaretteu 

A beauty ? Well, she’s not considered such— 

You girls know best. 

Her dearest friends do not abuse her much, 

And that’s a test. 

Perhaps she has not Mrs L-y’s eyes, 

Or rose-leaf skin, 

But still so sweet a face to criticise 
Were downright sin. 

She docs not scream when skittish Polly rears, 

Not she - and wait, 

'Twould do you good to see the way she clears 
A live-itarred gate. 

She cannot sim: br.ivui-a runs and shakes— 

She does not .shine 

When seated at ‘ a grand ’ - but then her caJccs 
Are just divine. 

With high-hueled boots she cares not to distort 
Her pretty fts't — 

Her lilies and her roses wete not bought 
In Ilegent Stieet 

And still more idn^ing, I regret to state. 

Her will of taste ; 

She cannot be indueil to cultiTate 
A vasp-liko waist. 

You would not in her hair a vestige find 
Of ‘golden ’ tinge ; 

She wears in a simple knot behind — 

No trace of ‘ fiirige.’ 

Such pretty hai*'! so luslioim and so long— 

A modest biowu. 

‘False, I daresay! Nay, ina'.iin, for once you’re 
wrong; 

I've seen it down. 

You horrid man ! I 'vo told you scores of times, 

I won’t again 

Be made the subject of your stuiad rhymes; 

But all in vain. 

'Tis quite too bad of you !—When next you err. 

Look out for tears. 

Or no; I '11 prove you’ve wed a vixen, air I 
And box your ears. 

Ah ! then you ’ll change tlie burden of your song— 

A truce to praise. 

* Unruly wives ’ will be your theme—you ’ll long 
For bachelor days. 

You ’ll gravely say that matrimony brings 
Domestic strife, 

And add no end of nasty, sjiiteful things 

About your wife. a. w. 
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SOCIAL CONTRASTS. 

No one who was present in Westminster Abbey 
when, on Sunday Gth July, Dean Stanley preached 
u seniion on Lord Lawrence, whose remains had 
been interred in the nave of Unit hallowed fane the 
jircvious day, can forget the truthful and im]>res- 
sive words nttered on the occasion. The subject 
was of that kind which a jircachcr of good under¬ 
standing and high-toned sentiment seizes hold of 
for a jwactical purpose. In his whole life, Lord 
Lawrence had exemplified the finer qualities of 
the English character. Unselfish, and grudging no 
trouble in the line of duty, his resolute vigour had 
hugely contributed to save India when that great 
omiure was in jeopardy. The indomitable energy 
and ])ers(‘vering industry ci his Lordship, his 
honesty and thorou, uness in all he undertook, 
were lovingly refer ed to by the preacher. 

Lord Lawnmee, said Dean Stanley in his thrill¬ 
ing peronition, ‘ was a line oxamjde of the value 
of India as a school of training lor the breeding 
of u lace of civil and military administrators in 
M lioiu it is ingrained, not as a theory but a.s a 
duty, to study those conijilex forms of liuniau 
character, lo unlike our own, and yet so deejily 
instructive for us to contemplate, even ivithout 
regard .o the usefulness of such a study for their 
eflectivc governance. It was tliis wide-seeing cir¬ 
cumspection which made every w'ord of rebuke 
from him, to Englishmen or iiative.s, come with 
double force. A story of him was worth recording 
as ail instance of his lofty dealing and good influ¬ 
ence upon inferior minds. During the conduct of 
some important cause for a young Indian Rajah, 
the Prince endeavoured to place in his hands, 
under the table, a bag of rupees. He answered 
at once: “Young man, you have offered to an 
Englishman the greatest insult which lip could 
possibly receive. This time, in consideration of 
your youth, I excuse it. Let me warn you by 
this exiierience never again to commit so gross 
an offence against an English gentleman.” Many 
of them would never forget the moral eflect upon 
themselves of his indefatigable, untiring industry, 


I 60 long as health and eyesight were left to him— 
his profound contempt for the idle, lounging, 
loitering habits in which so much of human 
existence is expended and destroyed. Any one 
who saw him felt at once that his presence had 
a certain majestic dignity and assured repose, 
which made us feel confident that in his presence, 
and in whatever emei^ency, we were perfectly safe. 
He M'as not only a leader of men, but a leader 
on whom men could rely without the apprehen¬ 
sion of those sudden weaknesses and betrayals, 
by which some of the most gifted of the human 
race have diffused around them a sense not of 
security, but of mistrust. We were reminded 
when wc saw him of that passage in Isaiah which 
says, “Who among us shall dwell with the devour¬ 
ing fire ?” That is to say, who shall endure the 
scorching flame of temptati.*n, danger, pain ? 
How shall we gain that supernatural strength ? 
And the ansiwer of the prophet is the only true 
one: “ He that walketh righteously.” But if we 
ask further why and how is this, the i)rophct’3 
following words give a reply: “ His place of 
defence shall be on the strong rocks, bread shall 
he given him, his water shall be sure.” That i.s 
to say, he shall be like a man in an impregnable 
fortress. Though the earth be wrapped in a circle 
of flames, be will look down on the raging sea of 
fire without fear. There is a well of water within 
the citadel wUich will not fail. The upright 
Christian man, whether martyr or missionary, 
statesman or soldier, looks down on weakness, 
pain, and obloquy as contemptible. He has the 
bread and water which should not fail, an unde¬ 
filed conscience which gives him invincible courage. 
Such was the inner character which formed the 
spiritual basis of that mountain of moral strength. 
In his early days his friends called him “Jron 
John.” As time rolled on his character came to 
rely more and more on rtdigious influences, his 
gentler nature became developed, he submitted to 
failing powers and failing 'eyesight, and became 
each year more prepared for the great change which 
at last suddenly overtook hkn. Farewell,’ the 
r^an exclaimed, ‘ great Pro-consul of our English 
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CHAMBEES'S JOUEifAI* 


C3ui8ti(ua Empire! Where shall we look ia the 
iSimm that are coming foac that disintereeted love, 
Ibhat abomdiag IcBOijt'ledge of India like his? 

' Where sliill iwe that resolution, mind, and 

Ihis rock shall fly 

tPVotn its flrm base as soon as 11’ 

In these glowing sentiments we have a kind of 
vmrd»pamting *of the present social condition of 
England. In numerous quarters are demoustrated 
an earnestness of purpose which bears up against 
the untoward circumstances which happen to 
present themselves in the ordinary battle of life ; 
while alongside of this meritorious resolution are 
in too many cases provokingly seen those ‘idle, 
lounging, loitering habits in which so much of 
human existence is expended and destroyed.’ We 
know how people are apt to depreciate the present 
in comparison with a bygone generation; but 
with every allowance on this score, it is clear to 
us that vast numbers of young persons act as if 
idleness, amusement, and paltry indulgences were 
the chief concern in life. Labour, by which the 
world has been advanced in all useful learning 
and fine arts, is scorned as degrading and 
unworthy. liecreatiou carried to an unwar¬ 
rantable extent is almost the solo object of con¬ 
sideration. 

We are privileged to live amidst marvels of 
science and art. The electric light, steamers that 
resemble floating palaces—some of them floating 
farm-yards, railway trains that will transport you I 
pleasantly at the rate of forty miles an hour, ' 


revolvers being usually the engines of den ruction. 
It is hard to say, but if; must be said, that weak> 
minded philanthropises who set themselves to 
uphold the ‘gospel of idleness,’ ore less or more 
accountable for these disorders. Unaware of the 
ignorant and inflammable materials they work 
upon, they have enooun^ed by precept and statute 
I the looseuing of the obligations of thrift and pro¬ 
fessional diligence. Holid^s and half-holidays 
are piled up with reckless indiflerence. The 
old days of religious observance, which were 
usually regarded with decency, have been 
swamped, blended in a catalogue of holidays 
which are a signal for the most odious revelries. 
There is a visible growth of this disordorliness 
and waste of means year after year. It is still on 
the increase, along with an increase in thriftless¬ 
ness and demoralisation. The old accepted theory 
that ‘the hand of the diligent maketh rich,’ is con¬ 
temptuously repudiated. The doctrine is gravely 
put forward, that the true method for raising 
wages is to curtail production, to work as little as 
possible. One could laugh at this newfangled 
nonsense, were it not too grim a joke to make fun 
of the principles which regulate individual and 
national subsistence. 

The idle, lounging, loitering, useless existence 
pointed to by Lean Stanley as a contrast to tluit 
of the late Lord Lawrence, is largely exemplilied 
ill the lives of young men, who at one time would, 
through pcrhonal lavour, have found a lodgment 
in the civil or military service of the ciowu. 
The modern practice of c{>ui])etitive examination, 
whatever be its merits or demerits, has at lea-t 


I telegrams encompassing the eai-th wdth the velo- the means of largely recruiting the raak“ 

1 city of Ariel! Unfortunately, science and art have of genteel ue er-do-weels". With vast continents still 



outrun the cajtacity to make a good use of them. I 
Among vast masses, the gifts of Providence are 
habitually and grossly abused. Everything satis¬ 
factorily improves but man. It would seem as 
if by DO contrivance can society avoid being 
encumbered with swarms of people whom nothing 
can teach or admonish, and who, notwithstanding 
the prizes offered by industrial piirniut'!, ever keep 
themselves in the depths of wretchedness by their 
degrading excesses. We all know what eATurts 
are made to stem the downhill current, and with 
what sadly disappointing results. In every town 
—the wealthier and more populous, the w'orse— 
there is appai'ontly a mass of unimprovable human 
bein^ who i)rove a constant torment. Strange 
outcome of onr boasted civilisation! This so- 
called civilisation is only like a gentle shower on ' 
the green-sward. It does no more than fre-^hen ' 
the surface. Means to make it reach the roots uf 
the social fabric remain to be invented. 

The consequences are femiliar to newspaper 
readers, Street disturbances, bad language heard , 


lying almost in a state of nature, and ofleiing a 
Kplemlid field fVtr the settlement of the young luiil 
aspiring, it is pitiable to observe how few of this 
class possess the tact and entcr]»rise lo enibuico 
the opportunity oflertd. Pampered by pan-uts, or 
lelying on some small patrimony, and jieihaps wdth 
a silly pride of birth, the\ piefer a life of mere 
pleasure and amusement to one of hoiie'-t industiy, 
and constitute tlie loafers who hang about the 
clubs and bars of restaurants. You know tbem at 
once. Their cut-away tweed jacket, their mous¬ 
tache, their constitution weakened by dejiravity, 
and their boisterous laughing and talking, point 
I them out as beings who never earned a shilling, 
and never will. Tlieir chosen role is parasitically 
to flejieud on any one who will keep them w'ithout 
regard to the future, to eschew honest labour, 
])lay at cards and billiards, frequent horse-races, 
and daw'dlo away existence in a manner alike 
frivolous and mischievous. As torturations, some 
of them possibly have been sent to push their 
way in the colonies or South America; but 


in public thoroughfares, brutal assaults, hoini- with their idle and extravagant habits, success 
cides. A murder per* diem now forms part of u out of the (juestion. If they do not sink into 
the ordinary intelligence. For the most part the a premature grave, back they come, to weary 
murdere take place^ in the idiotoy of drunken- every one out with their luckless inaptitude and 
ness; pokers, hanimers, Icnives, hob-nailed bfxits, or perversity. In comparison with such pretentious 
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yet utterly u eless beings, how immeasurably 
more to be re; pected are the humblest toilers by 
the wayside sfriTing to earn « bite and sup 
duly subsisteiioe! 

Never before were there such strenuous and 
costly efforts made to extend the blessings of edu¬ 
cation, but practical advancement suders a constant 
obstruction in "the tendency to' treat personal 
responsibilities with indifference. A learned pro¬ 
fessor, Dr Grainger Stewart, in lately addressing a 
body of newly anpoinW medical graduates in the 
University of l&tinburgh, cautioned his young 
friends against professional indifference and super¬ 
ficiality. He entreated them to ‘ be honest, to be 
thorough.’ Here be hit on a prevalent delicieney 
—a want of earnestness and thoroughness in the 
performance of professional and social duties. Of 
course, it is only the thoroughly earnest, patient, 
and self-sacrificing who ultimately succeed, and 
after a brilliant career, reap rewardi like those 
which fell to the lot of Lord Lawrence—or let us 
instance Sir Howland Hill, the succe'^sful projector 
of tlie penny post, who has Just sunk to his rest 
after a long and useful career, followed by the 
blcs<iings of mankind. The thing to he lamented 
is, that so coniiiaratively few will put themselves 
to the trouble to secure any rewards whatever, 
including tlio greatest of all rewards, a sense of 
having clone their duly, and the aji])ioval of their 
own conscience. 

While men like Dean Stanley and Dr Grainger 
Htcwait aie jioinlnig to Ihose, correct jirincijdes of 
moral dheipline which are Ihe glory of a people*, 
llicK' are hundreds who are doing thedr utmost 
to j)romote idleness and seu'-uality. There goes 
on a f-oit of war of good and evil. For exainjde, 
is not tlie whole modern s^slein of horse-racing 
and liotling a disgrace to the country / In itselt 
i) is enough to counteract Hi best aimerl beneficial 
infhi'-nces. So, if not cl’eckod in time, is the 
spread of clnb-liun We say nothing ag.xinst 
the older and mot staid institutions ot this kind, 
but refer particuhuly to the club.s composed 
oliiefly of young men, whose object seems to be 
the killing of time and siiuandiTtng the means 
that happen to be at their disposal. When lliiougli 
laxity in balloting or other causey clnbs subside 
into this eateeory, the more eldeily members are 
apt to withdraw ; the reading-rooms are meagrely 
freipientcd, and the crowding is towards the retail- 
rant ivherc drink is olil.imed, or to tin- apartments 
specia’ly devoted to the playing of cards and 
bilh.irds. According to all account^, the favourite 
rccri ations am games with cards so e.\Uemely 
hazardous as to liring swift iniu on the iue.\p(b 
rienced youths w’ho engage in tlie ]*lay, "We 
see by a London newspaper that the gambling 
club-honses in the metropolis .are rapidly on the 
increase. 

Whether from this c.ause or otherwise, thought¬ 
ful ])erhons ate beginning to entertain serious 
doubts ns to the propriety of nllow'ing club-houses ' 
to remain on their present footing, d'hough nomi- j 
nally of a jirivate character, they arc practicality ' 
unlicensed publtc-honses, and offer convenient I 
opportunities for wasteful indulgence when the 
different classes of licensed estuhlislimeuts are 
shut. Nor by any ordinary arrangement can this 
be prevented. As private institutions, they arc 
as much beyond the scrutiny of inagistiates and 
police as private dwellings. Looking to tl e abuses 


that have latterly crept in, it would not excite sur¬ 
prise were the whole of the club-houses subjected 
to the laws and resteicftions which regdate pi&lie 
hotels a»d teveras. It must^ we thiuk, shoi% 
(some to this. Meanwhile, we simply refer to thma 
as being amoj^ the secies whieh encourage 
idleness and misexpmdituxe. ^ w. a ^ 

THE BEATS SWISS BOY. 

A tale fob the YOITHO (cOWtlNWIn). 

CHAPTEB V.—our TEE TBACK, 

The night passed slowly away. Just as Sed was 
pouring his earliest morning rays into the little 
room where Walter had lain unconsciously for so 
many hours, the sleeper awoke, rubbed Ms eyes, 
and called aloud for his companion; but to his 
surprise, received no answer. He was astonished 
to find that ho had gone to bed without taking 
off his clothes, but suspected nothing until he 
saw that Seppi was not in the room, and at the 
same moment missed the belt from his waist 
and the papers from his pockets. When the 
whole extent of the calamity flashed ujion Mm, 
he fedt completely overwhelmed. A cold per¬ 
spiration started to his face; he trembled in 
every limb ; and hut for the support of the bed, 
would have fallen on the floor, ‘ Merciful powers!’ 
he exclaimed, ivhen he recovered bis speech, ‘ can 
it be possible that Seppi has robbed me and 
gone I ’ 

He rushed to the door, which he found was 
locked. After kicking at it with great violence 
for some time, he aroused the attention of Andre, 
who came up and, after opening the door, 
demanded the i cason of such behaviour. 

‘Whore is Scjipi?’ exclaimed Walter, paying 
no heed to his iiiquhies. ‘Tell me instantly 
what has become of lam! ’ 

‘How should 1 know?’ was the rough reply. 

‘ He h'lt the inn bid'orc daybreak.’ 

Walter’s lear^ were lully confirmed. He sank 
into a chair, and gave nay to an outburst of 
indignation. 

‘ Don’t trouble j'ourself about being left alone,’ 
said Andre ; ‘your friend told me hist niglit that 
he would he sure to return to-morrow, and has 
oivi'U me orders to let you have everything you 
ask for.' 

‘ You 'vc seen the last of him,’ returned the 
youth. ‘ Tie has robbed me, and has got safe 
iiway by this lime. But I won’t rest till I Lave 
liUTited him dou n ; and woe to him then! ’ 

Tie rushed t<i the door to carry out his purpose ; 
but Andre slopjied him. ‘(>ho, my fine Mow, 
that’s what you’re up to,’ said he. ‘I see now 
that your fiicnd was right when he told me 
that yon were not ([uito right in the upper story. 
You will please stay fjuielly here till to-morrow 
morning, and then ion can make it all right with 
liim younsell. You shan’t stir out of this room 
till he comes back, so make up your mind for 
it.’ • - 

With these word s the fellow quietly turned cm 
his heel and left the room, and having locked the 
door, went doiwt-stairs again without paying far¬ 
ther regal d to Waltef’s indignant remonstrances. 

There being no possibility* of escape by the 
dgor, Walter ran to the window, and looking ont^ 
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saw tTiat the window-sill was scarcely twenty feet 
from the ground, and that no one was visible out¬ 
side. His plans were quickly formed. Tying 
the sheets together, he fiistened one end to the 
window-frame,’and lowered himself to the ground. 
But a new difficulty presented itself. Which 
direction rfionld he take? While he thus stood 
for an instant in doubt, he heard a shout from the 
window overhead, and looking up, behcdd Andre, 
who by this time had brought his breakfast. 

‘What game is this you’re up to?’ exclaimed 
the unwelcome custodian. ‘ Stir a foot from there 
till I come, or it will be the worse for you.’ 

Paying no heed to this threat, Walter ran at 
the top of his speed towards the main road, and 
would perhaps have made good his escape, had 
not a broad ditch barred his way, which he was 
in the act of crossing when he slipped, and was 
overtaken by Andr4, who, after a simple, managed 
to secure his charge. 

* I’ve got you again, my boy! ’ said his captor 
triumphantly. ‘You might as well have paid 
attention to what I told you, for now you most 
march back *^*n, and take up your quarters in 
the cellar, instead of having a comfortable room. 
I’ll warrant you’ll not get away again in a 
hurry.’ 

The unfortunate youth, half-stunned with the 
events of the morning, and considerably bruised 
with the fall, was overpowered by the superior 
strength of his pursuer, and bad to resign himself 
quietly to his fate. They had just got back to 
the inn, and were in the act of entering, when 
the sound of wheels was heard; and on looking 
hack, a post-chaise with four liorses was seen 
rapidly approaching the inn. 

The carriage was open, and tv’o young men 
reclined upon the soft cushions, while a handsome 
dog lay upon the front seat, and looked up 
with an intelligent glance at one of the gentle¬ 
men who seemed to be its master. 

‘ Let UR have some refreshment,’ said the gentle¬ 
man to Andre, who was somewhat taken ab.ack 
by the unexpected arrival of travellers at that 
early hour. ‘ Look sharp, my man ! We must be 
in Paris in an hour, and have no time to lose.’ 

Forgetting his prisoner, Andre hurried in to 
make the necessary preparations; wliile Walter,! 
pale and breathless, leaned against the side of 
the door. 

* Mr Seymour! ’ lie suddenly exclaimed, on 
beholding one of the travellers. ‘ Mr Seymour! 
Pray, assist me.’ 

The stranger leaped from the carriage and 
hastened towards the unhappy youth. 

‘ Can I believe my eyes '/— Watty! ’ he exclaimed, 
‘Watty, from the Bernese Oberland !—Look here, 
Lafond; this is the boy that got me tlie young 
vultures from the Engelhorn, the narrative ol" 
whose courage you admired so much,—But what 
are you doing here, my boy ? And what is the 
meaning of all this distress ? ’ 

‘ I have been robbed of a large sum of money 
here, and the thief has escaped with it, I was 
going in pursuit of him’- 

‘Don’t believe a word of what he says sir,’,, 
interrupted Andre, who at that moment issued 
from the inn. ‘ The poor fellow is not right in his 
mind. His companion told me so, and I am going 
to take care of him till he comes back. He ’ll be 
here to-morrow.' 


‘Fool!’ exclaimed Mr Seymour angrily, ‘this 
young man U an okl acquaintance of mine. Don’t 
you dure to lay hands on him, or you shall siilfer 
for it!—And now Walter, tell me the wiioio story 
as nuickly as you can.* 

The young man related all that had liappened 
since his arrival in Paris. 

‘It’s a bad afiair, my good fellow,' said Mr 
Seymour, shaking his head and 8hrug.:ing his 
shoulders thoughtfully. ‘Your companion has 
most likely travelled all niglft, and it will be hard 
work to lind out which way he has gone. But 
never mind; we must try what can be done. 
Come with ns to Paris, and I will get the police to 
make instant search for the thief,—But in the 
first place,’ he continued, turning to Andn'*, who 
looked on in sullen astonisliment, ‘kt u.s have 
something to eat; and then we’ll be off to Paris, 
where the scoundrel is most likely hiding him- 
self.’ 

Mr Seymour’s companion, a jjale and delicate- 
looking man, had listened in silence to all that 
had passed; but while they were partaking of the 
refreshment that had been hastily prepared, he 
joined in the conversation, 

‘My dear Seymour,’ said he, ‘I think I know a 
better plan to get on the track of this swindler 
than if we had the help of all the policemen of 
Paris.’ 

‘ Name it,’ returned his friend. 

* Well, you know the St Bernard dogs are the 
best in the world for following up a scent; and as 
Hector is a capital specimen of the breed, I think 
we cannot do better than set him on the track,’ 

‘But the dog doesn’t know him, so how can 
he trace him?’ 

‘ The fellow has perhap.s left something behind 
him in his hurry ; if so, then l(;t Hector get hi.s 
nose to it, ami I ’ll wager anything that he ’ll 
follow him up even if he is lifty miles off,’ 

‘ That’s a capital idea,’ a.ssented Mr Seymour, 
delighted at the prospect of serving his young 
friend. ‘Hector knows that we’re speaking 
about him. See how knowing he looks!—Bun 
Walter, and see if your precious companion luus 
left anything behind hnn.^ 

Accojnpanied by Andre, who began to perceive 
that Seppi had cheated him, Walter fij)ed up-stairs 
to the room in which he had slept, and soon 
returned in triumph. 

‘He has left some of his clothes,’ exclaimed 
the now excited youth. ‘They are worthless 
things; and certainly no loss to him, after 
getting possession of all that money.’ 

‘Not BO worthless after all,’ signified Mr Sey¬ 
mour. * Who know.s but we may find this bundle 
worth fifty thousand francs to you, Walter, or 
rather to Mr Frieshardt ? Lay it down here.— 
Now then, Hector, take a good sniff! ’ 

The hound jumped from the carriage, smelt the 
bundle all round, then looked up at his master 
in an intelligent way and gave a short deep 
bark, 

‘ Hector will be on the track immediatelv,’ was 
the assurance given by Mr Lafond.—‘ Find—^lost 
—find, my fine fellow I ’ he exclaimed. 

The animal thoroughly understood its master’s 
wish, and ran round the inn with its nose close 
to the ground. Suddenly it came to a stand, looked 
back, aud gave another short bark, as if to say 
‘ Here 1' 
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‘ Bravo, Hector ! ’ exclaimed both the {,'entlenien barking was renewed ; but this tlMB IS " 
in delight. ‘ Come and smell again. Good dog! ’ ening tone. 

The dog snitrcd the bundle once more, and ‘We’ve got him!’ exclaimed Mr Seymour, 
after making another detour of the inn, stood still ‘There’s no doubt the fellow found he could get 
at the old spot. no farther, and has teken up his quarters in the 

‘ He has got the scent now, without a doubt,’ cover yonder, to make up for the sleep he lost last 
said the stranger.—‘ Keep up your heart, young night.’ 

man, and wc’dl get the money out of this ‘ Let us go over there, then,’said his companion, 
scoundrel’s clutches just as certainly as you got leaping from the carriage and across the ditch, 
the birds from the Engelhorn for my friend. ‘ Hector is calling us, and is sure to be right.’ 

Jump into the carriage.—Follow the dog, postil- Mr Seymour leaped the ditch, followed by 
lion. Off with you ! ’ Walter and one of the two postillions. Guided by 

This order set both the horses and the dog the barking of the dog, they soon reached the 
in motion. Hector kept his nose near the ground, thicket, and there found the man they were in 
and went pn very fast, not, however, in the direc- quest of pinned to the earth by tiie sagacious 
tion of Paris, but rather more to the south, along animal. 

the left bank of the Seine. ‘ 0 Seppi, Seppi! ’ exclaimed Walter in astonish- 

Aha: the fellow has been cleverer than we ment and sorrow, ‘how could you be gnilty s® 
supposed,’said Mr Lafond. ‘Instead of going to such an act as this!’ ■ 

Pans, where he would have had the police on The conscience-stricken man paled befoto Jite • 
ms track, he has moat likely taken the road to indignant youth. ' 


Havre, and intends crossing to England or America ‘ You robbed me, and thought that you eottld 
ynth the first ship. He might easily have escaped get away without being found out; but you have , 
if we had not had the dog with us.’ over-reached yourself this time, and must suffer 


if we had not had the dog with us.’ 

‘ We haven’t caught him yet,’ said Mr Seymour; 
‘but I feel sure that Hector knows what he’s 
about, and we shall most likely overtake the 
fellow' before night comes on.* 

The pursuit continued rapidly. The sharp- 
scented hound never shew'ed the least doubt or 
w'andering. On a few occasions it turned off into 
by-paths to the right or left, but always returned 
in a few seconds to the main road that led to 
Havre, 

The horses were changed two or three times, 
but tlie dog seemed os fresh as when the pursuit 
coiumenced. It was growing late in the after¬ 
noon ; but although Hector continued to hold on 
as before, Mr Latoiul sho e, liis head, and began 
to doubt whether they \,erc on the right track 
after all. 

‘I hope our g.iido isn’t misleading us,’said he. 
‘Supposing the fellow left Boissy "about eleven 
last night, and went on in this direction without 
stopping to rest hiiuself, he couldn’t have got any 
larllier than lierc. We have come so fast that we 
ought to have overtaken him by this time.’ 

The two friends niade a careful calculation of 
the time and distance, and Mr Seymour also began 
to feel rather anxious. He stopped the carriage, 
called the dog back, and made him smell Seppi’s 
buiu.le again, which they liad taken care to bring 
with them. The dog gave the same short sharp 
bark as before, then turned round again, and con¬ 
tinued the journey in the old direction. 


over-reached yourself this time, and must suffer 
the consequences. Hand back the money you’ve 
taken, and suffer the disgrace of being regarded as 
a common thief,’ 

‘ I will give you back everything, and beg your 
pardon for all 1 ’ve done,’ whined the wretched 
drover, ‘if yon will only release me from this 
savage brute, that has nearly been the death of 
me.’ 

At the call of his master, the dog quitted hia 
hold reluctantly, but seemed ready at the least 
sign to seize his prisoner again. As the terrified 
thief, however, made no attempt to escape, and 
commenced to unbuckle the money belt, tue dog 
was secured. 

‘ Open the belt, and see if the money is all 
right,’ said the, drover in a cringing tone. 

Walter counted the notes and gold, and was 
glad to find the contents untouched. Seppi rose 
to bis feet meanwhile, but stood looking to the 
ground in shame and fear. 

‘ What shall we do with him 1 ’ asked Mr 
Lafoucl, pointing to the trembling scoundrel. 

‘The best thing would be to tie his hands 
behind his back and hand him over to the nearest 
police station,’ was the reply. 

‘ Have mercy upon me! ’ howled the drover, 
throwing himself on the grounil and clasping the 
knees of his captors. ‘l)o have pity on me, 
gentlemen!—Don’t be hard-hearted, Watty! It 'a 
1 he first time I ever did such a thing in my life. 
The devil tempted me when I saw such a large 


i haven t the least doubt now,’said Mr Seymour sum of money.—Forgive me this time, gentle- 
chcerfullv. We must be on the right track.—Go men, and I will never again be guilty of steal- 


on, postillion I * 

On they went, the wheels rattling over the 
uneven road, the horses trotting merrily, and the 
faithful hound running on in advance, and shewimr 
scarcely any signs of fatigue. ® 

After the lapse of half an hour, the dog stopped 
suddenly, threw its head up in the air, and sniffed 
all around in evident confusion; then after making 
a slight detour with anxious speed, leaped acro:« 
the ditch by the road-side. With a loud bark 
that seemed to express satisfaction, the intelligent 
creature made for a small clump of bushes at a 
little distance from the road, into which it dis¬ 
appeared. In the course of a minute or two the 


‘ Do you know nothing else against him ? ’ 
inquired Mr Seymour. 

* No ; nothing, sir,’ replied the generous-hearted 
youth. ‘ I believe he was always looked upon in 
Meyringen as an honest fellow, and I think he 
is telling the trutli. Pardon him this drae, and 
let him go his ways. I hope this will be a lesson 
to him.’ 

‘ Be off with you then!’ said Mr Seymour., 
‘ Although you have behaved so shamefully to- * 
wards your companion, he begs that you may be 
forgiven.’ _ 

, Seppi was overjoyed at being let off so easily. 
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He had not dared to expect that Walter would 
have taken his part, and felt really thankful that 
his first great crime had not met with a severe and 
terrible tpunishment. With earnestness in his 
tone, he thanked his former companion, and with 
unaffected emotion, assured him solemnly that he 
would never again stretch out his hand to that 
which did not l)elong to him. 

‘I forgive you with all my heart,’said Walter; 
‘ and as God has so ordered it that you couldn’t 
carry your wicked design into execution, I will 
say nothing about it to Frieshardt when I get 
home again. Good-bye, Soppi, and take care 
that you don’t allow yourself to be tempted this 
way again.* 

The drover renewed his, protestations, and 
assured AValter that he should never forget his 
kindness. ‘ You shall never,’ quoth he, ‘ have 
reason to be sorry that you have spared me this 
time.’ 

He kissed Walter’s hand and moistened it with 
his tears, and was gone. 

‘ The unhappy miserable fellow ! ’ said Mr 
Lafond. ‘Upon my word, I really believe his 
repentance is sincere. If he takes this affair as 
a warning, I shall not be sorry that we have let 
him off so easily.’ 

‘ I hope he may turn out an honest character,’ 
rejoined Mr Seymour, ‘ I expect to go back to the 
Bernese Oberland next summer, and I shall look 
after him then. It will be a bad thing for him if 
I find he has gone astray again.’ 

‘ I don’t think there is any fear of that sir,’ 
said Walter, ‘Mr Frieshardt told me that he was 
looked upon as a respectable young man, and I 
think this is the first time he has fallen into 
crime.’ 

‘ Then so much the better for him,’ replied Mr 
Seymour. ‘We shall find that out some other 
time. But now I think we mn.st set off towards 
Paris, if we are to get there to-night,’ 

After a long jonmoy, the travellers reached the 
French metropolis ; and W alter repaired with Mr 
Seymour to one of the best hotels, where in a 
son; and luxurious bed, he soon forgot the toil and 
anxiety of the day, and slept sounder than he 
had ever done in his life. 


SALMON FOR THE MILLION. 

TnAt the salmon is a prolific fish has long been 
popularly known. A female salmon yields as a 
rule about a thousand eggs for every pound she 
weighs ; but while that fact may be held as being 
established, it is a fact equally well known that 
out of twenty thousand ova which maybe deposited 
by a particular fish, only a very small number 
reach the market in the shape of adult salmon. 
Of the countless thousands of eggs which are 
annually deposited in the spawning-beds, pro¬ 
bably not one half yield fish ; because in the first 
instance, a vast number of the ova escape fertilisa¬ 
tion from the milt of the male salmon; and in the 
second place, large quantities are devoured by ho.sts 
of enemies during the. spawning season, or are 
carried from their places of deposit (redds) and 
destroyed by floods. 

Of those fish which''in course of time are hatched, 


many thousands, unable to seek their food, die of 
starvation, while other thousands fall a prey to 
animals of various kinds which instinctively seek 
their destruction. In consequence of these draw¬ 
backs the salmon is, comparatively speaking, a 
scarce and costly fish. A fish of twenty-five or 
thirty pounds-weight is, in the early part of the 
season, of more value than a South Down sheep 
of three times the weight. It is not unusual for 
a cut of salmon to bo sold at the West End 
of London during the months of February and 
March at the rate of about seven shillings and 
sixpence per pound-weight. At the season indi¬ 
cated, the salmon is emphatically ‘ the* rich man’s 
fish.’ Enthusiasts in fishery economy tell the 
public that a day will come when it will be 
I)ossible to purchase salmon at about fourpence 
per pound-weight; but all such statements must 
we fear he taken with more tlian the proverbial 
grain of salt At the present time the dainty is 
dearer than ever, and notwithstanding that arti¬ 
ficial spawning and protected breeding have been 
largely resorted to during the last quarter of a 
century, the fish does not increase in the ratio of the 
increasing demand for it. It is to the high price 
demanded for fresh salmon that the public are 
rloubtless indebted for the importation of lliose 
vast supplies of ‘tinned’ fish Avhicli are now 
imported to this country from America. 

On the Columbia River, a surprising trade 
in this commodity has been developed during the 
last ten years; and if the public is obtaining 
what may, in a comparative sense, be called*cheap 
salmon,’ it adds greatly to the wonder which 
attends the fact that it is brought from the dis¬ 
tant shores of Oregon. Scotland for quantity and 
quality of fish is a salmon country par excellence, 
a remark which applies in a lesser degree to 
Ireland; hut the fish of these countries can seldom 
he obtained under eighteenpence per pound; 
whilst in the remote towns of the United King¬ 
dom the canned fish of the M'Loud or Columbia 
River can be purchased, can and all, containing 
a pound-weight of salmou cooked and ready 
for eating, for less than half the sum named. 
How is tliat accomplished? will he asked. How 
comes it that a pound of salmon nicely cooked and 
packed up in a neat tin case, can be prepared and 
brought to us from such a distance as has been 
indicated, to be sold at eightpence or ninepence, 
whilst fish caught at our own doors cost double the 
money ? Wc arc quite able to explain the reason. 
The salmon in this country is a proprietary fislr. 
On the river Tay for instance, wliich yields the 
finest quality of salmon now brought to market, 
those who capture the fish have to pay a rental of 
over twenty thousand pounds per annum whether 
they capture any fish or not. But no rent is 
exacted on the rivers of Oregon; the fish of the 
Columbia River are free to all, although the 
plentifulness of those salmon will ultimately prove 
in all probability the cause of tlieir e.\,termination. 
With no rent to pay and every man fishing for his 
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own hand, the exhaustion of the largest river is 
but a work of time. 

As many as twelve million pounds-weight of 
salmon have b^cn taken from the Columbia 
River in the coui se of a season; that weight of 
fish, estimating each to have weighed twenty-two 
pounds, represents a capture of say five hundred 
and forty-five thousand four hundred and fifty 
salmon. The fish now taken from the Coliimbia 
River are nearly all ‘ cannedand as has been 
indicated, a large proportion of the salmon so 
prepared is exported to Europe. The w’ork of 
canning salmon, however, is not confined to the 
Columbia River; there are flourishing canneries 
on the Umpagna, Fraser, Roque, and other w'atcrs. 
To start a cannery, notwithstanding that the fish 
cost nothing beyond the wages and allowances 
paid to the men who capture them, reqtiires a ‘ bit 
of money.’ In some of the American canneries 
the capital required has been as much as ten 
thousand pounds, and some newly projected 
establishments will involve double that amount. 
For the greater convenience of receiving the raw 
material and shipping the manufactured article, 
the canneries of the Columl>ia abut on the river, 
a portion indeed of the building being erected 
over tlje water. At one ejid of the erection 
the newly cay)tared fish, are taken in, and after 
being made to traverse a semicircle of work¬ 
shops, in which they are mani]>ulated, the boxes 
containing the lilletl cans are shipped for San 
Frantusco, or I’liilland at the other end, both 
ends being quite accessible to the boats or steam- 
vessels engagi'd in the trade. Tire extent of the 
salmon-canning on the C-^'lumbia River will be 
more obvious when we mention that as many as 
throe Imiulred thousand cases have been made up 
in one season, each case conUiining forty-eight i 
cans of one pound each ; which indicates a total 
of between fourtecai and fifteen million jwunJs. 
These figures are (luoteilj^from official records of the 
trade. In another year as many as four hundred 
and fifty thousand cases were filled and despatched 
to Liverpool and elsewhere ; that quantity rep)re- 
senting the capture of six hundred and sixty-one 
thousand salmon, weighing twenty-two })ounds 
eacl . 

The economy of a cannery is simple enough, 
and may be briefly described. But first of all 
it is necessary to say a few words about the 
fish, and the river whence they are taken. The 
Columbia is of vast extent, and its volume of 
water enormous, occupying an area which would 
embrace with great ease all the salmon and other 
streams of the United Kingdom. Salmon run up 
the Columbia to a distance of four hundred miles 
from the sea, so that they obtain ample living and 
spawning room in shallow places of the main 
stream, as well as in its numerous tributaries, 
which, if joined together, would extend over two 
thousand miles in length. Various fishes of the 
salmon kind inhabit tlie Cokmibia River and its 
affluents ; but the fish which is selecte<I for the 
canneries is locally known as the ‘ Chinook sal¬ 
mon,’ and differs in no appreciable way from the 
salmon of the Tay or the Tweed. Curiously 
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enough, considering the expanse of water, the 
plentifulness of its food, and the room for growth, 
the size of tlje Columbia salmon is not greater 
than those of our own rivers—^the average being 
only twenty-two pounds; out of a capture of one 
hundred thousand recently taken, only one weighed 
as much as sixty-five pounds. 

The Chinook salmon is a migratory fish, as¬ 
cending. and descending the river at its appointed 
seasons. There are, it is said, twelve distinct 
varieties of anfidromous or migratory salmon 
native to the Columbia and its tributaries. The 
fish are captured in a variety of ways. Before the 
clays of canning, when Columbia salmon were 
kiiled only for local consumption, clubs and spears 
were in universal use; and in places where the 
water was shallow and the fish numerous, they 
were easily taken by means of large hooks attached 
to long and slcmder poles. They were also caught 
by hook and line, the bait being one forbidden to 
us—salmon roe. In order to supply the now 
enormously enhanced demand, drift-net fishing is 
resorted to, as also seining. The nets in use 
are of vast size, and of a mesh sufficient to allow 
the head of the fish to enter as far as the gills. 
As a rule, a Columbia River drift-net is about 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and twenty 
feet in depth. Such nets have a gi-and power 
of capture; so also have the seine-nets, as many 
as two hundred fish having been taken by the 
latter at one draught. 

During the fishing season, which lasts from 
April to July, the round of work at the canneries 
is prosecuted with great eagerness, and an all- 
])t*rvading anxiety to push ahead so long as the 
fish are ‘ runniitg.’ The canning works of to-day 
are an improvement on those which originally set 
the trade in motion; they are complete and self- 
contained, everything required in the business 
being manufactured on the premises; the tins 
in which the salmon are sold, as weU as the 
wooden cases in which they are forwarded to 
market. Foreigners are largely employed in the 
enterprise. Italians capture the fish, and China¬ 
men prepare them for consumption by the public. 
Without the aid of the cheap labour symbolised 
in the employment of John Chinaman, the canning 
interest would never have attained its present 
dimensions. From the moment the salmon are 
placed in the receiving-rack of the cannery till 
they are ready for shipment, it may bo safely 
said that none but Chinese hands toncli them. 

Hundreds of fish as they are brought by 
the fishermen are accumulated on rucks at the 
entrance of the csinnery, so as to be accessible to 
those who require to handle them. A flexible water- 
])ipe w'ith a strong and searching flow of water is 
used for clearrsing the salmon, which so soon as 
they undergo that process, are marshalled accord¬ 
ing to size within reach of the first operator. 
This person seizes a fish by the gills, lays it out 
on a table, and with great dexterity, by means of 
a sharp knife deprives it of those portions not 
required for filling the can, namely the head, fins, 
tail, &c. ; an incision is made in the back, and 
the intestinal matter quickly removed, after which 
process the carcass is thrown into a large tub half- 
filled with water. The decapitating and eviseerat*. 
ing process it may be mentioned reduces the 
weight from an average of twenty-two pounds 
to an average of seventedu pounds. The duty 
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of the Bacxmd operator ie to wash, scrape, and 
otherwise "oleanae the bo far prepared fish; 
having done so, it is passed on for inspection 
to man numte three, who at once remedies 
any defect in the cleansing, and sees generally 
that the previous operations have been thorough. 
The fourth person ranges the fish iri the cutting- 
trough, where, by means of a series of blades 
driven by a powerful crank, they are divided into 
portions; wnich in turn are operated upon with 
great rapidity by another Chinauianj who cuts 
them into longitudinal sections. Carried away in 
baskets, the pieces are neatly and quickly filled 
into the cans in which they are to be presented for 

. ,, , 

Nothing but constant practice could have 
perfected this part of the work. It is a treat to 
see liow neatly the men, in the most impartial 
way, fill the box with an alternate thick and thin 
layer of the fish. A little spoonful of salt being 
placed in each can, as rapidly as each is filled, 
tlie lid or top is soldered down, after which they 
are ready for the cooking-house. In that place 
the filled cans are treated in quite a wholesale 
fashion ; arranged on frames, they are run to the 
cooking-house in quantities containing ten dozen; 
and as many as three frames at a time are im¬ 
mersed in a huge steamer constructed for the 
purpose, the period allowed for the cooking of a 
can being exactly one hour. Removed from their 
bath of steam, the cans have each a small hole or 
breathing-place bored in them, so as to admit of 
their cooling as speedily as possible and of the air 
with which they are filled blowing off. The tins 
are next placed, for a period of two hours, in a 
gigantic boiler full of boiling salt water; after 
which they are individually examined, to see that 
the ends have assumed a concave shape. Such tins 
as have not taken this shape are condemned, whilst 
the others are passed rapidly forward to be var¬ 
nished and labelled. All the processes are pushed 
forward with great celerity; and as the men 
engaged’in the work are paid by result there is a 
sufficient guarantee against idleness. Before being 
placed in the cases in which they are forwarded 
to market, they arc again subjected to a close 
scrutiny, and tapped with a hammer to see that 
they have the proper ring and that tliere is no 
flaw of any kind; and it is a proof of the care and 
dexterity of those employed that but few of the 
cans are rejected. 

By means of the division of labour above indi¬ 
cated, immense numbers of fish are caught and 
cooked in the United States, in the course of the 
few months during which the season lasts. Last 
year over a million and a quarter of salmon were 
captured and canned, the largest number brought 
to the canneries in one day being twelve thousand, 
one of which was a patriarch of the weight of sixty 
pounds! In some of the larger establishments, 
as many as three thousand salmon can be mani¬ 
pulated in the course of a day ; these are received 
lu the morning, and in the course of twelve hours, 
thanks to the unceasing industry of the Chinese 
labourers, they are cut up, canned, cooked, and 
ready for market. 

Avoiding matters that are too technical, we 
have now gone over the whole range of business 
connected with salmon-canning. Counted by 
single tins, the profits of a cannery would appear 
infinitesimal; it is thfe enormous quantities which 


are prepared that yield the return necessa^ for 
the amount of capiffil invested, and the intelligence 
and enterprise which have created this trade of 
purveying salmon for the million. 

THE COOL ENGLISHMAN. 

CHAPTER I. „ 

Many years ago—so long ago, in fact, that most 
of our readers were at the time we speak of either 
in their infancy or not yet come into existence—a 
douce, middle-aged gentleman, whom we shall call 
by the name of Simon Lee, was travelling in the 
east of Ireland. The greater part of his journey, as 
it has no connection with the incidents w'hich we 
are about to present to the reader, may be passed 
over in sUence. We confine ourselves to the 
narration of the adventures which he encountered 
at the close of his tour. 

At the time of which we speak, railway travel¬ 
ling was yet unknown, and stage-coaches, though 
drawing near to the termination of their existence, 
were still the ordinair means of locomotion. Mr 
Simon Lee was therefore forced to accomplish his 
journey in the lumbering old vehicles which then 
existed, occasionally making use of a small car or 
chaise when his destination happened to be inac¬ 
cessible by coach. It was on one such occasion 
that the adventure occuiTcd to him which it is 
the purpose of this paper to narrate. 

Eark one morning Simon set forth in a car 
from Lublin, where he had been staying, with 

the intention of reaching the town of \V-ere 

the night set in. It was one of the last days in 
the njonth of August, when the warm charms 
of summer are fading into and blending with 
the rich ripeness of the yellow autumn. Onr 
traveller’s way lay among sunny meadows and 
green fields, intersected by silvery streams, sliady 
lanes, and vast expanses of %vaving corn, which 
Avere crowned in the distance by woody hills. 
'I'he blue sky was unflecked by the smallest 
cloud ; the air was deliciously soil and w'arm ; and 
the birds sang merrily and sweetly, as though they 
entered into the spirit of the season. No w’onder 
therefore that it rejoiced our traveller’s heart. 
No wonder that often and often, ivlien some 
flowery nook or bosky dell came to view, or when 
some more than ordinarily rich expanse of country 
was presented to his gaze, he hade the driver of 
the car rein in his horse, in order that he might 
gaze on the newly discovered heauty to his heart’s 
content. Tliis ia certainly the way to enjoy a 
drive, hut is by no means favourable to rapitl 
progress; and it was therefore not surprising 
that, when evening set in, and the sun sank in 
splendour behind the ivestern hills, our traveller 
found himself hut little more than half-way upon 
his road. He therefore enjoined the driver of the 
car to push on rather more rapidly, and to make 
no further stoppages on the way. This being 
done, tliey in due course arrived at the little 

village of A-, which is about five or six miles 

from W-. By this time, however, the late¬ 

ness of the hour, the fast-gathering gloom and 
wild-looking clouds, which had for some time 
been assembling on the face of tlie sky, all 
cmnbined to disincline the traveller to continue 
his journey. Huge drops of rain fell with a 
heavy thud on the road, or on the garments and 
faces of the two occupants of the chaise; and 
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this circamstance, together with low tnutterings 
of distant thunder, rendered the prospect of any 
farther drive somewhat disagreeable. 

Before we proceed with our story, let us say 
a few words on the appearance and position of 
the village at which our hero had arrived. 

A—— is, or was at the time we speak of, a 
beautiful and tfomantic little spot. It nestles 
cosily among the mountains, in a deep rj^yine or 
valley, which on either side is lined with grasssy 
hills of considerable* height. These hills stretch 
up for some distance along the valley, and then 
unite in one common range. Down their sides 
gurgle various streamlets, which continue to give 
forth the sweetest and clearest music, till blending 
with a large and stony brook which intersects the 
middle of the valley. On one side of this brook, 
somewhat detached from the rest of the village, 
which is more elevated in position, and lies perched 
on one of the hill-sides, stands a small but solidly 
built inn, which with its white-washed avails, 
quaint porch, and dark-green mantle of ivy, 
presents an exceedingly romantic and picturesque 
appearance. 

Before this inn it was that Mr Simon Lee 
directed the driver of his chai.se to pull up, 
though yet uncertain whether to remain there for 
the night, or to carry out his original intention 
of proceeding on to W -. There he stayed irre¬ 

solutely for several minutes ; while his attendant, 
probaldy not relishing the prospect of a long cold 
drive in the dark, earnestly entreated him to take 
the former course of procedure, adducing in favour 
of it the insecurity of the roads in consequence 
of tile late heavy iioods. This settled the matter. 
Uur hero consented to stay. But what great events 
both in the life of individuals and of nations 
depend on apparently unimportant and insigniti- j 
amt circumslances ! If Sin on had not decided j 
to remain at the inn, the aiiventure wdiich we are i 
about to relate would never Lave occurred to 
him. 

At this juncture, it happened that the landlord | 
of the establishment, in order to welcome the 
guest, advanced to tlie door ; and ns he threw it 
open, such an agreeable odour of various savoury 
coujpiainds in tlie kitchen of tlie little house of 
entertainment, was walled to the nasal organs of 
Mr Simon Lee, that flesh and blood could bold 
out no longer. On the one hand was a gooil j 
BUjiper and a comfortable bcil in jirospect, for i 
as Sin on thought to himself, the two go to¬ 
gether; on the other band was a cold journey in 
u dark night, with the probability of being 
drenched by the impending storm. With these 
considerations laid bare before him, no living 
mortal would have hesitated as to which course to 
taka Simon decided as other men would have 
decided, had they been in his place. He there¬ 
fore, having descended from the car, suffered 
himself to be conducted into the inn by the 
obsequious landlord, while the driver of the car 
retiral to the stables. 

As the reader will naturally be desirous to be 
in some measure acquainted with the personal 
appearance and character of our hero, we pro¬ 
ceed to furnish him w'ith the required infor¬ 
mation. Simon Lee or, as he was familhirly 
called, Simon, in outward deportment and ex¬ 
terior somewhat resentbled the redoubtalde Don 
Quixote. Ho was of respectable middle height. 


with a tendency to baldness, small greenislt ^ea^ 
a high forehead, and a somewhat reading c-nin . 
He had occasionally, when excited or alarmed, a 
quick and nervous manner, which by ill-natured 
people was considered as a token of his possess¬ 
ing what is commonly called *a bee in his 
bonnet.’ This, however, was a libel, for no one 
could be further removed from madness than 
Simon Lee. Not even a ‘fine frenzy’of poetry 
could be adduced as a token of eccentricity. He 
was careful, sensible, and practical; and if he had 
anything in his character which might detract 
from his other merits, it was his extreme nervous¬ 
ness and timidity. He was one of the most 
nervous and timid men who ever did^ or ever 
could have existed; and indeed in this respect 
he rather resembled a woman, and a very timid 
woman, than a man. He was always on the look¬ 
out for danger and misfortune, always seeking to 
avert it, and withal seemed to have a peculiar 
instinct for it. He resembled, if we may employ 
such a simile, the hunted deer, whom the fainte.st 
indication of the approach of the hunters who seek 
to destroy him, the slightest rustle made by their 
advancing footsteps, even the displacement of a 
twig or a leaf, will anmse from his woody covert, 
and cause to bound away to find safety from the 
pursuers. Simon was like a hunted anunaL The 
fear of danger perpetually haunted him. As a 
necessary sequence he was always endeavouring, 
by all possible means, to avoid it. But like most 
timid people, lie was often unnecessarily cautious, 
which not unfrequently brought down upon his 
head the very misfortune from which he made such 
strenuous exertions to escape. 

Now, the chief objects of Simon’s fear and aver¬ 
sion were robbers. For a score of years it is said 
he slept with a pair of loaded pistols beneath his 
pillow ; and during that period his midnight slum¬ 
bers were entirely undisturbed by any nocturnal 
visitors. One night, however, he actually did hear 
a noise at his window, as of some one endeavouring 
to obtain entrance unlawfully. He raised himself 
up in bed, and with a tremulous hand fired off one 
of the deadly weapons in the direction whence the 
noise proceeded. 

He then awaited the result wdth his head 
smothered up in the bed-clothes (a position which 
timid people seem to think is the one most likely 
to protect them from danger). After the explo¬ 
sion of the pistol there came a sound of shattered 
glass, which fell with a crash on the ground 
beneath, and, as afterwards transpired, upon the 
head of an unfortunate foot-passenger, who hap¬ 
pened to be standing under the window, and who 
brought an action for damages. And though 
Simon remained in the uncomfortable posture 
described, not daring to stir till the morning 
dawned, it never transpired that any burglar 
had been endeavouring to obtain ingress to the 
chamber. This little circumstance, combined with 
the fact that upon a subsequent occasion one of 
the pistols went off of its own accord in the 
middle of the night, thereby startling the neigli- 
bours very considerably, and Simon himself mo^ 
of all—since the explosion took place imuiediately 
beneath his head—induced our hero to abandon 
these somewhat dubious Instruments of self-pre¬ 
servation. 

Thus the reader will see that the prevail¬ 
ing features in Mr Simon Lee’s character were 
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iieimicnci^, 8Xii tfxeessiTe csQticmsness, 
uw jb«f» xfttttMfkea, (rfJien involving 
kim in i^a v&ey cm^ from wlnck lie desired to 
asoofie. But tha olijeet of this Btor 7 is not, as the 
xeader imagine, to give some further instances 
of these pecuTiaiities in Simon’s moral 
tion, hut rather to shew how, by a very simple 
and natnra! mistake, a man may appear to act 
■with great courage and coolness in a moment of 
extreme danger, though he be not in general 
either courageous or cool j that is to say, by being 
ignorant of uie nature or imminence of the danger, 
he may seem to act very coolly and indifferently 
•with regard to it. This, as the reader will per¬ 
ceive, if he will kindly continue the perusal of our 
story, -n-as the case of Mr Simon Lee. 

We now proceed to take up the thread of the 
narrative where we relinquished it 

Mr Simon Lee’s entry into the inn set, as we 
have implied, the seal upon a momentous epoch 
in his existence. Of this, however, hehimseli was 
of course unconscious. He walked into the neatly 
sanded parlour, where a brightly blazing fire 
leaped up and dickered on the nearth, and cast a 
ruddy light on the •walls, latticed windows, and 
old-fashioned chairs which stood around. We 
•will pass over our traveller’s hearty supper, and 
the cautious and qualified eulogium vouchsated 
■to the landlord and landlady, upon the arrange¬ 
ments of their inn ; vouchnafed, partly, we believe, 
in order to put them in gocxl-humour, and partly 
to impress them "with a due sense of his own 
dignity and importance ; for qualified praise, we 
may here remark, goes to shew that the laudator, 
while condescending to take matters as he finds 
them, is nevertheless hard to please and has been 
accustomed to much better things. 

After conversing a while ■wdth his host and 
hostess, Simon felt a sensation of exhaustion creep¬ 
ing over him, -which was probably engendered by i 
his long day of travelling in the ojien air. He ^ 
accordingly expressed a wish to he shewn to his' 
sleeping-apartment, and the hope that it wa.s clean, I 
and the sheets of the bed well ‘ aired.’ The land¬ 
lord on this broke out into such an extravagant 
eulogy on a certain bedroom and its appurte¬ 
nances, wdth which he could furnish the tra¬ 
veller, that Simon was fain to withdraw to that 
luxurious apartment. He retired accordingly, and 
accompanied by the landlord, ascended a creaky 
staircase, and entered a bedroom on the first floor, 
which appeared neat and comfortable enough. At 
this juncture, Simon suddenly recollected that 
he had foigotten to put his usual question, 
which he invariably made to the host or land¬ 
lord of any inn or hotel at which he had not 
stayed before, as to whether there was a fire-engine 
in the place which could be made use of in case 
of emergency. He accordingly put the momentous 
qiiestion with much solemnity. The host replied 
in the affmnative. 

‘ Then, my good man,’ quoth Simon with still 
greater solemnity, ‘one thing more, and I shall sink 
to sleep with a mind at rest. Is there enough 
imfer in the place to supply the fire-engine?’ 
For Simon had known some cases in which, 
though there was a fire-engine, there had been no i 
water, so that houses* had been burnt to the | 
gri»nud for want of that important element. , 
Again the host answered in the affirmative, ainl ' 
by way of a practical rejoinder, threw open the j 


Htiile latf^ed window beloi^g to the apartment. 
A sound became immedh^ly audihle as of a 
rushing stream considerahly ewolkn, emitting a 
hoarse and not unpleasing murmur. Simon was 
completely satisfied. He hastened to betake him¬ 
self to rest; and while he dismissed the landlord 
■with a benevolent ‘good-night,’ thought with a 
smile of self-complacency of his own sagacifgr 
and foresight in choosing to remain at the inn, 
instead of pursuing his journey in a cold and 
rainy night. He then sank into a delightfnlljr 
profound slumber—-the not unusual concomi¬ 
tant of a day spent in the open air—with an 
expression on his countenance of calm and placid 
self-content 

But alas ! this well-earned slumber was doomed 
to meet with a speedy wakening. A wise Latin 
poet observes in one of his satires that no man 
can be for ever on the watch for danger, and 
is therefore often unable to confront it when it 
arrives. The truth of this aphorism he evinces 
by various ajiposite and highly poetical examples. 
Bat had he, with that powerful mental eye ascribed 
to the poet, been able to behold Mr Simon Lee ns 
he lay slumbering in the inn, he would have 
found in him as convincing, though we confess less 

f oetical, a proof of the veracity of his assertion. 

or a danger was impending which Simon in 
his wildest dreams could never have anticipated, 
and which, liad his mind been able to fore¬ 
shadow it, would have filled him with unspeak¬ 
able dismay. 

In the dead of niglit, when Mr Simon Lee’s 
slumbers were of the deepest, there occurred a 
ciicurastance which, to Simon at least, was, or 
would have been at any other time, of a most 
ominous and startling nature. The door of llie 
room in wliich he slept was suddenly assailed by 
a tremendous storm of blows and knocks. The 
jierson who was the occahiou of these violent mani¬ 
festations of physical energy, finding that they did 
not succeed in arousing the sleeping guest, endea¬ 
voured to open the door which intervened between 
him and the slumberer. In this too his eflorts 
were balked, for the pnideut Simon bail, accord¬ 
ing to bis wont, locke 1 the door and piled up a 
barricade of chairs and other furniture against it 
But the kiKxker recoinmene'^d bis former e.\er- 
tions still more vigorously, a'-comfianying them at 
the same time with several kicks, winch spoke at 
least as well for the muscular power of iiia legs 
and the size and heaviness of his boots, as his 
former efforts had spokim for bis arms and fists. 
As these sounds grew louder, Simon gradually 
grew conscious that an unusual proceeding was 
taking place, and sleepily raising his head, inquired 
hu'.kily who the individual was who had thus 
aroused him, and what might be bis intent by so 
doing. To this interrogation the knocker replied 
concisely and with a strong Irish brogue, in tlie 
following short but significant words : ‘ The lioode 
be cooinin’! ’ 

Kow, the fact was that, in the upper part of the 
valley, a mass of water had been slowly but surely 
collecting for many weeks, augmented by every 
show'er that fell, and reinforced by every rivulet 
that played down the mountain’s side. Owing to 
an alluvial olistruction, this body of water had not 
lieeu earned oti, and thus hod swelled to the size 
of a small lake, and on the ]>articular night when 
Simon was sleeping at the inn, was just succeed- 
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ing ki hsck^ wi^ 

omtCQcted ite |tat>hi« A%K}itt to precipitate itt: 
ettormoos belle on beloWn vRlage^ 

as vf& bare said, stood somewbal elev^ated Rroua 
the centre of the valley, and was thus in great 
measure preserved from the approaching devasta¬ 
tion. But the inn, from its exposed position in 
tiie very middle of the path which the flood 
would take, had, to all appearance, but little 
chance of escaping from the ruin and destruction 
which was about to eflsne. 

The reader will thus bo able to appreciate tbe 
nature and extent of Mr Simon Lee’s peril. 

The landlord and his family having become 
aware of the impending calamity, had hastily 
aroused themselves from their beds, and were pro¬ 
ceeding to cumber themselves with such articles 
as could be carried with them in their flight. 
Their second tliouglit was for the weal of their 
English guest Mr Simon Lee. The waiter or 
atteudaut, who was the son of the landlord, 
and wliose name was Daniel, was accordingly 
despatched to the chamber of the unconscious 
Simon, in order to arouse him from his slumbers, j 
By what success his endeavours were attended, the 
reader shall see. 

We left Simon Lee when he had just become 
awaie of the fact that somebody had been knocking 
in a rather unusually vigorous manner at his door, 
and ill reply to his question as to the name and 
purpose of the knocker, had received the startling 
announcement of the approach of the fiooiL Now, 
whether Simon’s senses and intellectual powers 
were somewhat dazed by the torjior which, as we 
liavi; said, was produced by his long drive the day 
before, or whether the waiter Daniel spoke in a 
more than usually strong Irish brogue—pronounc¬ 
ing as he. did the word ‘ flood ’ much in tlie same 
way as ‘food’ or ‘mood’—‘ is certain that Mr 
.Siiuuu Lee completely mistook his meaning, and 
after a moment’s relicctiori, came to the conclu.sion 
that ‘ the floodc’ niust be the name of a stofje-coacJt^ 
which, as he know, having lieeu told so by tbe 
landlord, stopped at the inn on its way to 

W-at about the hour at which he had been 

awakened. 

‘ Stiqiid people ! ’ thouglit Simon ; ‘ as if I want 
to get up in the middle of the night to go by a 
stage-coach ! ’ So the rudely awakened one raised 
Jiiinself slightly from his jiillow, and in a sharp 
decided tone replied : ‘ i’m not going by it! ’ 

Simple words, yet they ajipotu’cd to startle tbe 
knocker very eousidcrably. If any person pos¬ 
sessed of the desirable gift of seeing on both sides 
of a door, could have put that faculty into e-xercise 
at the spot at which the scene we have described 
took place, the sight which would have been pre¬ 
sented to his gaze might have somewhat amused 
him. On the one side of the door was Simon 
Lee, just settling himself in bed preparatory to 
sinking into a second sleep, with a complacent 
smile at having so quickly discovered the 
knocker’s meaning, and at having so decisively 
replied to his noisy summons; his cotton night¬ 
cap, which had during his slumbers become dis¬ 
arranged, and was now perclied waggishly over 
his left eye, making the picture complete, 
AVhile on the other side of the door was a figure 
equally calculated to provoke tlie spectator’s mirth. 
A huge uncouth countryman standing before the 
entrance to the apartment, and whose face, dimly 


'ban4»:'|MsQ>eQto4''thie. appeaxaskoe of ’iWFt^ 

lliere ha' 

elowttii^ feafevea grbwi^ more and mtiare 
pleied» with oite uplifted, as thongh unW- 
tain wh€thei? to vecommence his former battery of 
the door-panel, or to ttdee himself off altogether. 
Bat after remaining in this groie^ne attitude for 
a minute or so, he decided upoa giving the drowsy 
one a last chance. 

Once more he brought doTO his huge fist on 
the quivering wood, and once more the mihappy 
Simon was awakened by the sound of the tre¬ 
mendous blow, and heard the repetition of the 
former alarm: * Oi! oi! Get oop, yer honour! 
The floode be coomin’! ’ 

Simon sprang up with an exclamation of anger. 
‘Stupid ass!’ he muttered; ‘didn’t he hear me 
telling him I wasn’t going by the coach ? “Fioodo” 
indeed ! What an idiotic name for a coach.—Go 
away, fellow! ’ he added, raising his voice. ‘ I tell 
you once more I don’t want to be disturbed in 
this violent manner. As I’ve said before, I’m 
not going by it! ’ Nothing was heard after this 
except a rapid scuffle of retreating footsteps, and 
then a tremendous clatter of huge bools on the 
stairs, which seemed to betoken the final disap¬ 
pearance of the obnoxious Hibernian. 

PEESERVATION OP ANCIENT RUINS 
AND MONUMENTS. 

Inceeasing interest is felt—not only by archasolo- 
gists and hi.slorical studente, but by the educated 
portion of tbe public generally—in the old struc¬ 
tures and earthworks which are found in nearly 
every county in the British Islands. It is now 
admitted, with more and more emphasis every 
year, that such memorials of the distant past 
serve some of the purposes of authentic docu¬ 
ments, in the absence of written and inscribed 
records. They throw light on the races, creeds, 
art, industry, and mental culture of ages long 
gone by. Tiie peculiarity in the present condition 
of these old works and constructions is, that most 
of them are at the mercy of persons who care 
nothing about them. The railway engineer, the 
drainer of large estates, the constructor of roads 
and the builder of houses and streets, have made 
havoc with the old ruins in many instances, 
and seem well disposed to repeat the process— 
turning into ready-money a kind of property that 
scarcely seems to belong to any one. 

There are amongst us some men commanding 
our respect by their poetical and contemplative 
temperaments, who regret the invasion of beauti¬ 
ful secluded spots by railway holiday people and 
tourist-ticket holders. Tliey want the lovely lakes 
and lochs, the majestic mountain-s, the stern glens 
and ravines, to be left for the quiet enjoyment of 
the poet and the painter. But is there not a little 
selfishness in this i The beautiful world is made 
for others besides poets and painters. Tlie hard- 
worked professional man, the manufacturer and 
the shopkeeper, the steady artisan, all can Teel 
somewhat, at anyrate, of the pure pleasure asso¬ 
ciated with scenes of natural beauty; and it So 
happens that many of the ancient monuments and 
ruins which form our present^ subject are situated 
ip the very localities wiiich. improved means of 
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communication are placing within reach of tlie 
public. What is everybody’s business, liowever, 
IS nobody’s business ; the public would like to see 
the old memorials preserved ; but the public are 
a somewhat disorganised body, and cannot act 
effectually without a leader or leaders. Antiqua¬ 
rian and archaeological societies have very properly 
taken up the matter; but as it is found that not 
much of a protective character can be insui’ed 
without the aid of the legislature, members of 
parliament are endeavouring to render assistance. 

At the time we are now writing, an Act of 
Parliament for the purpose has been framed, 
^ough it has not yet passed through all its 
stages; but it may be well to give a sketch of the 
last five years’ proceedings. 

In 1874 a iJili for the preservation of our 
ancient monuments was brought into the House 
of Commons by Sir John Lubbock, Mr Beresford 
Hope, Mr Bussell Gurney, and Mr Osborae 
Morgan, gentlemen well entitled to speak in its 
favour. On the motion for the second reading, 
Sir John Lubbock drew attention to the fact that 
‘ our ancient national monuments are rapidly dis¬ 
appearing, generally for very trifling reasons : not 
because they interfered with any important im¬ 
provements or great engineering works. One not¬ 
able reason is the following. The tumuli or 
funereal mound#, though each usually the burial- 
lace of one’ chief, contained not only his remains 
at those also of the animals sacrificed in his 
honour, and sometimes those of his wives and 
slaves. Tkt earth of the tumuli thus became gene¬ 
rally richer than the average, and is often carted 
away to be used as manure!’ Sir John proceeded 
to say that ‘the great stone monuments are too 
fr€«iuently broken up to serve as gate-posts, or to 
mend the roads. Three dolmens (a dolmen is 
nearly the same as a cromlech, consisting of one ’ 
laige unhewn stone laid horizontally cm the tops 
of two others placed vertically] near Marlborough 
were standing a few years ago ; in 1872 one was 
left; one had been recently removed by a fanner 
because it interfered with his ploughing; and tlie 
third was being broken up to mend the roads. 
The Irish remains known as Con O’XeiU's Castle, 
Castlereagh, were ordered by their proprietor to be, 
inclosed within a wall built around the ruins.’ If 
ever there was a real Uibernian bull, the agent 
of the estate perpetrated one on this occasion ; for 
he actually pulled down the ruins themselves, to 
obtain stone for a wall to inclose them ! 

Abuiy or Avebury, renowned for the so-called 
Druidical remains that once belonged to it, has 
been sadl;|^ shorn of them in recent times. The 
old monoliths have in many instances been pulled 
down and sold merely for the few shillings they 
would bring. In 1872 the remains had a narrow 
escape. A Building Society purchased or leased 
much of the site, parcelled it out for cottages, and 
sold many small plots to members of the Society. 
By the exertions of three gentlemen residents, 
however, the allottees consented to exchange for 
other localities in an adjoining field, etiually good 
for their purpose. 

In Dorsetshire a stone circle at East Lulwortli 
has entirely disappeared ; as have four dolmens 
and two Roman Camps in other parts of the 
county. 

It has been suggested by some of the Irish 
meiubt'.rs of parliament that a protective shield,,if 

-- 


thrown around pre-Christian antiquities, sliould 
apply also to those of Christian origin. Unlortu- 
nateiy, Ireland is afflicted with this evil—tliat 
many of the ancient monuments in Unit country 
belong to absentee proprietors who live ia Englan<l 
or Scotland, and who care very little whnl becomes 
of the old ruins. 

An inquiry concerning CiKsar’ff Camp, Wimble¬ 
don, curiously illustrates the difficulty cd dealing 
with these matters. The owner of tlio land has 
memorialised the ParUamSntary Committee in 
reference to his interest in the site. Ti»e ( Jump is, 
roughly speaking, a circular area of about nine 
acres. One half has been recently let on a build¬ 
ing lease. The lessee is checked in his intended 
building operations through the want of a road to 
bring his materials; and he coolly asks permis¬ 
sion to do this over the remaining half of tne site. 
As to the Camp itself, it had originally an embank¬ 
ment and ditch around it; but tlie earth of the 
one has now pretty nearly filled up the other, 
and the whole area is nearly a dead level. Indeed 
many persons fail to see any indications whatever 
of an ancient camp. 

Many influential members of parliament, al¬ 
though well disposed towards the preservation of 
these and similar ancient monuments, nevertheless 
object to the expenditure of public money for tbe 
purpose ; they would rather see the work accom¬ 
plished l»y means of private subscriptions. To 
this Sir John Lubbock replies that many valuable 
old inonuinentnl fragments are so piized by their 
present owners that they are sure to be preserved ; 
that others could certainly be obtained by private 
subscriptions ; but that the state might reasonably 
and Jndiciously aid in acquiring tht; remainder— 
with due precautions against inordinate prices. 
Let us hear in mind that countries much 
poorer than England manage to do this. Denmark 
mm made arraiigeineuts for maintaining a large 
number of the old Scandinavian remains with 
which that cotintry abounds, especially nn^galithic 
monuments. Hoi land has tluiie the like, in regard 
to the relies of the low-Cennan section of the 
Teutonic race. The late Emperor Is’apoleon III. 
directed much of his attention to the old Frankish, 
Gaulish, and Homan remains oi' France, 

We have not deemed it Jieccssary to dwell on 
the clauses of the Fills wiiich liave in ]iast years 
been brought into parliament on this subject; hut 
it may be opportune to glance at those in the 
Bill of 1879. 

After declaring that ‘it is expedient to make 
provision for the preservation of certain ancient 
national monnnients,’ the Bill provides for the 
appointment of a Jloard of Commissioners, to 
(ojnprise the Iiiclosure Commissioners and the 
Trustees of the British Museum. This ‘ National 
Monuments Commission’ is empow'ered to apply 
the Act to all the monuments named in a 
schedule annexed thereto; and also to any other 
which, in their opinion, is of sufficient national 
importance to be worthy of preservation, and 
which is not situate in any park, garden, or 
pleasure-ground. Previous notice in a prescribed 
form, is to be given to owners, occupiers, clerks of 
the peace, &c. that the Commissioners intend to 
take the charge of this or that ancient monument 
Ample time is to be allowed between the issue 
and the fulfilment of the notice for the considera¬ 
tion of the subject by the parties interested. 
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Owners are carefally shielded from injustice in 
reu'ard to any ancient monument which is en* 
tangled in the network of fee-simple, heirs of 
entail, lile-intereHis, &c. The Commissioners may 
at any time acquire by agreement a freehold or 
otlier right in any ancient monument; and such 
rights of way as may be necessary for obtaining 
access for the pu*dic to such monument. 

Next for the money question. No one can pos¬ 
sibly say what is the intrinsic value of an old 
tumulus, cromlech, dt round tower; and as it 
would never do to permit the owner to put a 
fancy price upon it, some other mode of estimate 
must be adopted. It is arranged, therefore, that 
the provisions of the Defence Act of 1860 shall 
apply, murtatis mutandis, throughout the Uiu'ted 
Kingdom, with certain modifications. Upon pay¬ 
ment by the Commissioners of the ptirchase-money 
or compensation in regard to any ancient monu¬ 
ment, such monument shall vest in them abso¬ 
lutely, as trustees for the nation. All the money 
is to be supplied by the Treasury, out of such 
grants os parliament may make for the purpose. 
The Commissioners are to send in a report of 
their proceedings every year to parliament. 

Scotchmen and Irishmen of the humble class, to 
their credit be it said, are more alive to the ancient 
monuments of their native laud than the analogous 
class ill England. The driver of a Scotch four- 
horse coach, in the season when South Britons find 
their w'ay to the north, has usually something to 
say, not only about the natural beauties of brae, 
ben, carse, glen, strath, and loch, but also about 
the old ruined or semi-ruined structures, and the 
stirring historical incidents with which they are 
associated. The driver of an Irish jaunting-car 
has in like manner his hit of animated talk about 
‘ould Ireland,’ and if he is a little prejudiced at 
times, we can well afford i forgive him. The 
English Jehu, on the other hand, usually neither 
knows nor cares aught concerning the ancient 
remains that are 'o be encountered in bis daily 
journey. Be this us it may, w'e should like to 
see a general concurrence in jireserving the ancient 
historical ruins which are found in nearly all parts 
of the British Islands. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

‘ CLUnNOSE.’ 

It was in a hospital at the East End of London 
that I first made the acquaintance of ‘ Clubuose.’ 
An old college friend of mine, wdio was one of the 
resident surgeons, was shewing me over the w'ards, 
and there passed us two or tliree times a hospital 
nurse, whose remarkable appearance arrested my 
attention. She had, I think, the most hideous and 
repulsive face I ever saw on man or woman. It 
was not that the features were naturally ugly, 
for it was simply impossible to tell in w’hat 
semblance Nature had originally moulded them ; 
but they had been so completely battered out of 
shape, that one would have fancied she must 
have been subjected to much the same treatment 
as the figure-head on which Daniel Quilp used to 
vent his impotent fury. The hero of a score of 
unsuccessful prize-fights could not have shewn 
worse facial disfigurement than this tidily dressed, 
cleanly looking woman. 


When we had finished our tour of the wards, I 
turned to my friend, and pointing to the receding 
figure of the nurse, who had just passed us again, I 
said: ‘ What a dreadfully ill-looking nurse yon 
have there I Why, it must be enough to send a 
patient into fits to have that face bending over 
him.’ 

‘Oh!’ said be, laughing, ^that’s “Clubnose.”’ 
Then lowering his voice, he added; ‘ She’s not a 
nurse really—she’s a detectivs* 

‘ A detective 1 ’ I exclaimed. ‘ Why, you don’t 
mean to say that the police do||, the steps of a poor 
wretch even in the hospital t* 

‘ No,’ he replied; * I don’t think she has cto 
upon any of the patients—it is the friends, wi^ 
come to visit the patients that she watche^ It: m 
her way of doing business. Whenever ijiereV^ 
been a crime committed in a neighbonrhde^, 
oes out as a nurse to the hospitm of the distri^ 

don’t exactly know what her modus operandi is. 
She has a proper certificate as a nurse, and performs 
her duties like any of the rest; hut it is underetood 
that every facility for getting the information, she 
requires is to be put in her way, without of course 
exciting suspicion. How she picks up her infor¬ 
mation I don’t know, but I suspect it is by 
listening to the talk of the patients and their 
friends, on visiting-days. At anyrate, I believe 
she has obtained clues under this disguise when 
others have failed her; and if the game w’asn’t 
worth the candle, I don’t suppose she ’a try it.’ 

‘ Do the other nurses know her real char¬ 
acter V 

‘ No. They may have their suspicions; hut it is 
kept a secret from all but the authorities.’ 

‘ Is “ Clubnose ” your nickname for her, or is 
she generally known by that sobriquet i ’ I asked. 

‘ No ; I did not christen her so ; it is the name 
she is known by in the force. Her real name is 
Margaret Saunders. She has a very queer history, 
I believe ; but she is exceedingly reserved, and I 
have never had a chance of drawing her out.’ 

And this was all I learnt about ‘Clubnose’ on 
that occasion. 

Three or four years later, two ladies with whom 
I was intimately connected were robbed of a con¬ 
siderable quantity of valuable jewellery, and I was 
intrusted with the investigation of the case. I 
had paid numberless visits to Scotland Yard, and 
had had no end of interviews with detectives, but 
still there was no satisfactory clue to the identity 
of the thieves. One evening 1 Wiis sitting alone 
after dinner, when the servant entered and said 
that ‘ a person ’ wished to see me, 

‘ Man or woman 1 ’ I asked. 

‘ A woman sir—says she wishes to see you par- 
tickler sir.’ 

‘ Well, shew her in,’ I said, inwardly wondering 
who the strange female might he who wanted to 
see me at so unseasonable an hour. The door 
opened, and a respectable-looking woman wearing a 
thick veil was shewn in. I requested her to take 
a seat. She did so; and as soon as the servant had 
retired and the door was closed, she threw back 
her veil and revealed the distorted features of 
‘ Clubnose.’ 

I remembered her in an instant; indeed who 
that had once seen that face could ever forget 
Hi 
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‘You have come from Scotland Yard?’ I said 
interrogatively. 

‘Yes sir/ she anawered quietly. ‘I am Mar¬ 
garet Saunders from the Detective Department.’ 

Her voice was harsh and unpleasant; but there 
was a firmness and decision about her manner, and 
a look of intelligence and resolution in her keen 

E eyes, which at once inspired confidence. The 
let she wore concealed to a certain extent the 
terrible disfigurement of her face; but even then the 
most reckless flatterer dared not have called her 
physiognomy prepossessing. It was not a bad face; 
W one could not look at it without a shudder, 
so frightfully was it mutilated. The nose in par¬ 
ticular I noticed had been knocked into a gro¬ 
tesquely fantiistic shape, thereby giving rise to 
the sobriquet by which she was familiarly known. 
She had come to inform me of a very important 
piece of evidence which she had discovered, and 
which, I may say at once, led ultimately to the 
identification and conviction of the thieves. Into 
the details of the case I need not enter; it was only 
remarkable because it introduced me personally 
to ‘Clubnose,’ and enabled me eventually to 
learn from her own lips the story of her life, 
which I purpose here briefly setting down. 

Some fiv^e-and-twenty yearn ago, a crime was 
perpetrated in London which was marked by such 
exceptional features of atrocity as to send a thrill 
of horror through the w’hole community- A 
middle-aged gentleman of eccentric habits was 
attacked in his own house, and not only beaten 
and left for dead, but mutilated in a peculiarly 
shocking manner. The miscreants also carried oli‘ 
a considerable quantity of valuable property. The 
victim of this atrocious crime, strange to say, in 
spite of the horrible injuries he had sustained, was 
not killed outright, and though for weeks his life 
was despaired of, he eventually recovered, only, 
hovrever, to be for the remainder of his days a 
helpless cripple. For some time the police could 
find no clue to the perpetrator of this barbarous 
outrage; but at last suspicion was attracted to a 
woman who was known to have been occasionally 
employed about the house to do odd jobs of 
cleaniiig, A pereon answering to her description, it 
was discovered, had been seen leaving the house in 
company with a man on the day on which the 
crime was committed. Some minor circuni-stances 
tended to confiim the suspicion that this woman 
was implicated in the affair, and she was accord¬ 
ingly arrested and charged before a magistrate. 
After one or two remands, for the purpose of 
obtaining further proof, the mixgistrate decided 
that there W’as not sufficient evidence to justify 
him in sending the case for trial, and the accused 
woman was dischargetl. That woman was Margaret 
Saunders. She had all along emphatically protested 
her innocence ; and after her discharge, she vowed 
that she would never rest until she had proved it 
by bringing the real offenders to justice. The 
police, baffled by the failure of their charge against 
herself, were compelled to confess themselves com¬ 
pletely at fault; from them, therefore, Margaret 
Saunders could expect no assistance. Alone and 
unaided, she set to work upon her self-imposed 
task. At the very outlet, when it seemed to. her 
that every moment was of value, she had the mis¬ 
fortune to fall down a flight of steps and break her 
leg. This necessitate^ her removal to the hospital, 
and it was as she ley there chafing at the enforec(| 


delay and inaction, that there came to her the first 
ray of light to guide her on her search. In the 
next bed to her there was a woman who was also 
suffering from a severe accident One visiting-day 
she heard this w'oman say in a low, anxious voice; 
‘ Is Robert safe ? ’ 

‘Yes’ was the reply, also in a woman’s voice. 
‘He’s in Glasgow, ready to bolt if*necessary; but 
there’ll be no need for that—the bobbies have 
chucked up the game, as they mostly do when 
they’ve failed to fix a charge upon the first person 
they spot—unless there’s an extra big reward 
offered, which there ain’t in this case.’ 

How it was suddenly borne home to her that 
this ‘Robert’ was the man she wmnted, ‘Clubnose’ 
told me she never could quite make out. It f lashed 
upon her all of a minute, she said ; and she never 
had a doubt of the correctness of the instinct that 
prompted her to the conviction. She lay and 
listened, but could catch nothing more. She got 
a good look, however, at the woman who was a 
visitor, and felt certain she should know her again 
anywhere. Before leaving the hospital, Margaret 
Saunders had scraped up a speaking ac<_iuainUiuce 
with the patient who was so anxious about 
‘Robert,’ and learnt enough to find out in what 
part of London she must look for information 
about the character juid antecedents of the said 
‘ Robert’ It was this incident, by the way, that 
suggested to her afterwards the value of U8.sutuing 
the ilisguise of a hospital nurse. 

The ingenuity with which she ferreted out llie 
facts which eventually determined her to track 
‘ Robert ’ to Glasgow, Mas wonderful. And not less 
wonderful was her dogged patience. Even when 
she had run her quarry to earth and M'ns convinced 
in her own mind that she had her hands upon the 
real criminal, she had to uait until she could piece 
the bits of evidence together, and above all until 
tile victim of the outrage, M’ho.se brain had been 
seriously affected by the injuries he had received, 
had sufficiently recovered his mind and memory to 
give some intelligible account of the attack upon 
him. Even when he could do so, he professed him¬ 
self exceedingly doubtful of being able to recognise 
or identify his assailants ; he knew, however, that 
there were two of tliem, a man and M'oman. It 
was nearly eighteen months alter the. i)erpctration 
of the crime before the patience and j)erseverance 
of Margaret Saunders M’cre rewarded M'ith sufficient 
success to justify her in communicating with the 
police. TJje Scotland Yard oflicials were at first 
hardly inclined to credit Iier ; but her earnestness 
convinced them at last that there was ‘ something 
in it.’ Perhaps they were helped a little towards 
that conviction by the fact that she solemnly swore 
that she would never finger a penny of the reward. 

‘ She had hunted this imm down to clear her omui 
character and set herself right with the world,’ she 
said, ‘ and not a farthing of the reward would she 
touch.’ It is unnecessary to dM'ell upon the sequel. 
Suffice it to say that ‘ Robert ’ was arrested, that his 
accomplice, who was the niece of the victim's house¬ 
keeper, was subsequently taken also ; that the pair 
were tried, convicted, and sentenced, the woman 
to ten years, the man to penal servitude for life. 
Margaret Saunders was highly complimented by 
the judge upon the sagacity and acuteness she had 
displayed, his lordship observing that she was ‘ a 
born detective.’ The press too vvas loud in her 
praises; and a subscription was set on foot as an 
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exoreasion o! the piP lie admiration for the indom¬ 
itable courage, reso' dion, and patience, and the 
extraordinary astutmess which had enabled her to 
bring two great criminals to justice. 

The journal which had suggested and started the 
subscription deputed a member of its staff well 
known as a master of the * picturesque ’ style, to 
interview Margnret Saunders and write up a 
sensational article upon her. He applied to the 
police for her address; and an inspector from 
Scotland Yard volunfeered to go with him—Sir 
Richard Mayne, the then Chief Commissioner of 
police, having expressed a desire that something 
should be done for Margaret Saunders, to shew 
the official appreciation of her conduct. The 
journalist and the inspector accordinglyjjroceeded 
together on their visit to the heroine. They found 
Margaret Sjiunders among very nnsavoury society 
—^in one of the lowest of the ftlthy dens that 
swarm about the London Docks. Not a very 
inviting subject for interviewing, and but a sorry 
heroine for a sensational article. However, they 
did interview her ; and she soon, in language more 
vigorous than polite, gave them her mind upon 
the proposed recognition of her services. She 
wouldn't have anything to do with any subscrip¬ 
tion or reward—wouldn’t touch a farthing. 

‘ Look ’ere,’ she said doggedly ; ‘ what I done 
I done for my own sake, aiid nobody else’s. I 
meant rightin’ of myself, and 1 have righted myself, 
Tliat’s my business, not yours. I don’t want 
nobody’s money nor praise. Let ’em keep that 
to themselves.—But I ’ll tell ye what,’ she added, 
turning shar])ly to the inspector; ‘ if ye mean true 
by all them line complimeuts ’- 

‘Most certainly we do,’ interposed the in- 
s]>e<;tor. 

‘ Well then, 1 ’ll tell vo what ye can do to shew 
it.’ 

‘ What is that 1 ’ asked the inspector, 

‘ Why, make me one o’ yourselves. If I’m 
as good us you say, 1 might be worth something 
in your line. Make me one o’ yourselves —a 
detective. That ’a all I ask ; and if you won’t do 
that, I don’t want to have nothing more to say 
to ye.’ 

It was a novel and startling proposition, and 
the inspector W’as somewhat taken aback by it; 
however, he faithfully promised to lay the matter 
before the authorities at Scotland Yard, and let 
her know the result; with that, he and his 
companion, left her. The end of it w’as that her 
wish was granted. Margaret Saunders was duly 
enrolled as a female detective, and a most active 
and intelligent officer she proved herself to be. 

Tliat is in substance the strange history of 
‘Clubnose’s’ connection wdth the police, as she 
herself told it to me. I questioned net also upon 
her professional career; but here she was more 
reticent; still, I gathered that it had been marked 
by many exciting adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes from death. I learned, for example, that 
she owed the horrible disfigurement of her face 
to the polite attentions of two water-side ruffians 
whose lady-companions she had been instrumental 
in consigning to the tender care of the jailer of 
PentonviUe. ‘ They took it out o’ me werry hot,’ 
she said in her rough but undemonstrative manner. 

‘ I reckon they thought they had done for me ; but 
bless ye, I’m tough, and they got their seven years 
apiece for me—though mina ye, the !5cotland 


Yard folks would never let on as I was one o’ 
them. They was tried and convicted for aasaultin* 
of me as a ordinary person. The lawyers tried to 
make out as I w'as a police spy; but they couldn’t 
prove it. But I had to keep clear o’ that district 
for a long while arterwards.’ 

I was curious to know how with such a remark¬ 
able physiognomy she was not recognised in a 
moment wherever she went, and I put the question 
to her as delicately as I could. I at once found 
that I had touched her hobby. If there was one 
thing that she prided hemelf upon more than 
another it was her power of disguising herself; 
and indeed I afterwards learned from one of the 
inspectors that she had good reason for being 
proud of this accomplishment, for there was no 
one in the force who could compete with her in 
the cleverness and variety of her disguises. Twice, 
however, she admitted that her disguise had been 
penetrated, and on each occasion she nearly paid 
the penalty with her life. On the first occasion, 
she was pitched out of the window, and had her 
leg broken. On the second—which hai)pened not 
more than a year before my first introduction to 
her in her professional capacity—she had what she 
herself called ‘ a precious narrow shave o’ bein’ 
sent to kingdom-come outright’ She had been 
for weeks on the trail of a very clever gang of 
thieves, and had actually been admitted a member 
of the fraternity and wormed herself into their 
secrets, so perfect and artistic was her disguise. 
On a certain evening it was agreed that the poliee 
were to swoop down upon the gang, acting on 
‘information received’ from ‘Clutoose.’ On this 
evening it unfortunately happened that there 
was present for the first time an old member of 
the gang who had just got his ticket-of-leave. 
Whether ‘Clubnosc,’ through over-confidence in 
the perfection of her disguise, committed some 
indiscretion or not, she could not tell; but at any- 
I rate in some way the suspicions of the returned 
I convict were roused. He communicated them 
privately to some of his ‘pals’—a rtish was 
[ made at ‘ Clubnose; ’ she was overpowered, 
stripped of her disguise, and then ‘welted,’ to 
use her own expression, about the head and body 
with jjokers, bars, legs of chairs, and any other 
available weapon, until she was left ‘a ma&s o* 
jelly.’ She contrived, however, before they 
knocked her senseless, to break the window and 
sound the whistle she carried. The police hurst 
in, too late to save her from the vengeance of the 
thieves, but in time to make an important capture. 
They found ‘ Clubnose ’ with her skull fractured, 
and with hardly a whole bone in her skin. The 
injuries to her skull were so severe as to i 
necessitate the operation of trepanning, which 
was successfully i>erl’ormed ; but, she said, she had 
never been herself since, and was constantly 
troubled with terrible pains in the head. 

‘ Ay,’ ahe added with the rude kind of philo¬ 
sophy which was a curious trait in her character, 

‘ that was a gallus bad job, that was. They nigh 
done for {me ; but it might ha’ been worse. Sup¬ 
posin’ now tliey’d ha' smashed me up afore I 
spotted their little game, eh 1 SJiat would ha’ 
been somethin’ to grumble at’ 

It was a worse‘job’ for poor‘Clubnose’ than 
she imagined Within six months after my last 
interview with her, she was,dead; the cause of 
d^th being an abscess in the brain, produced by 
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the frightful injuries to her head on the occasion 
When ‘ they nigh done ’ for her. She must have 
been missed in the force; for she was—as the 
judge described her at the trial wliich first 
brought her remarkable qualities into prominence 
—‘ a born detective ; ’ and it will be long before 
the police of this or any other country obtain 
the servdces of a woman possessed ot the nerve, 
the astuteness, and the dogged resolution ot 
* Ciubnose.’ 

SILVER IN SCOTLAND. 

The story of the ‘ Golden Age * in Scotland, some 
of the scanty particulars of which we gave in a 
former number of this Journal, may be supple¬ 
mented by a few facts with reference to the less 
precious metal, silver. Mr Cochrane-Patrick, from 
whose work on the Early Records of Mining in 
Scotland we previously quoted, has only a brief 
paragraph of the earlier history of silver in that 
country. It is even considered likely that lead 
was wrought in Scotland in the days of Roman 
rule. From the thirteenth century downw’arcls, 
the story of lead-raining appears to be continuous; 
and it is not improbable that the extraction of the 
silver almost invariably found with the lead ores, 
has been practised from even an earlier date. Tlie 
recognition of the silver used in Scotland as native 
may be illustrated by the fact that James IV, when 
at the church of St Ninian at Whithorn, offered a 
relic made of the king’s own silver. In the Lord 
Treasurer’s accounts of the same period, recently 
published, there is evidence of the possession of 
large quantities of vessels and ornaments in silver; 
and in one entry we read of broken silver vessels 
to the weight of over fifty pounds troy being sent 
to be coined. In 1562, the ‘ maister cunyeor,’ or 
Master of the Mint, John Acheson, and an Edin¬ 
burgh burgess named Aslowan, obtained power 
from the Privy Council to work and export to 
Flanders or other parts beyond sea, twenty 
thousand stone-weight of lead ; and they were 
bound, in return for the privilege, to send into 
the mint forty-five ounces of ‘utcr fyne silvir’ 
for every thousand stone-weight of lead exported. 
This obligation, as the licence goes on to shew, 
meant the payment of nine hundred ounces of 

J ure silver ; and this was to be delivered between 
anuary and August of that year. Three years 
later, Mr Stewart of Tarlair and his son got power 
to labour all and sundry mines of every kind of 
metal between the water of Tay and the sheriffdom 
of Orkney. This grant is of interest, because it 
mentions the price paid for silver brought to the 
mint three centuries ago—namely twenty-three 
shillings the ounce. In the same year, Acheson 
and Aslowan satisfied the Lord Treasurer for the 
nine hundred Ounces of silver by paying L. 1176, 
9s. lOd. This is above twenty-six shillings the 
ounce, and indicates a tolerably heavy seignorage, 
if the difference in price may be so nnoerstoocl. 
Grants similar to those given to Acheson and 
Aslowan followed, the Earl of Athole obtaining 
one in which the lordship for the export of lead 
is given at fifw ounoed of silver to the thousand 
stone-weight oOead. 

A very curious story, from Atkinson’s Discoverie 
and Hisiorie of the Golde Mynes of Scotland, relates , 


how silver was accidentally discovered in Linlith¬ 
gowshire by Sandy Maund, a Scotch collier. This 
was on the property of Sir Thomas Hamilton of 
Binnie, who got a charter under the Great Seal in 
1607, to work all the mines and minerals on his 
property. But the silver mine was shortly after¬ 
wards taken possession of in name of the king ; and 
the public accounts connected with the working 
of the silver remain to this day in the General 
Register House at Edinburgh, in the shape of 
three large folio volumes, extending from May 
1608 to December 1610, Sir Bevis Bulmer, 
governor of the work, received eight pounds Scots 
a day as ‘wages’ (equivalent to 13a 4d. sterling); 
and the accounts are perhaps more interesting 
as giving evidence of the rate of pay drawn by 
various kinds of workmen, than from the fact of 
silver being wrought in the district, Pickmen, 
working in day and night shifts, received various 
rates, from thirteen shillings and fourpence to 
six shillings and eightpcnce Scots, a day; the 
former rate being paid to one man, presumably a 
foreman, as none of the others received more than 
ten shillings a day. The whole cost of tlie mine 
fot a year is shewn to have been L. 20,848, Ss. 9d. 
These mines did not fulfil the great exjieetations 
formed of them ; and in 1613, Foullis the Edin¬ 
burgh goldsmith ami two partners—one of them a 
Portuguese—got a grant of the right of mining, on 
condition of paying the tenth part of the result to 
the crown, but with the reservation of the right to 
buy back the mines on payment of one hundred, 
thousand pounds Scots. 

For nearly a century the story of silver-mining 
in Scotland remains a blank ; but about Queen 
Anne’s time a great discovery of silver was made 
in the Ochil Hills, on the property of Sir John 
Erskine of Alva. The ore was so rich at first, 
that fourteen ounces of ore produced twelve 
ounces of silver, and for a time tue mines yielded 
a profit of four lliousand pounds a week. This 
was, however, too good to last long. In Sir John 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, it is 
narrated that Sir John Erskine, v'alking over his 
estate with a friend, said : ‘ Out of that hole I took 
filty thousand pounds;’ and presently coming to 
another excavation, he added ; ‘ But I put it all 
into that hole.’ Two corauMinion cups, pre.sented 
to the parish churcli of .A.lva by Lord Alva in 
1767, are inscribed as made, ex argento indigena 
(from native silver); and although silver is still 
found to a small extent in the working of lead, this 
is the la.st important record of the M’orking of silver 
in Scotland, At the annual show of the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society held at Perth in 
J uly of this year, a notable ‘ exhibit ’ by a firm 
of Edinburgh silversmiths was a plateau and 
vase made from silver obtained from the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s mines at Wanlockhead. On the 
plateau were chase<l scenes from Marmion and 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, while the vase bore 
representations of the Battle of Bannockburn and 
the Coronation of Robert Bruce. Thus, not to 
speak of the massive silver chains, &c. of un¬ 
doubted Scottish origin and of unknown age, in 
the Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, we have 
a record of silver in Scotland more or less com¬ 
plete for a period of about seven centuries. 
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RAILWAY PILFERINGS. 

In a previoiis article (‘ Railway Claimants *) we 
drew attention to one heavy item of expense in 
the half-yearly balance-sheets of all large railway 
Companies—to that, namely, which is incurred for 
the settlement of merchandise claims; and endeav¬ 
oured to shew Imw liable tlie Companies were to be 
imposed upon by such claims being in many cases 
grossly exaggerated and little better than bare¬ 
faced attempts at swindling. We now propose to 
deal with the same item of expense from another 
point of view, and shew that a liberal percentage 
of the amount so paid may be set down as a con¬ 
sequence of the numerous losses and pilferages of 
goods by the railway Compa; es’ own servants. 

It may bo taken as granted, we think, that 
nearly one-half of the employiis of a railw'ay 
Company are move or less directly engaged in 
the handling of goods-traffic, either in the loading 
or unloading of it, in its collection and delivery 
at the different depots, or with the charge of it 
while in transit from one point of the line to 
another. For their own sakes and for the protec¬ 
tion of their enstomers’ property w'hile in their 
custody, the Companies are naturally anxious that 
the men whom they engage to fill such subordinate 
positions as porters, carmen, and shunters should 
be jwsscssed of autecedonts that will bear the 
brunt of careful investigation. Yet notwithstand¬ 
ing every precaution, black-sbeep will occasionally 
creep into the fold ; while others originally honest 
and reputable, but weak-minded, are led astray in 
time by drink or evil companionship, till they end 
by becoming the tools or accomplices of rogues 
less scrupulous than themselves. 

It may surprise an outsider to be told that a 
number of private constables and detectives are 
constantly employed by railway Companies to 
look after their property and that of their custo¬ 
mers ; yet despite all this care and vigilance, the 
amount paid for claims by the Companies in tho 
course of a year, arising from pilferages or care¬ 
lessness on the part of their own servants, is some¬ 
thing more surprising still. 


Ow'ing to an unexpected flush of traffic, a Com¬ 
pany will sometimes be called upon to engage a 
considerable number of extra hands without having 
previously had time to inquire into their char¬ 
acters and antecedents. This being well known 
to the gangs of loafers who infest all large centres 
of industry, and who when not temporarily 
employed at one terminus are on the look-out for 
a job at another, it can hardly be wondered at 
that the number of pilferages increases in some¬ 
thing like a corresponding ratio. In many cases 
the thieves are never discovered, and many are 
the ingenious ruses made use of by them to 
escape detection ; while equally clever are some 
of the modes adopted to bring the culprits within 
the grasp of the law. 

Among the minor class of pilferages, one of the 
most frequent and most annoying is the robbery 
of cheese. After every fair, the produce of the 
different dairies—ranging say from fifty to five 
I hundred cheeses—is distributed by rail to various 
I parts of the country; but on reaching their 
[ destination it is frequently found that two or three 
I of the cheeses have mysteriously disappeared in 
transit; and very rarely is any clue found which 
leads tp the discovery of the thieves. So numerous 
some few years ago had the cheese robberies 
become on a certain line, that the expedient was at 
length adopted of sending a constable in one of the 
trucks, who lying there hidden, might naturally 
hope to catch the culprits in the act of purloining. 
The man slipped in under the sheet of the 
wagon at the last moment, taking with Mm hi$ 
trunclioon, a dark-lantern, and a 23air of handcuffs, 
and was well provisioned for his long and uncom¬ 
fortable journey. Three times a week for some 
two or three months was Mr Constable jolted 
about in his dark hiding-place from one part 
of the line to another without a single capture 
rewarding his labours. 

The following instance of.what might almost be 
termed retributive ju-stice happened some years 
ago near one of the largest railway depdts in the 
heart of England. One or anether of the wagons 
tmvelling by a certain night-train had several 
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tunes been broken into and robbed of its mis- 
cdlaneous content*. Tbe train was a through 
one, running between London and several large 
towns in the north of England; but the exi¬ 
gencies of the tralS&c necessitated its being shunted 
on to the sidings for an hour or more at two 
dr three different parts of the line ; and though 
it was nearly certain that the robberies took 
place at one or another of these compulsory 
stopping-places en route, it was not easy to discover 
the precise spot. A watch was set, but to no pur¬ 
pose. Tbe modus operomdi of the thief was to cut 
a slit in one of the sheets, large enough for a man 
to creep through- Once inside, the contents of the 
tmck were ransacked, and such articles selected 
as were likely to be of some value and yet not 
too bulky to be carried away. The articles were 
then pitched out, and the man followed, after 
readjusting the sheet as far as he was able. The 
presumption was that the stolen property was then 
ToUed down the embankment and hidden away in 
some dry ditch or hedge-bottom till it could be 
safely ‘lifted.* It has been found from experi¬ 
ence that a large proportion of railway robberies, 
despite the watchfulness of guard and driver, are 
committed at lonely sidings during the long dark 
nights of winter, and so no doubt it was in the 
present case ; the difficulty being to find out when 
and where ; but it was a difficulty that solved itself 
in a very curious way. One morning at daybreak 
the dead body of a man, with bis chest crushed 
in, was picked up on one of the sidings; near him 
were strewn soTue half-dozen packages or parcels 
of goods addressed to different consignees. There 
could be no doubt that he was the thief. It was 
supposed that after throwing the goods out of the 
truck he had been about to follow them, when tbe 
engine giving a snddon jerk at the train, caused 
him to overbalance himself, and that in falling he 
was caught between the buffers and crushed to 
death on the spot. He proved to be a workman 
employed at one of the Company's ‘shops,’ and 
had been noted as a quiet, steady-going man, who 
never seemed to have much to say to his neigh¬ 
bours. When his house came to be searched, 
stolen property of the value of more than a 
hundred ponn^ was found secreted in it. 

A short time ago, a series of robberies took 
place from certain trains travelling between two 
particular points. The chief of the railway police, 
who had the case in hand, after much quiet inves¬ 
tigation, made up his mind that the pilferages 
occurred at a certain junction where the trains 
left one Company’s line and passed on to that of 
another. At this point the trains were generally 
delayed an hour or two for ftbunting and other 
|)urpose8. Within a mile of the junction was a 
small roadside station which employed some half- 
dozen hands in all, and not far from the station | 
was a public-house. ‘ Feeling pretty sure that, 
neither guards nor drivers were implicated in the j 
matter, the superintendent of police called one of! 
his trusty men to his side. * Wheeler,' he said, ‘ I 


nnderatand that now and then you are addicted 
to taking a drop too much ?* 

Wheeler coloured up, coughed behind his hand, 
and then said in a hesitating sort of way; ‘Well, 
sir, I don’t mean to deny that once or twice 
I»- 

‘That will do, Wheeler. It us quite evident 
that now and then you are troubled with a dry¬ 
ness of the throat. You will take the six o’clock 

train and go down to the station at B-Junction. 

At the station you will let it he known that to¬ 
night you intend to be on the look-out for the 
thieves who have robbed the down-train so fre¬ 
quently of late. After a little chat, you will go 
across the way to the Star^wps Arms, and if yoa 
take with you any of the men who are not too busy 
to be spared, so much the better. You will stay at 
the Stanhope Arms; and when the station shuts up 
for the night, which it does as soon as the ten 
o’clock train has passed, the rest of the men will 
no doubt follow you there, especially if you let 
them see that you are one of the right sort, and 
not above treating them to a pint or two. Don’t 
give the men too much to drink, but drink as 
much as yon like yourself—in fact I want you to 
get as tipsy as you possibly can.' 

‘Do you mean me really to get tipsy, sir?’ 
asked Wheeler in bewiMerment. 

‘ Of course I do. As tipsy as ever you were in 
your life.’ 

‘But if I do that, bow can I look after the 
thieves ? ’ 

‘ Do as I tell you and ask no questions. You 
will become intoxicated, slay at the Stanhope Anns 
all night, return to your duty as soon as you are 
sufficiently recovered to do so, and give me a bill 
for your expenses.’ ^ 

Wheeler scratched his head for a momLUil, and 
then went without a word. It was his <luty to 
obey instructions; and he did oT)ey them. He took 

the train as far as I5-Junction, and on aliglit- 

ing told the station-master, in the hearing of one or 
two of the porters, that La hud been .sent down to 
see whether he couldn’t lay hands on those IJlaguy 
thieves who had robbed the down-train so often of 
late. Meanwhile, as nothing could be done till 
after midnight, he would go to the StanJwpe Arms 
and have a pint and a quiet pipe. 

In the little har-parlour where he sat in the 
chimney corner, Wheeler was by-and-by joined 
by the foreman porter. Later on, tliree more of 
the. station hands came straggling in. Wheeler 
treated them to drink, but partook of three 
times as much as any of them. As long as his 
articulation was tolerably clear, be kept his audi¬ 
ence amused by recounting one yarn after another; 
but after a time neither he nor they knew quite 
w^ell w'liat he was talking about 

Still bearing in mind his chiefs instructions, he 
struggled manfully with the task before him; but 
at length his pipe dropped from his fingers, his 
head fell forward on to the table ; and it was quite 
evident to all there that Mr Wheeler was help- 
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leasljr mtoxi'Ated. The mfen sniggered among 
themselves. ‘ A nioe sort o’ chap Ae is to come 
thief-catching ! ’ suid one. 

* He's safe for the night anyhow,’ said another. 
‘He’ll not trouble anybody before ^ylight.’ 

‘ You’d better help me to lay him on the settle, 
lads,’ said the landlord. ‘With a pillow and a 
blanket he ’ll taae no harm till morning.’ 

Soon after daybreak, Wheeler’s slumbers were 
disturbed by a violentr shaking. Opening his eyes, 
he saw his chief standing before him. ‘ Get up; 
you ’re wanted,’ said the latter. 

Yawning and rubbing his eyes, he stumbled out 
into the passage; but what he saw there made him 
rub them still harder. Before him stood three 
men handcuffed, two of whom he recognised as 
having been among his boon-companions of the 
previous night. 

The superintendent’s ruse had succeeded. Rightly 
calculating that the thieves—^if the men he sus¬ 
pected were really the thieves—would take advan¬ 
tage of Wheeler’s drunkenness, feeling themselves 
perfectly safe for once, and would make a for<ay 
that very night, he had followed his subordinate 
by the next train with two more men, and leaving 

the line at a station short of B- , had driven the 

remaining distance in a hired trap, sp that no one 
at B-hud the slightest suspicion of his presence 


on his hands and knees—^fortunately he was only 
a little .man—and taking the lantern with him. 
Presently, he emerged, his face one broad grin of 
satisfaction. * We shall cop ’em after all, Jaek,’ he 
said to his man as he replaced the planking and 
walked away. 

Late the same ^ht, attended by bis trusty 
subordinate, but without the knowledge of even 
the watchman on duty, the superintendent went 
back to the cavity under the stage and crept into 
it again. His man then replaced the planking 
and left him. Hour after hour passe<^ and the 
superintendent became horribly tired ot Ms posi¬ 
tion. The space was so confined that he could not 
even sit up. He was compelled to lie extended at 
full lengtn, and could only vary his position by 
turning from his left side on to his right 
between three and four o’clock, when the first 
sounds of the coming day’s work were beginning 
to be heard, and the lamps on the up-side were 
being lighte<l, his patience was rewarded. 'That 
part of the shed where he was hiding was still in 
semi-darkness when he heard the sounds of foot¬ 
steps coming nearer and nearer. * My heart never 
beat before as it did at that moment,’ said the 
superintendent afterwards, when recounting the 
adventure. ‘ The footsteps stopped opposite my 
hiding-place. There was a moment’s pause, aud 
then the loose boards were pushed aside, and a 
hand holding a parcel tied up with string and 
brown paper was thrust into the hole. There was 
just light enough from the lamps on the opposite 


just Jignt enougu irom the lamps on the opposite 
side for me to see what I was about. I had 


at J-j-naa tiic siigntest suspicion oi nis presence brown paper was thrust into the noie. i 

in the neighbourliood. Planting himself and his just light enough from the lamps on the 
men in three likely positions shortly before mid¬ 
night, he had there awaited the course of events ; 
with what result w’c have seen. 

A few mouths later, the same superintendent 
effected another rather clever capture of a railway 
thief. At a certain large goods-terminus the 
mysterious disappearance of' ne or more packages 

had for some time been a matter of almost daily could say Jack Itobinson, the other rm 
occurrence. The lost articles were chiefly medium- handcuffs was slipped ou to him, and 
sked parcels, often samples of silk or velvet goods, was in as nice a little trap as ever I bj 
and not too bulky for one man to carry off without proved to be a man who came on duty 
difficulty. The goods in all cases had been assist in loading up the fish and othei 
received at the terminus, checked from the truck goods. He had generally taken the pare 


previously got my handcuffs out, and had fastened 
one ring of them round one of the iron supports 
of the platform. The moment the fellow thrust 
his hand into the hole, I knocked the parcel out 
of his fingers, gasped him firmly by the wrist, 
gave him a sudden jerk forward, and before he 
could say Jack Robinson, the other ring of the 
handcuff's was slipped ou to him, and there he 
was in as nice a little trap as ever I saw.’ He 
proved to be a man who came on duty early to 
assist in loading up the fish and other market 
goods. He bad generally taken the parcels while 


on to the stage, and there left for a few hours, the watchman was absent for a few minutes to 
while waiting to be loaded up and delivered to the open the offices, hiding them for a time under a 
consignees. When the time came for the delivery heap of empty boxes, till an opportunity offered 
of the parcels, they could not be found; nor for itself for removing them to the hole under the 
a time was there any clue to the thief or tliieves, stage. In the hole more than a dozen parcels 
and Mr Superintendent was much exercised in his were found. The contents of others he had either 
mind t’lcreby. The day and night watchmen were jiawned or sold. 

changed, fresh men being put in their jilaces, but The next case was one of an entirely different 
still the pilferages went on with uudiminished kind, aud the parties implicated in it were never 


vigour. Extra watchmen were placed in hiding 
behind largo piles of goods conveniently left for 
the purpose ; but all without effect. While walk¬ 
ing about the goods-abed one day, intent upon 


discovered. At a certain north-country termmus 
there was delivered one evening a bale of valuable 
cloth addressed and consigned (say) to Mr Smith, 
of A-. It ■was checked from the van on to the 


some other business, the superintendent noticed platform, and there left to lie loaded up an hour or 
that in a certain place some of the planking which two later on. By-and-by, when the truck for B— 
faced the space between the ground and the j came to be loaded up, a hale of cloth was found 
floor of the platform, a height of about three addressed to a Mr Jones of that town, which bale 
feet, looked loose, and as if it had been recently was accordingly put into the wagon and sent oft 
disturbed. On trying the planks, he found When the invoices for A- came to be made 


that he could move them aside without much 
difficulty, and that then a dark cavity between 
the ground and the floor of the platform was 
exposed to view. Sending one of his men for a 
dark-lantern, and taking care that his actions were 
not observed, the superintendent proceeded to 
make an exploration of the cavity, crawling into it 


out, the bale of cloth for Mr Smith was entered on 
one of them, on the supposition that it had been 
duly forwarded, aUhough ip reality such was not 
the case. . .. 

About half-past nine next morning, a smidi 

^ -6811; containing two men^drove up to B—— 
ou. One of the men alighted, and asked 
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whether a bale of cloth addressed to Mr Jones 
had come to hand. The reply was that they 
certainly had received such a bale, but without 
any entry for it on their invoices. The reply of 
the man was that he, as being Mr Jones the con¬ 
signee, was quite prepared to pay the carriage if 
they -would only weigli the bale and charge it out 
at the proper rate. Tliis being feasible enough, 
Mr Jones’s request was at once complied with. 
The bale was weighed, a bill made out, and the 
charges duly paid. Then the bale was hoisted 
into the pony-cart; Mr Jones signed his name in 
the Company’s books as having received it, and 
the two men drove off with their booty. 

When A-telegraphed for the missing bale, 

and the facts came to bo ascertained, there was a 
considerable rumpus among the officials at the 
sending station. The case was evidently one of 
ingenious collusion. It did not matter so greatly 
who the sham Mr Jones might be. The question 
was, which of the Company’s men at the sending 
station had removed the original address of the 
bale and substituted a false one in its place ? As 
it happened, a few weeks previously the Company 
had engaged a number of now hands, whose testi¬ 
monials and antecedents they luid not yet had 
time to investigate. About a week later two or 
three of these strange hands failed to turn up to 
their work ; and all further investigations by the 
railway officials failing to bring the culprit to light, 
the loss had to be settled by the payment of some¬ 
thing like sixty pounds. 

The following story, which is of quite recent 
date, we extract from The Raihvay Shed and 
Official Gazette, an excellent little paper published 
once a month, and brimful of information on 
matters of interest to the railway service gener¬ 
ally. In the case here given, it would appear that 
the thieves were totally unconnected with any of 
the officials of the Company. 

* A novel illustration of the ingenuity of thieves 
has just been afforded by an incident reported 
from the continent. For some time past a North- 
German railway Company had been suffering from 
the repeated loss of goods which were sent by 
luggage-train, and which, notwithstanding all 
researches and precautions, continued to disappear 
in a very mysterious manner. The secret which 
the inquiries set on foot had failed to discover was 
at len^h revealed by a rather amusing accident. 
A long box, on one side of which were words 
equivalent to “ 'Ihis side up,” had, in disregard of 
this caution, been set up on end in the goods-shed. 
Some time afterwards the employes were not a 
little startled to hear a voice .apparently proceed¬ 
ing from the box in question, begging the hearers 
to let the speaker out. On opening the lid the 
railway officials were surprised and amused to find 
a mau inside standing on his head. In the 
explanation which followed, the fellow wanted to 
account for his appeamnee under such unusual 
circumstances as due to the result of a wager; but 
he was given into custody, and it was soon found 
that the thieves had adopted this method of 
conveying themselves on to the railway premises, 
and that during the absence of the employes they 
had let themselves out, of which they at 

once filled with any articles they could lay their 
hands on, refastened the lid, and then decamped, 
leaviiig the box to ^e sent forward to its destina¬ 
tion in accordance with the address upon it. But j 


for the unfortunate inability of poor human nature 
to endure an inverted position for an indefinite 
period, the ingenious authors of the scheme might 
Iiave flourished a long time without detection.' 


THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 

A TALK FOR THE YOUNG {cONTtNUKO). 

CHAPTER VI.—A GLIMPSE OP PARISIAH UPE. 

The bright rays of the morning sun filled the 
room when Walter awoke from his long and 
refreshing sleep, to gaze in astonishment at the 
rich and beautiful furniture that adorned the 
apartment Silk curtains, mirrors that reached to 
the ceiling, beautiful carpets, attractive pictures in 
gilt frames—all was new and dazzling to the unso¬ 
phisticated mountain youth. He was still gazing 
,in wonder at all these glories, when Mr Seymour, 
who had slept in the next room, suddenly opened 
the door. 

* Jump up, Walter,’ said he. ‘ Breakfast is ready, 
and my friend wants to siieak to you; so be as 
quick as you can.’ 

‘I shall be ready in a few minutes sir,’ he 
replied, as springing out of bed, he washed and 
dressed himself, and respectfully greeted the two 
gentlemen, who sat enjoying their coffee iu au 
adjoining room. 

At Mr Seymour’s invitation, Walter helped him¬ 
self to breakfast; and when he had finished his 
meal, looked up inquiringly at the stranger. 

* Well then, AValter,’ said he in a kindly tone, 
‘ tell me in the first place what you intend to do, 
now that you have got your money back 

‘Oh, that is very easily answered sir,’ replied 
Walter. ‘ 1 shall buckle the belt round my waist 
again, and return borne to-day.’ 

‘ I thought that was your intention, Watty,’ said 
Mr Seymour; ‘ but it would be much safer and 
far easier to send the money through the post. 
You will then have no further risk of being robbed, 
aud Mr Frieshardt will be sure to get it in a day 
or two. As regards yourself’- 

Mr Seymour hesitated; and bis friend took up 
the conversation. ‘Yes, Walter—^j'ou must stay 
here for the present,’ said be, ‘ and not dresmi of 
leaving me—at least for a long time.’ 

Walter was taken aback. What could the 
stranger mean '/ Unablc to comprehend the motive 
of such a remark, he looked in confusion first at 
one, then at the other, and was greeted only with 
a hearty laugh. 

‘ I am very much obliged to you for suggesting 
how I should send the money home,’ said the lad; 
‘ and it was certainly very strange that Mr Fries¬ 
hardt did not think of that, for it would have 
saved all this trouble with Seppi. But what sir 
am I to do here ? What is there to prevent my 
returning home V 

‘ A proposal that my friend Mr Lafond has to 
make to you,’ replied Mr Seymour. ‘My friend 
is in want of an active and trustworthy servant, 
and thinks that you would suit him well. I think 
you should take the situation, Walter, for you 
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will be looked upon rather as a confidential attend¬ 
ant than as a serva.it; and you will be well paid 
into the bargain. In a few years you will have 
earned money enough to provide comfortably for 
your father in his old age.’ 

The last words decided Walter. If he could 
only relieve hisf father’s declining years from care 
and anxiety, he was content to give up his home 
for a time, and therefore agreed to accept the 
propos^. The contract was soon arranged, and 
Walter entered upon his new duties the same day. 
He wrote a long letter to his father, explaining the 
reason of his remaining in Paris, and comforting 
him with the assurance that when he returned 
home he would bring plenty of money with him. 
By the same post ho sent a bank-draft to Farmer 
Friesliardt equivalent to the value of the cattle- 
money ; and a few days after removed into 
Mr Lafond’s splendidly furnished mansion. Mr 
Seymour did not accompany his friend, having to 
leave Paris to continue his travels. 

‘Keep up your heart, my good fellow,’ said 
ho, shaking hands with his honest young friend. 
‘We shall see each other again next year, I hope ; 
and I also trust that you will have a good account 
to give me of your new home.’ AVith these words 
Mr Seymour sprang into his travelling-carriage; 
the postillion cracked his whip, and tears sjirang 
to AValtor’s eyes as the sound of the wheels died 
away in the distance. 

Thus A\'’alter, who had suddenly risen from the 
jiosition of a poor drover to that of the principal 
servant and favourite of a ricli young rarisian, 
found no reason to regret the change that he had 
made. Mr Lafond ti'eated him in the kindest 
and most friendly way, so that he soon became 
thoroughly attached to I* in.. But iu the course 
of a few weeks he observed certain traits in the 
character of his new employer that occasioned 
him both sorrow and anxiety, and almost made 
him regret that he had not returned to his quiet 
but innocent home. Although a kind-hearted 
man, Mr Lafond was weak-minded and change¬ 
able ; and like many other wealthy young men 
without any occupation, he was addicted to plea¬ 
sure and dissipation, and spent whole nights at 
the gaming-table, to the rum of both his health 
and morals. As he >vas of a delicate constitution, 
these excesses soon produced a very marked elfect 
upon him, and did much to shatter his health. 
Had AValter been an indifferent or ordinary 
servant, the ruinous dis.sipation iu which his 
master indulged would have given him little 
concern; but as he was sincerely attached to him, 
he could not avoid expostulating sometimes upon 
the reckless course of life which he led. 

Early one morning Mr Lafond came home after 
a night of gambling, looking paler and more ex¬ 
hausted than usual. Walter, who harl been sitting 
up for him, was terribly alarmed at the appearance 
which he presented. *0 my dear sir,^ said he 
with a deep sigh, as he gave him his hand out of 
the carriage, ‘ how grieved I am for you ! ’ 

Mr Lafond stared at AValter with his glassy 
eyes, and tried to speak, but could only utter a 
few disconnected words that were quite incompre¬ 
hensible. Besides this, he was so unsteady on his 
feet, that he was obliged to lean on AValter, to 
prevent himself from falling. The faithful servant 


was terribly shocked to find his master so iuto.xi- 
oated as to be almost deprived of bis senses, and 
lost no time in getting him to his room, that his 
distressing and disgraceful condition might not 
become known to the rest of the household. After 
undressing him, which cost a great deal of trouble, 
Walter got his master to bed, and then sat down 
and became lost in thought. 

It was not until late in the day that Mr Lafond 
woke from his troubled sleep, and was surprised 
to find Walter sitting by his bedside. ‘Poor 
fellow!’ he said in a good-natured tone, ‘I’m 
afraid I kept you waiting long for me last night. 
You are a faithful servant, and shall have your 
wages raised immediately.’ 

‘ I am very much obliged to you sir,’ said he; 
‘ but I cannot take more of your money. I have 
only waited here to request my discharge from 
your service.’ 

Mr Lafond stared at the young man with sur¬ 
prise. ‘ What!’ he exclaimed, ‘you want to leave 
me ! What has put that in your head '? Has any 
one here done anything to make you uncom¬ 
fortable?’ 

‘ No sir, no one,’ was the quiet but firm reply. 

‘ I have met with nothing but kindness since I 
have been in your house, and you have been more 
tlian generous to me; but I can’t bear to stay 
here and see you digging your own grave. It 
breaks iny heart sir; and I would rather wander 
barefoot back to my own mountains than witness 
it longer.’ 

‘ AVhy, AValter, I’m afraid you’re turning crazy,’ 
exclaimed his master angrily. ‘Don’t let xne 
hear any more of this nonsense! What can it 
matter to you whether I die soon or not? At 
any rate you must stay with me, and give up such 
foolish notions.’ 

AValter sliook his head. ‘ No, sir; I must 
go,’ he replied. ‘ I can be of no use here. It 
makes me quite miserable to see how you waste 
your money in the gaming-houses, and ruin your 
health by over-indulgence in wine. If my caring 
for you were not sincere, it would be a matter of 
no consequence to me whether you went to destruc¬ 
tion or not; but ’—he added, while tears started to 
his eyes—‘ I trust sir, you will pardon me for 
saying that I cannot look on carelessly while you 
are ruining yourself; and so I hope you will let 
me go.’ 

The reckless gamester was quite moved at the 
devotion aud faithfulness of his servant. Spring¬ 
ing from bed, he wrapped himself in his dressing- 
gown, and walked hastily to and fro iu the apart¬ 
ment for a few minutes in silence. At last ha 
paused before Walter and grasped his hand. 

‘ You are a straightforward, warm-hearted fellow,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ But the more I am convinced of 
that, the less disposed am I to part with you. 
Will you not stay with me ? ’ 

‘No, my good master; I cannoV answered. 
Walter firmly. 

‘Not even if I promise to turn over a new leaf, 
and neither to drink nor gamble any more from 
this day ? * 

Walter was in a measure reassured by these 
words, and his eyes were lit up with a new hope. 

‘ Ah ! if you really will do that, sir ! ’ ho exclaimed, 

* That alters everything; and I shall be as over¬ 
joyed to stay with you as b should have been 
sorry to leave you.’ 


0 
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‘Then, that is settled,’ said his master in a 
serious tone. ‘ I aan obliged to you for speaking 
so faithfully to me, I know that I have been 
living in a foolish way; but I will be different 
for the future. That you may rely upon.’^ 

■ Walter’s joy was so great at hearing this unex¬ 
pected resolution that he nearly burst into tears. 
Unhappily, however, he was soon to experience 
the disappointment of all his hopes. 

For a fortnight Mr Lafond kept his promise 
faithfully; but at the end of that time he again 
yielded to the old temptation, and after a night 
of revelry, returned home in broad daylight in 
a state of complete helplessness. The servant 
renewed his entreaties and warnings; reminded 
his ma.ster that the physician had declared that 
his existence depended on his leading a sober life; 
and obtained from him a renewal of the broken 
promise. But alas! it proved as vain as before. 
In a few days all his hopes were again crushed, 
and his prayers and entreaties were only answered 
by his master with a shrug of the shoulders. 

‘You know nothing about it, Walter,’said he. 
‘ The temptation is so strong, that one can’t be 
always resisting it’ 

‘ But it is your duty to resist it sir ; and you 
can’ succeed if you will only make up your mind 
to do so.’ 

‘It’s too late now,’ replied the other with a 
faint smile. ‘I have fought and fought, and been 
beaten at last I shall give up fighting now.’ 

‘Are you really in earnest?’ inquired Walter 
seriously. 

* I am really in earnest,’ replied Mr Lafond. 

‘Tlien I must indeed quit your service sir. I 

will not stay here if I cannot save you from rush¬ 
ing hraitUong to destruction.’ 

‘ Silly fellow! ’ replied his master testily. ‘ What 
more would you have ? It will be for your direct 
advantage to stay with me. Look at my condi¬ 
tion. The doctor w’as quite right in saying that 
I couldn’t live another year. Remain here for 
that short time, and you shall be well paid for 
'your sendees. I wiU take care too not to forget 
you in my wilL’ 

The young Switzer could not restrain his 
emotion at hearing his weak-minded but good- 
natured master talk in such a careless way about 
death. Unable to speak, he tunied to leave the 
room, when Mr Lafond called him back. 

‘Have you no reply to make to me?’ he 
demanded in an offended tone, 

* Nothing more than this sir—that your doctor 
assured roe you might live for ten, twenty, or 
even thirty years longer, if you could only be 
persuaded to live in a sober and reasonable way. 
0 my dear sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘do give up these 
habits, that are ruining body and soul, and I will 
devote my whole life to you 1 ’ 

‘ No use! ’ was the gloomy reply. ‘ If I were to 
make new resolutions, they would only be broken, 
as the others have been. The doctor is quite mis¬ 
taken in bis opinion. I suppose I must fulfil my 
destiny. So let the matter drop, Walter.’ 

‘Anything can be done if one is only deter¬ 
mined,’ persisted the young man, with entreaty in 
his tone. 

His master turned away and shook his head. 

‘ Too late, too late ! I haven’t the moral courage 
or determination.’ ‘ 

‘ Then may God have mercy upon you ! * replied 


the servant soleoinly ; ‘ thia is no longer a place for 
me.’ 

Swayed on the one hand by a sense of duty to 
himself, and on the other, by pity for his terribly 
misled master, Walter sorrowfully quitted the 
apartment; and after packing a few things, re¬ 
turned to take his final leave, Mr Lafond, how¬ 
ever, would not bring himself to* believe in the 
reality of such a sudden and determined resolu¬ 
tion, and used every argumqpt to induce the lad 
to change his mind. He even begged him as a 
personal favour to remain; but Walter persisted 
111 his determination ; nor could the most lavish 
offers of emolument induce him to stay and be a 
helpless spectator of the ruin of one whom he 
was unable to save. 

* If I were only as determined as you are,’ sighed 
Mr Lafond, ‘ how much better it would be for me! 
But now it is too late ! Farewell then, Walter, if 
you have made up your mind to quit my service. 
But though you leave me, it is not necessary that 
you return to your mountain-home. I received 
this letter from my uncle. General De Bougy, who 
lives in Rouen. The old gentleman is in want of 
a steady and trustworthy servant, and asks me 
to send him one ; so I think the best thing you 
can ^do will bo to go there for a twelvemonth. 
You will find him a better master than I have 
been; and if you are really determined to leave 
me, you might do worse than enter his service. I 
feel sure you will be comfortable.’ 

Walter shook his head. ‘I shouldn't like to 
go into another house sir, after the experience I 
have had in your service,’ 

‘ But you will be serving me, Walter, if you go 
and assist my uncle in his old age. Recollect, I 
only ask you to go for a year. It is the last 
re<iuest I*have to make. Surely you won’t 
refuse ? ’ 

‘Well sir, I will go for a year, since you urge it 
so strongly,’ assented Walter, who could no longer 
resist his master’s appeal. ‘When shall I start 
‘ When you please. You will be welcome there 
at any time.’ 

‘ Then I will set out at once, sir ; the sooner 
our parting is over, tne better.’ 

‘ But if it is so painlal to you, why go away at 
all ? You know how glad I should be for you to 
stay.’ 

‘ And you know sir, why I am obliged to go,’ 
replied Walter firmly. ‘ Pardon me, dear sir, for 
speaking any more on the subject; but if you 

only had had the ]'e.solution to ’- 

‘ I’ll makeanotlier trial, Walter,’said Mr Lafond 
with a smile that contrasted strongly with his 
sunken and wasted features. ‘You shall hear 
from me in three mouths,’ be continued ; ‘and 

perlia]),s-AV^ell, we shall see. Good-bye, and 

my best wishes go with you ! ’ 

Walter grasped the hand which his master 
extended, and kissed it fervently, ‘ God blee« 
and preserve you ! ’ said he with tears in his eyes. 

‘ If prayers, esirnest prayers for you can be of any 
help, you will be saved! ’ 

‘Farewell, Walter. You have been a faithful 
servant,’ exclaimed Mr Lafond, with painful emo- 
ti(jn. ‘ God be with you—perhaps we shall never 
meet each other again I ’ 

So they parted. Walter went by the first con¬ 
veyance to Rouen to the house of General De 
Bougy; and his former master sunk into profound 
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grief as he 3welt upon the affection and solici¬ 
tude which the young Switzer had shewn towards 
him. ‘ Only a year sooner,’ he mused with tortur¬ 
ing angnish, ‘aTiU I might have been a saved 
man ! Now, alaa ! thou hast come too late, noble 
and generous heart !* 


LIFE ON A CALIFORNIA RANCIL 

It became the fortune of the writer to leave San 
Francisco in Septeuiber 1878, and after crossing 
Santa Clara Valley—one of the richest in the 
state—to ascend by a fine stage-road into the very 
heart of a spur of the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
iliis road begins at a little village at the foot of 
the hills, and creeps gradually higher and higher, 
turning this bluff and that spur, until after a 
league, the traveller looks down into the glowing 
valley, and if timid, shudders in secret at the 
depth. 

The path thus leading away from the inhabited 
valley, full of men and towns, into the quiet 
seclusion of the land among the hills, finally 
comes to a fair broad region, where the ‘ranch¬ 
men ’ plant their acres with vines and fruit-trees, 
iind where a stranger may live without ever 
wishing for the world of commerce, or thinking 
of it There are high hills ujion every side 
except towards the west. In that direction the 
l.-ind sinks in alternate ridges and ravines toward 
the ocean, and the groat redwoods line the 
horizon. The houses are made of inch red¬ 
wood boards and building-paper, and are accord¬ 
ingly somewhat rude structures, but they suffi¬ 
ciently answer the purpose in this agreeable 
climate. 

There is no stone fit for walls, like those with 
w’hich the New England farmers .separate their 
fields, and so the inhabit:, ts sjdit the trunks of 
the rwlwood pines into rough pickets three inches 
6qu:u-c and five feet long ; and after driving them 
into the soil in-lines, bind them close together 
at the top with strips of board. The fence thus 
constructed is cheap, (quickly nuide, effective, and 
duraldo. There is little concern for appearances ; 
the soil of many years remains undisturbed upon 
the wagon-wheels ; no flower-garden is well cared 
for ; they mend the luimcsses with hits of ropes ; 
and they trust little or notliing to the vanity of 
paint. You see no vegetable gardens, no patclies 
of potatoes, lettuce, peas ; no little areas carefully 
fenced and cai’efully cultivated in odd moments, 
when greens are in season. It does not pay 
to be at the trouble, and for this reason—the 
warmth of the soil :iud the early heat of the sun 
tend to force the vegetables into premature ripe¬ 
ness, and thence into coarseness of fibre. 

The grapes that grow in this favoured place 
are wonderfully large and line. They are much 
better than those of the valleys, and are eagerly 
sought for by those who use the better kinds. 
A neighbour to me grew sixty varieties last season, 
though it is probable that not more than twenty 
kinds went to market Every one’s vines are 
prosperous, and the yield is enormous. The plants 
grow lying upon the ground; the dryness of the 
suminer preventing the rot which attacks them 
in regions where rains are more frequent It is 
quite a common thing to go out in the cool of 
a delicious morning and cut off buncln s of these 
grapes, aud devour them three or four a,t a time, 


gazing meanwhile at acres more of the same kind. 
A certain ferocity develoiis;; in the reveller after 
a few weeks’ indulgence in this sort of repast 
One would lose the respect of all his Mends were 
he to write down faithfully what his capacity 
for OTapes at length becomes. In number, in 
weight, in kinds, the result is alike prodigious. 

The ranchmen make boxes out of the clear 
redwood, and pack twenty-five pounds of grapes 
in each—all honestly picked, and decorated with 
the leaves of the vines. These are carried in 
wagon-loads to the valley below or to Santa 
Cruz on the coast. Now and then you perceive 
a most delicious odour in the roadway, and after 
a while it is seen that the dust has received a 
slight sprinkling. You walk on, half intoxicated, 
charmed by the soft air, the scenery, and the 
shade of the overhanging trees, and you over¬ 
take a wagon laden with grapes in masse— 
a purjde sight, rich and tempting. They are 
on the way to some wine-press. Nearly every 
ranchman fills a few casks yearly with the juice 
of some of his grapes, thinking that he is laying 
up a claret which wiU he fine some day. But 
he has his labour for his uneducated pains, and 
produces only an acrid liquor the reverse of 
palatable. 

The Califomiau ranchmen have wonderful 
aptitude for driving, and one sees some pretty 
good examples among these hills. The road 
down the mountain-sides is entirely unguarded 
upon the outer edge, and the descent in most 
places is precipitous. A balky horse, or a frac¬ 
tured wheel, or a slight carelessness in handling 
the reins, might easily send a carriage-load of 
people to destruction—and an awful destruc¬ 
tion too. The path is wide enough for one pair 
of wheels only, but at intervals in favourable 
places it broadens so that teams may pass each 
other. To drive in such a manner as not to meet 
another traveller midway between these places is 
a special branch of the art. The huge lumber- 
teams which carry wood from the mills in the 
mountains to the yards in the valleys, being 
unwieldy and very heavy, are especially hard 
to manage. Yet the drivers always seem easy 
and nonch.-Uant, First there is a large four- 
wheeled oaken truck, with a seat in front ten 
feet above the ground ; behind it is another truck, 
something shorter, hut still enorraouslj^ stout. 
These are fastened together, and loaded with from 
ten to fifteen tons of freshly sawn lumber-— 
boards and joists. This mass is drawn by six 
or eight mules or horses, guided by reins and a 
prodigiously long whip. The fir.st wagon has a 
powerful brake, worked by a long iron lever 
by the driver upon his seat. The driver is a 
man of nerve and courage. His skill must be of 
the highest order. It will not do for him to 
take fright even if in imminent danger, and he 
must know almost to a hair’s-breadth where he can 
go and where he cannot. Towering up far above 
the road, overlooking the most stupendous depths, 
aud guiding with a lew slender lines a tremendous 
force, he must needs be an adept and a tireless 
one. But a beholder, ignorant of the danger that 
constantly surrounds him,, would say his work was 
simple, aud that he managed matters wffth ease. 
Ti-ue, he seems so. With his broad-brimmed hat 
shading his sun-burned face, his sinewy hands 
folding the reins with carelessness, his legs out- 
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Btretclied, with one foot feeling the all-important The writer had hoped to l(save at lea^i the dust 
brake, he jogs onward with his inouster charge behind, and derive from the tall trees and the cool- 
without trouble or concern; the bells upon the ing streams a little of the summer com Ibrt which 
horses’ breasts jingle a little tune ; the great had been so signally denied him in the region 
wheels crush the stones in the path ; the load below. Disapnointraent, however, was his lot. 
creaks like a ship’s hull iu a sudden gust; wild On reaching the hills he lound the hiooks dry, 
birds sweep down into the hazy, sunny depths and their courses marked with boulders, upon 
below—yet the driver seems to take no heed, whose nether sides one could light-,a mat-.h. The 
But let a ‘scare’ take place; let a herd of runa- depths of the woods were airless ovens, where in a 
way cattle appear at a bend and set the horses moment the hands and face ran with ^rsjnration. 
v^d, and then see what will happen. The day- There W'as not a blade of grass to be seen. The 
dixeamer will become a giant of strength. He is earth was brown, powdery, and hot. The dust iu 
up in a ; he shortens his hold upon the reins, the roads was astonishing for its depth. It arose 
imd feeling his wagon start up beneath him, in obedience to the slightest breath, and after a 
places a foot of iron on the brake. The h(»rse8 little acquaintance with the sunburnt ]^ion, one 
Imort and rear and sur^ ; the harnesses rattle, the foretold that a friend was coining bv seeing a mov- 
dust arises, the load Mrieks again, and the huge ing doud over the top of the hiU. For twcnjy 
wheels turn fatally faster and Taster. An instant yards on each side of the highways and lanes the 
may hurl the wagon down into the valley with its underbrush was whitened. When people went to 
struggling train—a mad rush to the other side of ride, they pulled linen coats over their better 
the way may end all in one horrible plunge, garments, and tied their wrists and collars. For 
Muscl^ eye, brain, skill are then brought to work the first niUe or two the traveller enorts the dust 
so splendidly together, that the peril is averted, out of his nostrils, and at intervals surveys hia 
and the looker-on, who knows not the ways of powdered clothing with dismay. Tlirough his 

the land, regards the teamster with profound blurred eyes he Wely sees the features of hi» 

reject theresdter. neighbour upon the same seat; the horses are 

’The horses that are used in the country are entirely beyond his view; a sense of suffocation 
mostly of the mustang sort A mustang is a overcomes him; and all soumls are drowned as 
creature which has indeed the form of a horse, they are in a snow-storm. At length, however, 
together with certain characteristics of his own— instead of being annoyed at the quantity of dirt 
namely, a bad memory, which permits liim to shy which settles upon him, he refrains from shaking 
at a harmless shrub twenty tunes a clay, if he himself, and with a certain amused interest, 
sees it as often; ingratitude, which permits him wouders how high the pile upon tlie back of his | 
to kick and injure his best human friend ; glove will grow before the journey comes to an j 
absence of mind, which permits him to run furi- end. The dust is a feature of the land, and i 

ously after it has been made clear to Lim that strangers who have heard of it, regard it with i 

he is expected to walk ; and a power to develop curiosity, as they do their first gold mine. j 

energy with great rapidity, which enables him to This persistent recurrence of dry days, the ever- ’ 
change in a twinkling frc*m a simple trustworthy lasting pouring down of yellow light upon the i 
looking nag into a snorting, biting, kicking demon, parched yellowish landsiape, the breatlnng of hot | 
With these vices, he has the one virtue of being air from all cpiarters, the absence of flourishing i 
enduring as so much brass. crops and greenery from tlie fields, soon dry up | 

There is a peculiar dress ■w'om by the out- the soul of the new-comer, and w'eary out bis i 
of-door folk of this land among the hills that patience. j 

deserves to be introduced into other lands, so fit At the close of October the skies were yet clciir, i 
is it for the wear and tear of farming. It consists the atmosphere a litt le hazy, the mornings and 
of pantaloons or overalls, and jacket, made of evenings enjoyably war.-n, and the nights refresh- | 
canvas, coloured brown, and fastened in all im- ingly cool. The fruit of the orchards had been j 
portant places with small copper rivets. It wears marketed long since, and the grapes were two- j 
astonishingly well The hunters wear a‘jumper ’ thirds gathered. The affairs of the year were i 
of the s^me material, filled with pockets inside winding up; two or three weeks in November : 
and out for their innumerable wants, while the would give the funuers ample time to clear away | 
lower part forms a game-bag of considei-able their tardy croj), and then the winter might fall, 
size. and welcome. One bright day succeeded another; 

Trees of various kinds, such as oak, cherry, &c., the ‘ verdelo ’ ripened, yitdding sweet, pale-green 
form an agreeable variety, where so much* red svood’ grapes; and piles of newly made redwood boxes 
predominates. The redwoods liave become famous stood in every yard ready for their luscious burden, 
lor their size and height all the world over, the At length there came a moment when further 
Wellingtonia gigantea of Calaveras belonging to elfort became useless ; when the summer, with its 
the family. They usually grow in fraternal groups fruits and its glories of colour, went out, and 
of three or four, and it is impossible not to feel winter, like a ‘spook’ in a pantomime, came 
impressed by their solemnity when walking among suddenly in. 

them. The CTound at their feet is covered with In California, the two seasons end and begin 
their browns spines, and their trunks rise one respectively with the sjime event—a shower of 
hundred and fifty feet before putting forth a rain. Autumn does not intervene; there is no 
branch. Many are ten feet in diameter at ten feet fall of the leaf, no augmentation of the winds, 
above the ground, and a few are so large that j Last year the summer ran on until the Ist of 
speculators hew and htlrn cavities in the bases November. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon a 
when the road runs conveniently near, and therein few drops fell. After that the people spoke of 
set up a kind of restamant for the benefit of the the winter as having arrived. Everything seemed 
^iisty traveller! * taken by surprise ; the rain had come; the horses 
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gazed strangely about them ; the children ran out 
•with wild noise;,, and stood bareheaded and laugh¬ 
ing in the thicl; of the storm; the men leaned in 
the doorways with their hands in their,pockets, 
silently pleased ; the dust turned slowly into mire; 
the loaves of the madrones, the cherry-trees, and 
tlie oaks lifted t iieinselves up and glistened in the 
pale light, and mIIs began to murmur everywh .-re. 
The yearly adjustment had begun; the other tude 
of the balance liad started downward, and the land 
rejoiced. Eveiything^ was changed out of its old 
course. The choppers, with their axes upon their 
shoulders, came out of the deep recesses of the 
woods, the mills put out their fires, and the gr^e- 
gatherers came down from the vineyards. The 
teams ceased to traverse the roads, stages were 
exchanged for wagons, and letters and papers came 
but rarely. A sense of being thrust out of the world, 
a notion of common ill-fortune, made good neigh¬ 
bours of the people in the foot-hills, and a lively 
interchange of visits between ranch and ranch 
soon followed the beginning of the rains. 

Kain followed rain in quick succession, always 
coming from the Pacific, and nearly always at¬ 
tended with a degree of cold that made it uncom¬ 
fortable to stop in the open air even if thickly 
clad. The ranch upon which the writer lived 
was some eighteen miles from the nearest salt¬ 
water ; yet even as far inland as this, there were 
none of those calm gently dropping showers that 
fall in England—those soft rains that gather the 
odours of the gardens, and instil the senses with 
so much that is grateful. Here the rain always 
came on the wings of a tempest, and poured down 
furiously. But given a pleasant day in the midst 
of this Californian winter, and the discomfort of 
the rain and its attendant gloom vanishes, and the 
dweller in these parts goes forth charmed. The 
very early morning of one o these incomparable 
days is truly a wonder of toltness and gentleness. 
The geniality of tlio-e few early hours is inexpres¬ 
sibly soothing; one is not exhilarated, but quieted ; 
not wrouglit up to saddle his horse and ride a 
race, but impelled rather to sit in some sunlit 
spot and watch the world awaken in tranquillity. 
By tlie latter part of November the farmers are 
out with their ploughs, and the toil of the sower 
begins. The fiehls grow dark with the subsoil, 
ttiul then change, and grow verdant with the grain. I 
Ilye-grass springs up on the brown hill-sides that 
have been dry all summer, and the streams in the 
deep ,/ooded gulches make a low roar that never 
ceases. The flowers gather themselves up and 
shew their faces, and the almond-trees put out 
their clouds of fragrant blossoms. On the oaks, 
whose branches are hung with mistletoe, a gray- 
green moss gathers and sways to and fro above 
the head. Numberless blue-birds dash across the 
fields, and now and then a meadow-lark lifts up 
its clear sweet voice, and turns Decciuber into 
August, Quail, rabbit, and deer are abroad, and 
in the night-time the coyotes howl and bark in the 
forest. 

The ranchman’s one amusement is dancing, 
which he enthusiastically avails himself of. No 
matter if the night be stormy—no matter if the 
host’s house be a board-cabin a mile from a 
road, and deep down in a gloomy ravine where 
the sun and moon rarely penetrate—the ranch¬ 
man is bound by all the instincts of his nature 
to be on the spot, and to stand up in every 


together with a number of wives and daughters, 
some remarkably pretty, and some remarkably 
ugly—^get together at an hoar’s notice, and keep 
up reels and polkas until a very late hour 
next morning. A single violin is the motive- 
power. No matter if a cloud of dost arises from, 
the ill-cleansed floor of the woodman’s shanty— 
no matter if few appear upoa the scene who have 
not danced together hunareds of times—the fua 
abates not; and at the ^breaking up there is no 
one who will not promise to m on lumd * to¬ 
morrow night,’ in case to-mawow n%ht to be 
marked wim another shnilar festitdty; 
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CHaPTKB II. 

Once more Simon laid himself down for the enj<^- 
ment of his often-disturbed repose, and once more 
he sank into a gentle slumber. And now for the 
third time he was awakened, but from a cause 
very diflferent from the other occasions. The 
scene which ensued was as follows. 

When Dan the waiter took his departure from 
the door of the obstinate guest whom he had been 
so vainly endeavouring to arouse, the flood must 
already have been descending upon the valley. 
For a brief interval, however, Mr Simon Lee 
was not awakened by the noise of the torrent^ 
partly because it was still at a distance, and 
partly because the roar which it emitted was 
deadened by the intervening walls. He was only 
conscious of a soft, rushing, and not unpleasing 
murmur, (This murmur could hardly have 
proceeded from the flood; but was more pro¬ 
bably due to the stream outside, which had 
become swollen in the night.) If, on a summer 
forenoon, the reader has ever lain with his back 
on the grass, and listened to that most delicious 
of all sounds the soughing of fir-tree tops in the 
breeze, he will be able to form some conception 
of our hero’s sensations. There lay the blissfully 
ignorant Simon in bed, with his nightcap perched 
slightly over one eye, half unconsciously enjoying 
that sweet and gentle murmur. Presently, as the 
sound grew louder, he became more fully awake. 

‘What can that noise be?’ thought Simon 
drowsily. ‘Kain? I never heard rain like 
that before. Wind? It’s too loud for wind. 
And, dear me !’ exclaimed Simon, raising himself 
to a sitting posture in bed, ‘ what an extraordinary 
noise 1 It sounds like some one pouring a can 
of water outside my door! What curious people 
the persons in this house must be to pour water 
about outside the doors of their guests 1 Is it a 
regular custom in Ireland, I wonder ? But, dear 
me ! ’ added Simon, for the noise was growing still 
louder, ‘if I don’t stop them they will be flooding 
the whole house. Hillo, there, hillo 1 ’ cried Simon, 
raising his voice. ‘You can leave off making 
that noise, thank you! IP’s very kind of you to 
do it, but I have heard quite enough ; thanks!’ 

But the noise instead of leaving off became stiU 
louder. ‘Extraordinary persons these Irish,’ quoth 
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Simon agalo, half-atigrily and hdf-skepily. * If 
they hare a gaest or stxanger staying with them 
for the night, they ^pear to make it the business of 
their litres and the« greatest delight to endeavour 
to wake him up at au possible hours in the night 
First comes a lumbering waiter and hangs at the 
door; then some one comes and pours water 
about, and won't leave off when he’s told to. But 
if they expect me to get up, they're mistaken. 
And so saying, Simon drew the bed-clothes over 
him, and laid himself down again to sleep. But 
Bcarcely had he done so when a horrid thought 
struck him. ‘Is it possible,' was the sickening 
thought, ‘that the house can he on fire ? Can the 
noise proceed from the fire-engine playing water 
on to the top of the house ? Mercy preserve us!' 
And with those words in bis mouth he leaped out 
of bed, and with his nightcap still on his head, 
scarce stuping to put on his clothes, rushed down¬ 
stairs. Ine house was entirely deserted. All the 
doors stood open. Numerous articles lay strewn 
upon the floor, which their possessors had left 
behind, being probably too heavy-laden or too 
frightened to carry them. 

The hero of this memoir was horror-struck as 
he viewed this strange spectacle. He called, hut 
no one answered; screamed, and finally, in a 
£renzy of terror and apprehension, rushed to the 
outside door, and was on the point of escaping 
through it, when he was driven hack by the same 
noise he had heard before, hitherto deadened by 
the intervening walls, but now sw'ollen to a roar. 
It was indeed the harbinger of the flood, which 
in a few moments was to burst on the devoted 
dwelling. A sudden instinctive feeling of the 
nature of the danger 'which now beset him, for 
the first time penetrated into Simon's mind. With 
hasty and trembling steps he scrambled up the 
staircase and tottered into his chamber. He was 
just in time. A sound like thunder literally 
shook the house as the flood approached. The 
windows rattled as with the anticipation of the 
coming devastation. Sick with terror and gasping 
for breath, Simon, who had put his head out of the 
window, drew it in again as (prickly as he could 
when he saw the mighty torrent hearing down— 
so it seemed—on the inn itself. There was a roar, 
a shock like an earthquake as the flood came on; 
and the water tossing and foaming, rose half-way 
up to the window of the cliamber; while within 
the house it could be heard splasliing and dashing 
in wild tumult. The cheek of the terrified 
prisoner was blanched with an. agony of fear 
and apprehension, as he stood cliiiging to the 
bed, scarce knowing where he was, and momen¬ 
tarily expecting to he whirled away by the torrent. 
But the house being, as we have said, of solid 
construction, withstood the shock. For the time 
then it was safe. But the sight which met 
Simon’s as he stood, staring with all the 
intensity of terror, was a sight indeed to he 
remembered. The turbid water rushed along 
like a mad thing, foaming, dashing, and sweeping 
everything before it. Huge trees tom up by 
the roots were whirled along in its gigantic 
eddies, rising and sinking in the waves. The 
flood literally leaped,and bounded in the air, 
as though rejoicing in the havoc it was working. 
It seemed like some huge demon let loose 
from the chains in which it had been pent, to 
wreak vengeance on every object w'ithin its reach. 


Its surface was fretted with waves, vhi(di with 
their curling crests and leaping forms, resembled— 
so it seemed to Simon's excited ii^ination—a 
pack of fierce wolves hounding the terrified occu¬ 
pants of a sledge of which they have caught scents 
and thimting and yelling for their prey! 

The raging torrent bore on. Simon spell-hound, 
viewed it tearing down the vaUey at headlong 
speed. At a short distance from the inn stood 
a mill. The flood met it; hut the crash which 
ensued was lost in the ro&r of the water. The 
mill sank down into the fatal embrace of the 
boiling waves, and was immediately whirled away. 
Farther down stood a good-sized bridge, solidly 
built; and in the twinkling of an eye, so 
silently, so noiselessly that Simon could scarcely 
believe his senses, the bridge, strong as it was, 
w^as swept away! 

How the fine genius of Coleridge would have 
revelled in the sight! It was precisely the spec¬ 
tacle which a pen such as his would have magnifi¬ 
cently embodied in verse. There is a well-known 
poem by him entitled Fire, Famine, arid Slaur/hter, 
wherein he has powerfully described a scene some¬ 
what similar. ‘Fire’ is there personified and 
represented as a gigantic fury of colossal stattire, 
who is recounting her recent exploits to her 
colleagues ‘ Famine’ and ‘ Slaughter ;’ 

* Sisters, I from Ireland come ; 

Hedge and com-field all on flame. 

J triumphed o'er the setting aun ; 

And all the while the ■work was done. 

On as I strode with my huge strides, 

J flung hack my head ami J held my sides. 

It was so rare a piece of fun 
To see the sweltered cattle run. 

Scared by th(s red and noisy light. 

With uncouth gallop through tlie night’ 

Fine as this passage is, we think that Coleridge, 
had he Iwen iu Simon Lee’s place, might have 
found a still nobler demon iu ‘ Water,’ for 
nothing could have been mpre sublime than 
the mighty torrent we have attempted to de¬ 
scribe, dancing and tearing onward down the 
glen and through the vallej^ and tossing huge 
trees like playthings in its gigontic arms. Tlie 
water, here and there ■white’sed by huge flako.-5 
of foam, bore on its .suifacc not only trees, but 
vast fragments of turf, cr.A'ored with brushwood 
and weeds. These lioateil swiftly along, some¬ 
times sinking in the wave.s of the torrent, and 
sometim(!a rising suddenly from the dei)tbs of the 
water. The whole scene was so strange and fan¬ 
tastic, that Simon could scarcely believe that he 
w'as not the victim of some hideous delusion or of 
some unhealthy dream. 

Several hours passed away in this manner, 
Simon, anxious and terrified, momentarily expect¬ 
ing to be swept away, or buried in the ruins of the 
inn, when it sliould succumb to the force of tho 
flood. To him every minute seemed an hour, 
every hour a day. The water he could hear dash¬ 
ing against the steps of the staircase. Worse than 
all, it seemed to ascending higher and higher 
every moment. Each splash which it made against 
the walls or wooden 8tei>8 fell on Simon’s ear like 
a death-knell. Each minute his terror grew 
more extreme. His face was so ghastly, that when 
he happened to catch siglit of it in the looking- 
glass of the chamber, it startled even himself. As 
he listened, he could hear the splashing in the 
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interior of the dwelling growing louder. It wanted 
only this to work up Simon’s aimrehension to a 
point beyond endurance, for at this stag^ of the 
proceedings our herq sank into happy unconscious* 
ness. 

How long Simon remained in this trance is 
uncertain. Wheu, however, he awoke it was about 
eight o’clock iir the morning, and the gray light 
of dawn, by means of which he had witnessed 
the flood and its ravages, was exchanged for the 
rays of the morning s&n, which streaming through 
the latticed window, gradually aroused him from 
his swoon. Our hero lifted his head drowsily, and 
dazed and stupefied, succeeded at length in ex¬ 
changing a vertical for a horizontal posture. At 
first he hardly realised where he was, or the 
circumstances under which he was placed; hut 
when the adventures of the night came back to 
his remembrance, it flashed across Simon that he 
must have been completely and wonderfully pre¬ 
served from the danger which had threatened 
him. For though a considerable space of time 
had passed since he had first resigned himself to 
unconsciousness, the house had remained firm on 
its foundations,* nor had the water risen suffi¬ 
ciently high in the interior of the dwelling to 
endanger the life of its solitary inmate. Simon 
therefore was safe. And yet, great asj was the 
relief which this discovery afforded him, we can¬ 
not say that he displayed any very strong mani¬ 
festations of exuberant delight when the reas- 
euring fact dawned upon him. He took it all 
very quietly and composedly—we had almo.st said 
philosoplucally, which is, at anyrate, at variance 
with the assertions of some people who still are 

J )03.scssed of the idea that he then and there flung 
lis cottoii nightcap to the ceiling, and performed 
a sort of hornpipe <lance on the floor. But even 
if we could put aside or ;ct the indecorum of 
such a proceeding, end reconcile it with the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, it is so completely at vari¬ 
ance with the cjistomary soberness and gravity 
of that gentleman’s demeanour, that we lean to 
the philosophical side of the argument. 

Meanwhile the landlord and the landlady 
and the other denizens of the inn were anxiously 
waiting on the hill-side for the flood to subside. 
The air w'as raw, and so piercingly cold indeed, 
that it almost literally froze their blood. To 
secure themselves from its deadly influence, they 
wrapped tliemselve-s in blankets and sheets, which 
they iiad carried with them in their flight, and 
kept jjcrpetually moving to and fro, resembling 
in fact so many spectres in grave-clothes engaged 
in their nightly revels. They had had timely warn¬ 
ing of the approach of the flood, and from their 
elevated position had seen it encircle the inn to a 
cousideraole depth. It was no wonder therefore 
that they thought with sinking hearts of its elfects 
on their little home. The hostess wrung her 
hands in agony, as the picture arose on her mind 
of fractured glass and crockery, and the bedrs^gled 
linen which had once been the pride of her heart. 
The landlord groaned as he thought of the cows 
and the pigs which had been purchased at the 
market only the day before. 

‘The purtiest critturs that ever was seen,’ said 
he sorrowfully; ‘and the English gentleman too, 


00 daceat oad fair-^okeul Bad luck to it! the 
pigs aaf them lovely cows’- 

‘Pigs! cows! ye fool!’ interjected his help¬ 
mate gruffly; ‘ what's them to my new sheets and 
iligaat furnishings? We’ll never see the like o’ 
them i^in! ’ 

While this little colloquy was going on. Ban, 
who had so vainlv endeavoured to arouse Mr 
Simon Lee from his slumber^ approached the 
worthy pair. 

‘What’s come over the English gentleman, 
Dan? Why didn’t ye bring him down with ye, 
me boy ? ’ said the landlord, ;.who now for the 
first time had composure enough to put the 
question. 

‘ Sure how could I ?’ replied Dan; ‘ sorra a bit of 
him would git up.’ 

‘ Did ye tell him that the floode was coomiu’ ? ’ 

‘ Sure I did.’ 

‘ And what did he say 1 ’ 

‘Why, says he, as cool and unconsarned as 
Biddy M'Guire’s cow, “I bein’t agoin’ by it.” 
Who knows, but he’s many a mile down the 
wathers by this time, poor gintleman. Ah! he 
was a cool one !’ 

In this last sentiment the landlord and his 
belated companions were not long in acquiescing ; 
for in a short time Dan had quite a crowd of 
listeners round him, composed of the inhabitants 
of the village, who now heard with sorrowful 
interest the story of the ‘cool Englishman’ who 
would not get up from his bed even to avoid 
destruction! 

So the hours of that eventful morning wore away. 
At about six o’clock the sun rose wan and red 
behind the hills, and revealed to them the inn 
half buried in the water. At seven o’clock the 
violence of the flood began to slacken; and by eight 
o’clock the water had sunk so far that the landlord 
and his family, accompanied by their neighbours, 
ventured to descend the hill. As they neared the 
inn, they were able to discern more clearly than 
they had hitherto done the nature and extent of 
the loss they had sustained. The water which 
had penetrated into the inn, had in retreating, 
carried with it various articles of furniture, linen, 
&c., leaving in exchange a somewhat less desirable 
commodity—mud. Alas too for the pigs and 
cows! The cows had both been drowned in their 
byre, and now lay half buried in slime and 
entangled with weeds. Three of the four pigs 
had been carried away by the flood ; one of them, 
the pride of its master’s heart, lay stretched 
dead on a bank. The inn itself presented a 
sorry spectacle, the whitewashed walls being 
muddy and discoloured, and the glass of its win¬ 
dows shattered. 

Whilst the family and their friends were be¬ 
moaning the hapless fate of the cool Englishman, 
and devising measures for recovering his remain^ 
a sudden and startling noise was heard proceeding 
from the interior of the inn. It sounded like 
some one in large clumsy boots descending a flight 
of wooden stairs. This noise considerably alarmed 
the neighbours, who had imagined the house to 
be entirely unoccupied ; nor were the landlord and 
his family less alarmed, q? they speculated upon 
the ghost of the English gentleman, who they all 
imagined had been carried away and drowned by 
the flood. Many of the most timorous shewed a 
strong disposition to flee, and bne of them hazarded 
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ih a % must be the Demon of the 

BiountainB, a ^;eoiie^%eld in great awe by the 
viBagere at who was represented 

by Jocal traditibi^ to emerge from his place of 
concealment—« woody covert in the glen above- 
in iSme of floods, and to stalk down with gigantic 
steps into the valley below. The conjectnre thus 
thrown ont as to the cause of the mysterious noise 
inside the inn was but too readily believed by 
the other rustics; but Dan valiantly combated the 
absurd notion. But at that very instant, however, 
the true author of the disturbance appeared to 
view. This was, as the reader will have guessed, 
no other than Mr Simon Lee himself! 

If the Demon of the mountain presented half 
the extraordinary appearance that Simon Lee 
presented when he issued forth from tiie inn- 
door before the astonished eyes of the assembled 
villagers, that Demon must have been well worthy 
of his race and of his name; for be it known 
that our hero came attired in nought but a long 
blue dressing-gown, a pair of heavy boots, and a 
white cotton nightcap. And so sudden was this 
apparition, that the villagers manifested more 
than ever a strong disposition to take to their 
heels, and would doubtless have made themselves 
exce^ingly scarce had not the valiant Dan again 
restrained them. 

‘ The sorra a Demon is there,’ he shouted; 
*6ure, it’s the cool English gintleman himself. 
Look at his dressin’-gownd and noightcap. Did 
ye iver see the Demon wearin’ a dressin’-gownd 
loike that before ? ’ 

While Dan was thus rallying the fears of the 
assembled rustics, our hero advanced in a digni¬ 
fied manner, astonished at the sensation which 
he appeared to have excited. After a moment’s 
consideration, however, he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it must be all due to the awe and 
respect which—as he flattered himself—his de- 
ortment never failed to inspire. Much gratified 
y this idea, he infused into his manner even 
more dignity than was his wont. 

Attired in his long blue dressing-gown and huge 
white nightcap, and situated as he was with 
regard to those who had given him up as a lost 
man, Simon may well liave awakened terror 
in the superstitious minds of those ignorant 
rustics. 

Gradually, however, they discovered their mis¬ 
take, and having learned that it was really the 
cool Englishman, and no apparition, they mus¬ 
tered up courage enough to approach him. 

Superstitious fear, we may remark, is near akin 
to superstitious reverence—reverence, that is, for 
people who do not deserve it at all, or only in 
a small degree. The villagers who had at first 
been afraid of Simon, now lionised liim. 'The 
account which Dan had given them of hia bravery 
had so worked upon their imaginations, that they 
now came to regard him as some great hero, and 
testified their admiration in a way which was 
somewhat unpleasant to the object of it. TJiere 
was literally a rage for him. The rustics shoved 
and jostled each other in their eflbrts to obtain a 
nearer view of the illustrious stranger, at the 
same time giving vent, to their enthusiastic emo-' 
tions in such exclamations as, * Three cheers for the 
hero of the inn,’ ‘ One cheer more for the brave 
Englishman,’ and the like; and as there were more 
than half a hundred' of them, and each rustic was 
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g ifted with stentorian Ihn^, the clamour may be 
etter'imaged than dwseribed. To add too, to 
tbe confusion of tbeir hm'O, the rustics crowds 
round him so closely, that tlj^e unfortunate litBe 
man suflered not a little physical discomfort. It 
was therefore with no small difficulty that Simon 
succeeded in extricating hinaself from the hands of 
his troublesome admirers; and having at length 
done so, ascended a small knoll, and there took 
up his position; while the natives formed a dense 
circle below him, their numbers being every 
moment augmented by fresh stragglers from the 
village. 


A WORD ABOUT TOYS. 
Though toys are becoming every year more 
complete, more expensive, more luxurious, it 
is a question whetlier, for all their wealth of 
playthings, the Ernests and Ediths of to-day have 
a real advantage over the Jacks and Jills that 
went before them. 

Jack of the good old times had his ship which 
he himself constructed, and which was always 
imperfect, and often ungainly. He had his box of 
tools, and was handy with them ; and his soldiers 
—two dozen in a blue card-board box, with a 
picture of a battle on tlie cover—were tbe greatest 
heroes that ever trod the earth. They were the 
delight of his holiday heart, and so was his brass 
pea-cannon, until on some luckless and very early 
day he disciiarged it with too much military 
ardour, and pulling out the spring, disabled bis 
whole battery of artillery at once. As for Jill, 
she had her doll, which she loved with a distinct 
personal affection, and which Jack despised and 
yet tolerated. She held long conver-sations with 
it on the moral responsibilities of a young lady 
with such a grand dress—made out of a piece of 
her own old muslin Irock: she cut out and 
sewed its clothes, dressed it, and put it regularly 
to bed. A lady of advanced age of our acquaint¬ 
ance, noted for taste in dress, traces her accom¬ 
plishment to the practice of making doll’s clothes 
when a girl. The okl-feshioned toy system at 
least among ladies had therefore its uses. 

As for Jack and Jill together, they lived in a 
realm of fancy as bright, if not as tangibly real 
as fairyland itself—for fairyland was real, at least 
to Jill. They were king and queen when they 
chose, had ‘sham’ armies and a ‘sham’ court; 
killed each other in battle, with brown-paper 
armour on their gallant breasts. They had a 
castle on the top landing, with more gorgeous 
tapestries and furniture—out of the lumber-^room 
—than are to be found at Windsor. They played 
at ‘ house ’ behind the easy-chair, and served 
princely suppers with delicious dishes of orange- 
peel and paper. We have known children to go 
farther than this, and soon forgetting all toys 
from the shop, amuse themselves endlessly with a 
quantity of coloured bugle-beads ripped from old 
mats, and such odds and ends os old squares of 
paint, neat American clothes-pegs, and draughts¬ 
men. With these poor materials and a foreign 
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coia they were wtmderfidiy conatraetive. The 
beads standing on end served for armi%; or they 
constracted cities, houses, railways and railway 
compani^ with full stock, or banks for which 
they kept accounts, though necessarily of a most 
primitive nature. The coin was used to decide, 
by tossing up op a corner of the table, whether 
the men fell or stood in battle, whether passengers 
came into the ‘ paint ’ railway carriages, or 
depositors to the bank. The tossing was carried 
on with the greatest intelligence, and thus chance 
was made the grand new element in this wonder¬ 
fully diversified system of play. Happy Jack and 
Jill! wherever Fate has sent you drifting now far 
out into the real world, you have carried with you, 
from your old self-created unreal world, gifts with 
which no fairy godmother could have dowered you 
—a power of imagination vivid and inexhaustible, 
a quick invention, a capability of rising from the 
poor tangible sources of enjoyment to tbe rich 
and invisible ones; and above all the faculty of 
being easily made happy, which is in itself a 
purse of Fortunatus such as too few in the hard- 
worked world are lucky enough to possess. 

Now, Ernest and Edith, born some years later, 
and endowed from their infancy with a silver spoon, 
have such an abundance of perfect and luxurious 
toys, tliat they run the risk of losing not only most 
of the childish pleasures of fanc}', but much of the 
grand imagination and ready wit which the nature 
of their toys helped to bestow on Jack and GilL 
liook for a proof of this at the dolls destined for 
dainty Miss Edith, which arc to be seen any day 
in the Burlington Arcade, or which were, last year, 
shewn in far more imposing array in the Paris 
Exhibition. Dolls ranging to S(;veral guineas in 
price are common enough in London; but in 
Paris a greater .excess was reached. In the 
Exhibition were to be seen dolls dressed in the 
most unchildish manner in the highest fashion, 
placed in a sort of tableau arrangement, every part 
of which was minutely perfect. For instance, 
there was a drawing-room in which the mimic 
upholstery was of the richest description ; the 
waxen ladies were supposed to drink tea from a 
miniature set of real china; the clock upon the 
inantel-piccc had a tiny mechanism that made it go; 
and the pianoforte, small as it appeared, proved to 
be no dumb show when its keys were touched. We 
cannot suppose that even the most wealthy are in 
the habit of giving to their children such wonder¬ 
ful effects of mechanism as this; but articles of 
lesser degrees of luxury, perfect and marvellous, 
are often enough played with and thrown away 
by children whose parents can afford a few extra 
guineas for their amusement. 

The dolls’ clothes are no longer made by tbe deft 
fingers of little girls ; they are the work of milliners 
and doll-makers, who save the purchasers all whole¬ 
some trouble in the future ; and the sizes of Parisian 
dolls being numbered, and their shoes, clothes, and | 
hats numbered to correspond in the shops, the | 
little girl who requires a new doll’s mantle or pair 
of shoes has only to go to the toy-shop and state 
the number of her doll, to obtain something 


exactly fitting it! In a word, the best fiaya ^ 
keeping seem to be over, and with the simply 
dmssed dolls, or those that their little mistresses 
dolled with thei? own busy fingers, all the best 
meaning of the toy is vanishing. Once the much¬ 
loved doll led to taste in arranging and fitting 
pieces of dress, and then to a just pleasure in the 
finished work neatly done—work which led to the 
pretty custom of cherishing and treasuring up 
and hugging still the dear old plaything, even 
when its beauty had departed. And it led also in 
not a few cases to better things. For instance, 
there was but an easy step from the pleasure of 
doll-dressing to that beautiful and but t<w rare 
custom of the children preparing clothing at 
Christmas-time for the poorest infant that could 
be found. 

Master Ernest’s toys keep pace with Miss 
Edith's. There was but a poor show of boys’ 
tool-boxes to be seen in tbe Exhibition, which 
one may take as a fair index of the present 
fiushion of playthings. Soldiers, of the new solid- 
lead make, were there in boxes containing hun¬ 
dreds—the result of which last arrangement is 
that, for the child, the fatigue of preparation is 
greater than the amusement of the game. We 
have seen a little boy tire of ‘standing up’ his 
men before there was even talk of the battle 
beginning; and his father, who had a man’s per¬ 
severance and patience, set the troops in order. 
There were also forts elaborately made, but not 
permitting any play of invention in placing or 
managing their garrison. Instead of the good old 
race games—at which we ourselves have played 
not till all was blue, but till all was red, that 
being the complementary colour of the bright 
green board—there are nowadays circular boards 
covered with dark-green, on which horses run by 
hidden mechanism, one being destined to run 
faster than the other; and the only interest of 
I the game attaching to guesses as to which is the 
I fast horse, and consequent bets thereon—a fair 
introduction for Master Ernest to perilous specu¬ 
lation on the tirrf. 

i In the old days, Jack took a pride in securing 
i a suitable piece of wood at the timber-yard, and 
slowly shaping out of it his own boat or ship, 
and carving every mast and yard. In these days, 
Ernest, when he wants to construct anything, 
has only to buy the various parts and put them 
together. Of course money is necessary, but he 
is never at a loss for that; and instead of saving 
up pence like Jack to buy wood and tools, he 
saves shillings and half-crowns, tind purchases 
everything, beginning with the carved and painted 
hull, and going down to minute blocks and cap¬ 
stan and compass. Of course his ship is much 
finer and more correct than was Jack’s of old; 
but it is to be doubted if he had as much real 
pleasure—not to speak of instruction—in putting 
it together as Jack had in laboriously and dili¬ 
gently making his. So it is with the whole range 
of playthings. Fancy and imamnation are no 
longer brought into creise by them; and these 
are qualities which are of no small value, and 
which children possess at the outset in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree. A taste fpr money is developed, 
and an inability to enjoy small pleasures or be 
amused by little things. Of those who have con¬ 
sidered the question, there are few who will not 
admit that the luxurious toys <ff the present age are 
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Stuntin" in children’s minds some qualities well 
worth cherishing, and introducing in their stead 
Tmchildish fedin^ and tastes. The beautiful toys 
that crowd the best dhops of our great cities hare 
in many oases too much of the glitter of money 
behand theiir beauty. Their free use, and thefr 
..' tn. $, greener completeness and 
loaniryy axe calculated to make Ernest and Edith 
(ndidlike than Jack and Jill—less childlike, 

' because possessing in a far less degree three of 
the grand prerogatives of children—their glorious 
imagination, their power of being easily m^e 
bi^py, and their winning and enviable aim- 

UP THE RIVER WITH A LUNATIC. 

AiiF Dixon, Tom Giffard, and I had gone np the 
river camping out; we had done our second day’s 
work. It was early morning on the third day, 
glorious weather. I was in the boat, getting the 
steering-lines in order; Giffard and Dixon were 
on the bank, talking to Dr Rawle. As I under¬ 
stood it, the Doctor was at the head of a private 
asylum for lunatics. He was Giffard’s friend, not 
mine. He had been taking a constitutional when he 
happened to fall in with us just as we were sitting 
down to onr open-air breakfast; the chance meet¬ 
ing led to Giffard inviting him to share our gipsy 
meah He did. 

He was a pleasant fellow, not too old and not 
too young, I liked him exceedingly. We talked 
of things in general and of lunatics in particular. 
Something led to his mentioning—I think it was 
speaking of the cunning of a certain class of 
lunatics, and the difficulty of keeping them within 
four walls—^the fact that one of his inmates had 
escaped a day or two previously, and had not yet 
been retaken. This was the more singular, as it 
was tolerably certain he had not gone far, and 
search had been made for him in every direc¬ 
tion. 

As Giffard and Dixon were saying good-bye, 
preparatory to getting into the boat, the Doctor 
laughingly said: ‘ Should you happen to come 
across him, I shall consider you bound to bring 
him back safe and sound. He’s a man of forty -1 
four or five, tall and bony, iron-gray hair, and has 
a curious habit of shewing his teeth and winking 
his left eye. Don’t look out for a raving lunatic ; 
for on most points he’s as right as you and I. 
He’s wrong in two things. Whatever you do, 
don’t let him lose his temper; for whenever he 
does, though ever so slightly, he invariably goes 
in for murder—he’s aU but done for two keepers 
already. And don’t talk to him of England or 
Englishmen ; for if he should get upon his native 
land, he’ll favour you with some observations 
which will make you open your eyes,’ 

We laughed. Alf and Tom shook hands with 
him, and got into the boat. We promised, if we 
should happen to meet him, we would certainly 
see him returned to safe custody. Alf stood up 
and shoved us from the shore ; we sang out a last 
good-bye, and left the Doctor standing on the 
bank. 

It was a beautiful morning. The 'river was 
delicious, clear as cryatad ; we could see the bottom, 
and every stone and pebble on it; just a gentle 
breeze, fanning the surface of the watera into a 
little ripple, we lit our pipes and took it easily. 


I am a good bit of travelloi', know manj lovely 
nooks and crannies in foreign lands ; I ha^ <! lived 
abroad as much as at home j but 1 will masch the 
higher reaches of our own Father ThanniS for 
beauty and for charm against any sceurry in 
Europe. And on an early summer morning, after 
a of glorious weather, it is in all its p rime} 
the water so cool, so clear; the banks so |^en, so 
ohfirmiiig; the stately trees on mther ndo ; the 
mansions seen over the meadows, or pMi^ping out 
among the trees. Yon may choose your Rhine, 
your Gmdsu or yonr Mi^iore, or your gjAden 
Bay of Naples, but leave Cookham and old Father 
Thames to me. 

Presumably, we had come for river beauties and 
the camping-out; presumably; but a matter 
of fact there was a young lady lived not so far 
ahead, a mutual friend^ Lilian Travers. Semrately 
and jointly we had a high opinion of Miss Travers, 
not only of her beauty, but of other things as well j 
and liaving* come so far, we hoped we tdiould not 
have to return until at least we had had a peep at 
her. Unfortunately, though we knew Miss Travers, 
we had no acquaintance with Mister—there was 
no Missis. We had met the young lady at several 
dances and such-like; but on each occasion she 
was under the chaperonage of old Mrs Mackenzie, 
Apparently Mr Travers was not a party-man. But 
Lilian had promised to introduce us to him ndicn- 
ever she got a chance, and we were not unhopeful 
she would get that chance now. Bo you see that 
little excursion riverwards had more in it than 
met the eye. 

We went lazily on, just dipping the oars in 
and out; smoking, watching the smoke circling 
through the clear air. All thoughts of the Doctor 
and his parting words had gone from our minds ; 
we talked little, and that little was of Lilian and 
the chances of our meeting. We had gone so mo 
two or three hundred yards ; we were close to the 
shore ; Alf could almost reach it by stretching out 
his oar. We were dreaming and lazying, when 
suddenly some one stepped out'from among lire 
trees. He was close to us—not a dozen feet 
away. 

He was a tall man, risther over than under six 
feet. He was dressed in a dark brown suit of 
Oxford mixture ; he bad a etick in his hand, wore 
a billy-cock hat, and his coat m'os buttoned right 
up to bis throat. He had light whiskers, a heavy 
drooping moustache, hair unusually long, iron- 
gray in colour. He might be a soldier retired 
from his profession, or an artist out painting ; he 
certainly lookerl a gentleman. 

We were passing on, when he raised his stick, 
and shouted out: ‘ Stop ! ’ 

It was a regular shout, as though we were half 
a mile from him. We stopped, although it was 
an unusual method of calling attention. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, still at the top of his 
voice, ‘ I should be obliged if you could give me a 
seat. I have a long way to go, and I am tired.’ 

We looked at him and at each other. It was a 
free-and-easy style of asking a favour; but he 
seemed a gentleman, and an elderly one toa 
Common politeness dictated civility. 

‘ I am afraid,’ said Alf, ‘ we have hardly room; 
she’s only built for three.’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,’ he said; ‘you can put 
me anywhere, or I’ll ti^e an oar for one of 
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I was on tlif point of advising a point-blank 
refusal, not appreciating bis off-band manner; 
but Alf tbougln differently. 

‘All right,’ said be; ‘we don’t mind, if you 
don’t.—Steer her in, Jajik.’' 

I steered her in. No sooner were we near the 
shore, than quite unexpectedly be id^epped almost 
on ^ toes, ru(Mng the boat from side to side. 

* Hang it! ’ 1 saia j ‘ take care, or you 11 have us 
over.’ 

‘ What if I do ?' hd returned. ‘ It’ll only be a 
swim; and’ who minds a swim in weather like 
this?’ 

We stared at him; the coolness, not to say 
impertinence of the remark,-was amazing. Be^ng 
a seat in our boat, knowing it was full, and then 
I telling us he didn’t care if he spilt us into the 
riverHe seated himself by me, setting the boat 
see-sawing again, crashing me into a comer ; and 
without asking with your leave or by your leave, 
took the steering-lines from my hmids, and slipped 
them over his shoulders. 

‘ Excuse me,’ I said, making a snatch at them ; 
‘.but if you ’ll allow me.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ he said ; ‘ I always like something 
to do, and I expect you’ve had enough of it.’ 

His coolness was amusing ; he was impenetrable. 
I know I for one regretted we were such mules as 
to have had anything to do with him. We waited 
in silence a second or two. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘when are you going to 
start ? ’ 

‘I’erhapa,’ said Alf, a bit nettled, ‘as you’re in 
our boat a self-invited guest, you ’ll let us choose 
our own time.’ I 

The stranger said notliing ; he sat stolid and | 
silent. I'om and Alf set off rowing ; the stranger j 
steered rigid across the stream. 

‘Where aie jmu going?’ dd Alt ‘Keep us 
in.’ 

‘ I’m going into, the shade; the sun’s too j 
strong.’ 

He had the lines ; we could hardly insist on his 
keeping one side if he pret'erred the other; he 
took us right to the o])positc bank, under the 
shadow of the willow-trees. For some minutes 
neither of us spoke. With him cramming me on 
iny seat and ramming his elbows into my side, my 
po.sition was not pleasant. At last I let him know 
it. 

‘ I don’t know if you are aware you are occu¬ 
pying all my scat.’ 

He turned on me short and sharp. All at once 
I noticed his left eye going up and down like a 
blinking owl; bis mouth was wide open, disclos¬ 
ing as ugly a set of teeth as I should care to see. 
Like a flash, Dr Rawlc’s words crossed my mind: 
tall, strong, about forty-five, iron-gray hair; a habit 
of shewing his teeth and winking his left eye. 
(Iracious powers ! was it po.ssible we ha<l a lunatic 
with us unawares? I know the possibility, nay 
the probability of such a thing made me feel more 
than queer. If there is anything in the world I 
instinctively fear, it is mad i>erson3. I know little 
of them, have never been in their company. Pos¬ 
sibly my ignorance explains my dread; bat the 
idea of sitting in the same boat and on the same 
seat with a man who- 

Dr Rawle’s warning: ‘Don’t let him lose his 
temper, or murder will ensue,’ made me bound 
from my seat like Jack-in-the-box. The boat tipped 


right out of the water, but I didn’t care. The 
man was glaring at me with cruel eyes, my 
muscles were strung, my fists clenched j every 
moment I expected him at my thr^t. 

‘What the dickens are you up to?* said Alf , 
‘What’s the matter with you ? * 

‘Excitable bot-blooded youtkH 

said the iteiger. . 

I could have (uiid somethlui had I chosen, but I 
preferred disoretiotti f X didu^like 

‘ N‘K)—-uotbing^’X said. ‘I thhik XTisit in the 
bow.’ I didn’t wah* to laam if «h7 utte had an 
objection, but swinging round, I scrambled past 
Alf, and tripped Ml mngth on to Tom’s 
The boat went up and down like a Bwing,j it was 
a miracle he wasn’t over. 

‘ Is the fellow mad ? ’ roared Alf, 

At the word ‘mad’ the stranger rose up straight 

as a post. ‘ Mad! ’ he said; * do you know, sir ’. 

He checked himself and sat down. ‘ Pooh ! he’s 
only a boy.’ 

In passing Tom, I whispered in his ear. * The 
lunatic,’ I said. 

‘ What! ’ said Tom right out loud. 

‘Hold your row, you confounded donkey I It’s 
the man from Dr Rawle’s ! ’ 

‘The’- 

He was going to say something naughty—^I know 
he was; but he stopped short, and stared at him 
with all his eyes. Either Alf overheard me, or else 
the same idea occurred to him at the same moment, 
for he stopped dead in the middle of a stroke, and 
inspected the man on the steering-seat. Tom and 
Alf went on staring at him for a minute or more. 

I kept my head turned the other way to avoid his 
eyes. All at once I felt the boat give a great 
throb. I turned : there was the stranger leaning 
half out of his seat, looking at Alf m a wayl 
shouldii’t have cared to have had him look at 
me. 

‘What’s the meaning of this insolence?’ he 
said. 

The question was not unwarranted; it could 
not have been pleasant to have been stared at 
as Alf and Tom were staring then. 

‘I beg your ]>ardon,’ isaid Alf, cool as a cucum¬ 
ber. ‘ To what insolence do you refer ? ’ 

Tom actually chuckled; I couldn’t have chuckled 
for a good deal; it seemed to me not only impu¬ 
dent but risky; I couldn’t forget Dr Rawle’s words 
about his homicidal tendencies. He turned red as . 
a lobster; I never saw such an expression come | 
over a man’s face before—perfectly demoniacal. To 
my surprise, he sat down and spoke as calmly and j 
deliberately as possible. 

‘ Thank you,’ he said ; ‘I shall not forget this.’ 

There was a sound about his ‘ 1 shall not forget 
this,’ I did not relish. Alf said nothing, Tom 
and he set off rowing as coolly as tliough nothing , 
had happened. I extemporised a seat in the how, 
and tried to make things as comfortable as pos¬ 
sible, 

I noticed, although Alf and Tom were so cool, 
they hardly took their eyes off him for more than 
a second at a time. His behaviour before their 
furtive glances was peculiar; he saw he was being 
watched; he couldn’t sit still; he looked first at 
one banl^ then at the other; his eyes travelled " 
over 3 rwhere, resting nowhere; his hands fidgeted 
and trembled; he seemed all of a quiver. I 
expected him to break intc/ a paroxysm every 
« 
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•eeon^. if I hadn’t called out, he would have run 
1 W right into the shore j when I called, be clutched 
the othffl; string yicdently, jerking the boat almost 
jrennd. X heiGmi^ him at Jericho before 

We went slowly along, watching 
hapt At last he said something, 

f ouVhe said, in an odd nervous 

* With pleasure,’ said Alf; * in a minute. 

* Why not now ? Why not now sir ?’ he said, 
seeming to shake from head to foot. 

* Where are you going to get 1—into the river V 
I admired Alfa coolneiffl, I envied him. I only 
hoped he wouldn’t let it cariy him too far. 

The man glowered at him; for a moment he 
looked him Ml in the face. I never saw a look 
in a man’s eyes like that in his. Alf returned him 
look for look. Slightly, almost imperceptibly, he 
quickened his stroke. A little lower down was a 
little hamlet with a well-known inn and a capital 
landing-stage. When we came alongside, the 
stranger said : *This will do; I ’ll get out here,’ 

He turned the boat inshore. No sooner were we 
near enough, than he rose in his seat and sprang 
on to the &ach. There were several people about, 
watermen and others. Alf was after him in an 
instant; he rose almost simultaneouslv and leapt 
on shore ; he touched him on the shoulder. 

*Now, come,’ he said, ‘don’t be foolish; we 
know all about it’ 

The other turned on him like a flash of lightning. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

But Tom was too quick for him ; he was on 
the other side, and took his arm. ‘ Come,’ he said, 

‘ don’t let's have a row.’ 

The stranger raised himself to his full height, 
and shook off Tom with ease. He then hit out 
right and left in splendid style. Tom and Alf 
went down like ninepins. But my blood was up. 
I scrambled on shore and ran into him, dodged his 
blows, and closed. I am pretty strong. He w'as old 
enough to be my father ; but I found I had met 
my match, and more. I was like a baby in his 
arms; he lifted me clean oft’ my feet, and threw 
me straight into the river. It was a splendid 
exhibition of strength. 

Tom and Alf finding their feet, made for him 
together; and scrambling out as best I could, I 
followed suit. You never saw such a set-out. We 
clung to him like leeches. The language he used 
was awful; his strength magnificent; though we 
were three to one, he was a match for all of ua. 
Of coiu’se the by-standers seeing a row, came up ; 
they interfered, and pulled us off. 

‘Here’s a pretty go!’ said one. ‘What’s all 
this 1 ’ 

‘ Stop him! lay hold of Mm 1 ’ said Alf; ‘ he’s a 
lunatic! ’ 

‘ A what ? ’ said the man. 

‘He’s a lunatic, escaped from Dr Eawle’s 
asylum I ’ 

Instead of lending a hand, the man went off 
into a roar of laughter, and the others joined. 
The stranger looked literally frantic with rage. A 
gentleman stepped out from the crowd. ‘ There ’« 
some mistake,’ he said ; ‘this gentleman is Mr 
Travers of Tollhurst HalL’ 

You could have knocked ns all three down 
with a feather, I do believe. Could it be pos- 
mblel Could we Ifave been such consummate 


idiots as to have mistaken a sane man for a 
lunatic ? and that man Lilian Travers’ fai lier! I 
could have shrunk into my boots, I could have 
run away and hid myself in bed. To tbiuk that 
we should have dogged, and watched, and insulted, 
and assaulted the man of all othere in who^<e good 
books we wished to stand—^Lilian Travere’ fatmer! 
Never did three men look imeh "fools as we did 
then. We were so confoundedly in earnest about 
it, that was the worst of aljL I don’t care what 
you say; you may think it a first-rate ioke; but he 
must have been au eccentric sort of elderly gentle¬ 
man. If he had behaved sensibly, if he had made 
one sensible remark, he would have blown our 
delusion to the winds. 

We tendered our apologies as best we could to 
the man we had so insulted; but he treated us and 
them with loftiest scorn; and we got one after 
another into the boat amidst the gioes and jeers 
of an unsympathetic crowd. Ana as we rowed 
from the ^vretched place as fast as our oars would 
take us, we each of us in our secret heart declared 
we never should forget our adventure up the 
river with a lunatic. And we haven’t. From that 
day to this, I have never seen Lilian Travers, nor 
do I wish to. 


A SUMMEE EEQUIEM. 

Spirit of Summer! thou whose honeyed sweets 
Ne’er fail fulfilment of. their promise fair ; 

Thou at whose smile Earth’s odorous voices rise, 

To fill with balmy breath the (claddened air; 

Where are thy songs, thy melodies, thy lays, 

That cheered our weary hearts, aud soothed our pain ? 

Silent thy music now, thy songsters fled. 

And nothing but their memories remain ; 

Faded thy blossoms, all thy buds decayed, 

While hollow wiuds moan sadly through thy bowers. 

Yet though thy smiling gardens bloom no more, 

We’ll not forget the perfume of thy flowei-s. 

Gone are thy cloudless days ; thy happy skies 
Are dim and tearful now ’neath Winter’s frown ; 
Disrobed thy trees, as the last dying leaves 
From naked houghs come slowly fluttering down. 

How sad to wander through thy sodden woods, 

Gray with a brooding mist, datnp with deaiy, 

Where Summer’s leaves lie rotting at our feet, 

Or by the chilly blast are home away. 

Now faint the scent of dead and dying plants; 

Now clings the fungus to the humid stone, 

Aud croaks the frog from yonder weedy marsh, 

For all the woodland happiness is gone. 

If on the blackened stems some wintry ray 
Athwart sliould fall and linger there awhUe, 

’Twould be but a.s the echo of a song. 

The shadow of a once familiar smile. 

Our brightest joys are ever quickcfst fled, 

As fade the rainbow colours in the sky; 

We do not prize oar happiness enough; 

"We scarcely feel it as it passes by. 

Through looking always for some joy unknown, 

To-day must ever incomplete remain, 

And not till past, we know how sweet it was. 

Spirit of Sommer, visit us again 1 

Frinted and Published by W. & E. Chambers, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Kow, London, and S39 High Street, KDlNBcaau. 
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JUDGE BATHGATE’S EXPERIENCES OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

When, thirty years ago, we began to reside during 
tlio summer months on the banks of the Tweed, 
we were fortunate in having for acquaintance, 
in the neiglibouring town of Peebles, a gentleman 
of agreeable manners, singular sagacit}', versatility 
of talent, great earnestness of purpose, and witlial 
u keen sense of humour and love of anecdote. 
This was Mr John Bathgate, Professionally a 
solicitor ami banker, In; occupied tlie responsible 
jiosition of Procurator Fiscal for Peeblessliire. 
Mr Bathgate was one of those rare individuals 
who are able at once to See the idea.’ At the 
slightest hint he s-.w the bearings of a case, 
which others foilt.I to comprebend. Desirous to 
promote improvi.'fnents of all sorts, he took a 
lead in establishing a railway between Peebles 
and Edinburgh, which in spite of dolorous prog¬ 
nostications, lias proved a marvellous success ; for 
besides being an eight per cent, line in perpetuity, 
it lias largely increased the prosperity of the 
district, lie had ‘seen the idea,’ which a number 
of people who alfected to be very wise could not 
see at all. Useful in forwarding every good 
work, and never grudging trouble, a pang came 
over the neighbourhood when he aimounced his 
intention of emigrating with his family to New 
Zealand. ‘ What could he mean ? He was much 
esteemed, had an excellent business, and got 
through his varied duties without difficulty.' We 
happen to know why he contemplated taking this 
e.xtreme step. One of his reasons was that his 
numerous family were growing up, and the settling 
of them in life might become a source of per¬ 
plexity. But a more serious reason consisted 
in an alarming bronchial affection, and he felt 
that if he tried to encounter a repetition of 
winters in Great Britain, his doom would speedily 
be the churchyard. For safety, a warmer and 
more equable climate was necessary. Moved by 
these considerations, Mr Bathgate gave up all I 




his appointments, disposed of his property, and 
honoured with testimonials of public respect and 
remembrance, shipped himself off with his wife 
and family to New Zealand. 

This was in ISflS, at which time, as a British 
colony, New Zealand was still in its infancy. We, 
in fact, remember the commencement of it in 
1840, under the auspices of the New Zealand 
Association, of which Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
was the moving spirit. Wakefield’s notion was to 
found settlements of a temptingly denominational 
character. One, to be called Canterbury, with 
Christchurch as its capital, was to be specially 
a home for members of the Church of England. 
Anotlier, designated Otago, with New Edinburgh 
as its capital, was to be set aside for Scottish 
I’resbyteriana. Possibly, the scheme was of ser¬ 
vice at the outset in attracting settlers. A pro¬ 
spectus having fallen into our hands, we felt an 
objection to the name New Edinburgh. Indeed, 
we dislike all names of places with the word 
‘ New,’ such as New York, New Orleans, and so 
on. The term New Zealand, which like others 
of its kind shews weakness of invention, is par¬ 
ticularly senseless and objectionable. With this 
opinion, we suggested in a letter to the Editor 
of a New Zealand journal, published in London, 
that for the name New Edinburgh might advan¬ 
tageously be substituted the term Dunedin, which 
is the Celtic name for Edinburgh. T!ie sugges¬ 
tion was embraced by the New Zealand Associa¬ 
tion, and hence Dunedin became tlie accepted 
name for the capital of the province of Otaga 
Dunedin, to which, from the incident mentioned, 
we entertain somewhat the feelings of a god¬ 
father, was the port to which our friend Mr 
Bathgate was bound ; and after some professional 
changes, he h.-us been appointed a judge in this 
part of the colonj'. 

As for New Zealand generally, the denomina¬ 
tional characteristics have long since vanished, and 
so have the separate provincial jurisdictions. The v 
whole colony is under a central government at 
Wellington; the country at large, possessing free 
county and burghal ndininistmtions. The law of I 
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„ Eaglaod, some modifications, is universally 
established, and n veil administered by judges 
and magistrates in various quartern There is no 
Church established by statute; but there is a 
profusion of self-supporting churches of diffcreut 
denominations, and all exist in harmony with each 
other. There is a system of elementary and 
secondary education under tlie direction of an 
Education Department, as ofTective and successful 
as that in the United Kingdom, 

Sixteen years have elapsed since our friend 
voyaged fourteen thousand miles across the ocean 
in search of a new home. Ouce more, to general 
delight, he visits his old haunts on the Tweed, 
being absent on leave for a year, and designs to 
deliver some popular lectures on New Zealand as j 
a field for emigration. Of his private affairs wo 1 
' say nothing, further thaix that with children and ‘ 
* grandchildren his surroundings are quite patri- 
archaL The real interest in his reappearance 
consists in our procuring thoroughly trustworthy 
information concerning the country of his adop- ^ 
tion, now eagerly inquired after by persons who j 
1 think of bettering their circum«tauces by emigra¬ 
tion. On tliis topic we propose to offer tlie folhw- 
ing particulars, gathered from conversations with 
Judge Bathgate, and fiom a perusal of his lectures 
! on the subject* 

Situated in the southoni Pacific, the New 
Zealand island-s, three in number, enjoy a remark¬ 
ably fine and salubrious climate, without extremes , 
of heat or cold. While Canada is under snow for 
, several months in the year, and parts of Australia ' 
I are scorched with droughts and hot winds, New 
Zv'aland is green, fertile, and beautiful all the year 
round, with but a small dilference in temperature 
between summer and winter. The circuinHt.iucc 
that few places in New Zcol.uid are more than a 
hundred miles irom the sea, must also be beneficial. 
Some parts of the coast are indented witli pictu- 
t residue sounds or fiords, such as aie seen in Norway 
and the west coast of Sc(»tland. There are ranges 
of lofty mountains, from which How refreshing 
I rivers, that are sonietimcs in high flood, but never 
run dry. Much of the unimproved laud is covered 
I with, natural fern, which is a good indication of 
, a capacity to produce heavy grain crops. When 
reached by the early settlers, thirty-nine years ago, 
New Zealand was inhabited hy scattered tubes of 
. Maoris, with whom there was some troulile; but 
1 hy judicious arrangements there are no longer 
' dissensions on this score. The entire number of 
colonists is now four hundred and fourteen thou- 
, sand four hundred and twelve, against forty-flve 
! thousand Maoris, and the.se are chiefly in the 
Northern Island, there being only nineteen bun -1 
dred widely scattered in the Middle Ihhmd. 
Since the imperial government withdrew the | 
troops ten years ago, the people of New Zea^ 

* The Lectures are preparing for delivery in diHerent 
plaoeF, and wiU thereafter l>e published. Judge Bath- 
gale’s present address is ‘ Peebles.’ 


land have been taught self-relianoe, and ai'o now 
able to defend themselves and keep the peace V 
means of a volunteer force and body of armed 
constabulary. The true peace-makers, however, 
are roads, railways, and the spread of civilised 
usages. 

^ ‘No one,’ says Mr Bathgate, ‘-who thinks of 
New Zealand either as a field fo*!: investment or 
for settlement ought to look upon the Maori 
element as deserving the lea-st consideration, farther 
than this, that the land which conld produce and 
maintain so noble and hamlsomo a race as the 
Maoris undoubtedly are, must be admirably 
adapted for the support of a population having 
capital and skill to turn its resources to .'satisfactory 
account. I have often seen at Government Ilouso 
elegantly dressed Maori belles going through the 
figures of a set of quadrilles with as much gmeo 
aud appreciation as their fairer vis-d-x'is. The 
dusky matrons, wives of chiefs, richly and fashion¬ 
ably dressed, but with tattooed lip.s, would cluster 
round their lithe aud hand.soine daughters, and 
view tlieir performance with iuleuse and admiring 
interest. One of the.se girls was nicknamed Grace 
Darling, from her having on one occasion swum 
out to a wreck and re.scued two men. Many of 
the Maoris have let their lauds, live in affluence, 
some of them keeping their carriages. A silent 
change is going on, which ivill gra<lually as'iimiLibi 
both races and habits of thought. In the nieun- 
time old t.istes will occasionally crop up. A el] lef 
being strongly urged to drain a slnillow lake on 
his land, asked the reason why. He nas told 
that the laud would keep so many sheep if im¬ 
proved. “Who,” he rejdieil, “would care for 
mutton when they could get eels 

Wellington, the seat of government, is situated 
on a point of laud at the south extremity ol the 
Noith Island, ue.\r a strait of tive-aud-tweiity 
miles wide, which divides it from llu' Middle 
Ji-land. In the North Island are extensive settle- 
' meats, with guod-si/.ed towns, one of these being 
I Auckland, whicli has ;'ttaiiie(| eonsideralde com¬ 
mercial importance'. On tin- ea.st side of tliis 
Nortlieri) T-.laiul are some wifle-swee]>ing buy'<, 
the Ibiv of Plenty and Hawke’s Bav being }ierh.'i}is 
bert known. A ivsiduit in this (pui ter, the !{ev% 

J. Berry, aays of the (liniate : ‘ In my own garden 
‘ in Napier, Hawke’s Ikiv, my gerauium.s, fiichbias, 

^ hehotiupi's, &c. flowend the whole of the winter in 
the open air, .ind from my fig-trees I gatln*red two 
lieavy fully rijiened crops in one year. An English 
1 farmer finds it difficult to realise how little ia 
nee<led to farm in such a climate. Horses, sheep, 
and cattle live in the open air all the year round 
111 live-sixths of New Zealand’ Christchurch ia 
situ.ited on the east side of the iliddlc laland ; and 
iurtJier on lie.s Otago, with its harbour, called Port 
Chalmers, leading to Dunedin, in the forty-fifth 
degree of -south latitude—an exceedingly good 
latitude to live in ; for it is ton degrees nearer the 
equator than Edinburgli, and is as joyous as the 
more pleiwant parks of France. 

Mr Bathgate, who finally dropped down on this 
agreeable mtitude, and has travelled about all 
round lor a few hundred miles, is in raptuius with 
the climate of part of Otago, even although it does , 
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not grow figif and oranges like that of Hawkers 
Hare is what he says t * A hundred years 
ago Captain Cook observed that when he put into 
one of the sounds of the Middle Island to refit, 
almost the entire crew were affected with scurvy. 
In fourteen days they were all restored to healtL 
As regards personal experience ; when in the old 
country a winter siever elapsed without a touch of 
bronchitis, or as it was called taking a bad cold. 
During sixteen years' residence in the colony, I 
have enjoyed excellent health. For the last six 
years while occupying my present judicial position, 
with a large amount of har<l work—there being on 
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an average three thousand five hundred civil cases 
disposed of yearly, many of those moat important 
and intricate—I have never been a day absent 
from illness. The, same good health lias prevailed 
in my large family, eleven of them resicling with 
me, or settled in the neighbourhood. I am the,re- 
fore fully justified in expressing my confident 
belief that New Zealand is one of the healthiest 
countries known. Travellers from the adjoining 
colonies, where the same high conditions in regard 
to health do not exist, are mvariahly struck with 
the ruddy complexions and vigorous healthful 
look of the chililron in Duiiedin. li is so olwrv- 
uhle, that in a family vhero tiie elder members 
are horn in Victoria, a m.nked difference in favour 
of the (hildreu horn in Dunedin can be observed. 
Tlie healthful character of the New Zealand 
climate i« partly owing to the clear elastic atmo¬ 
sphere. the evaporative power and the rainfall 
being nicely ha) meed ; to an absence of extremes 
of either he,it or cold ; to an almiidance of running 
waiter, without j'estileutial sw'amps ; and to the 
< ool relieshing nights even in the height of 
suiuiner.’ 

Ill cuiivei'-ing with Judge Datligate, he iiieu- 
tioiis the (urious fait, that, a ’ arising from the 
huojancy and niildne?'' of tlu chinate, the duldien j 
hoi a in New ZcaLm i do not seem to shew the 
ciaviiig for --timul^nts that is apt to he dcnioii- 
stratisl in liie nnthein countries of Kuruiic. 
Among them, generally, he siys, there is a marked 
absence of a t.iste tor .ilcoholic li'juor'-. They <lo 
not need artificial e.vhilarution. He has seen large 
numbers of tlie«e Now Zealand youths collected 
on lestive occasions, and they never thought of 
till' indulgen es that with us form jiart of the 
common routine. The idea is RUgges(e<l that the 
iqipetite for uitovicatnig lirmks in the old country 
may he as imuh due to the dejn'e.shig nature «tf 
the climate as to mischievous sou.il iuduunces. At 
anyrate, there is a satisfaction in knowing tint 
with exceptions arising from special causes, (here 
is now growing uj> a robust English race at the 
antii»odes free from the degrading vices tliat are 
a constant and increasing leproach to our com¬ 
munity. 

In his lectures, Judge Batligate states that in i 
New Zealand there is the .same healthy conditions 
in animal life, lie says : ‘Among sheep, diseases 
are almost uiiktiown. Horses, cattle, poultry, all 
thrive amazingly. Imported birds and quadru¬ 
peds increase at an unprecedented rate. Starlings, 
introduced only n few years ago, arc now fauiul 
very numerous. Hares and game-birds are abun¬ 
dant. Babbits have multiplied on some runs so 
as to he a pest; hut the owuers have in several 
instances subdivided their estates into mall 
farms and sold them to settlers, by whom the 


jfabbitei are easily and freely extirpated. Ooto- 
bined with the healthiness of animals deemed Vida- 
able by the agricultttriat, there is a total absence of 
noxious wild beasts and reptiles. Surveyors and 
early settlers could encounter tent-life for mouths 
with impunity. New Zealand maintains the same 
pre-eminence in other brandies of vital statistics, 
it stands first in order among the Australian 
colonies, and much before the United Kingdom, in 
birth-rate. The excess of births over deaths is 
higher than in any of the Australian colonies.’ 

Such is the general prosperity of New Zealand, 
that edready among the Australasian colonies, it 
stands third in point of production. It annually 
e.xports wool to the value of about four million 
pounds ; the principal export of the article being 
to London. Of gold, its exports in 1877 amounted 
to L. 1,476,312. Of agricultural products, princi- 
I pally wheat and oats, its exports reached the sum 
of L.443,721. The export of wheat is largely on 
i the increase. ‘ The climate in South Canterbury 
j and the adjoining part of Otago is proved to he 
specially adapted for the growth of cereals. A crop 
of sixty bushels of wheat to the acre is not uncom¬ 
mon. Ninety bushels of oat« to the acre have been 
reaped. The average is about lliirty-two bushels 
per annum, w'hich average production is double 
that of New South Wales and Victoria, and three 
times that of Soutli Australia. In point of return, 
it is far before European countries, exceptmg 
Denmark and Holland, which are almost equaL 
The nearness to the sea, and the excess in fertility 
conijiared with other grain-producing countries, 
do far more than compensate for the distance of 
the colony from the English market. Wheat 
grown in New Zealand ten miles from a harbour, 
can be placed in Jjondon at an average freight of 
.a shilling and eightpence a bushel. With wheat as 
low in price in London as forty-five shillings per 
quarter, the New Zealand grower would receive a 
return of six pounds per acre, which after deduct¬ 
ing three pounds as the expense of cultivation, 
would leave a clear profit of three pounds per 
acre. These favourable circumstances will enable 
the Now Zealand farmer to compete advantage¬ 
ously with the growers of Europe, Egypt, and the 
American continent’ 

In diflereiit parts of New Zealand there have 
sprung up laige and successful manufactorie.s. 
One timber and woodwarc factory employs seven 
hundred hands. This species of manufacture is 
facilitated by the mo.st improved American iiiachi- 
iiery, ].)oois and window-sashes, as well as expen- 
bivc furniture, are rapidly becoming articles of 
export. An agiicultural imploiuoiit manufactory 
in Dunedin made and sold last year eleven hun¬ 
dred double-furrow ploughs, throe hundred and 
fifty reaping-machines, two hundred and eighty 
farm-drays, beside^ harrow.s, rollers, and a host of 
small articles. The establishment employs one 
hundred and seventy-fix e liaudb, mostly at high 
XVages. The reason xvhy double-furrow ploughs are 
used is because the noil 'is so easily turned over that 
a plough can execute two furroxx’s at once. Car¬ 
riages are now produced in Dunedin of as elegant * 
xvorkmanship and finish as anything in Longacre. 
And why not / English artisans have carried 
their skill to the other end of the world. At a 
xvoollou factory set up ten miles from Dunedin, 
first-class tweeds, blankets, shavjls, and hosiery are 
produced. A hundred and fifty hands are employed; 




Alie irages of aad youjaff men ranging from ten 
to risillinge n weei:, toys from ten to fifteen 
slullings, and men from thirty-six shillings to 
seventy shilliagB, A capital of seventy thousand 
pounds is invoked, yielding a profit of ten per cent. 
The demand for goods is larger than the suijply. 
In the iron-trade there are tiourishing concerns, 
producing the machinery of flonr-mills, flax-niill.s, 
oatmeal mills, paper-mills, land and marine 
steam-engines, bridges, and so forth. Besides 
miscellaneous manuwetorics, there are now twelve 
printing-offices in Dunedin, which employ over 
three hundred hands. There is a large army of 
newspaper runners, by w'hom the daily journals 
are delivered from door to door. 

New Ze.aland abounds in mineral wealth. 
Besides gold, almost every variety of iron ore 
has been discovered, and only needs to be dug 
and worked to advantage. The colony may be 
said to be one vast coal-field. In seven collieries 
in the neighbourhood of Dunedin, about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty men are employed, putting out 
upwards of fifty thousand tons annually, whitli 
sells in town at thirteen sliillings a ton. This 
industry is extending rapiiUy. lu the abundance 
of coal and iron alone, there lie the elements of 
prodigious prosperity. Eleven hundred miles of 
railway have Iveu opened in the colony. All tlie 
lines are of three leet six inches gauge, which is 
exceedingly suitable for a young country. Car¬ 
riages for the lines are now built in the colony. 
The locomotives are imported from the Diiited 
States, Ameiican makers, as it seeiu's, being more 
flexible in meeting orders of a special kind than 
English manufacturers. 

Whatever be the inducements held out for! 
manufacturing and commercial industry in Now ' 
Ze.alaud, they are greatly exceeded by enterprise | 
in the acquisition oi laud and in agTricultural pur¬ 
suits. On this account, Judge Bathgate addresses 
himself principally to capitalists and farmers. He 
points out that there i.s no idle class in the colony. 
All are actively employed in .some kind of useful 
industry. We post[)one to a second article the 
anangeinents respecting the X)urclia.se and working 
of lauds, and meanwhile only say that by exercis¬ 
ing prudence in acipiiring lands by ready-money 
payments, or by postponed annual payments over 
a space of ten years, a young agriculturist will 
be able to set biinscll’ up as a projirietor of 
freehold estate at an outlay equivalent to the 
capital required for stocking and working a larm 
in the old country, for which he would have to 
pay an annual rent, and find himself as Landless 
at the end of his lease as at the beginning. 
Some large land-holders are willing to sell farms 
on postponed terms, extending up to tiveiity-five 
years. New 2<caland, tlierelbre, i.s peculiarly 
adapted as a home for those who wish to l.in'n 
their own lands. No doubt, labour is dearer in 
New Zealand than in England or Scotland ; but 
this deanie.ss is not felt, because there is no rout 
to i»ay, rates and taxes are trifling, less labour 
is necessary on account of the mildness ol winter, 
liorses are maintained at a small expense, and for 
a time at least, there need be comparatively little 
outlay for restoratives to the lands under culture. 

In retlecting on these advantages, one is startled 
with the conviction that Great Britain, with its 
rent charges, its heavy taxes and rate.s, and its 
sadly deteriorating tlimate, which now can scarcely 
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be eaid to comprehend any regular summer, lias 
no chance against Now Zealanib where the farmer 
is a gentleman, owning the land he occupies. 
Let it be understood, however, that the balance 
in favour of this flourishing colony cannot ooutinuo 
long as it is. The lands are getting speedily 
settled, and must inevitably rise to a value whicn 
will be beyond the means of ^mall capitalists. 
Those who wish to transfer themselves to this 
new field of enterprise have no time to lose. 
Eollowing the example of* Jndge Bathgate, the 
sooner they are off the better. w. c. 

THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 

A TALE FOR THE VOU.VG (lONCLLDKD). 

CHAPTEtt VII.—THE KEWARI) OE FIDELITT. 
Walter met with a friendly reception from 
General De Bougy, a brave old warrior who hud 
served under Napoleon, and fought at Waterloo, 
where he had been severely wounded, and had lo^t 
his right foot by a cuuiion-ball. Ilis hair w.rs 
gray, and liis countenance weather-beaten ; but 
in spite of his ago and infirmities, he enjoyed 
tolerably good health, and wa.s always in good- 
humour. Having from long experience become 
.a keen observer of tho-.e around him, it was not 
long befoie he recognised the, merits of his new 
servant, to whom he soon became as much attached 
a-’ his nephew had been, 

W.ilter had been about three months in the 
Geuend’.s service, and it seemed to all appearauci* 
as if he was likely to become a jiermaneuey 
there, when a letter anived from Paris, the reading 
of which suddenly changed the customary gaiety 
of tlie old man into the tleepest gloom. 

‘ Thi-. is a sad ulfair,’ ».ud he to Walter, who 
happened to he in the room at the tiim'. ‘ My 
poor nephew ! ’ 

‘ Mr Lalond ? What is the matter with him P 
inquired Walter earne-tly. 

‘ ] le is ill, dangerously ill, poor fellow, so the 
doctor informs nu',’ replied llu' (ieneral. ‘ You can 
read the letter yunr.seif. He seem-, to eomidain of 
being surrounded by strangers, with no one in the 
house that he can rely on. D‘ T were not i uch an 
old eiipide, J would go and help him to the best 
of my aldlity ; for altlKui di hi' has led a tlnuu'ht- 
less, reckle.is lile, a more tiinroiigh-hearted gcuille- 
lu.an docs not live. I’oor Adolphe ! * 

‘ 1 must go to liim sir,’ said Walter suddeul}', 
after hastily reading the Ictti'r, the ireiusal of 
wliitdi liad driven all the cohmr from his cheeks. 

‘ You ! Why, it L not long since you left him; 
and what do you want to go back for ? ’ inquired 
the General in surprise. 

‘Can y(/u not guess sir? J must go and nurse 
him. lie must at least have one person near him 
to i>ay him some attention.’ 

‘ Jt you cure for him so,’ exclaimed the General, 

‘ wliy did you leave his .service (’ 

This led Walter to exjdain to the old gentle¬ 
man the reasons which had compelled him to give 
up Ilia situation, and again to beg permission to 
act the p,art of nurse to his former master. A 
tear sjiarlded iu the old man’s eye as the youth 
declared the attachment ho had always cheriohed 
for Mr Lalond. ‘Go to him then,’ said he. *I 
cjvnnot trust him to a more faitliful attendant; 
and as soon a-s I can, I will follow yon, and 
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fake iny place with you his bedeide. Pear 
Adolphe! Had he only possessed firmness of 
character and avoided had company, he might 
have been well and strong to*day. But his 
unhappy weakness has brought him to the grave 
before his time, in spite of all my warnings and 
entreaties. As he has sowed, so must he rem 
Ah! Walter, hiS fate is a terrible proof of ttio 
consequences of evil habits. But au regrets are 
useless now. Let us Jiose no time in giving him 
what little help we can.' 

Making all the necessary preparations for the 
journey without a moment’s delay, Walter soon 
readied Paris. When he entered the chatnbor of 
Mr Lafond, he was shocked at the change which 
a few shoi-t months had made in his appear¬ 
ance. It was evident that the doctor had rather 
disguiseil than exaggerated the danger he was in. 
The sunken eyes and withered face shewed only 
too plainly that the space of time allotted to him 
on earth was but short. Walter sank on lus knees 
by the bedside, and taking the ])ale and wasted 
hand in his, breathed a prayer that (Jod might 
see lit to deal mercifully with a life yet so young ; 
whih* the invalid smiled faintly and stroked the 
cheek of his faithful attendant. 

‘Hear Walter, how good of you to come back,’ 
nninmired the invalid. ‘I thought you would 
not leave me to die alone. I feared that your 
prediction would prove true, and therefore 1 did 
not wish you to go home. I wanted to have a j 
true friend with me at the last moment, which I 
feel cannot be far otf now.’ 

The mountaineer was too overpowered Avitli 
grief to make any replj'. He tried t(» utter some 
words of hope and cucouragement; but his heart 
sank within him, and he felt that the physician’s 
prediction hail been only ton true. 

‘ Too late !’ whispered tin tying man, motioning 
Walter to a seat. *1 am djiiig, because 1 hatl 
not the decision and resolution of character to 
control my evil pjssious, Hut do uol let us sjieak 
any more on that subject, lor my fate is setlled, 
and cannot be altercil now.’ 

d'ho faithful Switzer saw that ^Ir Lafond too 
well knew the critical condition ho was in to be 
deceived by any false bope.s, and he tlicreforc did 
everything in his power to make the last days of 
the (lying .nan as Irec from pain and cliscnmforl as 
jiossible. Who could tell what might be the ell'ect, 
even at so late a period, of careful nursing ami 
devoted atteutiou ? Hut all his thoughtful and 
loving care seemed in vain. 

‘ The end is coming,’ said the invalid one even¬ 
ing as the glouing rays of the evening sun' 
stieumed into his apartment. ‘ 1 shall never more ' 
look upon yomler glorious sun, or hear the gay ' 
singing of the birds. J have something to say to { 
you, Walter, before I go. Do you see that black 
cabinet in the corner ? I bequeath it to you witli 
everything it contains, and hope with all my heart 
that it will help you on in the M-orlcl as you 
de.serve. Here is the key of my desk, in which 
you will find my will, which confirms you in the 
possession of the cabinet and all its contents. And 
now, give me your hand, dear boy. Let mo look 
once more upon your honest face. May heaven 
bless you for ail your kindness and devotion! 
i'arewelU' 

Walter bent over the face of the dying man 
and looked at him with deep emotion, lie smiled 


and closed ^is eyes; bat after lying ia ^ quiet 
slumber for about an hour, he awoke wita a 
spasm J his head fell back, and the hapless victim 
died in the arms of his faithful servant. 

The long hours of the night were passed by 
Walter in weeping and prayer beside the corpse 
of the master to whose kindness he had owed so 
much; but when morning dawned, he roused 
himself from his grief, and gave the direc¬ 
tions that were necessary under the melancholy 
circumstances. It was a great relief to him 
that General De Bougy arrived towards' evening 
to pay the last honours to his deceased nephew. 
Two’days afterwards the funeral took place; 
and as the mortal remains were deposited in 
the family grave, Walter’s tears flowed afresh as 
he thought of the many proofs of friendship he 
had received from his departed master. 

A day or two afterwards he was awakened from 
his sorrow by news from liome. The letter was 
from neighbour Frieshardt, who again thanked 
him for the money he had received for the sale 
of the cattle, praised him for the faithfulness and 
ability with which lie had managed the business; 
and then went on to speak of Walter’s father. 

‘ The old man,’ he wrote, ‘ is in good health, but 
lie feels lonely, and longs for yon to come hack. 
“ If Watty only were here, 1 should feel quite 
young again,” he has said to me a hundred times, 
lie sends you his love ; and Seppi, who is still 
with me, and ia now a faithful servant, docs the 
same. So good-bye, Walter. I think you now 
know what you had better do.’ 

‘ Yes ; there’s no doubt about that,’said Walter, 
after he had with considerable trouble got to the 
cud of the letter. ‘1 must go back to my moun¬ 
tain home, and keep my jioor old father company. 
There is nothing more to keep me here.’ 

Without further delay he haeteued to the 
General, shewed him the letter, and told him he 
had decided to leave Haris and return home. 

‘Nonsense, Walter!’ growled the old gentleman. 

‘ Am I to lose you as well as my nephew, the only 
relative 1 had in the world I I won’t hear a wokI 
of it.’ 

Hut the thought of his father’s louedy and help¬ 
less situation had made such a deep impression on 
Walter’s heart and stirred up such a honic-sick- 
nc'-s, that he held to his resolution. ‘ Jly old 
father wants me back sir,’ said he, ‘and you must 
allow me to go.’ 

The General used all his powers of ])er.suasioii; 
promised to regard the young mountaineer as his 
own sou ; but it was all of no use. Walter spoke 
.so canie.stly of bis father’s solitary home, and the 
desire he felt to see his native mountains once 
more, that the old gentleman had to reconcile 
himself to iiarting with Jiiia. ‘Go home then,’ 
said he. ‘When the voice of Duty calls, it is 
sinful to resist. But before you go, we must open 
my nephew’s will. It will surprise me very much 
if there is nothing in it of impoitaiice to you.’ 
Unlocking the desk, the will was found sealed up 
as it had been lelt by Mr Lafond. After opening it, 
the General read the document carefully through^ 
and laid it down on the table with an expression 
of disappointment. ‘ Poor fellow ! ’ he exclaimed. 

‘ Death must liave surprised him too suddenly, 
Walter, or he would certainly have left you a 
larger legacy. This is all he says about you: “To 
Walter Hirnel, my faithful dnd devoted servant, 
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I bejjueath the black cabinet in my bedroom with 
all its contents, and thank him sincerely for all 
his attention to me.” That is the whole of it. 
But never mind, my young friend; the old General 
is still alive, and he will make good all that his 
nej^w has foiigotten.’ 

Walter shook his head. ^Thanks a thous^d 
timet dear sir, hut indeed I wish for nothing. 
My feet will cariy me to native valley ,; and 
'Otuse I am thewu I ean easily earn my living. I 
danesay there will be some little keepsake in the 
.<«riianet that I can take in of my pom 

master, and I want nothing more.* 

‘Then search the cabinet at once. Where is the 
key?’ 

* Here,’ said Walter, taking it from his pocket 
‘ Mr Xiafond gave me the cabinet shortly before his 
death, and handed me the key at the same lime.’ 

‘And have you never thought of opening it to 
see what it contained ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Walter. ‘It did not occur to me 
to do sa JBut I will go and see now.’ With these 
words he left the room, and went up to the apart¬ 
ment where the piece of furniture stood. In the 
various draw'ers were found the watch, riugs, and 
jewellery h^s master had been accustomed to 
wear. As he viewed these tokens of regard, his 
eyes were bedewed with melancholy gratitude. 
Carefully placing the jewellery in a little box, he 
was about to close the cabinet again, when his 
eye fell upon a drawer which he had omitted to 
open. Here, to his infinite surprise, he found a 
packet with tlie inscription in his late master’s 
handwriting, ‘ This Rkwaed of Fidelity,’ which 
on opening, he found to contain bank-notes for 
one hundred thousjvnd francs ! 

‘Well, what have you found?’ inquired the 
General eagerly, when the half-bewildered youth 
returned. 

‘This watch and jewellery, and a packet of 
bank-notes,’ replied Walter, laying them on the 
table. 

‘ One hundred thousand francs ! ’ exclaimed the 
old gentleman. ‘That is something worth having. 
Why, that will be a fortune to you; and I am 
now sorry that I did my nephew the injustice 
to think he had forgotten you. I wish you joy 
with all my lieart!’ 

‘ For what do you wish me joy sir ?’ 

‘ For what ? li’or the money,' said the General 
in surprise. 

‘But that is not for me,’ said the Switzer, 
shaking his head. ‘ This -watch and the jewellery 
I will keep as long as I live, in memory of my 
good master; but the money must have been left 
there by mistake, and I should feel like a thief if 
I were to take any of it’ 

The old General opened his eyes as -wide as he 
could, and stared in astonishment at the simplicity 
of the youth. ‘I’m afraid you are out of your 
mind,’ said he. ‘ The will says, “ the black cabinet 
with all its contents.” The bank-notes were in it, 
and of course they are yours.’ 

‘ And yet, it must be a mistake-’ 

. ‘ But I tell you it is no mistake,’ exclaimed the 
General impatiently. ‘ Look at the inscription, 
“The Reward of Fidelity 1” To whom should 
that apply but to you 1 Put the money in your 
pocket, Walter, and let us have no more absurd 
doubts about it’ 

Buf/the young man persisted in his refusal, and 


pushed the packet away from him. ‘ It is too 
much,’ said he; ‘I cannot think of ri»bbing y.iu 
of such a large sum.’ 

‘ Robbing me 1 ’ ejaculated the Genern I. ‘ Why, 
the idea, my good fellow, is preposter. >us! You 
will rob no one but yourself if you refuse tljo 
windfall. I insist upon your taking the money.’ 

‘No sir. I cannot bring mysolf to think of it 
Mr Lofoud can never have intended to give me 
such a large sum. It is quite impossible!’ 

‘ Well, then.’ said the Qenew^ greatly touched 
by such singular unselfishness, *J must settle the j 
business. If you won’t take the money, I will 
take ym. From this day, Walter, you are my j 
son! Come to my heart Old as it is, it beats ! 
w'armly for fidelity and honesty. Hianks to God i 
that He has given me such a son in my lonely old , 
t^e!’ i 

Walter stood as if rooted to the spot But the ' 
old man drew him to his breast and embraced him ! 
warmly, till both found relief for their feelings in , 
tears. 

* But my father!’ stammered the young man at i 
last ‘ My father is all alone at home !’ J 

‘ Oh, WQ will start off to him at once, bag and ! 
baggage! ’ e.xclaimed tlio General. * I know your | 
Fatherland well, and shall very soon feel myself 
more at home there th.'in I am in France, where ; 
there is not a creature left to care for me. Yes, | 
Walter, we will go to the glorious Bernese Ober- ; 
laud, atid buy ground, and build a house, within j 
view of your nobh' mountains, and live there j 
with your father! ITe shall have cattle and goats ; 
to cheer his heart in lus old age, and we will ; 
lead a hajijty life together as long as God spares 1 
ns ! I know' you would not feel coiuh^rtable here, j 
so let ns make up our minds, and start for the | 
mountains as soon as we can.’ 

Walter in Ids happine.ss could scarcely be.lievo | 
his ears, and thought the whole a splendid dream, j 
But he soon foiuul the reality. The General sold ■ 
Ida property in France, ami departed w'ith Ida | 
adopted son" to Switzerland, wh'fere he carried out . 
the intention he had bo suddenly formed. Old ! 
Toni Ilirzel renewed his youth when he had Ids | 
son once more beside him, and he and the 
General soon became fast fii tids. A yc'ar bad ■ 
scarcely passed ere a beautif;] lumse was built near 1 
MeyriiJgen, and furnished with every comfort; ; 
widle an ample garden snn-ounded by meadows, ; 
in which cows and o.xeu fed, added to the beauty ! 
of the scene. Walter’s dream had become a 
reality ; and everything around 1dm was so much | 
better than he hatl ever dared to hope, that his 
heart overflowed with gratitude to Goii, and to the 
benefactor wdio had done so much for him. 

Nor W'as this prosperity undcsei'ved. Walter 
Irad not .<peut his tune in idleness and sloth. 
He knew that the diligent hand luaketh its 
owner rich, and he managed the land wdth so 
much energy and skill, that lie soon became 
renowned as one of the best farmers in tbe 
Oberland. The General and Toni assisted him 
wdth their counsel and help as far as they were 
able; and the old soldier soon experienced the 
beneficial influence of an active outdoor life and 
the change of air and scene. His pale cheeks 
grew once more ruddy with health, and he soon 
grew so active, that he even forgot that his right 
foot lay huried on the field of Waterloo. 

Thus tlie little family lived in liappiuess, enjoy- 
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looking out on na immense atlas the name 
some spelling of wkich has 

^a feasted its being inco^ 

^ and racks bis 

bndns met &e meaning of prases made 
aa^st«noa« !in; > their passage through a variety of 
emsliitental telegraph offices with clerks of all 
nBtioaalities. His skill in expanding curtly (owing 
to this immense cost) telegraphed news, from the 
end of the globe, is in constant requisition; 
he is a standing gazetteer and a court newsman as 
well, his geographical knowledge and his acquaint¬ 
anceship with the leading politicians and emi¬ 
nent personages of the world being about equally 
required. In the intervals that occur between the 
anival of telegrams, this fourth gentleman is 
whiling away his time by reading a huge pile of 
flimsy, giving accounts of suicides by hanging, 
drow’ning, poisoning, and, other means—of which 
a large number take place daily in London, only 
tlie most interesting of which, however, are pub¬ 
lished—of attempted suicides, of accidents of every 
conceivable kind, and of alleged mysterious occur¬ 
rences which the fertile brain of the impecunioua 
penny-a-liner endeavours to palm off on the wary 
and suspicious sub-editor and his astute assistants. 

But what is the chief sub-editor about during 
all this time ? He is busily engaged in throwing 
‘ copy ’ away. As the news comes in, he hastily 
glances over it, and that which at the first sight 
appears to his practised eye unfit for publication 
is immediately, to use a technical expression, 
‘basketed.’ That which he thinks may yield 
some readable matter is accumulated into a 
little heap, to be lifted by the first assistant dis¬ 
engaged. Then as the revised ‘ copy ’ leaves the 
hands of the assistant, the chief sub-editor again 
looks over it, to ascertain w’hethcr, in his judgment, 
the whole or some part of the particular "matter 
may not indeed be worth publisliing, or whether 
the assistant may not have allowed some inju¬ 
dicious sentiment or libellous expression to escape 
bis attention. The principal generally writes the 
summary of the foreign news, and is particularly 
attentive to the titles given to the various para¬ 
graphs, telegrams, reports, and so forth, as well as 
to the arrangement and di.sposition of the news 
into articles of so many paragraphs, the promi¬ 
nence to be given to the article in tiie paper, 
and as to wliether particular news shall be given 
in the form of a paragraph, or as a separate article 
with an imposing heading, and whether the type 
shall be minion, leaded minion, or bourgeois. 

Thus the night wears away, and hal l-past one a.m. 
is reached without much cessation in the amount 
of silent progressive work in the sub-editorial room. 
Then there is a great and sudden falling off, and 
by two o’clock the assistants are generally dis¬ 
missed, the chief remaining another half-liour to 
see the paper ‘to bed;’ that is, to ascertain that 
the foreman printer has carried out all his instruc¬ 
tions, and to see that no hitch occurs at the lust 
moment. During the night, this iumortant func¬ 
tionary has had interviews with the Editor himself 
and foreman printer as to the number of columns 
in leading articles, specially ordered articles on 
general topics, literal, reviews, or letters from 
correspondents, which the Editor intends to print; 
and as to the number of columns out of the total 
extent of the paper which the printer has in type 
at a specified hour. ‘•Thus the amount of ‘ copy ’ 


required is regulated with an aocumey, often 
calculated to a line! 

The sub-editor’s peaoeM routine k fire(|ttently 
interrupted by importunate visitors Tins man 
wants to know whether the report of a secret 
meeting of the International Society would be 
aoceptimie; and that person whether he could have 
a letter inserted in next day’s iwue shewing how 
badly he had been treated by the magistrate at a 
district police court, who had flned only a few 
shillings, a cabman by whom^ho had been grossly 
insulted. Then a tradesman’s assistant will coll 
to see if ho cannot, under the guise of giving the 
public information respecting a wonderful new 
invention, obtain the assistance of the newspaper 
in puffing his master’s wares. A critical ques¬ 
tion will sometimes arise os- to whether some 
special intelligence ought or ought not to be 
inserted, and a grave conclave of all in charge of 
the journalistic department of the paper is then 
held. And thus the night wears away—the paper 
is at length out of the hands of the literary staff, 
stereotyped, and got to press; and tl»o tired sub¬ 
editor trudges borne to enjoy his well-earned rest. 
And if his home be at some distance, say in the 
suburbs of London, his bead may be hardly laid 
on the pillow ore the first batch of printed slieets 
is issuing from the office, or perhaps on its xvay 
novUi or south by rail. 

The typical sub-editor is a man of large journal¬ 
istic experience, and generally between forty and 
fifty years of age. lie is not ordinarily one of 
your press Bohemians, but quiet, severe, aud 
respectable. His work is of an e.vhau.stive nature, 
and it quickly ages him ; yet the necessities of 
his position requiring a constant attention to his 
health, he not uncommonly reaches a green old 
age, and may be met with in a suburban retire¬ 
ment living upon the savings of his more vigorous 
years. 

ALPINE FLOWERS AND BIRDS. 

Tiieee is no grander 8i)cctacle than sunrise in the 
Al])s. The atmosphere is so perfectly clear, that 
distant objects seem close at hand, only too soon 
to be obscured in the haze produced l>y the hotter 
rays of tiie noonday sun. Aly first view of this 
great awakening of Nature was front the summit 
of one of the .Jura ]>caks about three o’clock on 
a Jfay morning. The sky assumed the deepest 
violet hue; and as the sun rose behind it, the edges 
of the clouds were strealced with golden and 
scarlet rays. Tlien, as with a joyful bound, the 
orb of day burst forth on the horizon, and all 
Nature seemed to be hymning its morning song of 
praise. Far away, rose one pure virgin peak of 
stainless snow against the azure sky; it w'as the 
summit of Mont Blanc, a hundred miles distant 
Imagination might easily picture it as the pinnacle 
of some celestial city. 

We can scarcely w'onder, when this god of the 
sky clothes himself with his sparkling rol^e and 
golden crown, that heathen nations made him 
their first object of worship. The early inhabit¬ 
ants of Switzerland sang hymns of triumph at the 
break of day. Then fire became the symbol, and 
the shepherds on the Alpine slopes believed they 
could bring their god down to earth by collecting 
a handful of dried leaves and rubbing two pieces 
of w'ood together. The red spark was kindled, the 
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toB^e of flame broke forth, and then they brought 
their offmngH to propitiate a being eo powerfuL 
Milk, butter, and aweet-smelling herbs were poured 
into it Happy indeed was it when nations were 
satisfied witlj th^e i^mple offering8, and did not 
demand hecatombs of catUe or the oiood of men 
for their deities. Relics of such sujperstitions are 
to be found even in this eiflightoned age ; when a 
fire bursts out iu a Swiss chdlet, the shepherd may 
be seen with a small cup of milk in his hand, 
slowly pouring it drop by drop into the devouring 
element. 

To return to that daybreak scene in the Jura, 
The snow had not yet melted on the roadside; 
but over the white surface and beneath the pine- 
ivoods, thousands of crocuses aud other spring 
flowers of varied hue raised their lovely chalices, 
content to adorn that lonely height, where the 
steps of man so seldom trod. To the lover of 
botany, not the least attraction of ‘the play¬ 
ground of Europe ’ lies in its Alpine plants. Those j 
travellers who can visit Switzerland about the 
month of June have their reward in the wonderful 
profusion and variety of the tapestried pastures. 
A month later, I was wandering over the slopes 
of the Vul des Orrnonds, gathering cluster after 
cluster of flowers, drinking in the sweet air, listen¬ 
ing to the btdls of the cattle, aud admiring the 
rich brown of the j)ictures']ue woo<leu chalets of 
Sopey; wliilst above all towered the peaks of the 
Diabiercts, then covered with snow, soon to be 
melted under the July sun. 

Here were acres of the beautiful white narcissus, 
beloved of the. gods, with its powerful scent, so 
dangerous to the nerves, that for this reason it was 
consecrated to the Furies, who stupefied with its 
odour those who had incurred their vengeance. 
Tlic commonest of this class, which w'c know well 

lUS 

The daffodils 

That conic biffo’ o the swallow dares, and slake 

The winds ot with beauty, 

were over ; but the smaller kind, sometimes called 
Leut lilies, might occasionally be found. Tliere 
were large patches so brilliantly blue with the 
small gentian that the grass could scarcely be 
seen; this was the (1. venut, a star of about half an | 
inch across, w'ith a pure wdiite eye ; even more j 
beautiful than the grander bell, wliich is often 
usetl for edging our gardens. The varieties of 
tliis class of ]>huit3 are very numerous, and few 
di.splay so full a series of colours. It lias been 
said that red, blue, yellow, and white are never 
found in the same class ; yet they are all exhibited 
here, with many compound colours. 

Though the snowdrop had only left its leaves to 
mark its habitat, yet there was the spring snow¬ 
flake, so easily mistaken for it, w'hich, from its 
loveliness and purity, tho Swiss have dedicated to 
St Agnes, the patron saint of young virgins, and 
call it St Agnes’ flower. The silvery artemisia 
.spreads its highly aromatic leaves, from which the 
bitter liqueur called creme d’absinthe is distilled. 
One variety is known by the name of the ‘old 
man,’ so gray aud powdery is its appearance. In 
France it is the garde-robe, as the housewives place 
it in'their drawers to save their apparel from the 
attacks of the destructive moth. Tarragon is 
another of the same genus, giving flavour to salad 
aud vinegar ; and all are dedicated to Diana, the 


goddess of ehastity^and purity, from the appear- 
mce «f the leaves. The cardamine was tbere, 
sometimes o^ed cuckoo ftoweir, as it is 
fonad wbeA tbat bird titters its wd.come note. It 
was ial^uced into Englax^ in 1629, and Is 
described M mi old book celled the Paradwe of 

the author‘by 

my especM good frieitd fyadescante, who brought 
it among many othmr dainty plants from beyond 
tho seas, and imparted thereof a root to me.’ Here 
is the blue chiooiy, and harebells richer in colour 
and variety than Scotland can sheWj justifying the 
poet’s words: 

The harebell bright and blue, 

That decks the dingle wild, 

Iu whose cerulean blue 
Heaven’s own blest tint we view; 

On days serene and mild. 

How beauteous, like an azure gem, 

She droopeth from the gracefni stem ! 

Saxifrages are most numerous, and form a beautiful 
covering to rocks and old walls. The silvery 
margins to the leaves mark the longifolia ; and the 
mountain-climber when he sits down to his frugal 
dinner will not forget to gather the golden variety, 
so W'dl known as the cresson de roche, to add a 
piquant flavour to his bread. It grows at a height 
of eight thousand feet; whilst the bryoides has 
been found above eleven thousand feet high. 
Here is the favourite of Linnmus, which he named 
the pink dianthus, or flower of God, with its 
delicious fragrance; the purple aster; countless 
hyacinths ; tall blue and white campanulas; the 
sweet-scented yellow Alpine wallflower; and the 
chaste and elegant wood-anemone: 

Hymph of the wood and forest glade, 

In thine own fair vestal robes arrayed, 

In the calm of the silent silvan bow'ers, 

’Tis sweet to gaze on thy drooping flowers ; 
(-’liaste and pure as the driven snow, 

Yet faintly tinged with a purple glow; 

Like mountain crests 
On some Alpine height. 

When the snow-drift rests. 

In the evening light! 

One more must be added to this long list, tho 
pretty Olocluitk dee Alpcs, its delicate stem bearing 
two bell-shaped lilac flowers, fringed at the edges, 
growing out of a tuft of round leaves like a 
shilling, and therefore named soldanella. From 
all these let us make up our bouquet, placing round 
it the maiden-hair, the holly fern, the cystopteris, 
and numberless club-mosses and lichens. 

But the llow’ers are not the only attraction to the 
lover of nature. Ere the sky is coloured, or the 
light breeze announces the approach of day, the 
birds give the signal for Nature to awake. There 
are those that seldom descend lower than the snow¬ 
line, and love the wild and magnificent peaks. 
Such arc the now rare birds tho golden eagle aud 
the lammergeier, only met with in the deepest 
recesses of the Tyrol. Organised for the highest 
flights, they are the true sailors of the atmosphere; 
There is also the ciwuca or chough, a crow of 
intensely black plumage, with a yellow beak aud 
l)ri"ht red claws, which loves the snowy regions. 
Those tourists who seek’the glaciers of Monte 
Rosa aud the Col du Qt!>ant will perhaps remember 
large flocks of them uttering their discordant notes 
among the broken rocks and steep precipices. 
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Smrtluiig YweB to a ditszjr baght in tbe air 

Ibala a cbaami far '^U fir-trees, steeples, old 

towers, i&e Iwttlemeii^ of eastles overlooking the 
iralle^ Itoieto^ ^^^8, Sharp pointed edgvUks are 
<he fhxm iSiejr ohoose for their nests. Sociable 
laeixnite >€11 ^ air, condemned like those who 
dwelt in ihe desert of Thebes to the most frugal 
«ad aastere food, Ihey delight in solitude, and tbe 
floats space that separates them Irom man the more 
are they in their element 

There are other interesting species which tbe 
fiwiss naturalists describe for u& Tbe snow bunt¬ 
ing, as well as the accentor, chooses the stony bare 
ground which lies between the place where vege¬ 
tation ceases and perpetual snow begins. Nine 
thousand feet above the sea do they seek and find 
the insects necessary for their existence ; beetles, 
butterflies, and spiders are nestled in the crags 
and clefts of the rocks, placed there by Him who 
giveth food to every living thing in due season. 

It has often been remarked by naturalists that 
the song of birds is borrowed from the sounds 
heard around. Whether that be true or not, the 
cry of a bird has often formed its name. Some 
of these have passed down to us from age to age, 
and from people to people. Take the crow as an 
instance; in the Sanscrit we find it called kara-va, 
in Greek korax, in Genuan krahe, in Latin corvus, 
in French corbeau. The imploring cry of the 
crane is expressed in many languages by its name ; 
German krane, in French grane, in Latin gras, in 
Greek gera-nos. Where is tbe sportsman who, 
■when hearing that the Sanscrit name for partridge 
is titiri, would not recognise the sonnd he has so 
often heard in the evening ? A particular page in 
Aristotle pnzzled naturalists, until the curlew’s cry 
pronounced its own name, and cleared up the 
mystery. 

One very remarkable but shy Alpine bird 
should not be omitted. When the traveller is 
passing through the pine forests he will hear a 
sound proceeding from their deep recesses resem¬ 
bling ‘ crack,’ or at some seasons ‘ cuit.’ It is the 
nut-cracker, which feeds on the pine-cones, and 
is rarely seen. Long before other birds have begun 
to build, in March, ere the snow has melted off 
the ground under the trees, it builds its nest; 
and instead of being noisy, it becomes silent and 
stealthy in its movements. Standing beside the 
torrent as it rushes down over the huge boulders, 
the observer will notice • a conspicuous little 
bird, with throat and breast of white, darting 
arrow-like up the stream, or ])erched upon a rock. 
It is named, like its British congener, the dipper. 
Then there is the beautiful wall-creeper, with its 
ash-coloured back and breast, crimson and black 
•wings, and black tail tipped with %vhite, ranging 
to above ten thousand feet, playing on the snow- 
beds, and feeding on the scanty vegetation which 
here and there takes root among the rocks. 

Strange to say, there is an abundant supply of 
insects upon which these birds live, even in the 
moat desolate regions. The Desoria or glacier 
flea thrives in a temperature seldom rising above 
the freezing-point; they may be seen in great 
numbers in the shallow pools of water under the 
glacier stones, and when clisturbed, jump about and 
rush to the bottom, where they form an animated 
mass of black dots. Grasshoppers and beetles 
love the higher pastui'es; and many butterflies, 
verj' rare in England, may there be collected as 


they flatter from floe^ to flower. Teiy interesting 
it i» to notice tbe variouii examples of the wemder- 
ful way in whidi the Creator adapts the f<arms of 
Miimal life to thdr positioa. Let kam a lesson 
of joy fifom ffli,ck ca theta, breaking through the 
chrysalis, like the insect, to reach a higher life, 
and rising like the bird with its j<^ous song, 
'true to the kindred points of heairen and home.* 

THE COOL ENqLISHMAN. 

CHAPTEB THE LAST. 

The family record from which the latter part 
of this story is derived, is so extremely fragmen¬ 
tary that the story' might almost have ended here. 
From anotlier source, however, the writer has been 
enabled to present to his readers what they may 
rely upon as an authentic sequel to tlie foregoing 
narrative. It may be that our hero %vas flattered 
and pleased by the enthusiasm with which lie had 
been received, which, as he had a very good 
opinion of himself, could not have failed to be 
highly gratifying to his vanity. But what is still 
more puzzling is, tliat Simon, in a speech which 
he delivered upon the knoll to the as.sembled 
listeners, so twisted the real facts, and misrepre¬ 
sented the whole case, as to make himself 
appear a man of heroic valour and almost super¬ 
human coolness, which with all reverence for our 
worthy friend, we have no hesitation in saying 
was somewhat far-fetched. As the family tradi¬ 
tion to which Avc have before referred does not 
attempt to explain this extraordinary behaviour 
on the part of our liero, the interests of strict 
veracity call upon us to do so, though the task 
may perhaps be slightly prejudicial to the char¬ 
acter of that personage. 

The chance of immortalising himself, the pros¬ 
pect of seeing his name spread far and wide, not 

only among the country-people of A-, but 

W'herever his fame might reach, (must have been 
an almost irresistible temptation. Besiiles, if the 
truth must be told, our hero had partaken lieely, 
perhaps rather too freely of usquebaugh, which, by 
the merest accident we presume, he Jiad found in 
the inn, and whicr: he had doubtless quaffed to 
drown the fatigue and excitement of the ])recod- 
ing night; and as his const tution had never l)een 
inured to the effects of Irish whisky or indeed 
strong liquor of any kind, the reader will easily 
allow for any flights of imagination in the dis¬ 
course which Mr Simon Lee made to the assembled 
rustics. 

With his insignificant little figure reared to its 
full height, with his huge white nightcap stand¬ 
ing erect on his head, and with one hand raised 
aloft, to lend emphasis to his words, Simon com¬ 
menced his discourse in an attitude like that of 
a Koman orator iu the Forum. On the other 
hand, the auditors below, with their grotesque 
limbs and eagerly upturned faces, might be fitly 
compared to a crowd of Satyrs, the fabulous 
half-human inhabitants of the woody glades. 

At first Simon assumed a tone .of affected 
modesty and humility. He did not, he said, take 
very much credit to himself for the courage and 
presence of luind which he had displayed on the 
preceding night It was only wnat a man of 
determined and resolute disposition like himself 
•w'ould have done in similar circumstances; and 
besides the desire to shew an example to those 
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Whook .xis(ur« Itad kse kvithSj tistdotnd vith 
courage Hxim liiaudi^ iroaM iutoa% luure 
pfompbed hita to firMdm » «<dm dffioaoAaofic 
ia sadb a time of 

But the uB(|uehaa^ be^^omiof to crorl^ Suacm 
eradually launched mto a etiU more self^-ecm- 
ndeut strain, to which the rustics below listened 
with respecaul«attentioii. 

It was not for him, he said, to trumpet his own 
praises, and such he was never in the habit of 
doing. Nevertheless he must direct their atten- 
lion-~if it were only for their own sakes, and that 
they might profit by his example—to the pecu¬ 
liar nature of the courage which he, Simon, 
had fortunately had the opportunity of dis¬ 
playing on the previous niglit. It might be, 
continued he, that he had had a kind of pre- 
Bcieuce or fore-knowledgo of the coming of 
the flood when he first went to sleep. It was 
accordingly without any great degree of surprise 
or alarm that he was awakened at midnight and 
made aware of its approach, lie was aroused 
from his slumbers, lie was called upon to flee for 
safety. There was the alternative of an awful 
death, or an ignominious flight, Simon was, 
he confessed it, sixbject to human frailties and 
weaknesses. What human being was not? For 
a moment he hesitated as to which course of 
conduct to pursue—but only for a moment; 
‘for never,' exclaimed Simon, growing more and 
more grandiloquent, ‘will 1 sufl'er my honour to 
be soiled by a base and degrading flight; never 
will 1 lorsake my i)ost wlien Duly bids me stay ! ’ 

How Simon’s honour could possibly be soiled by 
taking a couimou ami reasonable precaution to 
secure his ]>ersoual safety, or what our hero could 
mean by ‘ his post,’ we have always been at a loss 
to conjecture. The rustics, however, though the 
latter part of the oration ^ s somewhat too high- 
Jhiwii to be comprehenbibie to them, yet under- 
falood buflicient of it to perceive that it was lofty 
aud liigiiilied in tone, and worthy of the great 
I man who uiteiefl it. Thej’-gave a deep murmur, 
or rather growl, ol approbation and admiration. 

Iteterimned to push to the uttenuoat the oppor¬ 
tunity thus afl'orded, our hero proceeded, )iy 
foicibly coutra-.tiiig his own resolute conduct with 
tliat ot otlier.', who, in time of sudden danger, are 
too apt to neglect the safety of others in seeking 
their own. 

His first Jimjmlse had been to render assistance 
to til )se who might be in need of it, when he dis¬ 
covered that the inmates of the inn had lied just 
before the flood burst upon the dwelling. Thanks, 
however, to his exertions—though w'hat these were 
the writer has never been able to ascertain—the 
inn and a considerable portion of the property it 
contained w’^as preserved from destruction ! ‘ But 
1 ask no reward for what 1 have done,’ con¬ 
tinued Simon, wdth an air of lofty self-denial; ‘an 
approving conscience is its own reward; and it 
will be enough if the humble part 1 have taken 
in what might possibly have been a frightful 
catastrophe, shall incite others to go aud do like¬ 
wise upon all future occasions.’ 

Here, as before, the rustics gave a deep growl 
of upfilause, for Simon had evidently spoken some¬ 
thing very fine indeed. Our hero concluded his 
discourse with some fine moral axioms, which 
coming from so brave a man, could m't fail to 
be both impressive and instructive. 


It vrtMilil b» tuele«s to atten^ to itibe 

«iotud ite aoditota, who, forced to cttotioi 
tordar elBuottoXui while our hero was speaking, were 
now at fall liberty to ^ve vent to their pent-up 
feelings. Three deafening cheers were given for 
the ‘cool Englishman’ who had done such heroic 
deeds—-deeds, it must indeed be admitted, some¬ 
what vague and shadowy as regards reality. In¬ 
deed, such an outburst ci enthusiasm, we are 
confidently assured, had never been heard, within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

Mr Simon Lee had intimated his intention to < 
proceed to W-as soon as the flood had suffi¬ 

ciently subsided; whereupon the rustics noisily 
volunteered to ca/rry him there. This offer, how- 1 
ever, Simon, after some consideration, declined, ! 
stating as a reason his unwillingness to put their ! 
zeal and enthusiasm to so severe a test But his | 
real motive for declining their assistance was, 1 
we strongly suspect, a slight doubt on his own | 
part as to the kind of sensation which might 

be created in the good old city of W- by 

his appearance in its streets accompanied by so 
noisy and numerous a band of admirers. He 
accordingly thanked the energetic villagers in a 
gracious manner for their proffered aid; but ’ 
added, that being a man of humble and modest j 
disposition, he was not ambitious of such a public ' 

entry into the town of W-, but would be well ' 

satisfied if permitted to perform his journey by [ 
the stage-coach. Ee-entering the inn, Simon ' 
changed his garb for that of travelling costume, ' 
and alter many effusive farewells, was in due course 
whirled off to W- 

We pass over a period of twenty years, and find 
that a great change has come over the village of 

A-. It .seems as if some mighty enchanter had 

waved his wand over the scene, and transformed 
it by the magic of his potent spell. The little 
rustic village has disappeared, and in its stead now i ■ 
stuud.s a thriving town, whose streets arc noisy j 
with the hum of traffic. Even Nature herself 
seems to have jiut on another garb, that she might j 
not be beliiud-hand in this iiioiiem age of progre.ss. j 
The stream which erstwhile traversed the valley, i 
seems somehow to have enlarged itself into a river, 
with villas and sloping gardens lining its banks. 
Water-works too have been established upon the 
river, aud a Railway traverses the town, while a 
large tunnel pierces the hills near the ,sup])use(l 
abode of the once dreaded Demon. 

Many strangers come and go, ^ome upon busi¬ 
ness and some upon pleasure. Summer was waning 
into autumn, when upon a certain day an elderly 
geutleuiaii, accomiianied by a party of ladies, 
alighted at the piatforiu. They have evidently 
come from a di.stance, aud to judge by their luggage, 

they intend to p<iss some time in A-. Placing 

themselves in a fly, they are driven to a hotel 
of somewhat pretentious aspect, iu the coffee-room 
of wffiich they find, posted up over the mantel¬ 
piece, the following strangely worded piece of 
mformatiou .* 

Notice. 

This is to certify that'this Inn—tbougb con¬ 
siderably enlarged and renovated—^is really the 
Inn which many years ago witnessed that great 
Flood, which was so destjactive to all other 
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buildings except this Inn. This is also the Inn 
where the English gentleman lodged on the night 
of tlie Flood, who behaved so bravely on that 
occasion, and whose memory yet lingers in these 
parts. 

The bell is rung, and the landlord is sum¬ 
moned. 

' May I ask,’ interrogates the elderly gentleman 
of the party, ‘if you recollect the great flood 
which took place twenty years ago ?’ 

‘Indeed I do sir,’ replies the obsequious host, 

‘ for I was landlord of this inn when it was nearly 
carried away.’ 

‘ Have you ever again seen the English gentle¬ 
man who slaved in the inn upon that occasion V 

‘The Cool Englishman, as we called him sir. 
No; he has never, to the best of my knowledge, 
been in A—— since.’ 

‘ Well,’ quoth the elderly gentleman, raising his 
hat, ‘the Cool Englishman was yotir obedient 
servant, come to revisit the scene of the disaster ! ’ 

THE NATIONAL ALBU^iL 

Theue are many national records stowed away in 
various corners of the vast metropolis of the Hintish 
Empire ; but there are none of so sadly interesting 
a character as those of which W'o are about to write. 
Some records immortalise all that is good in a 
nation—its valour, its industry, and so forth ; but 
there is a dark sitle to every picture ; and merry 
England, with all its beauties, its smiling field.s, its 
pretty cottages, lordly man.sions, and industrious 
peojdc, possesses a record, the sadness of which 
is vivid and striking. 

We find this dark record in a series of books 
svliich are kept at the Home Olfice ; and from the 
fact of their being continuous volumes, and having 
every page illustrated w’ith the portraits of persons 
who have at some time or another been confiiu'd j 
in one or other of Her Majesty’s prisons, we cannot 
fiiul a more appropriate name for the whole series 
than that of The National Allntm. The volumes in 1 
quc.stion are of the ordinary ledger size a-, used in 
commercial houses, are bound in dark-coloured 
leather, and are arranged in prcs.ses according to 
the year and letters of reference. In these books 
are to be found the ‘record’ and carte-dc-visite of 
every prisoner confined within the limit.s of the 
United Kingdom; the governor of each prison 
being roquiri'd by law to forward to the Home 
Secretary within a prescribed period the particulars 
relating to each new prisoner whom lie takes into 
his charge. On arrival at the Home Ofiice, the 
records and portraits are placed in a box with ; 
alphabetical compartments to it, where they await j 
their turn to be entered and fastened in the par¬ 
ticular book for which they are destined, the 
portrait being gummed upon the left-hand side 
of the folio, and the record written to the right 
of it. 

In m.any of these mrtraits the pri-soners, espe¬ 
cially those sentenced to short terms, appear in 
their own clothes ; while those who are undergoing 
long periods of imprisonment are photographed in 
their prison dress. There they stand, row after 
row, men, women, and children of all age.s, and of 
eveiy condition in life, from the fraudulent bank 
director with the gray haira of age, down to the 
little tagged Arab ofl the Loudon streets, forming 


in never-ending file the great criminal army of 
l^gland. Sadly and painfully interesting are the 
pages of these fearful volumes; and as we turn 
over the leaves, the eve becomes fascinated with 
the stolid faces, and the mind absorbed with the 
details of the dark secrets which the dretrd 
records on every aide ruthlessly reveal. 

When a prisoner is charged with committing a 
crime, and it is thought that he has been previously 
convicted, the police have only to refer to the index 
to the Album, and if the name of the person is 
there, they will also find the number of the folio 
in which his portrait and record are entered ; and 
on turning to it will of course immediately see 
whether it is the same individual or not. This is 
how the previous convictions of the juisoner in a 
late notorious murder case were brought to light. 
Very few of the faces in the National Album, 
when allowance is made for the disfigurement 
caused by the prison dress and cropped hair, 
exhibit any very marked peculiarities, though here 
and there we find a countenance of a sensual and 
somewhat forbidding aspect. Strange to say, the 
records of many of these unhappy creatures shew 
that they have received a liberal education, and 
have also at an earlier period of their lives attended 
Sunday-schools. 

During the past six years about o)ie hundred and 
eighty thousand criminals have thus been registered; 
and a volume, under the title of the Iftdntml 
Criuiinals Register, containing the portraits and 
records of those who have Ix'cu convicted more 
' than once, has lately been publbhed by authority, 

' after having been prinletf by pnsoneis in Her 
I Majesty’s Prison, l’ri.xlon. There it» a severe touch 
of irony in tlie fact that some of those whose 
features and acts are recorded in the ]>age,s ot the 
Album should thus be engaged on a work de.stined 
to do themselves a bad turn at some future time *, 
thougli, even with thc.se precautions on the jiart of 
the authorities, a goodly portion of criuiinals and 
their coulierea manage to escape the clutches of 
the law. 

Many of the personages who figure in the 
National AUmm have passi-d the gicuter part of 
their lives in prison ; and the mimher of aliases 
adopted by them is lather nmuaing; one woman, 
fur instanee, who huu lieui eouvieted for the 
thirty-ninth time, having no fewer tlian sixteen 
aliases. In addition to the volumes already men¬ 
tioned, there are other.-, containing the descriptions 
of certain marks which have been found on tho 
bodies of pnsoneis on tlieir first entering the 
jinson; amt in ca-es where these have been found 
difficult of explanation, rough pen-and-ink sketches 
of the same are given. The»e, marks are princi¬ 
pally tutloo-marks, and vary in size and de.scnption, 
from the simple ring pricked into the finger, to 
the figures of ships, amdiors, birds, quadrupeds, 
kc .; while the figures of men or women are exhi¬ 
bited on the breasts or backs of some of the priso¬ 
ners. The vegetable kingdom is also well repre¬ 
sented, and one man was found to bo tattooed 
from shoulders to feet with the representation of 
a large fish. Many of the marks are of a descrip¬ 
tion fit only for record in tho pages where they 
are to be found, and are calculated to exeito 
wonder at the depraved taste of those permit¬ 
ting themselves to be decorated in this terrible 
fashion. 

Crime of all kinds is of courae represented in 
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the sad records vrhich cover the pages of the 
National Album; but one is struck with the 
frequency of the convictions for assaults on 
defenceless women and children, and for other 
crimes of a nameless nature. Many of these, if 
not the majority of them, are, strange to say, 
committed by old men, or men long past the meri¬ 
dian of life; and the saddest sight of all in these 
saddest of books is to see the man, whose gray 
hairs and bowed shoulders tell us only too plainly 
of the Destroyer’s approach, spending the last 
<lays of his life in a prison for a foul and 
degrading crime. 

Tlie national sin of drunkenness must be 
credited with most, if not all, of the crimes 
wdiich fill the National Album with these* portraits 
and records ; and it is a sad thing that one of the 
most civilised nations on the iaco of the earth 
.should be a prey to such an unmitigated evil. 

One singular fact connected with the portraits 
of prisoners is, that men who have been charged 
witli and convicted of crimes of a ferocious char¬ 
acter appear to be the most meek-faced indi¬ 
viduals m the vast criminal army. There are 
exceptions, but the fact is nevertheless a striking 
one. There is one important omission in this 
fearful picture-gallery, lor we miss among the 
laces of the greatest criminals those whom the 
law has been compelled to deprive of their exist¬ 
ence. Neither poi traits nor records are forwarded 
to the Home Olfice in such ca^es, as of coui-se 
there w'ouM he no object in doing so. They will 
iicv(‘r he ‘ wanted ’ again ! 

Many things are tlone now hy the authorities 
to assist piisoners when discharged from jail, 
which at one iieriod would have been oondemnocl 
hv homo ]>cr^ons as a piece of useless sympathy. 
For instance, when a piisoner leaves the place in 
which he has been coiitir ■ he has, if his conduct 
has been good during hi. incarceration, to receive 
a certain smn of money from the jail authorities, 
besidoh a railw ij pass to his home or the town he 
Mislios to reacli.* To reach their homes, many of 
theM' persons have to pass through the metiopolis, 
where, if not iooke<l alter, they would doubtless 
soon lull into bad company, and quickly find their 
way back to pri'-oii again. To prevent this, a 
gentleman from the Home Olhco awaits the (lis- 
ciiaiged man’s ariival at the railway station, takes 
Irom him Ins posji, and conducts him in a cab to 
the tenninus of llio other railway along which 
he iS to ride to his destination. The ex-coiivicts 
arc very thankful for this care and attention, and 
oiten try to express their gratitude in many 
amusing ways. 

Ho much for the cflicacy of English prison-disci¬ 
pline. It would nevertheless be much better if 
there could be a system of classificatioii adopted in 
all our prisons, by which old olfenders or habitual 
criminals might be kept separate from others, 
and submitted to a severer form of iirison-labour. 
Prisoners might also he classified according to 
the crime they have committed, so that those who 
have been convicted of unnatural oirencos might bo 
altogether deprived of the means of communicating 
with, and dejiraving the minds of, fellow-prisoners 
of purer morals than their own. It seems strange, 
for instance, why soldiers and sailors who have 
only been guilty of purely military olfences, such as 
insubordinate conduct, alisence without leave, &c., 
should ho compelled to herd with a lot of thieves 


and Other criminals of a much worse description j 
but so it is, as the National Album testifies; while 
even youths and children are thus brought into 
contact with the vilest characters. 

When we remember, however, what vile dens of 
squalid infamy most of our prisons used to be at 
the beginning of the century, we must acknowledge 
that vast strides in the cause of humanity have 
been taken; for instead of hot-beds of disetwe, 
these places are now—as we recently had occa¬ 
sion to remark in an article entitled * Life Under 
New Aspects’—like so many palaces of health, 
in which, though the regulations may be harsh, 
and the food w’ithout variety, everything consist¬ 
ent with the principle of punishment is done to 
make the inmates well acquainted with the bless¬ 
ings of cleanliness and iresh air. There is no 
<piestion, however, that the labour, which is 
undoubtedly severe, is somewhat indiscriminately 
applied to strong and weak persons alike; and 
hence the cause of some of tfxe deaths in prison 
of which we have lately heard a great deal, 
prison doctors, as a rule, being very much 
hardened against suffering, in consequence of 
the impostures with which they so olteu have 
to deal. A good anecdote of a case of this kind 
was related by us in a former number of this 
Journal, in which a man who pretended to have 
injured his spine, deceived not only the judge 
wiio tried him—and so got off with a much 
lighter sentence than he would otherwise have 
had—and all his attendants, but also all the 
doctors W'ho saw him, save one who recognised 
lain and laid bare the imposture. 

Amongst the most notable portraits in the 
National Album are those ot the Tichborno 
Ulaimaut—who is wonderlully reduced in si-se, aud 
hut a shadow of his former self, though looking 
hearty and well—Sarah Leverson of ‘Beautitul 
for Ever’ fame; the Htauntous; the notorious 
detectives, w'ho succeeded ultimately in getting 
detected themselves ; and—saddest of all i>erhaps, 
from one point oi view—Dr Baxter Langley, the 
imjtrisoned director. These are of cour.-e but au 
iutirute&imal portion of the sail array which thio 
remarkable series of black-hooks discloses to our 
view’, and w'hich extends baekw’ard over a penod 
of more than twenty years. Tliero is ample 
material in their pages lor the philosopher, tJie 
romancist, and the historian; W’hilc the knowledge 
tliat the cause of most of the crime therein locorded 
is due to the evils of intemperance, should cause 
the advocates for a better state of tilings to 
redouble their efforts, and never to cease until 
the greatest curse that ever bliglilod the piospocts 
of a civilised community is eradicated from our 
midst. 

THE HALF-Tl'DE BOCK. 

WffEN the writer—w’ho now resides in America— 
first knew and wont to school at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, it was little more than a village. Now it 
is a town of considerable importance, w’ith rail¬ 
roads, telegraphs, and all modem improvements. 
Then there were no steam-packets plying across the 
Solent. The principal portion of the growing town 
was situated on the rising land west of the flat, 
then called ‘ the Dover,’ through which meandered 
a small salt creek or inlet of» the sea, from whence 
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heard their comrades engaged with the officers, 
the reserve Aould ’Jiake a rash in another direc¬ 
tion and, if possible, escape. This plan was too 
hopeful not to lie carried into immediate effect. 
Morrison was left in charge of the reserve, or most 
valuable part of the cargo; whilst Lowe went 
with the other. At that time, forfeiture of the 
goods was the worst to be expected; the severe 
laws against the persons of such offenders had 
not been enacted. The punishment of a row 
was only a short Imprisonment, if detected; 
but they generally managed to escape ; for the 
officers were too eager to seize the goods, upon 
wliich their hope of reward rested, to look much 
after the offenders, from whom nothing but hard 
knocks could be had, and the capture of whom 
was, to the most sagacious of the officers, very 
much like cutting the throat of the goose which 
laid the golden eggs. 

The expedition, divided as aforesaid, jiroceeded 
towards the officers’ station, and as was expected, 
were immediately pounced upon. The usual ratt¬ 
ling of sticks in the light which ensued, and the 
shouts of the combatants, warned Morrison that his 
time for action hfid arrived, and he moved quietly 
off accordingly, with every chance of success, so 
completely had the ruse taken. Suddenly a cry 
arose amongst the officers: ‘ Divide lads, divide ; 
they make off with the best part of the booty 
towards Nettlestone.’ 

The word of command was given ; the already 
captured gooils were left in charge of half the 
number of officers ; and the rest aiul strongest 
party of the custom-house people, mounting the 
cajjtured horses and their own, started otf in the 
direction pointed out. Then occurred a fearful 
rm;c. The smugglers having the advance of nearly 
half a mile, had at first the advantage; but their 
heavily laden horses couM i t long preserve their 
speed ; and after a severe chase, the flying party 
were overtaken. Morrison, nothing daunted, rallied 
liis men, and plaeiijg the horses in the rear, witli | 
directions to the drivers to move on immediately ! 
they had recovered their breath, and as soon as j 
the fight commenced, if possible still to effect their i 
escape. 

James Morrison and his men fought like tigers 
at hay ; to him capture was ruin, not only to his 
fortune, hot to his hopes of love and happiness. 
He Mas everywhere through the light; none seemed 
able to stand before his blows, when at last he, 
came uaud to hand with the chief oflicer in charge 
of the party. If he were vanquished, the goods 
would be safe. .Tames’s strength seemed doubled, 
his eyes flashed fire, and the blows of his stick 
could he kept off no longer. The oflicer had 
behaved with great forbearance as to sacrificing 
life ; but finding himself hard pressed, and after 
several M^amings, drew a pistol and fired. James 
fell. The rest of the smugglers seeing resistance 
hopeless, and yet determined to save their leader, 
made a desperate rally and carried him otf, leaving 
the goods undefended. The capture of the goods 
Avas complete, although all the men escaped ; and 
in ati hour or two James awoke to consciousness 
in the hands of his friends. 

Shortly after their rout, the whole party of 
smugglers met at their usual place of rendezvous, 
which was the cave or subterranean chamber before 
mentioned. The labourers had according to custom 
immwiiately dispersed to their own houses; for 


they, although employed, were never trusted with 
the secrets of the gang. When the muster was 
complete, the whole party arranged themselves for 
a consultation. Poor James was made as com¬ 
fortable as possible; for it was found too dangerous 
to remove him to his usual place of residence, 
which was at a considerable distance; and since 
the effusion of blood jhad been stopped, he had 
rapidly revived. The wound was not considered 
very dangerous, and the hardy fellows were used 
to treat everything but death lightly. Lowe was 
nearly the last who arrived. He had hesitated a 
long time whether or not he should como at all; 
but with the consciousness of guilt, had considered 
that his staying away might have a suspicious 
appearance ;”he therefore put a bold front on the 
matter, and with an air rather more swaggering 
than usual with him, he made his appearance 
with his fellows. The arrival of the few remaining 
members of the body was the signal for the 
commencement of the consultation as to the cause 
of the misfortune, and the best mode of avoiding 
such a thing in future. 

The old captain of the gang was the first who 
spoke; in a few nervous words he explained 
to the meeting that it was quite clear treachery 
must have been at work ; that the very force 
in which the custom-house oflicers mustered, Avas 
of itself a convincing proof that they exjjected 
great booty and considerable resistance. The idea 
of treason was generally repudiated by the smug¬ 
glers. Who, they said, could be guilty of suim 
a thing ? Were they not all as brothers ? Had they 
not too often been tried, to allow even for a 
moment of such a suspicion being cast amongst 
those present 1 

‘ It must have been the boat-people,’ said 
Lowe. 

‘ It could not have been they,’ replied the captain; 
‘ for, us was customary, they did not knoAV where 
the fall was to be made until a few minutes before, 
udieu the information was given to them by signal 
by myself with the usual flashings aud cross- 
lights.’ 

One brought forward one suspicion, another a 
diflerent one, until at last an old smuggler, almost 
borne down by years, whose duty it Avas to watch 
about through the country, and do the other light 
business of the company—for his strength for 
carrying goods and fighting wiis gone—quietly rose 
and said: ‘ Comrades, guard the door.’ Every one 
started to Ids feet. All kncAV that some informa¬ 
tion of the gi’eatest importance Avas about to be 
given, and that the traitor must he amongst them¬ 
selves. Ev'ery one looked at his neighbour with 
blank dismay, the blood left Lowe’s cheek, but 
the light AA’as too gloomy to shew it to his fellows. 

Those whose duty it AA'as, reportc(.l that all was 
secure, and the old man then called out: ‘ William 
Lowe, step forward, and answer for your treason 
to your comrades!’ All shrank from him; and 
although he did not advance, he Avas instantly 
standing alone. The old man then resumed: 

‘ William Lowe, where were you lost Thursday 
night ?’ • 

He hurriedly answered: ^ At hoiuethat he had 
not stirred out after dark. , 

‘ If so,’ said the old man, ‘ how was it that I 
met you iu Union Street in'Eyde after eleven 
o’clock at night, coming iu a direction from Lieu¬ 
tenant’s Austen’s house i I could not be mistaken; 
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for I have lived too long in the world and had moving over the sands from the woo<l <oi the shore 
too ranch to do with tlie “ fair trade ” not to make in front of Atherly—where the Smugglers’ Cave is 
myself certain where my suspicions are once situated~in the direction of a nnmher of isolated 
aroused, 1 should have mentioned it to the cap- rocks, or rather large stones which wen sprinkled 
tain, bat that it was then only suspicion, and I here and there on the sand in front oi the cave, 
darM tedly think you were a traitor.’ hut about a quarter of a mile from the high M'ater- 

not a word; in the hard-set mark on the shore. The tide runs out and leaves 
«f ins comrades he saw his fate. a great extent of sandy beach, fon possibly nearly 

,;^JpQrther than this,’ pursued the old man; ‘Bill a mile on that shore, and the rocks spoken of are 
Ammons, one of the mbourers, told me that at more than half-way between high and low water- 
the first fight he saw a man with a red neck- mark. They are all black •with a growth of sea- 
ettshief leave our ranks, run behind a bush, and weed, so that a man’s figure in dark clothes would 
speak to the lieutenant just before the cry was not at a distance be observed npon them. In a 
raised that the best part of the goods had gone off short time the dark objects wem seen returning, 
towards Nettlestone. Who present has a red neck- For an hour afterwards all was silent; when 
erchief but William Lowe ?’ suddenly through the night-air arose a cry so 

All looked round; the proof w'as deemed con- appalling, that it struck at once to the hearts of 
elusive, and each man looked in his neighbour’s all who heard it. Some of the nearest residents 
face for confirmation of his own opinion. There in Eyde not connected with the boatmen rushed 
was evidently hut one feeling. ^ ^ to the beach, feeling asstired that some accidimt 

^ The captain, after a few minutes’ considera- must have happened ; hut all connected with the 
tion, and examining the faces of his comrades water seemed to be absent, and their boats w'ero 
pronounced the fatal woi’ds: ‘ William Lowe, you all stranded on the beach awaiting the return of 
have betray^ us. You have broken your oath, the tide, ‘ It comes from the rocks near Atlierly,’ 
You must die!’ said one ; and the whole posse of listeners rushetl 

The unhappy wretch saw not one gleam of pity to the spot, where in various attitudes of silent 
in any face—Iiis fate was sealed, and he well knew attention they found a number of men appartmtly 
that his death would follow. Notwithstanding all boatmen. ‘What is the meaning of tlial un(*arthly 
this, he did not fail; his check wiis livid, and the cry ?’ they eagerly inquired. But from the men 
moisture oozed from every pore, yet there he stood assembled they received no reply. At the time, 
erect gasping for breath, condemned as well by hia it was supposkl that all were too mnch horror- 
own conscience as by the voice of his comrade.s. stricken to interfere;• but afterwards their behav- 
A sudden cry from the man who stood nearest iour was attributed to a diil'erent motive. 

Morrison’s bed called attention to the wounded A slight ripple now curved the surface of the 
man. All thought for the time that he was dead; water; and the moon, previously souietinies ob- 
but he had only swooned, overcome by his own scured by light clouds, shone out in full rcful- 
feelings on hearing the sentence given; for at genco. Tlie ripple must have washed above the 
that moment the reality of hb friend’s treachery poor wretch’s lips, for instantly there burst foith 
Hashed suddenly on hi.s mind. a torrent of gurgling cries ; these continued for 

Nothing now remained but the mode of carrying a few moments,'when fainter and fainter grew 
out the sentence. It was the first crime of the tlie sobs of mortal agony, and it was apparent to 
kind that had taken place in that neighbourhood all that Immari assistance was of no furtlier avail, 
and amongst that set; and it was deemed necessary As soon as this was certain, all the boatmen left 
that the inode of execution should be the most in parties of two and three, none looking liack 
horrible and protracted that could be ilcvised ; or speaking. The towns-people after agreeing 
yet at the same time no one liked to stain his amongst themselvc.-: to be on the .spot the moment 
hand with blood. the tide rendered examinr.li.'n practicable the 

The old man who had brought the accusation next morning, separateil lb" their lioines, to retail 
solved the difiiculty. ‘When 1 was in Doherty’s the mysterious and dreadful stoiy to their ex- 
gang in the north of Ireland,’ said he, ‘ we were jiectaut families, 

betrayed then as now, and the sentence was that The morning came fine and clear. The earliest 
the informer should be tied on to a half-tide rock of the spectators of the night before rushed to the 
at the time of the rising flow of the tide, and left snot; and there, in the centre of the group of rocks, 
to drown.’ they found the liody of a man in a sitting posture 

No acclamation greeted his proposal ; but in chained to a ‘ liall-tide rock,’ stone dead—the 
tlie stern murmur which arose from the assembly, oxiiression on his countenance indicating tho 
the old man read their approval of the plan. awful death lie had died. It was William Lowe. 

The captain again addressing the culprit, said ; Even in the days of the narrator’s school-boy 
‘This night, at the rise of the flood-tide, you sliall life, the old inhabitants of Ryde sliunned the spot 
be exposed to its mercy ; and all within hearing of of a moonlight night when the tide came rippling 
our justice shall learn what is the fit fate for an on. The same shrieks in imagination were again 
informer.’ _ _ heard by them ; the horrors of that fearful night 

Lowe’s heart died within him. One cry for were recalled to their mind.s; and they used to point 
mercy passed his lips ; but be saw that all was in out to their children and visitors to the watering- 
vain, and he again sank into a gasping silence, jdace the spot where ‘the condeniiiod smuggler 
As it was now early dawn, all except those left to was chained by hia comrades to that “ half-tide 
guard the prisoner separated, and returned to their rock,” and drowned.’ A proper fate, they used 
homes. ' to say, for all informers. 

Thefollomng night—it was a calm, bright, beau- - -. . ... -—■ 

tilul moonlight—the tide turned to the flood at and Publiahed by W. & R. CuAUBBaa, 47 Pater- 

niue o’clock; at ten, some dark bodies were seen roster Row, Lowdom* and 239 Hieliatreeti,JBm«B 0 Bou. 
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JTWO REMARKABLE TAILORS. 
Neither the late Professor Craik in his very 
interestin'! book on the Pursuit of Knowledge 


utuhr Difficulties^ nor Dr Samuel Smiles in liis 
Self-help, has exhaustetl the material illustrative of 
self-education which dili^'cnt readers may find in 
the annals of the remote or the recent past. We 
have before us two brief biographies of men who, 
in the eighteenth century, astonished not only 
their neighbours, but many others, to whom fame 
made them known by the extent of their acquire¬ 
ments, and by the ardour with which they had 
struggled against adverse circumstances to obtain 
the knowledge they sought. It is not quite so 
easy now to appreciate th difficulties in the way 
of these men as it was when the biographies 
were written, more than a hundred years ago. 
We can recall ty ourselves the succes.sive changes 
which have occurred in that time in the condition 
of our working-classes, and the marvellous increase 
in the means of self-culture. Scarcely one of th? 
societies, either public or private, which have since 
done so much for the enlightenment of the masses 


in estimation by the learned world—was offered 
some singular Arabic manuscripts' by a book¬ 
seller of that city. The doctor evidently thinking 
that the demand for such goods must be next to 
7iil in Norwich, declined to buy at the price named. 
That was a ruse of his. He thought he could get 
them at a cheaper rate when he next called, and 
even fancied that the bookseller would send to 
say he might have them at his lower rate. To 
his surprise, the bookseller did not send, and he 
called again, asking that he might have a second 
look at the manuscripts. ‘ They 're sold,’ said 
the bookseller. On asking *To whom?’ he was 
tdW, to a poor tailor; and he despatched the book¬ 
seller at once to stop the tailor from cutting 
them up for measures. In a short time the poor 
tailor Wild came with the bookseller, carrying the 
manuscripts in bis hands and, to the delight of 
the Dean, uninjured. The Dean’s delight was, how¬ 
ever, changed to surprise when Wild declined 
I to part with his Arabic treasures. He was incre- 
I duloua. What could the man want with them ? 

I Wild simply replied that he wanted to read them. 

I Prideaux hardly comprehended the tailor, and 


-of the people had then begun working. There 
%va3 no cheap literature of any kind. News¬ 
papers were then a luxury even to the middle 
•classes, and a stray glance at them was all that a 
working man could hope to obtain, even though 
he possessed the ability to reach To us, looking 
back to these times, it must seem to have been 
terribly arduous for a man depending on the 
labour of his hands for bread, to become worthy 
of the epithet ‘learned.’ And yet that epithet 
was rightly applied to the two men of whom we 
are about to write. We have two reasons for 
linking their names together: they were both 
tailors, and they both devoted themselves to the 
study of languages. Their names were Henry 
Wild and Robert Hill. 

Perhaps the best way to introduce the two men 
will be to mention an incident in the life of Wild. 
It was whilst he was residing at Norwich, and 
working there as a common tailor, that Dr 
Prideaux—whose works are still read, and held 


asked that humble individual to favour him with 
oral proof; and was astonished at the ease with 
which the man first read a passage and then trans¬ 
lated it into English. 

The Dean did not let this incident pass without 
seeking to benefit this out-of-the-way student. He 
made inquiries about the life of Wild ; and what 
he learned added to the impression which the poor 
tailor’s reading had made. It seemed that Wild’s 
friends, when he was a boy, were able to send him 
to the grammar-school; and there his success was 
so great, that an effort was made to enable him to 
go from school to the university. But unfortu¬ 
nately his friends could not manage that, and 
were forced to apprentice him to a tailor. After 
his seven years’ apprenticeship, he served fieveh 
years as journeyman, and then another seven 
years after that. During ’this twenty-one years* 
working on a tailor’s bench, he had almost for¬ 
gotten all that had made him remaikable at school; 

but at the end of it, a long* illness of fever and 

« 
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contanuinff from “between two and three 
80 redmsw bfra» ns to make work impos- 
fiblei Wbilot liwBl ^mpt^led to be idle, he 
nmuaed Matidf xeitdittg certain odd volume!* 
<rf old dlffrdlly wlich fell in his way; and the 
freamokt lifrlenoes which he found to the original 
Mms&w tw^ l»ed in him a desire to study that' 
iM^onage. How to manage it was not easily found 
out. At last he obtained an Englilh-llebrew 
jB^nonmar and lexicon; and working at that, he 
was astonished to find how his old school know- 
l^e came back to him. Strange to sav, this 
new and now abiding interest seemed to have a 
good efiect upon his health j and as he became 
stronger, he went on stitching through the day, 
and studying persistently half through the night. 
The Hebrew did not satisfy him. He found toat 
as he came to understand it, its relations to other 
oriental languages became apparent, and be set 
himself to master them. It is difficult to make 
out how he obtained the requisite books fot his 
studies, but he did get them ; and he used them 
to some effect, as his strange introduction to Dean 
Prideaux was the means of shewing. 

The Dean was so much interested, that partly 
from his own means, and partly by the aid of 
gentlemen who had a fellow-teeling for this tailor- 
orientalist, he enabled Wild to remove to Oxford, 
where, though he never became a member of the 
university, he was yet able to i>rosecute his studies 
in the Bodleian, and to maintain himself iu a very 
humble way by translating or making extracts 
from oriental manuscripts. He bved thus for 
several years, and was known to the other student'i 
in the famous Oxford library as the Arabian tailor. 
Wild next removed to London, where Dr J^^ad 
helped him to some little patronage; but he nevi'r 
obtained more than was sufiicient for his very 
small wants. He taught and translated, and m 
1734 he published the only book to which he put 
his name. His poverty continued to the very last, 
but never seemed especially irksome to him. He 
had no notion of, and indeed was every way unfit 
for that kind of succesa which most men seek to 
obtain. Knowledge was to him all in all. 

Our other tailor, Robert Hill, was a native of 
Tring iu Hertfordshire, being bom there in Ihe 
last year of the seventecuth century; but the 
greater part of bi.s life was sjtent in Buckingham, 
jn which town he died in 1777, The story of his 
life, from which we cull the following information, 
is dated 1754, when he had still more than twenty 
years to dwell among men. We cannot therefore 
Bpeak of the end of his life—of what he was and 
of what he did in these twenty years—but what 
we do know of him is worth repeating. He was 
indebted to a relative for his acquaintance with 
the alphabet; and having that, he managed to 
obtain such further knowledge of letteis as 
enabled him to read while he was a boy at home. 
All the time he ever spent at school was about 
eeven weeks, daring which he obtained some 
notion of writing the letters and words which he 
already knew how to read. When he was four¬ 
teen years old he was apprenticed to a tailor at 
IBuckiogham, and even then manifested a stninge 
desire to master languages. The first money he 
managed to scrape together went in the purchase 
of a Beza’s Testament in Latin and a Latin 
granunar. He found it far from easy to learn 
Latin from these books, and hit on the admirable 


device of doing some service for one or other of 
! the boys attending the Free School, stipulating 
that he should have In return the English^ 
certain words that pusasled him, oi^Tanaticni 
of a perplexing rule in his gratnnufr. Before be 
got to the end of his apprenticesh% he had not 
only learnt his trade—he was quite diligent at 


that—but he was proud of being able to read 
several Latin classics with much ease. Of course 
this sedulous studying of his was talked about, and 
at lost became known to a gentleman who, having 
recently lost a son, gave to Hill the books which 
had belonged to his boy. Among them was a 
Greek Testament which proved an attractive 
curiosity to the voung tailor. He was fortunate 
in having a little help to acquire this language, 
and iu about three years could read Homer with 
some pleasure. 

Ilis de.sire ‘to know’ became so great that he 
failed to attend to his work; and for some years 
he became a sort of tiuvelling tailor, going from 
town to town, and from district to district, but 
alway.s on the look-out for some one who could 
lielp bim with this or that language. His was not 
an ordinary sort of life to load; ho seemed unsettled 
and of a vagabomlish nature, but was nevertheless 
intent on what was then the one thing needful to 
him- -knowledge. IVhen he was thirty-four years 
old ho began to study Hebrew, but found that 
' his Shiiuller’s grammar was not very helpful ; it 
I took for granted that so much was known which, 

I in this case at least, the student did not know. 
Hill thought that if any one knew Hebrew, a 
' Jew shouUl, and accordingly looked out for one. 
lie found one on tramp like himself, and propo«ed 
that they should travel together, in order that the 
Jew might ivilh the greater ease teach Hill the 
grand old language of the Bible, Unfortunately, 
tliis WHS so little, that Hill was disappointed, and 
looked out f<;r auotlu'r member of the ancient 
race. He had to seek not one only, but many, 
and all alike wanted the ability to teach. Then 
he turned again to grammars, and working steadily 
through eleven dilfereiit ones, he at last became 
I familiar with the language in which the Bible was 
'•given to mankind. 

i Besides his study of languages, he devoted liim- 
scll to all sorts of out-of-lhe-w.iy inquirie.s, tramp¬ 
ing on from place to place in the daytime, and 
asking many questions as he went; or while he 
sat cross-legged on some cottager’s table mending 
I his torn or worn garments, and then sitting up 
long into the niglit with hia grammar and his 
books in strange tongues. 

At last advancing age warned him that he 
must end this vagabond life; and so he went back 
to Buckingham, where for the rest of his days he 
, remained in obscurity, earning just enough to 
j keep him from starving; but always content; his 
' maid filled with the curions information picked 
I up by him in his little travels, and ever turning 
* with pride and interest to the great books which 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew always had in them 
food for his hungry mind. He made more in 
appearance os an author than Henry Wild did, 
having iu his later days published Remarks on 
Berkeley's Essay on Spirit^ Critiaams on Job, |lnd 
The Character of a Jeiff; this last work being one 
in which he could well illustrate the old saw that 
familiarity breeds contempt. We need not say 
that Hill’s knowledge of Jews wa* small, and that 








if it had been hk dot to have been known to men 
of that xace whb it^ then, and whose aona are 
now distinguished few their iseamin^ he would 
have appreciated ihe dtstonee and the dilFerenoe 
between the vagabond,tmd the educated Bebrew^ 
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We have bem perusing a pleasantly written work, 

* Lancashire MemorieSj’ by Louisa Potter, seemingly 
a young candidate for literary fame. The book 
consists of a series of sketches. One of these, styled 
The Maudesleys, we offer in an abbreviated form 
as a specimen of the authore^j’s description of 
early remembrances. 

‘There ate few people I remember better or 
regret more than my mother’s old friend and rela¬ 
tive Mrs Weston; partly because, in virtue of 
relationship, she claimed a right to tutor, direct, 
and advise me; but chiefly because that same 
relationship procured for me the charming privi¬ 
lege of frequent visiting at her house from my 
earliest recollection until the time when she, alas ! 
could welcome me no more, 

Maudesleys, where she lived, and had lived all 
her life, w'as a steady, comfortable, respectable, 
nnpicturesque dwelling, with a red brick front, a 
portico, and two windows on each side of the door, 
with five above. Mr Weston was a thriving 
merchant in the large town seven miles off, and in 
addition to his interest in bales of cotton and 
packs of gray calico, was smitten with farming, 
and cultivated acres and acres for liis own par¬ 
ticular pleasure ; and so between steam-churns and 
turnip-cutters and thrashing-machines and divers 
breeds of ctittle, contrived to lose a very tolerable j 
income each year, as mos*^^ .eutlemeu-farmers do. 
Then he could not give much personal attention 
to it; for he drove to town in his gig early in the 
morning, dined in his warehouse in a comfortless 
room, cominandiifg a grim view of carts loading 
with cotton bugs, enlivened by a very suggestive | 
rope, with a large hook at the end, dangling from ' 
the teagle above; and in winter rarely saw his 
pretty home by daylight. 

It was a pretty home (in spite of its bright red 
front), with its velvet lawn and belt of shrubbery, 
and a broad winding gravel walk leading up to 
the front door, so smooth and level—not one 
pebbli out of place. Indeed, how should it? 
when old Diggle, the gardener, followed the wheels ■ 
of a departing carriage with his roller; and neither 
the family, nor those who were very intimate, 
ever dreamed of driving up to the front of the 
house, but always alighted at a side-door close 
to John’s pantry, which arrangement spared both 
John and Higgle much trouble. 

A walk through the fine-grown laurels led into 
the flower-garden, so sheltered, warm, and sunny, 
that in the early spring, before the neighbouring 
gardens had recovered from their winter sleep, 
this was gay with the bright blue hepatica, the 
graceful jonq^uil, and the pale lilac flowers and 
broad spotted leaves of the dog-toothed violet. 
One side of the garden was bounded by a high 
wall, covered with peach and nectarine trees, and 
in autumn a matting was nailed below, in order 
to catch any fruit that might fall. Many an 
earnest inspection have 1 made of that matting! 


fruit-trees w^e interspersed with climbing 
roses, the sweet-eeented clematis, and the t!raii||>et 
hoae^ranckle ; and then came the greenhonsei -bf ' 
an mere shed of glatts, 

«mch have sat in, and aposJaso- 

phiahd the frien^^: ^Idflnehea tmd cause man- . 
kind , to bliuk :1b of the greenhouse were 
bads of Tontmealas and ahemones, dazzling in their 
rich crimeons and purples; and in autumn the 
gorgeous scariet geranimm or verbena, that gem of 
a flower, whose brilliant colouring seems to emit a 
light of its own. A gravel Widk, neatly edged 
with box and bordered with flowers, encircled the 
garden; and in the centre was a sm'ooth lawn, 
dotted over with azaleas, rhododendrons, pink 
thorns, and the magnificent tree peony. A plea¬ 
sant, sweet smell floated about in that garden, 
warm, aromatic, and fragrant—a gentility of scent, 
BO to speak, that is quite inde.scribable, and which 
I have never perceived in cottage gardens, or farm¬ 
house gardens, or nursery garden.?, though there 
may have been a.s many ilowers, or more. A 
laurel hedge on one side of the garden divided it 
from a large park-like meadow of undulating land, 
surrounded by a belt of plantation; and being 
used as a ley (from which, probably, the place 
derived its name, Maudesleys), was usually enli¬ 
vened by sheep and cattle. A pond, near the edge 
thickly set with water-lilies, was at once a mourn¬ 
ful interest and a solemn warning; for long ago, 
when Mrs Weston w'as quite young, she had a 
little brother Willie of five years old, and his 
mamma was very ill, and died, and Willie was 
forgotten ; and when all was over, and the children 
gathered together, there was no Willie. They 
searched everywhere; and at length he was found 
floating amongst the water-lilies, and his hands 
still grasping the dazzling white flowers that had 
cost him his little life ; so that pond was always 
a reminder of little Willie and the danger of 
gathering water-lilies. The large farm-yard beyond 
the garden teemed with live things—horses, cows, 
dogs, pigs, and poultry, the pet pony “ Gipsy,” 
that would carry three at a time, and—when 
she condescended to dawdle out so far—the 
pet lap-dog “ Sylph.” I can hear now the gobble, 
gobble of the turkey-cock, the queer shrill cry of 
the guinea-fowls, the jovial quack, quack of the 
ducks, and the inward, complacent ci'ooning of the 
hens, as they pecked about xn the train of the lord 
of the seraglio, a fine large game-cock, always on a 
visit at Maudesleys, and sent by the lord of the 
manor for board and education until wanted for 
the cockpit; a provision for which and also for 
the support of a foxhound, was empowered by a 
clause in the lease. 

There was often a brood of turkeys airing 
on fine days under a coop on the lawn, the 
mother’s blue-and-pink head coming out at all 
points to recall the wandering chicks. Of all 
feathered things, the turkey is the most diffi¬ 
cult to rear; but these generally did well, under 
the especial care of Cicely the maid, a steady, 
severe-looking damsel, who had lived in the 
family from her youth up, and demure as shq 
looked, had “kept company ” all that time in the 
laundry, on the off-nights of the wash, with bass 
William of the chapel chofr. Cicely was a strict 
Presbyterian, with a sour, uncompromising manner, 
and was in the habit of displaying her love of 
Dissent and stiff-necked oppo^tion to Episcopacy 
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i by flmging open the front door widely, with a 
; warm !4mm of wehsoiae, to aU Diasenting callew; 
K but hc^d in a forbidding “don't- 

V: , ^meri3ay{'\4;^at^^: wroogh ’^^^^ 'possible 

r dWnk, visitors. Cicely hept an 

on the doings of the establishment; didn’t 
*‘^vite a|^>roTe of John,^ though he did set up 
an air of integrity and upcightne® as dauntless 
M hhi red waistcoat; looked suspiciously on the 
red cheeks and bright cap ribbons of Sfary the 
honsemaid; detected flirtations in the dairy, and 
expressed her sentiments thereupon in no mea¬ 
sure terms, and with very indifferent success; 
for the principal culprit, Charles the cowman, 
would retire to the shippon whistling and mutter¬ 
ing : “ When servants is cross 1 ne’er heed 'em; 
poor folfoi' anger means nowt.” ^ 

There was a fine large fruit-garden near the 
farm-yard, filled with strawberries, gooseberries, 
cherries, apples, pears, and all manner of tempting 
tbingm; but it was inclosed partly by a wall and 
partly by a hedge, and had a gate that locked, 
and of which the old gardener kept the key for 
reasons of his own. Still, fruit was to be got at 
somehow; for Maggie was not very well one night, 
and being questioned closely, acknowledged to 
having eaten sixty green chisel-jiears during the 
daj'. There was the same plentiful “ well-to-do” 
air indoors as out; no aim at grandeur, but thor¬ 
oughly comfortable. None of the rooms were 
large; the dining the most spacious, furnished 
with bright solid mahogany chairs and tables. 
A portrait of Mrs Weston’s mother over the 
chimney-piece, and a round mirror suspended by 
chains from the beak of an eagle, and in which 
the reflection of the room appeared half a mile oft', 
■were all the decorations. The colour of the walla 
was a pale buff, kindly suggested by the great Sir 
Charles Ikrry, who was luckily on a visit when 
the house was being painted; but then he was 
only Mr B., a yomig beginner ■with a portfolio 
full of drawings from Athens, just to shew what 
he could do, and employed in the construction of 
the neighbouring church. However much that 
church may have done for the spread of the gospel, 
it has done uncommonly little for the spread of 
architectural ta.ste. But nobody talked then of 
“Early English "or “ Later Norman and such 
notions as “ transept," “ nave,” or “ clerestory ” 
were obsolete, or savoured of popery. 

Up-stairs, the front rooms were devoted to 
visitors, who occupied the “ best room," the 
“ chintz room,” or the “ green room," according 
to the place they held in the liostess’s estimation. 
She herself occupied a bedroom over the kitchen, 
and commanding a view of the stable-yard. The 
colour of her bed was a grave drab; and right op])o- 
site to it on the wall was a good round clock, by 
which she could regulate the rising of the maids and 
the punctuality of the men. Next to her bedroom 
■was the workroom, where Cicely miglit always 
be found seated at work before a lead pincushion 
that had once been scarlet, but pricked out of all 
colour; and there Cicely could and did furnish, 
.to all who were willing to listen, the go-ssip of 
the district for miles round. Of liie other parts 
of the house, my memory rests most distinctly 
and lovingly on thd storeroom, and the very 
promising scent that came out when the door was 
open—-a fragrant combination of sugar, apricots, 
candied lemon-peel^aud ginger broad. 


In the early part of my recolleoti.in, the only 
conveyanoe kept at Maudesleya* for the use of 
the family, besides Mr Westoa’t own particular'' 
vehicle, was a heavy with a hood, drawn by 
(fld Smiler," who vamd his oeooiiatiiou betweeii 
airing the mistroM But 

prosily advanced f .ahd amhirion, like appetiti^ 
** grows %■ what it feeds on;" Ml iihe old gig was 
exchanged for an inside car, and that again made 
way for a real green chariot and then the boun¬ 
dary was passed between ]*^peotabiUty and gen¬ 
tility. Mrs Weston—or, as her husband always 
called her for shortness, Mrs W.—had a strong 
love of the genteel; and an overweening prefer¬ 
ence for those die conceived to be “somehody” 
was the one little weakness in her character. In 
other respects she was eminently strong-minded, 
and in manner the exact counterpart of Cicely. 
If there was a disagreeable truth that need not 
be mentioned, it was sure to come out. She 
openly disapproved Mrs Thornton’s now velvet 
curtains, bordered with needlework done by the 
dowager Mrs Thornton with incredible pains, and 
made a call on Mrs T. purposely to let her know 
it. She would earne8tl.y request any friends 
removing to a larger house, to “ think well what 
they were doing, or they were certain to get into 
debt;" and begged to bo permitted to pay her 
annual visit to her friend Miss Marriott in wilder 
instead of summer, at which sea.sou she hoped 
she should not find it so “ very disagreeable.” In 
the company of a steady Whig of the old schof)l, 
she was sure to speak slightingly of Charles Fox ; 
and in that of a Dissenting minister was certain 
to lament the necessary inferiority of Dissenters’ 
education. She entertained one gentleman caller 
particularly tenacious about family aud proud of 
liis own, by a6.suring him th.it his wife's father 
had once been a stay-maker. That gentleman 
dropped her acquaintance ; but if he did, there 
were others who did not; and the old teas and 
suppers were put down with the gig, and dinner¬ 
parties succeeded at the fashionable hour of five ; 
and besides all this, there wa.s a fire in thtf 
drawing-room every day, instead of only on Sun¬ 
days. The first effort in the dinner-line was 
rewarded by Mrs Pfiilips ruiiurking loudly, when 
oyster-sauce was offered e;ith her boiled turkey: 

“ Well, I did not expict to have met with this 
here! ’’ But Mrs P. was a sour old widow, that 
would not have been asked, only she was related 
to the Philipses of the Pork ; so what she said 
did not signify. 

Cleaning must have been a very favourite 
pastime with her. She was for ever painting 
or scouring or shaking the carpets; the silver 
was bent and thin with John’s continual rubbing ; 
and the knives were worn to a point with the 
energy of his daily exercise in the boot-hole. 
John had a habit of letting down visitors, from 
being company, to forming a part of the family, 
in a manner peculiarly his own. The first few 
days lie made a grand display of plate, and would 
then withdraw it piece by piece—first the wine- 
coolers, then the best des-sert knives, an extra 
cream-ing or butter-cooler, till in about ten days 
he had got down to what was commonly in use, 
by which time he concluded the visit was, or at 
anyrate ought to be, over. 

Maudesleys was a lively, cheerful abode; for 
though Mrs Weston had no children of her own, 
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she contrived ton^opt many of o^er people’s, anwutang was solemn and decorows; John was 
I niece or another M^imys living there; and a |dnd strapped of the waistcoat for ever, and came 
1 and ready hosjntah^ that invited not only her oiit etHt of hlachj with a tuft on his 

own friends, bat l^ iWends’ idendSj^^^^^ a shoalder* Mrs Weston’s cap was of the most 

I pl^tiful supply o^ visitca^ She dwrly liked widowed huiid; hw bombwine was of the Snest^ 

children about W, btit not in the way of fondling her crap© of tiie deie^st; but a despairing widow 
or caressing them. With ijl her kindness, 1 never she iw not Indee% despair depends a good deal 
heard her say «my love” or “my dear” to any on the income: hers^was rather diminished, 
human being; but she liked superintending decided her on leaving Maudesleys, and taking a 
I children through her spectacles, smoothing their house at a short distance, and in a rather more 
hair, examining their jiail% or diving into remote genteel neighbourhood—<a gentility that amply 
corners in order to see if they were well w^ashed; compensated for any grief she might feel at leaving 
and if no others came in her way, must needs the home of her life. Changes and misfortunes, 

invite a selection of boys from the minister’s it is said, never come singly. She was scarcely 

school, to the discomfiture of both the nieces and settled in her new abode, when Cicely one morning 
Cicely ; for school-boys are no company for girls, announced her intention of marrying forthwith, 
and Cicely vowed they ate more sponge-cake in She said it reluctantly, with every mark of regret^ 
the day tW she could make in the week. . . . and would for her own part have continued her 
The brightest, cheeriest thing at Maudesleys was engagement for the term of her natural life ; but 
Maggie, the daughter of a brother of Mr Weston, bass William was growing infirm, and thought 
who resided irf France ; but owing to the demoli- Cicely might as well attend on him as any one 
tion of property occasioned by that very common else ; and there was no time to spare, as she was 
event, a Evolution, Maggie was glad to accept an past fifty and he verging on three-score. So, with 
invitation from Maudesleys to pay a visit that many admonitions on the folly of marrying young, 
ended only with the lives of the inviters. Half- and how uncomfortable she would find it, and 
English, half-French, the gayest, liveliest, merriest how inferior her table and accommodation would 
little cricket was Maggie. A face by no means be to Maudesleys, and how disagreeable men were 
pretty, and a figure a little warped, yet she slided in geneml, and Cicely promising faithfully to 
along sideways in a fashion of her own, that was come back whenever she was wanted, her mistress 
positively graceful ; looked up to as an oracle of was won over to consent, and presented her with a 
fashion, and a very mirror of taste, such little feather-bed, and the stair-carpets with needle-work 
jaunty hats she wore set sideways on her “creped" borders, and a work-table, and that eternal lead 
curls, such well-made gigot sleeves, and petticoats pincushion, and a variety of oddments brought to 
judiciously shortened to shew the pretty foot that light in the removal. 

in her inmost heart she was so ])roud of; kindly, Mrs Weston reckoned without her host if she 
sprightly, loving, what would Maudesleys have been calculated on commanding Cicely’s services in the 
without Maggie i The great secret of her popu- future; for in spite of the promise that deluded her 
larity was her warm and hearty sympathy in the into consenting to the marriage, the very first time 
interests of those about hei , she was as busy and she wanted Cicely to accompany her as usual on a 
iiitoTcsted in the s('l!ool-gt)ing and well-doing of visit to Ireland, bass, doubly bass William, with a 
the poor weavers’ cluldreii, as in the plan of a con- total disregard to both their feelings, observed, 
servatory or the make of a new velvet gown for he’d “rather lioo didn’t go ; mebby hoo’d be sick, 
Mrs Thornton, her wealthy neighbour. ... or mebby hoo’d die, or” (and the gist of the 

Life went on smoothly and evenly at Maudes- matter lay in the third reason) “ mebby I should 
leys for forty years and more, and then came be poorly while hoo were away.” So poor Mrs 
a change in the failing health, of Mr Weston; Weston learned the lesson “ The Taller ” tells ns, 
when his daily visits to his warehouse were dis- so prettily, lie was taught a hundred years before, 
continued, and tlui account-book and ledger, which that his sister, after her marriage, would have hini 
w’cre hitheilo his principal studies, were laid aside to know that she was no longer “Jenny Distatf, 
for “Blair’s Seritions” and “Porteous’s Lectures,” hut Mrs Tranquillus.” 

steady, respectable divinity that could be taken I rather owe Cicely a grudge myselt; for once, 
in moderate dose.s, and was doing something when her mistress was feelingly regretting to her 
towards preparing for the inevitable journey, my very large family, she replied, in a most 
He had never played a very important part in unsympathising tone: “ Serve her right; she and 
the establishment; no need of that; but he Miss Phillis w'ere always laughing at l^e 
had fulfilled the two datie.s which my friend families;” ami Ido think the iveight of the dis- 
Miss Humble assures me she conceives to ho the pensation might have softened even her uncom- 
solo advantage in husbands, “ finding the money promising notion of retributive justice; hut it 
and frightening the servants.” didn’t. 

Mrs Weston was indefatigable in her attentions Servants who have lived more than thirty years 
to her husband ; stood over him whilst he ate, in one family acquire, ways of their own that 
with a determined, “ doing-my-duty ” air ; saw would scarcely be tolerated under a new dynasty, 
that he followed exactly the doctor’s prescriptions; There was many a tifi* between John and his 
w’alked out with him, sat with him, and spared mistress about the mode of putting coals on the 
no trouble or fatigue in the endeavour to lengthen parlour fire, which resulted in his placing the. 
out his days; but in vain. Death would come; coal-box on the rug, and retreating a few paces, 
so she waited with a calm endurance for the blow, with an air of lofty magnificmice, and a determina- 
watched the moment of departure with a sad tion to wait until she had helped heiself to her 
serenity, and immediately mounted a chair and own satisfaction. 

stopped the clock. Phillis, one of Mrs Weston’s nieces, had found 

Bhe shewed his memory every respect. The a Strephon in the neighbourhcod, and was carry- 
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ing on a flirtation tmlrooim to her annt, bnt dis* 
eomed by JTobn, wbo knew all the news in the 
pariah, acauired in the kitchens of the honaes 
about, whilat waiting with his lanthom to follow 
the ladies home from the tea-parties, and regu¬ 
larly diebnrthened his mind of it to the younger 
branches by the way. It so happened Strophon 
was a little lame, but “quite an elegant lameness,” 
Phillis said ; and that atrocious John would walk 
solemnly behind his very unconscious mistress, 
and in ndvanee of Phillis and her companions, in 
order, as ho said, “ to light them both at once 
indulging in a very unmistakable limp as he 
swiing the lanthorn to and fro down the lane. 

At one time, Mrs Weston was wishful to alter 
the name of Maudesleya for one more picturesque 
or significant. Her neighbour, Mrs Eamsbotham, 
had built a high brick wall between her own 
dwelling and the high road, and calle<l it in i 
consequence Wnllfield ; but Mrs Weston inclined 
to Daisy Bank, only for this difficulty. Thanks to 
Tommy Biggie’s care and attention, the lawn was 
80 trim and velvety, there was never a dai^y to 
be seen ; all were carefully rooted out; and her 
zeal for Baisy Bank was soinewhut quenched when, 
relating the dilemma to a gentleman friend, he 
replied : “ Then, madam, siqipose you call it Lack- 
a-daisy Bank.” The names of the farms and 
demesnes all around were quaint ami old ; in use, j 

{ lo'^sibly, since Lancashire M'as a tounty—Ilollin- i 
lurst, Bitch Ash, Thatch Leach, Besses o’ th’ Barn, j 
Poppy Thorn. Sheep Hey, could not well mingle 
with Baisy Bank or Mount Pleasant. Then 
Woodley uas proposed as meeting every require¬ 
ment, and Woodley it remains, 

I saw it again after the lapse of forty yeaiN. 
The kind hostess was no more, the nieces all 
dispersed, the friends all gone, the house was let 
to a stranger, and 1 was forgotten.’ 

GUEIOUS ABVEBTISEMENTS. 
Advertisemenxs are not, in a general way, enter¬ 
taining reading, yet, even outside the- agony 
column, they olten pique our cmiosity and afi(>rd 
matter for speculation. If some advertisers vex 
our minds by propounding unsolvahle riddles, 
others amuse us by ingeniously contriving to say 
what they do not mean. No honestly intending 
tradesman could possibly desire ‘ a sleepy partner 
in a respectable ready-money businessnor can 
anybody require ‘an experienced nurse to take 
charge of a young cliild between thirty and thirty- 
five 5 ’^ears old, of unexceptionable character.’ I’he 
owner of a double Bath-chair may perhaps be 
warranted in describing it as‘capable of lioklimf 
two persons in good conditionbut that a mail 
phaeton was ever ‘the profierty ol a gentleman 
with a movable head as good as new,’ is more 
than we can credit. A certain excellent young 
horse that ‘would suit any timid lady or gentle¬ 
man with a long silver tail,’ must assuredly hail 
from the stable of the Bublin horse-dealer who is 
•open to an oftcr for a ‘splendid gray horse, 
calculated for a charger, or would carry a lady i 
with a switch tail.’ . A feminine switch would' 
hardly be worth so much in Birmingham, where , 
we read: * Lathes will be sold as low as seven 
hhillitigs a pair.’ Hie sex would seem to be 
at a discount in the foregoing town, and reduced 


to taking up with each other^ f(xr a houae- 
holdoir offers to let apartments to ‘two women, 
jnarried couple.’ Women have married women 
before now, and the MeUrimmial Hem once noti¬ 
fied: ‘A handsome young lady of twenty-one, 
educated, accomplished, and of good family, desires 
to marry some lady going out to India.' 

The following unsophisticated productions, 
selected jmrtly from a History of Advertising, 
written by Mr Sampson, a^d from other sources, 
may prove amusing. From a Spanish jiaper 
is gathered the following: ‘ This morning our 
Saviour summoned away the jeweller, Siebald 
lllmaga, from his shop to anotlier and a better 
world. The undersigned, his widow, will we<*p 
upon his tomb, as will also his two daughtei^, 
Hild and Emma, the former of whom is married, 
and the latter is open to an ofler. The Imieral 
will take place to-morrow. — His disconsolate 
wi(l<iw, \i uoviQrr, Illmaoa. P.S. -This bereave¬ 
ment will not interrupt our erapToyment, wliich 
will be carrital on as usual; only our place of 
business will be removed from STo. 3 Lcssi de 
Leinturiers to No. 4 liuo de Mit-sionaire, as our 
gra^i'ing liuulbnd lias raised our rout.’ U is im- 
po—ible to avoid admiring the .adroitness with 
winch tht disconsolate widow continues niouniing 
.nid money-making, and takes tlie oppurtunity of 
giving a rap at the heartless landlord 

Ireland nas the honour oi the n< xt ]iroduction, 
unsurpassable as it is for delicious })onipositv. it 
IS only fair, however, to add tint it iiia le its 
appiuirante at the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury, betoix' examinations for schools and pchool- 
luasters weri' fa-luonable. 

‘Mr Heivlridv’s dev'oirtotlie gnitryoi Limerick. 
Would be el.ited to assign his attention lor the 
instnution of eight or ten ]>upils, to attend on 
their houses eveiy second day, to teach the French 
language, Geogr.qdiy on the Frinciides of Astro¬ 
nomy, tiaversing the gdobe by sea or land on the 
mdiiuents of a right amile, \jitli u vari'dv ot 
])leasing Piobleuvf', attached to Af.tmieis, (’ustoius, 
ikc. of diflerent C'uuntnes, Trade, and ('oninieifi ; 
rhenomenous t n Volcanos, Thniuler, Liglitnimr, 
Sound, Ac, Such as please to (oiitiiine inav ad¬ 
vance through a (.‘oursc ot Naluial I’hilosopliy, 
and those pioficient in hrencli xn.iy bo tamdil the 
above in that Language. 

‘N.U .—At inteiv.ils would instruct in the 
Italian language.— J. JfENimn'K, J'hiinmdihos.' 

A mayor ot one of the university towns im¬ 
mortalised him.self by the following ■ 

‘WildCMS, a Multiplidty of Bangeis are often 
incurred by Baniago of outrageous accidents by 
Fire, we whose Kainea are undersigne<l, have 
thought proper that the Benefit of an Engine 
bought by us, lor the better extinguisliing of 
which, by tlio Accidents of Almighty <fod may 
unto us happen to make a Rate to gather Benevo¬ 
lence for the better propagating of such useful 
Instruments.’ Perhaps some clever undergraduate 
m.iy recognise the style, and be able to decide 
whether Light or Bark Blue has the honour of 
such a literary geuius. 

The following warning against iudiscriminale 
charity appealed in 1804, and it is an undoubted 
f.ict that though such claims nia^ not in the 
pre-ioiit day be so publicly advertised, they arc 
yet considered strictly personal propel ty : ‘ To be 
disposed of for the benefit of the poor widow a 
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Hind Man’s Walk in a ekaiitoble neighbourhood, 
^ comings in between twenty-five and twenty- 
shilling a week, with a dog well drilled, and 
a stair in good zepair. A handsome premium will 
be expected/ 

While small-pox was making extMisive ravages 
some years ago, a Frenchwoman thus advertised: 
‘Madame XX .permits herself to say that she 
has ^rl-white skin, full health, rosy cheeks, 
sweetly expressive face, blue eyes, black hair, 
and a coriuettish figflre. She will be vaccinated 
next Friday; and in as short a time as possible 
the lymph of her arm will he ready for any one 
desiring a purely healthful vaccination.’ 

Which 18 the greater rogue, the cheat or the 
man who supx>lies him with the means of cheat- 
ing? The law, we know, deals more severely witli 
the coiner than with the parser of base money; 
but although ‘ confidence’-tricksters occasionally 
come to grief, we never hear of the manufacturers 
of their stock-in-trade Bank of Elegance notes and 
Hanoverian sovereigns being brought to book ; 
while to deal in endless kinds rif shams, labelled as 
the genuine article, is apparently held legitimate 
trading. We are ashameil of nutlniig nowadays. A 
practical distiller lets all the world know that hav¬ 
ing succeeded, after seventeen ye.irs’ ox})erimenting, 
in producing a fair port and sherry without a <lrop 
of the grape-juice, lie wants a partner wilh two 
or three tuousaud pounds, to esUblish a house 
in Hamburg for the nianufactuip of wines. A 
(’hicttgo tradesman advertises that he keeps on 
hand every article known to the h]>orting iratcr- 
iiity, and used by them to win with in games 
of chance; and u Boston (inn is prcj)are(l to 
su[)ply all comers wilh ‘A sure tiling,’ in the 
shape of a new method of marking jilayuig-carcK, 

‘ which enables a person to read the cards as easily 
by the backs as the face-j d defies detection.’ 

Sli.tksjicarc comolaineil tliat too m.iny women 

I’ut on nature’s [tower. 

Fairing the fmv/ with art’s false boriowod face ; 

and the sex are not less guilty now. Men may 
well doubt if beauty is even skin deep, wlien thi>y [ 
see a good complexion is to be bought for a ' 
shilling; artificial eyebrows lor a guinea a pair; ' 
tails of hair, as twists or plaits, or to add to the | 
fullness 1 f a .scanty head of hair, to be had for ten | 
elulliiigs; and long curls for a crown apiece; while i 
a very moderate sum will juirchase an ‘ id(>al [ 
corset,’guaranteed ‘to impart any degree of full- I 
ness to slim figures, wliile reducing the waist with 
that roundness which is the great beauty of a goo<l j 
figure.’ Even dames of the fair, lat, and forty type ] 


of fairy-liko elegance. In spite of nature, the 
customers she dresses seem to float in the air 
and (lay by day her scissors perlorm jirodigies 
of art. Tlie shoulders emerge from the corsage, 
the shape becomes as fine and slender as the stem 
of a lily, and the arms acquire an adorable curve. 
But such a dressmaker, you will say, must set 
a high value on her services. By no moanvS. The 
modesty of her charges attests the. modesty of her 
character. Judge for yourself. She composes an 
adorable ball-dress for a hundred francs, and she 
lives at No. 76, in the Boulevard 
As a specimen of what we may te.’in ‘ ornate 


stylo,'' a certain Nortbtxmbrian aud^neez so* 
ttounced foz sale: ‘A quaint mansion and appuz- 
tenanoes, draped ia the foliage of its stately pmes, 
its ornate lakes abounding with trout, and decoying 
the wild-duck to the fowling-piece, wrapped in 
sylvan beauties, and imparting a dignified air to 
the amplitude of its lawns and finely timbered 
park, presenting a ioui ememik of a country-seat, 
highly expressive of the agreeable silence and 
soothing indolence of a rural retirement.* Then, 
after babbling eloquently of * meads watered by a 
bosky trout-stream, and selvaged by sloping woods 
and birchen braes;’ of ‘a rookery lending a bari¬ 
tone to the soprano of the mavis and the merle, in 
grove and in glade, in sequestered dell and breezy 
upland,’ he condescended to come to more prosaic 
matters, and tell those concerned that the property 
was rich in ‘ the 41ite of winged game,’ thanks to 
its ‘ populous nurseries of pheasant and partridge 
wimling up with a bit of fine writing worthy of 
Kohins himself, who never beat this: ‘Pastoral 
in complexion, the stock-farmer has here a choice 
field for the exercise of his favourite pursuits. 
Over these well-fenced and skilfully sheltered 
estate.?, the patriot in his benevolence of multiply¬ 
ing blades of grass has ready command of the 
Wciidale lime at the contiguous dep6t of Rowley 
station. Intersected by never-failing streams of 
])ure water, hydraulics might here neutralise the 
aridity of periodical droughts.’ 

This worthy would have been better appreciated 
in America, where sounding plirases and big words 
are much in favour. There Dolliver the tent- 
maker boasts that the tented field displays his 
handiwork, while his canopies shield bridal parties, 
and regally-attired dames and demoiselles, from 
the gaze of the vulgar crowd, as they alight 
from their chariots and pass into the halls of 
lestivity. 

We have seldom come across an English adver 
tihciuent in any way resembling the following 
\’'aukee sketch of ‘ Mr Diogenes : ’ ‘ This singular 
man,’ we are informed by the advertiser, ‘ lived in 
<J recce. He was distinguished for his eccentri¬ 
cities, bad manners, and bad disposition. It was 
liis chief business to find fault For example, he 
look a lantern one day, when the sun was shining 
biightly, and went out to search for an lionest 
man, thereby insinuating that such persons were 
exccc'liugly rare. When Alexander, a distin¬ 
guished military gentleman, paid him a vi.sit, and 
inquired what he could do for him, he had the 
impudence to tell him to get out of his hiin.shine. 
To caj) the climax of his oddities, he dressed like 
a beggar, and lived in a tub! He was a -sour, 
crabbed, crusty, old bachelor. We infer that he ha(i 
no wife ; first, because history does not mention 
her ; second, because no woman could take kindly 
to one of his habits, dress, or manner.?, or aspire 
to become mistress of his mansion. There was an 
old woman who lived in a shoe ; but the woman 
who would live in a tub, especially with such a 
compauion, has not been heard from. The mis- 
authropical spirit which possessed this man was 
doubtless due to disordered digestion and bilious- 
nes.s, one of lire prominent symptoms of which is 
a morose, fault-finding disposition. Unfortunately ’ 
(and here comes the gist' of the advertisement) 

* Mr Diogenes lived several centuries before Dr 

P-^’s Pleasant Pellets were invented; a few 

doses of which would have^ enabled him to find 
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scores of honest men witliont his lantern. Under 
their magic influence, he might have been led to 
take a more cheerful view of life, to exchange his 
tub for a decent habitation, to spruce up in per¬ 
sonal appearance, and have taken a wife to mend 
his clothes and his manners ; and become the 
happy sire^di little Diogeneses, who would have 
handed down to posterity the name, not of a cynic 
philosopher, but of a cheerful, healthy, happy, 
virtuous man! ’ 

Our friends across the water conduct their 
advertisements in their usual go-ahead style. Not 
content with posters and newspaper publicity, 

1 for miles along the country roads the fences are 
painted over with the names of quack medicines, 
and the rocks give their ‘ testimony ’ in a clear 
and unmistakable way that would have astonished 
Hugh Miller. The vein of drollery with which 
the Americans are so richly endowed never gives 
its owner more satisfaction than when managing 
at one and the same time to puff his own goods 
and hint a flaw in those of his neighbours. For 
instance, the fences on the road between Troy and 
Albany were painted over every few yards with 
the name ‘Oastoria' (a preparation of Castor-oil), 
varied by, ‘Castoria is nice,’ and ‘Castoria would 
cure a mad Buffalo.’ A far-seeing firm engaged in 
the ‘ statuary line ’ seizetl the golden opportunity, 
and added: ‘ When it kills, buy your monuments 
at Bacon’s.’ 

‘Take vinegar hitters, and he happy,’ was 
another piece of advice freely bestowed. ‘ Port- 
wine pure as the tears that fail on a sister’s grave,’ 
was w^ell known; while ‘ Those who buy their 
tombstones of us look with pride and satisfaction 
at the graves of their friends,’ is a remark that 
lingers in the memory. Our American cousins 
are slightly deficient in that reverence for ‘grave’ 
subjects that characterises the English, and indeed 
frequently choose them. ‘ Use Jones's bottled ale 
if you would keep out of here,’ was painted by a 
grocer on the wall of a graveyard; and under¬ 
takers frequently laud their goods in a way that 
jars upon people not in ‘ the trade.’ The beauties 
of ‘let-down caskets [coffins] luxuriously quilted 
with white satin,’ are frequently dilated upon; and 
one upholstery firm advertises; 

Their parlour furniture is elegant. 

Their bedroom furniture is rich. 

Their mattresses downy. 

Their coffins comfortable. 

The last specimen we shall offer to the reader 
has producea many a hearty laugh, and was pre¬ 
sented to the writer as quite unique in its way. 
It runs thus, and is the production of one ‘ Roger 
Giles,’ of Romford, Essex : ‘ Rooeh Giles, Imper¬ 
ceptible Penetrator, Surgin, Paroch Clarke, &a 
&c. Romford, Essex, hinforms Ladis and Gentle¬ 
men that he cuts their teeth and draws corns 
without waiten a moment. Blisturs on the lowest 
turms, and fysicks at a penny a peace. Sells god¬ 
fathers cordial and strap-ile, and undertakes to 
keep any Ladis nales by the year, and so on. 
Young Ladis and Gentlemen tort the heart of 
rideing, and the gramer language in the natest 
manner, also grate Kare takein to himprove there 
morals and spelling, sarm singing and whisseliug. 
Teaches the jewsarp, and instructs young Ladis on 
the gar-tar, and plays the ho-boy. Shotish, poker 
and all other rule tort, at home and abroad. Per¬ 


fumery in all its branches. Sells all sorts of 
stashionary, barth bricks and all other sorts of 
sweatmeats, including bees wax postage stamps 
and lusifers ; likewise taturs, roohnn, sossages, and 
other garden stuffs ; also fruits, such as hardbake, 
inguns, toothpicks, ile and tin ware, and other 
eatables. Surve, treacle, winegar, and all other 
hardware. Farther in particular, he has laid in a 
stock of tripe, china, epsom salts, lollipops, and 
other pickels, such as oysters, apples, and table 
beer, also silks, satius, and fleartnstones, and all 
kinds of kimistrj^, including waxdolls, rasors, 
dutch cloks, and gridirons, ana new laid eggs evry 
day by me lloger Giles. P.S .—I lectures on jog- 
grefy.’ 


THE GOLDEN CROWN. 

A FEW years ago I was advised by my physicians 
to try the effect of the waters at that beautiful 
place in Germany, Spa. The noise, the gaiety, 
and the constiut fetes were, however, not in 
unison with my spirits, and produced so enervat¬ 
ing a result that, instead of curing me, I gradu¬ 
ally became worse. I therefore sought a calm, 
country retirement, ivhere I could enjoy nature’s 
loveliness, and make excursions to the villages 
in the neighbourhood. 

On one bright day I was strolling through the 
hamlet of Walberg, where the small population 
of two or three hundred inhabitants were holding 
their annual feast. A level, hard piece of ground, 
with no other roof than the blue sky, surrounded 
by wooden benches, .served for a ball-room. Danc¬ 
ing needed no midnight excitement, for it began 
at two o’clock and ended with the departing day¬ 
light. Tall, robu.st girls, in holiday costume, 
fitting subjects for the pencil of Rubens; and 
young men with cheerful faces, were looking 
earnestly in one direction, where S could di.scera 
nothing but a deep sandy road, unshaded by trees. 
A murmur of impatience was heard through the 
confiLScd sound of voices, 

‘Who are they expecting?’ I asked of an old 
matron seated at the end of a bench. 

‘ Eh, parbleu, they are waiting for the dear old 
Father. lie is always so exact, and tlie children 
would have been dancing by this time had he not 
been delayed.’ 

I understood then that she w’as speaking of the 
village fiddler, and remarked a sort of dais raised 
within the circle. It was composed of a board 
laid on two barrels, and the chair placed on it 
seemed ashamed of its solitude; an old desk stood 
before, to hold the music. Soon a joyous hurrah 
came from the peasants, and I perceived a poor 
old man, hobbling painfully through the dust. 
His head was nearly bald; but its form was 
massive, and the face was still handsome. He 
appeared to be about eighty, yet his eye still 
retained the softened reflection of its youthful fire. 
His smile was all goodness as he affectionately 
pressed the hands of the young ones who gathered 
round him. 

A country minstrel seldom pleases the refined 
taste, and to escape from the noise and intense 
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heat, I tamed away to a small group of beeches, 
and began to read the book which was my con¬ 
stant companion. Presently I heard sounds so 
soft, penetrating, and sweet, that the memory 
of them will Ht vrar bo effaced. It was one of 
Weber’s waltzes executed by a master’s hand 
on an excellent violin. I rose to return as 
if by magnetic Attraction, and walked beside two 
peasants who were on their way to the feast. 

I remarked: ‘ It is impossible to waltz to a 
tune played so slowly? 

‘ You are right,’ replied the young man; ‘ hut 
in the intervals of the country-dances we dften | 
ask the old Father to play us some of his airs, and | 
he never refuses. Ah! sir, they move us to tiie 
heart just as we shake the grain under the flail; 
there are some of our girls wlio cannot help weep¬ 
ing as they listen.’ 

1 hastened forwards, and was soon below the 
desk. ‘ Friend,’ I said, without preamble, ‘ you 
are a great musician.’ 

‘ I was 80 a long time ago, sir, or at least they 
flattered me by saying so; but now the airs that 
I play to these good people are only the remem¬ 
brances of youthful follies.’ 

‘Noble follies that I wish I had committed,’ 
replied I to this singular old man. ‘ Will you 
favour me with your company at breakfast 
to-morrow morning at the house where I am 
staying ? ’ 

‘ A thousand thanks ; but I never take a meal 
out of my own house ; it is an old man’s fancy, I 
fuight to be as proud as a young man is, at eighty- 
two years of age. But I perceive that you are a 
musician ; so we are brothers. If you will extend 
your walk to the little village of Iloth, over the 
flowery turf, you will hear the birds singing in 
the branches, which is far finer than Weber’s 
waltz, and when you reach my home I will give 
you fresh eggs and wate” iiom the liills.’ 

‘ To-morrow I vill come,’ said I, pressing the 
old man cordially by the hand, more pleased with 
the invitation ^lau if it liad been to one of the 
grandest chateaux. 

Ten o’clock on the following day found me 
before a detached cottage, clean, small, and pleas¬ 
antly shaded, beside a running stream. The old 
man c„aiue to meet im;, and his table was spread 
with the best fare lie could ])rovide. When 1 
asked lam about his name, he said : ‘ Sir, the j 
peasants have given me the name of the Father,- 
bee uise as you can guess I am still cheerful in old 
age, but my real name is Vrangel.’ 

‘ Vrangel ! ’ 1 cried, ‘ of Munich 1 ’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered simply. 

‘ The teacher of Weber, the chapel-master to the 
king of Bavaria! * 

‘ Why not ?’ 

‘The illustrious Vrangel now changed to a 
village minstrel ? ’ 

‘ By my own choice, dear sir, which proves to 
you that Vrangel is a Christian philosopher. 
Music has been the passion of my life ; but it has 
caused me unspeakable sorrow and disappointment. 

I was the king’s professor, and he loaded me with 
money and honours. I taught the noblest women ; 
in my country, and they paid for their lessons with ' 
gold. I have given my children and grandchildren 
a love for the best music, the feeling which makes ' 
it eloquent, the science which gives it correctness. ] 
Thus I know that my life has not been useless ; I ] 


have gained the greatest prize, which I would noli 
exchange for anything that earth can offer.’ 

‘ And what is this prize ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Come with me,’ said the old man, leading the 
way to another apartment. 

I entered a very small, whitewashed room, 
whore a walnut-wood bed concealed lyr curtains 
filled up a space. He drew these back, and I saw- 
a golden crown of laurel in a frame. Beneath 
was written ; ‘ To my friend and excellent professor,. 
Vrangel.—^W bber.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the old man with trembling voice, 

‘ this is the crown that all the Bavarian composers 
sent to Weber after they had heard Der Frimhiltz, 
the finest of his works.' 

‘From that time,’ added he, ‘everything was 
against me. I lost my wife and the youngest of 
my sons. The envy of others was the cause of 
ray dismissal from my post as chapel-master. A 
banker in whose hands I had placed my savings 
was made a bankrupt, and my friends deserted me. 
Life became a weariness, a sadness impossible to 
describe seized upon me ; the doctors ordered me 
to try the country air and quietness. I engaged a 
house near Spa, but the bustle of the visitors 
reached me. Walking through the secluded lanes 
I found this hamlet, where there are only forty or 
fifty honest labourers, and bought a cottage, I 
love to see the young people dance to my music; 
they do not pay me with money, but they never 
forget to shew their gratitude by sending roe 
poultry, eggs, and milk. I angle in the stream 
when I fancy fish for dinner; and I can walk four 
leagues without weariness to any of the seven 
villages, when I am sent for to play my violin at 
marriages, baptisms, and feasts.’ 

‘ But,’ I said to this singular old man, ‘ how can | 
a man of your intellectual powers, and accustomed 
to society for so long a time, deprive himself of all 
the pleasures of thought, of progress, of mental 
advancement ?’ ^ 

‘ My good friend,’ he replied, ‘ everything lu 
society is changed—men, things, and ideas. What 
was once considered as the enjoyment of luxury, 
permitted only to those who possess large fortunes, 
has now become an imperious necessity to every 
class. The vanity which is grafted into envy 
grows so rapidly in the field of the human heart, 
that the good seed is choked. Each for himself, j 
that gospel of egotism, is the universal religion. 
From the workman up to the capitalist, every one 
practises it. Villages which are for from these com¬ 
mercial centres have not yet yielded to thi.s plague. 
But it will tulvance and invade them ; though I 
shall have gone to my rest before that occurs. 
Our peasants love their wives, their children, and 
their fields ; but they never covet your horse, 
your house, or your servant. They have just 
opinions, sincere *friend.ships, true joys, and simple 
feelings. I admire their ignorance more than 
modern philosophy, and I am happier among 
these rustics who love me, than I should be in 
drawing-rooms where they would ridicule me.’ 

Our couvensation was carried on for a long time^ 
and I promised to come and see him tl'.e following 
year. I did so ; hut only to find the door closed. 
The pigeons were no longer on the roof ; no dog 
barked a friendly welcome: An old woman I met 
told me that the musician had died the previous 
February, All the villagers around had wept over 
his toralo. When his will was opened, it was found 
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t3iat he had bequeathed three thousand francs to 
each of the •villageB; his farnitnre to the old 
•woman who waited on him ; and his miich prized 

S esession, the crown ^of Weber, to the city of 
nnich. This was aU he possessed. 

/some NOTES ON DEEAMING. 

Pew subjects have been oftener written upon than 
that of dreams and dreaming; yet, frequently as 
the thmne has been treated, it is of that sort which 
never seems to lose interest for the generality of 
persons. No doubt the subject is a vague and to a 
considerable extent an unsatisfactory one—one upon 
which you may talk and write a very long time, 
and at the end be not much wiser than you were 
at the beginning. But as long as people dream 
they will continue to talk about their dreams, 
just as mankind will continue to talk about the 
weather so long as there is rain and sunshine, 
heat and cold; and not only to talk about but to 
be more or less curious concerning them. We 
have no wish to speak about dreams either from 
a psychological or any other aspect. What it is 
proposed to do is to record a few facts and obser¬ 
vations, with the preface that the greater portion 
of what follows either came under the writer’s 
own experience, or was related to him by friends 
as having happened to themselves. Upon this 
fact indeed depends altogether •n’^hatever interest 
these notes may possess. 

The following shews how a dream may be tnre 
and yet not true, in a curious way. It was lately 
told to the writer by one secondarily connectc'.d 
with the circumstances. The narrator occupied 
lodgings in Edinburgh in company with a friend 
at the time of the occurrence. One morning, 
during the winter before last, his fellow-lodger 
said to my informant: ‘ I had a curious dream 
about John Fleming last night, I dreamt he was 
drowned while skating on Dunsappie Loch. I 
haven’t been able to get the thing out of my head. 
The loch will be bearing to-day. Supposing we 
walk over after office hours and see the skating V 
The two young men took their way in the after¬ 
noon to Dunsappie Loch. There, sure enough, 
among the skaters was their friend John Fleming. 
Portions of the ice were in but an indifferent state 


In the above, though 1 have changed the name 
of the chief actor, the circumstances happened as 
here set down; the form in which they were 
narrated to me by one in whose good faith I 
have implicit trust Some may regard this as a 
more curious result of the dream than if the 
friend of the dreamer had been drowned. It 
would almost seem to shew that di^ams may make 
mistakes in the sense of going astray and visiting 
the wrong people. 

It is not a very rare thing 'co meet persons who 
have had, or believe they have had, dreams that 
wer^subsequently verified. In relating the follow¬ 
ing, therefore, the writer hopes not to be regarded 
as unusually superstitious or credulous. The cir¬ 
cumstance occurred not a few years ago, but a 
very distinct recollection of it is still retained. On 
entering college-life I parted from a friend who 
had been to me, in school-boy phrase, a chum, and 
whom for some years 1 had been used to meet 
frecjuently. My school-fellow—for whom the name 
of Fred Smith will serve as well as another—on 
quitting school entered the office of a brother who 
practised as a solicitor in a country town some 
hundred miles distant from the city in which 
Fred had up to that time resided, and in which 
I continued to live. For two years my friend was 
absent from the capital, during which time he and 
I—chums a.s we had been—cea-sod to con'ospond 
after the first letter or two, both being, like the 
majority of young fellows, careless aud remiss 
about such things. New interests and new occu¬ 
pations no doubt came to fill and engross the 
thoughts of my school-fellow, as they did mine ; 
and in my case, to say truth, Fred Smith ceased 
to bulk much in my memory. 

One night I dreamt that 1 met Fred at a certain 
comer in town where two of the principal streets 
in the city met and crossed. The dream was a 
V(’.ry vivid one. My school-fellow crossed the 
street from the other side to meet and greet me ; 
hi.s hand grasped mine, and his voice rang in my 
ears in the old hearty fashion. * He had grown 
greatly, had shot up into a tall and, it struck me, 
somewhat angular youth, and his upper lip and 
chin were yellowing with the down of callow 
manhood. Next morning on going into town as 
usual, the first person I met with whom I was 
acquainted was Fred Smitii, exactly at the S])at 
indicated in my dream. He crossed the street to 
accost me, looking precisely as in my dream, tall 
and angular, with an incipient beard on his chin, 
which when we last met had been as smooth 


for skating, and the two young men, who were 
not themselves skaters, warned their friend off the 
dangerous-ground. But the skater made somewhat 
light of their fears, and shewed himself more 
bold and venturesome than was quite judicious in ! 
the circumstances. However, no mischance befell; | 
the skater finished his sport unscathed; and the j 
dreamer of the dream and his comi>amon—my | 
informant—the former a good deal relieved in | 
mind, returned home. Wltilc the dreamer was | 
Igoking over the Scotttman next morning, one of i 
the first things his eye fell upon was a paragraph 
recounting the death on the previous day of a 
young man named Jolfn Fleming, who had been 
drowned while skating. It was of course some 
other John Fleming—another young mau of the 
Same nasne. 


as a lady’s. He had come to town on the previous 
night. 

A well-known and esteemed Edinburgh advo¬ 
cate, now dead, used sometimes to relate the 
following. While at school, one of the studies in 
which he was most successful was mathematics. 
During the last sessions of his school-life he was 
trying h.avd for one of the mathematical prizes. 
Another youth and himself were running a neck- 
and-neck race for the coveted honour. Oil regu¬ 
larly recurring day.s the boys in the class were 
set problems to work in a given time. Each of 
the rivals had done all the exercises correctly 
up till almost the end of the term. At length 
our boy was fairly baffled by one problem-—the 
last that was required to be done. By no amount 
of labour and pains could he succeed in solving 
it. On the evening before the day on which the 
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exercises were to be given, in, he had puzzled at 
the obdurate problem late into the night. At liwt, 
still compl Htmy h -filed, and mentally and bodily 
wearied by his long work, he gave way, boy-like, 
to a flood of tears of vexation and mortification, 
and in this state went to bed. During the night 
he dreamt that he was again ei^aged in solving 
the problem, and that he worked it out rapidly ana 
easily to what he felt sure was the correct result. 
Then a deep and dreamless slumber succeeded, 
which lasted till mbrning. When the boy rose, 
instead of there remaining to him only a confused 
recollection of having dreamt about working at 
the problem, he sat down, and there and then 
solved the exercise without the slightest difficulty. 
The sequel to the story was, I think, that the two 
boys were bracketed equal, aud tlmt each therefore 
received a prize. 

It is not of course au uncommon thing, as we 
have on more than one occasion noted in these 
pages, for persons to have dreams of this character 
—for the poet to dream verses—the novelist plots 
and situations—the barrister causes—the mathe¬ 
matician problenjs—but it is very rarely that these 
dreams are of any practical service to the dreamers. 
They vanish with tlie waking, leaving only a vague 
and incongruous uiernory. We have all heard 
persons relate how they have succeasfully wrought 
<mt in their .sleep some piece of work that has been 
exercising their mental faculties all day; but the 
above i.s one of the few instances the present writer 
has over known of a dream of tliLs nature resulting 
thn.s practically. 

There are, however, historical examples of the 
same kind—one of which relates to the poet 
Campbell, and is not, I think, very widely known. 
While Campbell wa.s engaged in composing LocldeVs 
Warninr], he became perplexed as to how he 
should best put into rhvthinical shape an idea 
which was working hi iiis brain. He had been 
striving a whole day to find adequate expression 
for his thought, but night found him still unsatis¬ 
fied. It will be remembered by readers that Camp- 
btdl was fastidious and difficult to please in regard 
to niceties of language. With his mind still run¬ 
ning in the same groove, he went to bed and fell 
asleep. While lie slept, the idea flashed through 
his brain clothe.il in fitting and adequate words. 
He started up in bed, suddenly wide awake, rose, 
struck a light, sat down at a table, and instantly 
wrote the well-known couplet: 

’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And events to come cast their shadows before. 

The poet then went to sleep again. In the morn¬ 
ing lie made a single alteration in the couplet, 
writing for ‘ events to come,’ ‘ coming events,’ the 
shape in which of course the lines ajipeared in the 
completed poem. 

One word may be offered in the way of reply to 
and possible explanation of the question frequently 
asked: ‘How is it that dreams do really sometimes 
come true V The answer that has been suggested— 
and it seems a by no means unsatisfactory one—^is, 
that considering the myriads of dreams that do 
'/tot come true, it would be rather wonderful than 
otherwise if occasionally one were not verified. It 
is the same method of explanation which has been 
applied to the familiar phenomenon of people 
aiipearing who have the moment before been in 
your thoughts, or of whom you have been actu¬ 


ally speaking to some third person—-a coincidence 
common enough, to have long since become em¬ 
bodied in a pioverbi. The proposed solution of the 
phenomenon is, we think, equally legitimate in 
both cases. 

TWENTY-FIYE DEGREES BELOW ZERO 
ON LAKE WINNIPEG. 

Thb following account of the sufferings of two 
persons, who by accident were separated from a 
party engaged in laying out and constructing the 
Canada Pacific Railway in Manitoba, goes to prove 
what has frequently been advanced on the subject 
of human endurance in these northerly lati¬ 
tudes. One of the men was a Scotchman, aged 
about twenty-three; and the other an Indian boy, 
about eighteen years of age. The story was told 
by the eldest of the sufferers in the simplest and 
most truthful manner, and was elicited by the 
question asked of my young friend ; ‘Jem, when 
can you let me have the old family watch I lent 
you, and where is it now 1 ’ (The watch in question 
was an old-fashioned, thoroughly reliable silver 
one.) 

‘ As to when I can return the watch,’ answered 
my friend, ‘ there may be some doubts ; but as to 
where the watch is at this present moment, I 
imagine there can be but little doubt. The watch 
at this moment is, as nearly as I can tell you, at 
the bottom of Lake Winnijieg, about five miles 
from the shore, in company with my father’s com¬ 
pass ; both articles having been lost in the lake in 
the middle of the night through au ice-crack, 
during one of my journeys with a provision dog- 
train across the lake ; and I assure you it will be 
many a year before I forget that night aud the 
frightful position I was in.’ 

‘ Tell me all about it, Jem,’ I said. ‘ If I lose 
my watch, do not let me If'se the story of it too.’ 

‘ I left the station,’ said Jem, ‘ when I had got 
the dog-train load of provisions, on the afternoon 
of the 20th January 1878. The weather was clear 
and fine, but extremely cold, the thermometer 
registering nearly twenty-five degrees below zero. 
There was, however, no wind, and the cold was 
quite endurable. Both myself aud the Indian 
boy were dressed in our ordinary clothes, mufflem, 
and overcoats, with snow-shoes on the train for 
use as wanted. We could not ^alk in fur-coats, 
and had therefore concluded to leave these behind, 
for the dogs were fully loaded with the itrovisions. 
Our course lay through the timber that skirted 
the southern part of the lake, and was conse¬ 
quently quite sheltered; and as we had to return 
on foot to the station within a day or two without 
the dog-train, all unnecessaiy wraps were left 
behind, not liking to,be too heavily loaded on 
our homeward tramp. Provisions at our camp 
on the railway having quite run out the day 
previous, we were desired to lose no time in 
loading up and starting on our lonely journey. 
The distance we had to travel was about thirty 
miles; and if the weather kept fine, we calculafjed 
we could easily do this by the evening of tihe 
following day. We intended to camp for a few 
hours tit a certain spot About twelve miles from 
our starting-point, so that we had daylight suffi¬ 
cient to reach that place. The moon would rise 
about eleven o’clock, when ,we could again move 
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OQy «s moonlight; in th«ad noithom latitudes is 
moat brilliant and elear. 

*Oar friends in the old country and in the 
civilised part of Ontario would think such a 
journey, with the thermometer at twenty-five 
degrees below aero, and made at night on foot, 
driving a dog provision-train, would 1^ a great 
hardship. We, howei'cr, thought nothing of it, 
and we take these things quite as a matter of 
course. In fact, I was thirteen months out sur¬ 
veying on the line of the new Pacific Kailway 
without once sleeping in a proper bed or a regu¬ 
larly built house. We always camped under canvas, 
with bark and evergreen crush as a screen from 
the wind and snow. No pillow, except perhaps 
a knapsack or two or three pairs of boots tied 
up, a blanket and buffalo skins rolled round 
us individually, with evergreen brush on the 
ground, constituting our bedding. I was never 
in better health than during the time I was so 
primitively lodged. Of course we lived princi¬ 
pally on pemmican and pork, and sometimes we 
consumed huge quantities of these strengthening 
and cold-repelling provisions. 

^ ‘Our course lay, as I before stated, through the 
timber that skirted the southern part of Lake 
Winnipeg ; but as we proceeded we found the 
swampy inlets were not frozen so entirely solid 
as to make travelling over them very advisable. 
This partial freezing—or rather partial thawing—is 
caused by the warmer spring-water continually 
welling up in such positions ; and from this 
reason we determined to strike directly across that 
portion of the lake that lay in our route. We knew 
that the ice out in the open space would bear an 
elephant; and moreover, there was less snow on the 
ice than in the timbert^d shore, and from the snow 
being frozen the travelling was much better. The 
night being quite calm, although dark at the time 
wo reached the shore, we finally decided to adopt 
the above course, I had my compass and plenty 
of matches, so that if I thought we were deviating 
front our course, I could correct it by striking a 
match and examining my compass. Before leaving 
the timber, however, we carefully examined the 
sky all round the horizon so far as we could see, 
to ascertain the certainty of there being no chance 
of a snow-storm. We had about twelve miles to 
travel on the ice before we reached the point we 
desired to approach. The Indian boy sliook liis 
head at the proposition to cross the ice at night, 
especially as we nad heard wolves howling in our 
rear; and we knew that if they struck our dog- 
trail, they would in all probability follow it after 
ns. I had my revolvers, and the fourteen chambers 
loaded ; consequently, I did not apprehend much 
danger from wolves, unless they followed us in 
great numbers. 

‘ All things considered, we determined to push 
on; and after five miles of excellent travelling, 
we were congratulating ouraelves on the choice 
we had made, and had stopped a moment to 
strike a match and determine the correctness 
of our present course. The dogs were a few yards 
ahead, and we noticed by the glare of the burn¬ 
ing match, that they were apparently jumping 
or moving in a different manner from their 
usual mode of travel. I threw down the match, and 
we both hurried after them, thinking they might 
intend rnnningaway. (Dogs are never driven with 
check reins.) The gl^re of the lighted match pre¬ 


vented our perceiving that a crack bad formed in 
the ice about two feet wide, and jt was over this 
crack, covered with thin ice, that the do^ had 
apparently leaped. (The dog-trains were oi suffi¬ 
cient length to cross the crack without falling in 
or upsetting.) The sagacious brutes were not to be 
deceived by thin ice, nor should we have been 
but for the blinding glare of the jpnatch. I had 
both the compass and watch in my hand ; and os 
we accelerated our pace to overtake the dogs, 
down we both went through riie thin ice into tlie 
water; both compass and watch flew out of my 
hands into the water, and of course at once sunk; 
and we were only saved from the same fate by 
throwing out our arms and catching the edge of 
the solid ice. We were wet up to the armpits, but 
soon scrambled out. Our dogs stopped when we 
fell in, looking back at us as much as to say : 

“ Why did you not jump as we did 1 ** Of course 
their instinct not having guided us, wc were 
I not much the better for the apparently mute 
inquiry.’ 

(A’bfe.—These cracks in the ice of the Canadian 
lakes are problems which have never been solved ; 
they differ in width in different situations ; but 
always keep open, and are most dangerous to 
sledge-travelling.) 

‘Our position was now terrible in the extreme. 
We were wet through, with the thermometer at 
twenty-five degrees below zero. We knew we 
j were five or six miles from the, shore, even at the 
nearest point; and to add to our difficulty, wc had 
' not observed in which direction the crack ran. 
There w^is no moon, anil wouhl not he for several 
' hours ; we had completely lost our “ jKdarity,” and 
' did not know which way to go. Tlie sky had 
clouded over since sundown, and wo could not 
even see the north star. Our clothes froze stilf in 
five minutes, and we began to feel tlnat our hours 
were numhered. As you arc well aware, I could 
always bear exposure ; but my Indian’s teeth chat¬ 
tered like a pair of castanets. After u lew 
moments’ delay and indecision, we conclmled at 
anyr.ite to keep moving, and accordingly .started 
fonvard at a jog-trot. We knew nothing as to 
the direction wc wem going in. and might he 
moving towards the centre of tin' l.iko and towards 
open water. We cheered on the dogs, and hojied 
they would prove wiser ttam ourselves, and that 
their instinct would lead them towards the land. 

‘After about an hour’s travel and terrible 
sufferings, we struck a very small islet, not more 
than half a quarter of an .icio in extent. It was 
only about two feet above the water’s edge, and 
quite destitute of timber except some dead and | 
partly dried willows. Of course this islet was 
also covered with snow, and but for the sagacity 
of the dogs, we never should have seen it. We 
soon had the dogs unharnessed, and a fire made 
of the dead willows. It was certain death to fail 
now ; stiff and sore as we were, we knew our only 
hope lay in getting warm again. We pulled off 
our wet clothes, dried them as well as wo could in 
the flame and smoke of the fire, and partially 
dried our under-flannels, first allowing them to 
freeze hard, and shaking them well when fiozen. 

A great deal of moisture was thus got rid of; 
and after again dressing ourselves, we began to 
have a little sensation of warmth. We ate heartily 
of our cold provisions, and fed the dogs; ami 
our fuel being by this time quite exhausted, and 
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the greater part of the ^ht yet to get over, we 
spread all available medium oetweeti us and the 
enow, using some willows drst; and caUing the 
dogs, we all—canine and human—cnrled ourselves 
into the smallest possible space, with two dogs 
before and two behmd each of us, and our blankets 
over all, so arranged as to keep in every particle 
of animal heat.. We soon fell fast asleep, with a 
feeling of comparative comfort I never expected 
to feel again. As I expected, the wolves followed 
up our trail, and wA-e howling round us all the 
rest of that terrible night; but we took no notice 
of such minor troubles as being eaten by wolves. 
It seemed to be almost a luxurious deatli in com¬ 
parison with the awful feeling of being frozen 
etift" and solid on Lake Winnipeg, with the ther¬ 
mometer twenty-five degrees below zero. 

‘ Morning came at last, and we with difficulty 
got under weigh once more; hut now we knew 
the direction in which to travel; and at about 
eleven a.m. we arrived all safe at our destination. 

* My skin ■was badly chafed, from the elTect of 
the frozen clotliiug, otherwise i took but little 
harm irom the experience. I suppose that heavy 
fal-nieat diet enabled me to bear hardship that 
would have killed a vegetarian in half an hour. 
How the instinct of the dogs enabled them to 
hit on the small islet, I am at a loss to imagine; 
and how human nature ever endured what we 
had to bear that night, would seem beyond com¬ 
prehension to au inhabitant of cities and heated 
houses ; but the facts are as I have related them ; 
and that was how I lost your old family watch.' 

THE MONT II. 

SCIENCE ANl) ARTS. 

Tin: Long Vacation as usual has brought oppor¬ 
tunity for sayings and -ings, for discussion of 
cjuestions, and vei tilation of grievances, which at 
otlier times are lost in the crowd or treated with 
indilicrence. if tire First Lord of the Admiralty 
speaks on education during the holidays, and says 
hr* does not ‘ advocate the piling of subject upon 
.suhji-ct, the straining after what appears to him 
au unattainable standard of excellence, the push¬ 
ing and driving of children from one subject to 
another and when ho suggests that the aim of 
echooling should be to train up a child ‘ to be a 
good father, a good man; more useful, stronger, 
more vigorous, and more self-reliant than without 
that schooling,’ then people listen to him. And 
if a learned and right-minded I'rofessor ventures 
to intimate that acquirement (otherwise cram) is 
uot knowledge, the intiniatiou survives, and may 
bo turned to profit by students when the holidays 
are over. And il’ scientific men say that the meet- | 
ing of the British Association at Sheffield was not 
very successful, and talk about the great object- 
glass, the lar^gest in the world, to be made in New 
England for the Russian Imperial Observatory at 
Pnlkowa, they too find listeners. And the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture u'hile publishing the 
list of subjects into which they intend to inquire, 
and announcing that they have seirt competent 
men to the continent of Europe and the United 
States of America, to draw up Reports on the 


agrhnalltnrd of those'oountrits, feel pretty mum that 
their utterances will not be wasted. And if the 
Ii^emationd Congress of Physicians, sitting at 
Amsterdam, decide in favour of compulsory vacoi- 
nation, of Contagions Diseases Acts, the localisation 
of epidemics, atjid periodical examiimtions of the 
eyes of persons employed on railways, they antici¬ 
pate at least tolerance for their decisions. And 
while in wine-growing countries there is a renewed 
outcry against the Phylloxera vastatrix, Mr J. Ball, 
the veteran Alpine traveller, publishes a disserta¬ 
tion on the Origin of the Flora of the European 
Alps, which will not fail of readers. And Inter¬ 
national Meteorology, which has been so praise¬ 
worthily promoted by the government at Wash¬ 
ington, puts forth an exposition of its purposes, 
and not in vain, for there is ‘no nation which 
is without interest iu the work proposed to be 
based upon exchanged simultaneous Reports, and 
no nation has hitherto hesitated, when the subject 
has been properly presented, to aid in a duty 
which, so easily done as to require very little 
effort on the part of any one person, has for 
its object a good to mankind. The work cannot, 
from its nature, be for the selfiJi good of any 
section.’ And is it not for tlie good of mankind 
that such grand steam-ships should be built as the 
Orient, of live thousand four hundred tons burden, 
with one rival only in respect of dimensions, and 
capable, as is anticipated, of making the voyage 
to Australia in thirty-six days ? 

The City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education, have pub¬ 
lished their programme for 1880, stating that they 
will afford facilities for carrying out au examina¬ 
tion in certain specified subjects, wherever a class 
for instruction is formed, or a sufficient number 
of candidates present tliemselves. They offer 
money grants varying in amount to teachers, 
according to qualification and success in teaching. 
The subjects for examinations comprise Alkali 
manufacture, blow-pipe analysis, brewing, carriage- 
building, cloth and cotton manufacture, electro¬ 
metallurgy, manufacture of gas, glass, iron, lace, 
paper, silk, steel, sugar, goldsmiths’ and silver¬ 
smiths’ work, jihotography, pottery and porcelain, 
printing, tunning, telegraphy, watch-making, and 
other trades. Inquiries may be addre-.sed^ to the 
Secretary of the Institute, Mercers’ Hall, E.O, It 
is further worthy of record that the Guilds have 
endowed the chairs of Engineering and ]\Ieehaiiical 
and Uliemical Technology iu University College. 

We have from time to time mentioned the 
experiments made on blast-tiiniace slag, with a 
view to apply it to useful purposes ; and we are 
now informed by a technical Report that in certain, 
important particulars the cxiicriinents have proved 
8ucce.ssful. In the neighbourhood of Middles- 
borough, extensive works are iu active operation 
converting slag into sand, into shingle, into bricks 
and into “wool,’ or ‘slag-cotton’ as it is some¬ 
times called, by very ingenious processes. The 
Baud when mi-\ed with a given quantity of lime 
is shaped into bricks at Uie rate of twelve thou- 
sautl a day: these bricks do not require to be 
burm‘d iu u kiln, for they hivrdeu in the open air, 
ai-o ready lor use in less thau two months, and are 
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ssifcots ii found too, that when 

pfppwlyiwlsed other aubstancwi, slag is con¬ 
vertible into oome#, ooscaete, and mortar. With 
another traiwmwuataon, it appears as chimney- 
pieces, •window-heads, balustrades, and other 
articles described as ‘artificial stone’ for the 


articles described as ‘ artificial stone ’ ^ for the 
tae of builders. And in the iron district of 
Korthampton, the shig, after suitable treatment, is 
fashioned into gloss bottles, green in natural 
colour, and remarkable for strength. If strong 
glass bottles can be made, why not glass railway- 
sleepers ? It was stated at the meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute at Liverpool that the 
slag-glass could be toughened, and that on trial 
it bad borne heavv weights without breaking. 
Should tlii.'i be confirmed on further experiment, 
it will settle the question, and the cumbrous heaps 
of waste slag will be moulded into imperishable 
sleejjers. The successes thus achieved are per¬ 
haps the beginning only of discoveries which may 
lead to further usetul {mplications of this hitherto 
intractable material. Thereat will the dwellers in 
the iron districts rejoice, for, as we are told, blast¬ 
furnace slag accumulates to the extent of eight 
million tons a year. Students of technology could 
hardly employ their time belter than in finding 
out profitable uses for the at present waste aiul ^ 
useless heaps of manufacturers’ refuse. 

Some years ago, certain lead mines in Flintshire, 
extending many miles underground, •were aban¬ 
doned because of the great inflow of water. The 
ixnprovements recently made in machinery for 
boring and tunnelling led to the formation of a 
project for the drainage of those mines, and -we 
n*arn from an official source that an adit level 
which was driven at great co.st by an ancestor of 
the present Duke ofWestraijister, is now in course I 
of extension by the Diamond Bock Boring Com- ' 
pany; and that in six months, a tunnel eight feet, 
square has been driven three hundred and forty 
yards through hard limestone. At this rate, the , 
time rerjuiroi! to carry on the work to a distance | 
of twelve miles may be calculated. To ‘ unwater ’ i 
a large metalliferous district is a worthy task for i 
modern enterpri^e, to which we wish success, [ 

At the last meeting of the Boyal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, a much improved rock-drill, ; 
described as the ‘ Eclipse,’ was exhibited. The ^ 
construction is simple; it is 8elf-fe,eding, and may i 
be worked either hy steam or compresse(l air ; and | 
in the statement of its merits we remark that ‘let | 
the rock be hard or soft, or full of seams, w'hether | 
the pressure be low or high, or whether the drill ’ 
be fixed to any peculiar angle, and boring at the ' 
rate of two inches or twelve inches per minute, it' 
does not affect the regularity and eflective duty of 
the feed, and the perfect mechanical result of I 
advancing the machine forward at precisely the | 
rate of its progre.s8 into the rock.^ Moreover, i 
when once started, it * may be left to complete the 
hole by its own action ;’ hence the man in charge [ 
may attend to two or perhaps three machines at 
the same time. 

Messra Jordan and Company point out that for 
quarrying or mining, hyrdraulic power is the moist 
economical, and is to 'be found in the ‘pump 
columns ’ of all deep mines. ‘ No deep mine,’ they 
stale, ‘ of any importance can be worlted without 
pumps and a large pumping-engine; and this is 


the source power suggested. Therefixro, in order 
to arrive tA the cost of mf power we may require 
for driving small hydraulic engines underground, 
we have only to determine the cost oi pnmping 
the quantity of wsAar used through the head em^ 
ployed and they shew that the cost is much less 
than that of compressed air. 

A prise for a method,, mechanical or 

chemical, of making marketable, with commercial 
advantage, ores or minerals raked from mines in 


Company. Their vitreous potte:^, made from 
clays hitherto considered worthless, occupied a 
deservedly high place among works of art exhibited 
at the meeting above referred to, and mil pro¬ 
bably compete for public favour with the now 
well-known Lambeth ware. The articles, whether 
bricks, tiles, jars, bottles, vases of various colours, 
are ‘vitrifi^ without any artificial admixture; 
while the burning, fixing the colour and enamel, 
are all done at one and the same time.’ Not least 
among the merits of this novel manufacture is 
its economy ; for the local land-owners and clay 
merchants had always reganleJ the top clays as 
useless, and in mining for the potter’s clay found 
in that part of the county, had thrown them aside 
as waste and rubbish. ‘ Sanitary bricks ’ are 
made which withstand a crushing weight of three 
hundred and twenty tons to the square foot, and 
‘non-porous bricks* which efloctually resist damp 
and the action of the strongest acids. In the 
production of these satisfactory results, the kiln, 
described as Carder’s Patent (''ontinuous Kiln, plays 
an important part. It contains ‘ a series of burn¬ 
ing chambers, arranged in an oval ring, on the 
continuous principle, so that while the contents 
of some are being fired, others may he cooling, or 
filling, or being emptied, the distribution ot the 
heat being governed by a series of danijiers. The 
waste heat of the chnmhors which are cooling is 
either directed into the drying tunnels, or allowed 
to flow on towards the chamber‘in full fire, to 
supply it with heated oxygen. Day by d.iy one 
chamber is fiUed, one drawn, and the tires aro 
advanced a stage, until the whoh* circuit of tho 
kiln has been made.’ Mcanuhiie the ])rocoss of 
drying is going on in the drying tunnels, the 
ca)>abilities of the kiln h'diig such ‘that green 
bricks direct from the machine,s can be dried in 
the drying chambers or tunnels hy the utilisation 
of the waste heat from the main flue, without the 
additional cost of fuel, labour, and separate build¬ 
ings.’ If these things can be done in Devonshire, 
wh}’’ not in Cornwall, where waste clays are over¬ 
abundant, and wliere peijple are disquieted because 
of hard times and waning trade ? 

A new machinc-gnn, named after its inventor, 
tho Nordenfeldt, has been tried with a view to use 
in the navy, being specially intended to repel the 
attacks of torpedo boats. It has four Wrrela 
placed side by side, each of which discharges 
a bullet of about half a pound weight, that peue- 
trates steel plates from three-quarters to ono inch 
in thiekness, at a distance of one hundred yards. 
The cartridges are made of gun-cotton, and are 
fired by means of electricity in a way not yet 
made known outside the official precinct. But 
it appears to be demonstrated that the Nordenfeldt 
will take a formidable place among destructive 
appliances. 
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Mr H. W]ld« ^ li!^chester, tthom 4yitfl!mo> 
•leetric maclimw Itave 'been notleed in these pa^es, 
has sooceeded is ligbtibig a ship bf eleo^^tf, 
trith results that secnn to settle the question as 
regards practicability and completeness of effect 
Any one who has been on board a vessel of war 
knows how dark and dismal, notwithstanding oil- 
lamps, the lower decks are: henceforth they will 
be as bright as day, and even brighter in gloomy 
weather, for Mr Wilde can now divide the working- 
current without difficulty, and introduce as many 
points of light as may he necessary. Instead of 
pairs of carbons separated by plaster of Paris, ho 
coats the carbon separately with a film of hydrate 
of lime, and mounts them in couples in such a 
way that when the current is passing they stand 
at the proper distance apart for producing a per¬ 
fect light. An experiment made on board the 
Ivjlexihlc may be taken as the commencement 
of a change which will very greatly mitigate the 
discomfort of life in an ironclad. Four of Mr 
Wilde’s improved lamps were placed in one of 
the engine-rooms, and, according to the official 
Report, ‘ when lighted up, the etiect was mo^ 
startling; the opal shades gave oiF so powerful 
and brilliant au illumination that the engine- 
room, which is considerably below the water-line, 
apjicared to he filled with daylight, and tlie mov¬ 
ing parts of the engine were rendered visible.’ 
Apait from the abundant light, there is the advan¬ 
tage that neither heat nor snu^ke is generated, a 


U granular appearanoe, and a 

yellow or brownub-yellow colour, and aM ^ 
amit in tHem oesaiod.* . ^. 

Beec0v»f a «<»d4ikd growth, as iin namfb ' 
cates, movM a^vely ah^t the field of the micro- ; 
SBopit^ 1^ r^ lormmg abort chains or pairs, but 
not forming colonies, though they sometimat 
congregated in iai^e numbers in the Microeoccua 
colonies. In two instances, another kind, Roc- 
tenum termo, made Its appearanoe, and ‘ developed 
with such rapidity that the Whole of the fluid was 
crowded with these orgmaisms to the exclusion of 
every other form.' 

Mr ButUn is led to conclude from his observa¬ 
tions, that while the two fimt-named fungi pre¬ 
dominate, four other kinds are occasionally met 
with; and he remarks, ‘ the slime which exists 
around and between the teeth is composed of the 
same constituents as the fur on the tongue ; all the 
organisms which are found in the one are found 


also in the other. BmUIus Rvhtilk exists, how¬ 


ever, in greater quantity in this tooth-slime, and 


the rods and filaments are usually much longer 
than in the fur, probably because they ai'e not 
subjected to so much disturbance.’ 


'J'he experimental cultivation on the ‘warm 


stage,’ allow ing for local conditions, represehts the 
growth of fur on the tongue. One conclusion is 
plain—namely, that deausing of the mouth after 
every meal, as at the beginning and the end of 
the day, should not be neglected. 


very important consideration within the narrow 
limits of a ship ; and it is not surprising that the 
Lords of the Admiralty, in whose presence the 
experiment was made, ‘were warm in their expres- 
bions of burpri-^e and gratification.’ 

Vn thr. Nature of the. Fur on the Tonpie is the 
title of a pa]>er by Mr Butliu, F.R.C.S., read before 
llie Rojal Socielj', iu whi'b it is shewn that the 
fur does not (onsist of epuiielial cells, as generally 
biippf>sed, but (1) jf remains of food, and bubbles 
(d mucus and sabva; (2) of epillieliuru; (3) of fungi, 
which attach themselves to the filiform iiii 2 )ilLe, 
are gray in colour, and, as Mr Butlin states, cor¬ 
respond in colour and ajipearauce with the tliiu 
giay })elliclc which foims upon the surface of 
baclennm-iiroducing fluids. This jiellicle wlien 
examined is seen to become whiter and more 
opaque as it becomes thicker, and the fur on the 
tongue behaves in a similar way with increase of 
thickues.®, 

1.1 order to ascertain the true nature of the 
fungus, Mr Butlin cultivated a small quantity 
from dillerent tongues on a ‘warm stiige.’ Free 
growth and development, he says, ‘ took place; 
but instead of the expected single fungus, several 
fungi were found. Only two forms, however, 
were present in every instance—namely, Micro, 
coceus and Bacillus; and from a comparison of 
the natural fur with the results obtained by 
artificial cultivation, he has little doubt that the 
fur consists chiefly or essentially of these two 
fungi.’ 

Micrococcus developed itself in ‘ small spherical 
bodies, generally in pairs or groups of four, but 
often forming chains. Upon the warm stage, 
rapid multiplication took place, with the produc¬ 
tion. of pairs, fours, long and short chains often 
twisted and looped, and small and large colonies. 
■When these colonies reached a laige size (which 
happened in the coarse of a few hour.'^j, they pre- 


From facts and statements concerning the 
mouth, it is easy to pass to a question of food. 
Mr Ernest Hart writing in the British Medical 
Jkview, once more points out the ‘extravagance 
of our people iu their feeding, notably their 
extravagant excess in flesh-lbod, their ignorant 
neglect of nitrogenous vegetables and fish, and 
their carelessness and nnskilfnl waste iu cooking. 
The fallacy that meat alone can give strength for 
hard work, and beer alone give adequate btimulus 
to its digestion, are fallacies so deeply rooted, and 
which underlie so many extravagances and follies of 
the poor and the well-to-do, that a campaign against 
dietetic fallacies woubl be as patriotic as well- 
lounded. The lirst stej) should be to lengthen our 
list of legumes, those immediately available being 
jieas, beans of diflerent kinds, including varieties 
Irom India, and rice and lentils; the second to 
intro<luce the pijikin and the stew-pot. Until the 
English housewile learns how wasteful i.s the 
roasting-jack, how costly the gridiron, and how 
unnecessary the “ clear fire” and the blazing mass 
of coals, without which she can at present usually 
neither cook a cutlet nor boil a cup of coffee, the 
first lessons of household economy are still un¬ 
known to her.’ Another writer declares that we 
have to overcome prejudice and learn to eat; that 
food is abundant and cheai'>, and might be cheap^ 
if we were not the most backward people in 
Europe in the art of cookery. ‘We are surrounded 
by water, yet fish is a luxury. We eat only one 
vegetable, except when we invade the domains of 
our cattle, and indulge in poorly cooked greens. 
Of peas, French beans, cauliflowers, and fruit, the 
majority of people are stinted, if not debarred. 
■We complain of agricultural depression, chiefly 
or in great part because we have discovered tiuit 
other nations can supply us with corn and beef 
cheaper than we can grow them ourselves; and 
yet we caunot got good frei^ butter, pure milk, 
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aewJaid ej^, and chickenB, except at extrava¬ 
gant prices.’ 

After all this, it may seem trivial to notice an 
improved nose-hag j hut in behalf of lioraes we 
state that the improvement consists in dividing 
the hag, so that one-half hangs on each side of the 
head. The two halves are connected below with 
a perforated metal bowl or trough, into which 
the feed gradually descends. Special provision is 
made for breathing, ainl for the escape of hot air 
from the horse’s nostrils while feeding; the food 
is always at one level, and can be eaten without 
any resting or tossing of the hag on the part of 
the horse. 


EDUCATION BY POST. 

In this Journal for 30th November 1878, a short 
notice was given of the system of Education by 
Post cjirried on by the Glasgow Association for 
the Higher Education of Women. Presuming that 
all our readers are interested in matters relating 
to education, we deem it desirable again to draw 
their attention to the movement, and to the exten¬ 
sion of a scheme of W'hich many have already 
taken advantage. 

There is always a large class both of young men 
and young women in every grade of society who, 
after they have left school, desire to gain a 
clearer knowledge of the subjects there taught, 
and also to gam a knowledge of the higher 
subjects included in a university curriculum. 
Formerly, the only means by which such know¬ 
ledge could be obtained by those whose sex or 
work in life, shut them out from a university 
career, or even from the classes which sprang u}) 
in various place,8, was private study. The private 
student has two great difficxilties to contend 
against The first is, that the zeal is apt to be 
flitting, and the work consequently unmethodical. 
Tlie next is, that even though there is perseve¬ 
rance and method, the student often gets up from 
the study of a subject with a head full of undi- 
ested facts, whose relations to each other have not 
een clearly thought out. The object which the 
Association has in view is to meet these difficulties, 
to stimulate the eflorts of those who are seeking 
knowledge, aud to help them to systematise their 
thoughts. With this object, tutors of acknow¬ 
ledged ability have been appointed for the various 
subjects. Before the opening of the session, plans 
of study, giving the subject of each paper, are 
prepared by them, and a copy is sent to the pupil. 
During the course of the session, examination 
jiapers are posted every fortnight, the answers to 
which are returned to the tutors, who correct aud 
criticise them and explain any difficulties that may 
occur. The benefit to he derived from being thus 
educated to write clear and connected answers to 
the questions, can hardly be over-estimated. 

In preparing the papers, the tutors have always in 
view the necessity of keeping the questions within 
the range of a mixed class of students. They also 
aim at drawing up the questions in such a form 
as to suggest a wide relation of facts, and thus 
force the pupil to think about them. The subjects 
of study being the same as those chosen by the 
Glasgow University examiners, the pupils are pre¬ 
pared for, and can if they choose present them¬ 
selves at, the Local Examinations. 

The high place tjiken by many of the ‘corre- 
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spondonce ’ pupils of this and similar Aasociations 
is a gratifying proof of the efficiency of a sclieme 
wliich, hegiiining with the preliminary courae of 
grammar, geograjihy, history, and arithmetic, is 
adapted to the wants of those whcwie early educa¬ 
tion, from one cause or other, may have been 
stinted or interrupted ; which provides the oppor¬ 
tunity of carrying on the study o^ a wide range of 
subjects in remoter districts where instruction is 
not otherwise easily obtained ; and which prepares 
students not only for the ordinary Local Examina¬ 
tions, hut also for the ‘ Higher Examinations for 
Women,’ which have tliis year been granted by 
the Glasgow University Examination Board. 

The Secretary for the correspondence classes of 
the Association has received from many of last 
rear’s pupils, resident in all parts of the kingdom, 
letters expressing the great pleasure and benefit ! 
which they have derived from the session’s work|; 
and the success which has already attended the j 
system has determined the Glasgow Association 
to oiien their classes to young men as well os 
young women. 

One other important extension of the scheme 
remains to be noticed. The, Irisli Intermediate 
Education Act opens a wide field ; and to meet the 
wishes of many of the pupils residing in Ireland, i 
classes in the lines prescribed by the 1 nteriueihdto | 
Education Examining Hoard w'ill be carried on. ■ 

Information with regard to all tin- clashes may j 
be had from the Honorary Secretary for the 
Gorrespondence Cbtsses, Miss Jam* S. Macartlmr, 

4 Buckingham Street, llillhead, Gla-gow, I 


LOST. 

Is other year®, when life was gay, 

And I was yoxttii' ami knew not care, 

I t(M)k a petn of pnedesh woitli, 

And idly placed it in iiij hair. 

I marked not when the hree/es wild, 

That thro\i;;h my locks did rudtlj pl.iy, 
Unloosed the jowil from mj Jirow ; 

It fell to eaith, and theie it lay. 

Time dro\'i the roses fiom inj ehei k, 

And dimmed tin* radiai.oe of mine e\c, 

And then 11 nought im d the gem 
That I had ci.ht s, h^iitlj by. 

I went to seek if '•heo it ti U ; 

And while 1 searehtd in \airi the place, 

I saw another maiden p-ass, 

A vision fair of ^outh aud grace. 

And lo! upon her brow* of '.now, 

1 saw my long-lost treasure shine. 

Fat far less hiilliant than of yore ; 

And yet f knew that it was mine. 

I stretolied my hand, and eager cried : 

‘ Give back, restore what is mine own ! ’ 

She answering said : ‘ Nay; once ’twas ikino ; 
But now ’tis mine, and mine alone ! ’ 

‘ I found the gem thou coiildst not prize 
Lying unheeded in the mire ; 

I cleansed it with niy love’s jnire tears, 

And now ’tis all my heart’s desire.’ 

Slie went her way ; and I was left 
To gaze into a cold blank life, 

Of love and hope alike bereft. 

A cheerless lot of toil and strife. 


Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambbus, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, 339 Hi£h Street, Edinbubou. 
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LAND TRANSFERS. 

It is now about two years since the Dimsdale 
frauds, which consisted in the manufacture of false 
titles to property and similar documents. It was 
a system of swindling on a comprehensive scale, 
arising out of the loose slip-slop legal procedure 
of England as regards the purchase and transfer 
of real estate. Being detected, tried, and con¬ 
victed, Dimsdale is now sulfering the penalty 
due to the enormity of his crimes. Till this 
day, however, the law which permitted tricks of 
this kind remains unchanged; for even when 
shewn they are wrong, the English are from 
various causes difficult to move. At length, the 
subject of land transfers has been under the con¬ 
sideration of a Parliamentary f Committee, and may 
be legislated upon. Meanwhile, we should like, 
for general information, lo run over the arrange¬ 
ments prevalent in Scotland. 

According to the Scotch sy.stem, there is no 
huddling up of land rights. All transactions are 
above-board, and open to general observation—not 
that unconcerned per.sona give themselves any 
trouble about the rights of this or that one, but 
the law oifers facilities, if people, by paying a 
small fee, like to inquire. Practically, none but 
a jiarty interested ever institutes any inquiry. This 
publicity,-, to call it so, is secured by means of 
registers, dating from an early period. At one 
time, registration was optional; but that, as has 
been exemplified in England, was found to be 
illusory. The true date of the present system of 
registration was 1599, when, by the introduction of 
district registers, every species of conveyance of 
lands had to bo recorded, under pain of nullity. 
The system was put on an improved and per¬ 
manent footing in 1G17, when a statute was passed 
which has since remained the leading one on tlie 
subject. It is thus observable the Scottish law of 
land rights is nearly three hundred years old. 

The estimation in which Scotch lawyers held 
the system, as then established, may be judged of 
by the strain in which Sir George Mackenzie, the 
Lord Advocate of his day, refers to it after it had 


been in operation more than sixty years. ‘Some 
inventions,’ he writes, ‘flourish more in one countiy 
than another, nature allowing no universal excel¬ 
lency, and God designing to gratify every country 
he hath created ; so Scotland hath, above all others, 
by a serious and long experience obviated all fraud 
by their public registers.’ From 1617 till 1868, 
when all the district registers were directed to be 
kept at Edinburgh, one for each county, improve¬ 
ments have been made from time to time ; so that 
if the eulogium just quoted was at all merited two 
centuries ago, we may assume that perfection has 
now been nearly attained. We need not enter 
into details of the several changes. It will be 
sufficient to indicate shortly the way in which the 
system now operates. 

The principle of the system is that priority of 
registration secures priority of right. Thus, if two 
parties hold conveyances to the same property, 
the one whose conveyance is first recorded, though 
granted subsequent to the other, has a preferable 
title. The same result follows in mortgages or 
bonds over property—the lender whose bond is 
first recorded having a security preferable to all 
others, purchasers or lenders, whose deeds may be 
recorded subsequently, and this irrespective alto¬ 
gether of the dates they bear. It will thus be 
seen that conveyances of property, or bonds over 
it, do not act as completed transfers or securities 
till recorded, and may be rendered altogether 
nugatory by a deed being put upon the record 
before them. Unrecorded deeds are binding on 
the grantors personally, but do not affect third 
parties ignorant of their contents. 

The centre of the Scottish registration system,, 
is the General Register House, Edinburgh, a 
spacious modem building, carefully arranged for 
its assigned purpose, and forming the receptacle 
of numerous state papers and records of 
public value. The chief officer of the establish*^ 
ment is the Lord /lerk-Register, who, besides* 
having a Depute, presides' over a large staff of 
officials, noted for ttieir assiduity in carrying on 
the public service. In the department connected 
TiAth the transfer of land rights, where there is 
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vunually » pressure of ‘business, clerks are ready 
to receive any deed affecting heritable property. 
■When lodged, the first step is to enter in a 
register known as the Presentment Book such 
particulars as are necessary to identify it; and the 
order in which the several deeds appear in this 
register determines the priority of the rights of 
the parUes in whose favour they are granted. 
Suppose a mortgage to have been lodged and 
entered in the Presentment Book at seven 
minutes past twelve o’clock noon, a second mort- 
gagft on the same property lodged and entered 
one minute later, would be postponed to the 
former, though it may have been granted pre¬ 
viously. 

This rigorous accuracy has given so much 
public confidence, that the impugning of laud 
titles is scarcely known in Scotland. Deeds sent 
by post to the registrars are in like manner 
entered in the order in which they are received. 
The deed is afterwards engrossed verbatim in the 
Sasine Roister; and before being returned to 
the person by whom it was lodged, has a doquet 
indorsed upon it stating the date of presentation, 
6md the volume in which it is engrossed. A sliort 
abstract of the deed is also prepared and inserted 
in a Minute Book, so as to supersede the necessity 
for referring to the book in which it is written at 
length, and so to faciUtato subsequent searches 
for encumbrances affecting the property. The 
charge for recording is made on a graduated scale 
according to the vdue of the property. A deed 
conveying property worth five Inmdred pound.s, 
or a mortgage for that amount, costs two shillings 
per two hundred words. The maximum rate is 
charged when the value exceeds five thousand 
pounds, the charge then being three shillings per 
two hundred words, with seven and sixpence 
additional per deed. An ordinary conveyance 
often eontams about eight hundred words, and 
the expense of recording such a deed would 
accordingly range from eight shillings to nineteen 
shillings and sixpence, as the value might be less 
or greater. 

All the records are accessible to the public; 
but to wade through the piles of volumes which 
would require to be searched with regard to any 
one property situated, for example, in the county 
of Edil\burgh, would be a hoiieloss task. To 
as-sist the piAlifi .so^ far in making searches, 
printed abridgments ahti-iJidexes are now trans¬ 
mitted to the sheriff-clerk? of the respective 
counties ; but as it is not practicable to keep 
these up to the current date of'■Recording, they 
cannot w trusted to as affording couiplcte informa¬ 
tion. The practice therefore is to employ a pro¬ 
fessional searcher, who possesses a tUort’^l^k famili¬ 
arity with the registers, and by the aid of indexes, 
might on an hour or two’s notice give par¬ 
ticulars as to the state of the title and burdens. 
In practice, however, searchers are seldoP^ called 
uron to supply the information with this urgency. 
Ifle usual way in which a transaction is settled, 
when the agents for the parties possess tb® confi¬ 
dence of each other, is fcr fne sellerif* agent 
to give an obligation*to produce a ‘clear search’ 
—that is, to produce a searwer’s certtdeate that 
there are no burUens exisring ove*'. prop¬ 
erty—within a month or so. ThO' I’ltle of the 
purchaser is put on the record in meantime j 


and the search which is thereupon procured should 
shew that there are no bonds over the proj^rty 
remaining undischarged, that the chain of titles 
by which the seller came to possess the property 
has no missing link, and will close by shewing 
that the purchaser has now an absolute right to 
the property by the recording of his conveyance. 

Burdens not appearing in the records for forty 
years, and not kept up by regular pajrment of 
interest or otherwise, are hold to be extinguished 
by prescription, so that a search is rarely made 
for a longer period; and as a search is usually 
made on each change of ownership, or when a loan 
is effected, it is comparatively seldom that a search 
for the full period of forty years is necessary. A 
search made at one time serves on any subse¬ 
quent occasion, merely requiring to be continued 
from the period it left off. 

The expense of making a search varies in the 
different counties, as the number of deeds recorded 
are less or more. Thus the charge for a search 
over property in the county of Edinburgh is 
three shillings per annum ; while in the county of 
Cromarty one shilling per annum only is chained ; 
there bc-ing also in every c^c a fee payable for 
the use of books, varying from two shillings to 
ten shillings accoi'diug to the length of the period 
over which the search extends. For properties 
under the value of five hundred pounds, only 
half-lVes are charged. i 

Separate registers exist for deeds relating to 
lands within the ancient boundaries of royal | 
burghs. These are kejit by the respective town- 
clerks, who, except in the larger burghs, usually 
make .‘iuch searches as are necessary. 

Besides the property registers for counties and 
burghs, there is also kept at Edinburgh tlie Ilegister 
of Inhibitions and Adjudications, a search iu which 
di.iclo.'.es any bankruptcy and certain legal dili¬ 
gence affecting llie property or the right of the 
owner to convey it. The cljarge for a search in 
this Tcgi.ster is threepence per annum and upwards, 
according to the number of names searched against, 
besides a small fee for tlie use of books. 

Of course*, the processes of registration just 
described can be sati.sfactorily carried out only 
where a reasonable degree of confidence is reposed 
in the integrity of the different part'es concerned, 
"Where there are solicitors of tl’-* Dimsdale type, 
disposed to be fraudulent, anl where due care 
is not exercised by registrars, it might be difficult 
to establish an unchallengeable system of public 
registration of land rights. We have seen it stated 
in lei tors in the Loudon prints that compulsory 
registration would only increase the number of 
ileceptions, and consequently lower the value of 
titles to property. We put no faith in such 
apprehensions. Ridiculously loose dealings in 
title-deeds have encouraged frauds which would 
Iirobably di.sai)pear under peremptory regulations, 
along with a stern code of punishment. 

In consequence of the universality of registra¬ 
tion in Scotland, it is not necessary to write deeds 
in a costly and cumbrous manner upon vellum. 
Their durability Ijeing of little consequence, they 
are written plainly on paper, foobcap size, easily 
folded up in a bundle. In that condition they 
arc as a matter of convenience ready for consul¬ 
tation. Should any of them be lost by fire 
or otherwise, the loss can at all times be made 
good by |he proper regbtrar. In point of fact, a 
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man m more thinks of dragging his title-deeds 
about with him than he does of a certificate 
of his birth or marriage. Here, there will be 
observed to be a material difference between 
the usages of England and Scotland. Title-deeds 
in England are written in a formal and expen¬ 
sive style on sheep-skins, and are intolerably 
cumbewome. llieir preservation is a matter of 
great importance, for they may be used as a 
ready and convenient *pawn. Taken to a banker, 
they are accepted as a security for borrowed 
money. In this manner they may bo employed 
on all occasions of emergency to raise a sura 
requisite to tide over a temporary depression of 
funds. Though in some respects convenient, this 
practice of handing about title-deeds as securities 
must be somewhat hazardous; and does not com¬ 
mend itself to ordinary business notions. Yet, 
if the practice be as common as it is alleged to 
be, we can imagine how much it stands in the 
way of any thorough introduction of the Scottish 
system of registration into England. 

The cost of land conveyance in England has 
long been matter of complaint; and no doubt the 
process might be simplified and cheapened. Even 
in Scotland, there is room for some improvement 
Any general reform on the subject involves a 
re\d8ion in the ‘land laws,’ not to be lightly 
entered upon. One thing is properly to be borne 
in mind. The cost of land conveyance is pro¬ 
digiously augmented by stamp duties, for the sake 
of revenue. A case in point has just come within 
our e.xpcrience in Scotland. Tlie cost of convey¬ 
ing a jiroperty valued at nine thousand four hun¬ 
dred pounds, and where searches were dispensed 
Avitl), amounted to one hundred pounds eight 
shillings and cightpence, in which was included 
the sum of forty-seven pounds and twopence 
for a stamp, or nearly a half of the whole. 
Those who agitate for a mod, ication of the land 
laws would need to I'ogin with the stamp duties, 
though inv’olving the trouble of considering how 
the public service is to be carried on without an 
equivalent tax being spread over the general 
community. 

The Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons ajipointed to consider the reforms that 
miglit be made as to land transfers in England, 
has lately is-sued its Ile])ort. Various measures 
are si^ggested. But we feel assured that partial 
modifications will prove unavailing, and only 
lead to fresh vexations. As the Committee seem 
to have been conscious of the superiority of 
the Scottish system, we are surprised that they 
did .not recommend its adoption as a whole. 
There it was ready to be copied in its entirety, 
with the advantage of establishing a uniformity 
of usage over Great Britain. This, however, is 
the era of small measures and bit-by-bit legisla¬ 
tion. A century may elapse before the English 
are prepared to embrace the usages which have 
flounshed with general approbation for the last 
three hundred years in Scotland. We have alluded 
to the circumstance of title-deeds in England being 
deemed valuable as a pawn for borrowed money. 
There are other serious obstructions to compulsory 
registration. The nobility and landed gentry are 
understood to have an extreme reluctance to 
give the public an opportunity of knowing their 
financial encumbrances. The solicitors are said 
to bo equally unwilling to shew deeds iji which 


flaws m&y be detected. If such be the «ar», the 
difficuHaes in the vf&y of introducing the Scotch 
system of registration into England must be nearly 
insupezable. w. c. 
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PROM THE GERMAN. 

CHAPTER L—THB SWISS PEASANT AND HIS SON. 

The first beams of the morning sun were tipping 
with fire the jt^ged and icy peaks of the Wellhom 
and Matterhorn, those gigantic monarchs of the 
Bernese Oberland, when a slender youth came out 
to the door of a small herdsman’s cottage near 
Meyiingen, and looked up at the' sky to note 
the weather. 

‘We shall have a splendid day, father/ said he, 
after glancing all round for a few minutes. ‘There 
isn’t a cloud to be seen, and the fir-trees sparkle 
like silver in the morning air.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear it, Walter,’ replied a power¬ 
ful voice from inside the cott^c, ‘for I must 
cross the hill to Grindelwald to-day to see my 
cousin. It is a long joumej', and much pleasanter 
in fine weather than in rain and fog. You can 
go and let out the goats, and look after the cow, 
for we must milk them before I go.’ 

‘Oh, Liesli is not far off/ was the rejoinder; ‘I 
see her coming along; she is passing Frieshmrdt’s 
house now. She is a good cow, and always knows 
when it’s milking-time.—But what is that ? ’ he 


exclaimed after a 


pause. ‘ Prie.shardt 


driving her into his yard !—Hi, neighbour ! what 
are you doing ? Don’t you know whom that cow 
belongs to 1 ’ 

‘Yes; of course I do,’ replied the farmer 
roughlj’. ‘But I’ve taken a fancy to the cow, 
and mean to keep her. Yon can tell your father 
that, if you like, and say that if he wants her he 
can come and fetch her.’ 

‘ Father, father ! ’ cried the boy, turning round, 
‘neighbour Frieshardt has taken our cow away. 
Come and get her back.’ 

Obeying his son’s call, Toni Hirzol hastened out 
of the cottage just in time to see his neighbour 
locking the byre upon Liesli, the only cow he 
possessed. ‘Oho, my friend!’ he exclaimed, ‘what 
is the jueaning of this 'I ’ 

‘Don’t you understand, Hirzel?’ replied his 
neighbour in a mocking and sarcastic tone. 

‘ Ilecollect what you promised me the other day. 
You have been owing me forty francs since last 
winter, and said you w'ould pay me ye.sterday. 
But as you have forgotten it, 1 have taken your 
cow, and mean to keep her till I get the money 
back.’ 

Toni Hirzel frowned and bit liis lips. ‘You 
know very well,’ said he, ‘ that I have^ not been 
able to pay my small debt. My poor wife’s illness 
and funeral cost me a great deal of money; but 
you know quite well that I am an honest man, 
and that there is no need for you to behave in 
such an unkind and unfriendly way towards 
It is not neighbourly, Frieshardt.’ . 

‘ Neighbourly non||Fnse ! ’ replied the farmer. ' 
‘The cow belongs lo me* until you pay the 
money.’ I 

With these words’he turnefl on hia heel and 
w^nt into his housa the size and general appear¬ 
ance of which bespoke the comfort, if not the 
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luxury of its owner. With a sad and anxious 
expression, Toni Hirzel followed him with his 
eye. 

‘But father,’ said the youth in surprise and 
anger, ‘ do you mean quietly to put up with 
that ? I wouldn’t suffer it, if I were you.’ 

‘ Hush, hush, ray boy! ’ replied his father quietly, 
‘It is certainly not very hind of Frieshardt to 
treat a poor neighbour in such a harsh way; 
hut he has the law on his side, for I can’t 
deny that I owe him the money. I should have 
aid him long ago if it had been possible, 
ut your poor mother’s illness and death pre¬ 
vented me. We must have patience. I daresay 
my cousin will lend me the forty francs if 1 ask 
him, and then we shall get our cow back again. 
Don’t be afraid, Watty. You shall see Licali 
feeding in the meadow again to-morrow.’ 

‘ Yes, that she shall, father,’ said the boy in a 
decided tone. ‘ She shdl be brought back wliether 
you get the money or not Frieshardt shall give 
her up to-day, and be thoroughly ashamed into 
the bargain for his hard-heartedness! He has 
got forty cows on the hiUs, and yet robs a poor 
neighbour of the only one he has got What 
harm have we done him, that he should treat us 
in such a way ? ’ 

‘ I w'ill tell you, Watty, for you are now growing 
tall and sensible, so that one can talk to you,’ 
replied his father, ‘ He has envied me the pos¬ 
session of Liesli for a long time, for she is the 
best cow in the whole neighbourhood; and he 
offered me two hundred francs for her last autumn. 
As I wouldn’t sell her, he has seized her now, 
thinking that 1 can’t pay him the money he has 
lent me. If I were to go to law with him, the 
cow w'ould be valued, and he would only pay me 
what she is worth over and above the debt. That 
is his calculation. But I hope he will soon find 
that he has made a great mistake,’ 

‘ Yes; I hope he will, father,’ said the boy. ‘ Go 
over to Grindelwald quietly; but don’t be annoyed 
if you can’t borrow the money. I tell you tliat I 
will get the cow back this very day ; and you 
know, father, that when I say so I mean it.’ 

‘I hope you haven’t got any foolish plans in 
your head, Watty,’ said his father. ‘It is of no 
use trying force against our neighbour, for he is 
to a certain extent in the right.’ 

‘ I am not thinking of using force,’ said the boy. 

‘ Leave the matter to me, and go quietly on your 
journey, I know perfectly well what I am going 
to do, and you may be certain that it is nothing 
wrong.’ 

The tall and ruddy youth looked at his father 
with such a steady and open expression, that all 
his fears were silenced. ‘ Well, you are no longer 
a child, Walter,’ said he. ‘You were sixteen last 
May, and ought to have come to years of discre- j 
tion. But I should very much like to know what i 
plan you have got in your head. Won’t you tell; 
me, boy 1 ’ I 

‘You shall hear to-night, after you come back, 
fsther,’ replied Walter, smiling, ‘But I assure you 
(lagain that there is nothing Wrong or wicked in it, 
.' and give you my hand uponmt I ’ 

, ‘ Well then, do whatever wu have a mind to,’ 

said his father. ‘ I must uotpose any more time, 
or it will be too late before I 'get back. Farewell, 
my boy, and see that you do\’t play any roguish 
tricks! ’ 

--- 


With these words the peasant took his alpen¬ 
stock, as the long iron-pointed stick is named 
which is used for crossing the ice-fields, and set 
forth. 

‘ Good-bye, my dear father,’ said the boy, gazing 
after him until a turn in the road hid him from 
view. ‘ It is better that you should go away quietly 
and without anxiety. If I had told you what 1 
am going to do, you would have been vexed and 
nervous, and have tried to tarn me from it But 
now I shall have nothing to hinder me, and I can 
set to work in earnest I will milk the goats first 
though, that the poor animals may not suffer till 
I get back.’ 

Obedient to his loud call the goats came frisking 
along; and after having relieved them of their 
milk, Walter drank some, ate a little black bread 
to it, and then put the rest of the milk in a flat 
pan, which he set carefully in the cool cellar. 
When the goats had returned to the hills and were 
clambering from crag to crag in search of grass 
and herbage, Walter slung a light hunting-bag 
across his shoulder, stuck a small axe with a short 
handle into his belt, and a knife into his pocket; 
filled a bottle with goat's milk, and then cut off 
a large hunch of bread and placed it with the 
bottle in his bag. He then selected a stout alpen¬ 
stock and tried it carefully, to see if the iron point 
were sharp and stron^. When those preparations 
were made, he looked for a piece of thin strong 
cord, such as the chamois-hunters take with Ibeiu 
on their dangerous Alpine journeys, put it into 
his bag beside the bread and milk, and quitted 
the cottage, the door of which lie bolted on the 
outside. 

The cottage was about half-an-hour’s walk from 
the inn on the road from Meyringen to Grindel¬ 
wald, and thither the stout-hearted youth turned 
his stop.s. The sun was still low in the ea.st when 
he arrived, for it was early in the morning ; bul a 
number of liorses and uiulea stood at the door of 
the inn w’aiting for their riders. Several guidt.s 
wore loitering about, ready to conduct travellers 
either to the steep heights lying above the village, 
down to the beautiful waterfalls of the Reicheu- 
bach, or to the village Meyringen. 

‘ Well, AVatty llirzel,' said one of the guides in 
answer to the boy’s salute, ‘I suppose you want 
to earn a couple, of francs to-day, as you have 
come armed wdtli alpenstock and game-bag ? You 
couldn’t have c.lio.seu a better day ! Every room 
in the inn is full, and you will easily get somebody 
to take to the glaciers or anywhere else.’ 

‘No, no, Mohrle,’ replied the boy; ‘I haven’t 
come to take your trade away from you; I only 
want to speak to Mr Seymour, the gentleman from 
Scotland who has been staying here for about 
a month. He hasn’t left yet, I hope ? ’ 

‘No ; there he is at the window,’ said the guide. 

‘ But you won’t be able to earn anything from him; 
for he knows all the roads of the Oberland as well 
(o any of us. What do you wout to speak to him 
about'/ ’ 

‘ You will find that out in the evening perhaps, 
when you come bock,’ replied Walter. ‘It is a 
secret at present’ 

. ‘Aha, I understand! You have discovered the 
track of a chamois, and are going to take the 
gentleman to see if he can get a shot at it He 
seems quite mad upon hunting, and I daresay you 
w'iil get a five-franc piece if you help him.* 
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* Very likely, Mohrle,’ replied the youth, with a 
laugh; and then bowed to the gentleman, who 
stood at a window of the inn. surveying the 
lively scene below. Opening the window, he 
beckoned to the be y, who bowed again, and went 
into the house. 

‘ He is a sharp boy,* said the guide to one of his 
companions. ‘JThere are not many lads in the 
Oberland who are as bold and active in climbing 
as he is. And no on^ can beat him for deer-stalk¬ 
ing. But it’s no wonder, for Toni Hirzel, his 
father, is the best chamois-hunter in this part of 
the country.’ 

‘ Yes ; be is a brave fellow,’ was the reidy. ‘ I 
know his lather well. There isn’t a cleverer 
sportsman in the mountains ; but it’s a dangerous 
life, and I shouldn’t like to change idaces with 
him. It is much more comfortable to shew 
strangers the sights ; there is less peril and a great 
deal more profit in it.’ 

‘ And yet I would wager anything that Toni 
wouldn’t (diange places with ns,’ replied the first 
sjieaker. ‘He told me only a week ago that it was 
impossible to give up the hunting life. “My father 
and grandfather both lost their lives hy it,” said 
he; “ and I know I slian’t faro any better ; but 
whenever I see the track of a chamois, I must be 
off after it.” That is the way with all your 
chainois-lmnters.’ 

‘ Well, may God long preserve him from such an 
awful death,’ said the other. ‘ But tliere comes 
our party. Look after your horse, Mohrle ! ’ 

'J’he conversation was thus abruptly cut short. 
The ladies and gontleinen mounted the animals 
tliafc were waiting for them, and in a few minutes 
the sjiace in front of the inn was cleared of the 
busy t hrong. 

‘ Now tlien,’ said the young Scotchman, whose 
atti'iitioii had be<ni occupied witli the company 
whicli had just left, and who now turned to Walter. 
‘ Has your father discovered some new tracks, and 
sent you to tell me . ’ 

I ‘No sir. I have come to ask you if you were in 
I earnest llio other day, and if you really wish to 
have a vulture’s brood 1 ’ 

A vulture’s brood, boy?’ infpured the Scotch¬ 
man witli eager and sparkling eyers. ‘ Have you 
discovered one ! ’ 

‘ Yes sir,’ replied the youth. ‘I have clambered 
lip among tlie wild ravines of the Engelliorn for 
.several days, and yesterday I descried a spot where 
I am pretty certain there is an eyrie. If so, the 
young birds must bo well fledged already; so it 
won’t do to lose much time in getting them.’ 

‘ Well go and fetch them then !’ exclaimed the 
gentleman hastily. ‘I have set my mind upon 
having a couple of young vultures.’ 

‘ And yon shall have them, if Heaven preserves 
my feet from slipping ami my hand from tremb¬ 
ling,’ said tlie boy. ‘But I must first know what 
you are willing to give me for the birds.’ 

‘ I have already told you that you shall have 
thirty francs if you bring them here alive.’ 

AValter shook his head. ‘That is not enough, 
sir,’ he replied. ‘I ain’t do it for that. I must 
have forty francs.’ 

A smile almost of contempt passed over the lips 
of Mr Seymour. ‘So young, and already so 
greedy ! ’ said he. ‘ Begone ! I hate avarice, and 
will rather lose the birds than be cheated in 
such a way ! ’ 


Walter blushed deeply. His feelings were so 
wounded by these words that his heart swelled as 
if it would burst, and his eyes filled with tears. 
But with a vigorous effort he controlled himself 
and gave a quiet answer. ‘It is not greed or 
avarice that makes me ask for more money. You 
condemn me unjustly sir.’ 

‘What else then, can it bel’ inquired Mr 
Seymour angrily. 

In a few simple words Walter described the 
harsh conduct of the neighbour who had taken 
away his father’s cow for a debt of forty francs, 
and said that he had hoped the stranger would 
readily give the trifling sum of ten francs more if 
he only knew how dangerous it was to attempt 
the vulture’s eyrie. While he spoke, the angry 
look gradually disappeared from the traveller’s 
face, and he smiled with friendliness and good¬ 
will upon the boy. 

‘And you will expose yourself to this danger 
to serve your father ?’ he inquired. 

‘ Yes, sir; I have made up my mind to do 
so.’ 

‘ But is it so very dangerous to get at the 
nest ? ’ 

‘ So dangerous, that I couldn’t make up my 
mind to it yesterday,’ replied Walter. ‘ It is 
built on one of the steepest crags of the Engel- 
horn, and can only be reached hy a very narrow 
ridge of rock with dreadful precipices on both 
sides.’ 

‘And you are going to risk your life to help 
your father to pay the money he owes ? ’ 

‘ Yes; and I am not afraid, if I can only be sure 
of the reward.’ 

‘ Well then, that alters my opinion. Bring me 
the young vultures, and the forty francs are 
yours.’ 

Walter warmly thanked the liberal stranger for 
his generosity, and was about to leave the room; 
but surprised at the boy’s courage, and perhaps 
alarmed at the idea of exposing him to such fright¬ 
ful peril, Mr Seymour called hiim back. 

‘ I have changed my mind,’ said he ; ‘ I really 
have no use for the biiris, at least not at present; 
and I daresay you will be able to discover another 
uest that can be got at without so much danger ; 
and to tell you the truth, I don’t care about 
having such young ones. Go quietly home, my 
boy i—But why do you look so sorrowful and 
alarmed ? Oli, I see ; you are afraid of losing the 
money! No, no; I didn’t mean that. Take 
these two gold coins—they are a present from 
me—that will just make up the sum that your 
father wants.’ 

Walter stood as if thunder-struck, unable to 
understand such generosity, and thought the 
stranger was joking with him in giving such a 
large sum for nothing. 

‘ Take it, my boy—take it,’ said Mr Seymour, 
smiling. ‘ Your father must and shall be assisted 
in his difficulty, for he must be a good man to 
have such a brave and affectionate son. But the 
life of a human being can’t he risked for the soke 
of a couple of stupid birds.’ 

In surprise and jfconlusion, Walter took tlf§ 
money, expressed /is thankfulness in a few ^ 
mumbled words aid shuffled out of the room. 
When he reached klie open air, he recovered his 
self-possession to Jome exteht; and holding the 
^’old coins fast in/one hand, threw Ida cap up in 
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the air with the other, uttered a loud shout of 
joy, and bounded homewards again at the top of 
his speed. Having reached the cottage, he ^ut l 
the money in a comer of the cupboard in which 
his father kept his small stock of cash, locked the 
door, and put the key in a place of safety, and 
then left the cottage again. 

‘ Now everything is in first-rate order,’ said he 
to himself. ‘Father w'ill be sure to find the 
money when he comes back, and I shall have 
plenty of time to see how the vulture’s nest is to 
be got at Mr Seymour shall have the birds, no 
matter what trouble and danger it may cost me. 
He shall soon see that I am neither selfish nor 
unthankful to him for his generosity.’ 

GLIMPSES OF LONDON. 

‘ He who is tired of London is tired of existence,’ 
said Dr Johnson; and Charles Lamb, as ardent a 
lover of the town, declared to Wordsworth, in a 
letter written in 1801, that ‘ London itself, a pan¬ 
tomime and a masquerade,’ fed him without the 
power of satiating him. ‘The ■wonder of these 
sights impels me into night-walks about lier 
crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand, from fullness of joy at so much 
life.’ 

We have before us a work in two volumes, by 
Augustus J. 0. Hare, entitled Walks in London 
(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.), giving yet another proof 
of tlie inexhaustible interest of the subject of 
the great metropolis, and how It teems w'ith 
memories of great names and great historic deeds. 
While perusing these volumes we can follow our 
garrulous guide in his excursions; viewing the 
objects of interest and wandering through all the 
more interesting streets, listening to his anecdotes, 
and the literary and historical associations which 
they call up. In the first volume we are guided 
through the bustle of the City; in the second, 
we visit the West End and Westminster. 

The very fogs of Loudon, according to Mr 
Hare, when they are not too thick, may be of 
service to the artist. Loudon, he affirms, is one 
of the most picturesque capitals in Europe; no 
town is better supplied with greenery ; the 
parks are full of beauty. I’he best of the country- 
produce flows into to'wn, the result being that 
the Cockney has the advantage over the country¬ 
man in being able to indulge in better straw¬ 
berries, cherries, and vegetables, than may be 
had elsewhere. The population of London alone 
is greater than that of the whole of Denmark 
or Switzerland, and nearly as great as that of 
the w'hole of Scotland. The town has been 
travelling w’estward since the time of the Planta- 
geuets; always moving into the country, and 
never halting there. To see London properly, 
!We are told that we must see the excited crowds 
'at the Stock Exchange, theVanks, and the Guild¬ 
hall ; the Post-office^ withVts intricate arrange¬ 
ments, and the crowds which stream along 
Cheapside, CombiL’, and Griat Tower Street on 
a week-day. Or we must ffliscend the Thames 
from Vauxhall Bridge, and ^in an idea of the 


river-traffic; and ascend the Monument. Those 
who find the parks monotonous, our author 
suggests, might refresh both mind and body by 
mornings spent amongst the tombs at Westminster, 
in visiting the famous picture-galleries, or in 
treading, as he has done, some of the ancient 
City by-ways. 

Beginning with Charing Cross—a place of 
great attraction to all visitors—it is curious to 
remark that the finest statue in London, that 
of Charles L, the work of Hubert le Sueur, was 
sold by parliament to a brazier, with orders that 
it should bo broken up. Instead of doing so, 
the ingenious tradesman hid the statue, and made 
a large sum of money by selling brass handles 
for knives ostensibly made from it. At the Resto¬ 
ration it was mounted on its present pedestal 
Harry Vane the Younger lived at Charing 
Cross; Isaiic Barrow died over a saddler’s shop 
here in 1677; and in a lane close by lived the 
mother of Ben Jonson. John Evelyn lived several 
years in Villiers Street, by the side of Charing 
Cross Station. The Strand—so called because of 
its following the strand, the shore of the Tliames 
—was at one time popular with the aristocracy 
on account of its being the highw'ay from the 
royal palace at Westminster to the royal palace 
on the Fleet. Beyond the gardens of York House, 
on the same side of the river, once ranged the 
houses of the great nobles. In Adelphi Terrace 
died Garrick the actor, and the witty Topham 
Beauclerk. 

In Exeter House near the Strand, lived and died 
Lord Burleigh. Elizabeth visiting him in a head¬ 
dress so high that she could hot enter the door, 
was asked by the servant to stoop. ‘ I will stoop 
for your master,’ was the rejdy, ‘ but not for the 
king of Spain.’ Lord Burleigh apologising for his 
inability to stand up, owing to an inlinaity of his 
legs, she replied: ‘ My lord, we do not make irse of 
you for the badness of your legs, but for the 
goodness of your head.’ While the Savoy Palace, 
in the neighbourhood of the Strand, was the resi¬ 
dence of John of Gaunt, the poet Chaucer was 
married there to Philippa de lluet, a lady in the 
household of the Duchess of Lancastei'. In the 
church of St Clement Danes sat Dr Johnson, when 
‘repeating the responses in the Utany with tremu¬ 
lous energy;’ and there also in his seventy-fifth 
year he returned public thanks for recovery from 
illness. In Norfolk Street lodged Peter the Great, 
when in England ; also William Penn, who had a 
peeping-hole in order to survey all who entered 

William Congreve the dramatist lived and died 
in Surrey Street. In Essex Street, Prince Charles 
Edward lived for five days in September 1750, at 
tlic house of Lady Primrose. Here also Flora 
Macdonald found an asylum after her release by 
the government. Temple Bar, so recently re¬ 
moved, was built in 1070, Christopher Wren being 
the architect. It was customary in tho.se days 
to exhibit the heads of political offenders 
after their execution, the last exposed being 
those of certain noblemen and others who wore 
concerned in the rebellion of 1745. The spikes 
supporting the heads were only removed within 
the century. In front of the bar, Titus Oates, 

I'standing in the pillory, was pelted with detul cats 
and rotten eggs ; while Daniel Defoe, placed in 
the same position for a libel on the government, 
received an ovation from the people; his health 
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was drunk, and the pillory was hung with flowers, i 
Close to the bustle of Fleet Street, yet removed 
from it, stand tho Iims of Court. Thither the 
Knights Templars removed in 1184, and many 
of the peculiar tenus used by them have descended 
to these times. Ohaucer was one of the students 
of the Middle Temple in the time of Edward 
III. The Tegiple Church is the only original 
relic of the residence of the Knights Templars, 
A white marble monument exists in the interior 
of the church to Jdhn Sulden, styled by Milton 
•‘the chief of learned men reputed in this land.’ 
By the side of a paved walk leading along the 
north side of the church there is a simple monu¬ 
ment to the author of the Vicar of IFaJctfocld, \ 
bearing this plain inscriptiou: ‘ Hero lies Oliver 
Goldsmith.’ 

Crown Office Row, in the vicinity of the Temple, 
was the birthplace of Charles Lamb. In prospect 
of taking lodgings in King’s Bench l\alk, he 
wrote: ‘1 shall be airy, up four pair of step.s, as 
in the country; and in a garden, in the midst 
of enchanting, more than hlahometan paradise, 
Loudon, whose dirtiest, drah-frcquented alley, and 
her lowe.st bowing tradesman, I would not ex¬ 
change for Skiddaw, HelVellyn, James, Walter, 
and the parson into the bargain.’ The learned 
Blackstone, whilst writing the fourth volume of j 
his Commentaries on the first floor of No. 2 Brick j 
Court, was much disturbed by the roaring comic | 
songs, games, and supjier-parties indulged in by i 
Oliver Goldsmith, who occui>ied the rooms above ' 
him. And here Goldsmith, dreadfully in debt, 
died on .tVpril 9, 1774. j 

(hay’s Inn—which derives its name from the : 
family of Gray do Wilton—is the fourth Inn of, 
(Jourt of importance ; there Lord Bacon wrote his 
Kornm Onjnnum. Of the trees originally planted ! 
by Ijurd Bacon in the gardens, none is remaining, i 
Thither came I’epys when ^he place was a fashion-1 
aide promenade: ‘WIku church was done, my' 
wife and I. walked to Grave’s Inn, to olxserve the j 
fashions of tlie ladies, because of my wife’s making ; 
some dotlies.’ The four Inu.s of Court have thus 
been characterised : i 

(iray’s Imi for walks, Lincoln’.s Iim for wall, | 

Tiu- Inmu- Temple for a garden, and the Middle i 
for a hall. j 

Child’s B.'ink in Fleet Street dates from the ' 
time of Charles I., and is one of the oldest hanking ' 
houses in England. Charles If., Nell Gwynne, 
Prij ce Rupert, Bepys, Dryden, and others dealt i 
with this hank. Next door to the bank once j 
stood the Devil’s Tavern, which wiis patronised by \ 
Ben Junson, and in turn by Swift, Addison, and ; 
Dr Johnson. It is said that Jack Sheppard found ; 
the IHble Tavern in Shire Lane very convenient | 
for his orgie.s, as it possessed a trap-door by ivhich i 
he could escape when disturbed. The Cock Tavern, 
No. 201 Fleet Street—the meeting-place of the 
most celebrated wits and scholars of the last j 
two ceuturiesi—remains internally unaltered since | 
the time of James I. Dryden and Otway lived I 
opposite each other in Fetter Lane, and used to i 
quarrel in verse. On the left of this Lane stands I 
tEe new Record Office; one of the greatest of! 
the many valuable documents it conttiins being j 
the Domesday Book, in two volumes in vellum, i 
written in the time of William the Conqueror. ■ 
Fleet Street has many associations with Dr Johu-J 


son; Boswell met him fr^uently in the Mitre 
Tavern; his wife died in Grough SquMe, where 
the greater part of his Dictionary was written, 
and ■where the Rambler and the Idler were begun; 
and in No. 8 Bolt Court died the lexico^apher, 
surrounded by many pensioners on his ooun^. 
One of the many generous acts of Johnson’s life 
was his ■visit to Goldsmith when the latter resided 
in Wine Office Court. Finding the author pressed 
for money, Johnson disposed of the manuscript of 
a novel his needy friend had written, to Newberry 
for sixty pounds. The manuscript lay neglected 
for two years, when it was given to the world 
as the Vicar of Wakejield. In Gunpowder Alley, 
an offshoot of Shoe Lane, Richard LovelaM the 
Cavalier poet died from starvation. In Salisbuiy^ 
Court, Samuel Richardson wrote and printed hw 
Pamela ; and ;there also Goldsmith acted as his 
press corrector. John Milton wrote his treatises 
Of Reformation, Of Practical Episcopacy, and others 
in the house of one Russell, a tailor in St Bride's 
Churchyard, where he lodged in 1643. Here he 
whipped and instructed his sister’s two boys, and 
thither he brought his royalist wife, Mrs Mary 
Powell, who found life here so quiet and ‘so 
irksome to her, that she went away to her parents 
at Forest Hill,’ from which, however, she after¬ 
wards returned. 

The Old cathedral of St Paul’s was five times 
burnt—thrice by lightning. The new building, 
begun under Christopher Wren in 1675, cost, we 
are exfictly iuloruied, seven hundred and forty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and fifty-four pounds 
two shillings and ninepence. The money was raised 
by a tax on every chaldron of coals brought into 
the port of London, and this fact alone, it has 
been said, gives it a right to its smoke-blackened 
appearance. Relics of three different ages were 
found when its foundations were laid—Baxou 
coffins and tombs, British graves, and all the 
evidences of the existence of a Roman cemetery. 
Great historic tombs and monuments, including 
those of Lord Nelson and the Duke of "VVellingtou, 
are amongst its chief objects of interest. St Paul’s 
School wa.s founded in i514 by Dean Colet; there 
Milton was educated from his eleventh to his 
sixteenth year. In the Heralds’ College, near 
St Paul’s (Jlmrchyard, were deposited the sword, 
dagger, and turquoise ring of James IV. of Scot¬ 
land, who was slain at Flodden. Before the Great 
Fire of London, St Paul’s Churchyard was the 
great headquarters of the booksellers. Now Pater¬ 
noster Row is sacred to the profession. 

Christ’s Hospital (the Blue-coat School), founded 
by Edward VI. on the site of the monastery of Gray 
Friars, for de.stitute and fatherless children, has 
been the alma mater of many eminent men, notably 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb in recent times. The 
library was founded by the celebrated Sir Richard 
Whittington. The new meat-market at Smith- 
field, in'Mr Hare’s words, ‘is a perfect forest of 
slaughtered calves, pigs, and sheep, hanging from 
cast-iron balustrades—actually seventy-five acres 
of meat.’ Cheapsidc is celebrated in history as 
having been the scene of many a conflict between 
the City ’prentices. Between Bread Street dnd 
Friday Street stooff the Mermaid Tavern, founded 
by Ben Jonsoii fa 1608, and which numbered 
Shakspeare, Beaufnont, Fletcher, Donne, Selden, 
&c. amongst its members. • 

Little Britain,laldersgate—so called because of 


in the Mitre 
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the mansion of John, Duke of Bretagne and Earl 
of Richmond—was a great bookselling centre in 
the time of the Stuarts. Wandering amongst the 
bookstalls there, the Earl of Dorset is said to 
have discovert a copy of Paradise Lost, which he 
purchased. The bookseller asked him to reconr- 
mend it if he approved of it, as he had other copies 
on hand which seemed unsaleable. Shewing it to 
Dryden. the poet remarked: ‘ This man cuts us all 
outj^and the ancients too.’ After his removal from 
St Bride’s Churchyard, Milton lived in a ‘ petty 

J arden-house ’ in Alderegate Street, removing to j 
ewin Street in 1661, where he married his third ' 
wife. Here he gave lessons to Ellwood the Quaker, 
in the foreign pronunciation of Latin. In St 
Giles Church, Cripplegate, Milton was buried in 
1674. His bones were exhumed in 1790, his teeth 
extracted, and carried off by the churchwardens ; 
and for many years the mutilated skeleton was 
exhibited to the public at twopence and threepence 
a head ! Fox the martyrologist is buried here. 
In the parish register is recoded the marriage of 
Oliver Cromwell and Elizabeth Bowchier, August 
20,1620. In Bishopsgate Street is Crosby Hall, 
built by Sir John Crosby, alderman of the City of 
London in 1461. Mr llare considers this place, 
even with its late lath-and-plaster front to the 
street, as one of the most beautiful specimens of 
domestic architecture left in Loudon, and one of 
the best examples of fifteenth-centuiy work in 
England. 

The royal palace of Whitehall attained its 
greatest measure of splendour ixnder Charles I. 
Court pleasures were organised regardless of 
expense; poetry, painting, music, and architecture 
were all liberally patronised. In the Banqueting 
House the hospitalities were on the most gigantic 
scale. The king’s household consiumed yearly, 
amongst other meats, fifteen hundred oxen, seven 
thousand sheep, twelve hundred calves, three hun¬ 
dred porkers, six thousand eight hundred lambs, 
three hundred flitches of bacon, and twenty-six 
boars. The list is so alarming that we give only 
these further items of consumption: one hundred 
and forty dozen of geese, fourteen hundred and 
seventy dozen of chickens ; in the shape of bread, 
three hundred and sixty-four thousand bushels of 
wheat were used; in drink—six hundred tuns 
of wine, and seventeen hundred tuns of beer. On 
the morning of the execution of Charles I., the 
30th January 1649, the king was in the Cabinet 
Chamber overlooking the Privy Garden, waiting 
until the scaffold was ready. Here he prayed and 
conversed with Bishop Juxon, and ate some bread 
and drank some claret; and while doing so, 
Cromwell, in a distant small room, was signing 
the warrant for his execution. Cromwell when 
installed Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, 
took up rooms in Whitehall, and employed Milton 
to act as his private secretarj'. Here too, Crom¬ 
well died while a great storm was raging in the 
Park, on September 3, 1658. Charles II, revived 
the reign of pleasure at Whitehall, and died there 
on February 6, 1685. But with the flight of 
J^es II. and the entrance of the Dutch troops 
into London, the glory of the place passed away. 

, Regarding the Tower, Wes\ninster, Whitehall, 
'Holhmd House, and all th^ well-known and 
less-known nooks a^]id by-wajK of London, the 
reader will find in Mi Hare’s volumes a mine of 
interesting information. Wherfil possible, he has* 


quoted lamely the opinions of men of eminence, 
historic^ biographical, and topographical, and 
has enriched his volumes by woodcut engravings 
of the more picturesque locauties. 


THE MYSTERY OF SASASSA YALLEY. 

A BOOTH AFKICAN STORT. 

Do I know why Tom Donahue is called ‘Lucky 
Tom V Yes; I do ; and that is more than one in 
ten of those who call him so can say. I have 
knocked about a deal iu my time, and seen sonre 
strange sights, but none stranger than the way in 
which Tom gained that sobriquet and his for¬ 
tune with it. For I was with him at the time.— 
Tell it ? Oh, certainly; but it is a longish story 
and a very strange one; so fill up your glass 
again, and light another cigar while I try to reel 
it off. Yes ; a very strange one; beats some fairy 
stories I have heard ; but it’s true sir, every woitl 
of it. There are men alive at Cape Colony now 
who’ll remember it and confirm what I say. 
Many a time has the tale been told round 
the fire in Boers’ cabins from Orange State to 
Griqualand ; yes, and out iu the Bush and at the 
Diamond Fields too. 

1 ’m roughish now sir ; but I was entered at the 
Middle Temple once, and studied for the Bar. 
Tom—worse luck!—was one of n»y felloxv-students; 
andia wildish time we had of it, until at last our 
finances ran short, and we were compelled to give 
up our so-called studies, and look about for some 
part of the world where two young fellows with 
strong arms and sound constitutions might make 
their mark. In those days the tide of emigration 
had scarcely begun to set iu towards Africa, and 
so we thought our best chance would be down at 
Cape Colony, Well—to make a long story short 
—we set sail, and were deposited in Cape Town 
with less than five pounds in' our pockets; and 
there we parted. We each tried our hands at 
many things, and had ups and downs ; but when, 
at the end of three years, chance led each of us 
up-country and we met again, we were, 1 regret 
to say, in almost as buJ a plight as when we 
started. 

Well, this was not much o.*’ a commencement; 
and very disheartened we weie, so disheartened 
that Tom spoke of going back to England and 
getting a clerkship. For you see w^ didn’t know 
that we had played out all our small cards, and 
that the trumps were going to turn xip. No ; w'e 
thought our ‘ hands ’ were bad all through. It was 
a very lonely part of the country that we were 
in, iuliabited by a few scattered farmers, whose 
houses were stockaded and fenced in to defend 
them against the Kaffirs, Tom Donahue and I 
had a little hut right out in the Bush; but we 
were known to possess nothing, and to be handy 
with our revolvers, so we had little to fear. There 
we waited, doing odd jobs, and hoping that some¬ 
thing would turn up. Well, after we had been 
there about a month something did turn up tipon 
A certain night, something which was the making 
of both of us ; and it’s about that night sir, that 
1 ’m going to tell you. I remember it well. The 
wind was howling past our cabin, and the rain 
threatened to burst in our rude window. We had 
a great wood-fire crackling and sputtering on the 
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hearth, hy which I was sitting mending a whip, 
while Tom was lying in his bunk groaning dis¬ 
consolately at the chance which had led him to 
such a place. 

‘Cheer up, Tom—cheer up,’ said I. ‘No man 
ever knows what luay be awaiting him.’ 

‘Ill-luck, ill-luck, Jack,' he answered. *I 
always was an iwilucky dog. Here have I been 
three years in this abominable country ; and I see 
lads fresh from Enghmd jingling the money in 
their pockets, while I am as poor as when I 
landed. Ah, Jack, if you want to keep your head 
above water, old friend, you must try your for¬ 
tune away from me.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Toni; you ’re down in your luck 
to-night. But hark! Here’s some one coming 
outside. Dick Wharton, by the tread ; he ’ll rouse 
you, if any man can.’ 

Even as I spoke the door was flung open, and 
honest Dick Wharton, with the water pouring from 
him, stepped in. Ins hearty red face looming 
through the haze like a harvest-moon. He shook 
himself, and after greeting us sat down by the fire 
to warm himself. 

‘Whereaway, Dick, on such a night as this?’ 
said I. ‘You’ll find the rheumatism a worse foe 
tiian the Kaffirs, unless you keep more regular 
hours.’ 

Dick was looking unusually serious, almost 
frightened, one would say, if one did not know the 
man. ‘ Had lo go,’ he rejilicd—‘ had to go. One 
of Mailison’s cattle was seen straying down Sasassa 
Valley, and of course none of our blacks would go 
down that Valley at night ; and if we had waited 
till morning, the brute would have been in Kafiir- 
land.’ 

‘ Wliy ivouldn’t they go down Sasassa Talley at 
night ?’ asked Tom. 

‘ Kaffirs, 1 suppose,’ said f. 

' Ohosts,’ said Dick. 

We both lauglu.ni. 

‘ I suppose they didn’t give such a mattcr-of- 
fact ftdlow as you a sight of tlieir charnis ? ’ said 
Tom from the buuk. 

‘Yes,’ saul Dick seriously—‘j'cs; T saw what the 
niggers talk about; and I promise yon, lads, I don’t 
want ever lo see it again.’ 

Tom sat up in his bed. ‘ Nonsense, Dick ; 
you ’re joking, man ! Come, toll us all about it. 
The legend first, and your own experience after- 
war<ls.—Bass him over the bottle, Jack.’ 

‘ Well, as to the legend,’ began Dick ’—it seems 
that the niggers have had it lianded dow'u to them 
that that Sasassa Valley is haunted by a frightful 
fiend. Hunters and wanderers passing down the 
defile have seen its glowing eyes under the 
shadows of the cliff; and the story goes that who¬ 
ever has chanced to encounter that baleful glare, 
has had his after-life blighted by the malignant 
power of this creature. Whether that be true or 
not,’ continued Dick ruefully, ‘ I may have an 
opportunity of judging for myself.’ 

‘ Go on, Dick—go on,’ cried Tom. ‘ Let’s hear 
about what you saw.’ 

‘ Well, I was groping down the Valley, looking 
for that cow of Madison’s, and I had, I suppose, 
got half-way down, where a black cniggy cliff juts 
into the ravine on the right, when I halted to 
have a pull at my flask. I had my eye fi.x:ed at 
the time upon the projecting cliff I have men¬ 
tioned, and noticed nothing unusual about it. 1 


then put up my flask and took a step or two 
forward, when in a moment there burst apparently 
from the base of the rock, about eight feet from 
the OTOund and a hundred yards from me, a strange 
lurid glare, flickering and oscillating, gradually 
dying away and then reappearing again.—No, no; 
I’ve seen many a glow-worm and firefly—nothing 
of that sort. There it was burning away, and I 
suppose I gazed at it, trembling in every limb, for 
fully ten minutes. Then I took a step forwards, 
when instantly it vanished, vanished like a candle 
blown out. I stepped back again; but it was 
some time before I could find the exact spot and 
position from which it was visible. At last, there 
it was, the weird reddish light, flickering away as 
before. Then I screwed up my courage, and 
made for the rock ; but the ground was so uneven 
that it was impossible to steer straight; and 
though I walked along the whole base of the cliff, 
I could SCO nothing. Then I made tracks for 
home ; and I can tell you, boys, that until you 
remarked it, 1 never knew it was raining, the 
whole way along.—But hollo! what’s the matter 
with Tom ?’ 

What indeed ? Tom was now sitting wdth his 
legs over the side of the bunk, and his whole face 
betraying excitement so intense as to be almost 
painful. ‘ The fiend would have two eye.s. How 
many lights did you see, Dick ? Speak out!’ 

‘ Only one.’ 

‘ Hurrah ! ’ cried Tom—‘ that’s better ! ’ Where¬ 
upon he kicked the blankets into the middle of 
the room, and began j)acing up and down with 
long feverish strides. Suddenly ha stopped oppo¬ 
site Dick, and laid his hand upon his shoulder; 

‘ I say, Dick, could we get to Sasassa Valley before 
sunrise ? ’ 

‘ Scarcely,’ said Dick. 

‘Well, look here; we are old friends, Dick 
Wharton, you and I. Now, don’t you tell any 
other man what you have told us, for a week. 
Yo;i ’ll promi.se that; won’t you ? ’ 

I could see by the look on Dick’s face as he 
acquiesced that he considered poor Tom to be 
mad ; and indeed I was ra}'^self completely mysti¬ 
fied by his conduct. I had, however, seen .so many 
proofs of my friend’s good sense and quickness of 
apprehension, that I thought it quite possible that 
Wharton’s story had had a meaning in his eyes 
which I Avas too obtuse to take in. 

All niglit Tom Donahue was greatly excited, and 
when Wharton left he Wgged him to remember his 
promise, and also elicited from him a description 
of the exact spot at which he had seen the appa¬ 
rition, as well a.s the hour at which it appeared. 
After his departure, which must have been about 
four in the morning, I turned into luy bunk and 
watched Tom sitting by the lire splicing two 
sticks together, until I fell asleep. I suppose I 
must have slept about two hours; but Aviien I 
awoke, Tom was still sitting working away in 
almost the same position. He had fixed the one 
stick across the top of the other so as to form a 
rough T* and was now busy in fitting a smaller 
stick into the angle Iwjtwecn them, by manipulat-\ 
ing Avhich, the cro.s8 one could bo either cocked 
up or depressed to/ any extent. He had cut 
notches too in the jperpenaicular stick, so that 
by the aid of the st^ll prop, the cross one could 
be kept in any positipn for an indefinite time. 

•* Look here, JacM ’ he cried, whenever he saw 
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that I was awake. ‘Come, and give me your 
ojanion. Suppose I put this cross-stick pointing 
straight at a thing, and arranged this small one 
so as to keep it so, and left it, I could find that 
thing again if I wanted it—don’t you think I 
could, Jack—don’t you think so ? ’ he continued 
nervously, clutching me by the arm. 

‘Well,’ I answered, ‘it would depend on how 
far off the thing was, and how accurately it was 
pointed. If it were any distance, I’d cut sights 
on your cross-stick ; then a string tied to the end 
of it, and held in a.plumb-line forwards, would 
lead you pretty near what you wanted. But 
surely, Tom, you don’t intend to localise the ghost 
in that way ?’ 

‘You’ll see to-night, old friend—you’ll see to¬ 
night. I ’ll carry this to the Sasassa Valley. You 
get the loan of Madison’s crowbar, and come with 
me; but mind you tell no man where you are 
going, or what you want it for.’ 

All day Tom was walking up and down the 
room, or working hard at the apparatus. His eyes 
were glistening, his cheek hectic, and he had all 
the symptoms of high fever. ‘ Heaven grant that 
Dick’^s diagnosis be not correct! ’ 1 thought, as I 
returned with the crowbar; and yet, as evening 
drew near, I found myself imperceptibly sharing 
the excitement 

About six o’clock Tom sprang to his feet and 
seized his sticks. ‘I can stand it no longer, 
Jack,’ he cried ; ‘ up with your crowbar, and hey 
for Sasassa Valley! To-night’s work, my lad, 
will either make us or mar us! Take your six- 
shooter, in case we meet the Kaflirs. I daren’t 
take mine, Jack,’ be continued, putting hia hands 
upon my shoulders—‘ I daren’t take mine; for if 
mv ill-luck sticks to me to-night, I don’t know 
what I might not do with it’ 

Well, having filled our pockets with provisions, 
we set out, and as we took our w'earisome way 
towards the Sasassa Valley, I frequently attempted 
to elicit from my companion some clue as to his 
intentions. But his only answer was: ‘ Let us 
hurry on, Jack. Who knows how many have 
I heard of Wharton’s adventure by this time ! Let 
us hurry on, or we may not be first in the field 1 ’ 

Well sir, we struggled on through the hills 
[ for a matter of ten miles; till at last, after descend- ] 
! ing a crag, we saw opening out in front of us 
j a ravine so sombre and dark that it might have 
been the gate of Hades itself; cliffs many hun¬ 
dred feet high shut in on every side the gloomy 
boulder-studded passage which led tlirough the 
haunted defile into Kaffirland. The moon rising 
above the crags, threw into strong relief the rough 
irregular pinnacles of rock by which they were 
topped, while all below was dark as Erebus. 

‘The Sasassa Valley ? ’ said L 

‘Yes,’ said Tom. 

I looked at liim. He was calm now; the flush 
and feverishness had passed away; his actions 
were deliberate and slow. Yet there was a certain 
rigidity in his face and glitter in his eye which 
shewed that a crisis had come. 

/• We entered the pass, stumbling along amid 
the great boulders. Suddenly 1 heard a short 
quick exclamation from To^ * That's the crag! \ 
he cried, pointing to a ^eqt mass looming before* 
us in the darkness. ‘Nowf-Jack, for any fevour 
use your eyes! We’re abkut a hundred yards 
from that clifi^ I take it; Vo you move slowly 


towards one side, and I’U do the same towards 
the other. When you see anything, stop, and 
call out Don’t take more than twelve inches in 
a step, and keep your eye fixed on the cliff about 
eight feet from the ground. Are you ready V 

‘ Yes.’ I was even more excited than Tom 
by this time. What his intention or object was, 
I could not conjecture, beyond that he wanted 
to examine by daylight the part of the cliff 
from which the light capae. Yet the influence 
of the romantic situation and of my companion’s 
suppressed excitement was so great, that I could 
fern the blood coursing through my veins and 
count the pulses throbbing at my temples. 

‘ Start! ’ cried Tom ; and we moved off, he to 
the right, I to the left, each with our eyes fixed 
intently on the base of the crag. I had moved 
perhaps twenty feet, when in a moment it burst 
upon me. Through the growing darkness there 
shone a small rud<ly glowing point, the light from 
which waned and increased, flickered and oscil¬ 
lated, each change producing a more weird effect 
than the last. The old Kaffir 8Ui)er8tition came 
into my mind, and I felt a cold shudder pass over 
me. In my excitement, I stepped a pace back¬ 
wards, when instantly the light went out, leaving 
utter darkness in its place ; but when I advanced 
again, there was the ruddy glare glowing from 
the base of the cliffi ‘ Tom, Tom ! ’ 1 cried. 

‘ Ay, ay!’ I heard him exclaim, as he hurried 
over towards me. 

‘ There it is—there, up against the cliff!’ 

Tom ^vas at my elbow. ‘I sec nothing,’ said 
he. 

‘ Why, there, there, man, in front of you! ’ 
I 6tepj>cd to the right as I siJoke, when tlie light 
instantly vanished from my eyes. 

But from Tom’s ejaculations of delight it was 
clear that from my former position it was visibli; 
to him also. ‘Jack,’he cried, as ho turned and 
: wrung my hand—‘ Jack, you and I can rnsver 
complain of our luck Jigalu. Now heap uj> a 
W stones where wo are standing.—That's right 
Now we must fix my sign-post firmly in at the 
top. There! It would take a strong wind to 
blow that down ; and we only need it to hold out 
till morning. 0 Jack, my boy, to think that only 
yesterd-ay we wore talking of licoomiug clerks, 
and yon saying that no man knew what was 
awaiting him too! By Jovo, Jack, it would make 
a good story!' 

By this time we had firmly fixed the perpendi¬ 
cular stick in between two large stones ; ami Tom 
bent down and peered along the horizontal one. 
For fully a cmarter of an hour he was alternatelv 
raising and depressing it, until at last, with a sigli 
of satisfaction, he fixed the prop into the angle, 
and stood up. ‘Look along. Jack,’ he ^id. ‘ You 
have as straight an eye to take a sight as any 
man I know of.’ 

I looked along. There, beyond the further 
sight was the ruddy scintillating speck, apparently 
at the end of the stick itself, so accurately had it 
been adjusted. 

‘ And now, my boy,’ said Tom, ‘let’s have some 
supper, and a sleep. There ’a nothing more to be 
done to-night; but we ’E need all our wits and 
strength to-morrow. Get some sticks, and kindle 
a fire here, and then we ’ll be able to keep an eye 
on our signal-post, and see that nothing happens 
to it during the night.’ 
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Well sir, we kindled a fire, and had sapper with 
the Saaassa demon’s eye rolling and glowing in 
front of ns the whole night through. Not always 
in the same place though ; for after supper, when 
I glanced along the sights to have another look at 
it, it was nowneie to be seen. The information 
did not, however, seem to disturb Tom in any 
way. lie merely remarked: ‘ It’s the moon, not 
the thing, that lias shiftedand coiling himself 
up, went to sleep. , 

By early dawn we were both up, and gazing 
along onr pointer at the cliff; but we could make 
out nothing save the one dead monotonous slaty 
surface, rougher perhaps at the part we were 
examining than elsewhere, but otherwise present¬ 
ing nothing remarkable. 

‘ Now for your idea, Jack ! ’ said Tom Donahue, 
unwinding a long thin cord from round his waist. 
^You fasten it, and guide me while I take the 
other end.’ So saying he walked off to the base of 
the cliff, holding one end of the cord, while I drew 
the other taut, and wound it round the middle of 
the horizontal stick, passing it through the sight at 
the end. By this means I could direct Tom to 
the right or left, until we had our string stretching 
from the point of attachment, through the sight, 
and on to the rock, which it struck about 
eight feet I'roin the ground. Tom drew a chalk 
circle of about three feet diameter round the spot, 
and then called to me to come and join him. 
‘We’ve managed this business together, Jack,’he 
said, ‘and we ’il find what we are to find, together.’ 
The circle he hud drawn embraced a j)art of the 
rock smoother than the rest, save that about the 
centre there were a few rough protuberances or 
knobs. (.)ne of these Tom pointed to with a cry of 
delight. It Wiis a roughish brownish mass about 
the size of a man’s closeil fist, and looking like a 
bit of dirty glass let into the wall of the cliff. 

‘ That's it I ’ he cried—‘ tli il i it! ’ 

‘That’s what?’ 

‘ ^^'by, man, a diamond, and such a one as there 
isn't a monarch in Europe but would envy Tom 
Donaliuf! the possession of. Up with your crow¬ 
bar, and we'll soon exorcise the demon of Sasassa 
Valley ! ’ 

I was so .astounded that for a moment I stood 
speechless with surprise, gazing at the treasure 
which had so unexpectedly I'allen into our hands. 

‘Here, hand me the cn)wbar,’ said Torn. ‘Now, 
by using thi.s little round knob which projects 
from the cliff here, as a fulcrum, we may be able 
to lever it off.—Yes ; there it goes. I never 
thought it could have come so easily. Now, Jack, 
the sooner we get back to oui' but and then down 
to Cape Town, the better.’ 

We wrapped up our treasure, and made our way 
across the hills, towai-ds home. On the way, Tom 
told me how, while a law-studeiit in tlm Middle 
Temple, he had come upon a dusty pamphlet in 
the libraiy, by one Jans van Hounyra, which told 
of an experience very similar to ours, which had 
befallen that worthy Dutchman in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, and which resulted 
in the discovery of a luminous diamond. This 
tale it was which had come into Tom’s head as 
he listened to honest Dick Wharton’s ghost-story ; 
while the means which he had adopted to 
verify his supposition sprang from his own fertile 
Irish brain. 

‘We’ll take it down to Cape Town,’ continued 


Tom, ‘and if we can’t dispose of it with advan¬ 
tage there, it will be worth our while to ship for 
London with it. Let us go along to Madison’s 
first, though ; he knows something bf these things, 
and can perhaps give us some idea of w'hat we may 
consider a fair price for our treasure.’ 

We turned off from the track accordingly, before 
reaching our hut, and kept along the narrow path 
leading to Madison’s farm. He was at lunch when 
we entered ; and in a minute we were seated at 
each side of him, enjoying South African hospi¬ 
tality. 

‘Well,’ he said, after the servants were gone, 

‘ what’s in the wind now ? I see you have some¬ 
thing to say to me. What is it ? ’ 

Tom produced his packet, and solemnly untied 
the handkerchiefs which enveloped it ‘ There!' 
he said, putting his crystal on the table; ‘what 
would you say was a fair price for that ? ’ 

Madison took it up and examined it critically. 

‘ Well,’ he said, laying it down again, ‘ in its crude 
state about twelve shillings per ton.’ 

‘ Twelve shillings! ’ cried Tom, starting to his 
feet ‘ Don’t you see what it is ? ’ 

‘ Rock-salt I ’ 

‘ Rock fiddle ; a diamond.’ 

‘ Taste it! ’ said Madison, 

Tom put it to his lips, dashed it down with a 
dreadful exclamation, and rushed out of the 
room. 

1 felt sad and disappointed enough raj’^self ; but 
presently remembering what Tom had said about 
the pistol, I, too, left the house, and made for 
the hut, leaving Madison open-mouthed with 
astonisliment WLen I got in, I found Tom 
lying in his bunk with his face to the wall, too 
dispirited apparently to answer my comsolations. 
Anathematising Dick and Madison, the Sasassa 
demon, aud everything else, I strolled out of the 
hut, and refreshed myself with a pipe after our 
wearisome adventure. I was about fifty yards 
away from the hut, when I heard issuing from it 
the sound which of all others I least expected to 
hear. Had it been a groan or an oath, I should 
have taken it as a matter of course; but the 
sound which caused me to stop and take the pipe 
out of my mouth was a hearty roar of laughter! 
Next moment, Tom himself emerged from the 
door, his whole face radiant with delight. ‘ Game 
for another ten-mile walk, old fellow ? ’ 

‘What! for another lump of rock-salt, at twelve 
shillings a ton ? ’ 

‘“No more of that, Hal, an you love me,” ’ grinned 
Tom. ‘Now look here, Jaclc What blessed fools 
we are to be so floored by a trifle! Just sit on 
this stump for five minutes, and I ’ll make it as 
clear as daylight. You’ve seen many a lump of 
rock-salt stuck in a crag, and so have I, though 
we did make such a mull of this one. Now, Jack, 
did any of the pieces you have ever seen shine 
in the darkness brighter than any fire-fly ?’ 

‘ Well, I can’t say they ever did.' 

‘I’d venture to prophesy that if we •waited 
until night, which we wont do, we would see i 
that light still glimmering among the rocks., 
Therefore, Jack, when we took away tliis worth¬ 
less salt, we took the ■wxo.ng crystal It is no 
very strange thing iri these hills that a piece of 
rock-salt should be dying witljin a foot of a dia¬ 
mond. It caught tmr eyes, and we were excited, 
aftd so we made foc^ of ourselves, aud k/t tlie read 
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stone behind. Depend upon it, Jack, the Sasassa 
gem is lying within that magic circle of chalk 
upon the face of yonder cliff. Come, old fellow, 
light your pipe and stow your revolver, and we ’ll 
be off before that fellow Madison has time to put 
two and two together.’ 

I don’t know that I was very sanguine this 
Ume. I had begun in fact to look upon the 
diamond as a most unmitigated nuisance. How¬ 
ever, rather than throw a damper on Tom’s 
expectations, I announced myself eager to start. 
Wnat a w’alk it was! Tom was always a good 
mountaineer, but his excitement seemed to lend 
him wings that day, while I scrambled along 
after him as best I could. When we got within 
half a mile he broke into the ‘ double,’ and never 
pulled up until he reached the round white circle 
upon, the cliff. Poor old Tom ! when I came up, 
ms mood had changed, and he was standing w'ith 
his hands in his pockets, gazing vacantly before 
him with a rueful countenance. 

‘ Look!’ he said—‘ look ! ’ and he pointed at the 
cliff. Not a sign of anything in the least resem¬ 
bling a diamond there. The circle included 
nothing but flat slate-coloured stone, with one 
large hole, where we had extracted the rock- 
salt, and one or two smaller depressions. No 
sign of the gem. 

‘I’ve been over every inch of it,’ said poor 
Tom. ‘ It’s not there. Some one has been here 
and noticed the chalk, and taken it. Come home. 
Jack; I feel sick and tired. Oh! had any man 
ever luck like mine ! ’ 

I turned to go, but took one last look at the 
cliff first. Tom was already ten paces off. 

‘Hollo !’ I cried, ‘don’t you see any change in 
that circle since yesterday ?’ 

‘ What d’ ye mean ?’ said Tom. 

‘Don’t you miss a thing that was there before V 

‘ The rock-salt ? ’ said Tom. 

* No; but the little round knob that we used 
for a fulcrum. I suppose W’e must have wrenched 
it off in using the lever. Let’s have a look at 
what it’s made of.’ 

Accordingly, at the foot of the cliff we searched 
about among the loose stones. 

* Here you are. Jack ! We’ve done it at last! 
We ’re made men ! ’ 

I turned round, and there was Tom radiant 
with delight, and with a little corner of black 
rock in his hand. At first sight it seemed to be 
merely a chip from the cliff; but near the base 
there was projecting from it an object which Tom 
was now exultingly pointing out. It looked at 
first something like a glass eye ; but there was a 
depth and brilliancy about it such as glass never 
exhibited. There was no mistake this time; Ave 
had certainly got possession of a jewel of great 
value ; and with light hearts we turned from the 
valley, bearing away with us the ‘fiend’ which 
had so long reigned there. 

There sir; I spnn my story out too long, and 
tired you perhaps. You see when I get talking of 
those rough old days, I kind of see the little 
cabin again, and the brook beside it, and the bush 
around, and seem to hear Tom’s honest voice 
once more. There’s little for me to say now. 
We prospered on the gem. Tom Donahue, as you 
know, has set up here, and k well known about 
town. I have done well, Arming and ostrich- 
raising in Africa. We set ol^ Dick Wharton tip 


in business, and he is one of our nearest neigh¬ 
bours. If you should ever be coming up our 
way sir, you ’ll not forget to asl? for Jack Turn- 
bull—Jack Turnbull of Sasassa Farm. 

FLIRTS AND FLIRTATION. 

BY A LADY. 

Flirtation, strictly defined, is the effort to attract 
particular attention from the opposite sex by any 
means, lawful or unlawful; by flatteries, cither 
subtle or gross—according to the tact or taste 
of the artist—by dress, attitudes, and airs. ’This, 
and seeking the society of men, on the part of 
girls, and adopting a completely different manner 
towards the two sexes. Accepting this, then, as 
the tme definition of the term, we must be under¬ 
stood, throughout the following remarks, to speak 
only of what is unmitigatedly evil in the practice. 
What often passes under the name of hnnnle^x 
flirtation with tliose who use it, is not flirting at 
all, but is merely the pleasant, free, frank inter¬ 
course between young men and women with 
unoccupied hearts, without which society could 
not get on, as long as the sexes do not live 
apart in priories or convents. Tliis wc w'ould bo 
very far indeed from condemning. In true flirta¬ 
tion there is ahvays the element of coiiuetiy, 
which entirely separates it from any other kind of 
intercourse between the sexes. 

Flirtation may be called a game belAveen two 
people, can’ied on, as the Germans say, ‘uuter vicr 
Augeu ’ (under four eijes). 

In some cases, but not often, the game deve¬ 
lops affection on both sides, or only on one; and 
when the latter, it must very quickly come to uu 
end, after perhaps much suft'ering, especially if 
the attachment be on the woman’s side. Flirting 
seems to be indulged in by most young people ns 
their way of life, sometimes for the mere pleasure 
of it, or for the gratification of vanity and love of 
conquest, but more often wifli the ulterior dc.sigii 
on the part of women of securing a husband. 
Men as a rule are not so given to aimless flirta¬ 
tions as women. They are either passably indif¬ 
ferent to most of the girls they meet, or else fall 
violently in love with one or another, from time 
to time, so that they have at least the merit of 
being, or believing themselves to Ijo sincere, while 
the fancy la.sts. With men, moreover, flirtation 
lacks the obnoxious element of indelicacy, whitdi 
is usually inseparable from the same practice in 
a Avoman. She should always be .tlie wooeel, 
never the wooer. If a pleasurable, flirting is 
also an exhausting excitement, and requires great 
pains on a woman’s part, unless she be what is 
j termed a finished coquette, an adept in the art, 
who exercises it from mere love of power ; though 
she may not have the smallest special regard for 
the individual man at the time being, and would 
perhaps repulse any serious demonstration on his 
part. 

This kind of flirting i.s not very often met with in 
real life. It seems chiefly confined to the heroines 
of sensational novels and verse. The more com¬ 
monplace style is that of the girl who flirts merely 
because it seems ‘the thing’ to do, or because 
others do it, or that she may be admired, or hav'e a 
beau, or get settled in life. How much of really 
enjoyable intercourse with men do girls deprive 
themselves of, by this almost invariable intro- 
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duction of flirting into all society-talk. There 
are some men—and they are the best sort—who 
do not care for ceaseless flirting or ‘ chaffing ; ’ and 
there are many otl;irs who are afraid, in these 
days of practical young ladies, of being entrapped 
into a marriage or a ‘ breach of promise case,' 
if they seem to like the society of any specially 
attractive girl, •^hom they may fancy to talk 
to, but towards whom they nave no serious 
intentions. Such mew would sometimes feel it 
a relief to meet a girl with whom they might 
feel safe, at least from matrimonial designs. 

It would be well perhaps to say what flirting 
is not, lest we should be thought to advocate 
prudery. No intercourse between the sexes should 
be classed as flirting, after the element of real 
love has entered into it. ‘All is fair in love’— 
certainly in mutual and declared love, or even 
undeclared, when a woman is sure of her stand¬ 
ing in the man’s estimation. There is nothing 
more hateful and unwomanly than ultra-prudery. 
The cold, proper ‘ Lady Byron ’ type of woman 
has, one might almost venture to -say, destroyed 
the happiness of as many men as the coquette. If 
a girl were to bestow as many of her little gracious 
smiles on her acknowledged lover, and to take as 
much pains to retain his admiration as to gain 
that of the indifferent, and if young wives did the 
same, even calling in the aid of such small attrac¬ 
tions as dress, there would be a good many happier 
jK-ople in the world, both men and women. No 
one can live contentedly without appreciation 
and speci.'vl attentions from those they love ; and 
men are known to be even fonder of such little 
atti.tntions than women. 

Having now guarded against the accusation of 
intolerance, we may be permitted to say a few 
Vvords regarding flirtation, pure and simple, as 
a practice, especially in the female sex. It is 
unworthy in its aims, al%4My3 unsatislying, and 
rd’tcn disastrous iu its results. It has degraded 
women in the eyes of all worthy men, making 
tlieiu regard almost all girls from the age of 
sixteen as men-seekers or husband-hunter-s, or 
at best as vain, frivolous, ami empty-headed. 
Such women—as George Eliot makes one of her 
characters say—‘ hinder men’s lives from having 
any nobleness in them.’ Can we think of Beatrice, 
]>aura, Heloise, any of the women of fable or 
history, who have inspired the grandest passions 
in the breasts of the noblest men—as flirts ? Or 
even the types of womanly excellence held up to 
our admiration in the pages of the best novels— 
llotnola, Dinah, Dorothea, Emma, Fanny Price, 
Charles Kingsley’s Grace, and various others 
whose names xvill occur to all fiction-readers. 
Dare any author—even a third-rate sensation 
novelist—submit to our approbation as an ideal 
heroine, or even as an imperfect though \vorthy 
female character—a flirt ? Yet such has come to 
be almost regarded as the normal type of young 
women in real bfe, all of wdiose errors are to be 
condoned, or at least palliated, as natural and 
excusable. If such women were merely to con¬ 
sider the matter of policy, they w’oula acknow¬ 
ledge that the indiscriminate flirt enjoys but little 
of the real pride of conquest, as it is called ; 
she never gains the deference, the almost worship 
awardeii by men to the higher type of w’oraan. 
The flirt often fails in her efforts ; and where she 
succeeds, it has been after the expense of such 


infinite pains that she can merely feel that she 
has got what has cost her desperate means to 
secure. 

The flirt is known by unmistakable signs, to 
any one of the smallest perception. All are 
familiar with the numerous varieties of the species. 
We need only mention a few; and very few 
words will suffice to indicate the peculiarities of 
each. There is the noisy, boisterous ‘fast girl,’ 
whose flirting is but one of her characteristics, 
along with her extravagant dress, slang speeches, 
and general unconventionality of demeanour and 
disregard of appearances. There is the common 
vulgar flirt, who has neither intellect nor education 
sufficient to qualify her even for the exercise of the 
very low art which she professes. This style we 
are chiefly familiar with iu the person of the 
maid-of-all-work iu her intercourse with the milk¬ 
man or the policeman. But girls of a better class 
often remind us of her, their flirting merely con¬ 
sisting of pert saucy speeches and tosses of the 
head. Then there is the sly quiet flirt, less objec¬ 
tionable to society in general, though perhaps 
more dangerous and designing than the open 
hoyden. Among this class may be foimd the 
‘ Becky Sharpes ’ and ‘ Blanche Amories ’ who, 
since the advent of Thackeray’s novels, have 
come to be regarded as the types of artful woman¬ 
kind. These are fond of nooks and corners; 
their batteries are little soft flattering speeches, 
demure glances, and an affectation of infantine 
simplicity and innocence; and their victims are 
generally young unwary lads or easily gulled old 
gentlemen. There is the practical designing flirt, 
who sets herself deliberately and of malice •pre¬ 
feme to entrap a husband, or at least an admirer, 
with the variety—chiefly found, happily, in sensa¬ 
tion novels—of the girl who has an additional zest 
lent to her game if she can interfere with the 
claims of other women—either wives or sweet¬ 
hearts. Some would perhaps include the uncon¬ 
scious flirt, if such a thing can he; that is, the girl 
who is naturally gay, and has little winning coax¬ 
ing ways, which if aided by a pretty jierson, make 
her specially attractive, if not dangerous. 

Having said so much regarding the coquette, 
it would he unfair to conclude without passing 
condemnation upon the male flirt or ‘coquet.’ 
A most objectionable being; hut one, to do 
men justice, seldom met with, at least in its 
worst form—that is, the lady-killer. We do not 
at all mean the ‘ladies’ man.’ There are very 
few girls, even of the sedate type, who do not 
like a man who tries to make himself agreeable 
to ladies, even to the extent of soft s]ieechcs and 
harmless gallantries. Indeed a man who is not 
fond of ladies’ society is generally fond of much 
worse things. And that which would be flirting 
in a woman, is not flirting in a man, or even 
meant for it; for some license must be allowed to 
the sex which ought to take the ‘ initiative.’ But 
there is a degraded type of man who goes much 
further, and often has the breaking ot hearts to 
atone for; one who does so with his eyes open, 
and knowing well the consequences of his pro¬ 
cedure. There are men who set themselves to' 
the task of winning hearts Jbr the pleasure of the 
game, and who will go to great pains and artifices 
to do .so. They ganerallv e^^ercise their art on 
young unsophisticated girls—where they can find 
sileh—as more fresji and interesting, and easier to 
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deceive than those who axe ow fmt in the practices 
of coquetry themselves. These are the ‘handsome 
men/ who, hv means of a flattering tongue can 
easily, in a few pointed speeches—jnst keeping 
dear of an actaal declaration—make a simple girl 
think herself the chosen and beloved one. If he 
mean nothing serions, what can be more unmanly, 
more nncenerons, than such a course of conduct 
on a manrs jpart ? The male jilt can be called to 
account for his actions ; but the mere flirt, the 
* lady-killer/ plays his heartless game in secret, 
quite unsuspected—if he be very artful and wary 
—even by the girl’s family; his delinquencies 
may be known only to the sufferer herself, who, 
of course, cannot ‘make her moan/ even if she 
would do so, as he has given her no hold over 
him. He has had his little amusement, and when 
he tires, he leaves his victim to seek another. 

It may be said ‘a woman should not give her 
heart tiU very sure of what she is getting in 
exchange; ’ but women cannot always l>e on their 
guard if a man seems ve^ devoted. The practised 
male flirt is perilously like the real lover, even to 
the more wary of the opposite sex; and the heart is 
sometimes gone irretrievably before the deceived 
girl knows that she has given everything and got 
nothing. Happily, the men we have portrayed 
are rare, and as they often come across girls who 
can hold their own, or perhaps turn tlio tables 
on them, they are not able to do so much mis¬ 
chief as they might otherwise do. Flirts of 
both sexes have much to answer for. Perhaps 
they too may have their own. troubles, in dis¬ 
appointed hopes and frustrated endeavours. They 
may sometimes, perhaps, feel the sting of remorse 
after an especially bad case, in which a lifelong 
sorrow to another has been the consequence of 
what was to them merely the pastime of a few 
weeks or months. 


STORY OF A PET MONKEY. 

A REMARKABLE instance of intelligence and attach¬ 
ment in a pet monkey, may interest lovers of ‘ our 
poor relations’ and of animals in general. My 
hero, a very large and extremely powerful speci¬ 
men of his class, belonged to a late officer in 
the British army ; and he, having been a member 
of my own immediate family, the veracity of the 
following anecdote can be vouched for. Peter 
was a universal favourite with—one individual 
only excepted—all the inmates and frequenters of 
the barracks, where his unusual sagacity and many 
varied accomplishments were a source of endle.ss 
amusement j although it must be confessed that 
some of his tricks had a rather mischievous 
tendency. His gentleness of disposition and 
genuine love of fun, nevertheless, procured ready 
loigivencss. 

Peter unfortunateljr possessed an enemy in the 
person of a diminutive and generally unpopular 
subaltern, to whom he appears in some mys- 
teripus way to have rendered himself particularly 
obnoxious. Or perhaps this regrettable state of 
ifiFairs may have arisen from one of those curious 
cases of instinctive and mutual aversion at first- 
sight which, like other and more *^reeable im¬ 
pressions of a totallj' opposite .character, are difli- 
calt to account for, in man as well as in the lower 
animals. « 


Baring a temporary absence of his master on 
leave, Peter was intrusted to the care pf a brother- 
officer and most intimate friend, who, on under¬ 
taking the responsibility, conscientiously kept him 
chained to a cnest of drawers in his own barrack- 
room, being anxious that no harm should happen 
to the monkey while under his charge. 
kindly and well-meant arrangement did not, how¬ 
ever, at all coincide with Peter's elastic views on 
the subject The loss of general society, and 
hitherto undisturbed liberty of action, the un¬ 
wonted confinement and restriction, appear to have 
greatly depressed him. Thus left in a great mea¬ 
sure to his own narrow resource-s, the interesting 
captive still rose equal to the occasion, though 
his field of action was certainly limited. To 
while the tedious hours away, ujioii a certaiu 
day during which he was left alone longer than 
usual—there being an inspection by the general 
commanding the district—he seems, in despair, to 
have hit upon the following occupation. Having, 
with an amount of patience and per.'^overance 
worthy of a better cause, forced oi>en the locks 
of all the drawers—a feat requiring a very con¬ 
siderable degree of strength—he strewed the 
miscellaneous contents upm the floor, and seated 
himself in the centre, monarch of all he surveyed ; 
and doubtless contemplated with tranquil satis¬ 
faction the chaos ho had produced. Having 
presumably tired of this, comparatively speaking, 
harmless recreation, ho had evidently begun 
to look about for further relaxation of mind, 
combined with healthful exercise of body. Un¬ 
fortunately, he soon espied a very large inkstand, 
placed, it must be allowed in extenuation, within 
easy reach. Immediately availing hiiasclf of tho 
contents, and as a little pleasing variety of excite¬ 
ment, he deliberattdy and with an unsjiaring band 
bedaubed every article of bis hospit.ilde enter¬ 
tainer’s property with ink. The tnhlmn viranf on 
the entrance of the unsuspecting ho-^t may be 
possibly better imagincil thafi described. Either 
Peter was a most consummate actor, or else he 
really honestly considered the effect of his stiiking 

f ierformance to be liigbly artistic and ornaimoital; 
or he appeared to be totally uncousciou. that he 
had been guilty of the .slightest wrmig-doing in 
this somewhat sensational scene. J le m as merci¬ 
fully spared from punishment, but sumniarily 
dismissed from his comfortabie tjuarleis, aud left 
to wander about the barracks ‘ in monkey nit dila¬ 
tion, fancy free.’ 

Delighted to regain lii.s liberty on any terms, 
all for a time went well. During bis rambles, 
like Richard HI. encountering Richmond on 
' Bosworth Field, Peter unluckily met, not the 
object of his affections, but of his intense dis¬ 
like ; and springing on to the shoulders of tho 
irate and alarmed subaltern, in the presence of a 
large number of officers and men—whose sym- 
pithies were of course all with Peter—he very 
nearly succeeded, to the great amusement of the 
audience, in drawing the sword of his enraged 
victim, who, if report did not cruelly belie him, 
was not at all likely to draw it readily himself! 
The ludicrous position in which the latter was 
thus placed, and the loud laughter of those 
assembled, of course vastly increased the sub¬ 
altern’s former hatred of the popular and now 
victorious monkey. They parted with ominous 
signs, at anyrate on one side, of anticipated 
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revenge, to be carried out sooner or later to the 
bitter end. 

Shortly after this assanlt-at-arms, poor Peter 
was found in a wofnl condition; it being dis¬ 
covered, amidst general indignation, that he had 
been fired at, and seriously injured by gun-shot 
wounds. Notwithstanding the impossibility of 
proving who was guilty of this unmanly and 
cow'ardly action, it was openly attributed to the 
only person who was gapable of committing it— 
the now most cordially detested subaltern, who 
had, it was well known, never forgiven the indig¬ 
nity publicly inflicted on him; tlie annoyance of 
which was immensely aggravated by the story 
having become the standing joke of the entire 
garrison. Peter’s numerous synjpathising friends 
did their utmost to save his life, Avhich was in 
imminent danger. He had the best medical 
advice ; tlie slugs were all extracted ; and with 
surgical skill and afl'ectionate care, he was happily 
soon restored to health. His master returned at 
the time of Peter’s convalescence, and the riii)tur- 
ous joy of the poor monkey at seeing him once 
more will never be forgotten by those wdio wit¬ 
nessed it. Ho clung to him, and fondly embraced 
him over and over again; repeatedly kissing, or 
rather licking his face and hands, with every 
possible demonstration of the most devoted attach¬ 
ment. 

When the first paroxysm of delight had sul>- 
sided, Peter, sitting on the table, the better to 
gaze u]ion liis newly recovered friend and able 
champion, looked earnestly at him, and clasping 
his arm, tci bespeak special attention, pointed 
with his own forefinger to each of the wounds 
whence the slugs had been taken ; trying at the 
same titnc, in the nearest approach to speech 
that lie could accomplish, to tell the ])iteous story 
of his narrow'escape from a violent death, at the 
hands of his rutliless assaihui' who never, by the 
wa\', had the courage to further molest the subject 
of this brief memoir. It is questionable if the 
most intellectual of human beings, not gifted 
with the power of speech, could have acted more 
patluitically, or indicated more vividly what had 
occurred to them during the absence of their 
natural protector and dearest friend. 


FRAUDULENT HAWKERS. 

One day, in January last, a decently dressed 
person visited my house and in<|uired for me 
by name ; afterwards introducing himself as the 
agent of a firm who were coininissioned to sell 
at a trcracudoua sacrifice a vast quantity of 
unclaimed luggage which had been left at the 
depots of the various railway Companies. Having 
heretofore always been under the impression that 
such luggage was disposed of by the Comiianies 
themselves at public auction, I was curious to 
know something of the firm which had engaged 
in the sjieculation of buying up these goods ; but 
the agent shirked iny questions, and produced 
samples of calicoes, flannels, muslins, and other 
draperies, which he offered to sell to me at prices 
so ridiculously low, that I was induced to give 
him a rather large order. Promising that the 
goods should be delivered in the coarse of a week 
or so, be booked the order, being very exact about 


the name and oddreae; and then begged leave to 
call up his asristant with some samples of wonder¬ 
fully cheap cloth which they had to dispose of. 

Leave Wng readily granted, he called up his 
assistant, who appeared bearing a very weighty 
bundle, which on being opened, turned out, not 
to contain samples but pieces of cloth, each of 
suflicieut size to make a suit of clothes. These he 
began to exhibit and praise after the manner of 
people who have goods to sell, assuring me that 
they were aU of the very best quality and make, 
and not to be purchased in any shop in the 
kingdom for double the price he was willing to 
take—namely thirty shillings the piece—choose 
where I would. The goods were dressed and faced 
to appear like sound woollen cloths and tweeds, 
being sufficiently well got up to deceive most 
ordinary .people, especially as each piece was 
printed with the words ‘ Royal Patent ’ in gilt 
letters at one end ; and the ‘agent’ did not scruple 
to guarantee them as ‘ all wool.’ As it happened, 
however, I knew sufficient about woollen, manu¬ 
factures to enable me to detect that the goods 
were neither ‘ all wool ’ nor yet cloth properly so 
called, but unmistakable shoddy, and shoddy of 
a very inferior quality to hoot; so declined taking 
advantage of tlm ‘ bargain ’ he oflered me. Find¬ 
ing that I was proof against both cjijolery and 
flattery, he bundled up bis coloured goods, leaving 
out one piece which I had chanced to examine 
somewhat narrowly, flinging it over the back of 
a chair with apparent carelessness, but really in 
a manner which exhibited it at its best, and pro¬ 
ceeded to open a smaller parcel from which he 
took a piece of glossy black material, with the 
remark: ‘There sir! there’s an article I’ll defy 
you to match in all England, either at the price 
I’m going to ask you, or at any other! The fact 
is sir, we have such a demand for this very article, 
that wc have orders not to sell more than one 
piece to any person ; otherwise clergymen and 
other profes-sional men would soon clear out all 
our stock and leave none for general customers.’ 

Shoddy again, artfully got up to imitate West 
of England broadcloth, but still shoddy. 

‘ Now sir,’ he continued, ‘ when I tell you that 
five-and-thirty shillings is all we ask for a piece 
of cloth like that, you have too much discernment 
to let such an opportunity of making a bargain 
slip. You’ll never have such another chance, as 
our firm has but very little of it left’ 

I, however, obstinately declined to avail myself 
of the great opportunity which was never to 
occur again; and my wo^d-be benefactor slowly 
gathered his goods together, trying me once more, 
however, with the piece of stuff he had thrown 
over the chair, offering it, as a Iwt resource, at 
what he termed the giving-away jmee of five-aad- 
twenty shillings. 

After what had transpired, I very much doubled 
whether my order for draperies would ever be 
complied with. So it turned out. I have not\ 
since then seen or heard mything about eitbe* ' 
the ma n or his goods, nor* have 1 been able to I 
discover a firm in Liverpool ^ bearing the name 
under which he travelled. ’Therefore I have 
ceme to the conclusion that the cheap draperies j 
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htid jw existence in fact, "bat were only assumed 
introdncticoi to tite really wortWess cloth. 
That the cloth was worthless, a friend of mine 
discovered to h» chagrin; for having been per¬ 
suaded to purchase a piece of the so-called tweed, 
he had it made up; but it so rapidly became 
* baggy’ at the knees and elbows, as to be (juite 
unserviceable. 

On another occasion I was interviewed by^ a 
person who had some pictures to dispose of. hiot i 
being inclined to purchase, I at first refused to 
inspect the man’s goods; but he pleaded so per¬ 
sistently to be permitted to exhibit them, that 
eventually I allowed him to do so—first warning 
him that I should not purchase any. They proved 
to be rather indifferent oleographs, mounted in 
showy German frames, but got up to imitate oil- 
paintings, being furnished with canvas backs, and 
naving a name printed or painted in one comer. 
Though in speaking of them the man.■did not 
actually state that they wer» oil-paintings, be 
spoke of them in such ambiguous terras, that 
inexperienced persons would have inferred that 
they were. He was not so reticent about the 
frames. Those he declared were double-gilt, and 
of the very best quality and make, being well 
worth the money udiich he demanded for pic¬ 
ture and frame together—namely five-and-twenty 
shillings each, payable either in one sum, or by 
weekly instalments of not less than half-a-crown 
for each picture. The offer was templing enough 
doubtless ; but I could not appreciate the advan¬ 
tage of paying twenty-five shillings, by instalments 
even, for an article Mdiich any respectable picture- 
dealer would gladly supply me with for half a 
guinea cash; and positively declined his offer. 

Finding that 1 was firm in my refusal, he 
packed up his pictures as if to leave me, and had 
got to the door, when he turned round and begged 
as a favour, he being a stranger in the town, tliat 
I would permit him to leave his pictures tintil 
the morning. This favour 1 readily granted, on 
the verbal understanding that 1 would not be 
responsible for any damage done to them whilst 
in ray care. 

Neither the next day nor for several days did 
any one call for the pictures, which had mean¬ 
while been relegated to the attic. About a fort¬ 
night afterwards however, an individual came 
and presented me with a lithographed form, by 
which it appeared that I had become the purchaser 
of four pictures, value five pounds, payable by 
weekly instalments of ten shillings. This first 
instalment he politely requested me to pay, and 
was apparently much astonished when I declined, 
and denied any intention of even contemplating 
the purcliase of the said pictures. At first he 
refused to receive back the pictures, arguing that I 
Lad had them in my possession more than a fort¬ 
night, and that therefore I was bound to keep 
them. It was not until I had the pictures placed 
outside the door, and had ordered him to follow 
them, that I could get rid of him; hut eventually 
he left me, threatening me with an action in the 
^ounty court; which, however, he never entered. 

Of course the whole affair was a scheme to force 
the pictures upon m§ whether I would or not. 
1 afterwards discovered that several persons in 
the neighbourhood .had been victimised by these 
gentry; having been trapped into signing an agree¬ 
ment and paying an instalment, they found thtt 


amottnt 


they had no remedy hut to pay the 
demanded. 

Although there are doubtles# many honest 
travelling agents, for my part, after the above two 
experiences, I have determined in future to have 
no dealings whatever with predatory merchants of 
any sort, unless 1 know that they are really the 
agents of respectable firms. • 


‘GOD KNOWS.’ 


[Some years ago a child’s body was found on the South 
Coast, having been thrown there by the waves. The 
parish clerk on being asked what should be put on its 
grave, answered in perplexity: ‘ God knows.’ This 
proved a fitting epitaph.] 


Wliere the tear-fed violet blooms ; 
Where the shade the sunbeam chases ; 

Where in moasy marble tombs 
Sleep the dead beneath the daisies ; 
Where the mourner slowly wandens 
When the bird hath sought its nest, 
And amid the gloaming ponders 
Over those who trau<iuil rest; 


Clouds across the crimsoned sky, 
Homeward gaily w’crc careering ; 

but in that lone churcliyard, I 
Heeded not that night w-as nearing. 
Hi.scords in my bosom swelling, 
Broke the music of life’s song. 
For my soul was weary dwelling 
'.Mid the ever-curthJy throng. 


Far wUhiu the .stilly shade 
Of a (pjiet st;questereil corner, 

Where the wihl-llowers bloom and fade. 
Gently nurtured by no mourner, 

AY as a grave, an infant's only. 

No one knew the name she bore. 

Ask the waves w’hich, dark and lonely, 
Cast her lifel-.-ss on the shore ! 


O'er this grave a Li.-uliic .stone 
Beared its lichened head so lowly, 

Like a sentinel alone, 

Watching ’mid the silence holy. 

Hither came the croaking raven ; 

From llii.s stone its weird notes rose ; 
On its surface rudely graven 

Were the simide words, ‘ God knows.’ 


As a moonbeam on the sea 
Charms the aitd winds’ shriek to slpging, 

.So those tender wmrds to me 
Tuned my song, sweet solace bringing. 

Though my thorn-strewn way was dreary, 
Though my feet found no repose, 

Yet my soul, life-worn and weary, 

Rested in the thought, ‘ God knows.’ 

W. V. E. I. 
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A TOUR IN MOROCCO. 

The foreign policy of Eiighaiul is ahvjiys in 
extremes. .Sometimes the j-age is all for ac(iuisi- 
tion of new countries; sometimes for giving up 
distant jiosscssions in a gust of generosity. A few 
years ago, (/orfu was maile a jireseiit of to Greece, 
after costing a good deal ot money and being in 
various ways rectified. This was not the first 
time that a ijossessiou in the Mediterranean was 
gifted away on no rational grounds. Tlie Portu¬ 
guese ceded Tangier to tlie English, and after 
being kept for a length of time, it was given up 
to the Moors. The result, of course, was tliat it 
lapsed into barbarism, and became a head-centre 
of jiiracy ami .slavery, .‘situated on the coast 
of the Mediterranean op}>o '' ■ Gil)ral(ar, Tangi<‘r 
might at this day have b.'cn a valuable foreign 
])osse.s&ion ; while iu occupation by the lliitish 
vould undoubtedly have bei'U beneficial to the 
wretchedly misgoverned inhahitants. 

The Moor-s while in .'^pain were far advanced in 
civilisation. In many things they were certainly 
in advance of the .Spaniaisis. It is therefore piti¬ 
able to know that in their own region, Morocco, 
they have returned to a state of barbaric stagna¬ 
tion. As not much i.s known regarding the 
interior of the country, the appearance, though 
delayeu, of a Journal of a Tour in Morocco and 
ike Great Atlas, hy Sir J. U. Hooker and Ids com¬ 
panion Mr John Hall (Jjondon: Macmillan and 
Go., 1879), is as acceptable as the Journal itself 
is interesting. 

These gentlemen travelled in Morocco in 1871, 
their special object being to visit the Great Atlas, 
a mountain range of which little is known. 
Obliged to wait some few days at Tangier for the 
autograph letter from the Sultan, without which 
it would have been dangerous as well as impolitic 
to attempt to travel beyond the limits assigned 
to consular protection, the travellers spent the 
time not unprofitably in obtaining from Sir John 
Drummond Hay tliat information about the 
country which from his long residence lie is so 
well qualified to give, and in making bot.mising 


e.xcursions to (Jape Spartel, Tetuan, Beni Hosmar, 
and Ceuta; and on the 20th of April, having ob¬ 
tained the important document, were able to take 
their departure by French steamer for Mogador, 
touching at one or two small ports on their W'ay 
thither. 

Although there is much to interest the reader in 
Mr Ball’s preliminary pages, w'e need not linger 
over them, since the real excitement of the journey 
may be .said to commence from the moment when 
El Uadj Ilamara, the governor of Mogador, reve¬ 
rently ajiplies to his foielioad and then breaks the 
seal of his master’s letter, and learns that he is to 
forward the English hakim and his companions to 
tlie care of ‘ the slave ’ El Graoui, to whom orders 
have been sent as to what he is to do; and pro¬ 
ceeds to carry out these very curtly conveyed 
instructions, which, however were still further 
enforced by the arrival of a courier from the 
Sultan’s eldest son, the viceroy of the southern 
provinces, with orders to take every care for the 
safety ami comfort of the travellers during their 
journey to the capital. It may be as well to 
mention that ‘the slave’ El Gruoui was no less 
a jicrson than the governor of that portion of the 
Great Atlas .subject to the Sultan’s authority; a 
stout man of completely black complexion, whose 
broad countenance gave the impression of con¬ 
siderable energy, with an habitual expression of 
good-humoured ferocity—a jiersou upon whose 
as.'«istauce must depend entirely the failure or 
success of the expedition. By cku-erly taking 
advantage of the rivalry w'hich subsisted between 
liim and the governor of Morocco, Sir J. D. 
Hooker effectually managed to secure his friendly 
intervention so long as it was needed; and he 
gives us many amusing instances of the form in 
which olficial protection dis].lays itself in this 
country. For instance, a representation having 
been made by Mr Caivsteiiseii, the British vice^v, 
consul at Mogador, to the effect that horses and ' 
mules for riding, together wirth numerous baggage ' 
animals, would be re(inired, an order had gone 
forth a week before the arrival of the party that J 
n» hor-ses or mules should be sold or hired until I 
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saeh as were needed had l}ee& selected; and a 
cemplaint jbaTing been made that some hrass- 
woA ordered from a certam skilful craftsman had 
not hem executed within the time i^dfied, the 
artisaa jim at onee thrown into prison, and a 
soldier placed orer him to see that he did no 
other work than that promised to the English 
strangers. 

Wherever the travellera turned, not only were 
houses placed at their disposition, but a consider¬ 
able mona or food-olTeriug was literally laid at 
their feet at each resting-place. This mono indeed 
must have been, owing to the shameful rapacity 
of the native escort, a terrible burden upon the 
people, especially the poor mountaineers, consist¬ 
ing as it did of large numbers of sheep and fowls, 
with bread, tea, loaves of sugar, French candles, 
eggs, butter, honey, com for the horses and mules, 
and dishes of barley-porridge and hef loumu. 
But the order having gone forth from the Sultan 
that the travellers were to be put to no expense 
whatever, they were powerless to prevent the 
exaction, and could only recognise the justice of the 
request that they should not make a long stay in 
the higher valleys, where the population was not 
rich enough to be able to support them for any , 
length of time, although the reputation ol llookei ' 
as a distinguished and successful huLiin caustd 
him to be everywhere leceivcd w'ltli iavoiu, and 
followed by crowds of sulieriiig people. 

A curious difficulty presented itsell at the outset, j 
namely how to assign for the exiiedition an objed | 
which should be in any way intolligibk to the j 
Moorish mind. ‘We were well aware,’ says JIi I 
Ball, ‘that anything so simple as the stakiuent ' 
that the object was to giatily our curiosity as t>' 
the vegetation of the (jrieat Atlas, would at omt j 
be set aside as a false putext, iutciideil to lovti 
some sinister design. That one man hliouKl bi 
cra/.y enough to make a Iona journey toi sm h 
a purpose iniaht have been tbought within tin 
range of possibility; but to &up])ose that three 
should all .at oiue 1 k‘ siuittm with bucli a loim 
of insanity, w^as plainly too ridiculous. 'J’o ciide i- 
vour to explain that Hooker, as JJiiector ot a 
great national establishment, sucli as Kew C!ai- 
dena, should bo anxious to enruh it by tlie 
introduction of new, raie, oi uselul jihuils, was 
not likely to be more successfulso they hit 
upon the idea of stiting that the Sultana of 
England had wondcilul gard< ns, in which win 
plants from all countries of the x\orhl exccjiting 
the Great Atlas, and that she had .sent fiooken j 
and his assistants to collect and send liomo wind 
ever they could find there. But this suggestion j 
was entirely objected to on the giouud that a 
powerful sovereign must not occupy her-elf witli 
anything so frivolous as a garden; her thouglits 
must be w-ith her governmeut and with her fki t-. 
and armies I 

It was, however, conceded that tlie .acqukitiou 
of medical plants might be a woithy object ol 
desire; and Hooker haying accoidiugly stated 
that his mission had especial relereuce to these, 
the received version ol the affair came to be 
that the Sultana of England had heard that 
there was somewhere in Morocco a plant that 
would make her live for ever, and had sent her 


own hakim to find it for her; so that when the 
botanists were observed to undergo rather hwd 
labour, the commentary always was: *Tlie Sultana 
of England is a severe woman, and she has 
threatened to give them stick (bastinado) if they 
do not find the herb she wants.’ 

After much consideration as to the direction 
their iourncy was to take, which, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining reliable Information about 
the country, was by no means an easy matter 
to decide, it was resolved to push forward into the 
interior, and try to reach the head of the valley 
of the Tessont—tho main western branch of tW 
Onm-er-bia—^lying probably about oue hundred 
and twenty miles due east of the town of Morocco, 
as by this means it was thought that the easiest 
approach to the higher portion of the Great Atlas 
would most probably be found. Accordingly, 
having obtained from El Graoui letters to all the 
Kaidx of the valleys extending from Tasseremout to 
the borders of flaha, as well as to the governor of 
Dcmcnct, and taking with them three small tents, 
a cousidei.ible amount of b,iggage, and several 
atleiiclantvs, besides an escort of nine privates and 
two officers, the party—now fonuiiig a procession 
ol thirty seven men and thirty-three horses and 
imiles—slowly defiled thiough the filthy lanes 
of Morocco, and left the city by the south-east 
gate, on what must have imleed been aii expedi¬ 
tion of must exceptional and quite absoibiug 
iut( le'.t. 

Looking at Mr Ball's new' map of Kontbern 
Moukcu— njiou which, by the way, it is a jnty that 
tlh' trarellei^’ route is not indiwited willi nioie 
di'tiiictm SN—wo ste a giaiid chain of mountains. 
Using it IS said to a mean height of twehe tliou- 
hind two Imudred feet foi a distance of ei^hlv 
mill', thus Hai]iassing any other oi ((pia! length 
m Eurojio or iii the cnuntiies hoidenng on iho 
i^Iuiiteuaucau. Gt tins cliain the liavellcis liut 
guiiud the '-unuiiit iitke—iiiiuli to tfio disgiut oi 
tin 11 guides, who did all thi y tould to Imiili r them 
horn linking tlie ascent—in the midst ol a snow- 
stoiin ol smii Molence that rt xvai almod niijiu - 
faihle to iaci U, and W( le oi conise unilde on tint 
occa-uin to do .luvUiing but iitnin a (juukjva-j 
posobk to u loss iri'kiuent legion, dlie a])j)eai- 
aiic( of the party was, fa<ns tiio water, most 
singular; l.uis ot a livi I purjde wtre inclose I by 
nuaws of fun thickly in tti d with ice ; and the 
Inaids, fio/e'ii in flic diuctioii of tiic win 1 , pio- 
jc'ctod on one side, giving a stiongefy' distorted j 
o\pics>iou to each eounteuauce. 

On anothei occasion, w’lieu they ascended tlu' 
Djchcl Te/di mountain, they were fortunate ui 
a iloiidk-'s sky, and the W'hitc* mantle of anow 
had al'O almost enliiely disappeared. This time 
flu V were ahlo to study the grand panorama, and 
to 1 iko careful note of every object presented 
to their view. Looking towards tlie south, at a 
distance of fitly oi sixty miles rose the range ot tlie 
Anti-Atlas, shewing a wavy outline with rounded 
sunimits, the highest portion being a few degrees 
west ot south ; and between these and the Bumniit 
where they were, lay the Valley of Sous, repre- 
.sented as ‘ the proper home of everything stiange 
and riiarvclJous in the empire a region, however, 
which religious iinaticism now guards with espe- 
ci.il iigour. In the sixteenth centuryj Taiudant, its 
capital, was a large and flourishing city, resorted to 
by English and French merchants; while iii the 
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present day tbo. Inglfeh taivellw Mr Iordan, 

who has succt aded in. reaching it, was only saved 
from death by being immediatmy sent away by the 
governor, and ordered to pnt as wide a space as 
possible without lore Of time between himself and 
the fanatical city. 

To return to the summit of I)jebel Tezah. Look¬ 
ing to the east-north-east and east-south-east, mas¬ 
sive buttresses stretch away from the main chain of 
the Atlas, some probajjly surpassing the height of 
thirteen thousand feet above the sea-level; while 
more to the north was beheld a remarkable isolated 
mass, forming a bold promontory. On a platform 
of level ground a few feet below the summit were 
about a dozen rude stone buildings, probably 
intended as shelter for herdsmen who in summer 
drive their flocks to this lofty region. On some of 
the lower parts of the mountain, trees of the 
belloot oak (Qiiercm ballota of Desfontaines), of 
great age, and having thick trank.s, are still to be 
found, the remains probably of forests which once 
clothed its flanks. 

The impressions which the travellers derived 
of the outer region of the Great Atlas were very 
agreeable. They found the country populous 
and fertile; and though but little space existed 
for tillage, olives, walnuts, and the Indian fig 
grow luxuriantly, and afford a considerable amount 
of sustenance; while the destructive practice of 
setting fire to the brushwood in order to obtain 
scanty pasturage for .sheep and goats, i.s the 
only cause which prevents the northern slope,s 
from being clothed with valuable timber. Tlic 
CaUitris, which under the name of citrn3-woo<l 
obtained such an extravagant price in the days of 
imperial Home, might easily become a source of 
wealth, for the beauty of the w'ood ^vould secure a 
ready market, were the trees, of which small speci-1 
mens are abundant, allowed to attain a sufliciont 
.size. At present, the only . • made of them i.s i 
the production of guri'-sandarac, a small quantity 
of which is c.xported to Europe. I’lie Junipcrtis 
Phnyama appeal’s to pos.ses.s .some medicinal qua¬ 
lity, since a kind of bar is made from it, which is 
found to heal the sores of men and .animals. All 
attempts to discover the Morocco gnm-annnoniac 
plant proved to be fruitless. The Moors called it j 
Kileb, and .stated that it is to be found at some 
distance north of Morocco city. IMio gum-arabic 
plant grows principally about Demcnet, and is 
said to be the Aik Tlaii, the Acacia gvmtnifmi of 
Wildenow ; but unfortunately at the time of the 
expedition neither the flower nor fruit of it was 
procurable. 

Undoubtedly, the most remarkable vegetable 
production of Morocco is that singular tree 
Arejania sideroxylon or Argau, first introduced 
to us by Leo Africanus, and which is so much 
valued on account of its oil, as well a.s for its fine¬ 
grained timber of singular hardness; while the 
husks of the fruit provide such excellent food for 
camels, goat.s, sheep, and cows, that the country¬ 
man going into the woods to collect Argan nuts 
invariably takes his herd with him, that they may 
feed upon it while he is separating the nuts from 
their green envelope. To extract the oil, the shell 
is first broken and the nut afterwards roasted like 
coffee, ground in a hand-mill, and kneaded with 
a small quantity of hot water. The Argan tree, 
which in growth has a resemblance to rae olive, 
is confined to a very circumscribed area of 


Morecco. It presents at times a most enriotis 
abearance, as ^goits are so fond of ante 
tmat t^ey wiQ climh in search of them .flii^t to 
its toptnott hrencliea. And Mr ^ll gives, ns a 
sketch of (me or two venerable specimens, load^ 
with three scansorial quadrajpeds, who seem to he 
enjoying liemselves to their hearts’ content. 

In his chapter on the resources of the empire, 
the writer says that it is difficult on this subject 
to say too much. With an almost unequajfled 
climate there is scarcely any one of the produc¬ 
tions of the warmer temperate and subtropical 
zones that may not here be obtained. Already 
the country supplies large quantities of olive-oil, 
dates, oranges, and almonds, with a little cotton; 
and the esparto grass now so largely consumed by 
naper-makers is exported from the province of 
Haha. The supply of cotton of course might be 
largely increased; and there seems to be no reason 
why coffee, tea, sugar, indigo, and other valuable 
exotic produce should not be raised, if the deficient 
rainfall were supplemented by increased irrigation. 
There is, however, one difficulty less easy to 
surmount—namely the frequent inroads of the 
destroying locust, against which, up to the present 
time, no effectual means of defence has been dis¬ 
covered. 

Nece.ssarily in many respects superficial, from 
the very limited time the exifloration lasted, 
the work yet throws con.siderabie light on the 
condition of the country, shewing not merely its 
niisgovernmcnt, but the absolute stagnation ot 
everything, even where, as in many case.s, actual 
deterioration is not self-evident; and one cannot 
help agreeing with Mr Ball when ho saj's that 
with an effete race, corrupted by luxury, who 
have lo.st the spirit, but preserved many of the 
traditions of a decayed civilisation, no improve¬ 
ment can be expected ; and that the be.st chance 
for Morocco W’ould be that it should pass under 
the control of a civil i.sed .state, strong c-.nough to 
overcome s]>eedily the inevitable re.sistancc of the 
Moorish ruling class, and advanced enough to 
consult the welfare of the people it undertakes to 
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CHArTER II.— A PEUILOCS ADVENTURE. 

It wa.s still early in the day when Walter left the 
cottage a second time. His lioart w'a.s i;he(.>rfid, and 
his movement.s liglit and rapid. Instead, however, 
of taking the road leading to the inn, he struck 
off In a J^igzag path through tlie valley tow^ard8 
the Engelhorn, whose jagged and lofty peaks rose 
far up into the blue sky. After a short time 
he reached the large and splendid glacier that 
lies between the Engelliorn and Wellhom, cast 
a hasty glance at the beautiful masses of ice 
burnished to prismatic brilliancy by tlie morning 
sun, and then turned to the left towards a st^ep 
and narrow path leading to the summit. As 
the road grew more difficult at every step, his' 
progress became much slower, and he purposely 
reserved his strength, knowifig well that it would 
be severely taxed before he gained the object of 
his journey. After a toilsome* ascent of half an 
hour he reached the lofty crag called by the moun- 
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taineers the Warder of the glacier, and sat down 
to recover his breath. 

It was very necessary for him to take a little 
rest; for the way he had come, althougli long and 
tiring, was as child’s-play compared with tiie 
difhcnlties he had yet to overcome. He had to 
climb the steep and dizzy heights that towered 
above his head; and instead of w'alking along a 
narrow footpath, he would have to clamber over 
rocks and loose stones, to jiass close to the most 
dreadful precipices, and across foaming mountain- 
streams, till he reached the height at which the 
refreshing green disappeared, with nothing visible 
but huge masses of brown and gray rock; 
where no other sight met the eye but that of 
mountain tops covered with perpetual snow and 
ice—a world dead and deserted, whore the 
familiar voices of nature were almost unknown ; 
where no bird carolled its love-song from the 
waving branch ; where no sound was to be heard 
save the muttered thunder of the avalanche, the 
roaring of the cataracts which }toured forth from 
the melting glaciers and made courses for them¬ 
selves through heaps of rough stones ; and now 
and again the harsh and discordant scream of a 
solitary vulture that with outspread wings circled 
slowly aloft, piercing into the valleys with its 
keen eye in search of prey. Into these wild 
and lonely regions Walter had to climb in order 
to reach the lofty crag whereon the vulture—the 
far-famed Lainniergeier of the Alps—had reared 
her eyrie. 

But these difficulties had little terror for the 
cool-headed and brave-hearted mountain youth, 
who had from his earliest days been accustomed 
to roam on dizzy heights where the slightest 
false step would have been destruction. He was 
determined to finish what he bad begun ; and 
gratitude to the noble and generous stiunger lent 
new courage to his soul, and strength and endur¬ 
ance to his frame. 

After a short rest be jumped up again, and 
xenew’ed the toilsome ascent, following slowly but 
steadily the dangerous track that led to the 
summit of the mountain. His feet often slipped on 
the bare and polished rock ; sometimes he slid ten 
or twenty paces backwards over loose pebbles, and 
anon sank knee-deep in the snow winch here and 
there filled the hollows; but nothing daunted 
him or caused him to waver from his purpose. 
At last he reached a broad sheet of ice witli 
innumerable crevices and chasms, on the further 
side of which a narrow ridge like tlie edge of a 
knife stretched above a wild and lonely valley, 
the base of which yawned two or three thousaml 
feet below. At the extreme end of this ridge the 
nest he was in search of was built on a small point 
of rock, the sides of which descended precipitously 
into the depths below. 

With his eye fixed on the distant crag, Waller 
commenced the passage of the ice-fndd. The 
utmost caution being necessary at every stop, 
he felt carefully with his long staff to ascertain 
■whether the snow that covered the icy mass 
■was fit to bear his weight, or only formed a 
treacherous bridge 'over the numerous ravines'! 
which yawned beneath. Bending his way round 
the large chasms, he leaped easily over the 
smaller ones with the aid of liis staff; and alter | 


avoiding all the more dangerous spots, he suc¬ 
ceeded, by caution and presence of mind, in 
safely reaching the further side of the glacier, 
where the last but most perilous part of his journey 
was to begin. 

As he stood there leaning on his alpenstock, out 
of breath with the exertion he had mulergone, 
and surveyed the fearful path which scarcely any 
human foot bad ever dared to tread ; as he cast a 
glance at the dizzy precipices which yawned on 
each side of the ridge, which was itself in many 
places scarcely a foot in breadth ; as hci considered 
the inevitable destruction that would follow a 
single false step, he began to feel his courage 
fail, and lost for a moment the confidence and 
contempt of danger which had filled his soul an 
I hour or two before, and sustained him during his 
perilous journey. ‘ What if I should never return, 

! nor see my father again 1 ’ said he to himself, as 
he drew back from the road which seemed to 
threaten him witli destruction. ‘Is it not too 
great a risk to run ? ’ 

But these fears only lasted a few moments. He 
called to mind the generosity of the stranger, and 
pictured to himself the delight 'with wliich he 
wouhl receive him if he returned laden with such 
valuable booty; and his determination was renewed 
on the spot. 

‘ I should be ashamed ever to look him in the 
face again,’said he to himself; ‘and what would 
fatlier say if he were to see that I was afraid of 
climbing a few rocks ? No, no ! I must and will 
have the birds ; so here, goes ! ’ 

Laying his alpenstock on the ground, he look off 
the tiiick jacket and heavy shoes wliich would but 
hinder his jirogrcss, and with only his shirt and 
trou.scrs on, an axe in his belt, and the game-bag 
hung over his shoulder, he started forwards with 
all ins former courage and energy, to complete 
the dangerous umlertaking. 

His priigres.s wa.s not difficult at first. The 
ridge along which he had to. go was broad enough 
to begin with, although very rough and wild here 
and there. Ibit after he had gone a little way, it 
got so n.arrow that he fouml it didicult to secure 
a foothold. At this ]>oiiit the ridge became so 
attenuated that the, youth saw at the first glance 
that it was impossible to proceed iu an upright 
]»ositi(.iu ; he tlierefure crejit along on all-fours, or 
sat astride the ridge and urged himself on with his 
hands and fact 

Thus, with extreme difficulty he pursued his 
perilous way towards the end of the ridge on 
which he knew the eyrie was built. But presently 
he saw the nest and could hear the young birds 
piping, wliicb gave him new strength and determi¬ 
nation. At this juncture a loud scream overhead 
caused him to look up, and he was alarmed to see 
the female vulture wheeling round the nest with 
a young goat in her talons. With this new danger 
menacing him, the young cragsman lay flat down 
on the rock, and remained motionless, while be 
offered up an earnest prayer to heaven that the 
bird might not discover him. He knew the jieril 
which threatened him, for he had often heard of 
the fury with which the vulture attacks any one 
who attempts to rob its nest. He had heard of 
many cragsmen xvho bad lost their lives in that 
way, and his own position was by no means the 
most favourable to defend himself against attack. 
His short and earnest prayer was not iu vain. 
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The young birds screeched louder and louder as 
they saw the prey iu their mother’s talons; and 
after the vulture had further tempted their appe¬ 
tite by one or twa, more majestic sweeps, she 
dropped the dainty morsel into the nest, where it 
was at once seized. After assisting her young 
ones to make a good beginning of their meal, 
the mother bird unfolded her powerful wings, 
and glided into the valley beneath with the 
speed of an arrow. • 

‘ Heaven be thanked, I am saved ! ’ murmured 
Walter as he rose from his uncomfortable position 
and wiped the perspiration from his forehead. ‘1 
must lose no time uow, or perhaps one or both the 
old birds may return.’ 

lie pressed on with redoubled energy till an 
event occurred, unimportant in itself, but which 
caused him some uneasiness, and reminded him of 
the need of caution. The rock in places was fragile 
anil split up by the weather, and with a slight 
touch of his foot he loosened an immense fragment 
of stone, which went rolliiig down the side of the 
mountain till it reached a projecting ledge hun¬ 
dreds of feet below. A [mng of ierror shot through 
the hoy’s heart, and his face blanched, as he 
watched the stone thundering over the obstacles 
in its way until it disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
It seemed as if the whole mountain trembled 
beneat h him; a mi.st bleared his eyes; and as 
the blood rushed to his head, a deadly guldines-s 
threatened to overpower him. He felt an impulse 
to throw himself over, which he could scarcely 
re.sist; and it was only by falling on his face and 
shutting his lyiis, that he. recovered his presence 
of mind. After thus lying for several minutes 
with beating heart and quaking limbs, until by 
degrees he became more at ease, he ventured to 
look around him once more, and fixed his eyes 
on the nest, which was uow o’lly about fifty paces 
farther on. 

After waiting a fi^w minutes longer, to be sure 
lliat liis courage had returned, he made a fresh 
start, determining not to allow anything to alarm 
him again ; and soon reached the end of the ridge, 
and viewed the nest with the young vultures before 
him. But liere still another ditUcult.y jiresented 
itself. The rock, which up to this ])oint had been 
quite level, rosi* at the extreme end about eight 
ft;et abovi! the ridge, and formed a sort of project¬ 
ing platform, which the juireut birds, with their 
wonderful sagacity, had deemed the most suitable 
spot 0:1 which to take up their abode. As he 
measured the height with his eye, Walter began 
to fear that after all lie would be obliged to return 
W'ithout accomplishing his object, for the rock was 
so smooth as scarcely to afford the least hold to 
either his hands or feet. Fortunately, however, 
he recollected his little axe, which might do him 
good service if the stone, as he hoped, jiroved 
soft. liaising himself cautiously, he drew the axe 
from his belt, and while supporting himself 
with the left hand, dealt the rock several vigorous 
blows with the right, and to his great delight suc¬ 
ceeded in making notches, by which, if he only 
went carefully to work, he could accomplish his 
object. 

'With renewed courage he clambered up the 
almost perpendicular rock, and his curly hair and 
sun-burnt face soon appeared above tlie edge of 
the nest. The next moment he leaned over, 
seized the young birds in spite of their angry 


cries, transferred them one after the other to his 
bag, and throwing it across his shoulder began 
to return on the dangerous road by which be nad 
come. In common, however, with the experience 
of all who have ascended precipitous heights, he 
soon found that going down was much more 
difficult than had been the coming up; but ignor¬ 
ing the fact that he had beneath him a precipice 
two thousand feet deep, he devoted all his atten¬ 
tion to the work immediately before him, and 
carefully descended the rocky wall step by step, 
till he reached the level ridge once more. He 
then turned slowly round, slung his bag in front 
of him, and leaning back against the wall, sur¬ 
veyed the giddy road which he must traverse to 
reach the glacier and the .steep declivities of the 
Engelhorn, and the,reafter his native valley. 

it was a difficult and dangerous road; but the 
young mountaineer’s heart was now full of joy and 
confidence, for he had surmounted the greatest 
difficulty, and the prize of his bold and daring 
venture was in his po.ssession. He uttered an 
exclamation of triumph; then, thanking God 
for the help he hud received, he implored the 
Divine protection on his homeward journey. The 
.shai’p ridge made it necessary for him, as before, 
to work his way forward astride on the rock for 
.some time; but he soon got within sight of a part 
where it would he possible to go on his hands and 
knees, and was just about to exchange his strid- 
ling position for the more comfoitable one of 
crawling, when the constant shrieking of the 
young vultures iu his bag was answered by a 
jiiercing cry from above, followed the next moment 
by the loud rushing of powerful wings close to 
his ear. The boy uttered an exclamation of horror, 
and clung with all his migiit to the rock to 
prevent himself from falling. 

In an instant he perceived the fearful danger 
that threatened him. One, or perhaps both the 
old birds had been attracted by the cries of the 
young ones, and were about to avenge themselves 
on the robber of their nest. Walter guessed 
that a hard light would probably take place, 
and his first impulse wa.s to throw the bag with 
the young birds into the valley beneath, and then 
try to make his escape as well as he might. 
But he soon found that this plan was more readily 
formed than it could he executed ; for before ho 
could make a single movement, he felt the blast of 
the wings just above his head, while the screaming 
of the enraged bird so confused his senses, that 
he had gieat difficulty to avoid being hurled from 
hi.s narrow resting-place into the ravine below. 
This sudden danger, although it alarmed him for 
the moment, awoke the next moment the coura"e 
and determination of the brave-hearted hoy. _ It 
was a case of life or death, and it was vain to think 
of retiring from the conte.st. So, snatching his 
axe from his belt, he aimed a powerful blow at 
the old vulture as she swept down upop him for 
the third time. He succeeded beyond his expecta¬ 
tion, for the blow, made almost at random, struck 
the wing of the bird, which, after vainly attempt¬ 
ing to continue the struggle, loll helplessly into i 

the abyss. . 

llelieved of his antagonist:, Walter felt com¬ 
pletely exhausted, and was obliged to lie'down 
at full length for several minutes until ho regained 
his breath and self-possession. He then made the 
blSst of his way along till he reached the steep 
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road leading to the glacier, and had got about 
half-way down, when, just in the most dangerous 
part, he heard the ominous scream again, and saw 
with a shrinking horror that the male vulture, 
attracted, like its mate, by the continued cries of 
the young birds, had discovered him. In a fury 
of rage the angry bird darted downwards, and 
sweemng past with outstretched talons, tried to 
hnrl him heaillons from the crag. 

In this dreadful crisis, Walter pressed as hard 
as he could against the rocky crag, having but 
one hand at liberty to defend luniself j^ainst the 
furious attack of the bird. It was quite impos¬ 
sible for liim to get at his axe ; and the force with 
which he was menaced, caused him nearly to let 
go his hold. He tried to seize the vulture’s throat 
and strangle it; but the bird was too active, 
and made all such attempts perfectly useless. He 
could scarcely hope to continue such a dangerous 
struggle much longer. He was becoming faint 
from terror, and his left hand was fast growing 
benumbed with grasping the rock. He had almost 
resigned himself to his fate, and expected the next 
moment to be dashed to pieces on the field of ice 
beneath. Suddenly, however, he recollected his 
pocket-knife, and a new ray of hope dawned. 
Giving up the attempt to clutch at the furious 
bird, he drew the knife out of his pocket, and 
opened it with his teeth, and aiming two or three 
blows at the creature’s breast, he found at last that 
he had been successful in reaching some mortal 
part. The fluttering of the wings ceased, and the 
dying bird stained the virgin snow with its blood 
on the ice-field below. Walter w'as saved—there 
was no other enemy now to fear—his life w'as 
no longer in danger ; but his energies were taxed 
to the utmost, and it was well for him. that the 
terrible contest had lasted no longer. 

Pale, trembling in every limb, and spattered 
with the vulture’s blood as well as that wdiicb 
trickled from the many wounds he had received, 
the valiant young cragsman sank helplessly to 
the ground, where he lay for some minutes, 
stunned with the terrible exertion he had gone 
throngh. At length, however, he so far recovered 
himself as to he able to continue his fatiguing and 
dangerous journey, and soon succeeded in reach¬ 
ing the spot wliere be had left his jacket, shoes, 
and alpenstock. Having gained a place of safety, 
he poured forth his thanks to God for delivering 
him from such great danger, and began to hind 
up his wounds, which for the first time were 
now paining him. When this was accoin])lished 
in a rough and ready sort of wuy, ho lia<l a 
eep at the trophies in his hag, wdio.se capture 
ad been attended with such adventurous danger; 
and with the aid of his alpenstock succeeded in 
getting the dead body of the old. bird, which lie 
found had been struck right to the heart. But 
his knife he could not recover, so concluded 
that he must have dropped it after the deadly 
encounter. 

‘jThat doesn’t matter much,’ said he to himself, 
as he looked at the size of the bird. ‘It is a 
good exchange; and if I give the stranger the 
old bird wdth the young ones, I daresay he 
will give me another knife. What a splendid 
creature! Fully four feet long, and the wings 
at least three yards' acro.s8. How father will open 
his eyes when he sees the dead Lammergeier-^ 
and the Scotch gentleman too! ’ 


Tying the legs of the bird, together with, cord 
which h4 had fortunately brought, he slung it 
across his shoulder, to btuanoo tne weight of the 
bag; and then started on his journey across the 
glacier, the foot of which he soon reached, and 
was then within hailing distance of the hotel 
where the stranger w’as residing. 

It was a good thing that he had not been kept 
longer away, for the sun w'as beginning to set by the 
time ho reached the valley, and only the highest 
peaks W’cre lit up by‘its departing glory. Tired 
and hungry, Walter was thankful to find himself 
once more at the door of the inn, where there 
was the same crowed of travellers, guides, horses 
and mules he had seen in the morning. His 
appearance had attracted general attention as he 
descended the last hill leading to the hotel. 

‘ Why, I declare it’s Watty Hirzel! ’ exclaimed 
one of the guides. ‘ He was here this morning, and 
1 declare he’s got a young eagle hanging across 
his shoulder.’ 

‘Say an old vulture, Mohrle, and you’ll be 
nearer the mark,’ replied the laii in a cheerful tone 
and with sparkling eyes ; for he felt so proud of 
the triumph he had achieved, that all fatigue 
seemed to be forgotten. ‘ An old vulture, Mohrle, 
and a splendid fellow into the bargain! I’ve got 
the young ones in my bag here.’ 

‘ You ’re a pretty fellow ! ’ said another guide, 
with a sneer, ‘ 1 sujipose you mean to tell us that 
you’ve killed the old bii-d and carried off the 
young ones V 

‘Yes ; that is just what I mean to tell you,’ 
replied the boy, smiling, and paying no attention 
to the sneer of the other. ‘ I’ve done it all alone. 

I took the youngsters out of the nest, and had 
a regular fight with the old ones afterwards. I 
brought one of them home; but the other you will 
find somewhere in the Urbacht Valley, if you like 
to go and look for it.’ 

‘ I think the lad speaks the,Arulh,’ said Mohrle, 
gazing at Walter with astonishment and respect. 
—‘ You’ve had a long journey, my boy, and you ’re 
covered with blood. Did the old vulture hurt 
you ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; the brute stuck Ids claws into me, and if 
I hadn’t had a sliaip knife in my pocket, it would 
have been all over with me. But let me through, 
for I want to take the young birds up-stairs to 
a gentleman lierc.’ 

Mohrle and the other guides who had surrounded 
the courageous boy would gladly have detained 
him longer to hear all the particulars of his daring 
adveutiuc ; but he pressed through the crowd, 
promising to tell them all about it afterwards, 
and uia<le his way up to tlie room occupied by 
Mr .Seymour, who received him with as much 
astonislnaent as the guides had done. 

‘ There sir,’ exclaimed Walter, as he took the 
young vultures out of his bag and laid them on 
the floor—‘there are the birds you wanted; and 
here is one of the old ones which I brought with 
me from the Engelhorn. But you must let them 
have something to eat—the live ones, I mean; for 
they’ve had nothing for nearly a whole day, and 
are squealing for hunger.’ ' 

Mr Seymour stood for a moment speechless. 
He was filled with delight at the sight of the 
young birds he had so long wished for, but was at 
the same time dumfounded at the courage and 
honour of the young mountaineer. 
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* la it possible 1 * li6 exclaimed at last. * Have 
you really veutiired to risk your life, although I 
told you that I didn’t want the birds ? ’ 

‘ Well sir, I know you said so ; but I saw by 
your face that you would like to have them all the 
same; and so, as you had been so kind to me, 
I didn’t mind r|jnning a little risk to please you, 
although it was hard work. So there they are; 
but you mustn’t forget to feed them, or they will 
be starved to death before the morning.’ 

* Oh, we will take good care that they don’t die 
of hunger,’ replied hlr Seymour, ringing the bell, 
*1 think, as you take such a warm interest in the 
welfare of the birds, you must feel rather hungry 
yourself. So sit down and have something to eat, 
and then you can tell me all about your adven¬ 
ture,’ 

When the waiter came, some raw meat was 
ordered for the fledglings—which were presently 
safely housed in the stable-yard—and a good 
dinner for Walter, who, aided by Mr Seymour’s 
encouraging remarks, did justice to a meal the like 
of which he had never before seen—a finale which 
was to him by far the most agreeable part of his 
day’s work. Then the lad commenced, in simple 
language, to describe all tliat he had gone through, 
which, while it pleased his host thoroughly, caused 
him to feel still greater surprise and admiration 
at his young friend’s unaffected bravery and pres¬ 
ence of mind. 

‘ You have performed a brave and daring action,’ 
said he, when Walter had finished his story, ‘I 
should call it a rash and fool-hardy adventure, had 
you not been actuated by a noble motive in carry¬ 
ing it out. A feeling of gratitude inspired you, 
and thertdbre God was with you, ami jneserved 
you. But tell me, boy, how is it that you had 
courage and re.solntion enough to expose yourself 
to such a frightful risk ?’ 

‘Well sir, 1 can’t say,’ 'cplied Walter thought¬ 
fully. ‘ All I know 1 .S that I was determined to do 
it, and that is enough to helj) one over a great 
many liard things. At the very last, when I was 
attacked by the .second vulture, and iniglit have been 
easily thrown down the rocks, the thought came 
into my mind that you must and ought to have 
the birds ; and then 1 recollected the knife in my 
pocket, which settled the business. Yes; that was 
it sir. Yon had been so generous to me, that 1 
made up my mind to fight it out; and there's the 
end of it, I couldn’t think of being ungrateful 
after so much kindnes.?.’ 

‘Well, my lad, you have proved most clearly 
that you have a th;iukful heart and a cool and 
determined head,’ said Mr .Seymour, not without 
emotion. ‘ Maintain these ch,aractcristic.s, and nse 
them always for good and noble purposes, and 1 
am sure you will find the end of every adventure 
as satisfactory as this has been to-day. 1 owe you 
a new knife and a suit of clothes ; for the old 
vulture that fcas used you so badly was not in 
our bargain this morning. But we will talk 
about that another time. You had be.tter go home 
now ; for I think yoiir father will begin to feel 
anxious about you, as it is getting late. I will 
come and see you in the morning.’ 

Walter left the room in great glee. He stopped 
a few minutes in the court-yard to tell the impa¬ 
tient guides what he had gone through, and then 
hurried home as fast as he could, where he found 
his father waiting for him with some iippatience. j 
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‘Everything is settled, father!’ he exekimed, as 
he clasped him round the neck, fj:^e shall 
get our cow back again now *, for got the 
money, and neighbour Frieshardt c^lfc keep her 
any longer. I’ve brought it with me feom the 
Engelhorn! ’ 

The peasant could scarce believe the hurried 
words of the excited boy, and was afraid his head 
was turned, until Walter opened the little cup¬ 
board where he had put the money, and laid the 
two bright gold pieces on the table. There was 
no longer any room for doubt; and the poor man’s 
eyes sparkled with delight as he looked at the 
sum which was just sufficient to pay his debt 
and rescue tho cow from the hands of his neigh¬ 
bour. ‘ But how did you come by all this money, 
Watty?’ he inquired. ‘I hope you have got it 
fairly and honestly ? ’ 

‘ Yes; quite honestly, father,’ replied the boy 
with an open and exultant smile. 

‘ Well, tell me- But no; I must go and get 

Liesli out of prison without a moment’s delay. 
Come along with me to neighbour Frieahardrs, 
Watty.’ 

Away went the happy pair to the neighbour¬ 
ing farm-liouse; and although Frieshardt looked 
sullen and displeased when Toni Hirzel laid the 
gold pieces on the table, it was no use for lira 
to offer any resistance ; so he went rather sulkily 
to the cow-house, and Jet out the captive animal, 
which was followed home by the peasant and his 
proud son, and got a capital sapper in her old 
quarters. When this important business was 
accomplished, Walter repaired with his father to 
the little cottage again, and for the third and last 
time that day related all the adventures he had 
gone through. 

‘ Thanks be to God that He has watched over 
you, and brought you safely home again 1 ’ ex¬ 
claimed the father, who had listened with a beat¬ 
ing heart to his son’s story. ‘ It is a great blessing 
that we liave got the money, for my cousin couldn’t 
lend me any. But now promise me faithfully, 
youngster, that you will never go on such a 
<langerous errand again without speaking to me 
about it. It is a perfect miracle that you have 
come back alive! We have good reason to be 
thankful as long as avc live that you didn’t 
mis.s your footing or get killed by that savage 
vulture. But what I wonder most at is that 
you could muster up the pluck for such a risky 
business.’ 

‘ Well, father, I did it for you, and so that we 
could get poor Liesli back again,’ replied the boy. 
‘We could never have got on without the cow; 
and as the Scotch gentleman had been so kind 
to me, I made up my mind to get the young 
birds for him, and thought nothing about the 
danger.’ 

‘ I am very glad you have been so successful,’ 
said his father ; ‘ but never forget that your success 
is owing altogether to God’s help, and don’t forget 
to thank Him with all your heart for His v atc^ul 
care.’ 

‘ I ’ll be sure not to forget that, father,’ was the 
boy’s reply. ‘ I know that the greatest courage is 
of no use without God’s blessing ; and I prayed for 
help before I set out, and seveml times after¬ 
wards.’ • 

, ‘That was right, Watty. Never foiget God, 
and Ho will always be with you, and protect 
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you all your life long. And now, good-night, 
dear boy.’ 

‘ Good-night, father,’ replied Walter heartily ; 
and both retired to their humble beds, and 
were soon wrapped in deep and healthful 
slumber. 


A CORNISH CAIRN. 

In various parts of Great Britain, but more espe¬ 
cially in the south-western counties of England, 
are scattered certain mounds of varying size, 
which, to many will seem to be natural emi¬ 
nences. On investigation, however, these are found 
to be what are termed sepulchral mountls, or in 
other words, the burying-places of human beings 
who died ages ago. Up to comparatively recent 
times, little was known respecting these mounds 
or barrows, which, with superstitious veneration, 
were allowed to remain untouched by the spade 
or plough. Modern science, however, combined 
perhaps with a certain curiosity, has set people to 
work to ascertain the contents of these curious 
structures, resulting in ‘finds,’ which from their 
nature, are looked upon with the greatest interest 
both by antiquaries and the general public. 

The articles found in these sepulchral mounds 
are for the most part stone coffins, or cist.s as they 
are termed, inside which are frecjiiently deposited 
earthenware urns, containing the burned ashes 
of the dead. Beside tliese remnants of mortality 
are sometimes scattered beads, axe-heads (celts), 
bronze iinplemenls, and articles for adorning the 
person, collections of which are to be found in 
our museums. The opening of a barrow, it will 
thus be gathered, is looked upon by those more 
immediately interested as an operation not only 
curious in itself, but likely to be followed by 
the discovery of articles of pre-historic value. 
With this introduction we will proceed to say 
a few words concerning the opening of what 
our contributor terms a Cornish (Jairn. 

The pre-historic folks who built the recently 
opened cairn on Bollowall Clitf, St Just in Pen- 
with, certainly had an eye to a grand prospect, 
for it would be hard to find a grander along the 
whole Cornish coast. Cape Cornwall and Cairn 
Gluze (the gray rock) to right and left; and south¬ 
ward, cape after cape, and then the long sweep of 
Whitiand Bay, flunked by Peii-inaen-dhu (black 
stone head), beyond which projects the Land’s 
End. 

The cairn of which we speak is seventy feet 
across the outer, and more than thirty across the 
inner diameter. It must have resembled two huge 
domed or ‘beehive’ huts, one inside the other; 
both the outer and inner walls presenting a well- 
flnished regular facing, and the space between the 
two being filled in with earth and rough surface 
stones, it was the abundance of these surface 
stones, so unlike the angular debris of mine-work¬ 
ings, which led an experienced miner to suspect 
ther^ was something worth exploring in this heap, 
which struck him as distinct from the mine- 
rabbish with which the greater part of the clift' is 
'covered. Fortunately, a namesake and descendant 
of the famous Cornish antiquary Dr Borlase looks 
on all local archmological work as his by inherit¬ 
ance. He has had the barrow carefully and 
thoroughly opened ; and moreover, has taken care 
that portions of the inner and outer walls, amf 


two at least of the cists, shall be preserved in the 
state in which they were found. 

When this interesting barrow or cairn was 
opened, the inner space was found to contain 
several cists, in all of which were urns, or frag¬ 
ments of urns, of very rude badly baked pottery. 
These were full of ashes and bits of charred wood. 
Not a trace of metal was found, lior in fact any¬ 
thing except a few round atones, one large stone 
bead, and seven very curiousi-glass beads. Besides 
tile cists, there was a central burning-place covered 
with a layer of ashes. The space between the 
inner and outer walls contained a number of cists 
with urns just like tho.se found in the inner ring. 
The place Avas apparently used for the successive 
interments of a tribe—possibly that tribe whoso 
pah or fortified village was the neighbouring 
clilf-castle of Kenidzack. The entrance to the 
central burning-place may have been kept open 
till the whole available space was filled with cists; 
it was then, we may suppose, walled up, and the 
outer wall gradually raised as the inter-space also 
got filled with cists. 

Despite the poverty of the ‘ finds,’ the barrow is, 
from its size and mode of construction, one of the 
ino.st remarkable ever opened in West Cornwall. 
The face of the outer and inner walls strongly 
resembles the very peculiar work seen in the 
fogo.s or underground chamber.^, of wliich there 
are several in the neighbourhood ; in both, the 
corners arc rounded olf, and tlie dome-shape pre- i 
served in precisely the Siinie manner. Its age is ! 
of course uncertain, for no one knows how late 
archaic customs may have lingered on in this 
corner of the land. Bronze was very rare in 
West Coniwalt in tlie days when men Imrneil j 
their deail and placed the urns in cists covered | 
with huge barrows or cairns. Moreover, Canon j 
Greenwell, in his interesting book on Briti.sh j 
Barrows, shews it to have been as rare among > 
the early dwellers on the Yor^sliire wolds. Only 
here and there in England is much metallic wealth ' 
found ill primeval burying-places. j 

It does not, however, need the excitement of | 
rich ‘ finds ’ to interest most people in opening i 
a barrow. Every cliip of flint, every rolled : 
pebble, sets workers and onlookers on the tpri | 
vivo. Every half-incli of charcoal seems to tell ! 
its share of the story. And when, after heaps 
of rubble have been thrown out, a small flat 
stone is laid bare, and then another joining it, 
the two forming the broken capstone of a stone 
coffin, the excitement is intense. The handling 
of an nriglazed half-baked urn is a delicate opera¬ 
tion, for it sometimes happens that when it is all 
but disengaged from the earth around, the frail 
vessel falls to pieces at a touch. One very large 
urn now in the Penzance Mu-seum, was success¬ 
fully put together after being shattered into small 
bits, because its discoverer, fearing a catastrophe, 
chalked zigzag marks all over its surface before 
he allowed the workmen to lift it up ; the marks 
served as guides to himself and his wife in the 
work—a labour of love, but a great labour never¬ 
theless—of piecing it together again. 

The glass beads of course have given rise to 
much discussion. Everybody in West Cornwall 
believes in the close alliance which in former 
times existed between the Cornishmen and the 
Phccnicians. The latest historian of Penzance 
tells us that their sailors used to wear ‘the 
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flowing garments of the Eastt.’ You encounter 
the Phcenicians while sharing Cornish hospitality; 
praise the Devonshire cream, and you will at 
once be btopjjed b> the gentle but firm asser¬ 
tion that it is noi. Devonshire, but Phcenician, 
And though sceptics may sneer, tho West Corn- 
ishmau will still believe in his Phcnnicians, 
Be that as it indy, the intelligent tourist will do 
well not to leave the neighbourhood without 
seeing Bollowall barrow. 

[Since this was written, the excavation has been 
completed. Many more cists have been found, 
containing more than a hundredweight of broken 
pottery, A gallery, roofed with huge slabs, has 
been opened on the south side of the outer circle. 
Such a gallery exists at the Burgh of iEngus at 
Newtown on the Boyne. Under the centre space 
described above, has been found a grave, dug in 
tho rock, containing much black unctuous earth 
and charred wood. To the sober archmologist the 
barrow is far more interesting than it was some 
mouths ago ; but alas, the gla-ss beads on being 
tested proved to be of highly glazed clay, to the 
confusion of the Phcenician theory! The way in 
which the W’ork has been done is most creditable. 
Too often such remains are recklessly destroyed 
—rifled of their contents, and then levelled or 
carelessly covered in. We liave known several 
instances of so-called giants’ graves broken up for 
farm-buildings! It is fortunate that Bollowall 
cairn lias been rescued by the same hand which 
has just lately restored the St Ju.st 'plan-aii-guarc, 
amphitheatre for miracle-plays, about Avliich we 
may perhaps by-and-liy say a few words.] 


HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. 

I.N FOUR CIIAJ’TIORS.—CHARTER I, 

The scene is a prettily furaisued sitting-room in 
Bloomsbury Square, L.aulon, and the time nine A.M. 
on a bright sjiring morning. Two young people— 
husband and wife evidently—are seated at break¬ 
fast; but the meal is so far advanced that they have 
both turned to their new.spa})er.s, or rather to the 
one paper, udiich they have divided between them. 
She, strange to .say, is immensed in the City article 
of the Alorniut) Clipper. He is fuming to hiurself 
over a critiijue on tlie nc'w comedy produced la.st 
night at the \'‘ariety Theatre'. She is a handsome 
blonde of two-arul-twonty. Ho is a tall, thin, rather 
melancholy looking young man, who Las just seen 
hi.s four-aiid-twentietli birthday. 

‘Veronicas down again one-eighth!’ mutters 
Mrs Rivers. ‘ They have been sinking every day 
for the last fortnight. They used to be a favourite 
stock with papa. I hope he has not dipped deep 
in them of late.’ 

‘ And they dignify this rubbish Avith tho name 
of criticism ! ’ cries Gerald iu disgust, as he fliugs 
away his paper aud turns to his cohi coffee. ‘ A 
more unfair and one-sided attack was never 
penned. But if Babcombe w'ere to write like an 
angel, the Clipper would stab him all the same; 
and if he were to write as badly as—as I do, the 
PJiaros would be sure to treacle him; so that one 
always knows what to expect.’ 

Presently tlie postman's knock was heard, and a 
minute later a slatternly uiuid-of-all-work brought 
up a letter for Mrs Rivers and a sealed packet for 
Gerald. 


‘ A letter from papa! I should know his <meer 
cramped hand anywhere,’ cried Alice. ‘Good, 
news or bad, eh, Gerald 1' 

‘ My story back from the Piccadilly ! ’ groaned 
poor Gerald, with a visible lengthening of his 
already long face. ‘ Was ever such luck as mine ? 

I shall begin to think soon that I am only fit to 
break stones by the roadside.’ 

But his wife did not hear him. She was lost in 
her letter. Her face paled a little as she read, and 
presently the tears sprang to her eyes. ‘ J ust like 
papa ! ’ she cried. ‘ I might have known what his 
answer would be. I felt sure at the time that my 
letters would be of no avail, but I could nm; rest 
till I had written. Even though he refuse to see 
me himself, he might at least let Carry and Grace 
see me once now and then ! ’ She got up suddenly, 
aud pushing the letter across the table to her 
husband, she hurried out through the folding- 
doors that opened into the ])edrooni. Gerald Rivers 
took up his wife’.s letter and read as under : 

My dear Alice —I found your two letters 
awaiting me on my return from Mentone. As 
they both refer to the same subject, one answer 
will do for the two. In both of them you ask me 
{implore is the word used by you) to forgive you. 
To thi.s I reply that I have nothing to forgive. 
You are of ago, consequently you are the mistress 
of your own action.s, and I have no control over 
you in any way. But Avhen you a.sk me to see 
you, or, if I will not do that, to allow you to visit 
your sisters, you put the case on an altogether 
diflerent footing. To both your requests my 
answer is an emphatic No. In the mo.st important 
step of your life you have chosen to act in direct 
02 >position to my frequently expressed wishes, aud 
us a matter of course you must put up with the 
consequences of your folly. One of those con¬ 
sequences is the severance of all ties that bound 
you to me Jis a cherished member of my family. 
You discardeil your family of your own free-will, 
and your family now discard you. Such being 
the state of affairs between us, I need hardly tell 
you that any letters you may send in time to come 
(except in a case of urgent illness, and accom¬ 
panied by a medical certifieiile to that effect) will 
remain uuauswered.%—Your father, 

Edward Cuewdsojt. 

P.S, —Since writing the above, a fresh thought 
has struck me. You know that it was my inten¬ 
tion to have given you six thousand pounds as a 
wedding portion had you married in accordance 
with my wishes. Now, I promise yon tliat I will 
overlook tho past, and give you tlie six thou.sand 
pounds into tlie bargain, on the day that you or, 
your husband can come forward and produce 
another six thousand to imt to it. That chance, I 
give you. A bargain’s a burgaiu. E. C. 

‘ The old boy might as well ask me to jump 
over the moon as to find six thousand pounds, or 
six thousand pence either,’ said Gerald Avith a sigh 
as he laid the letter on the table. ‘ Alice always 
said that he was full of eccentric whims %ind 
notions, and this proposition of bis proves that 
she was right’ k 

Presently Mrs RiA^ers canje back into the room, , 
and placing her hands on her husband’s shoulders, 
stooped over uucl kissed him. , She had been cry¬ 
ing, and her eyes Avere still red; but there was a 
stnile on her lips. ‘Just like papa, dear,’ she 
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said. *So inflexilde, so self-willed. Nothing can 
move him when once he has made up his mind.’ 

‘There is one consolation,’ said Gerald. ‘Wo 
are no worse off than we were before.’ 

‘Not a bit’ 

‘You see what you Ihave brought yourself to 
through marrying a pauper.’ 

‘ Through marrying the dearest and best fellow 
in the world! ’ This with another kiss. 

* Our future can hardly be said to be couleut de 
rose* 

‘ Suppose we form ourselves into a committee of 
ways and means ? ’ 

‘ Agreed.—I vote that you take the chair.* So 
Alice went and sat down in the big easy-chair 
opposite her husband. 

‘ Three mouths ago to-day we were married,’ said 
Alice. ‘ On that day our joint capital consisted 
of three hundred pounds. Yesterday I looked at 
our bank-book and found that we had just one 
hundred and ninety-nine pounds six and sixpence 
standing to our credit.’ 

‘So that we have spent a hundred pounds in 
thirteen weeks ? ’ 

‘Precisely so. But you must remember that 
out of that hundred pounds were paid the expenses 
of our wedding trip.^ 

‘ If we go on living 'at the same rate for six 
months longer, we shall be bankrupt.’ 

‘ Something not far from it.’ 

‘ Then the sooner I look out for a situation of 
some kind, the better for both of us.’ 

‘ But long before the six months are at an end, 
your novel may he brought out, or your comedy 
accepted, or’- 

‘ My' dear Alice,’ interrupted Gerald, ‘ where is 
the use of our deceiving ourselves any longer? 
Three months ago we became man and wife. You 
brought as your dowry three hundred pounds in 
hard cash—the little fortune left you by your 

grandmother. I brought- What ? A bundle 

of wretched manuscripts, that were tit only for the 
butterman.’ 

‘ O Gerald, don’t say that! ’ 

‘ A bundle of wretched manuscripts,’ reiterated 
Gerald bitterly, ‘ comprising, among other useless 
matter, a novel and a comedy.^ 1 was going to do 
grand things: to set up in life as a man of letters ; 
to make a name for myself ; to earn an easy and 
lucrative living with my pen. Icarus has come 
down with a crash. No publisher will offer mt; a 
penny for my novel; no manager will read a line 
of my comedy. I have the consolation of knowing 
that I have mistaken my vocation ; that I am not 
nearly such a clever fellow as in my folly I fancied 
myself to be ; and that I have been living all this 
time on my wife’s money, for luck of any of my 
own.’ 

‘O Gerald!’ 

‘ In three months I have earned twelve guineas 
—^twelve miserable guineas. During the next 
three months I may earn as much more, or per¬ 
haps nothing at all.’ 

‘You must not lose heart in this way, dear. 
What are three months ? A very little time 
* indeed. Eemember how Jane Eyre was hawked 
about from one publisher to another before any 
one could he found to accept it.' 

Gerald shook his.head. ‘My dear Alice, your 
husband is not a man of geniu.s, and no one kiiow.s 
that better than yourself. I made the mistakd, 


common enough, I daresay, among young men who 
have an itch for scribbling, of believing that the 
world would appraise my literary wares at the 
same value that I set on them myself. Three 
months in London, three months among publishers 
and managers, have sufficed to undeceive me once 
and for ever. The lesson has been a sharp one ; 
but I hope I am man enough to own that I think 
it has done me good.’ 

‘ How bitterly you speak^ dear ! What can I 
say to comfort you ? ’ 

Gerald rose from his chair and crossing to where 
his wife was seated, he took her hand and pressed 
it to his lips. ‘ You are my comfort now and ever,’ 
he said. Then, with his shoulders resting against 
the chimney-piece, he went back to what he had 
been talking about ‘ Another fact ray lesson has 
taught me,’ he said, ‘ and that is, that there is no 
present prospect—and whether there is one in the 
future seems highly problematical—of ray being 
able to keep you and myself, by the proceeds of 
my pen, in anything more than the most abject 
pauperism. Such being the state of affairs, you 
cannot fail to agree with me as to the absolute 
necessity that exists for my at once setting about 
some other mode of earning a living. The only 
question is : What is that mode to he ? In other 
words, what am 1 fit for ? ’ 

‘ What are you fit for, indeed ! Why, anything 
and everything. With your abilities’- 

‘ My abilities, forsooth ! Where are they ? In 
what do they consist ? Would the exercise of 
them in any direction bring me in a hundred a 
year ? Really, Mr Chairman, really you are most 
unpractical tliis morning, and wanting in your 
usual sagacity.’ 

‘You don’t know what you can do till you try, 
dear. Your abilities liave never been properly put 
to the test.’ 

‘There’s the mischief of it If my uncle, 
instead of bringing me up to a life of idleness, 
and luring me on with the hope of one day being 
his heir, had iiisisted on my being taught some 
decent trade or profession, I should not be in 
the predicament in which I find myself now. 
Seriously, cara mia, what am I fit for ? I know 
nothing ; have been taught nothing ; and have no 
special aptitude—unless it be for a little foolish 
scribbling—by means of whicii, as already proved, 
I might perhaps earn enough to find you in gloves 
and myself in cigars. But where is the bread-and- 
cheese to come from i ’ 

‘We have several months before us yet, dear, 
during which we can look out and consider what 
it will l»e best for ns to do.’ 

‘And in the meantime your money—yours, 
Alice—which ought to have been put away un¬ 
touched, is melting day by day. And there’s a 
sting in knowing that.’ 

‘ You foolish Gerald ! As if both my money 
an<l I were not your own to do as you like 
with !—How would it be if we went into less 
expensive lodgings ? These rooms are very dear.’ 

‘ What are these rooms in comparison with the 
home you gave up for my sake ? ’ Ho put his 
arms suddenly round his wife’s neck and kissed 
her. ‘Something must be done and at once; but 
what that something must be, I know no more 
than the man in tlie moon. You with your clear 
head must try to tliiiik for me. I will leave you 
now. I am going to the Museum to get up my 
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references for an article I iiitend writing for 
Mayfair* 

Left alone, Mrs Rivers had another little cry 
all to herself. Then she bathed her face, and 
after that she took up her father’s letter and 
read it through slowly and carefully. ‘Six thou¬ 
sand pounds! ’ she murmured to herself. ‘ If I 
could but take him that, he would forgive me, 
and put another six thousand to it. How he must 
have laughed to himself asi he wrote those words, 
knowing how utterly unlikely it was that such a 
miracle should ever happen ! ’ 

Ordinarily one of the most active of young 
housewives—if a lady who merely occupies fur¬ 
nished apartments can be called a housewife — 
Mrs Rivers, this morning, never stirred out of her 
easy-chair till Gerald came home to luncheon. 
She put away her father’s letter as her husband 
opened the door. ‘Gerald, dear, do you know 
anything about the electric telegraph?’ was her 
first question. 

‘Theoretically I know something of it from 
books ; practically, 1 know nothing.’ 

‘ Then you could not send a message by it, say 
from one station to another ? * 

‘ Certainly not; not if my life depended on it.’ 

‘ But you could learn ? ’ 

‘ I suppose so, should the necessity for my doing 
80 ever arise.’ 

‘ I wish you would learn.’ 

‘ With all my lieart, if you particularly wish me 
to do so. Though I certainly fail to see in what 
way such knowledge could ever be of use to 
me.’ 

‘ It may be of use to you—of very great use; 
and I want you to begin to take lessons to¬ 
morrow. I see from the newspapers that there 
are one or two places where telegraphy is taught 
as a regular brauch of knowl ige, so that it need 
not take you long to learn.’ 

‘ Good. But may ,l ask ’- 

‘Nothing at present. Like a good little boy, 
you must shut your eyes and open your mouth, 
aud see what your wifie will give you.’ 

One afternoon, some two mouths later, Gerald 
Rivers put into the hands of his wife a certificate 
of }>roficiency from tlie school of telegrapliy, at 
which he had been taking lessons for several 
weeks past. Alice’s eyes sjiarkled as she read it. 

‘ To-morrow morning, dear/ she said, ‘ I shall go 
aud see my god-lather. Sir Charles Stopford.’ 

CHAPTJiR II. 

‘ Why now! What, what! Just say that over 
again, will you ? ’ 

The speaker was Sir Charles Stopford, and the 
person spoken to was his god-daughter, Mrs Ilivem. 
Sir Charles was a City magnate who had been 
knighted during his mayordty some years pre¬ 
viously. He had been very fond of Alice, in 
a god-fatherly sort of way, and had been greatly 
sbocked by the news of her mesalliance. This 
was the first time they had met since that deplor¬ 
able event. 

‘Just say that over again, will you?’ repeated 
Sir Charles. 

‘You are chairman of the Easterham Junction 
Railway, aud in that capacity you can doubtless 
do what vou like on the line.’ 


‘ Quite a mistake, my dear—quite a mistake. 
There are three or four members of the Board— 
I won’t mention names—who are no better than 
stupid asses.’ 

‘ But the favour I want you to do for me is a 
very trifling one, and such as there can be no 
difficulty about. It is simply to ask of you that 
my husband may be appointed station-master at 
Leaswood Station.’ 

‘What, whatl Station-master at Leaswood— 
your husband ? Why now, that’s the station for 
fcookfield, your father’s place.’ 

‘Precisely so. That is the very reason—its 
proximity to Brookfield—why I want you to give 
my husband the appointment.’ 

‘ Ay, ay! I see now; I see. Letters having 
proved of no avail, you think that if you and 
your husband are down at Leaswood, you will 
have an opportunity of waylaying papa as he 
steps out 01 the train, and of going down on your 
knees and begging his forgiveness there and then. 

A pretty picture, and one that I should like to 
see!’ 

‘How absurdly you talk, god-papa! I shall 
not appear in the matter at all. Everybody 
knows me at Leaswood, and that would never 
do. The last thing in the world that I should 
want papa to know would be that Gerald was i 
station-master tliere/ 

‘ But the name, ma petite, the name. Why now, 
your father would be sure to suspect something 
from that’ 

‘ Gerald has three names. His full name is 
Gerald Hunstone Rivers. He would go down to 
Leaswood simply as Mr Hunstone.’ 

‘ There’s a scheming little brain for you! I 
always said it was a pity you were not born a 
boy; so bright and sharp and all that. You’re 
planning sometliing now—a surprise or something. 
Well, well.—Mr Hunstone, eh? But there are 
other difficulties in the way ol which I have not 
yet spoken.’ 

‘ What difficulties, god-papa ?’ 

‘ Why, in the first place, the man whom we 
have now got at Leaswood is a very good fellow, 
aud we are quite satisfied with him; aud under 
such circumstances we don’t care to remove a 
man.* 

‘Promote him. Give him more money, aud 
send him elsewhere.’ 

‘Well now. That’s your idea. Not so had. 
No, no! But even granting that we found or 
made a vacancy for your hu.sband, he knows 
nothing of railway-work, and we dare not appoint 
a man who is ignorant of his dutie-s, to tlie im¬ 
portant post of station-master. In case of an 
accident, how could we justify ourselves ? ’ 

‘ My husband has an excellent knowledge of 
telegraphy, so that one great dilficiilty is at once 
obviated. And as for the mechanical routine of 
railway-work, why not put him for a month 
under the tuition of the man who is at present at 
Leaswood; and if at the end of that time, Gerald 
ha.sn’t acquired a competent knowledge of *his 
duties, I’ll never call him husband of minoi 
again.’ 

‘Why now. Listen to.her. Just like her 
father. No difficulties allowed to stand in her 
w'ay. But really now, I dqn’t know what to 
say.’ 

•‘There’s no occasion, god-papa, for you to say 
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another worcl. I look iipon the matter as finally 
settled. I shall bring Gerald to see you to-morrow 
morning, and you will send him down to get 
itiitiated into his new duties as soon as possible.' 
She went over and kissed him, and then sat down 
on his knee, as she had done many a time when 
a girl. , 

‘Ton my word, there’s no putting you oil, he 
said. ‘ But what a sad iboiisli thing that marriage 
of yours was. I was never more astounded in my 
life than when I hciird of it.’ 

‘Asad foolish thing was it, god-papa?’ asked 
Alice quietly. ‘That dej[)eud 3 altogether on the 
point of view from which you look at it. To me, 
now, it seemed the wi.sest and most sensible thing 
that 1 could do: to marry the one person in the 
world whom I felt I could love, and who, I was 
convinced, loved me in return. How much more 
sad and foolish it would have been had I not 
made sure of ray happiness when it lay there 
ready to my hand! ’ 

* well, well. You view everything through 
Love’s ro 8 e<oioured spectacles. But it’s a colour 
tlu^ aoon fades—-won’t stand the wear and tear of 
everyday life.—-So papa won’t forgive you, eh ? I 
cannot wonder at it.’ 

*He wiU forgive me when I go to him wdth six 
thousand pounds in one hand, and my husband 
in the other.’ 

‘So, so. He’s fixed his price, has he? Just 
like him. But there’s not much chance of your i 
husband saving six thousand pounds while he’s j 
station-master at Leaswood, eh, now ?’ j 

* No; I suppose not,’ said Alice as she rose to i 

go. ‘But I don’t forget a certain favourite pro- ' 
verb of yours: “ There are more ways of killing a , 
dog than hanging him.” And I don’t despair.’ ! 
' ' - - ■ . . . . , 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 
DOCTOR. 

Do not fear, kind reader, that I am about, to 
inflict upon you any ‘ interesting cases ’ with their 
symptoms and treatment, or any dry or technical 
details, such as find their proper place in the 
British Medical Journal imA kindred publications. 
No indeed. I mean to keep as clear as I can of 
strictly professional matters. My purpose is merely 
to mention some of the difficulties which a doctor 
is likely to meet with—at least in my ])art of the 
world—and for which his college training and 
practice in the hospitals hardly prepare him; 
difficulties arising from the habits and prcju<lices 
of the persons he has to deal with, and the nature 
of which will, I believe, he made sufficiently clear 
by the few illustrations I shall give. 

I am the dispensary doctor of Kilinany, a 

? lacc in one of the northern counties of Ireland, i 
’he district under my charge is a rather extensive; 
one, mountainous, and with a large number of 
poor prsons in it. To these it is my duty, on 
receiving the proper ticket, to give the necessary 
advice and medicines ; and it is of my difficulties 
amohgst them principally that I intend to speak. 
There are two kinds of tickets or ‘ lines ’ issued ! 
by members of the dispensary committee—the 
‘black line’ and the ‘j«d line.’ The black line 
eutith.s the patient presenting it at the proper' 
time at the dispensary, to have his case considered 
and the proper medicine supplied to him. The 
red line requires the doctor to attend at the 


patient’s home. Now tlie first thing is uf cour.se 
lo find out what is the mailer with the applicant 
for medical aid. Take the case of a black line. 
If the patient attends in person, as he oiedit, well 
then, there is a chance—not by any means a 
certainty—of finding this out. But suppose a 
I messenger is sent with the line, then j ui have 
to trust to description, and now ditticultn s begin. 
‘ What is the matter ?’ you ask. Well, suppose the 
answer is: ‘It’s a water-braah, doctor,’ or ‘It’s the 
hives,’ then you have something to go on, always 
supposing that you can trust your informant. Hut 
the case is not so clear when yon aro toM that 
it is a ‘wind-brash’ or the black hives ; nud the 
matter becomes more obscure if possible, when 
in the latter case it is added that they have ‘struck 
in about the heart,* a most dangerous symptom 
as it is thought; or it m.ay be ‘ a uarvous wind ’ 
the patient complains of, the worst‘naivmus winds* 
being those which ‘ work about the head.’ 

There is no medical work in existence treating 
of these disea.ses. But now, suppose you are so 
fortunate as to know, for example, what black 
hives are, and that you are able to accept the 
statement that they have struck in about the 
heart, even still the course is not clear. You have 
to deal w’ith some very vague notions of anatomy. 
If it is a log or an arm, a foot or a finger that 
is inentione;!, you can trinst so far, but not much 
further. Take that word ‘ heart,’ for example. I 
rcmoiuber Paddy Doyle tolling mo one morning— 
Paddy was a handy fi-llow who u-sed to do odd 
jobs for mo about the bouse and garden—tlmt his 
father had bought a calf in Ballyboo Fair, but 
that he feared it would do little good with him, 
as it had got straw.-?, lie thonglit, in its heart. 

‘ Straws in its heart! ’ I exclaimed. ‘ Wh.'it 
nou.sense! How could straw.s get there ? And it 
they did, the calf would not live five ininute;?.’ 

‘O yes,’ he replied ; ‘plenty of them has straAvs 
in the”heart; but it’s rare that they do any good.’ 

I was not going to argue such a matter with 
Paddy, and said no more. But two days after 
he informed me that tlie calf had died, and that 
on cutting it open they had found, as they sus¬ 
pected, straws ill its heert; adding that ‘it's ill 
1 done to Imy a calf you arc not acquaint with, for 
it’s few knows what’s in the inside of a .strange 
baste.’ After a few (juestion.s, 1 found that it was 
the stomach Paddy meant, and that the Avord 
j ‘ heart’ Avas Aised in a g(;neral kind of Avay for the 
I iirside, the centre—as we speak of the heart of a 
i tree. 

But .suppo.se it is a rod line, or that the patient 
himself has brought the Ijlaclc one, your difficulties 
though lessened have not disappeared. 

‘What is wrong with you?’ I a.sked of Jack 
Scririgeour, to wliosc house I had gone to see 
him. 

‘ Aren’t you the doctor V he replied in a surly 
tone. 

‘ Yes; of course I am,’ I answ’ered. 

‘ Well, of course I won’t tell you,’ he rejoined ; 

‘ that's just what I sent for you to tell me.’ « 

A case such as this, where the patient refuses to 
give you any infoiiuation, is, I confess, a rare one. 
Generally the sufferer is communicative enough, 
the difficulty being to make out the meaning of 
the strange expressions and illustrations used. 
Sometimes one meets with -quite ‘a wealth of 
description,’ 
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‘What’s the matter with you, Mrs M'Crea/’ 
I asked a wiry :'ud active old woman whom I 
was visiting. 

‘Augh! Is it v ital’s the matter with me, doctor 
dear, that I’m to tell you ? A dale easier I'd find 
it to tell you wha. ’s not the matter with me—I’m 
just all wrong thrgither.’ 

‘Well, but is^iliere a pain anywhere? Come, 
tell me how you leel,’ 1 said. 

• Is it how do 1 feel, doctor ?’ she answered. ‘ I 


u-earding.’ I 

I am happy to say that Mrs M‘Croa recovered 
from a sickness of which these were the alarming 
symptoms. 

But now suppose you have discovered exactly 
what it is that is wrong with your patiejvt, that 
you have prescribed the proper remedies, that you 
have given your instructions clearly, and have 
taken care to see that they were understood. 
Your •course is clear now, you think. No mistake 
could be greater. I do not speak of the ordinary 
errors, neglect or carelessness, which hinder the 
means used from taking proper effect But there 
are disturbing elements, which probably you have 
omitted altogether from your calculations. You 
have given such and such medicines. Well, how 
do you know who will take those medicines, or 
whether any one will? Shortly fJ' r coming to 
Kilinany, my eyes were rather o tied on this 
subject It was the day for attem ag at the dis- 
]>ensary. I had for some hours i en giving out 
the proper medicines to tliosc nt The hour 
for closing had come, and 1 1 left the nlace, 
and was walking through the ^ . mge towards my 
house. Suddenly a liciivy s.iowcr came on. I 
had no umbrella, and lurned for shelter into an 
archway, at the fnrlh( i end of which there was 
a cliosl, on wliich 1 sealed myself. I htul not been 
a etniple of minutes there when two of my patients, 
who had just come, from the dispensary, entered 
the areliway for the same purpose. As the end 
where I .sat was dark, they did not see me, and 
turning their back.s towaids me, they began to 
talk. 

‘Well, Jinny, what do you think of the new 
doctor V 

‘Sorra a much I think of him at all, Peggy! 
lie would not sttuid to hear tlie half of my 
complaint, and he gave me the wrong medicine 
entirely. What was it he gave you, Peggy ? ’ 

‘It’s a bottle. Jinny. I’m to take it three 
limes a day, he says. There it is; and it’s a 
poor kind of snicll it has about it. 1 tould him 
it was pills 1 wanted, and that bottles never done 
me any good ! ’ 

‘Well, it’s pills he’s give me,’ said the other, 
‘ and 1 can’t take them at all. But I can take a 
bottle rightly. I’m thinking we’ll swop. Fien a 
bit wiser the doctor’ll be;’ and they exchanged 
their medicine then and there. The shower was 
over ; Peggy and Jinny were leaving the archway 
without having discovered me, the former saying 
as she went out: ‘ I suppose I'd best take the pills 
three times a day, the way the bottle was to be 
took.’ They were rather startled by hearing me 
remark that it would be as well to follow the 
doctor’s advice on the point. 

Administering' the ■wrong medicine is of course 


! a more dangerous proceeding than merely failing 
to administer the right one ; though this is bad 
enough, and very trying to the temper of any 
doctor who is anxious about and interested in 
his cases. I may mention an instance of this 
which occurred also shortly after I came to Kil- 
many. Old Mulloy, whose house was about four 
miles distant from the village, held a small farm, 
valuable enough, however, to raise him above the 
class of persons entitled to receive medical aid 
gratuitously. One of his daughters—Marianne, a 
girl of about eighteen or twenty years of age—was 
seriously ilL I had prescribed for her, and I 
called a few days after to see how she was getting 
on. As I entered the house I saw several members 
of the family sitting round the fire in the kitchen. 
They looked up, but did not move from their 
seats, or shew any of that politeness which one 
meets with usually even in the houses of the 
poorest. I thought their conduct strange; how¬ 
ever I inq^uired how the girl was. No answer. 
So I asked again : ‘ How’s Marianne to-day ?’ 

‘ Uraph!’ said the father in a gruff voice without 
looking up. ‘Not much better.’ 

‘ What! ’ I said; ‘is there no improvement ? ’ 

* ^rra a bit!' was the reply in the same sulky 


tone. 

‘How’s that?’ I asked. ‘Bid she take the 
medicine?’ 

Again no answer. I repeated the question. 

‘Troth and she did not, doctor,’ the father 
replied with emphasis. 

‘ And why was that ?’ I inquired. 

Then Mulloy ro.se up, and with an expression of 
indignation on his facd he said: ‘Biddy, fetch 
out that cat.’ 

Biddy did as she was told—at least she opened 
the door of a cujjboard that was in the wall, and 
there bounced out of it something like a half- 
roasted liare; an animal without a Vdt of fur on its 
body, and of a dull patchy slate-colour. As it fled 
with something between a yell and a mew across 
the lloor and out of the house, old Mulloy pointed 
sternly towards it and said : ‘ No ! bj’ the blessing 
of Providence we tried your powders upon the cat, 
or that’s the way our Marianne would have been 
this day, if she had taken what yon sent her!’ 

Sometimes the error is in the opposite direction. 
If the medicine is approved of, it will often be 
given to any other member of the family who 
happens to be unwell; such trilling considerationa 
as age, sex, or even the nature of the sickness 
being set aside. I remember the ciisii of an old 
woniau who was suflering from a chronic atfeerton 
of the throat. I had given her a large bottle lull 
of, fortunately, a very innocent preparation, a tei^ 
spoonful of which was to bo taken when the cough 
was troublesome. There was enough of the 
cine in the bottle to have lasted lor a montli. 1 
was therefore somewhat astonished when, two days 
after, her daughter appcjived at the dispensary, 
and setting down tlie empty bottle, requested that 

it might be refilled. . j i 

‘It has not begun to operate yet, doctor,’ she 
observed; ‘ which mother thinks is strange, for sh.® 
has give it every fair play ; she has took it morn¬ 
ing, noon, and night since you sent it. Sorra a. 
bite she ates but she drinks the mixture with it. 
She supped it with her broghen and took it in 

her tay! ’ p i. 

, This is an instance of a practice common enough 
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of twing the mediciae received, in a way never the clergyman was unwellj she wrote to him as 
intended by the doctor. I shall give another follows; 

example of a somew^t Afferent kinm < Beverito Sib —Being informed that you are 

ill, I take the liberty of writing, lest it should 1^ 
as subscriber fears a case of fever, in the hopes 
that the experience of a typhus-fever patient may 
be acceptable. In the year 1865, Ann Smait suf¬ 
fered under typhus fever for eight weeks; the 
malady raged unabated; patient hot as fire within, 

extremities cold as ice; I)/ M- in constant 

attendance; took none of his medicine, but paid 
his bill. A basin of oatmeal flummery stood by ; 
likewise a bowl of butter-milk qualified witli two 
parts of water. Alternate spoonfuls supported the 
patient and cooled the fever. Treatment was suc¬ 
cessful, which, that it may so prove in your case, 
and that long you may be spared to fulfil the 
duties of your sacred office, is the prayer of sub¬ 
scriber, Ann Smabt.’ 

In what tendency of our nature this distrust of 
what is professional has its origin, I shall not 
inquire. Evidence of such a feeling is common 
enough, at least among a large class of persons in 
Kilmany dispensary district. 

I give another instance, A patient of mine— 
poor old Tom Jackson—was ill of dropsy. His 
that no persons should receive castor-oil who did j friends did not think well of my nietliorl of deal¬ 
ing with the case. In a neighbouring town there 
• tCM JtWI, HlVI. t«l«I.L I, V1. XXUil. I was one Peter Plain, who kept a small shop, in 

the applicant must mallow it in jnij prescticc. which tea, tobacco, some drugs, paints, gnnlou- 
Dne half of juy visitors left the waiting-room that seeds, and rat-poison were sold. J>r Plain he 
lay without coming into the dispensary to see me ; was called, though he had no claim to such a 
lud as they passed the window, I could perceive designation e.xcept what was derived from .■Jelling 
hat in spite of their disappointment they enjoyed quack medicines and rat-poison. To this person 
he joke. _ poor Jacksmi’s friends went and explained tin? 

There is one idea that any physien’an taking syniptoms of the disease, the worst being, as they 
hargo of the dispensary district of Kilmany said, want of sleep. To remedy this, ‘ hr ’ Plain 
I’ould do well to get rid of—I mt?an the notion gave them a box of opium }»ills, a number of 
hat he will be thought to understand his own which they administereil on returning home. In 
lusiness better than his unprofessional neigh- the middle of tlio night I was called iqi to see 
lOurs. (^Miite the contrary. Tlie doctor’s b(.>llle8 Jackson, wlio they told me was dying. T per- 
k’ill probably be subraiUed to tlie clevgyunan for ceived at*once that the man liad been poisom-d, 
.pproval, the parson’s doctrines indeed being in and on asking what he had taken, the remaining 
eturn laid before the doctor to decide Avhether pills were shewn to ino. 1 did all I ci^uld to 
bey arc orthodox, if he will take upon himself save his lift?; getting rid of as much as jiossiblo 
uch an office. But questions both of divinity and of the poison by means c)f a stomach-pnrnp ; but 
nedical science will have eventually' to be decided the patient had been in a v^ry weak aiid pi’ostrate 
y old Mrs Featherstone, ‘I would like to hear condition, and lie never ralhed. Tlieie was an 


example of a somewhat different, kind. 

One morning I remarked that there was an 
unusually large number of persons in the waiting- 
room of the dispensary, many of them fine bloom¬ 
ing girls, who looked as unlike persons requiring 
the physician as possible. 

‘ What do you want, Maggie ? ’ I asked of the 
first of these who presented herself. 

‘Mother sent me,’ she said, dropping a courtesy, 

for a couph? of doses of oil; ’ and she handed me 
a small bottle, which I filled. 

To my surprise they all wanted the same. ‘ A 
little oil, doctor, if you plaise.' Well, castor-oil is 
an innocent medicine, and not likely, I thought, to 
be used as an article of diet. So I filled each of 
the bottles with the oil, wondering much what sort 
of epidemic this was that seemed to have at once 
attacked so many families. Next Sunday, on 
coming into the village church the mystery was 
solved. There was an unmistakable odour in the 
air, and the unusually sleek hair of many of the 
boys and girls bore witness to tbe u.se the oil had 
been put to. The next dispensary day there was 
quite a crowd in the waiting-room, evitlently want¬ 
ing oil. I was prepared for this, and announced 
that no persons should receive castor-oil who did 
not require it for their own use, and th.at as this 
was a medicine for internal and not external use, 
tlie applicant must mallow it in jnij presence. 
One Iialf of my visitor.-? left the waiting-room that 
day without coming into the dispensary to see me ; 
and as they passed the window, I could perceive 
that in spite of their disappointment they enjoyed 
the joke. 

There is one idea that any physica’an taking 
charge of the di,<pensary district of Kilmany 
would do well to get rid of—I mean tbe notion 
that he will be thought to understand his own 
business better than his unprofc.ssional neigh- 
Viours. (finite the contrary. The doctor’s biillles 
will probably be suhraiUed to tlie clergyman for 
approval, the parson’s doctrines indeed "being in 
return laid before the doctor to decide ivlicther 
they arc orthodox, if he will take upon himself 
such an office. But questions both of divinity and 
medical science will have eventually to be decided 
by old Mrs Featberstone, ‘ I would like to hear 
what Mrs Featluirstone has to say on that point,’ 
is the remark when the Sunday sermon is thought 
to have contained any dubious statement of doc¬ 
trine. ‘Doctors is well enough, Mrs Walker,’ I 
happened to hear a woman remark to her neigh¬ 
bour, who was coming to the dispensary for the? 
medicine her husband required—‘ doctors is well ! 
enough when there's nothing sarious ; but I wad 
recommend you when he’s that had, to do nothing 
till Mrs Featherstone has seen him.’ On another 
occasion to the question: ‘ Has the doctor seen 
poor Biddy?’ the answer was; ‘Troth no, then; j 
nor he won’t. My daughter’s too delicate for 
the doctor.’ 

The following letter, addressed to the clergy- 
raarf of the parish by a patient of mine, whose 


inquest, 


coroner’s juiy b‘ing cfiinposed 


I small farmers in the neighbourhood, ivlio hap¬ 
pened to hold some rather curious religious 
opinions. In the veulict they agreed upon, it 
was stated that no bluinc attached to Dr Plain, 

j but that I, Dr M-, was guilty of irifinslaughter, 

I f(?r using a. horrible engine nowhere eauctioued in 
Scripture ! 

I have mentioned the ‘red line.’ Most of my 
professional brethren in tliis country, however 
little given to speaking on other subjects, couJd^ 
I I fancy, be eloriucnt on thi.«; for the'red line 
interrupts all a doctor’s plans and occupations ; it 
is sure to come ui»on him at the most unexpected 
times and in the most annoying manner. The 
dispensary doctor lives with” the red line like 


strong constitution had brought her safely through | the sword of Damocles ever hanging over him, 
an attack of typhus fever, will shew that this ! with this cUHereuce, that while the sword did not 


feeling of distrust is net confined always to the 
poorest class. Mrs Smart was well-to-do in the 
world, possessing and managing successfully one 
of the largest farms in the district. Hearing that 


come down, the red line is perpetually doing so. 
You come in late in the evening, wearied with 
your day’s work, and hungry. You have been 
looking forward to a comfortable dinner, the arm- 
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chair by th« firo, and a ideasant book; but instead 
there is a red line upon the iudl>table; or you 
have gone to bed and have fallen into your first 
sound sleep, when a thundering knock conies to 
the door, and before you are well awake you 
understand that the red line has arrived. Of 
course these red lines are necessary, but some¬ 
times they come under circumstances that would 
try the best regulated temper. I remember one 
dreary winter’s evening reaching home tired and 
wet; it had been a bleak cold day, with showers 
of hail and rain mixed, and a cutting northerly 
wind. On coming into the hall, I saw the inevi¬ 
table red line, with * Urgent ’ written on it. The 
place I was summoned to was five or six miles 
off, and the road to it bad and hilly. There was, 
however, nothing for it hut for man and horse, 
tired as they were, to start at once. It was quite 
dark when I reached the house, a wretched hovel 
with hut two rooms. I had had to leave my car 
some distance off and make my way to it ou foot. 
The father and mother and some grown-up 
children were sitting round the fire as I entered, 

‘ How ’s Molly ? ’ I asked at once, for I wjvs in a 
hurry to get lionie again. 

‘ Augh! doctor tlear, is that you 2 ’ they saifl. 
‘ But you Ve got the sore night to come out; you’ll 
be starved wid the cowld.’ 

‘ Well, but liow’s Molly ? ’ I asked again. ‘ I ’<1 
like to sec her at once.’ 

‘Aiigii! is it Molly '/ Troth, she’s bad enough, 
ami glad slie ’ll bo to see you, doctor. But take a 
sate at the lire, an’ just warm yoursel,’ said the 
irndher, ollering me the solitary chair the house 
possessed. 

‘O no ; thank you ; I can’t wait. 1 will just 
see what ails Molly,’ I rejilied, going towards the 
door of the luMroom-J 

‘Oil, she’s not there, doctor,’ they said ; ‘you’ll 
S(m; her after a bit,’ 

‘ Wliero in the world i.s she?’ I exclaimed. 
‘She s not uut such a nigbt as this ?’ 

‘ Troth tlieii, she just is, doctor,’ was the lejily. 
‘Sure, we never thought you’d come out this 
evening. But she’ll be back in half an hour; she 
just went uj) a while ago to the luouutaiu for a 
back-load of turf.’ 

Some Weeks 1 think elap.sed before this affair 
began to ajijicar to me in a comical light. 

These few anecdotes, as they are strictly true, 
may serve, so far a.s they go, os iiulications of 
characters and mental peculiarities not uufre- 
quently t.) be met with amongst dispensary patients 
in the north of Irolaud. When 1 came to lake 
charge of the Kihnany district, my predecessor 
was still in the place. I remember the evening 
before he left we walked up to the little cliurch 
upon the hill, from which there was a good view 
ol the country round. ‘There have been many 
changes here,’ he remarked, ‘since first I knew 
the place. And it’s not so very long ago cither. 
Would you believe it now?’ he asked. ‘There 
was hardly a grave in that churchyard when I 
came here, and see how full it is now ! ’ 

‘ True for you, doctor,’ the sexton, who was 
standing near, remarked; ‘ and you attended 
a’most every one of them ! You have not been idle 
since you came to us, doctor, that’s certain ! ’ 
There was a twinkle in the old sexton’s eye as he 
spoke, and though ho kept quite grave, we both 
kughed heartily. But perhaps the difficulties in 


the way of successful practice which I have illus¬ 
trated rather than described, may excuse the 
dispensary dodior from at least a portion of the 
blsmeu 


MAGIC MIEROKS. 

Amono the most curious examples of ancient 
Chinese metal-work must be reckoned ‘magic 
mirrors,’ whose mysterious properties have puzzled 
even the learned and scientific for ages past. Both 
the Chinese and Japanese have long been famous 
for their mirrors, some specimens of which are to 
be seen in the Museum of the School of Mines in 
Jermyn Street, London; but it is only a small 
percentage which possess, as the catalogue informs 
us, ‘the very remarkable property of reflecting 
from their polished surface the figure which is 
wrought upon ilie hack,’ 

Whether Chinese or Japanese, and whether 
indued with this magic power or not, the bronze 
mirror is usually circular in shape, and from three 
to twelve inches in diameter, the face being highly 
polished; while the back is ornamented with 
various designs, embossed, inlaid, or engraved in 
the metal 8o far there is nothing remarkable 
about it; and though very light and convenient 
for use at the toilet-table, it would not attract 
much attention ; but if the mirror be a ‘magic’ 
one, and held in the sunlight, with ils face 
towards a white wall or screen, it will reflect 
the various designs graven on the back, which will 
a})pear either as shadows upon a light ground or 
as iiglits tij)on a dark ground, although no 
scrutiny of the polished surlace, however close, 
will enable one to detect the smallest trace of 
them there. The effect is extremely startling 
even to an educated person, and it is hardly 
wondcri'ul that tlie uneducated should be disposed 
to regard it as decidedly ‘ uncanny.’ One of the 
hiw magic mirrors now in Eurorie belongs to Herr 
Souther, and is thus described by the German 
writer Herr Gurus Sterne. 

‘The mirror is of yellowish bronze, the face 
slightly convex, and covered with a thin coating 
of silvery-looking metal, which is very highly 
l>olished, and reflects with the utmost distinctness 
every object presented to it. The handle, also of 
metal, is eoveretl with bamboo; and the whole 
thing is so extremely light and comfortable to use, 
that as a hand-glass it is simply perfection. The 
back of the mirror is covered witli design^f the 
usual description in low relief on a rougldy^anu- 
lated ground, which consist of a figure in the shape 
of a tiger, of the famous Chinese drf^on Lung, 
resting beneath the shade of a brier in full 
blossom, vdth a few bamboo-canes growing near. 
Above the head of the tiger are engraved certain 
characters, which stand out iu much bolder relief 
than any other part of the design, and constitute 
the well-known sign and symbol of the sacred 
dragon. To the left is a column of Chinese writ¬ 
ing, probably a charm or the expression of some 
good wish; for a bronze mirror is a very usual 
present, and is supposed to insure health, beafity, 
and happiness to the recipient. One belonging to 
ii^ron La Grange, find described by M. Stanislaus 
Julien, bore the words citeou, long life, and fm, 
happiness.’ 

Herr Senlher’s mirror, when held in the sun¬ 
shine as we liave described, reflects from its 
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and the rest of the 
great <iia<Snctoes8} the figures, which 
■It ih are engraved on the hack, 

A^f^ringf w h^bt%h^ a shaded background, 

Itie (^ineae wl these toys ThSou^Kauang-K^en, 
‘mirroW which let the light through;’ and as 
the *a^ i®ei^ which exhibit this phenomenon 
in perfe^ion are worth from ten to twenty per 
cent, more than the othera, the workmen are not 
at all anxious to enlighten either foreigners or 
even their own countrymen as to the way in 
which it is prodnced. Accordingly, tliere is little 
trustworthy inlormatiou to be obtained from 
Chinese wnters on the subject, though various 
theories have from time to time been advanced in 
explanation. 

It is only quite recently that the mystery 
respecting them has been solved, and this perhaps 
because people have experimented upon the 
various ways in which the mirrors might be 
manufactured. It has been found that there are 
several methods by which it is possible to cause 
differences in the reflection from a metal surface, 
which shall be visible only in the reflection 
and not as directly detected by the eye. It is 
found that designs etched, engraved, or stamped 
on a plate of metal, and then rubbed down and 
polished till they have entirely disappeared from 
sight, will still come out in the reflection ; and a 
similar result has been obtained by tracing a 
dc.sign with transparent varnish on tlie back of a 
plate of glass. Old coins e.xhibit analogous appear¬ 
ances ; and most collectors know that old worn 
specimens, if placed on a metal plate in the dark, 
and brought to a red-heat, will exhibit the 
design and inscription which had jtreviously 
become obliterated. A brass-worker who had 
heard Professor Pepper lecture on this subject at 
the Polytechnic, brought him some time after¬ 
wards an imitation of a magic mirror made by 
himself. He had taken a plate of common brass, 
and stamped it with an engraved die three times, 
in exactly the same spot, polishing it down again 
each time; and after the third operation, the 
design, though not to be detected by any method 
of direct examination, yet came out plainly in 
the reflection. Both Sir David Brewster and Sir 
Charles Wheatstone were of opinion that the 
phenomenon of the magic mirror was produced 
in some such W'ay as this, and that the figures on 
the back were merely used for the purpose of 
making the observer deceive himself, and had 
absolutely no connection with the reflection. This 
theory, however, is now upset by the discovery 
of a remarkable fact first observed by Profes.sor 
Atkinson of Japan—-namely, that a mark made 
with a blunt nail on the back of one of these 
mirrors, though producing no visible effect upon 
the polished face, was yet reflected as a bright line 
on the screen, when the mirror was held up in 
the sunshine! 

Japan is, even more than China, the land of 
mirrors ; and as mirror-worship forms part of the 
popular religion, and plays so important a part in 
tha national life, it might be thought there would 
‘he little difficulty in investigating their ‘magic’ 
properties. But this is not the case; for the 
Japanese seem to know less about magic mirrors 
than any one else, and are apparently ignorant as 
to hew the effect is produced. Professor Ayrton 
has, however, successfully solved the mystery, and 


has proved by a series of experiments, too long to 
detail here, that the reflections swa caused hf 
certain imperoeptiHeineqUalities in ^e curvature 
of the policed surface. No thidi inirtor reflects 
the desTgu on the back:; hot one of the many beau^ s 
tiful miwors exhibited at the National Exhibition ; 
of Japan in 1877 did so in the slighteal de^ee ; 
yet the patterns were not less vfell executed than 
on infenor specimens; but the mirrors were far 
thicker, and their surfaces much less convex. On 
further investigation he fbund that in order to 
give the desired amount of convexity to their 
mirrors, the Japanese place them on a board, face 
uppermost, and indent the surface with a blunt 
iron called a ‘distorting rod.* Several series of 
scratches are made in different directions, the 
mirror being during the operation visibly concave, 
though eventually becoming convex. The metal 
receives w’hat is technically called a ‘buckle,’ and 
springs back again so as to become convex directly 
the pressure of the rod is removed. Naturally, the 
thicker parts of the metal would bo less impres¬ 
sionable than the thinner, and might even pot 
spring back at all, but remain concave. After 
being polished with whetstones and charcoal, to 
remove all trace of the scratches, the face is finally 
rubbed over with a mercury amalgam. 

We must confess that, even with the proof 
i before us, it does seem marvellous that inequalities 
j so small tliat the eye entirely fails to detect them, 

I .should be aide to cast upon the screen such shaiq) 
iiud clear reflections as are witnessed in a good 
specimen of tlic magic mirror; but so it un¬ 
doubtedly’ is; and the phenomenon receives 
further confirmation from Ih’ofessor Ayrton, who 
thus concludes his lecture : ‘ It appears then, 
contrary to what is commonly’ believcjd, that the 
magic of the Eastern mirror results from no subtle 
tri<;k on the ])art of the maker, from no inlaying 
of other metals or hardening of portions by stamp¬ 
ing, but merely arises from the natural property 
possessed by certain thin bronze of buckling under 
i a bending .stress, so as to remain strained in the 
opposite directions after the stress is removed. 
And this stress is applied partly by the distorting 
rod, and partly by the subsequent polishing, which 
in an exactly similar way tends to make the 
thinner parts more convex than the thicker.' So 
then, as often as not, the ‘magic’ properties 
which have caused so much perplexity may be, at 
least in Japan, Jhe result of pure uncduscious 
accident. 


LOVE’S CALL. 

Snv tender stars sedate and sweet 
Bound weary Earth’s pale jtillow press; 

Eight cloaks her at the golden foot, 

And they are shod with silentness. 

Tranced in a weird colossal dream, 

The mountains shadowy arms outfiing ; 

Around, the silent forests gleam, 

And every leaf is listening. 

What distant call ? What sudden-stirred 
Echoing thrill from breast to brow '( 

Was it the nightingale I heard ? 

Or was it, best beloved, thou 1 

EicAimzii Bxu’rscn. 

Printed wd Published by W. & E. Cbavbbbs, 47 Pater¬ 
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TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS. 

There are two proverbs which seem to be a 
distinct contradiction of each other—‘Delays are 
dangerous,’ ‘Tliere’s luck in leisure.’ Both pro¬ 
verbs, however, are true, according to the circum¬ 
stances in which they may respectively be applied. 
Sometimes, and more particularly when a sudden 
and unpleasant emergency arises, it may be safe 
and desirable to act with promptitude, or at all 
events not to procrastinate. On the other hand, 
tlnire are occasions when people should take 
matters leisurely, and avoid plunging into a 
course of conduct that only by some rare chance 
will prove successful. It is ’ ot easy to offer any 
advice on the subject. Th- exercise of a sound 
judgment in relation to ordinary experiences will 
determine whether it is best to delay or to act 
on the spur of the moment. 

rersonally, we have always had an objection to 
put off time in following what appeared to bo the 
line of duty, and on the whole feel that in the 
Jiggrogate more mischief is done by taking things 
]ei.surely than by promptitude of action, Obvi- 
■onsly, procrastination is something more Iban 
the proverbial ‘ thief of time.’ Wa.sted energies, 
neglected opportunities, mental idleness, and gene¬ 
ral disorder of affairs, -resulting in a drojiping 
behind in the race of life, constantly rise up 
ill accusation of the evil habit of putting olf 
till to-morrow what could be and should be 
done to-day. Every one has duties to fulfil, and 
the most fortunate of mortals has need of sus¬ 
tained energies; but energies are frittered away 
by small frequently occurring emergencies far 
more than by employing them vigorously in some 
really important matter. Figuratively speaking, 
when a wise man has a trouble which can be 
removed by promptitude, he loses no time in 
‘ taking the bull by the boms.’ 

How often do people drift into a sea of troubles 
just because clear decision and vigorous action 
have not been forthcoming at some critical mo¬ 
ment ! Even the typical wise man makes mi.stakes 


sometimes, and has brought the figurative ‘enraged 
bull ’ down upon himself; only he, instead of 
crouching before it or attempting to fly, turns and 
‘ takes it by the horns.’ He is not ashamed of 
owning his error. If he finds himself deceived in 
the purport of an engagement into which he has 
been entrapped—be it the hiring of a house, the 
partnership of a business, or any of the multitudi¬ 
nous arrangements which complicate modem life 
—if he finds he has entered on a disastrous course 
which admits of no remedy while it is pursued, he 
will at the sacrifice of anything except honour, 
extricate himself from it without delay. The 
unhealthy house, the inconvenient house, or the 
house too large and expensive will alw’ays prove 
a depressing influence, and will have to be given 
up sooner or later. If there are smoky chimneys 
and damp rooms, remedy them if you can ; if you 
cannot, don’t drift into a condition of chronic 
discomfort for W'aut of prompt action and tem¬ 
porary sacrifice. To know when to make a sacri¬ 
fice, and to he prompt in acting upon that know¬ 
ledge, is a great secret of Bucces.s in life. 

And now we would say a word on a very impor¬ 
tant theme. Young people often ru.sh into matri¬ 
monial engagements with far too little understand¬ 
ing of each other’s disposition and tastes. If 
longer acquaintance and more intimate knowledge, 
instead of cementing the tie of affection, opens the 
eyes of either of the pair to the incompatibility of 
their characters, surely it is the true.st honour to 
speak the frank word before the irrevocable vows 
are taken. Though it is the duty of married 
people to bear and forbear, there are limits to 
human endurance which cannot be passed without 
serious injury of many sorts; and where incom¬ 
patibility is detected before marriage, there a 
great chance of its developing, not decreasing 
afterwards. To break a matrimonial engagement, 
is a terrible evil to encounter but still it is better 
to make the effort, than wifh eyes open to incur 
lifelong misery. 

We remember long years ago reading a quaint 
rhyme, which we have never met with since. We 
tBink it ran thus : 
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For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy, or there is none; 

If there is one, try and find it; 

If there isn’t—^aever mind it. 

Though, to indalge in vain regrets for the inevi¬ 
table may be weak, and even sinful, it may on 
the other hand be a proof of moral strength, and 
the very exercise demanded of us—to resist evil 
by the means within our reach. It is true that 
Bodal life in the present day is exceedingly com¬ 
plicated, so that it is perhaps more difficult to get 
out of Ji wrong groove than it was a generation 
back; but that is no reason why the attem{)t should 
not be made. Letting things ‘ drift ’—a favourite 
axiom with many people—often leads to the 
wreck of fortune. Of course there are times when 
the most energetic must exercise patience, and wait 
for the turn of that ‘tide’ which they wish to 
‘take at the flood.’ But the really energetic are 
vigilant even when inactive, and generally speak¬ 
ing, they do not have to wait very long for their 
rtnnities. 

e heard a story lately which interested ua 
greatly, as a striking in-stauce of ‘ taking the bull 
hy the horns.’ As the consequence of an unfortu¬ 
nate speculation, a family was suddenly reduce<l 
from affluence to penury. The blow was a terrible j 
one, and for a brief period the whole family 
seemed paralysed; but it was the noble-hearted 
wife who first roused lierself, and bravely pre¬ 
pared to act with decision. The only pittance 
which remained was less than a hundred a year, 
and this for people who had been accustomed 
to horses and carriages, and to fare sumptu¬ 
ously every day, and with seven children to feed 
and to clothe! Of course the father looked out 
for employment which should in some measure 
re-establish his position; but fortunes are not 
re-made in a day or a year; and bis wife, deli¬ 
cately reared and accustomed to a large establi.sh- 
ment, resolved as a first step to discharge every¬ 
one of their servants. ‘We have health and we 
have hands,’ she said ; or at anyrate used words 
to that effect in speaking to her children! *We 
must work ; and what we do not know how to do, 
we must learn.’ 

Of course the first thing was to remove to a 
small house, one only just roomy enough to con¬ 
tain its several inmates. But not even a ‘ general 
servant’ accompanied them. A frugal system of 
diet was adopted, in which we believe oatmeal 
played a considerable part, and every purchase 
was made in the cheape.st market. I’liis rare 
lady had a horror of debt and a horror of 
pauperism, though she had not the ungo-ateful 
ride which would have made her decline all 
elp offered to her children. Tliey were helped 
to help themselves in more ways than one; and 
when the darkest days were over, and the ‘silver 
lining ’ of the cloud began to shew, there is good 
reason to believe that she felt more of the good 
that had been hidden in the trouble. After all, 
the time was not so sad as it seemed. We 
nsay be pretty sure that it sifted friends in a 
wonderful manner, and that it was found that the 
true and the loyal were to be met with in all 
classes. Some acquaii^tances of course dropped off; 
but it is doubtful if adversity tests friendship more 
than does prosperity. The rich and hsippy are 
much envied, and "sometimes slandered; but the 
best feelings of the best people are generally 


I drawn forth towards those in trouble. We fancy 
too that the brave lady of whom we are writing 
did not allow herself to be ashamed of her 
poverty. If people whom she had visited in 
other on equal terms, drove up to her door, 

we imagine she received them in her little parlour 
without any lachrvmose manner ; though perhaps, 
if very busy starching or ironing, she kept them 
waiting a few minutes, making due and truthful 
apology for doing so. Under such circumstances, 
it is very likely that her hand, though rough and 
hard from household work, was pressed with more 
than usual warmth by delicately gloved fingers. 

Now, if that wife had been content to sit 
bemoaning her helplessness and misfortune, while 
appealing right and left for aid, what an inferior 
position would she now be in! not only in 
reference to worldly affairs, but in regard to the 
estimation of her character. Besides, eneigy is 
very contagious, and hers must not only have 
cheered lier husband in bis trouble, but must have 
been communicated to her children. The constant 
occupation too was the very best thing for them 
all; it left no time for mere fretting; and probably 
natural fatigue from physical exertion prevented 
anxious thoughts from keeping them awake at 
night. No doubt our heroine wsis very glad when 
brighter days dawned again, and she could return 
to more congenial occupations than sweeping rooms 
and lighting fires ; but we believe ’she would do 
just the same a.s before, should the same terrible 
occasion recur. 

Perhaps it is only when we are somewhat 
advanced in liie that we see with any clearness 
of mental vi.sion the ‘uses of adversity.’ It is 
when we can look back on the sundry beginnings 
and endings of things—on the completetl careers 
of the successful—and on the ultimate triumph of 
gO(.td over exil in the multitude of cases within 
our knowledge, that we begin to perceive how 
necessary trials to be encountered and difficulties 
to be overcome, are to the strengthening of 
character and the develoi)ment of the human 
being. 


THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 

CHAI'TKK III.—THE CHAMOt.S-HUNTERS. 
Early the next morning i.hc door of the little 
mountain cottage grated on its hinges, and Mr 
Seymour entered the small apartment, eagerly 
welcomed by Walter, who ran forward to meet 
him. 

‘ What! you are up already, my boy, and as 
fresh and lively as if nothing had happened! ’ 
said he. ‘ I fully expected to find you knocked 
up and ill after all the exertion and fatigue of 
yesterday; but I am glad to see that you are 
so much stronger than I gave you credit for. 
How is your back though, Walter? Don’t the 
wounds made by the vulture’s claws pain you 
very mnch 1 ' 

‘They were very sore last nig^it sir,’ replied the 
boy; ‘but father bound them up nicely for me, 
and says they will be quite better in a week.’ 

‘Delighted to hear it. But where is your 
father ? I don’t see him.’ 

‘ He is outside sir, with Liesli the cow, that we 
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recovered through your kindness/ replied Walter 
with a grateful look., ‘ She is the best cow in the 
valley.’ 

‘Ah, here corner your father,’ said Mr Seymour 
with a smile, stepping forward to grfisp the hand 
which Toni Hirzei held out towards him, while 
thanking him in hearty but simple words for the 
kindness he had shewn to his boy. 

‘ Don’t mention it, my friend. What I gave to 
the boy was given ‘very willingly; and lie has 
richly earned not only that but a lew I'rancs more, 
which I am still owing him. But we will square 
accounts now.—Here Walter; there is forty francs 
for the old vulture which you captured so bravely; 
and here is another sixty francs for the torn 
trou.ser.s and the knife you lost.’ 

With these words Mr Seymour counted out five 
briglit gold pieces on the table, to the wonderment 
of Toni Hirzei and his sou, neither of whom could 
utter a word. 

‘But sir/ exclaimed Walter, finding his voice at 
last, ‘the vulture, the trousers, and the knife all 
put together are not worth twenty francs ! ’ 

‘They are worth more to me,’ replied the gentle¬ 
man ; ‘ and you must allow me to pay for them 
according to my opinion of their value. So make 
no more words about it, my hoy, but put the 
money in lyour pocket. I hope it may prove 
useful to you.’ 

Tears started into Walter’s eyes. ‘O father!’ 
ho exclaimed, ‘only look at all this money ! We 
shall be able to buy another cow and make twice 
as much cheese as we do now. We shan’t have to 
borrow anything from neighbour P'rieshardt any 
more, and if everything goes on well, we shall sooli 
he able to build a house as good as his. It will 
be a blessing for you to have a comfortable home 
in your (dd age.’ 

But Toni torzcl shook h'a head. ‘Don’t talk 
so fast, my boy/ said he quietly. ‘That is a 
great deal more money than we can tliink of 
taking.—Pray, take it back, Mr Seymour. Watty 
is quite right. Twenty francs will amply sullice ; 
especially when you were so liberal towards liim 
yesterday.’ 

‘ Very well, friend, so bo it,’ was the reply, ‘ If 
you won’t let me pay you tlie money as a debt, I 
hope you will allow me to give it to Walter as a 
present. I’m sure you won’t object to that. He 
can save it till he’s a few years older, if he doesn’t 
require to spend it now; so let the matter drop, 
unless jou really wish to annoy me,’ 

Seeing that Mr Seymour u'as in earnest, Toni 
Hirzei made no further objections, and lifted the 
money from the table. 

‘Well then, Walter, I udll take care of this 
handsome gift for you until you are old enough 
to make a good use of it,’ said his father, as he 
laced the money in a leather pocket-liook, which 
e deposited in a secret drawer of the cupboanl, 

‘ Rest there quietly/ said he in a whisper; ‘ when 
I am dead and gone, it will be a nest-egg for 
Watty to fall back upon.’ 

Mr Seymour then rose to take his departure; 
and before saying farewell, Walter asked and 
obtained leave to visit the friendly traveller soon; 
but when ho went to llosenlanibad three or four 
days afterwards, he found that Mr Seymour had 
received a letter from home, which had compelled 
him to take his immediate departure. 


The summer passed away; autumn came, and 
stripped the leaves from the trees ; the first flakes 
■ of snow fluttered in the air; the days were growing 
shorter, and the quiet and solitary vallejr took its 
turn in the changes of fortune which so frequently 
occur in the outer world. Although Toni Hirm 
was sober and industrious, he could not escape 
the common lot of humanity. He sustained a 
heavy loss at the beginning of winter in the 
death of his favourite cow. Soon afterwards, the 
severity of the weather drove from the mountains 
the wolves, which broke into the stable during 
the night and killed two of his five goats. 

These losses were serious to the poor man. The 
only property he possessed in addition to his cot¬ 
tage con.sisted of the cow and the goats, which 
supplied him with the barest necessaries of life; 
and now he was deprived of them almost at one 
stroke. It was hard to hear; but by-and-by the 
recollection of the money which Mr Seymour had 
given him came as a ray of sunshine to Walter, 
who begged his lather to take it and buy another 
cow. 

‘No, Walter/ was his reply. ‘The money is 
yours. Mr Seymour made you a present of it, 
and it shall remain untouched until you are old 
enough to spend it for some good purpose. You 
are too young and inexperienced yet; so don’t say 
any more about it. Now that we have l<Mt Liesu 
and the goats, we must bestir ourselves to do 
something else for a living, until the spring, when 
we may perhaps be fortunate with the chamois. 
There are plenty of chamois on the hills, and my 
gun on the wall there has brought down many 
a fine buck ! When spring comes, we ’ll go oat 
together, and you will see that your father has 
still a firm hand and a sure foot' 

Tlie winter wore away by degrees. The warm 
south wind crept slowly through the valleys, 
'melting the snow from the mountain-sides, and 
ciiUing into life hundreds of sparkling streams. 
Waterfalls foamed and thundered; enormous 
masses of snow came crashing dowu from the 
mountain peaks; while amid the noise and 
tluinder of avalanches, the sun exercised its silent 
hut mighty influence, renewing the mountain 
greenery, converting the barren ground into a 
verdant carpet. The birds returned from their 
winter home, and again burst into joyous song; 
and again the budding trees proclaimed that 
winter was over and gone. 

During the dreary winter-time the simple wants 
of the two mountaineers had been supplied by 
much toil and much privation, so that the return 
of the vernal season was hailed with jo 3 rful 
acclamation. 

‘ It is time for us to be off now',’ said the hunter 
one morning to his boy; and day after day, when¬ 
ever the weather was favourable, they might 
have been seen climbing the lofty mountain rangM 
in search of game, sometimes not retuniiug to their 
little cottage for several days. At other times, 
however, after xtnspeakable trouble and dan;]^, 
they would return home in great glee, the father* 
bearing a large chamois slung across his shoulders, j 
to be sold for a good jirice to the landlord of the inn. 

Toni was looked upon by‘all the country round 
as the best hunter in the district, and he was 
determined to maintain Ms ftputation. By the 
eqd of August, w'hen the summer was approaching 
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iti raid, he had shot-thirty chamois, and the best 
of the season was still before him. 

‘Now Wattyi’said he, ^we mast look out for the 
winter. ^ Wo famously through the 

fine and made a little money ; but 

themes not enough yet for what we require, and 
we nanstwradc away for some time still, before we 
get ns much as will replenish our empty byre.’ 

* I will do all I can to help you, father,’ replied 
the b(^. ‘ I saw a track on the Wellborn yesterday 
that promises a finer buck than w’e have taken 
yet’ 

‘On the Wellborn ! On which side ? ’ 

‘ On the glacier side, father. It is not so very 
difficult to get up there; but I noticed that when¬ 
ever he was disturbed, the chamois went across the 
glacier towards the Engelhorn, and I’m afraid it 
would be rather dangerous to follow him. There 
are cracks in the ice hundreds of feet deep, and 
how well we know that whoever falls into one of 
them would never see the light of day again!’ 

‘ That is very true,’ said his father thoughtfully. 
‘But we must have the buck at any risk. Do 
you know the spot on the glacier 'where he makes 
for the Engelhorn ? ’ 

‘Yes; it is quite at the top, where the ice is 
spread out like a sea.’ 

‘Well then,’said the experienced mountaineer, 

‘ we must try and avoid following the chamois over 
the ice, and rather wait for him on the Engelhorn, 
and'get a shot at him as he passes. You must go 
to the TV’eUhorn, my boy, and drive him towards 
me.’ 

‘ Yes ; that will be the best, father,’ replied 
Walter. ‘ 1 thought of that myself.’ 

‘ Well then, let it be so. We must be off before 
daybreak to-morrow morning.’ 

Toni made the nece-ssary preparations the same 
evening; and long before”the first beams of Sol 
were visible on the following morning, he left the 
cottage with his son. After a toilsome ascent of 
half an hour, they separated. The father turned to 
the left towards the steep and craggy Engelhorn, i 
after be had described the exact point towards 
which Walter 'was to drive the animal ; while the 
boy scrambled up the dangerous ridges of tlie 
Wellborn, to find the chamois, and drive it to the 
place where his father 'was to lie in 'ft'ait. 

‘Be very careful, AVatty,’ said his father to him 
ere they parted ; ‘ don’t be reckless or fool-hardy.’ 

The boy promised to be watchful, and they 
separated, each to his own share of the toilsome 
and perilous undertaking. Taking advantage of 
the rocks and stones which marked the path of a 
former glacier, AYalter reached the summit of the 
Wellborn •without much difficulty, after an hour 
and a halfs climb. Taking a small telescope from 
his pocket, he peered anxiously across the field of 
ice which separated him from the Engelhorn, and 
descried his father working his way cautiously 
along the edge of the glacier till he gained a part 
of the rocks that seemed to afford a possibility of 
climbing. He then had the satisfaction of seeing 
l^m sit down to rest. 

‘ He has got just to the right spot,’ said he to 
himself. ‘ He must have seen the track. It is just 
fifty feet from there that the chamois springs 
across a crack in th*e ice to get to the pasture 
higher up; and when he once gets sight of him, 
father won’t let Mm escape. But first and fore¬ 
most, I must find the game, and start it across.’*, 


No sooner said than done. Clambi ring from 
rock to rock, always obseiwant and 'waii htul, the 
resolute youth pursued his way. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, he stood still, and threw himself fiat on the 
ground. 

‘ I thought so—^there he is!' said he to hiniself. 
‘ I must work my way carefully round to tl»e right, 
and then frighten him off with a tfbout.’ 

Taking stealthy advantage of every rock that 
could screen him from observation, Walter raised 
his head now and then to make sure that the 
chamois had not taken fright and moved from 
the spot. When he had thus reached the right 
osition, he started to his feet and uttered a loud 
ulloo! 

The animal was only about tw'o hundred paces 
distant. It heard the shout, and saw the figure of 
the boy suddenly appear, and with a bound sprang 
down to the field of ice, which it crossed with light 
and rapid strides. 

‘ Tiie game is ours! ’ exclaimed Walter with 
delight. But his Joy was premature. AVhether 
the chamois scented the danger tlmt lay in wait 
for it on the furtlier side, or whether the creature 
saw that there was nothing to fear from a boy who 
was \Yiihout a gun, it suddenly sto])ped, turned 
round and stamped impatiently two or three limes 
on the ice, gazing at Walter the while. Descend¬ 
ing the rocks carefully, Walter crossed the ice, and 
wa.s allowed by tlie animal to approach within a 
hundred steps, when with a short shrill whistle it 
turned round, sprang two or three hundred yards 
farther on, and stood still as before, and again 
gazed back at its j)ursuer. 

The courageous hoy did not slop in his })ursuit. 

‘ 1 shall go on as far as it will be safe,' thought lie, 

‘ and at the worst 1 can easily turn back.’ 

Tlie pursuit was accordingly renewed, and lasted 
in this way nearly an hour. If the lad could 
only keep the animal from turning off to the 
right or left, it would be sure to come at last 
within gunshot of his fatlier. i 
. The chamois, followed by its pursuer, was 
approaching nearer and nearer the small patch of 
grass which it was accustomed to visit, and was 
already within fifty yards of it, when the aaiinal 
suddenly stop])ed, gate a treinomlous spring to 
the right, lied across the glacier with the speed of 
an arrow, and was out of sight in an instant. 

‘ He must liave seen lallier, or else scented 
him,’said Waller to himself. ‘ Our trouble is all 
in vain for to-day, so I niu.st go acquaint father 
with the result.’ 

A few minutes brought the lad to where his 
father was awaiting the appearance of the buck ; 
but Walter saw at once tlmt the older sportsman 
was aware of wliat had happened. His father 
beckoned to him to be silent, and pointed to a 
small greeu Sfrot alrove the steep sides of the 
Engelhorn. Turning his eyes in that direction, 
Waller recognised the chamois standing on the 
scrap of meadow. 

‘ Now we’ve got him,’ whispered his father. ‘ I 
saw you driving him along this way, and started 
him up there on purpose. I have watched the 
.spot carefully, and as the buck has been in the 
habit of feeding there, I felt sure he would make 
for it as soon as he saw me. But we’ve got 
him now. He can’t take the steep sides of the 
mountain, and we’ve cut off his retreat; so come 
along, my boy, as fast as you can.' 



THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 


Following his father hurriedly over the ice, they 
soon reached a ])oint from which they could get a 
good view of the chamois. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, a large chasm in the ice lay right befom 
them, and stopi^ed their progress. The chamois 
had cleared it; hut it was quite beyond human 
strength and agility. 

* We can’t get across here, father,’ said Walter in 
a whisper; ‘let us ti^ and find some other way.’ 

‘,We can’t find a better spot than this,’ replied 
his father, examining his gun. 

‘ But what’s the use of shooting him ? What’s 
the good of a dead chamois if we can’t get 
him ? ’ 

‘When he’s once dead, hoy, we’ll soon find 
some means of getting at him,’ was the answer. 
‘ A board laid over the crevasse will be an easy 
way of recovering the venison.’ 

‘ But we haven’t got a board, father.’ 

‘That we ’ll see about. Just stand on one side, 
Watty! ’ 

The hunter cocked his gun, took aim for a 
moment, and was going to fire, when lie turned 
suddenly pale and <lrop])ed his arm. 

‘ What’s the matter, father ( Bo you feel ill ? ’ 
inquired Walter witli anxiety. 

‘No,’ replied the huntsman; ‘but it seemed 
as il the ice was giving way just as I was going to 
lire. But it can’t be,’ he continued, stamping his 
foot; ‘ the ice is solid and firm enough.’ 

‘ Let us go Imme, fatlior,’ implored Walter. ‘ I 
feel a presentiment that something will happen. 
Come home now, and we can try for the buck 
to-morrow.’ 

But the old mountaineer had in the meantime 
become self-possessed again, and again raised his 
gun to lire. Just as he pulled tlie trigger, how¬ 
ever, Ills foot slipped; and with an exclamation 
of horror, Walter saw liiin car' ied rapidly towards 
the rift iu the ice and sudde.oy disappear. With 
the recoil of the g u the hunter had lost his 
balance on tlio sbppery ice, and at the same 
moment that his shot struck the chamois, he was 
hurled into the ‘ rift.’ 

‘Father! father! father!’ screamed Walter, 
throwing himself on the. ice, horror-stricken, 
and peering wililly down the crevasse. ‘ Father, 
speak ! ’ 

All was silent. Only a slight trickling, as if 
from some subterranean stream, reached bis ear. 

]'’or several minutes the youth lay at the edge 
of tlie chasm paraly.scd witli terror. AVhen lie 
recovered his consciousness, a feeling of alarm and 
distress overwhelmed him. He wept and wrung 
his harnls bitterly. 

‘Father!’ he cried again into the abyss that 
yawned beneath him—‘ Father, sjieak to me, for 
God’s sake! ’ 

A sudden thrill passed through his frame as a 
low murmur came up from the icy grave. He 
strained his ears to listen to the iJrokeu words. 

‘ I am alive, Watty,’ was the reply of the un¬ 
fortunate man ; ‘ but my ankle is out of joint, and 
one of my arms broken. I shall never see the 
light of day again.’ 

A cry of mingled joy and agony burst from 
W'alteFs lips. 

‘Don’t be afraid, father,’he exclaimed. ‘You 
shall be rescued, with God’s help! Have you 
got your bag with you 1’ 

‘ Yes ; but my bottle is broken.’ 


‘Well, them take mine. I’ll lovrer it down 
with a cord.—Have you got it ? ’ 

‘Y«s* wae feebly answered. *I can Itpld, out 
now for a wbil^ unlesa the cold strike me.’ 

* Cooiage^ run down to the vHU^ 

and get me ne%hbours: and shepherds to come 
with xopOs aUd poles. Try to nold out for u 
couple of hoUr% and with me help of God, you 
shall be saved.’ 

‘Ay, ay, dear 1^,’ was the faint reply; ‘I 
will try to he patient till you come back; ’ and 
with a God-speed, Walter hurried off to rouse the 
neighbours to the rescue. 

It was a dangerous journey that the brave 


undertook 


father’s rescue 


courage, and the agility which is acquired by 
those who are accustomed to the mountains from 
childhood, enabled him to reach the valley in 
a wonderfully short time. Pale as death, with 
hands bleeding, and clothes torn to shreds, he 
rushed to the inn, which was the nearest spot 
where help could be found. His appearance 
naturally created cou-sternation; and in answer 
to the numerous questions addressed to him, he 
related in a few breathless words the dreadful 
accident which had befallen liis father. A score 
of stalwart hands were instantly ready to rescue 
the unfortunate man from his dreadful position; 
the landlord of the inn ordered ropes, poles, and 
ladders to be got in readiness, and meanwhile 
pressed refreshment on the well-nigh exhausted 
youth. Moments were preciou.s ; but ere long the 
party reached the scene of the disaster, when 
Walter, leaning over the edge of the cleft, cried 
to his father, and was answered. 

‘ Yes, 1 ’m still alive ! ’ replied the mountaineer, 
in weakly tones ; ‘ hut I am almost frozen to death, 
and in dreadful pain. Make haste and help me, 
if you can, for I ’in losing iny senses.’ 

‘ De vn with the rope!’ shouted the landlord, who 
had himself come with the party.—‘ Look out, 
Hirzel! Place the loop over your shoulders and 
undi'r your arms, and try to draw it tight. Thero 
are jilenfy of strong arms here that will soon get 
you up.’ 

The rope having been made fast to an iron 
stanchion driven into the ice, the looped end was 
lowered away into the chasm ; but no sign was 
made by Hirzel that he had obeyed the directions, 
and fastened it round his body. 

‘ Fatlier, why don’t you make haste V exclaimed 
Walter in agony. 

But there was no answer. 

‘ He must have fainted at the last moment,’ 
said the landlord ; ‘ and if so, tlien may God have 
mercy upon him, for not a living creutiire could 
venture such a depth! ’ 

‘ I will venture it! ’ exclaimed Walter, seizing 
the rope. But twenty hands held him back. 

‘ Let me go ! ’ he cried. ‘ I must save my lather ! ’ 
and breaking loose witli a .sudden eftort from the 
men who surrounded him, the courageous youth 
seized the rope and di.sappeared iu sight of hia 
horror-stricken companions. 

A few terrible moments passed, when a shout, 
from below w'as suddenly heard, and the cry ‘All 
right, pull awa}', friends! sent a thrill of joy 
through every lieart. 

‘ Pull steadily, my men,’ cried the good land¬ 
lord ; ‘ but pull as if your own hves depended on it. 
—gl can sec them now! ’ exclaimed he, gazing 
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Iikl9 glotwtit’ iUbjw, *Eirzd Beems to havo bleak, a fish about titwt iachaa lottg^ and had 
&hated, just tm I ihought, bat Watty has fastened thoughtlessly poured away the water after the 
the rope roaed him eecarely. Pull away j they operation, before it occurred to the Preacdi bead- 
will be at the top ia a few seconds I' . maker that the lustrous silvery sediment de- 

Encouraged hv success, the men redoubled their pogjtgd at the bottom of the vessel might he 
efforte, and had soon the ^tisfaction of lauding account in the manufacture of artificial 

father and sou safely on the ice. 

A rough kind of stretcher having been hastily P® i, t 

made orpoles and ropes, the wounded hunter was It is inde^ strange to consider how many of 
laid upon it and carried home ; and as there was no our most highly prized adornments and our most 
l( v».k ot stout hearts and sure feet, the journey useful and important manufactnres are derived 
was accomplished without accident After setting from our own and Nature’s refuse. The jet 
his broken limbs and binding up his wounds, brings in some twenty thousand pounds 

the doctor, who had been speedily called in, ^ , r alone, is increlv 


ever f»e able to climb the mountains for chamois lignite, a species of coal less ancient in origin 
again. Walter was thankful to find that Ms ^han that of the Carboniferous era which we 
father’s life was in no danger ; and had himself so usually burn. And coal itself, as we know, is 
far recovered his equanimity as to be able to merely the refuse of ancient forests and jungles, 
relate how he had rescued him from his icy grave, poat-mosse« and cvpre»3 swamps, which has been 
and how be found that the rope, instead of mineralised in the course of ages and stored for 
having reached the wounded man, had actimlly bowels of the earth. Aiub('r too, 

ITe w-M. i.aW^ for oroanron^ e.,«ci.ny i„ fho 

hi. eferU had hU so surWul, «is oyera-helmed ‘r'' “o 1'“ ^ 


with praises for his heroism. 


succinifer, large forests of which seem to have 


Nor was the chamois forgotten. The generous e3ii‘'ted lu the north-east jiortion of what is now 
landlord had it brought down to the inn from the the bed of the llultic. To the pine-tree this gum 
spot where it had fallen, and sent an ample equi- was certainly nothing but refuse, a soniethiiig to 
valent to Ilirzel’s cottage. be got rid of; but Nature, wlio rejects iiotbing 

_ however vile and contemptible, received it into 

_ _ p her liimbei-room, her universal storehouse, and 

E U B B I S H. keeping it patiently much more than the 


E U B B I S H. 


Most of the substance we cidl the rubbish of our traditifjiial seven years, sends it out again, trans- 
houses finds its way sooner or later into tlie |^<'i’iocd and yet the same, to adorn the hasteni 

dust-bin, and thence into the dustman’s cart, ^uty, and to give employment to many a skil- 
, . , ’ •. i Ai. 1 . i . , lul pair 01 hands. Bogwood, which like jet, is 

which conveys it to the dust-contractoi s yar.l; hia^elets, brooches, &a is merely oak 

and there we are for the most part contented to ^^tber hard wood which bos lain for years m 
lose sight of it. It is worthless to us, and we are peat-bogs or marshes, and has acquired its dark 
thankful to be rid of it, and think no more of colouiing Irom the action of oridised metal upon 
it. But no sooner does it reach its destination the tannin it contained. 

in the yard, than our rubbish becomes a valuable Turning, however, from Nature’s processes to 
commodity. The largest cinders are bought by ibose of man, we find that he is doing his best, 
laundresses and braziers, the smaller hy brick- clmiisily, to follow the thrifty e.vaniple 

makera. The broken crockery i. runtebed iind -'“.f''; 'T7.iT' “ ^' 1 ',”,!“" 

, , , ,, 1 .t I doubt the pine-tree shed its pointed, iieedle-like 

mended by the poor women who sort the he.ips, p.^^^s in tile Silesian forest^, an-l there they woio 
that which is quite past repair being sold with the left to .lecay .uid turn into mould at their leisure, 
oyster-shells to make roads; and the very cats arc until M. Panucuitz started a manufactory fur 
skinned, before their dead bodies are sent away converting them into foivst-nool, which, besides 
with other animal and vegetable refuse to be being efficacious in cases of ihonnuvtism wlien 
used as manure for fertilising our fields. Nothing applied in its woolly state, can also be curled, 
is useless or worthless in riie contractor’s eyes; fi-‘lted, or \voven. Jfixed with cotton, it has even 

for rubbish, like dirt, is simply ‘matter out of blankets mid wearing apparel. The 

, , ethereal oil evolved during the preparation of the 

^ . ... , ,. , wool is a useful medical agent, besides being 

The term is an entirely coraelati'^ one; what fccivii'eable as lamp-oil and also as a solvent of 

is rubbish to one person under certain circum- caoutchouc; and even the refuse left when the 
stances, being under altered conditions extremely leaves have yielded up their oil and wood, is not 
valuable to another. Gold itself is ruhbi.sh in lookeil iijion as rubbish, but is compressed into 

the eyes of a man who is starving on a desert blocks and used for firewood; while the resinous 

islfud; and the pearls which adorn a royal leattcr it contains produces gas enough for the 
diadem and have made the fortune of the lucky bluuiinaliou of the factory, 
finder, were probably felt to be worse than useless mans meat is another man’s 

by the poor oyster, tomiented hy the presence of 


some particle of matter which ho felt to be 


tieasuro. "While the Russiaius export or simply 
waste all their hones, other more thrifty people 


dfecidedly out of jjI&c© within hiB shell* Many \)qiI Hieni, to extract their grease and gelatine 
a cook no doubt had washed the little fresh-wate#' couvcit them into charcoal, to be used iu refining 
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80 ^; pasa them on to tite ttumer, to he made ie ceiidtuii:^ prodao^ a novel, i^icfr' 

into knife-handles and a thooinnd either nsefnl tion of .wMoh it is said that the light^vlng 
articles; or grind them np to iupply phosphate psoporti«» of gas miw he enhanced fouraddL at a 
cd lime for the farmer’s cropa The commonest very trifling cost But the uses to which Idle 
and roughest kinds of old glass are now bought waste liquor of the gas-works may be put are not 
up by a certain manufacturer, who melts them yet exhausted ; for not only is it turned to account 
up, colours the liquid by a secret process of his itself, bat combined^ with the slaty shales found 
own invention, to any tint he desires, and finally amoi^ the coal, which were also at one time a 
pours it out to cool in flat cakes. These are source of perpetual annoyance, it yields aluin— 
broken by the hammer into fragments of various used in the manufacture of paper and preparation 
size and shape, whicb are used to produce most of leather; copperas or green vitriol (sulphate of 
effective decorations, such as might be introduced iron), used in cfyeing, tanning, and the manufa^ 
\vith advantage in many a now plain unattractive- ture of ink and Prusrian mue; and sulphuric 
looking building. The cost of this variety of acid. 

mosaic is less than that of any other, and no Hags are now recognised as such a valuable 
doubt it will be extensively used as it becomes commodity that in some countries their export is 
better known. forbidden by government; nevertheless, from one 

Even such insignificant things as cobwebs are source or another the paper-makers of England 
turned to account, not merely for healing cut alone import annually some eighteen or twenty 
fingers—Bottom’s sole idea as to their use—but for tliousand tons of linen and cotton rags, and collect 
supplying the astronomer with cross-lines for his large quantities at home. These rags are of very 
telescopes. Spiders’ threads have even been woven, varying degrees of cleanliness, as may be imagined; 
though one cannot imagine where or how, except some of the English ones require no bleaching at 
in fairyland, by fairy fingers, and for lairy all, while those of Italy bear away the jmlm for 
garments ; and among the eurio.sities which tra- dirt. Old sails are made into the paper used for 
vellers bring home From the Tyrol are pictures bank-notes, so it is said, and old ropes reappear as 
painted upon cobwebs, tlie drawing of which is hrown paper ; but many other things besides flax, 
perfectly clear and distinct, with the spider’s handi- lienip, and cotton are now used in the manufac- 
work at the same time plainly apparent. High ture, and pajier is made and remade over and over 
prices are charged for these strange works of art, again. Kot a scrap of paper need be wasted, for 
and no wonder, for the cobweb paper—which there are plenty of persons ready to buy it; and if 
resembles a fluffy semi-transparent gauze—looks not good enough for remanufacture as paper, it can 
as if it must be extremely unpleasant to dr,iw always be converted into papier-m4che, no matter 
n])on; and no doubt the eccentric artist fails many what its colour or quabty. Cuttings of paper 
times before he succeeds in producing a sab'able severed by bookbinders, pasteboard-makers, enve- 
article. But we may descend even lower than lope-cutters, pocket-book-makers, and paper-hangers 
cobwebs in the scale of refusi', and still find tliat are readily bought up ; and so too are tons-weight 
we have not reached the <iead-]evel at whicli of old ledgers and account-books by the papie.r- 
tliings become utterly worthless and good for in.lclie manufacturer, together with old letters and 
nothing. Nay, much that sweetest and asso- any other paper-rubbish, giving a pledge that 
ciated in our niindh with luxury and refinement, all shall be promptly consigned to destruction 
may now be produ ed from that wliieli is in itselt in his large vat; and out of this heterogeneous 
most repulsive. Fur, while artificial vanilla can assemblage he produces a substance so hard and 
' be made fu>m the sap of the pine-tree, essence firm and durable that it has been suggested as 
'of almonds from benzine, and the delnale per- .suitable for making soldiers’huts and even ships, 
fumes of woodruff and inelilot from cu.vl-tar, other It is already put to a variety of uses, and is 
scents a.s fragrant can be obtained from tlie uu- employed for ceiling ornament.s, cornices, frames, 

I savoury refuse of the stable. mill-board, bulk-heads, cabin-partition'^, piauo- 

Perhaps there is nothing more interesting and cases, chairs, tables, &c. One comjilete suite of 
instructivi, as shewing how the meaning of the jiapier-miiche furniture inlaid with motlier-ol'-j)carl 
word ‘rubbish’ varie.s, than the history of gas- was made a few years ago for the Ouoen of irtpain. 
making, 'To begin with: the coel which yields Woollen rags are always saleable lor the jnirpose 
most gas is what is termed ‘ cannel ’ coal, and of being ground to powder, coloured, and Ui-cd for 
is now worth from twenty-five to thirty shillings flock-papers and artificial flowers; wlnle they may 
a ton or more; whereas fifty years ago, before the be re-manufactured, no matter how old they may 
introduction of gas, it was looked upon as almost be, and witli a certain admixture of new wool, 
worthless. In distilling coal for ga,s, a liquor converted into a coarse kind of cloth largely 
is produced which for a long time was so great exported to South America. 

an inconvenience to the gas companies that they We might goon in this way almost ad infinitum^ 
actually paid for permission to drain it into shewing how one waste substance after another 
the common sewers, as the simplest way of get- lias been taken up and made into an important 
ting rid of it. This gas-liquor contains" salts of factor in the social economy; but enough has been 
ammonia, together with naphtha and tar; and said to prove tliat it is liot so easy as it might 
the tar is now made by repeated di.stillatiou to seem at first sight to say with any certainty,what 
yield pitch, benzole, creosote, carbolic acid, the is rubbish. Of tliis we may be sure—the vrisqr 
substance known as paraffine, and aniline. It men gi'ow and the more they learn of Nature’s 
seems strange now that these valuable products secrets, the le-^s they will throw away as useless. *, 
should ever have been thrown away as nsoh'ss ; After all. Nature is the* great alchemist; and • 
still stranger is it to learn that we derive from though necessity is sharpening our wits and mak- 
one of these waste substances the whole f-eries of irig ns very Jever at turning to account many a 
beautiful colours called aniUne dyes. Napluhaliuc j tjiing which our forefathers contentedly threw 
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iiWS7« still our Wfe look clamsy by the 

of hew, end oar d8etKy«rds and lumber-rooms 
i«i» iMit xepoklv^ adtidy receptacles compared 
^ imr vimmM MKoatoiy. 
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A5ir)(fei'B0tES OP AUTHOBS. 
TfiKUB ia ndways an additional interest attaching 
to a liook when we know something of its author 
or of the circumstances under which it was 
written. The knowledge that Milton was blind 
when he conceived the splendid imagery of Para- 
dite Lost, adds one more wonder to that marvel¬ 
lous production; and have we not from childhood 
pictured to ourselves John Bunyan in his pisoii- 
cell writing about the ‘Slough of Despond’ and 
the ‘ Shining Ones ’ in the Pilgrim’s Progress ? A 
number of incidents connected with the writing 
of well-known books, and other facts and amusing 
stories about authors, have been brought together 
by the same pen which wrote Anecdotes of Artists. 
A few of these we append. 

Those who have laughed over the exploits of 
John Gilpin—and who has not?—will read with 
interest tne following account of its origin. ‘It 
happened one afternoon, in those years when 
Clowper’s accomplished friend Lady Austen made 
a part of his little evening circle, that she observed 
him sinking into increased dejection. It was her 
custom on these occasions to try all the resourees 
of her sprightly powers for his immediate relief. 
She told him the story of John Gilpin—which 
had been treasured in her memory from her child¬ 
hood—to dissipate the gloom of the p.assing hour. 
Its effect on the fancy of Cowper had the air 
of enchantment. He iuforniod her the next morn¬ 
ing that ebullitions of laughter, brought on by 
his recollection of her story, had kept liiiii waking 
during the greatest part of the night, and that lie 
had turned it into a ballad.’ To Lady Austen’s 
suggestion also we are indebted for Cowpet’s poem 
of The Task 

‘Johnson, the publisher in St Paul’s Glmrcli- 
yard, obtained the copyright of Cowper s poems— 
which proved a great source of iiront to him -in 
the following manner. One evening a relation 
of Cowper’s called upon Johnson with a portion 
of the manuscript poems, which lie offered for 
publication, provided Johnson would publish them 
at his own risk, and allow the author to have 
a few copies to give to his friends. Johnson read 
the poems, approved of them, and accordingly pub-1 
lished them. Soon after they had appeared, there 
was scarcely a reviewer who did not load them 
with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn 
them to the butter-shops; and the public taste 
being thus foolishly misled, these charming effu¬ 
sions stood in the comer of the publisher’s shop 
for a long time as an unsaleable pile. At length 
Cowper’s relation called upon Johnson witli another 
bundle of the poet’s manuscript, which was offered 
and accepted upon the same terms as before. In 
this fresh collection was the jpoem of The Task. 
Not alarmed at the fate of the former publication, 
but^thoroughly assured of the great merit of the 
poems, they were published. The tone of the 
, reviewers became changed, and Cowper was hailed 
• as the first poet of the'age. The success of this 
second publication set the first in motion. Johnson 
soon reaped the fruits of his undaunted judgment, 
and Cowper’s poems enriched the publisher when 


the poet was in languishing cireumstance^. In 
October 1812, the oopyiight of Cowpeir’s poems 
, was put up for sale among the London hooksellera 
in thirty-two shares. Ts^ty of the i^iaros were 
sold at two hundred and twdve pounds each. 
The work; consisting of two octavo vdlnmes, was 
satisfactorily proved at the sale to net eight hun- 
! dred and thirty-four pounds per eunum. It had 
only two years of copyright} yet this same copy¬ 
right produced the sum of six thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-four pounds.’ 

Coleridge, among his many speculations, started 
a periodical in prose and verse entitled The- 
IPatchman, with tne motto, ‘ That aU might know 
the truth, and that the truth might make us free,’ 
He watched in vaiii! Coleridge’s incurable want 
of order and punctuality, and bis philosophical 
theories, tired out and diogusted his readers, and 
the work was discontinued after the ninth number. 
Of the unsaleable nature of this publication, he 
relates an amusing illustration. Happening one 
morning to rise at an earlier hour than usual, he 
observed his servant-girl putting an extravagant 
quantity of paper into the grate in order to light 
the fire, and he mildly checked her lor her waste¬ 
fulness!. ‘ La ! sir,’ replied Xauny, ‘ why, it ’a only 
Watchmen!’ 

‘ Stammering,’says Coleridge, ‘is sometimes the 
cause of a pun. Some one was mentioning in 
Lamb’s presence the cohl-li carted ness of the Duke 
of Cumijerland in restraining the Duchess from 
rushing up to the embrace of her sou, whom she 
had not seen for a considerable time, and insisting 
on her receiving him in state. “ Ilow honibly 
cold it was,” said the narrator. “Yes,” said Lamb, 
ill his stuttering way ; “ but you know he is the 
Duke of tJn-cmii-ber-land.”’ 

Cottle m his Life of Videridge, relates the follow¬ 
ing amusing incident: * I led the horse to the 
stable, when a fresh perjilexity arose. 1 removed 
the harness without dilUculty ; but after many 
strenuous efforts, I could not Remove the collar. 
In despair 1 called for assistance', when aid soon 
drew ni'ur. Mr Wordsworth brought his inge¬ 
nuity into exercise ; but after several unsuccesr.tul 
attempts, he relimjuislied the achievement as a 
thing altogether impracticable. Mr Coleridge 
now tried his luind, but shewed no more groom¬ 
ing skill than his predecessors; fur after twisting 
the poor horse’s neck almost to strangulation, and 
the groat danger of his eyes, he gave up the task, 
pronouncing that the horde’s head must have 
grown (gout or dropsy 1) since the collar was put 
on ; for, he said, “ it was a downright impossi¬ 
bility for such a huge os frontis to pass through so 
narrow a collar.” Just at this instant a servant- 
girl came near, and understanding the cause of 
our consternation : “ La! master,” said she, “ you 
don’t go aliout the work in the right way; you. 
should do like thiswhen turning the collar com¬ 
pletely upside down, she slipped it off in a mo¬ 
ment, to onr great Iminiliation and wonderment, 
each satisfied afresh that there were heights of 
knowledge in the world to which we had not 
yet attained.’ 

We are told of Fielding’s Tom Jones, that 
when the work was completed, the author ‘ being 
at the time hard pressed for money, took it 
to a second-rate publisher, with the view of 
selling it for what it would fetch at the moment. 
He left it with the bookseller, and called upon 
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him next day fojr Ms decMon. The paWisher Jolmssnl J^mblerg, lilm. and Inmi Jehnsonl 
hesitated, and requested another day for cotisideis Can you picture to yourselves the palpit»tion of 


told of the ne^tkMon for the sale of the mami’ 


morning, Fielding hastened to his appointment 
with as much apprehension, lest the bookseller 
should keep to his bargain, as he had felt the day 
before lest he should altogether decline it. To 
the author’s great joy, the ignorant trafficker in 
literature declined, and returned the manuscript 
to Fielding. He next set off with a light heart 
to his friend Thomson ; and the novelist and the 

{ >oet then went to Andrew Millar, the great pul> 
isher of the day. Millar, as was his practice with 
works of light reading, handed the roanusc.ript to 
his wife, who having read it, advised him by no 
means to let it slip through his lingers. Millar 
now invited the two friends to meet liim at a 
coffee-house in the Strand, where, alter dinner, 
the bookseller, with great caution, offered Field¬ 
ing two hundred pounds for the nuimisi'rii)t. The 
novelist was amazed at the largeness of the offer. 
“ Then, my good sir,” said he, recovering himself 
from this iiucxpected stroke of good fortune, “give 
me your hand—the book is yours. —And waiter,” 
continued lie, “ bring a coiqile of bottles of your 
best port.” Before Millar died, ho had cleans! 
eighteen thousand pounds by Tom Jones, out of 
which he generously made Fielding various pre- 
sent.s, to the amount of two thousand pounds ; and 
when he died, he beijneatlied a handsome legacj' 
to ('ach of Fielding’s sons.’ 

Tliere are some amusing stories told of the two 
Sheridans, father and sou. Sheridan—]>robiibly 
with a view to improving the iinamial eoiiditiou 
of the faintly - was vei; df'iirons that his son Tom 
should marry a yomig l.idy of large fortune; but 
lie knew that a Mi-s (.'allaiuler had already won 
his heart. 'I'lio father expatiating on the lidly of 
his son, at length broke out; ‘ Tom, if you 
marry (.’aroline Callander, I’ll cut you off with 
a shilling 1 ’ 

Tom looking maliciously at his father, said : 
‘Then sir, you must borrow it!’ 

In a large party one oveniiig, the conversation 
turned upon yonn;^ nien’.s ullowaiices at college. 
Tom dej lored the ill-judging parsimony of many 
parents in that respect. 

‘ I am sure Tom,’ said his father, ‘ you have no 
reason to complain; 1 always allowed you eight 
hundred pounds a year.’ 

‘ Yes, father, I confess you allowed it; but then, 
it was never paid ! ’ 

Hannah More and her sister visited Lomlon in 
1773 or 1774, and were the guests of (larrick. 
They were received with favour by .lohn.son, 
Reynolds, and Burke. Hanuah More’s sister has 
thus described their first interview with Johnson : 

‘ We have paid another visit to Sliss Reynohla ; 
she had sent to engage Dr Percy— Percy's Col¬ 
lection, now yon know hiin-^uito a sprightly 
modern, instead of a rusty antique, as I expected. 
He was no sooner gone, than the most amiable 
and obliging of women, Miss Reynolds, ordered 
the coach to take us to Dr Johnson’s very 
own house. Yes, Abyssinian Johnson! Dictionary 


going to tm ptos*, Tow to m 
hts old friood ItiohaidRon. Mrs WiUiamtL tAe 
blind poetess who Uve«i with him, was introduced 
to us. She is enga^^ng in her manners, her con¬ 
versation lively and entertaining. Miss Reynolds 
told the Doctor of alt our rapturous exclamations 
on the road. He shook his scientific head at 
Hannah, and smd she was “a silly thing." When 
our visit was ended, he colled for his hat, as it 
rained, to attend us down a very long entry to 
our coach; and not Easselas could have acquitted 
himself more en cavalierJ 

‘ Dr Johnson’s wigs were in general very shabby, 
and their fore-parts were burn^ away by the near 
approach to the candle which his short-sighted¬ 
ness rendered necessary in reading. At Streatham, 
Mr Thrale’s butler always had a wig ready; and 
as Jolinson passed Irom the drawing-room, when 
(iiiiucr was announced, the servant would remove 
the ordinary wig, and replace it with the newer 
one ; and this ludicrous ceremony was performed 
every day.’ 

Everybody lias heard of the ready wit of Douglas 
Jerrold : the following are a few specimens. ‘At 
[ a club of which Jerrold was a member, a fierce 
j Jacobite, and a friend as fierce of the Orange 
' cause, w'cre arguing noisily, and disturbing less 
' excitable conveivationalists. At length the Jacobite, 
a brawny Bcot, brought his fist down heavily upon 
the table, and roared at his adversary: “I tell you 
' what it is sir—I spit upon your King William ! ’’ 

‘ ’i'he friend of the Prince of Orange rose, and 
roared back to the Jacobite: “ And I sir, spit 
upon your Jame.s II. !” 

‘Jerrold, who had been listening to the uproar in 
silence, hereupon rang the bell, and shouted; 

“ Waiter, spittoons tor two !” 

‘At ail evening parly, Jerrold was looking at the 
(lancer.s, when seeing a very tall gentleman waltz¬ 
ing with a remarkably short lady, he said to a 
friend near: “Humph! there’s the mile dancing 
with the milestone 1 ” 

‘.lerrold and some friends were dining once at a 
tavern, and had a private room ; but alter dinner, 
the landlord, on the plea that the house was partly 
under repair, requested permission that a .stranger 
might take a chop in the apartment at a separate 
table. Tlie company gave the required permission; 
and the stranger, a man of commonplace aspect, 
w’as brought m, ate his chop in silence, and then 
fell asleep, snoring so loudly and discoi-dantly that 
the conversation could with difficulty he carried 
on. A gentleman of the party made a noise ; and 
the stranger, starting out of his nap, called out to 
Jerrold : “ I know you, Mr Jerrold - I know you j 
but you shall not make a butt of me I" 

“'Then don’t bring your hog’s head in here,” was- 
the instant answer ol the wit.’ 

The following is a story of Sir Walter Scott’s: 

‘ The chemical philosopliers Dr Black and. Dr 
Hutton were j>articular Iriends, though thei-e •vWis. 
something extiemely opposite in their external 
appearance and manner. Dr Black spoke with 
the English pronunciation, ’and with punctilious 
accuracy of expression. The geologist Dr Hutton 
was the very reverse of thi#; his conversation 
was conducted in broad phrases, expressed with a 
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Btrtmg Scotch accent, which often heightened the 
humour of what he said. It chanced that the 
two doctors had held some discourse together 
upon the folly of abstaining from feeding on the 
testaceous creatttres of the land, while those of the 
sea were cottsidered as delicacies. Wherefore not 
eat snails ? They are known to be nutritious and 
wholesome, and even sanative in some cases. _ The 
epicures of old praised them among the richest 
delicacies, and the Italians still esteem them. In 
short it was determined that a gastronomic experi¬ 
ment should be made at the expense of the snaila 
The snails were procured, fattened for a time, and 
then stewed for the benefit of the two philosophers 
only, who had either invited no guests to their 
banquet, or found none who relished in prospect 
the fi^ce de rSdsta'iice. A huge dish of snails 
was placed before them. Philosophers are but men 
after all; and the stomachs of both doctors began 
to revolt against the experiment. Nevertheless, 
though they looked with disgust on the snails, 
they retained their awe of each other, so that 
each conceiving the sensations of internal revolt 
peculiar to himself, began, with infinite exertion, 
to swallow in very small quantities the mess 
which he internally loathed. Dr Black at length 
shewed the white-feather, but in a very delicate 
maimer, as if to sound the opinion of his mess¬ 
mate. “ Doctor,” he said in his precise and quiet 
manner—“ doctor, do you not think that they taste 
a little—a very little green ?” “ Green ! ” vocife¬ 
rated Dr Hutton with a prefix we prefer to omit. 
“ Green indeed! Tak* them awa, tak’ them awa ! ” 
And starting up from the table, the doctor gave 
full vent to his feelings of abhorrence. So ended 
all hopes of introducing snails into the modern 
.cuisine, and thus was enewn the fact that philo- 
|«ophy can no more cure nausea than honour can 
tiset a broken limb.’ 

The following characteristic story of two ‘in¬ 
tellectual gladiators’ is related in A New Spirit 
of the Age: ‘Leigh Hunt and Carlyle were once 
present amongst a small party of equally well- 
known men. It chanced that the conversation 
rested with these two, both first-rate talkers, and 
the others sat well pleased to listen. Leigh Hunt 
had said something about the Islands of the Blest, 
or El Dorado, or the Millennium, and was flowing 
on in his bright and hopeful way, when Carlyle 
dropped some heavy tree-trunk across Hunt’s 
pleasant stream, and banked it up with philo¬ 
sophical doubts and objections at every interval 
of the speaker’s joyous progress. But the irre¬ 
pressible Hunt never ceased his overflowing anti¬ 
cipations, nor the saturnine Carlyle his infinite 
demurs to those finite flourishings. The listeners 
laughed and applauded by turns, and pitted them 
against each other, as the philosopher of Hope¬ 
fulness and of the Unhopeful. The contest con¬ 
tinued with all that ready wit, that mixture of 
pleasantry and profundity, that extensive know¬ 
ledge of books and character, with their ready 
application in argument or illustration, and that 
perfect ease and good-nature which distinguish 
ea<!h of these men. The opponents were so well 
matched that it was miite dear the contest would 
never come to an end by victow on either side. 
But the night was far advanceef, and the party 
broke up. They all sallied forth; and leaving the 
close room, the candles, and the arguments behind 
them, suddenly found themselves in presence qf 


a most brilliant starli^t mght. They all looked 
up. “ Now,” thought Hunt, “ Carlyle is done for; 
he can have no answer to that—There!” he 
shouted. “ Look up there! Look at that glorious 
harmony, which sinjgs with infinite voices an 
eternal song of hope in the soul of man.” 

‘ Carlyle looked up. The whole party remained 
silent, to hear what he would 8ay.„ They began ”^10 
think he was silenced at last—he was but mortal. 
But out of that silence came a few low-toned 
words in a broad Scotch accent And who on 
earth could have anticipated what the voice said i 
“ Eh I it's a sad sight” 

‘Hunt sat down on a door-step. They all laughed, 
then looked very thoughtful, then laughed again. 
Finally they bade each other “good-night” and 
betook themselves homeward with slow and serious 
pace. There might be some reason for sadness 
too. That brilliant firmament probably—we would 
rather say possibly—contained infinite worlds, 
each full of struggling and suffering beings—of 
beings who had to die—for life in the stars may 
imply that those bright worlds may also bo full 
of graves; all that life, like ours—our philoso¬ 
phers appear to have ignored Revelation in these 
thoughts—knowing not whence it came nor 
whither it goeth, and the brilliant universe in its 
great movement having perhaps no more certain 
knowledge of itself nor of its ultimate destination 
than hath one of the suffering specks that com¬ 
pose this small spot we inherit.’ 

We must confess to a preference for Leigh 
Hunt’s spirit; and with a few words of his on 
‘ Literary Localities,’ we conclude. He pleasantly 
says ; ‘ 1 can no more pass through Westminster 
without thinking of Milton ; or the Borough with¬ 
out thinking of Chaucer and Shakspeare; or Gray’s 
Inn without calling Bacon to mind ; or Blooms¬ 
bury Square without Steele and Akenskle, than 
I can prefer brick and mortar to wit and poetr}', or 
not see a beauty upon it beyond architecture, in the 
splendour of the recollection. - I once had duties 
to perform which kept me out late, at night, and 
severely taxed my healtli and 8i)Lrits. My j)ath 
lay through a neighbourhood in which Dry den 
had lived; and though nothing could be m<jre 
commonplace, and I used to be tired to tlie heart 
and soul of me, I never hesitated to go a little out 
of the way, purely that i might pass through 
Gerard Street, and so give myself the shadow of 
a pleasant thought.’ 

HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. 

CUAPTEU in. 

Within little more than a month after his wife’s 
interview with Sir Charles Stopford, Gerald 
Rivers was duly installed as station-master at 
Leaswood. Alice arrived a couple of days later 
by the evening train, bringing with her as geuerel 
servant a girl of eighteen, whom she had hired in 
London, and who knew nothing whatever of the 
antecedents either of her or her husband. In days 
gone by, Alice had been well known by sight at 
Leaswood Station, and to nearly every person in 
the neighbourhood for miles around, so that she 
was obliged to be very careful now in order to 
avoid recognition. When she went out in the 
daytime, which was not very often, she wore a 
veil so thick that even her own sistera would 
have passed her unknowing who was behind it; 
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while on those occasions when she took an 
after^usk ramble with her husl^d, a veil of 
a thinner textare effectually shielded her from 
observation. 

Gerald had been about a fortnight at his new 
duties when Mr Crewdson, his wife’s father, one 
day alighted from • the train. He was a stout 
wJiite-haired gentleman, who claimed the help of 
a thick cane when he walked, and whom his last 
attack of gout had left slightly lame. By the 
porters at the station* the flymen and others, he 
was known as ‘Old Pepper-corn’ or ‘Old Fire- 
away.’ Some of the heat of his temper would 
seem to have imparted itself to his complexion, 
which was not unlike a boiled lobster in tint. 

‘ So you are the new station-master, eh ? ’ he 
said, with a sort of disdainful grunt, as he sur¬ 
veyed Gerald from head to foot, 

‘ I am that person, at your service sir.’ 

‘ Humph ! I was quite satisfied with the man 
who was here before, and it was a tom-lboVs trick 
to send him away. I don’t suppose I shall be half 
as ivell satisfied with you.’ 

‘ You have not given me a trial yet sir.’ 

‘Oh, we shall soon put you to the proof. I 
hope you are a good liand at telegraphing.’ 

‘ Had I not been so, I should hardly have been 
here.’ 

‘ ’Jliat’s no answer. But let me tell you, young 
man, that your time here will bo a very short one 
unless you attend properly to my telegrams.’ 

‘ I shall give them every attention.’ 

‘You had better do so. Some of them are in 
eipluir, and with those you cannot be too par¬ 
ticular. An error of even a single letter might 
be of serious consequence to me. At whatever 
hour a message for me may arrive, you will lose 
no time in sending it up to my house by sjiecial 
messenger. If yon attend to me properly, there 
will be a turkey for yc)U at t'hristmas ; but if you 
don’t, why then, the. sooner you look out for 
another job the bettor.’ 

‘It’s only papa’s grumpy way,’ said Alice to 
Gerald, when told of the interview. ‘He’s very 
obstinate, and will have his own way; but at heart 
he’s as good as gold, as you will one day discover 
for yourself.’ 

Next morning Alice went up to London by the 
early train, and drove at once to Sir Charles 
Stopford’s. It was just eleven o’clock, and he 
was still lounging over his breakfast. He wel- 
come<l his god-daughter warmly, and ordered up 
some fresh cljocolate. 

‘ God-pa,’ said Alice at last, when she had told 
him all the news, ‘ is your broker—your man who 
buys and sells for you in the City—the same 
that is employed by papa ?’ 

‘ No. Boucher is my man. Your father’s 
mati is Sinimonds—a fellow that I don’t like at all.’ 

‘Then perhaps you won’t mind giving me a 
note to your Mr Boucher ? ’ 

‘ Why now ! A note indeed ! What kind of a 
note 1 ’ 

‘ A simple note of introduction, stating that the 
bearer is Mr Crewdson’a daughter, and that any 
commission I may ask him to do for me must 
have the same attention as if it were for yourself’ 

Sir Charles gave a long low whistle. ‘Why now, 
you don’t mean to say that you are going to 
speculate on the Stock Exchange ? ’ 

‘ Why should I not do a little in that line as 


well as yon or p^a?' asked Alice with a smile. 

‘ When I used to act as papa’s secretary, I learned 
to take quite an interest in the different kinds 
of stocks and in the rise and fall of the money 
market’ ^ 

‘ Ay, ay; that’s all very well. Bat that’s very 
different from buying and selling on your own 
account. You would be sure to bum your fingers 
before very long.’ 

‘ I shomd hardly do that, I think, god-papa. In 
any case, I have not much to lose, so shall not 
venture into very deep water.’ 

‘ Why now, it's just the sort of thing one might 
expect from your father’s daughter. My friend 
Crewdson made every penny of his fortune on 
the Stock Exchange, and I suppose there ’a a sort 
of mania in it that runs in the family. But if 
you could only have the benefit of your father’s 
advice, now ? ’ 

‘ That is quite out of the question. Had it not 
been so, there would have been no occasion for 
my errand here this morning.’ 

‘ Quite true, my pretty logician. Then I sup- | 
pose 1 must give you what you ask for.’ 

‘ Of course you must. The idea of your refusing 
your god-daughter such a trifle ! ’ 

When Alice had got what she wanted from Sir 
Charles, she drove at once to Plummer’s Court, 
Cornhill. She was fortunate enough to find Mr 
Boucher in his office. When he had read the 
note, he said: ‘ I need hardly tell you, Miss 
Crewdson, that my best services will always be at 
your disposal. I nave had many transactions with 
your father at one time or another.’ 

‘ I am married,’ said Alice, ‘ and my name is I 
Mrs Gerald. Any communications I may have to 
make to you will reach you iu the form of tele¬ 
grams from Leaswood station; but whenever a 
telegram from me reaches,yon, it must be acted 
upon with the utmost promptitude; not an hour 
must be thrown away.’ 

‘ I will give special instructions that any message 
from you shall be brought to me, wherever 1 may 
be, immediately on its arrival, and you may depend 
upon its having my most prompt attention.’ 

Day passed after day till several weeks had come 
and gone, during which time a considerable num¬ 
ber of telegrams reached Leaswood Station for Mr 
Crewdson, each one of which was shewn to Alice 
by her husband before being sent on by a special 
messenger to Brookfield. More than one of these 
telegrams was in cipher, but that fact did not 
seem to cause Mrs Rivers much difficulty. Before 
her marriage aud during her father’s frequent 
attacks of gout, she had often acted as his secretiuy, 
and the keys to the two different kinds of crypt^ 
gram made use of by certain of his telegraphic 
correspondents were thoroughly understood by her. 

At length one day tliere came a message 
addressed to her father, which, when translated by 
Alice, caused her cheeks to flame and her eyes to 
light up with sudden fire, and set her whole frame 
aglow with intense excitement. Gerald, who had 
been out to attend to one of his trains while his 
wife interpreted the me.ssage, looked and wondeepd 
but said nothing, waiting quietly for the explanar 
tion which he knew a few minutes must bring. 
The message was headed : ‘From Edgar Crewdson, 
New York, to Edward B. Crewdson, Brookfield, 
near Leaswood Station, Midhmdshire, England.’ 

1 | had been seat by submarine cable to London 
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in the first instance, and thence forward to 
Leaswood. ‘It is from my uncle Edgar in 
America,' said Alice; a fact w’hich Gerald had 

g uessed already. Then she rose suddenly from 
er seat and fiiang her arms round her husband’s 
neck and burst into tears. ‘At last, my love, at 
lt«t! ’ she murmured. ‘ Surely the sunshine is 
coming at last.' 

‘May I read it?' asked Gerald. The answer, 
with her head still on his shoulder, was a pressure 
of her arras; so Gerald took up the paper, on which 
his wife’s writing was still wet, and read as follows: 
‘Buy up all the Beep Lim you can lay hands on. 
Struck oil once more. This may be relied on. 
Private information. Wall Street in the dark yet' 
Gerald was puzzled, and his face betrayed it. 

‘You darling old ignoramus!' said his wife 
between laughing and crying. 

‘ I confess that I can make neither head nor tail 
of it,’ he said. 

‘ And yet it is very, very simple.’ 

‘To clever little wives like you perhaps, but 
not to stupid husbands like me. Pray, what may 
be the meaning of Deep Lips ? ’ 

‘ Deep Lips is the name of a silver mine in 
Colorado, the shares in which can be bought or 
sold on the London Stock E.’cchange like any other 
scrip. These shares have been quoted at a very 
low figure for the last two years, as it was believed 
that the mine was all but worked out. The phrase 
“Struck oil once more” can have but one meaning: 
that the miners have unexpectedly come across a 
fresh lode or vein of silver—doubtless a very ricli 
one, judging from my uncle’s emphatic rerjuest to 
papa to buy up all the shares he can lay hands on. 
The words “Wall Street in the dark yet "mean 
that the news embodied in the telegram is not yet 
known to the buyers and sellers in New York. 
The moment it is known to them, a score telegrams 
will flash across the Atlantic to the same purport 
as this one. In a case like this an hour will 
often make all the difference in the world ; and if 
we are only fortunate enough to be first in the 

field, why then, I think- But never mind just 

now what I think. Every moment is precious, 
and I must telegraph Boucher “ slick away.” ’ 
Seizing pen, ink, and paper, Alice (hislied off the 
following message : ‘ From Mrs Gerald, Leaswood, 
to Mr Boucher, No. 11 Plummers Court, Cornhill, 
Buy up in my name all the Deep Lip stock now in 
the market. Not a moment must be lost. 1 will 
be with you at ten to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Not another word till you have despatched my 
message,’ said Alice as she gave the pai)cr into 
her husband’s hands. Like the sensible man he 
was, Gerald simply nodded and left the room. 
Five minutes later he was back again. 

‘ Seut it ?' asked Alice anxiously. 

‘Every word. And now perhaps, you will 
explain still further ? ’ 

‘ Willingly.’ 

‘ But first I had better send the message to your 
father at Brookfield.' 

AHce looked at her watch. ‘It is now one- 
thhty,’ she said. ‘ It will take the man an hour to 
get to Brookfield, and another hour to return, by 
which time it will be three-thirty. Allovring 
another half-hour for ‘a telegram from papa to 
reach Mr Simmonds his broker, that will bring tlie { 
time to four o’clock-*-too late in the day for busi- { 
ness on the Stock Exchange. Yes, you may sen^ j 


the message ; Boucher will have had a fair start, 
If he does his duty, there will not be a Deep Lip 
share to be had for love or money by to-morrow 
morning.' 

‘ Which means/ said Gerald, * that you are 
taking advantage of your knowledge of the infor¬ 
mation conveyed in your uncle's telegram, to fore¬ 
stall your father’s action in the matter, and make 
the information worthless so far as he is concerned.’ 

‘ That is precisely what I am doing,’ said Alice 
with emphasis. ‘ 1 was not my father’s secretary 
for so long a time without learning something. 
He has refused to forgive me or to condone my 
marriage unless I can go to him with six thousand 

1 )ounds. He does not ask me whether I am 
lappy. He has no curiosity as to the kind of man 
I nave made my husband, lie simply says: 
“ Bring me six thousand pounds, and all shall be 
forgiven.” To meet his mercenary views, 1 must 
become mercenary myself. All is fair in love, 
war, and on the Stock Exchange. The moment 
the information conveyed in this message reaches 
my father, he will take advantage of it by tele¬ 
graphing to his broker to buy up every Deep Lip 
share in the market. 1 happen to see the message 
first, and I take the first adviuitage of it; that is 
all.’ 

‘ I am afraid that you are making me a con¬ 
federate in a A'ory nefarious scheme,' said Gerald, 
looking as if he hardly knew whether to laugh or 
he seriou.?. 

‘ In thi.s ca.se the end must justify the mean«. 
It is just the sort of ruse that pajta himself would 
delight in—^^jnst the sort of advantage that he 
would he the first to take.’ 

‘Then you arc buying for what i.s culled a 
“ rise ? ” ’ said Gerald. 

‘ Precisely so. If the information conveyed hy 
my uncle’s telegram he correct—and he is too old 
a soldier in tlie field of sjicimlation not to know 
what he is about—then will Deep Lips go uj>, up, 
up, as soon as the intelligence becomes generally 
known, and your wife will have nnule a very 
lucky hit. Of course my object will be to scdl 
out and realise as soon as the share.s have reached 
what, in Boucher’s opinion, seems something like 
their maximum value.’ 

‘ But suppose the information conveyed in your 
uncle’s telegram prove to be incorrect, and the 
shares don’t go up at all—what iIkui I ’ 

‘Why, even in that case, tl»ey cannot sink 
much lower than they are at present, and u.s a 
consequence,my loss will he proportionately trifling. 
But 1 won’t even tliink that loss is possible.’ 

‘ Can it he possible that it is my wife who is 
doing all this ?' 

‘Your wife? Wliy not, dear? The whole 
affair is as sim})1e as A B C.’ 

‘ But to think of your originating such a 
scheme!’ 

‘Now you know the reason why I interceded 
with Sir Charles to have you appointed as station- 
master at Leaswood.’ 

‘ Then the scheme that you are carrying out to¬ 
day has been hatching in your brain from tl^ first ? ’ 
‘Certainly. It came to me like a llash of 
inspiration on the very day that we received 
pa^’s letter.' 

‘ You are a strange girl, and I sometimes think 
that it will take me my lifetime to read you 
thoroughly.’ 
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Tlien Gerald left the room, taking the telegram 
with him, w'hich he sent off at once by one of his 
porters to Brookffeld. After the departure of the 
next train he came in :or an early cup of tea. 

‘With regard to ibis telegram,’ said Gerald as 
he sat down at table, ‘it is written in a cipher 
different from any that I have seen before: it is 
nothing but a mass of figures.’ 

‘The cipher is a private one, agreed upon 
between niy father and my uncle, and used by 
them alone. It is of a* kind that defies the scrutiny 
of an outsider, and yet can be read by a child who 
possesses the key. The key to this kind of crypto¬ 
gram is a book~a book previously agreed upon 
by the parties communicating with each other. 
The book agreed upon in this case, as I happen 
to know through having been papa’s secretary, is 
a certain edition of Walker’s Dictionary, of which 
I took care to provide myself with a copy before 
coming to Leaswood. When once the book is 
known, the I’est is as simple as may be. lict us 
take the firet sentence of the telegram, for instance, 
which, when interpreted, runs as follows: “Buy 
up all the Deep Lips you can lay hands on.” As 
originally telegraphed it ran thus: “ Seven ought 
dot eleven stroke five nine nine dot one three 
stroke one seven dot tw’o seven ”—and so on, which 
when imt down in actual figures would look tiuis : 
70.11 1 599 . 1:5 1 17.27 I 552.7 | 140.14 | &c. I now 
take my dictionary, and turning to page seventy, 
count till I come to the eleventh w’ord from the 
to]>, which I find to be the word Buy. Then turn¬ 
ing to page five liuiidred and ninety-nine, 1 count 
ilown to the tliirteenth word from the top, and 
find it to be tlic word up. Proceeding by the 
same method, I work gradually through the tele¬ 
gram, with wliat re.sult you know. Of course 
everything depended on my knowledge of the 
book used between my father nd uncle. Had I 
not known that, llm telegram would have remained 
a dead-letter to me for cvei.’ 

ClIArTER IV. 

At five minutes past ten ne.\t morning, Mrs 
< Jerald, as she called licrself, walked into the 
ollice of Mr Boucher. ‘ Did you receive my tcle- 
guam yesterday afternoon ? ’ were her first anxious 
words. 

‘ i did, and acted on it immediately.’ Then as 
he handed her a chair : ‘ 1 hope j'ou will pardon 
me for 1 “.marking that your choice of au invest¬ 
ment is hardly one that would recommend itself 
to my experience.’ 

‘ 1 suppose not,’ said Alice quietly. ‘ But I had 
my reasons.’ 

'‘ Oh, of course,’ rejoined Boucher. ‘ Your father 
is known as one of our boldest and most success¬ 
ful speculators; and you, ns his daughter, would 
hardly be likely to make any very serious mi.stake. 
But still ’- 

‘ But still had you been going to lay out money 
of vour own, you would not have done as I have 
done.’ I 

‘ Cerliinly not, unless I had more spare capital 
than I knew what to do with ; and hardly then.’ 

‘There’s one comfort—they cannot sink much 
lower than they are now,’ 

‘ But you, I presume, are buying for a rise 1 ’ 

‘ Precisely so,’ 

A significant shrug was the broker’s only I'jply. 


‘ To what extent have you bought for me ? ’ 

Boucher named the figure—a large one. 

‘ I should not have thought there was so much 
in the market.’ 

‘ People look on them as a bad lot, and are only 
too glad to find a customer.’ 

‘So much the better for those who have the 
courage to buy,’ said Alice as she rose to go, ‘ 1 
will call in again between three and four. Mean¬ 
while, if there are any more to be had, buy 
them.’ 

At three forty-five Mrs Rivers was again at Mr 
Boucher’s office. 

‘ A few more were offered to-day and I bought 
them,’ were the broker’s first words. ‘Singular 
to say, Simmonds, your father’s broker, has been 
inquiring after Deep Lips all day. Hearing 
that I had bought heavily yesterday, he sent on 
one of his people to know whether I had any to 
dispose of, even going to the extent of offering 
three and an eighth more than this morning’s 
(^notation ; but in the absence of any instructions 
from you, I declined all overtures.’ 

‘ You did quite right, Mr Boucher. Don’t part 
with a single share till you have my instructions 
to do so. Meanwhile, as it is nearly mid-day 
before the newspapers reach us down at Leaswood, 

I shall be glad if you will telegraph the closing 
price to me each afternoon,’ 

‘ Sharp girl that, very—regular chip of the old 
block,’ was Boucher’s comment to himself as he 
ran through the telegraphic news in next morning’s 
Times, where the following paragraph at once 
caught his attention : ‘ Reliable advices from San 
Francisco state that the Deep Lip Silver Mining 
Company have just struck a vein of unusmd 
thickness. Shares going up rapidly.’ 

A few days later, as Gerald was seated behind 
the open pigeon-hole of his little office waiting to 
book any passengers who might be going by the 
next train, his attention was attracted by the 
loud tones of two people in the >vailing-room 
outside. 

‘ I tell you, Stopford, I was never more annoyed 
in my life,’ said one, and Gerald knew at once who 
was tlic speaker. ‘My brother, who, as he thought, 
had got the information before it was known to 
any one else in New York, was actually at the 
trouble to send me a message by cable telling me 
to buy up all the Deep Lips I could lay hands on. 
Of course, 1 acted on the message without an houi'’8 
unnecessary delay; but, would you believe it, 
when Siiniuond.s went on ’Change next morning 
there was not a single Deep Lip to be Lad ! Some 
vagabond bad been there before me and had 
bought up every mother’s sou ol ’em, and now 
they ’re going up like wild-fire. Thousands out of 
my pocket. Never was so sold in my lito before. 

‘Why now, Crewdsou, that only goes to prove 
that there are other speculators m the world as 

clever as you.’ „ , -n . 

‘ They were bought through Boucher too. But 
he’s as close as wax. No getting a word out of 
him. Some confounded Yank’s at the bottom of 

it all, never fear,’ » , 

Mr Crewd.son had stated no more than the 
truth when he said that the Deep Lip shm-es were 
oing up like wild-fire. A-iice had a telegram from . 
Ir Boucher every afternoon. It was an anxious 
time for her. For three w'eel^s the shares went up 
day by day. At the end of that time they te- 
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mained etaliionary for two daj's. The following 
morning they drooped one-eighth. Alice at once 
took alarm, and teleOTaphed Boucher to sell every¬ 
thing. Three 4ayB later a post-letter reached her. 
‘Read the news, dear, and resign your railway 
situation at once,’ she said to her husband as she 
handed hiui the letter. 

‘ Seven thousand five hundred and fifty pounds! ’ 
read Gerald in amazement. 

‘ Yes ; and all out of one lucky speculation in 
Deep Lip shares. Now, I am ready to go to 
papa.’ ' 

And to her father she went; but not till after 
Gerald had sought and found relief from his duties 
at Lc4iswood. Mr Orewdson made Old FurnivaFs 
Hotel his home when in London, and there it was 
tliat Alice sought and found him. As fortune 
would have it. Sir Charles Stopford happened to 
be lunching with his friend that morning. Mrs 
Rivers hardly gave the waiter time to announce 
her before she followed him into the room. Mr 
Crewdson started up from his chair. 

* Why—Alice ! You here! Why have you 
come 1 What is the meaning of this intrusion ? ’ 
But before he could say another word his daughter’s 
arms were round his neck, and her warm kisses 
were being rained over his face. ‘Did I not 
forbid you ? ’ he said. ‘Did I not say that I would 
not see you 1 ’ 

‘ You did, papa; and very hard I thought it of 
you. You did forbid me to come near you unless 
I could fulfil the one condition named in your 
letter.’ 

‘ Condition, indeed! I remember nothing about 
any condition. What on earth do you mean ‘I ’ 

‘ Did you not say in the only letter you have 
written me since my marriage that on the day I 
could bring you six thousand pounds—being an 
equivalent to the dowry you at one time intended 
to give me—you would forgive and forget every¬ 
thing, and take your little Alice back again to 
your heart? Surely, surely you cannot have 
forgotten! ’ 

‘ And did I really say all that ? ’ 

‘ Certainly you did. I have your letter in my 

{ (ocket. You shall read your own words if you 
ike.’ 

‘ No need, girl—no need. My memory is 
treacherous at times ; but I’ve not quite forgotten 
that letter. So you’ve come to tell me that my 
condition was too hard a one, that you and your 

poverty-stricken husband ’- 

‘ One moment, papa. I come to tell you that 
your condition is fulfilled—is more than fulfilled. 
Here is my bank-book. Look inside it, and there 
vou will find standing in the name of Gerald 
Eivers—^my husband’s name—a deposit of seven 
thousand five hundred pounda’ 

‘ Why now, really this is most extraordinary ! ’ 
exclaimed Sir Charlea 

Mr Crewdson said nothing; hut his hands 
trembled so much as he took the bank-lx)ok that 
he could hardly hold it. He turned redder than 
ever,., and then he cleared his voice loudly and 
put on his most portentous frown. Then he 
opened the book and looked vacantly at the 
writing for a moment or two, and then with a 
muttered exclamation be shut the book and threw 
it across the table to Sir Charles. ‘ Those hank 
fellows write such a ^llainous scrawl that there’s 
no making head or tail of their pot-hooks,’ he said. 


‘Here it is, sure enough,’ said Sir Charles, 
peering at the figures through his double we- 
glasses, ‘An amount of seven thousand nye 
hundred pounds deposited three days ago in 
the Westminster Bank to the credit of Gerald 
Rivers.’ 

! But Alice was on her father’s knee by this 
time, and had her arms round his nock, and was 
j kissing him with tears in her eyes and a smile 
I on her lips. 

‘You’ll have to give wav, old friend, there’s 
not a doubt of it,’ continued Sir Charles, ‘ if you 
made such a promise as my god-daughter says you 
made.’ 

‘You were not only to forgive me, papa, hut 
you were to give me another six thousand pounds 
to put to my husband’s.’ 

I ‘ But—but—I don’t understand,’ stammered Mr 
Crewdson. ‘ I thought you had married a man 
who was not worth a penny ? ’ 

‘My husband on our wedding-day was worth 
just twenty pounds in hard cash.’ 

‘ Then this is a legacy, I suppose ? ’ 

‘No; not a legacy. We have been taking a 
leaf out of your book, papa, and speculating on 
’Change.’ 

‘ .^)ecnlating 1 And is this the result ? 

‘ 'That is the* result.’ 

‘ Her father’s daughter ; I always said she was,’ 
soliloquised Sir Charles. ‘ What a pity she wasn’t 
born a boy! ’ 

‘ Then you must have been deucedly lucky—far 
more lucky than I’ve been for a very long lime. 
May I ask the name of the particular stock which 
you favoured with your confidence ? ’ 

‘ Gerald and I made all our money by specu¬ 
lating in Deep Lip mining shares.’ 

Mr Crewdson sat aghast, and well he might. 

* Where is this husband of yours ? ’ ho gasped 
out at length. 

‘ Oerahl is waiting outside.’ 

‘ Bring him in, and let us have a look at him.’ 

But it was not till more than a year afterwards, 
when Gerald had grown to be like a son of his 
own to the old man, that Alice tohl her father by 
what means she had become possessed of tJie 
information which enable<l her to achieve such a 
happy result by her bold speculation in Deep Lip 
shares. It is needless to add that she was for¬ 
given. 

ODD ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Ajtsouncrmeots, either in the newspapers or 
posted up for the perusal of all corners, are some¬ 
times so droll that we have selected one or two 
for the amusement of our readers. 

Mr Caudal of Kansas, who thought it necessary 
to advertise that he had brought his wooing to a 
successful issue, issued the following notice: ‘From 
tliis time forth, hereafter and for ever, until Miss 
Anne Gould becomes a widow, all young men are 
requested to withdraw their particular attentions.’ 
In less happy plight was the ousted lover who 
thus addressed his supplanter in the columns 
of_the Gemral Advertiser: ‘Whereas, on Sunday 
April 12th 1750, there was seen in Cheapside, 
between the hours of four and five in the after¬ 
noon, a young gentleman, dressed in a light- 
coloured coat, with a blue waistcoat trimmed with 
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silver lace, along with a yoong lady iu mourning, 
going towards St Martin’s, near Aldei-sgate. This 
IS therefore to acquaint the said gentleman (as a 
friend) to be as exp^i' ^ous as possible in the aifair, 
lest otherwise he ehculd unhappily meet with the 
same disappointment at last, by another stepping 
in, in the meantime; as a young gentleman has 
been lately served by the aforesaid young lady, 
who, after a courtship of these four months last 
past, and that with her approbation, and in the 
most public manner {)ossible, and with the utmost 
honour as could possibly become a gentleman. 
Take this sir, as a friendly hint’ 

Another victim of feminine fickleness, disinclined 
to accept his dismissal, lately issued the following 
‘Card’ in the UumhoUt Times: ‘Warning to hum 
it me concenit—Missis Christine Rossow, wido of 
Gotfried Rossow desisad, had prommisset me to go 
in the bounds of mattrimony with me. From 
ankiiowing grounds now slie decline to fulfill her 
prommissea. In regard to that I heard from good 
autorita that zum underhaudet game bin plait 
behint my bac, from zum auprinciple fellos, 
kiioingly, given my prommisset bride boggy rides 
and pronienadings”; probably der is were the 
rabbit lais in the pepper. Bout to there beunefit I 
publicly notefy them herewith, keep hands of, or 
prossecution in lawofHo way will follow. I intende 
to let tliem not impose and tramp on me.— 
Fhki>b:uick lIi;i.LEn.’ 

The jilted one might have couched his defiant 
complaint in belter English, still he attains 
greater intelligibility than tlie concoctor of a 
notice once, if not now, to be seen at a Welsh 
railway station; ‘List of Ikjoking. You passen¬ 
gers must careful. For have their level money 
for tickets, and to apply at once for asking tickets 
when will booking Muudow o]»eu ; no tickets to 
have after departure of the train.’ Somebody 
blundered too, when the Soiub-ea.stern Railway 
carriages were jdacn ded: ‘ t’oinpartuients are 
reserved for passengi rs wishing to smoke, and they 
are labelled to that eil'ectan intimation as ambi¬ 
guous as the Western blacksmith’s; ‘No bosses 
shotlded Sundays except Sickness and Death;’ and 
a.s likely to be wrongly interpreted as the warning: 
‘Young ladies shoulil set good exainjiles, for young 
men will follow them,’ which some one chalked on 
the wall of a Y«)Hng Ladies’ School, for the edifica¬ 
tion of the fair students. 

It would never do to take some things as read. 
A religious journal announcing a forthcoming 
fancy-fair, told its readers: ‘The animal sale of 
the ladies of the society will take place on Thurs¬ 
day next’ A Boston cafe-keeper, after calling 
attention to his choice wines, cigars, and oysters, 
adds; ‘Families and parties supplied either on 
shell, per gallon, or codked to order ; ’ and a shoe¬ 
maker advertises his readiness to furnish boys 
and girls at all prices, and boasts that his babies’ 
department pleases everyboily, offering ‘ the 
greatest choice in the world.’ Such an anuounee- 
nient might be taken literally, if it met one’s 
eyes in New York, where ‘Babies or children 
exchanged’ challenges the attention in a shop- 
window, and is only one of many strange notifica¬ 
tions. 

To be Jack of all trades rather than master of 
one is now a common aim, so we ai-e not at all as¬ 
tonished at the versatile Anna Aguker annuuncing 
that she ‘attends as sick-nurse, watches dead 


bodies, repairs straw chairs, applies leeches, and 
makes pastries, desserts, and delicacies.’ Equally 
anxious to turn a penny in one way or another is 
the denizen of a London back-street, whose modest 
card runs: ‘ Goods removed, messages taken, 
carpets beaten, and poetry composed on any sub¬ 
ject.’ But this inglorious Milton mu.st yield the 
palm to Bumess and Son, on whose signboard, put 
up some sixty years ago, was to be read: ‘ Black¬ 
smith’s and barber’s work done here, horse-shoeing 
and shaving, locks mended and hare-curled, bleed¬ 
ing, teeth-drawing, and all other farriery work; 
all sorts of spirates licker akording to the late 
comerce treaty. Tak notis ; my wife keeps skool 
and lerns folks as yu shall; teches reading and 
riling, and all other langurtches, and has assistants 
if required, to teach horritory, sowing, the mathe¬ 
matics, and all other fashionable diversions.’ 

The orthographical originality displayed by 
Buruess and Son would have delighted Artemus 
Ward. Says that pleasant writer somewhere: 
‘Sweetness is tiresome, variety is pleasing. I 
have a correspondent whose letters are a refresh- 
nmnt to me; there is such a breezy unfettered 
originality about his orthogr^hy. He always 
spells cow with a large K. Now that is just as 
ood as to spell it with a small one. It is better, 
t gives the imagination a broader field, wider 
scope. It suggests to the mind a grand, impres¬ 
sive, new kind of cow.’ Obadiah Siegers thought 
a little h answered the purpose equally well, giving 
all whom it might concern due ‘ nottis’ that 
‘ know kow is alloued in these medders, euy men 
or women letten there kows run the rode wot gits 
inter my medders aforesaid, shall have his tail cut 
off by me.’ As unconventional a speller as Oba¬ 
diah or the showman’s friend was the Missourian 
who wrote on his fence: ‘Ce hear! Eye don’t 
want ennybodi that has bosses which has the 
eppidutick influenze or any uther name to cum 
thru this gait. Kep shi ! ’—a warning probably 
as effective as the more verbose notice a sports¬ 
man came across in Indiana, which ran thus: 

‘ Notis, to men who cum on my plais with guns, 
hurraying voices and braying dogs, ashooting 
and akilling my gaim. I will no longer stand it, 
for 1 have only three coveys of quales and not to 
exceed ten squerrels on my plais which I want for 
myself, and to those men who bring there dogs 
and hurraying voices here akilling my birds will 
be fined according as law for I u^ant all the wood¬ 
peckers as they are by nature a ravishing animal 
for worms and such-like, and my jay-birds hurt no 
won, and if let alone will help me muchly in the 
spriug to keep away grewb worms ami the like. I 
want all my woodchucks for my eteiiig as 1 never 
disturb them, keeping them to get fat, when they 
air worth to me as mutch as my cluckens air. I 
say this to inform sum fools from Logansport who 
seem to like to kill my woodchucks and says for 
the fun I mean business as shure as I now sine 
my name.’ This woi'thy would have done better 
to have imitated the brevity of the game-preserver 
up North, who said his say in lour words.; ‘No 
Gimen Aloud Here I’ . 

Far more satisfactory to contemplate must have 
been the board of the Arkansas ferryman, with its 
hospitable intimation: ‘Ef ennybody cums hear, 
arter licker, or to git across the river, they can jes 
blow this hear horn, and ef J don’t cum when my 
Betsy up at the hous hears the korn blown, abe’u 
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cum down and sell them the licker or set them 
across the river when i’m away from hoam.— John 
Wii-soN. A.J?.—Them that can’t red will have to 
go to the Hons arter Betsy, taint but half a mile 
there.’ 


ITEMS OF AMERICAN FARMING. 
On the present exciting subject of American 
farming, there occur the following items in the 
letter of a correspondent of The Times: 

* Farming on a scale unparalleled except in Cali¬ 
fornia is prosecuted in the Red River Valley. This 
dates from the year 1875, when several capitalists 
bought vast tracts of land there. Mr B. P, 
Cheney of Boston, and Mr Oliver Dalrymple of 
St Paul, purchased five thousand acres, of which 
three thousand five hundred will be under cultiva¬ 
tion this spring. Last year they harvested forty- 
two thousand bushels of wheat, six thousand of 
oats, and three thousand of barley. The machinery 
on this farm consists of forty ploughs, sixteen 
seeders, forty harrows, sixteen harvesters, three 
steam thrashing-machines, and three portable 
steam-engines. As many as a hundred men are 
employed at the busiest season. Mr Cass has a 
farm of six thousand acres. Nearly the whole 
will be sown with wheat this year. Large though 
these farms are, yet they seem small in comparison 
with tliat belonging to Mr William Dairymple ; it 
covers thirty square miles. The quantity sown 
with wheat last year was twenty thousand nine 
hundred acres ; the yield was two hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels. Seventy-five reaping and 
binding machines were used to h.arvest the crop, 
the work being done at the rate of one thousand 
acres a day. This farm i.s managed on the plan of 
a factory. It is divided into sections of two 
thousand acres, over each of which an overseer is 
placed; he carries out the orders of Mr D.al- 
rymple just as a brigadier-general carries out 
the orders of the commander-in-chief of an 
army. Comfortable dwellings are provided for 
the overseers, wdiile there is a boarding-house 
for the accommodation of the farm-labourers. 
Each section has its granary, stables, machine- 
shop, and engine-house. Indeed, the vast estate 
is really divided into a number of separate farms, 
each being complete in itself, and all being 
subject to a common head. Four hundred and 
fifty labourers and upwards of three hundred 
horses and mules are employed on this farm; 
three book-keepers are required to register the 
accounts, and two cashiers to receive and disburse 
the money. Indeed, the whole arrangements are 
designed to assimilate the production of grain to 
the operations of a manufactory. The idyllic side 
of farming has no place here. The fanner is a 
capitalist^ and the farm-labourer is called a 
hand ” and treated as one. Advocates of spade- 
husbandry -will see nothing to admire in this 
wholesale method of cultivating the soil, and they 
will maintain that if this system should grow in 
favour, the day must drrive when, in the United 
States as in certain European countries, there will 
be a permanent and frigid separation between the 
tillers of the soil and its owners. However, whil^ 


land continues as plentiful and easily acquired in 
the United States os it was during the Middle 
Ages, when the existing large estates were formed 
in Europe, the citizens of that country wiU dis¬ 
regard gloomy forebodings and will coutinue to 
lavish their admiration upon a successful capitalist 
like Mr Dalrymple. His farm is a common topic 
of glorification among the citiaens of the new 
North-west, and of admiring envy among the 
dwellers in less fertile parts of the laud.’ 

In reporting the extent of cereal crops in 
America, it is not usually considered that the 
enormous production is due to the virgin fertility 
of the soil, which must in time be exhausted, and 
require the recruitment of manures. In a few 
years, the land must either be supplemented by 
restoratives, or go out of cultivation. The day of 
agricultural difficulty is coming in the New World, 
as it long since came in the Old. 


SUMMER ON THE WANE. 

Brief grow the waning days; the poplars shed 
Their serried showers of crimson o’er the path, 
itnd g.athering swallows, on the river-brink. 

Twit ilieir departing notes. The dusky bats 
Begin to congregate beneath the eaves, 

Breaming of w-inter-sleep ; the lazy pike 
Bask on the river-surface, revelling 
In the last warmth of Summer. 

On the elms, 

The speckled starlings gathering, loud bold 
A noisy conncil ; and tko blue-barred jays, 
White-banded magpies, and spruce jackdaws join 
To swell the clamorous chorus. 

On the bank, 

The warm South bank—jmrple s^hiue forth the bells 
Of Autmaii violets, last lingerers, 

When gone, the flowers of Summer ! So, oft shines 
A virtuous life, unrecognised, unknown, 

By a censorious world ! 

Close in, tiie da)'s. 

With gray, yet golden twilight; Winter comes, 
Comes on apace, and his wiiite-shrouding .snows 
Again shall shortly veil the slumbering Earth ! 
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OUR OCEAN MAIL-STEAMERS. 

It would be difficult to name auy grander product 
of modern invention than the magnificent ocean 
mail-steamers which convey our letters from Eng¬ 
land to—almost literally—the uttermost parts of 
the earth. The excellence of the materials used ; 
the perfection of the workmanship; the amount 
of space obtained in proportion to the weight; 
the economy of fuel in raising steam rapidly; 
llie labour-saving appliances in every part of the 
majestic lloating fabric ; the use of telegraphy and 
telephony in the instantaneous conveyance of 
messages and instructions from one compartment 
to another; the almost unerring punctuality in 
departure and arrival ; and the lu-vurious accom¬ 
modation for passengers -all . .nnbiue to make an 
ocean mail-steamer a ‘thing of beauty’ if not a 
■* joy for ever.’ ' 

The point which wc take up on the present 
occasion is, not the excellence of the arrangements 
made by the several Companies, but the manner 
in which the publitf benefit by healthy competi¬ 
tion. In proportion as the mail-steamers carry 
more passengers and more freight, the smaller is 
the sum paid by the Postmaster-general for the 
conveyance of the British mails from Great Britain 
to various quartera of the globe. 

Let us glance at the North American mails, 
from England to Canada and the United States. 
Canard, as most of our readem know, has been 
the most famous name in connection M'ith this 
route. Mr—afterwards Sir Samuel—Canard joined 
in partnership with Messrs Burns and M'lver, built 
splendid ocean-going steamers, and organised a 
system so admirable as to satisfy alike the 
postal authorities, the travelling public, and the 
shippers of merchandise. For many years the 
Canard Company stood alone; hut the irrepres¬ 
sible energy of Liverpool men has in later times 
studdecl the Atlantic with numerous fleets of mag- 
nificent mail-steamers. By degrees the Postmaster- 
general recognised the expediency of admitting 
these other Companies, or some of them, to share 
with Messrs Cunard the transatlantic mail-service; 


the' result of which has been a lowering of the 
cost for conveying letters across the Atlantic. 

Two systems have been acted upon : (1) a fixed 
subsidy for carrying all the mails ^at may be 
presented on certain days; and an ocean 
freight according to the weight of each mail. 

I From 1868 to 1876 inclusive, Messrs Cunard 
[ performed their share of the work for seventy 
thousand a year; Messrs Inman took a smaller 
portion for thirty-five thousand pounds a year; 
while the North German Lloyd were paid by 
weight. At first the ocean posture paid by govern¬ 
ment to the Companies was one sbilling per ounce 
for letters, threepence per pound for newspapers, 
and livepence per pound tor book-packets. In 
1870 a sudden fall from one shilling to threepence 
per ounce took place for letters—unquestionably 
a great advantage to the public on both sides of 
the Atlantic. At length, in 1877, new contracts 
were entered into, which admitted no fewer than 
six Companies to participate in the work—^namely 
the Canard, the Inman, the Anchor, the Guion, 
the White Star, and the North German Lloyd. 
Fixed subsidies were abandoned : all the Com¬ 
panies being paid according to the weight of 
mails they carry—so much per pound for letters, 
newspapers, and book-packets respectively. The 
postal authorities—and therefore the public—are 
gaining largely by this change, the aggregate pay¬ 
ment to the Companies being very much smaller 
than at any former period. But the truth is, that 
the passenger traffic plus the merchandise freight 
by these tine steamers is so immense—allowance 
made for stagnant trade in dull seasons—that the 
Companies can afford to regard the mails as only a 
small item in their yearly business. An incessant 
stream of these noble steamers issues from Liver¬ 
pool. Glasgow has a share, and so has Southamp¬ 
ton ; hut Liverpool rules the trade. Glance at tl^e 
shipping announcements, and we shall see that 
nearly every day in the week witnesses the 
departure of a mail-steamer, marvellous for the 
accuracy with which it times its voyage. 

Let us next direct similat attention to the 
West India mail system, by far the most compli- 
... ——.. . . . 
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which the l*<iitiQjuw^i'ge&C]^ has to manage. 
Ipie Wwt ImliA lilimda are so numerous and 
uta vMek scattorad that the mail-steamers can 
ivith dimcah^ bs auule to accommodate all of 
them. XhkHH hi^y paid, no Company would 
undatalat ^ work; and so large u the fleet 
necewjBty, that onty one Company—the Royal 
Mail Bteam-paoket Cfompany—ventures to take the 
contrary Competition has in rarious ways, how¬ 
ever, compelled or induced the Company to accept 
ft much lower subsidy than in former times. A 
contract was in force from 1874 to 1878, whereby 
the Company performed the work for a subsidy 
of eighty-four thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum. When that contract was 
about to expire, the Postmaster-general invited 
tenders for a new one; but, from the causes 
already indicated, the old Company retained its 
place. The service will be conducted for a term 
of years under the new contract^ which is just 
coming into operation. 

If the reader will spread out a map of the West 
Indies before him, he will see how remarkable 
is the network which brings them all into one 
postal system. In the first place, a steamer of 
magnificent dimensions and power starts from 
Southampton on the 2d of every month, calb at 
St Thomas, Port-aurPrince, and Jamaica, and ends 
its voyage at Colon, the Atlantic terminus of the 
Isthmus of Panama Railway. The distance, about 
five thousand five hundred miles, is traversed iu 
twenty-one days. In the second place, other and 
smaller packets distribute to the various islands the 
mails brought across the Atlantic by the grand 
ocean steamer; but of this presently. On the 17th 
of every month another fine steamer leaves South¬ 
ampton for Barbadoes, St Thomas, Jacmel, Jamaica, 
and Colon, five thousand three hundred and tifty 
miles, performed in about twenty days. The 
smaller mail-packets have their appointed work to 
do, strictly intercolouiaL Once a month, the mails 
received at St Thomas from England are sorted, 
and—according to their destinations—are at once 
forwarded by subsidiary packets to St Kitt’s, 
Antigua, Guadalotipe, Dominica, Martinique, St 
Lucia, Barbadoes, St Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad, 
and Demerara—ail of them islands except the last. 
The same subsidiary steamer, after a short stay at 
Demerara, retraces its path, taking in and jmtting 
out mails at all the several islands. This run, from 
St Thomas back to St Thomas, is about two 
thousand two hundred miles, and occupies thirteen 
days. Another route, performed by another sub¬ 


sidiary steamer, in an intermediate part of the 
month, brin^ in Tobago as a link in the chain, 
and helps to maintain mail communication between 
every island and every other island, as well as 
between the whole of them and the mother- 
country. There are as many as nine of these 
curious voyages always ^ing on at once, involving 
the use of a large number of steamers. Some of 
the ports of Central America are also accommo¬ 
dated ; once a month a subsidiary packet runs from 
Colon to Carthagena and Savanilla; and another 
Lbm Colon to Port Limon and Grey Town. 

The steamere that make the voyage to and from 
England are of fine dimensions, nearly three thou¬ 
sand tons register, and^ with steam-power adequate 
to a speed of nearly twelve miles an hour. The 
Comuany oomplain' that the subsidy is too small 
for the services rendered; but the dull state ^>f 


trade in the West Lsdi^ by lessening pas.senger 
and mercliandise traffic, is the chief evu tiray have 
to contend agamst. 

We turn our glaiiee ohm efain in a new dizee- 
tion, to a r^on the meiA interestoig of all in con¬ 
nection with ocean mail-staaming. If tbs trans¬ 
atlantic service excels all otbers in the'mt number 
of lettero, newsmpeis, aud book-packets conveyed; 
if the West India service takes the lead in com¬ 
plexity of voyages—the Peninsular and Oriental 
service unquestionably eclipses them both in its 
history, the great length the voyages, and the 
largeness of the subsidy. 

The euei^etic Lieutenant Wi^hom was the first 
to give this system a start In the old days a 
four months’ voy^e round the Gape of Good Hope 
to Calcutta was a thing of course. A new route to 
the East by way of the Euphrates took hold of the 
sympathies of many Anglo-Indians, and has been 
frequently advocated, but has been dropped after 
each spurt of advocacy. While this idea was being 
mooted, Lieutenant Waghorn throw himself heart 
and soul into a scheme for a Bed Bea route 
to the East By wonderful perseverance he suc¬ 
ceeded iu shewing the practicability of his scheme, 
and in enlisting the sanction of the home autho¬ 
rities and of the East India Company in its favour. 
In 1838, the Anglo-Indian mails began to be con¬ 
veyed by this route. There was at the time an 
ocean mail conducted by the Peninsular Company 
os far as Lisbon and Gibraltar; an oxtonsiuii of 
voyage right through the Mediterranean w'as orga¬ 
nised, as a link in Waghom's cliain; and then 
the Company took the name of the I’eninsular and 
Oriental, familiarly shortened to 1*. and 0. After¬ 
wards, mail-steamers were put on from Suez to 
Aden, Bojnbay, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Binga- 
pore, China, and Australia, completing a magni¬ 
ficent postal service from England to ajl parts of 
the East. No Suez Canal being in existence in 
those days, the mails were of necessity conveyed 
by land transport through Egypt from Alexandria 
to Suez ; and this gave the name of the Overland 
Route to the whole system. 

Many contracts, each for a term of years, have 
been entered into between the Postmaster-general 
and the I’euinsular and Orieiftal Company. One 
that woo in force for a few years previously to 
1874 provided—as before—for land transport 
through Egypt. The mails were lauded from 
the Mediterranean steamers at Alexandria, carried 
from tliat port to Suez by rail, and placed on 
board other st<*ameia which went by way of the 
Red Sea to India, China, and Austraba When 
this contract expired in 1874, the Company 
proposed to avail themselves of the Suez Canal, 
abandoning the overland route. The Postmaster- 
general assented to this; and a new contract 
was entered into, to remain in force until 1880. 
d'he subsidy has always been a large one, heavier 
than any other connected with our ocean, mails; 
it was four hundred and fifty thousand pounds a 
year, and is now four hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds. Only the heavy mails at cheap rates 
of postage are thus conveyed through the Suez 
Canal; the express mails at higher postage con¬ 
tinue to make use of the railway through Egypt. 

The mail service performed by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company is certainly a splendid one. 
Once a week a fine ocean mail-steamer leaves 
Southampton, coasts down the Atlantic to Gibraltar, 
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traverses nearly -ir^ele loQgtilt of the MecBto* 
xaiieaii, passes Ihroo^ the Bneeihmi^ on^ theiiee 
the Bed to Adi^ Oace »treeh^ lor 


« xapdrati to Alexandria and then transfers 
mails to the S^yptian xaiiway, to be again ein> 
barked m stemers at Snez. Ihis ronte *vid 
Brindisi/ is fonnd to be the most expe^tiotts one 
yet adopted of oon'ipying the mails fiom England 
to the ; there is a continnons railway .train run 
at express speed through Prance and Italy, from 
Calais —viA the Mont Cenis tunnel—^to Brindisi; 
the speed of the Brindisi-Alexandria steamers is 
very nigh ; and the railway transit through Egypt 
occupies a much smaller number of hours than 
the voyage through the Suez Canal. Of course 
the public pay higher for this great celerity, in 
postage, passenger feres, and merchandise freight; 
but there is the Southampton and Mediterranean 
service for the great bulk of the work to be 
done. 

The mils leaving in this twofold way being 
convwed’ from England to Suez, the Peninsular 
and Oriental have organised a grand system for 
distributing them throughout the East. Once a 
week a mail-steamer starts from Suez for Aden 
and Bombay. Once a fortnight another steamer 
starts from Suez for Aden, Ceylon, Madras, and 
Calcutta. Once a fortnight a third steamer, start¬ 
ing from Ceylon, conveys the mails which have 
been sent out to China and .Japan. A new con¬ 
tract, some particulars of which will be found at 
the end of this article, will come into force in 
February 1880, 

So thoroughly reliable are the fine steamers 
engaged in this service, that the Peninsular and 
Oriental undertake to be punctual even to a single 
hour in a long voyage. Brindisi to Bombay three 
hundred and sixty-eight Ujurs, including seven¬ 
teen hours of lap'l transit through Egypt; the 
return route thre*: hundred and seventy-five hours 
at most seasons of the year, but four hundred and 
twenty-three hours during the south-west mon¬ 
soon. Brindisi toShanghae in China nine hundred 
and forty-seven hqurs during the north-east mon¬ 
soon, and eight hundred and seventy-five during 
the remainder of the year, including the time occu¬ 
pied by the railway run through Egypt. The 
return voyage, owing to adverse winds and cur¬ 
rents, is more prolonged than the outward ; from 
Sharghae to Brindisi occupying one thousand 
and BIX hours during the south-west monsoon, and 
nine hundred and ten at other seasons. It is 
little less than marvellous that the Company will 
not only undertake this rigorous punctuality, but 
will consent to be fined for any delay. 

From a parliamentary paper issued during the 
past session, we learn that on Ist June 1878, there 
was signed at Paris an International Convention, 
under which the postal business of the world is 
now regulated- The rules laid down in this Con¬ 
vention came into operation in April of the present 
year, so that the public has had a few months’ 
experience of those changes which the delegates 
effected. Practically, the outcome of the delibera¬ 
tions may be held to be the establishment of ocean 
postage on a footing which comes near to ‘ ocean 
penny postage.’ At the meeting at Berne in 1874, 
at which the ‘General Postal Union’ was estab- 


jEotoepfltfti of tha United States of Aaiidca and 
%ypt^ exclusively European. At frie Piiii mmtim 
Sr hwover, a wider title, that W 

veaised Posfed was edited; and its tig ht 

to uSsomo stidk tt name will 1^ admitted witeuit 
is ksbwn ‘besides the whole of the European 
itates^ the Ctevontioh delegates from the 

Argentine Bridie, British India, Canada, 
M^co, Pextda, Japan, and the eastern and western 


of Great Britain alone were wanting to make the 
union co-extensive with the civilised world. An 
announcement, however, has been made that 
Victoria and her partner colonies South Australia 
and Tasmania, have signed a contract with the 




from 1880 to 1888, for a fortnightly mail from the 
mother country to the above-named colonies. The 
mails will be carried by tbe same ocean steamers 
as those which accommodate India and China- 
transhipment taking place at Ceylon, If this work 
be well done, Australia will have more complete 
mail service than at any former period. 

Under the Convention, post-cards between the 
various countries of the Postal Union are to be 
charged ten centimes (one penny), and we have 
thus actually an ‘ ocean penny postj^e' with the 
United States and Canada, though, owing to 
certain stipulations in the treaty regarding allow¬ 
ances for sea or territorial transit, the cost of a 
post-card to British Indio, for example, is three- 
halfpence or twopence, by Southampton and 
Brindisi. 


THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 

CHAPTER IV.—WALTER HAS A NEW ADVENTURE. 

Toni Hirzel recovered but slowly from the 
injuries he had suffered, and the entire winter 
passed away before he found himself able to make 
use of his limbs again. But the doctor’s feara 
that he would never be able to resume the life of a 
mountaineer, were unfortunately confirmed. He 
never properly recovered the use of his foot; and 
Toni often cast a sorrowful glance at the gun, now 
hanging uselessly on the wall. To this cause of 
regret there was added anxiety for the future. 
The chase, which had hitherto so materially 
assisted in supplying his wants, could no longer be 
followed; and altliough Walter had grown tdl and 
strong, he was not experienced enough to take 
his father’s place. In addition to this, Hirzel 
had expressly forbidden liis boy to have any¬ 
thing more to do with hunting, whidi sooner 
or later would be sure to lead to a violent and 
dreadful death; and in order to remove temptation 
as much as possible from him, he sold his gun to 
one of his neighbours. 

‘Now, Watty,’ said he, putting the eighty francs 
which he had received into a drawer, ‘ we have 
got nearly money enough for another cow; and 
we must see if we can’t raise the remainder, that 
we may have at least milk and butter.’ 

‘ We have got plenty of money, father,’ repled 
Watty. ‘There is the hundred francs that Mr 


at which the ‘General Postal Union’ was estab¬ 
lished, the countries represented were, with the 


to replenish the byre. But,’ added he with a 
sigh, ‘without chamois-hunting I do not see how 
anatters are to go with us. Do you know, father, 
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I have been thinking that 1 might do something 
to earn my living.* 

‘ In what way, Watty 1' 

I ‘Well, I might go down to the inn every day, 

I and offer my services to the visitors as a guide. 

I I know all the roads, and can shew the people 
the way to the Bine Grotto, or conduct them to 
the peaks of the Wellhom and Eiigelhorn; and 
as the landlord is always so friendly, I'm sure he 
would recommend me.’ 

‘Not a bad idea,’ replied Hirzel. ‘To be sure, 
it is only for the summer; but as there are always 
a good many travellers, you might be able to save 
enough to carry you through the winter. Turn 
guide, then, Watty,’ he added, after a little more 
consideration; ‘ and I will stay at home and attend 
to the house and the cow. Let us be thankful I’m 
strong enough for that at anyrate.’ 

The plan of operations which was thus arranged 
was not, however, destined to be carried into 
operation, for the next day Fricshardt came to pay 
a visit to the cottage with a proposal of quite a 
different kind. He had shewn himself very atten¬ 
tive and neighbourly since Ilirzel’s accident, 
and had given him proofs of kindly feeling during 
the peTi(^ of his convalescence. The old frietid- 
ship had therefore been fully restored, and the 
affair of the cow and the borrowed money had 
been long since forgotten. Hirzel rose as Fries- 
hardt entered, and gave him a hearty welcome, in 
which he was cordially joined by Walter. 

‘ I have got a suggestiou to make to you, neigh¬ 
bour,’ said the w'ell-to-do farmer, seating himself 
near the fire. 

‘ To me! ’ exclaimed Hii'zel. ‘ What can a poor 
man like me do to seir'e you ? ’ 

‘ I don’t mean you so much as Watty,’ con¬ 
tinued Frieshardt. ‘ I£e has grown a tall sensible 
fellow now, and I know he is honest, every inch 
of him.’ 

‘ Ah! you are right there, neighbour, although 
I say it to his face,’ replied Hirzel.—' Vou don’t 
need to blush, boy. It is nothing more than your 
duty to behave honestly.—^But what can 'W'atty do 
for you 1 ’ 

‘Well, tlie long and the short of the matter is 
this,’ said the farmer. ‘I’ve got sixty head of 
cattle down in Meyriiigen, which I am going to 
send to France to sell. A drover has been recom¬ 
mended to me who understands tlie business; but 
I should like to send some reliable person with 
him to look after the money, and sec that every¬ 
thing is properly attended to. I think Walter 
would be the man for me, if he will agree to it. 
He shall have good wages, and everything dune 
to make him comfortable.’ 

Father and son exchanged looks, and each saw 
in the countenance of the other that the proposal 
was a good one. ‘If my father is satisfied,^said 
the youth, ‘ I shall be delighted to go.’ 

‘ Well said,’ replied Frieshardt, evidently pleased. 
‘Now let’s hear what you want for the journey.’ 

‘ I would rather you would say what you will 
give,’ answered Walter. ‘ I don’t understand such 
tbipgs very well.* 

‘Well then, I’ll pay all your expenses there 
and back, and give you a hundred francs into the 
'•bargain. Are you salisfibd with that ? ’ 

‘ y es; more than satisfied,’ replied the boy. 
‘But 1 should like it better if you would give 
father a cow now, instead of giving mo the, 


money afterwards. I should be glad indeed, if 
he could got one before I go away.’ 

‘But what would you want for yourself when 
you came'hack?’ 

‘Nothing, neighbour. If you will only grant 
my request I shall be quite contented and thank¬ 
ful.’ 

‘Well,’said Frieshardt, ‘you are.a dutiful and 
kind-hearted son, and I’m sure you will be a 
faithful servant. You shall have my cow. Black 
Elsy, and your father can fetth her whenever he 
chooses. Meanwhile, you must be ready to go to 
Meyringeu to-morrow morning,’ continued Fries¬ 
hardt. ‘ I will go with you, and give you all 
the instructions you will require. It won’t be a 
difficult affair, and I ’ni sure you will manage it 
easily. Adieu, till morning ! ’ 

With these clieering words the farmer left 
AValter and his father to talk over the unexpected 
change in their fortunes. 

‘Father! ’ exclaimed the delighted youth, ‘your 
wish is fulfilled sooner than you expected, and 
you will now be able to get more goats. And 
who knows what good fortune may attend me iu 
France! It will be a grand journey for me ! ’ 

‘ You will have my blessing with you, Watty; 
and I hope you will always have the fear of God 
befoie your eyes, ami His love in your heart. 
Trust iu the l^rd, and ever act honestly by your 
fellow-creature.s, and you need never fear.’ 

Sliortly afterward.s, Walter repaired to Fries- 
hardt’s iarm, and came back leading BLick Elsy 
in triumph; and after taking farewell of his lather, 
returned to Friesliardt’s house on the following 
morning. The route which Walter’s employer 
chose led tliem past the splendid watei falls ot the 
lb‘ichenhach to the charming village of Meyiiu- 
gen, wheie the cattle were collected. When they 
reached the village, they found a drover of the 
name of Seppi waiting for them ; and to the latter 
as well as to Waller the farmer gave the nece.s-.ary 
instructions regarding the treatment of the herd 
during the ensuing journey. He enjoined tliem 
to be sparing with their expen.ses on the road, 
and to keep the interest of their employer alw.iys 
before their minds. Then, alter banding to Walter 
a list of the .inimals, with the ])rices lor whh h they 
were to be sold, Frieihardl retu’-iied home, taking 
with him Walter’s last gieetmgs to his lather. 
And with this farewell message, the young man 
temporarily bani.sheJ the thought of home from 
his mimi, and devoted himself energetically to the 
discharge of his new duties. 

Our young hcio entered upon the journey 
actuated hy the host of motives, the duty of 
looking after the cattle ahsoihing so much of his 
attention that he hail very little onportunity for 
iucretusing his acquaintance with nis travelling 
companion. I'he fact was, however, that he did 
not feel himself much drawn towards Seppi, from 
whom he had received anything but a very 
fiiemlly welcome when they first met; the drover 
had, moreover, a rough and uircultivated manner, 
which was soniewliait repulsive. His treatment of 
the aaiiuttls was unduly harsh when any of them 
became restive and obstinate, and he seemed 
angry when Walter checked his cruel behaviour, 
and pointed out to him that the dumb animals 
intrusted to his care should be treated with 
kindness and patience. But by degrees the 
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young men became more reconciled to each 
other; and as Walter accustomed himself to the 
ungainly appearance of hie companion, he came to 
the generous conclusion that Seppi had an honest 
and well-meaning heart in spite of his rough and 
unpolished ways. 

They soon reached the French frontier, and 
after a long *iourney, found themselves in the 
outskirts of Paris. Walter had arranged the 
stages so well that j;he animals were in admirable 
condition, and warranted the expectation of a 
good and prompt sale. Seppi was of the same 
opinion, and said he thought they would sell 
for even more than the price Frieshardt had 
named. 

‘I think they will,’ assented Walter cheerfully. 
‘The cattle are in splendid order; and we’ll see 
if we can’t astonish Mr Frieshardt when we get 
home.* 

‘Ay, ay; we shall see,’ echoed Seppi with a 
peculiar expression of voice. 

The intelligence of the arrival of a drove of fine 
cattle from Switzerland was quickly spread, and 
when Seppi and Walter appeared in the market 
there was no lack of buyers. The youth attended 
to the selling, in accordance with his employer's 
wish, and although he asked higher prices than 
those which had been fixed, he had got rid of 
half the number at the end of the first day. The 
remainder were also satisfactorily disposed of, on 
the two following days ; and having changed the 
drafts he had received into gold and notes, in 
which Se]>])i’s experience was of great use to him, 
he prepared to return home. 

‘I’.iit why need we be in such a hurry?’ 
inquired Seppi. 

M’.ecause we’ve nothing more to stay for, and 
the longer we stay here the more expense we j 
shall cause to Mr Frieslipr’t, and that would be; 
very wrong.’ ' 

‘Jhit you arc Surely not going back witlmut 
seeing something of Paris 1’continued iVie other. 

‘ You must go and see all the splendid buildings ; 
besides, we’ve no need to say that we sold all the 
cattle in tliree days.’ 

‘That 1 should think still worse,’was the simple 
answer. ‘1 have promiscnl to serve Friesliaidt 
faithfully, and I mean to keep my word.’ 

‘ W ell, you can tell him that you stopped liere 
a couple, of days to see the town,’ continued the 
tempter. ‘As we have got such a capital price 
for tl.e cattle, he won’t find any fault with us for 
that.’ 

‘ 1 don’t care,' persisted AValter. ‘ I ’ve no 
right to stay, and 1 mean to start to-morrow 
morning.’ 

The drover said no more, but merely shrugged 
his sliouldeis. After a long interval'he recom¬ 
menced his attack. ‘You must be very soft, 
Walter,' said he. ‘If you were only a little more 
wide-awake, we inight make a good thing for our¬ 
selves out of this affair, and no one be any the 
wiser.’ 

‘ In what way ? ’ 

‘ Don’t you see what I mean ?’ continued Seppi 
with a cunning smile. ‘ You’ve got about one- 
third more cash than Frieshardt expects. What 
is there to hinder us from dividing it between 
us ? It would be a good thing for us, and nobody 
could ever find it out, because we should both 
keep it dark.’ 


‘ I hope you are only joking,’ said Walter with 
a serious look. ‘Do you think I am going to 
swindle my master, because he has put so much 
confidence in me ? You can’t surely be in earnest, 
Seppi. You only want to test my honesty.’ 

‘ Bother your honesty,’ returned Seppi. ‘ Sharp¬ 
ness is better than honesty, now-a-days. You’ve 
got more than thirty thousand francs in that belt 
round your waist; we’ve only got to divide it 
between us, and then we could lead a glorious life 
in Paris. No one could ever find us out, for the 
city is so large that Frieshardt might search for 
weeks before getting on our track. Look at that, 
Walter! You’ll perhaps never have such a 
splendid chance again as long as you live. What 
have you to lose at home? Nothing! You’ll 
only he a poor half-starved fellow if you go back. 
Now's your time! Seize the opportunity at once, 
like a man I ’ 

Walter listened to the wicked proposition of his 
companion with indignation, which he made no 
attempt to conceal. ‘What!’ he exclaimed in a 
burst of anger, ‘ would you have me sell my home 
and my good conscience for the sake of a little 
money ? Shall I disgrace myself for ever, and 
break my father’s heart ? Shall I break the 
laws of God and man ? No; not for all the 
gold in the universe ! I would rather beg my 
bread from door to door than commit such a sin. 
0 Seppi, what a heart you must have to be able 
even to think of such a thing ! ’ 

Walter’s earnest wonls were followed by a loud 
burst of laughter from his companion. ‘ f)on’t fly 
into a rage, comrade, and excite yourself that way,’ 
said SeppL ‘You don’t seem to know what a joke 
is. Just as if we could pocket all that money 
without the police being at our heels directly ! 
Why, we should get at least ten years’ imprison¬ 
ment without any matter of doubt. No, no; I 
merely wanted to see whether you were really as 
honest and straightforward as Frieshardt made you 
! out to be, and I see he didn’t praise you more 
; than you deserve. Give me your hand, old fellow, 

; and believe me when 1 tell you that you shall 
I never be tried this way again. If you like, I will 
I leave Paris w'ith you this very night, to prove to 
i you that I wjis only making fun.’ 
j Walter drew a long breath. ‘ Thank God that 
it was only a joke!’ said he, returning the friendly 
I grasp of Seppi, of whose thorough sincerity he 
; seemed to entertain no longer any doubt. ‘ I am 
! quite agreeable to start to-night, for so much 
j money makes me feel anxious, and I shan’t be 
‘ comfortable till it is in the hands of our master.’ 

I ‘Well, we can get off at once,’ assented Seppi, 
j ‘ and then we shall get to Boissy before nightfall. 

! I know a cheap and comfortable inn there; so 
I the sooner we ’re off the better.' 

I Much pleased that his companion should agree 
! so readily to leave Paris, Walter felt sorry that 
he had entertained any doubts of his character, 
even for a moment. Their simple preparations 
I were speedily made, and half an hour afteiwards 
they set out upon their return, and took the rpad 
to Boissy. 

It was dark by the time they reached their 
destination; hut as Seppi* knew the village well, 
he had no difficulty in finding the inn, which was 
about ten minutes’ walk froiu the high-road. The 
house was old and uncomfortable m its appear¬ 
ance, and produced a very unfavourable impres- 
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moa tiwn Walter; but the welcome they received 
the landlord Waa ao cordial, that the imprea- 
aion waa at once removed. An old married couple 
and a young and powerfully built fellow seemed 
to be the cmly occupants of the largo building. 
At ^pi’a order a bottle of wine waa brought, 
and Wcdter being somewhat fatigued with the 
ioumey, was easily persuaded to take more than 
bia usual allowance. Overpowered with drowsi- 
nere, his head sunk down upon the table, and in 
a few seconds the unsuspecting youth was in a 
profound slumber. 

‘There’s a suorer for you!* said Seppi to the 
man who had waited upon them. ‘Lend me a 
hand to get him to bed, Andr^.' 

Whereupon they carried him up-stairs and along 
a passage to a small room at the farther end, and 
laid him on a bed just as he was. Having struck 
a light, Andr6 was about to leave the room, when 
he was detained by the other. 

‘Look here,’ said Seppi, taking some money 
from his pocket *I am going away again to¬ 
morrow morning before daybreak, and may not 
be back rmtil the day after. Here is payment 
for our supper and night’s lodging. My friend 
will stay here, and you must not on any account 
allow him to go away till I come back. Give him 
anything he asks for; hut keep an eye on him, 
for he is not right in his head, and must either 
have some one always with him, or be locked 
in his room. I can’t take him with me in the 
morning, and so I have brought him here, where 
I know he will be in good hands. You will 
promise to attend to what I have told you, 
Audrd?’ . 

‘ Your instructious shall be attended to,’ replied 
the .other, slipping the gold coin which Seppi! 
tendered him into his pocket. ‘ You shall have j 
no reason to complain.’ | 

‘That’s well. When I come back, you shall 
have another gold piece if I find everything right. 
And look here ; only holt the outer door to-night 
instead of locking it; or else leave the key in the 
io<^ so that I can get away in the morning 
without waking anybody.’ 

The man promised to attend to that also, and 
quitted the apartment. When he was gone, Seppi 
bolted the room door, and gazed at his uncon¬ 
scious companion with a malicious scowL 

‘ Fool!’ said he; ‘I made you a fair offer w'hen 
I proposed to go halves with the money; but as 
you were idiot enough to decline, so much the 
better for me. When you wake in the morning 
you ’ll be sorry you let the chance slip.’ 

Thus muttering to himself, he unbuckled the 
money-belt that was round the waist of the sleep¬ 
ing man, and fastened it securely round his own. 
He then abstracted Walter’s passport and the other , 
papers that were in his pockets without arousiufi: j 


without arousing 


‘He lies there like a dead dog,’ thought the 
drover; ‘and with the dose I gave him, is not 
likely-to trouble any one till morning.’ 

^^aiting impatiently for more than an hour 
imtil every one was in bed and the house silent, 
Seppi quitted the room on tiptoe, locked the door 
on the outside, and crept noiselessly along the 
passage and down the stairs. Andre had not 
forgotten to leave tbp outer door unlocked, and 
puAing back the bolt with the greatest caution, 
the ruii^ slipped out, and as soou as he had gotf 


clear of the village, hurried away at the top of 
his speed. 

The Swiss drover had shewn great cunning in 
his scheme to get possession of the money from 
Walter, and he carried it out with equal boldness. 
He had often helped to drive cattle to Paris 
before, and knew the roads welL , He had fre¬ 
quently been at the inn at Boissy, and its dis¬ 
tance from Paris and the character of the man 
who attended to the business (recommended it as 
well suited to his purpose. Andr6, like many 
others of his kind, was ^eedy of money, and the 
golden bribe quieted all his doubts as to the truth 
of the story about his companion. Seppi on his 
side knowing that the sleeping powder which he 
had secretly mixed with Walter’s wine was suffi¬ 
cient to prevent him waking for nearly a whole 
day, gave himself no further trouble as to what 
might happen in the way of pursuit. It was 
enough for him that his stratagem had been suc¬ 
cessful, and he hastened along the well-known 
by-paths until he had left Boissy far behind. 

(lb be concluded next montL) 


FROGS AND TOADS IN STONE. 

‘ At the works of Messrs Burton, brick and tile 
manulacturers, Ironbridge, Salop,’ wo were some 
time ago informed, ‘ some workmen were employed 
in sinking a well; when, on reaching a depth of 
twenty-two feet from the surface, they found a 
toad firmly imbedded in the solid clay. The 
reptile, which was a large one, appeared, when 
extricated from its living tomb, to be in quite a 
lively condition, and stretched itself out in the 
sun. It is alive, and preserved as a curiosity.’ 

This strange story is corroborated by many 
others of analogous character. Frogs and toads 
are really endowed with a power of bearing priva¬ 
tion quite beyond that of most other animals with 
which we are acquainted. They have so little 
need of air for breatliing, and so great an endow¬ 
ment of the power of dispensing wdth food for a 
lengthened period, that, as ascertained by actual 
experiment, they can survive for months or even 
years in closed cavities wdiere the maintenance 
of vitality would seem well nigli incredible. In 
blocks of stone, in the solid trunks of trees; incased 
ill a wall of cement or plaster allowed to soliclify 
around them—in all these mysterious recesses it is 
said tliat they have Ijeen found alive. Blocks of 
solid stone have been quarried revealing living 
toads and frogs in the interior; and other blocks 
containing cavities apjparently moulded around 
such animals—the denizens having somehow or 
other disappeared. If the rings in the trunk of a 
tree aie a token and measure of its age, then a 
toad has occasionally been found imbedded iu 
the layers which were formed generations ago, let 
it have got there how it may. 

In order to place ourselves in some degree on 
a level with the subject, we will glance rapidly at 
some of the many accounts given of toads and frogs 
found in trees, stiff clay, coal, and stone. 

A large toad was found a few years ago in an 
old apple-tree at Wonhaxn Manor; it came to 
light when the tree was blown down. The 
Mdmoires of the French Academie des Sciences 
contain a description of a living toad found in the 
heart of an old elm-tree. Near Nantes, when, an 
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old oak was cleft op<?n, a toad was found in tke 
very heart-wood, although no crevice or other 
channel of entrance could be detected ; there were 
about ninety rings in the trunk of this oak, 
leading to the inference (according to one theory) 
that the animal must have been in his prison- 
house ninety years. Mr Jesse, in reference to a 
firog found in the trunk of a mulberry-tree, ex¬ 
pressed a belief that the annual rings had been 
gradually but surely inclosing the reptile. 

Toads in clay ha'^fe been more frequently met 
with than in trees; sometimes a whole family 
have been thus ferreted out at once. In 1856 a 
toad was found at a considerable depth at Benthall, 
near Brosely, Shropshire. Mr Bathurst, earthen¬ 
ware manufacturer at Benthall, ascertained that 
the creature was met with about six feet beneath 
the surface, in a layer of tough clay customarily 
tised for making coarse brown w'are. Above this 
layer, in successive strata, were ferruginous coal 
of poor quality, clay, a loam of clay and gravel, 
and meaaow-turf at the top. The toad was found 
filling a cavity as wax does a seal. A minute 
examination of the superincumbent strata failed 
to detect any fissure through which the animal 
could have entered. The light of day seemed at 
first to distress it, but this it soon became accus¬ 
tomed to ; the eyes were brilliant, the skin moist, 
the mouth quite closed. 

Shale and coal are included among the abodes 
of these carious batrachians. At the International 
Exhibition of 1862, at South Kensington, a toad 
was exhibited in a bottle; and a block of coal with 
A cavity in its midst. The toad was said to have 
been taken from the cavity, and it may have 
been so; but there was a want of correspondence 
between the matrix and the seal, the convexity 
of the animal inclosed and the concavity of the 
substance inclosing it. In 1874 a miner in South 
Wale.s, while digging an i.nderground passage, 
struck into a layer ^f shale at a depth of forty or 
fifty feet below t’.e surface; a large frog leaped 
out, with its mouth closed, its eyes ai.)parently 
sightless, its muscular power greatly weakened, 
and its breathing effected through the skin. How 
long the animal lived after restoration to the 
light of day, we .are not told; but the miner, 
catching eagerly at some speculative remarks made 
by his semi-scientific neighbours, announced that 
he had <il8eovered a frog which had lived five 
thousand years without food ! Many pence were 
earned by exhibiting it as a wonder. 

Brick walls, too, are sometimes the prison- 
houses of toads and frogs. At Eatiugton Park, 
in Warwickshire, some repairs were being effected 
a few years ago, when a toad was found in a small 
cavity in a brick wall As the wall was known 
to have been built in 1740, and as the discoveiy 
was made in 1860, had the creature been thus 
bricked up for a hundred and twenty years ? It 
survived about six weeks after extrication. 

Most of the narratives mention solid stone as 
the substance in which the incarcerated animals 
have been discovered. At Fountains Abbey in 
Yorkshire, the attendant who shews the wonders 
to visitors draws attention to a stone coffin, 
which, on being opened sonie years ago, was found 
to contain a living toad, supposed to have 
inhabited that gloomy residence for centuries. 
There is said to have been at one time a marble 
mantel-piece at the Duke of Devonshire’s princely 


residence of Chatsworth, with an impr^ of a 
toad, denoting that the animal must nave been 
tiiere when tne marble was in a soft or plastic 
state. The workmen employed in breaking the 
nodules of ironstone which occur so abundantly 
in the iron-smelting districts and in many coal¬ 
mines, have more than once discovered toads 
alive within the nodules, and continuing to live 
for a short time afterwards. Strand, if true, 
seeing that these nodules are exceedingly hard. 
At the quarries of Combe Down in Somerset, 
when the men are excavating and dressing free¬ 
stone and sawing some of the blocks, they occa¬ 
sionally bisect a toad and the cavity in wmch he 
is inclosed, without (as they say) being able to 
detect any fissure or opening through which the 
animal can have entered. 

Many years ago, in working a slate-quarry near 
Barnard Castle, a toad of large size was discovered 
in a solid block—solid except the cavity occupied 
by the animal; the exhumed inmate died imme¬ 
diately on being exposed to the air. In Mackenzie 
and Ross’s Durham, in which this incident is 
recorded, we are also told that, at Framwell Gate 
Bridge, Durham, when the old battlements were 
removed, a large living toad was descried in the 
middle of the wall, where it must (apparently) 
have been immured for ages, the bridge having 
been built as far back as the year 1120. At the 
Great Exhibition in 1851, two hsdves of a block 
of stone were shewn in which a living toad had 
been found; the creature died some time during 
the Exhibition, In the same year a toad was dis¬ 
covered alive within a mass of calcareous stone. 
It was sent to the Acaddmie Fran^aise, by whom 
a Committee was appointed to examine into the 
phenomenon. 

That mischievous fraud, or a tendency to make 
money out of other jjeople’s credulity, comes into 
play in some of the toad-in-a-hole stories, is likely 
enough. In a case which occurred in 1865, some 
members of the Manchester Geological Society 
instituted an examination of a piece of coal in 
which a live toad was said to have been found. 
They agreed that the cavity had been made arti¬ 
ficially, and a toad put into it The collier who 
exhibited the raree-show manifested much unwill¬ 
ingness to answer the close questions put to him— 
a pretty strong evidence that all was not fair and 
truthful. ‘ Flint Jacks ’ have doubtless their ana¬ 
logues in * Toad Jacks.’ 

A better feeling than absolute incredulity is one 
that prompts men to search for a rational explana¬ 
tion of unexpected marvels ; and such searen has 
not been neglected in regard to our present su^ : 
ject. M. Dumdril, the member of the Academie I 
Fran^aise above adverted to, after examining a 
large number of recorded instances, came to the 
conclusion that the animal, when young and very 
small, creeps (or it may he falls) into a stone 
through a crevice or fissure too small to attract 
general notice; he feeds upon insects which 
he may have taken in with him, or dragged 
in from time to time; he grovre rapidly, and 
becomes too bulky to emerge from the dpor 
by which he entered, and has to undergo 
involuntary imprisonment. Then comes into 
operation his remaikable 'power of living almost i 
without food or air. When the stone is broken, 
as in a quarry, the cleavage is likely t<J follow 
the line of the fissure, and lays bare the 
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incaromted 4atrachian<—as naturalists call this 
order of reptiles, Toads, it is pretty well known, 
sleep all tne winter, Jumbled up together in a 
heap in 'any suitable cavity. The life of a toad 
in a stone may be merely a prolongation of his 
winter’s nap. So profoundly does the animal 
sleep, that he may and has been, artificially 
jErozea till quite hard and brittle, and yet vitality 
reasserts itself after slow thawing; this was proved 
^ the distinguished French zoologist, Isidore 
deoffroy Saiut-llilaire. Geologists now believe 
that millions of years must have passed since the 
first solidification of many kinds of hard stone 
in which frogs and toads have been found; the 
stone certainly did not harden around the in¬ 
truders, and they must therefore have got into it 
somehow from without, in comparatively recent 
times. 

, One who had never seen such an animal in a stone 
or the trunk of a tree, ami who disbelieved all the 
stories in that direction, sought for an explanation 
in the following curious fashion : ‘ The hollow of 
a horse’s foot is called the frog; and the hollow or 
sinking on the face of a brick is in some parts of 
England also called a frog. When a hollow is 
found in a stone, might not the country work¬ 
man have said : “ There’s a frog in the stone ! " ’ 
Ingenious, but a failure, seeing that the creatures 
have unquestionably been found in stone, let their 
mode of admission have been what it may. 

Some naturalists believe that the skin of a 
frog has the property of acting upon the atmo¬ 
sphere in such a way as to imitate in degree the 
action of the lungs, thus supplying the prisoner 
with a little air in a manner not available to less 
gifted animals. 

There is something well worthy of notice in 
the following suggestion, put forward by a Scotch 
naturalist a lew years ago. Chinks, crevices, holes, 
vacuities of various kinds are naturally formed in 
many stony strata and in many trunks of trees. 
The eggs of toads may accidentally be conveyed 
by water into these small openings ; and after 
they are hatched, the animals may receive mois¬ 
ture and small portions of air from without. 

Direct experiments have not been wholly want¬ 
ing in connection with this subject The Zoological 
Journal gives a detailed account of a series of 
experiments made about half a century ago by Dr 
Bucklaud, the eminent geologist Obtaining a 
large block of oolitic limestone from a quarry near 
Oxford, he caused twelve circular cells or cavities 
to be made in it, each five inches in diameter by 
twelve inches deep, M’ith a groove at the top to 
receive a plate-glass cover, and a slate to y)iotect 
the glasa A block was also obtained of siliceous 
sandstone, and twelve cells scooped in it, equal in 
diameter to the others, but not so deep. Twenty- 
four toads of various ages and sizes were put into 
the cells, one in each; the cells were closely sealed 
up. and the blocks buried deep in the ground. 
When opened a year afterwards, it was found that 
nearly half the toads were still alive ; inclosed for 
another twelve months, these survivors also died. 
Al^ut the same time Dr Buckland buried four 
toads deeply in cavities cut in the trunk of au 
apple-tree, and carefully closed the cavitie.s with 
bungs of wood. In atfeut a year’s time, it was 
found that the reptiles were dead. M, Seguin, 
about 1850, placed .several toads in an equal 
nmuber of vessels, ana inclosed them with plaster 


of Paris. After an interval af several years, the 
vessels were opened, and one of the imprisoned 
toads was found still living, although the ex¬ 
tremely hard cement had become exactly moulded 
on the animal, leaving no vacant space between 
them. On liberation, the creature crept out into 
the light of day. 

Taking everything into consideoation, our con¬ 
clusion 18 that no animal can live without air 
and food beyond a comparatively short period. 
Gifted as are the batrachia With peculiar powers 
in this respect, toads and frogs may, and undoubt¬ 
edly have been known to survive an incarceration 
of a few years. But here the matter^ ends. Dr 
Buckland’s experiments must be considered con¬ 
clusive that a year or two of solitary confinement 
deprives the toad even of its tenacious life. M. 
Dum^ril’s arguments above cited, also dispose of 
the theories that would credit the poor creature 
with longer powers of endurance. 


THE ROYAL ZULU. 

A TAIiE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

Beneath the shade of a grove of palms, a Zulu 
maiden knelt in prayer on the morning of the 
fatal 22d of January 1879. Her face was pretty 
beyond most of her countrywomen; and her small 
hands and feet, her distinguishing ornaments and 
graceful form, bespoke her the daughter of some 
powerful chief. But strange, considering her 
nationality, were the words of supplication which 
flowed from her lips, as she raised her clasped 
hands to heaven. Not from witchcraft or enchant¬ 
ment, or from the equally powerless deities of her 
nation did she seek for lielp ; but from Him only, 
the one true God, Jehovah. 

‘ Father! ’ she cried, ‘ to whom all the ends of 
the earth look for help in trouble ; hear me for 
the sake of Jesus. The evil sj)irit of war and 
persecution has come down, and entered my 
lather’s kraivl; and Cetewayo has folded his hands 
and bowed his ear to listen. lie has sworn to 
drink the blood of the white men, and eat up all 
the Christian Zulus of his nation. 0 Great 
FaUier! in this hour of trial, keep Cassatonga 
and me faithful to Thyself!' 

The morning breezes rustled through the leaves, 
and the deep-fringed palms moved their stately 
boughs, as if in response to the prayer, while the 
sparkling brook which flowed hard by seemed to 
mvirniur a low ‘ Amen ! ’ 

At this moment, a movement beside her cattsed 
the worshipper to turn round; and she beheld a 
stately warrior standing near her, leaning on his 
black shield. His eyes were fixed with unspeakable 
love on the youthful form before him. ‘ Luolo,’ ho 
said, ‘ your prayer for me is answered ; I can fight 
no more for Cetewayo. Last night, the murder, 
indescribable in cruelty, of Sirayo’s wives for 
their adherence to the Christian faith, proves 
what little mercy the king would shew towards 
any one, even yourself, were you to oppose his 
will; and though it is our duty to bear persecu¬ 
tion when it comes, it is no doubt equally mad¬ 
ness to provoke it. Here we can no longer stay 
without declaring our faith, and therefore we 
must fly with all haste to Helpmakaar. You 
know the good missionary there, the same who 
taught us the will of the Great Master, and beneath 
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his ware you will be safe from yoar father’s 
wrath. This alteroatiTe is the only one left to 
us, and I feel it is the right one. Will you 
come now, Luola ? My horse stands ready in the 
thicket.' 

‘I will.’ And though the hand extended to 
him trembled, the voice was steady that decided 
their fate. • 

‘ By Rorke’s Drift is our shortest road,’ he said, 
as they reached the tree where his horse was 
fastened; and placing the princess on its back, 
he mounted benind her, and turned his steed in 
the direction of the Buffalo. They travelled for 
some hours with extreme caution, skirting every 
kraal and open ground, till at length they arrived 
at a large thickly planted wood, in which they 
hoped to find an hour’s repose. But they had 
scarcely dismounted ere the roar of artillery and 
the cracking of rifles, mingled with wild yells, 
were heard in the distance; and Cassatonga has¬ 
tened to conceal his royal charge before endea¬ 
vouring to discover the cause. Hiding Luola and 
his horse in the densest part of the grove around 
him, he selected a lofty tree, whose thick branches 
would be a shield in themselves. Climbing with 
the agility of his nation to the topmost boughs, 
he beheld the fatal field of Isandula spread out 
before him. Amazement at the unexpected sight 
and deep admiring pity flashed in his eyes as 
he looked on the liny baud of white men who 
shoulder to shoulder received unflinchingly the 
masses of his countrymen, as like their own moun¬ 
tain torrents, they swept down upon them. 

The first emotion of his heart was to fly to 
the aid of the devoted column ; but the thought 
of his bride restrained him, and he sank back 
among the sheltering leaves. Straining his sight 
over the awful plain, he could distinguisii his own 
fierce regiment, although foremost in the work 
of death, yet not so preoc'.u^ded therewith ns to 
he unconscious of tl’<; plunder which lay around, 
pausing even in their butchery to collect cattle, 
stores, and wagons to be driven to their distant 
knuils. Horror and disgust filled his now enlight¬ 
ened soul. ‘ Why do those English soldiers stand 
there,’ he asked himself, as the breath came 
quickly through his labouring chest, ‘ on that 
plain of Africa, far away from tlieir island homes, 
to be shot down, steady in their matchless ranks, 
by their swarthy foes '(' His own heart gave him 
the reply : ‘ To save helpless women from the 
savage butcher}' he beheld last night; to guard 
the gray hairs of old age from going down to a 
terrible grave beneath the real or feigned imputa¬ 
tions of witchcraft and divination ; and above 
all, to teach the pure faith of the Gospel where 
reigned the degrading demonology of his native 
land.’ His dark eyes blazed^and bis pulses 
throbbed as these thoughts surged through his 
mind; and he pressed his hands over his aching 
eyeballs as he bowed himself to the service of 
that flag which shelters Freedom and Truth 
beneath its folds. 

But meanwhile the work of death went on. 
Those who were sent for help to Rorke’s Drift 
were, alas! shot or assegaied; few, hmo few, 
reached the river, and Cassatonga beheld with 
dismay that the Zulus were scattering towards 
the Drift. Could he skirt the wood and reach 
the ford before them with his precious charge? 
was now his anxious thought. Descending quickly 


from his position, he found- the trembling Dnola 
terrified at his long absence. He Ascribed the 
awful sceiie he had just witnessed, and told her 
of the immediate necessity for endeavouring to 
cross the river. 

The blood of the lion-like founder of her 
dynasty flowed in Luola’s veins, and though con¬ 
vinced of imminent danger, she was not wanting 
in courage. ‘ Let us go,’ she said ; ‘ God will help 
us, and be our shield.’ 

Remounting, they rode on till they came to the 
edge of the wood, when a new danger menaced 
them, which tested to the utmost the flleetness of 
their steed. Barely out of range of rifle-shot, some 
scattered parties of Zulus were coming towards 
them. Cassatonga knew well he could give no 
reason for not being with his troops, and the 
daughter of their king was not unknown. Were 
she seized and conducted back to her father, he 
dared not think of her fate. Urging his horse to 
a gallop, he cleared the wood, and by carefully 

i flacing every hill and clump of bushes between 
lim and the savages, be succeeded in making 
several miles undiscovered. 

But just as he and Luola were beginning to 
hope they might escape unnoticed, a yell in the 
distance told that they were seen. Now w’as the 
hour of trial for horse and riders. The noble 
animal seemed hardly to touch the ground as he 
flew along the plain, tlie wild yells of the Zulus 
ringing behind. At length the banks of the 
Buliiilo rose high before them, and Cassatonga 
realised with horror that he had not time to 
look for the ford, and must only trust his nearly 
exhausted companion and breathless horse to the 
perils of a plunge from those lofty banks. But it 
was their last hope of safety; they must do it or 
die. At length they reached the bank, which rose 
full six feet above the stream. Cassatonga held 
the princess tightly in his arms, and the horse’s 
nostrils dilated and his eyes shot tire as he gazed 
on the torrent beneath. But not a second did the 
iKjble animal waver; obedient to his master’s hand 
he bounded from the bank, and in another minute 
tossed his noble head above the wave as he bravely 
breasted the streaTii. In a few moments, however, 
his feet touched the bottom; the ford was found, 
and the worst of the terrible strain was over. At 
length they gained the opposite bank, up which 
the weary horse toiled slowly ; and soon, to his 
rider’s great astonishment, the small English camp 
lay before them. 

The pair now paused to consult about tlioir next 
move. The Zulus, they justly con jectured, would 
make no delay in crossing the river, and their 
poor horse was far too exhausted to carry them 
that night to Helpmakajir; therefore they unhesi¬ 
tatingly felt their wisest course would be to place 
themselves under the protection of the English 
commander. Tying a white handkerchief to the 
end of his spear, Cassatonga approached the camp; 
and when within earshot, he called out in a loud 
voice to the sentries, informing them that they 
w'ere Christian Zulus flying for safety. They*were 
immediately seized, and brought before the otficer 
in charge, who received theni with much suspicion, 
as he had only just heard of the disaster at 
Isandula, and was in no luood to harbour Zulus 
of any kind. Their tale was soon told. But 
though the officer suppressed his pity for the 
^utterings of the royal maid, he gave ordhrs to 
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have them etiictiy matched, at the same time com¬ 
manding that their wards should be supplied. 

It is needless to give a description of the night 
that followed. ■ All the world knows how throuf^ 
the darkness the tide of battle surged uj^ wave 
after wave^ against the weak barriers of the little 
fort, and was again and again repulsed. All the 
world has rung with the names of Bromhead and 
Chard, and all the other heroes who with strong 
hands and stronger hearts held the fort that night. 
But among them all who fought beneath the red- 
cross there was no stronger arm, no braver 
heart than his, the young Zulu chief, who had 
renounced Mends, fortune, country, to enlist 
beneath the banner of a higher Cross, and strive 
henceforth for a more enduring victoiy. As the 
morning broke upon the scene, and disclosed the 
dusky foe, disheartened and defeated, vanishing 
like dark clouds behind the distant hills, the 
gallant officer, begrimed with powder, seised the 
now scarcely darker hand of toe noble Zulu, and 
thanked him aS a British soldier for his timely 
aid. Luola felt in that moment she was rewarded 
for all the terrors of the night. 

After some hours’ needful rest at the fort, the 
young Ixavellers prepared to resume their journey. 
They were followed by the benedictions of all 
Luola had been untiring in her assistance to the 
wounded; and the dying were cheered by her 
words of comfort Thus amidst many good wishes, 
they bade farewell to their new friends, and accom¬ 
panied by the officers bearing despatches, they set 
out for Helpmakaar. The evening shadows were 
lengthening as they entered and rode through the 
streets of that town ; and soon they were received 
with warm welcomes beneath the roof of the good 
missionary. 

Not long afterwards, before these officers re¬ 
turned to their posts, they were called upon to 
witness the union of their Zulu comrade with his 
royal bride. The ceremony was performed by 
their friend, Mr B-, in the words of the beau¬ 

tiful service of the English Church. And here 
let us leave them. They have set themselves reso¬ 
lutely to the tusk of preparing for that labour of 
love which they feel certain God will in llis own 
good time omu up for them—a wide field of mis¬ 
sionary wo^ in their dear native land. Be it 
ours to pray for the success of all such noble 
hearts j and for the time when the swords of all 
the world shall be beaten into pruning-hooks, 
and the nations study war no more ! 


IDLE LETTER-WRITING. 

OBViotrsLY, from the penny post and other causes, 
letter-writing has become a prevalent amusement, 
particularly among ladies with a disposition to 
communicate family gossip. It is no exaggeration 
to say that many young persons consume as much 
time in mere tittle-tattle letter-writing as, say in 
the course of a year, might enable them to acquire 
a fair knowledge of some modem language, or 
familiarity with many standard works in their 
own. And here it may be said parenthetically 
that the young of the present day are often, with¬ 
out any precise fault of their own, lamentably 
i ' ignorant of m^iy of ihe great master-pieces in 
j^iglish literature—-those works that as long as 
our language lasts, eannot fail to enrich the minds 
that feed upon them. New subjects, however, ai^ 
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always arising, and new books are always appear¬ 
ing to draw attention from the old ones. 

But the limitation of more profitable employ¬ 
ment which what may be called idle letter-writing 
occasions, is not the only evil which results from 
it. One siUy frivolous letter is likely to engender 
another in return; and when mere gossip and 
tittle-tattle flow from the pen, 4;hey are apt to 
become more mischievous even than when spoken. 
Many pemle are exceedingly careless in respect to 
letters. The rule ought td be—unless there is 
some special reason to the contrary—to destroy 
private confidential letters as soon os their contents 
are mastered. All sorts of accidents happen from 
their preservation. We heard only the other day 
of a bundle of letters being discovered which ought 
to have been consigned to the flames forty years 
ago. Very likely some of them will get into * the 
autograph market,’ for many were from distin¬ 
guished men. Put together, they revealed a sad 
history, the publication of which could only mve 
pain to friends and relatives of the brave soldier 
whom they concerned. They were found in a 
valise left behind him in lodgings he had occupied, 
the rent of which he could not pay. Years passed 
before the landlady opened the little receptacle. 
Not till she had completely failed to trace her 
lodger, and tiU she believed him dead, did she 
force the lock. 

Accidents of this sort happen more frequently 
than is supposed, and they ought to put both 
letter writers and receivers on their guaid. Also 
young people should bear in mind that their 
opinions of people and things may very likely 
change as they advance in life, and that except 
in cases of clear right and wrong, it might be 
wise to abstain from unkind remarks and strong 
censure iu their correspondence. A poet says, ‘ A 
deed can never die,’ and written words have some¬ 
times a disastrous vitality. 

Most persons who have a considerable corre¬ 
spondence must, we think, hare felt that among 
their friends and acquaintances there are two 
special sorts of letter-writers—those whose letters 
^ve pleasure, and those whose pages rarely fail 
to have some phrase or some omission which gives 
pain. With the first class the more sight of the 
handwriting is a gratification ; we know that it 
will never sting. Even if tlioro bo bad news to 
tell, it will be softened by sympathy ; and if the 
tidings be joyful, the joy will seem doubled by 
participation. With the other class the case is 
precisely opposite. A piece of good news is told 
in a dry don’t-care manner, or a painful subject 
is discussed as from some vantage-ground of 
implied superiority. If the letter be on more 
level topics, then there are probably sarcastic 
remarks in opposition to the receiver’s known j 
opinions. We are inclined to think that the i 
secret of writing pleasant letters is to think more 
of the receiver than ourselves when in the act of 
writing—to put ourselves if possible on the plane 
of his or her feelings. 

Certainly the three persons whom the writer 
has in mind as having had the trick of writing 
disagreeable letters were all great egotist^ largely 
endowed with what phrenologists consider the 
organ of self-esteem. They were not unaffec- 
tionate; but they seemed slow to understand 
emotions they had not personally experienced, 
and ‘shafts’ of the pen ‘at random sent’often 
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wounded bitterly. Sucb letter-writers would do 
well to remember one fact, and that ie^ that we 
never know under whf,t circumstances a letter 
may be received. A hard, unkind, or unsatis¬ 
factory letter may Cause but a passing regret if 
the recipient be well and happy ; but the case is 
far different if it arrives in tne season of sickness 
or sorrow. When*a cup is brimming, another drop 
will make it overflow; and when the heart is filled 
with an^ish, there is subtle cruelty in adding to 
its bur&n. The pen ftan lacerate as well as the 
sword, and its wounds are often the more incur¬ 
able of the two. 

Then again few of us are so good and wise as 
never to have written an angry letter, despatching 
it in haste, instead of waiting for bitter feelings 
to cool, and a few hours afterwards mournfully 
regretting some too harsh expression. No doubt 
writing the letter was an immense relief—perhaps 
even it was an outlet by which our wrath could 
evaporate; only it would have been better if it 
had been thrown into the fire instead of the letter¬ 
box. If it be well, as the ancient philosopher 
said, to count a hundred before speaking the 
angry word, it is well to count a thousand before 
writing it. 

It is, as wc have previously hinted in this 
Journal, perhaps one of the most useful of modern 
accomplishments to be able to write a really good 
letter, one that, however short, is clear and 
explicit, and to the point of whatever may be 
under discussion. With some persons, the habit 
is acquired early and easily; with others it requires 
much practice and painstaking before it is in any 
degree established. It is well, we think, for young 
people hardly yet out of childhood to be indulged 
in undictated, unrestrained letter-scribbling, if 
they have any taste that way. They will gain 
early a certain experience of what it is wise and 
what unwise to do W'ith regaru to letter-writing, 
without paying very dearly for it. The experi¬ 
ence bought at fifte^Mi costs so much less than it 
does at tive-and-twenty! 


CURIOUS CASES OF SOMNAMBULISM. 
That persons walk in their sleej) and are uncon¬ 
scious of ordinary impressions, but yet retain 
sensations, there i.s, w'c all admit, no doubt. One 
curious instance occurred in a school-girl who was 
observed to rise every night about midnight and 
walk ab(mt her bedroom and the lobby outside 
her sleeping apartment. After some time, on 
returning to her bed she was in the habit of exam¬ 
ining it and all about it, and finally selecting for 
some hours’ rest a clothes-basket which the house¬ 
maid kept on the flat roof of the cradle-bed in 
which she lay. After carefully examining the 
clothes-basket, she climbed up on the Wd of the 
cradle-bed, and circling her body as a cat would 
above the clothes in the basket, she composed 
herself to sleep, in which she remainea for 
an hour or more, then rose, and returned to 
her bed. In the morning she awoke at her usual 
time, having no consciousness of what had occurred 
during the night. Her sister watched her pro¬ 
ceedings, but never interrupted or awakened 
her, and after some time the nocturnal climbings 
ceased. 

The second case that came under my observa¬ 


tion was more varied and more embarrassing. A 
young lady at school became a somnambulist. She 
rose from bed and walked in W sleep. The 
ladies who conducted the school became alarmed, 
partly on the girl’s account, and partly for the 
character of the school, as it might injure their 
establishment were it known that the young ladies 
practised the habit of walking about the Hwn in 
their night-dresses, in the moonlight Thfey had 
an impression that if the girl were suddenly awak¬ 
ened, death or immediate deprivation of sense 
might be the result; and this le^ to the attendance 
of two maid-servants, who were strictly enjoined to 
follow the footsteps of the somnamhuust, to watch 
that no mishap should occur to her, and to have 
all doors opened, and the way kept clear for the 
return of the sleeping pedestrian. This continued 
for some time. But at length the somnambulist’s 
fancy took a more adventurous turn. Slaters had 
come to work on the roof of the house, and the 
sleeping peripatetic evinced a desire to star-gaze. 

I Accordingly, on the next night she turned to the 
slaters’ ladder, and to the horror of her attend¬ 
ants, ascended it, mounted to the roof, and wMked 
; along the gutter, with a sloping roof on one side 
and a low parapet wall on the other. The attend¬ 
ants now became almost frightened out of their 
wits, and knew not what to do or think. They 
feared to call out; for return to <x>nsciousness in 
such a place would almost inevitably lead to her 
stumbling on the roof or falling over the parapet. 
Their terror was, however, not yet at its height. 
The somnambulist came to a slight obstruction in 
the gutter; she paused for a moment, and then, 
without hesitation, stepped upon the parapet, and 
continued her walk on the narrow stone coping. 
A single slip, a false step, would have precipitated 
her from a height of thirty or forty feet; yet to 
awaken her would almost certainly have led to 
the same catastrophe. The sleeping girl con¬ 
tinued her walk to the end of the coping, and 
then turning round, resumed her walk to the 
donner window, descended the ladder, reached 
her bedroom in safety, and lay down in her bed; 
j awaking in the morning quite unconscious of her 
i midnight danger and of her narrow escape. 

^ I was then a very young nractitioner in medicine, 
and was, up to this period, although the medical 
attendant of the esstablishment for oidinary cases 
of illness, not consulted on this perplexing case, 
as it was naturally desired to keep it concealed ; 
but after the stroll on the parapet wall, and the 
terror created by it, it was thouglit that, with the 
object of preventing a recurrence of a night-waUc 
that might end in some terrible accident, the 
young lady should be consigned to temporary 
residence in a private asylum, where there would 
be always both a night and a day watch. I was 
taken into consultation next morning, and ear¬ 
nestly discussed the gravity of taking such a step. 
It would be impossible to keep it secret, and even 
were it possible, in her waking hours she would 
look with horror on the coming night, when she 
should be sent to bed in a strait-waistcoat. ' In 
after-years too, when perhaps she might have a 
young family around her, the thought might arise 
that she had once been an inmate of such an 
institution; and the reminiscence would naafce 
her miserable, I duly considered all this, and sug¬ 
gested various expedients, 8uch»as sedatives, eleep- 
in|f-draughts. and network to be put round the 
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bed at night. All, however, had been tried in 
this instance, and aU in vain. 

I then thought for a little, and hit upon the 
following plan. I directed her night-dress to be 
sewed np at the foot, so that it formed a large 
bag, and then I had the sleeves lengthened so 
much that each sleeve, after going round the 
body, reached the front, where it met the other 
sleeve, and was securely fastened to it. The 
whole dress was loose; but the long sleeves 
prevented the hands from being used to get rid 
of the dress; while, from the end being sewed up, 
the feet could not be used in progression. At 
the same time the dress freely permitted the 
sleeper to roll about from side to side in her 
slumber; and thus it differed from the hideous 
strait-waistcoat then in vogue. Night came, and 
our charge retired to bed in her new-fangled night¬ 
dress, with which she was amused. The usual 
hour for the night-walk came. Her attendants 
were strictly enjoined not to stir. She raised her¬ 
self as usual in the sitting posture, then stood 
upright, and commenced to walk. The second 
step was a trip, for the foot behind held the 
bottom of the bag in which she stood. She 
stumbled, fell forward, and awoke, and was put 
back into bed, where she soon fell asleep. Next 
morning there were no bad consequences except 
that her face was slightly bruised by the fall. I 
recommended a continuance of the sleeping- 
chemise for a short time, as a cautionary measure. 
And now came a curious change in the phases of 
the affliction. She would still rise from bed each 
night, but made no further attempt to walk as 
before. She would stand erect, and keeping the 
knees perfectly rigid, spring straight upward from 
the floor, and thus dance about the room in what 
was years afterwards known as a popular music- 
hall dance under the name of the ‘Perfect Cure.’ 
This she would continue until thoroughly fatigued, 
and then retire quietly to bed and to sleep. I am 
glad to add the case did end truly in a perfect 
cure without the intervention of strait-waistcoat or 
private asylum. 

This strange state is generally called somnam¬ 
bulism. It is really alternating identity, in which 
the ordinary state of mind is suspended, and 
another identity—I do not know what else to call 
it—takes posse-ssion of the individual, and like 
warp and weft, alternates without mixing, the 
warp presenting continuity at one time, and the 
weft tue same at another. One of these alterna¬ 
tions occurs most often in sleep, when the ordinary 
mental power is no longer governing, and hence 
the attack is called somnambulism. The som¬ 
nambulist will weave the somnambulism of one 
night with that of the preceding into a continuous 
warp or weft, and so with the ordinary mental 
power; and thus the two identities alternate, but 
do not mix. This alternating identity will, how¬ 
ever, occasionally force itself into the waking 
hours, and thus the two identities divide the 
unhappy being between them. 

A young lady under my observation exhibited an 
instance of this. For some time a somnambulist, 
the alternating identity at length became strong 
enough to intrude upon her waking hours. Her 
ordinary perceptive and voluntary powers would 
be suddenly arrested during the day, and u'hether 
at music or work—-no matter how employed—the 
interruption was sadden and instantaneous. If ^t 


the piauo or harp, voluntary movement chased at 
the moment; if walking across the floor, she 
renmined in the position in which she was when 
it occurred, and remained thus for a longer or 
shorter time. She would sit at dinner apparently 
as cheerful and as collected as any one at the 
table. At the time of which I speak it was cus¬ 
tomary for guests to take wine Vith one another. 
A gentleman would ask her to take wine. She 
bowed her head as was usual; and in raising the 
glass to her mouth, there suddenly passed over 
her face and figure a slight but indescribable 
shudder. She immediately lost all knowledge 
of those about her, and would address tliera with 
names quite foreign to them. This state would 
continue for two days, until at dinner on the 
third day she would turn to her relative and 
say in her natural tone; ‘ Did you not ask me to 
take wine V Her natural state then returned; 
but those alternations became more frequent and 
more painful, until at length the unfortunate girl 
was deprived of the society of all but her nearest 
relatives. 

[Cases of sleep-walking are by no means un¬ 
frequent, and the habit sometimes runs in fami¬ 
lies. In a family with which we are connected, 
the children, while young, were all more or less 
addicted to sleep-walking. One of the younger 
branches, a girl of fifteen, on one occasion rose 
from her bed, and walking down-stairs, entered 
the drawing-room, where were assembled a few 
guests. Fortunately the girl’s habit was known 
to most of the company, who, instead of evincing 
a horror of the unwonted visitor, treated tlie 
matter in a philosophic spirit, and even main¬ 
tained their usual conversation, as the girl’s father 
took her hand and led her quietly up-stairs to 
bed. Had the somnambulist been rudely awakened, 
the consemiences might have been serious; and 
the calm demeanour of the spectators and judi¬ 
cious management of the girl’s parent on the 
occasion we have related, may perhaps act as a 
hint to others who may he similarly situated. 
Never awake a sleep-walker if it can possibly be 
avoided.— Ed.] 

j ECCENTRIC INVITATIONS. 

A FAMOUS philosopher was wont, if we remem¬ 
ber aright, to so couch his invitations that 
those who came to his perfect little dinners were 
aware befondiand what would he set on the table 
for their delectation, and at what hour they were 
expected to take their departure. It was the 
custom of Marshal Vaillant when Minister of 
War, to ask the officer on guard for the day 
to take dinner with him; not by word of mouth 
or by a polite note, hut by a notice in his 
own hantlwriting posted up in the guard-room, 
and invariably running thus : ‘ Art 1. The officer 
on guard is invited to dine at the table of the War 
Minister, Art 2. The officer on guard is received 
by the War Minister, who after shaking hands 
with him, presents him to the Marshal and the 
guests. Art 3. The Marshal always offers his 
arm to the officer on guard to conduct him to the 
dining-room. No n»attcr what guests may be 
present, his place on the left of the Marshal is 
kept Art, 4, Avoid offering wine to the Marshal, 
who only drinks water. Art 5. On leaving table 
and going into the smoking-room, accept the cigar 
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which the Marshal always offers. Art. 6. At the 
end of half an huur, th> Marshal always asks the 
officer on guard to plav a game of whist, which he 
should refuse, saying that it is his duty to return 
to his post. He ought therefore to salute the 
Marshal, and then retire.’ Given his choice in 
the matter, probably the guest would rather have 
dined with his brether-oflfioers than with the mar¬ 
tinet minister. 

A. host of another sort was George Colman. 
When the Drury Lane‘manager sent him a play 
for revision, he wrote: ‘ Dear Bunn —Pray dine 
with me to-day at half-past five, but come at 
four; we shall then have time to cut the play 
before we cut the mutton.’ It was no unusual 
thing with him to put his invitations in rhyme, 
on one occasion parodying Macheath thus neatly : 

‘ The dinner’s prepared, the party is met, 

The dishes all ranged, not one is for show. 

Then come undismayed, your visit’s a debt— 

A debt on demand—we won’t take a “ No.” 

You’ll fare well, good sir, you can’t fear a dew. 

Contented you ’ll sleep, ’twill be better for you; 

And sleeping yon know is the rest of our lives,. 

And this way we ’ll try to please both our wives. 

Come to Richmond to-morrow to dinner, or you 
have lost your Kew for ideasing everybody.— 
G. G.’ 

When Charles Mathews was plaj'ing at Bristol, 
the Duke of Beaufort invited him to pay a visit 
to Biidminster, stating, by way of extra induce¬ 
ment, that two billiard-loving judges were among 
his guests. Unable to take advantage of tlie 
tcmj>ting offer, the witty actor replied : ‘ 1 regret 
extremely that my engagements prevent my accept¬ 
ing your Grace’s kind invitation, for nothing would 
have given me greater pleasure than to have taken 
the lives of two judges at pool.’ With much more 
alacrity did a certain man of kuers, travelling in 
the United States, respond to a literary lady’s 
invitation ‘to meet., t ome minds at tea’ at her 
house, by expressing his sorrow at being prevented 
from doing so through having already promised 
to meet some stomachs at dinner. Whether his 
excuse shocked American modesty, we do not 
know ; he would have been set do\vn as a very 
rude man by the English farmer’s daughter who, 
in acknowledging a feminine friend’s invitation to 
go with her to the races, wrote on behalf of her¬ 
self and sister : ‘ The energy of the races prompts 
jne to assure you that niy request is forbidileu, the 
idea of which I had awkwardly nourished, not¬ 
withstanding my propensity to reserve. Mr T. 
will be there. Let me with confidence assure you 
that him and brothers will be very happy to meet 
you and brothers. AVe girls cannot go for reason.s. 
Tlie attention of the cows claims our assistance in 
the evening.’ 

One reason sufficed to account for Lord Fife’s 
non-appearance at a dinner-party at Lady Cork’s, 
to which that lively old lady had asked him, in 
order that he might meet a newly married dame 
of whom he had once been an anient admirer. 
Instead of receiving the impecunious nobleman, the 
hostess received a note, which soon w'ent the round 
of the company. It ran as follows: ‘ Mv dear 
Lady Cork— -I cannot express iny regret that it is 
quite out of my power to dine with you. And 

S I will pity me when you hear that I am in 
. A rascally creditor has had everything I 


possess taken from me. I must remain in bed 
till my laMjer comes, as I have not a coat to put 
on. This is the reason, dear Xtady Cork, 1 cannot 
dine with you.’ 

Before accepting an invitation, it is as well to be 
sure it is given in good faith. After an afternoon 
service held many years ago in a certain village in 
Scotland, the preacher, a stranger, who had ofii- 
ciated, accompanied one of the elders of the con¬ 
gregation home, and was introduced to his wife. 
The good-man having asked the clergymsm to stay 
to dinner, the latter after a little pressing, con¬ 
sented. The good-lady hurried off to prepare for 
the unexpected guest, and seeing, as she thought, 
her huslmnd washing, as was the custom in these 
day's, at the kitchen sink, she seized the family 
Bible, and approaching stealthily from beluni 
brought down the ponderous tome upon his bald 
pate, exclaiming: ‘ Tak ye that for brinmng 
hungry preachers here to denner every time tney 
come to the parish! ’ As soon as the assaulted 
one could get the suds out of his eyes, he looked 
about him, and after thinking the matter out, 
concluded that the old lady had made a slight 
mistake. She too came to the same conclusion 
when, upon returning to the parlour, she beheld 
her husband patiently waiting for his reverend 
friend i 

THEMONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

It is a familiar fact that oxide of iron and 
sulphide of iron, or iron pyrites, are among the 
most plentiful of minerals; the element iron 
having been in the one case mineralised by 
oxygen, in the other by sulphur. It is known 
also that the sulphides are combustible; and 
taking advantage of this characteristic, Mr Hollway 
has devised a method of utilising sulphides as 
sources of heat in metallurgical operations. It 
seems impossible that a metal should smelt itself; 
but Mr Holhvay’s paper, read last session at the 
Society of Arts, clearly proves that this is what 
he proposes. He has shewn by experiments in a 
Bessemer converter that his theory is sound ; but 
for complete success in practice, a special kind of 
furnace and smelting-works will be uecessaiy. A 
furnace tliat can be heated without coal will be a I 
surprising spectacle, and may be always at work, 
so abundant are the supplies of the peculiar fuel. 
‘The largest deposits of coal,’ says Mr Hollway, 

‘ existing iti various parts of the world are, per¬ 
haps, more than rivalled as sources of latent heat 
by the natural sulphides, abundant in every 
country, occurring in almost every vein, consti¬ 
tuting in fact a material portion of the earth’s 
crust.’ At the Rio Tinto mines in Spain, from 
one and a half to two million tons of pyrites are 
dug out every year. In the slow roasting, lasting 
some months, to which it is afterwards subject, 
great part of the sulphur and metals which if 
contains is wasted. Mr Hollway’s process, on the 
other hand, by driving a stream of air (oxygen) 
through the mass effects the separation in a few 
minutes. He starts his furnace .with ignited coke, 
fe^s in the material to he smelted, turns on the 
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The fotnuMse woold he so constructed as to arrest 
the tc^^dle suhstances that in ordinary eircnm- 
etaaoes % off as vapour. These substances include 
axamious sulphide, lead sulphide, oxide of dM, 
and sulphide of thallium. And here we are in¬ 
formed that ‘three hundred thousand tons of 
jgrites would produce seventy-two thousand tons 
of crude sulphur, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand tons of sulphurous acid ;* and these are 
products which can always be sold at a profit 
Another advantage of Mr Hallway’s process is 
that it is not noxious, as the process is at the 
copper-works near Swansea and at the Rio Tinto 
works, where the vegetation of the neighbourhood 
is poisoned and destroyed by the deadly fumes. 

The chemist of the Geological Survey of Penn¬ 
sylvania, after an examination of the coals of that 
State, reports that some of them contain large 
quantities of phosphorus, which accounts for the 
failure of attempts to convert pig-iron into steel. 
Pure fuel, he remarks, ‘ is as much a necessity as 
pure ores, though hitherto iron-men have paid 
comi)aratively little attention to this point’ 

At a meeting of the Manchester Geological 
Society, Mr W. R Garforth gave an account of a | 
method of blasting coal in mines by means of com-1 
pressed air, whereby the risk attending the use of 
gunpowder is obviated. With a portable machine 
of simple construction, which can be worked by 
two men, he gets a pressure of more than fourteen 
thousand pounds to the square inch. The car¬ 
tridge, an iron tube, is drilled into the coal; the 
pipe from the compressor is connected, the air is 
forced in, and, in tie experiments hitherto made, 
the cartridge bursts, and the coal falls before a 
pressure of ten thousand pounds to the inch is 
reached. When coal is brought down by firing a 
charge of gunpowder, half an hour or more is 
wasted while the smoke drifts away from the 
working, before the miners can resume their 
labour ; whereas the sudden expansion of the com¬ 
pressed air may be regarded as beneficial. To 
obviate the objection that the labour of working 
the compressor in the heated air of a mine would 
be exhausting, Mr Garforth proposes to fill re¬ 
ceivers with compressed air above ground, or at 
the foot of the shaft, then transport them to the 
several workings, and there burst the cartridges 
by liberating the imprisoned air. It is said that 
this method is more expensive than blasting by 
gunpowder; but there Is much in its favour; 
and considering the appalling loss of life of late 
years in coal-mines, the government Commission 
appointed last session to inquire into the subject 
will in all probability recommend that the use of 
gunpowder should be forbidden. 

‘The Showspeed,’ an instrument invented by 
Mr J. M. Napier of Lambeth, offers an advantage 
to all employers ol machiueiy in motion. A 


circular cup is mounted pa a i^dsdle so eon- 
straeled tibat it may be put into eOuneotion vdth 
a madune, aa ongine, or a moving body of any 
kind. A glam tuboj after the manner of a baro¬ 
meter tube^ rfoee ftom the cup; a given quantity 
of mercury is poorod in j wad when the cup rotatae, 
the mercury rises in the tube, and by means of a 
float indicates the speed of the macHne, the car¬ 
riage, or the locomotive to which the Showipeed 
is for the time attached. The float rises and falls 
with every variation. Simikrly the rate of motion 
of a current, a river, or of a waterfali may be 
measured, and read off at a glance, if the scale 
be suitably inscribed. 

Rockets of different kinds to be used as signals 
have been tried at Woolwich with satisfactory 
results. The distress signal is fired from a socket 
fixed to the deck or bulwarks of a ship; it rises 
to a height of six hundred feet, then bursts with 
a bright light, which can be seen at seven miles’ 
distance, and a report loud enough to be heard 
at thirteen miles. The advantage of this rocket 
over the usual signal of distress—firing a gun, is 
obvious; and further, it can be fired by means 
of a lanyard and friction tube, no light or match 
being necessjary. Of another kind is the sound 
signal intended as a warning to ships where there 
is risk of collision ; and another is a sound signal 
for use on shore in darkness or in foggy weather. 
Now that such efficient signals are jirovided, let 
us hope that vigilance and readiness on the part 
of those for whom they are designed will not be 
lacking. 

Ballooning wiU henceforth form a part of the 
art of war, for, by order of the War Office, a 
balloon equipment has been placed in the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich. Two balloons tor experi¬ 
mental purposes, and a portadile furnace for the 
manufacture of hydrogen gas, are in commission ; 
and a party of men and officers of the Royal 
Engineers have been instructed in aeroalatics, and 
in the preparation of network an 1 other appliances 
required in actual service. Among these is a kind 
of rope not more than hall an inch thick, hut 
of such strength that it will hear a strain of three 
tons, which may be expected to do good work 
with the grappling-irons. Tho balloons and all 
the appurtenances have been made within the 
Arsenal, so that ample supplies can be produced 
as required in working out the impoitant aero¬ 
nautical question. That balloons may be employed 
with great advantage in war, has already been 
demonstrated. To look down into an enemy’s 
camp, or to spy out his movements behind a ridge 
or in the rear of a wood, may tend to the defeat 
of his plans and the shortening of a campaign ; 
and this may be done by means of a captive 
balloon. But very much more might be done 
, if a free balloon could be made to sail in any 
direction; and this is the problem which the 
Royal Engineers and the Aeronautical Society 
have now to work out. 

The Registrar-general in taking leave of office 
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married in cbapel% and forty thousand in xe^tty 
offioea Before 163^» the e^ documents recog* 
uised as attempting the date of birth were the 
parish registers .of baptism icept by ministers of 
the established church, but they fox^hed no rml 
proof of the exact age of the infeints whose baptisms 
were recorded. But ^during the last forty years 
the actual date of birth has been rostered together 
with full particulars as to parents and locality; 
and about nine hundred thousand of these births 
are annually recorded. A similar practice pre* 
vails os regards deaths, for the entry in the CHvil 
Register includes the place and cause of death, 
the exact names, occupation, and age of the 
deceased ; and more than five hundred thousand of 
these deaths are registered every year. Accuracy 
is BO important, that the records are protected 
by law, attempts to falsify them being punishable 
by imprisonment. These are improvements on 
which tlie Registrar-general looks back with satis¬ 
faction ; and ne acknowledges liis obligations to 
the registration officers who so long furnished him 
periodically, and with ‘marvellous punctuality,’ 
with the returns which enabled him to publish 
his weekly and quarterly Reports—‘returns for 
which they receive no remuneration.’ 

Further, the Registnir tells us that London 
proper contains three-and-a-half million inhabi¬ 
tants, or, including the outer ring of the Buburbs, 
four-and-a-half millions; a number equal to the 
aggregate population of Berlin, Paris, St Peters¬ 
burg, and Vienna. The area of this great city 
iH one Imndred and twenty-two square miles, with 
twenty-uinc thousand three hundred and twenty- 
two people to the sciuare ’mie; and the fact that 
with BO dense a j pulation the general health 
is so good, may b' accepted as evidence that the 
sanitary arrangements of the great city are not 
badly cared fi't. 

The beneiieial effects of salicylic acid as a 
medicine have been much discussed in the medical 
journals since 1875, when the acid was first 
administered as a remedy for rheumatism. Its 
antiseptic ])roperties render it useful in eruptive 
diseases, in diphtheria; and it has the further 
advantage when properly made, of being colourless 
and tasteless. It kills bacteria and other ani¬ 
malcules, and destroys the unpleasant odour of 
wounds. Professor Kolbe of Leipzig, in his many 
experiments with the acid, found that rain or 
river water containing one-twenty-thousandth of 
a grain thereof would, keep sweet in a warm room 
four weeks or more, while similar water not so 
treated soon became unpleasant to the taste. This 
wa# confirmed by an experiment on a large scale ; 
water charged with one gramme of salicylic acid 
to twenty litres was placed on board ship for a 
year’s voyage ; and was found sweet and'frce from 
organic matter when at the end the casks were 
opened. Milk treated with the acid remains 
sweet moi’e than a day longer than without it. 
Eggs after a bath of the acidified water, keep 
sw'eet for months in a dry place; and meat 
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Society, Br J. T. CW{»«tter endeavours to prom 
riiat constitntkmal dueases have a local origin. 
He thiitlai that ‘emoU-pox is « bilious ’ fever, and 
that rile liv«r k the rtarrii^pmztt of that disease 
as well as of yeUow-fover. 

There ate two classes of insects which make a 
buzzing when they fly—riiose known to entomo¬ 
logists as Dimtem and BymmopUm. How is the 
buzzing produced? is a question that has been 
often asked. A French naturalist has answered 
it in a paper presented to the Academy of Sdenoes ' 
at I^tns. The buzz combines a deep and a sharp 


other, is produced within the thorax, as has been 
asMrtained by experiment. A supposition pre¬ 
vailed that it was due to the passage of the air 
through the stigmata and the vibration of their 
valvules ; but these openings have been stopped 
with bird-lime, and yet the sharp sound continues. 
It keeps wj even when the wings are cut off. The 
explanation is, that the insect still endeavours to 
fly, and employing the wing muscles, occasions 
vibrations ot tne thorax, and thereby produces 
the sharp sound, more or less intense, according 
to the size of the insect. 

Mr Clairefond, a Frenchman, has published a 
small book, the title of which translated is A New 
Applicatim of the A, B, 0, or a Phymlogical Study 
on the Origin of Language. He revives the argu¬ 
ment that the earliest attempts at human speech 
were imitations of natural sounds or the cries of 
animals ; and he contends that out of recollections 
and repetitions of those sounds the names of 
certain natural phenomena, and of animals and 
other objects, originated. He finds numerous ex¬ 
amples in the French lan^age, and thinks that 
proofs might be found in ouier languages if search 
were made, and suggests that the Geographical 


Society of Paris might furnish instructions to 
their travellers to collect from among the natives 
of different countries all the sounds traceable to 
the source indicated above. Mr Clairefond is of 
opinion that the series of sounds, words, and 
expressions tlms collected would aid in the dis¬ 
covery of the origin of language. Taken in con¬ 
nection with natural sounds, the origin of words 
in our own language-such as thunder, sigh, whis¬ 
per—becomes evident 

Dr Oppert, Professor of Sanskrit at Madras, 
has pubu^ed a learned book On the Classification 
of Languages: a contribution to Comparatim Philo¬ 
logy. After giving a sketch of the history of philo¬ 
logy, the author divides languages into concrete 
and abstract; and corroborates this distinction by 
the absence and presence in these two classes of 
grammatical gender. The further subdiwsion, as 
he remarks, ‘into heterologous and homologous 
concrete languages, and into digeneous and tri- 
geneous abstract languages, is a logical outcome 
of the adopted system.’ .Instead of seeking ex¬ 
amples in a ‘ few privileged groups of languages,’ 
the Doctor prints tables which contain instances 
of ‘ more than a thousand varieties of speech.’ 

« Architectural Foliage is the title of on instruo- 
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ore nod Wfsgestive pupei; laad before the lusti- 
jbttte of Bjdtlsh Atchilects by Mr Colling, who 
endeavottrs thexem to lay down true principles 
of decoration. Too often foliage and flow'era ore 
simply stack upon a building without any regard 
to ntnesa, and consequently to the detriment of 
architecture. ‘In all early forms of art,’ he re¬ 
marks, ‘we find plain surfaces invariably used 
for the development of painting or 8culi>ture. In 
the Egyptian and Assyrian, walls were made 
eloquent by liieroglyphics and sculpture embrac¬ 
ing animal and vegetable forms. In the Indian, 
Persian, Moresque, and the Arabian, we observe 
that the same principle was adopted, and that 
the buildings and other works ot those nations 
were literally covered with elegant combinations 
of foliated form, and plain moulded work is 
scarcely to be found. Yet all these elaborate 
enrichments were not added to or upon the works, 
but were taken out of them, and therefore did 
not destroy their breadth or character.' Those 
four words ‘taken out of them,’ deserve especial 
consideration; they embody the art and mystery 
of architectural decoration. Ornament when not 
spontaneous is a disfigurement If architei ts will 
bear this fact in mind, and avoid copying nature 
in a purposeless way, but by patient study and 
observation arrive at a knowledge of ‘ her variety 
of form, of her regularity and irregularity, and of 
her geometrical uniformity,' they will discover 
‘certain art-principles on which she works, and 
which alone are of any w'orth to the true artist.’ 

In another paper Mr I’Anson gives an account 
of the recent excavations in the Forum at Home, 
by which remarkable discoveries of ancient struc¬ 
tures have be'fen made in that renowned precinct. 
Descriptions of the various relics are given, and 
their situation can be identified by a lithograjihed 
plan. ‘On the north-eastern side of the Via Sacra,’ 
we are told, ‘ fonuerly stood the Taberna' or shops 
of the Foram, originally founded by King Tar- 

S iuinius Priscus; they were naturally then required 
or the trades generally carried on in a market¬ 
place ; hence the butchers’ stalls, from one of 
which Virginias took the kmfe to stab bis 
daughter. The schools lor childreu were also 
among the shops in the Forum, and it is said to 
bo there that Appius Claudius first saw Virginia 
reading.’ 

To readers who have been accustomed to asso¬ 
ciate laygeness of space witli greatness ol power, 
Mr I’Anson's concluding remarks will be a sur¬ 
prise. ‘Nothing,’ he says, ‘is, I tliink, more 
striking, considenug how large a portion Homan 
hi.story fills in the history of the civilised world, 
than the small area within which the scenes of 
this history were enacted. The Forum ol Rome 
was the focus of all, and the Forum of Rome is 
not actually larger than Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The Via Sacra through which we are told the 
Emiierors passed—followed by captive potentates 
—with the trophies of victory, and long trains of 
armed warriors and slaves; where, on their way 
to the (Japitol, the victorious Emperors proceeded 
to.solemnise their triumphs with religious iites— 
and the captive kiugs were led to tbeir prisons; 
where the great annual religious processions of 
the people, carrying their images and their god.s, 
passed on their way to the Palatine Hill: this 
great thoroufjhfare of imperial Rome was only 
twelve feet wide.’ 
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The landrail or ‘corn-crake*usually frequents 
and makes its nest amongst the bug meadow- 
grass, generally depositing from four to six or 
seven eggs, and sometimes os many as nine or 
ten. The broods are often too young to escape 
before the cutting begins, and the machine makes 
sad havoc among them; the bewildering, sharp 
‘clack-clock’ of the machinery seems to stupefy 
both mother and young ones, so that the poor 
things are often maimed or killed. In August 
last, while catting down a field of grass, a corn¬ 
crake was observed to rise close in front of the 
machine and to flutter back and forward, crying 
pitifully ; but as it was impossible to stop before 
the scythe had passed over the spot, it was con¬ 
cluded the little creatures had been killed ; but on 
looking round at the spot soon after, the mother 
was noticed wheie the nest had been, and presently 
she came out to the ojien field camjing in her 
beak a small dark object, which on following her, 
was found to be a young crake, evidently not 
more than an hour or two out of the shell, and 
too young to walk or run, but happily uninjured 
by the machinery. The old bird now laid down 
her helpless young one, and returned, apparently 
to look for the rest of the brood. Tlie workman, 
however, having meantime fouml another, laid it 
beside the first, which doubtless the mother 
removed to a safe place, as on looking for them 
soon afterwards, all of them had disappeared. 


AUTUMN. 

The rioli autumnal sha<low.<» fall; 

TIk* first brown leaf wheels slowly clown ; 

Anti all along the orchard wall 
The mosses gather deeper brown. 

Through all the roundeil golden hours 
No souixl steals in fioni village stieot; 

Alone the ehimes from distant towcis 
Float hourly through my still retreat. 

Across the vale, the rugaed hills 

Are starting from their Kunui t*r gloom, 

And buisting heather glows and fills 

Their skyward curves ith purjdc bloom. 

Ag.sin with Autumn comes the time 
When jou and 1 would cross the vale. 

Ami uaeh the mountain loot, and elimb 
Till stars renewed the evening tale. 

I w.ander still where Nature haunts 
Her secret places seldom sought; 

But even Nature something wants— 

A subtle something, deeply wrought. 

And here alone I sit, and now 

Thy voice is hushed ; but those dear eyes 

That flashed beneath thy brave boy-brow 
Are haunting me as daylight dies. 

The sun slopes slowly to his rest, 

This soft September afternoon, 

Till all the colour leaves the west, 

And steeps the world in twilight gloom. 

3. B. 
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THE FREE HOSPITAL SYSTEM. 
Twet.ve months ago, in an article, ‘Mischievous 
Philanthropy,’ we drew attention to the abuses 
arising from the establishment of free dispensarie.s 
and lio.spital,s. IVe attempted to show that the 
lavi.sh way in which these so-called charities 
were administereil tended tu demoralise not only 
i the native iuhal>itants of large citie.s, but the 
j inasse.s of strangers whom they attracted from 
j distant parts of the country. It was. stated on 
I good authority that owing to Die drain upon 
! them, twenty-eight hospitals in the metropolis 
were urgcntlj' in want of funds. Since that time, 
matters have been going from bad to W(U-se. The 
fact is at length discover'a’, which might have 
j been found out long ago, that the system of 
i almost indiscriminate admission to the benefits 
of medical hospitals is wrong in principle ; that 
a large number of patients, probablj' more than 
one half, are able to pay something towards the 
cure of their .ailments ; and that gratuitous relief, 
besides imposing an unnoce.s.sary burden on the | 
community, is a direct encouragement of im¬ 
providence. 

The niisclnef (dfccled in variou-s ways hy this 
kind 0 *’ wastefulness is evidently dawning on the 
public. One of the latest demonstrations of dis¬ 
satisfaction is rather curiou.s. A deputation of 
medical and other gentlemen w'aited on the Home 
Secretary to ask for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the management of 
the large ho.spitals, with a view to a reform in 
the system complained of. TJiis strikes us as a 
sti-ange method of trying to reform an abu.so 
which is purely voluntary. If there be a con¬ 
sciousness that the hospitals are badly conducted, 
let the contributors provide a remedy by simply 
challenging the rules, and, if need be, stopping 
the supplies. The government, as far as we can 
SCO, has nothing to do with the matter. Should 
it bo desirable to arouse and concentrate public 
opinion, this could be accomplished by the leading 
municipal authority placing itself at the liead of 
the movement. Such would naturally occur to any 


one out of London. The meeting with the Home 
Secretary, however, was not thrown away. It 
evoked a few striking particulars. Among these 
was the estimate that upward-s of a million persou.s 
obtaineii gratuitous hospital relief in London every 
year. This statement, which was equivalent to 
saying tliat one in four of the population were 
medically pauperised, shewed the great extent to 
which the abuse had grown. Sir William Gull 
urged ‘ that there was great room for inquiry into 
t]jc hosj)ital management of London, as charity 
was wasted upon those who .shoidd not receive 
it.’ Referring to the out-patient or dispensary 
sy.stcm. Sir (Jharlcs Trevelyan said: ‘ The out¬ 
patient departments of ho.spitals were thronged 
by persons with ailments which might be regarded 
as certain to come to human nature. The large 
I numbers had grown through hospitals advertising 
the “numbers relieved;” and it was stated that as 
many as one inilliou four hundred thousand went 
to the London ho.spitals in a j^ear. The system 
wa.s stimulated by “ subscriber-s’ letters ; ” manu¬ 
facturers who had put down their names for a 
five-pound or ten-pound subscription gave their 
well-paid workmen letters of recommendation to 
ho.spitals, and in return got fifty times the value 
of what they paid. Noblemen and gentlemen at 
tlie West End paid a guinea, and sometimes as 
much as five (a laugh), to an institution; but 
they sent their highly-paid butler.?, housekeepers, 
and ladies-maids as iiatients in return.’ 

In reply to the various speaker.?, the Home 
Secretary .said he should advise ‘the large hospitals 
to set before themselves the ta.sk of remedying 
the abuses of which the dejmtatioii had spoken.* 
This was common-sense. It is the duty of the 
liospitals to set about that kind of reform in their 
management which w’ould check the outlay on 
patients who are able and perhaps not altogether 
unwilling to contribute towards the board and 
medical attendance now offered to them gratui¬ 
tously, We do not expect, Jhowever, that the 
larger and well-established hospitals will readily 
concur in ingrafting rules for payment on the 
old pauperising arrangements. It is generally 
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•wOt of their way to do fio. A more eligible pro¬ 
ceeding wotild contdet in organising associatioiw 
for promoting methtods of treatment by regu¬ 
lated annual fees, under the name of Provident 
Hospitals or Provident Dispensaries. The idea 
of such a thing will not, of course, meet with 
the approval of wild philanthropists, whose sole 
notion of doing good is to give for nothing, and 
saddle the ex 2 )en.ses on voluntary contributories, 
or on ratepayers. 

In this as in some other departments of social 
economics, the jjrovinces, and even some of the 
colonial possessions, have got ahead of London. 
Less governed by routine than the metropolis, 
they have here and there struck out the idea of 
organising Provident Dispensaries. Take one or 
two examples, A correspoudent of the Hampshire 
Telegraph wrote as follows, November 1878: ‘I 
have always looked with the greatest interest on 
the movement to establish Provident Dispensaries 
throughout the country, and belie\ing it to be 
one great means for enabling the working classes 
to obtain medical assistance witliout in any way 
pauperising them or lowering their manly inde¬ 
pendence, wish it the most entire success. I shall 
be very gla<l should the Provident Disjiensary 
lately opened at Laudport develop into something 
really worthy of this large town. I will not stop 
to inquire what may have been the motive which 
prompted the starting of this Dispensary, but 
would instead urge those connected with it to I 
consider whether they coubl not join with the ! 
hospital authorities, and elaborate, as at ilau- i 
Chester and some other places, a Provident Dis¬ 
pensary Association, which might henetit the 
whole place. AVe want, not one, hut halt a dozen 
of these Disjtensaries, an<l the Out-iiatienl Depart¬ 
ment of the hospital shouW l»e, as at riymouth, 
the princii>al of these. Thinking men are more 
and more convinced that the free out-patient 
work at hospitals is in reality a groat mistake— 
that it is a charity vastly ahuseil by many who 
ought to pay a medical man; and it is notorious 
that, with the best intentions, it is simply impos¬ 
sible for the out-patient jibysiciau and surgeons 
to give that proper attention which each ca.se 
demandfl to the crowds which apply lor aicL Many 
remedies have been sought for this, which I will 
not now enter into; hut one of these, which has 
met with much success, is to change the Out-patient 
Department into a Provident Dispensary. Is it 
too much to hope that the question I have raised 
may he at least discussed by the hospital authori¬ 
ties in conjunction with those interested in the 
Provident Dispensary just started in Commercial 
Road! There are many points which would 
require mc»t careful consideration ; hut the main 
conditions of success are: That tliose only should 
be permitted to become paying members whose 
wages are such that tJrey cannot in any other way 
afford to pay a medical man, and yet who ought to 
he above being attended gratis. That each member 
should have dhe choice of his medical attendant 


Tliat the whole of the medical men of these towns 
should he consulted, and should have the option of 
being placed on the staff of the proposed Dispen¬ 
saries.' Here is the true ring of a thrift-loving 
anti-pauperising Englishman. 

It is interesting to note that a Scottish church 
mission on Mount Lebanon has besides training the 
young, soccassfully introduced a paying medical 
dispensary. On this subject Dr Carslaw reports 
as follows : ‘ The work of the dispensary has been 
more hopeful during the year 1878 than in the 
two previous years. The medical treatment has 
been more ajipreciatcd, and the people are now 
paying willingly for their medicines, and that is 
saying a great deal for the Syrians. 

‘ The dispensary is ojien at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Each patient comes to the table in 
turn, has his or her synijitoras inquired into, and 
gets the necessary prescription, which is made U2> 
by one of my two assistants. Most of the jicople 
now pay full price for their medicines, but there 
are many cases too poor to pay—^theso get them 
free. The most common diseases treated in the 
dispensary have been fevers, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, rheumatism, hruuchitis, imeumonia, Oic. 
Fracture.'' have been iiretty numerous, and among 
them weie two cases of fractured skull, AVouiuL, 
esjiecially of the head uud face, were very nume¬ 
rous, caused chiefly liy falls upon the sliaiii locks 
and stones so jilentilul in Lebanon.’ 

Perhaps partly owing to the discuunigemeut 
from the Home Secretary, a conference ot several 
public bodies counecteil with charities took jdace 
in Hannon Street Hotel on the evening ol the iDt 
•June, fertile purpose ot discussing the jmqiriety 
of establishing a nulro 2 >olitau association to jtio- 
vide for the oidinary medical treatment of llic 
industrial classes on flelt-^upjKirting jirhicijile', i.i 
due relation to lh<* hosjntals. We quote as toliyws 
from the ne\vspa 2 >ers. ‘ I’liore was a laiyo nt(en<l- 
ance. Mr Staiisfeld, M.P, occui>a'] tin- chair, 
and was supitorted by Sir Hlia’l. ■ Tievdyan, Mr 
Holmes, Sir Rutlieifuul AKod., t’.uiou Olaike, 
Mr Hamilton lloare, Di Fairhe (fl uke, and others. 
Mr Stansield, in the com >< ot Ins ojieaing remaiks, 
.said he belieied that the time might yet come 
will'll parliament might say to itselt the only 
charity, the only system ot gratuitous assistance 
which the law can jiermit to exist and encourage 
must be a charity wisely administered, so as not 
to create pernicious habits of dcqiendence and 
pauperism, but to make jioople help themselves. 
Tlie rtdbrms they wcri' invited to inaugurate could 
only be esUhlished by the determined co-opera¬ 
tion of the members of the industrial classes them¬ 
selves, hut they were necessary because the hospital 
system of London was on the point of breaking 
down. The strain upon the limited number of the 
wealthy, charitable, and generous was becoming 
almost too heavy, and indoor and outdoor relief 
had become largely indiscriminate. The object 
the conference had before it was to provide dis¬ 
pensaries all over London, where young hat com- 
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petent medical men could each ireceive a limits 
nurabci of patients, act to them aa fensily doctora 
did to the middle and upper classes, visiting them 
at thdr homes, and when they came to very serious 
cases, referring them to the hospitals with which 
the dispensaries were affiliated. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan moved a resolution, seconded by Mr 
Byne, and carried with only one dissentient, in 
favour of the establighment of a metropolitan 
association for the purpose of providing for the 
ordinary medical treatment of the industrial classes 
on provident principles, in due relation to the 
hospitals. Mr Timothy Holmes, St George’s Hos¬ 
pital, moved the appointment of a representative 
committee of fifteen members to prepare rules, to 
be submitted to a subsequent meeting; which after 
some discussion was agreed to.’ I 

Here is the promise of something being done in I 
the light direction, though it remains to be seen ' 
whether the movement so initiated will l>e con¬ 
spicuously successful. The raetrojTOlis is difficult 
to move. We trust that no effort will be spared, 
llirongh tlie agency of the press and otherwise, to 
secure supixirt for the newly formed as.sochition. ‘ 
We h.ive likewise some hope that medical jiracti- ' 
t)on(*rs will lend their aid in promoting a Hos-1 
jiital and Disjiensary system which shall embrace ' 
the ])rimiple of paying for mi'dieal relief by 
(la^«es ol persons who have hitherto shrank from 
their jirupi'r obligations. We know no order of 
prufe''Moii.il im n who are called on to give so 
much oi their v.ilaable tinn“ foi iiollung, as ' 
medical practitioners generally. What they do ' 
g'ratiiitonsly, not only for le. itals but for crowds ] 
ol outdoor jiatieuts who seek their advice, is alto- ' 
gother nlarvellon'^. On one occasion, wi> heard a ' 
skilled and kmd-hearted medical man say ttial for ! 
liis minidralions among persons wlio %veie leally ' 
well ofl he ranlv rei eivod any remuneration liiat 
ii all who suiighl and leceived his advice weie to 
give him only a ^hilling each, he should realise a 
tlmu and a year' In shuit, llie shabbied shifts 
imaginable are resorted to for the purpose of 
shirking pavnient to the doctor. On the jmblic 
at large, Iheiefoie, rests the obligation oj'. in all 
Ciises, paying for medicine and medical attendance 
where pmcticable. Where there is the misfortune ' 
of utter poverty, the disjiensation of charitable i 
relief is of course u duty which no one can 
reasonably challenge. 

Possibly, the subject has never been thoroughly 
pressed on general consideration. J.,oudon is proud 
of its hospital^ supporterl by voluntary coiitribu- ' 
tion. They offer a noble instance of what may be 
done by private and unobtrusive generosity. 'I'he 
same feeling prevails elsewhere. A large town 
witli incalculable energy manages to build imd 
complete a hospital, or infinuary, on a more than 
usually grand scale, and points to the vast num- 
b«r.s whom it gratuitously shelters and relievos. 
Not a thought is given to the fact that as admin¬ 
istered it is a gigantic means of paup'u i-atioii. 
Doubtless, while doing much good, ami while 
ecrviceablo to medical scieuce, it evidc ;iy lias a 


detoorolising tendency. To be unqualifiedly proud 
o£ such an institution, is about os n^icidous as to 
be proud of having a large and always well-filled 
prison or workhouse, which in either case sbould 
properly be matter for humiliation and regret. 

Viewed in the light now brought under notice, 
the free horoital system clearly stands in need 
reform. Without in the slightest degree repress¬ 
ing cliaritable aid where it is absolutely necessary, 
and where it is especially needed in cases of 
emergency, the public, on seeing Idle matter in its 
true light, are hound to further mv reasonable 
scheme for lessening the burden of nee hospitals 
and free dispensaries, by establishing processes of 
payment on a modified scale suitable to the means 
of the classes who ordinarily depend on hospital 
assistance. We are aware this may not be a popu¬ 
lar ailvice ; but it is at all oveiits consistent with 
moral and economical principles, and at the 
present conjuncture is certainly worth thinking 
of. w. a 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

Cnai’TEB XLII,—ilALVH SWAET’S RIDE. 

It was the second day after that which had 
witnessed Sir Lucius Larpeut’s second and dis¬ 
astrous visit to the Mawtb Mill, and towards noon, 
that ilie Black Miller rode clattering into the 
stony stri'ets of Treport. lie put up his horse at a 
smail inn fre<juented by farmers from the country 
round, and strode off on foot, choosing such 
lliurouglilarch as Avero the loneliest, and making 
lii^ w.iy lowaixls a remote part of the little seaport 
town. He liad an apjiointment to keep. On the 
ju'evious day lie ha«l limisclf posted at Tregunnow 
a letti'r whn li wais to gi\ e notice to the person with 
Avhom he derived to confer to be in readiness at 
tho trysting-place he had selected. And from 
wliat he knew of Salem Jackson, he had little 
doubt but that tiie Americanised Cornishman 
would readdy fall lu with his views. 

It wu' a Met, wild day. Fierce gusts of wind, 
(basing boloie them, like hunted creatures, the 
bbitusl and ragye,! mushos of the clouds, swept 
at intervals over land and sea, and heavy showers 
biu (eed(‘d to them; while those wlio were reputed 
weather-wi^c piedicled a coming storm that should 
play havoc w'ltli farm-stock and shipping alike. 
As it was, th(‘ bail Avcatlier of the last two weeks 
bad dclugs'd the low-lying lauds, and converted 
brooks into rivers, and trickling nil.', into brooks. 
The inill-streaui at Pen Mawth was so swollen 
that the mill had ceased Avorking, and labourers 
had been employed during tlie whole of the pre- 
cetling day in repairing the dam and slreugthen- 
iiig the sluice. But iii the uioruing the Black 
Miller liad lisen earlA' had ])rop.ued his own rude 
breaklast, and saddltsl ins own horse, and ridden 
slowly off through the dim liglit of the wintry 
dawn, locking the door ot his house, and marking 
it Avith a broad cross in chalk, by which token the 
liiud who acted us his serAMiit would learn that 
for that dav his cu.stoiuaj-y household duties need 
not be discharged. 

Ralph Swart had but seldom been in Treport^ 
some tiv(‘ or si-v tiiue.s perhaps, during the many 
years of his readence at Pen Mip,wth. But he was 
one of thofii' men Avhose powers of observation are 
q\jick, and their memory for localities tenacious. 
Fcav natives of the little coast-town, Treporters 
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bom and bred, could have found their way more 
unerringly amon^ the devious by-ways, the stairs, 
and alleys that intersected the outskirts of the 
place, than did the dangerous tenant of the Mawth 
MilL And at last he reached the spot which he 
had selected as the scene of his conference with 
the kindr^ spirit whom he hud chosen to aid him 
in his dark designs. Nothing would have been 
easier than to have arranged for an interview in a 
private parlour of some tavern or inn. But the 
Black Miller preferred, like the Douglas of old, 
rather to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak, 
and mistrusted partitions and doore, as convenient 
hiding-places for surreptitious eaves-droppers. 

It has been mentioned that there was a 
lane, winding upw’ards between high banks, and 
which furnished the shoitcst path, although steep 
and rugged, from the beach to the environs of 
Llosthuel Couit. It was up this lane, the lower 
end of which almost skirted old Captain Trawl’s 
garden hedge, that Hugh Ashton had wended 
his "way when, before quitting Trei>ort, he sought 
one parting look at Maud’s windows, from 
beyond the fence of Lady Larpent’.s rose-garden. 
A quieter spot than this, or one in which con¬ 
versation was less liable to interruption, could | 
not easily have been found so near Treport; for 
the dwellings bordering on the lane occurred only i 
at rare intervals, and the loot-passengers wlio 1 
traveraed it were rarer still. j 

It so happened that Hose Trawl, a little basket i 
on her arm, came trij^ping liglitly down this I 
winding lane, returning from some household j 
errand, when suddenly, as she was about to turn I 
an angle of the rocky road, she heard what made j 
her stop as abru]>tly as if by magic art her feet j 
had become rooted to the ground. The words she | 
heard were: ‘ This Hugh Ashton, tine fellow as \ 
they think liim, will get the worst of it lor once,; 
ho, ho! the worst of it for once!’ The speech | 
was ambiguous; but there was that in the deep, | 
hoarse voice that uttered it which made Hose j 
Trawl’s heart almost cease to beat, so fraught did 
it seem with malice and. menace. 

*He can’t get worse than I wish him,’ said 
another voice, liigher and shriller, and which Hose 
fancied that she had heard before. ‘Confound 
him! if this bad been New Orleans instead of 
Treport, I’d have settled scores willi him long 
ago, for getting me sacked from the steamer. 
But bowie-knives don’t pay, in this benighted 
old island, boss ! ’ 

Rose rallied all her courage, and, herself unseen, 
peering cautiously round the cover of the rock, 
saw the two men to a portion of M'hose conversa¬ 
tion she had listened. One w'as a stranger, a 
large-made, powerful man of middle age, witli a | 
dark, stem face, booted and spurred, and with a j 
heavy whip under his arm. He held a written { 
paper in nis hand, W'hich the other, who was | 
dressed as a seaman, and in whom Rose recognised I 
Sfdem Jackson the mutineer, was in the act of i 
receiving from him. One glimpse \vas enough,! 
and tlien the girl cowered down behind the rock, j 
like a h^e in its form. Would they murder her,; 
this pair of evil companions, if they detected her 
in the act of listening to the details of the wicked 
plot against her good friend and former guest, 
Hugh Ashton ? It seemed not unlikely; but then 
had not Providence sent her there to frustrate the 
conspitat^, iind should she not be brought uu-{ 


harmed out of the peril of the moment! She 
held her breath, and waited to hear more. 

‘This is better than bowie-knives!’ said the 
tall dark man, authoritatively, * Do not lose this 
paper, with the address of the inn at Bullbury, 
aud let us consider it a bargain. The contents of 
the cash-box are your perquisite. The hundred 
pounds you shall have as soon as'you have earned 
them by bringing about the ruin of the man you 
hate. Let me know for certain that Hugh Ashton 
has left Hollow Oak Station with iron bracelets 
round his wrists, a disgraced man for life, and you 
shall have tlie sura I mentioned, all in gold. Here 
I are five sovereigns for expcn.ses.’ And the money 
clinked as it was put into the sailor’s readv 
palm, 

‘ All right, Ralph Swart! ’ exclaimed Salem 
Jackson joyfully. ‘ A liargaiii it is. But I can tell 
3 'ou, Mr Swart, or Giewlor, I don’t do it a.s much 
for tlio yellow shiners, as to be revenged on that 
coxcomb of a Captain, forsooth! And a fine 
vengeance too! ’ 

‘Ay, and safe!’ muttered his confederate, in a 
tone of ill-disgnisod contempt. ‘Drop me a line 
at I'en Mawth Mill, near Treguanow Churchluwu, 
to say when the job is done.’ 

And then, to Ho.se’s inexpressible relief, the two 
voices and tlic footsteps of tlie speakers died away 
gradually in the distance. But although the rain, 
which had set in again, beat heavily u])on her 
crouching form, the girl did not dare to rise and 
continue her homeward route until many minutes 
had elapsed. 

Meanwhile the Black iMiller, having parted with 
his accomjdice, made hi.s way in the same cir¬ 
cuitous fashion as that which he had jire.viously 
adopted, back to the inn where he had left his 
horse. He dined alone, eating voraciously, as was 
liis wont, and drank deeydy afterwards, cluickling 
to hiraself, as ho sat at his solitary table, his hal 
drawn down over his massive brows, and a gla-ss 
of still’ grog before him, while tbe storm increased, 
and the short-lived dayliglit waned. Then he 
called for his bill, and ordered bis horse. 

‘A rough, wild night, squire,’ said the wondering 
hostler, as he brought round the horse to the 
inn-door. 

‘Wlio cares!’ answered Raiph Swart with an 
oath, .as he swung himself into the saddle, and 
clattered up the street, and out into the open 
country. 

A wild niglit it wars, and a toilsome ride that 
lay before him. The shrieking wind swept by with 
furious force, and the blinding rain fell in such 
sheets, and with sucli violence, that it was hard 
to make head against it. Tlie horse the Black 
Miller rode, a thorough-bred, purchased cheaply 
from Sir Lucius Larpent, aud always vicious 
tempered, reared and swerved in a manner that 
w'ould have unseated an average horseman. Again 
and again did the terrified horse refuse to face 
the storm, and each time his rider forced him 
on, at a hand-galloj*, in the teeth of howling wind 
and driving rain. The tempest seemed to gain 
in strcimth as Ralph Swart left Treport and the 
coast behind, and crossed the moorlands, rolling 
far away inland. The very road was like a lake, 
while great pools of water had collected in the 
low'er fields, and still the rain fell, and still the 
w’ind rushed by with a sound like the cry of 
wolves clamorous for their prey. 
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Strangely enougli, the spirits of the Black 
Miller seemed to rise as he confronted the fury 
of the storm. He sang snatches of old half-for¬ 
gotten songs, and laughed with a grim enjoyment 
of the tumult of the elements, and of his own 
iron nerves and iron frame, that rendered him 
indifferent to all. The snorting horse in vain 
tried to break from the control of the rider, in 
\’ain plunged and reared, swerving across the 
Hooded road, and straining at the bit. Ralph Swart 
merely laughed, and spurred on, firm in his saddle, 
as though he had been a centaur indeed. 

Presently the landscape grew more familiar. 
To the left were a few scattered lights, that must 
jtroceed from the windows of Tregunnow (Jhurch- 
town. To the right, dimly descried through the 
shadows of night, rose an ungainly black mass, 
that could be no other than the Hill of Death, 
looming far over the dismal landscape that it 
crowned. Near the road were strewed rubbish- 
heaps uncounted, piled up, as Ralph Swart well 
knew, near the yawning mouth of many a worked- 
out mine, it was with a sort of chuckle of self- 
congratulation that he remembered the visit of Sir 
Lucius, and how it ended. He had done that ilay 
another stroke of business, had blighted—so he 
hoped—the life of one who had indeed harmed 
him in nothing, but whoso existence was to him 
a standing source of danger. What cared he 
for wet or mire, or the toil of the long ride! 
His jaded horse went quietly enough beneath him j 
now. 

How loud was the roar of the mill-stroain, as 
it rushed, torrent-like, down the gha-stly ravine, 
topiKHl by frowning crags, in whicli his mill was 
Iniilt! But here was the mill itstdf now, and his 
journey was over. Demounting, Ralph Swart led 
bis weary lidfse. into the sh that <hd duty for a 1 
stable, unsaddled it, and, rejtlaiiing the bridle by a 
halter, tossed a measure of corn into the manger, 
and slicKik down some marsh-hay into the clumsy 
rack. Then, carrying the stable lantern, whicli it 
had been bis first cure to light, in his hand, he i 
.shut the door of the shed, and entered his own | 
hou.se, the door of wliicli ho lucked, barred, and : 
bolted with bis usual jealous care. How loud was i 
tlu; roar of tlio mill-stream as it rushed, washing ; 
and gurgling among the stones luird by ! Never ■ 
liad the Black Miller lie.ird it .sound .so ].)orteutoii 3 I 
during all the years of his tenancy of the Mill of 1 
Death. 

Cn.WTI'.R XLIII. —RO.SK WIUTKS TO MAl'P. 

Rose Trawl’s very natural terror, .so long as ; 
she ran the risk of being di.scovered in her hiding- ; 
place behind the rock by those with reganl to | 
whom she had involuntarily jilayed the part of j 
a spy. b'ave pln.ee, so soon as she had gained the 
security of her own home, to an equally natural 
indignation. She trembled norv, not for herself, ' 
but for gallant Hugh Ashton, knowing, as sire did, 
that the. very frankness of the young man’s gene¬ 
rous nature was likely to render it the more easy 
for his enemies to insnare him to his ruin. That 
the pair of conspirators whose talk she had over¬ 
heard w'ere not likely to be restrained by any 
scruples, she could well believe. Salem Jackson 
bore but an indifferent character in bis native 
])lace, and although repute<l more untrustworthy 
than truculent, was known to have utter ;d threats 


at the bar of more than one public-house against 
his former Captain. 

By far tlie most dangerous of Hugh’s unsns- 

e d foes, so Rose deemed, was the Black Miller. 

shrewd, massive face, swarthy as that eff a 
Spaniard, and lit up by those baleful eyes, was not 
readily to be forgotten. Ralph Swart was one of 
those men whose daring it is impossible for the most 
casual observer to doubt, and whose strength and 
cunning would forbid the boldest to despise their 
enmity. Hugh must be warned. Hugh must 
be saved. But how 1 Rose could not venture to 
tell her ailing grandfather, whose health had 
lately altered for the worse, what she had over- 
heanl. ‘ He should be kept quiet,’ the doctor had 
said; and be-sides, the old sea-captain, as unsus¬ 
picious as a child by temperament and habit, was 
by no meau.s the sort of counsellor in such a strait 
as this. 

Lady Larpent was the personage vvhose image 
next rose up in poor Hose’s bewildered imagi¬ 


nation 


reasons 


appeal to the strong-willed Lady of Llosthnel 
seemed to be out of the question. It had filtered 
round somehow, through small tradesfolk and 
through the servants at the Court, that the 
! Dow'ager’s early liking and esteem for Hugh 
I Ashton had changed, for some inexplicable reason, 
into frigid disapprobation. And then Lady Larpent 
was known to be in trouble just then, concerning 
j the miaccountable disappearance of her eldest son, 
I Sir Lucius, relating to whom all manner of vague 
j and alarming reports were in circulation. To 
I w'hom, then, could Rose turn, siive to her betrothed 
husband. Will Farlcigh! But the young orni¬ 
thologist was absent just then, on one of his pro¬ 
fessional rambles in search of rare specimens that 
w'ould be aceeptalde to collectors; and a day, and 
the belter part of another, were thus unavoidably 
lost. 

W'hen Will Farleigh did come back, and heard 
hi.s sweetheart’s story, i)retty Rose had no need 
to complain of the lack of sympathy. That Hugh 
A.slilon---dear, brave Hugh—the man who had 
saved his life, and whose friendship he felt to be 
an honour, should be threatened by hidden foes, 
with some cow’nrdly vengeance half e.xplained, was 
enough to awaken every manly impulse in the 
bird-hunter's nature. 

‘Swart—Ralph Sw’art—and Pen Mawth Mill— 
you arc quite sure of those names, Rose dear I ’ 

Vt's ; llose was quite sure. 

‘Well,’said Will thoughtfully, ‘I h.ave heard 
tell in the couiitrj’, inland, of .such a mill, and 
of such a man, and never heard any good of 
either. But did not the other scamp, Salem 
Jackson, call this Swart by auotlier name—I did 
not catch that I ’ 

Yes; Rose was certain that she had heard the 
Black Miller addressed by two names. One was 
Swurrt. The other was Orcwler. 

‘ But then, what do they intend to do ? It cto’t 
be murder, because of w'hat was said about iron 
bracelets!’ said Will,.staring hard at a beam 
which spanned the ceiling, as if he hoped to find 
an explanation written there. 

‘ Salem Jackson did talk .of bowie-knives! * said 
Rose gravely. • " 

‘But Salem Jackson’s more brag than doi’ 

S turned lier affianced one. ‘ He *6 but a coward, 
ippery as he is. I happened to hear him, a fort- 
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3night ago, Captain Hugh at the Blue 

4nchor, and I promiBed him a set of aching bones 
if he dared breathe a word against a man whose 
little fing®r was worth Stem’s whole body. He 
was the bigger of the two, but he only looked 
black, and wunk out No; if he does mischief, 
it’ll be by stealth, and in a sneaking way, as 
suits him.’ 

‘ But the other—that Swart, or whatever he is 
—he looked wicked, but bold as a black liouf’ 
objected Rose. 

‘Ay, that, if all tales be true, is a bird of 
another hackle!’ answered her lover medita¬ 
tively. ‘Bat then, Rose, as luck will have it, your 
black lion does not seem to care to go to Dorset¬ 
shire himself, but prefers to send out his skulking 
jackal, as I’ve read that lions do at times, to do j 
his dirty work for him. What are tve to do 1 is 
the question. Captain Hugh’s so open and fearless, 
it would be useless to caution him. Stop ! You 
know Miss Maud there—at her uncle’s fine house 
at Alfringham, close by—she always was kind to 
you—and she should be kind to Hugh, that saved j 
her from drowning in W'ales yonder. Can’t you ' 
■write to Miss Maud, and I ’ll carry the letter ? ’ 

Rose looked aghast at first, partly at the pro¬ 
posal that she should write a letter, diffident as 
she felt of her own powers as a correspondent, i 
and partly at the idea of addressing, with pen and 
ink, a lady by birth, and an heiress. 

‘Very Wild she always was—but I’ve not often 
spoken to her, Will, not above half-a-dozen times! ’ 
said the girl shyly. 

However, for Hugh’s sake, and with Will’s help, 
the letter was written. Here it is : 

Honotjbet) Miss Maud—E xcuse the liberty 
I take—^Will Farleigh, who, as Lady Larpent 
knows, is to be married to me as soon as we are 
Rich enough—will carry this letter himself, all the 
long way irom Cornwall to my lord your Uncle’s 
grand home in Dorsetshire—but I am drove to 
intrude by the Peril ot one respecteil and Liked 
by us all. I am no great scholar, nor clever with 
my Pen, but sooner than Harm should come to 
Captain Hugh Ashton, to ■whom all Owe .so much, 
he being the brave good young man we all kno'w 
him to be, I W'ould walk every step of the road, if 
needed, to say how Wicked men have plotted his 
Ruin. Which William Farleigh, who takes this, 
will explain, and how by the Lord’s mercy I was 
enabled to overhear bad people—names of Salem 
Jackson, which, for our shame, he is a CornisU- 
man, and sailor here, and Ralph Swart—or 
Grewler—called the Black Miller of Pen lilawtb, 
Tregunnow Churchtown, talking how to do our, 
friend hurt, and bring Disgrace to him tliat j 
deserves so well of All. I hope my Lord Penrith j 
is quite w'ell. I hope Mrs Stanhope is quite well, j 
And, with best respects, no more now from your 
grateful servant, Rose Tua'wu 

For God’s sake, get my lord to protect Captain 
Hugh. 

TajcroKT, December 29,18-*. 

With this letter. Will Farleigh, with Rose’s 
savings in his pocket,"to eke out his own meagre ! 
ones, started by tke night-train from the nearest j 
station, to which, for time-saving, he hired a gig | 
frfrtu the same inn at which the Black Miller had j 
put up his' horse, and travelled all night. The j 


morning was well advanced before, walking from 


stately pile of Alfringham. Now, there wa-s really 
no particular reason why Rose’s affianced husl^nd 
should not have rung the door-bell, stated his 
name and whence he came, and cfiitained an inter- 
vieur with Miss Stanhopes. But he thought there 
was; and Rose had been sta-ongly of opinion that 
he must approach Miss Maud secretly, and deliver 
his credentials in quite a mysterious fashion. And, 
when he saw how very big and splendid was 
Lord Penrith’s mansion. Will’s heart failed him 
a little, and he began to think that the hardest 
part of his task yet lay before him. 

To deliver a letter privately, even for the best 
of motives, to a young lady of high degree, dwell¬ 
ing beneath the roof of such a relative as was the 
noble master of Alfringham, is no easy matter. 
Figaro or Scapin miglit manage it, by some dis¬ 
play of practised impudence; but otherwise it is 
hard imleed. However, fortune befriended the 
young bird-stuffer, in that he met Miss Stanhope 
in the park, and close to the garden gate, and 
alone. Will introduced himself promptly enough, 
putting the letter forward, however, and keeping 
nim.self in the background to the utmost ot his 
power, precisely as Rose, in her awe of a social 
superior, had thrown the onus of explanation on 
Will. 

Miss Stanhope read the letter with an agitation 
of manner which surprised the young Coniishman, 
but was much i)erplexed V>y its contents. Plot^i||. 
and conspiracies were thing.s so foreign to the 
world in ■which she had lived, a world of decorous j 
ob.servances and of conventional propriety, that : 
she seemed bewildered, until Will’s almost ver- j 
batim account of lh«! conversiitiou which Rose | 
Trawl had overheard convinced her of the danger ! 
that menaced Hugh. 

Then Maud read the letter of her humble friend 
once more, and this lime understood it. Now she 
could see the peril, undefined and shadowy; but 
not on that account tha less to be dreaded, that 
impended over him she loved. And, in the fear 
of losing him, in her natural •womanly anxiety for 
his safety, she all but forgot tlie tacit lesson that 
slie had learned through life, the pride of her 
suj>erior station. For an instant she forgot that 
Hugh wtis Init a ijoor fisherman, who, by gallant 
eflbi ts, and by the force of a character singularly 
noble, pure, and strong, was winning his way 
upwards in the world, h’or an instant she forgot 
that she was a lady, and only remembered that 
she was a girl that loved. 

‘ You are Hugh’s friend! ’ she exclaimed, putting 
her hand on Will’s arm ; ‘ and you owe him, as I 
do, a life. Help him now, dear Mr Farleigh ; for 
luy poor help, which sweet Rose has written, ah! 
so prettily, to ask, avails little now. My uncle— 
Lord Penrith—is ill and old, and since the late 
accident on the railway—brave Hugh again! 
always foremost when good deeds are done—^passes 
half the day in lethargic sleep. Go and warn him, 
good friend ! Warn Captain Ashton that traitora 
are plotting—not his death—who dares meet him, 
face to face!—but some cruel scheme, to which his 

own guileless confidence may-- O warn him, 

tell him what you have told me—and—^and if you 
will coinM to the Hail and tell me that all is 
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well, I will bless dear Bose Trawl and you for 
the good deed doise.’ 

So Will Farleigii set off for Hollow Oak Station, 
while Maud went back to her room to pray for 
him she loved. 


HOME-LI.FE OF THE ZULUS. 

In the present state of our relations with this 
people, the following •sketch of their social life, 
their domestic manners and customs, compiled 
from the most recent books on South Africa, may i 
be of interest to our readers. 

Zulu history, in the few words we need devote ! 
to it, begins about two years before Waterloo, 
when King Chaka became chief of the petty tribe 
which by his military genius he raised into a 
large and powerful nation. Cliaka while a lad in 
exile had heard from some English sailors of the 
exploits of the great Napoleon, and this had fired 
his ambition to become the Napoleon of South 
Africa. By great military genius and consummate 
etatecraft lie succeeded in his purpose, and in a 
few years became king of a new and large but 
comjiact and rigidly governed nation of warriors. 

Under C’haka the whole manhood of the fast- 
growing Zulu nation was j>ut under compulsory 
military service, and this has continued to be the ! 
hiw of the country under the three kings—Dingaan, 
Paiula, and Kctchwayo—who succeeded him. This 
unique army of at least fifty thousand fighting- 
men is divided into regiments, each having its 
own military kraal or headquarters. Some of 
these regiments me composed of married men, 
others of bac.heloi^; but n / man is allowed to 
marry without the express sanction of the king, 
which is granted to whole regiments at once, but 
almost never until the men are past middle age, 
and liave ‘ wa.slied their sjiears' in an enemy’s 
blood. Nor can tlie midille-aged Zulu even then 
exercise much choice in the selection of his hride, 
as tlie king, at the great annual festival when 
marriages lake place, simply orders one regiment 
to take for wives the daugliters of men composing 
other roguiients of his army. If the maidens so 
chosen refuse to marry at the Icing’s order, and 
especially if they are detected in love-alfuirs with 
men too young to marry, their jiiinislimeut by the 
stern Zulu law is death. 

The military kraals of each regiment are the 
villages of Zululaud, and it is to them we must 
go to see the home-life of the people. These 
kraals consist of a large field, .surrounded by a 
circular stockade about ten feet high, constructed 
of wattles firmly twisted together. Inside this 
fence are the huts of the natives, which are built 
by fixing in the ground a number of pliant poles 
in a circle, and then bringing their points together 
at the summit, and fastening them with roi)C 3 of 
hide. These poles, howevei-, do not go up ])arallel 
to one another, but cro.ss each other obliquely at 
regular intervals ; and as the intersecting points 
are firmly tied together, the beehive-shaped huts 
have all the strength of baskef-work ; while stout 
posts driven, deeply into the earth at the base 
give them additional security. The walls out- 
aide and in are daubed over with cla)^; and the 


floor is also composed of clay, stamped down hard 
and polished by friction. The Zulu hut, Captain 
Lucas tells us in his recent work, ‘ is not at all 
an uncomfortable or unsightly dwelling, though 
affording but a single room for the accommo^ 
tion of the family.’ A partition of wattles, how¬ 
ever, divides the interior of a married man’s hut 
into two parts, of which the left-hand room, as 
one opens the door of wattles, is given over to 
the women and children, while the other apart¬ 
ment is reserved to the master of the house and 
his male companions. In each compartment are 
kept the personal chattels of its occupants: in the 
man’s, his assegais, his shield and rifle, with his 
uniform of plumes, cow-tails, and apron of wild¬ 
cat skin; while the women, besides their simple 
finery of gala dress, keep the pots of milk, the 
store.s of grain, and the cooking utensils ; and 
under the raised platform on which they sit the 
Zulu herdsman shelters his precious lambs and 
calves I'rom the inclemency of the weather. 

The kraals of unmarried Tegiraents differ to this 
extent from the others, that they are each under 
the immediate care of an ‘induna’ or chief, who 
strictly looks after the men and provides for their 
maintenance. lu a comer of the inclosure, away 
from the huts, in each of which eight or ten 
bachelor inmates are housed, is an inner stockade, 
behind which is the Zulu colonel’s ‘ iso^dhlo ’ or 
domestic establishment, the houses of his wives, 
and the huts of his slaves; while in the centre of 
the great inclosure is his cattle-pen. 

Cattle form the only riches of the Zulu; these 
are the only medium of exchange, and the only 
means of ac(iuiring power and getting wives. 
Polygamy is universal; and whenever a man gets 
leave to marry, the only limit to the number of 
wives lie can take is his power of buying and 
maiiitaiuing them. Each wife costs so many cattle 
to buy, and for each wife so bought the husband 
must provide a separate hut; so if a man is 
wealthy he may continue adding new wives to 
his household to the end of his days. This has 
brought about the deplorable state of matters that 
the more daughters a man has the wealthier he 
becomes, as daughters are readily available as so 
much stock for sale to the would-be husband who 
bids the most cattle for them. 

Thus females are little better than slaves; and 
to them falls the task of digging and hoeing the 
fields, sowing and reaping the maize-crops, grind¬ 
ing the corn, weaving mats, and most of the other 
simple industrial labours of the country. Now and 
then an obliging young man may condescend to 
lielp in sowing and harvesting grain; but in no 
other labour will they help the women; while 
again there are certain departments of work whioh 
are exclusively confined to men, and in which the 
women dare not engage. It is not surprising to 
find that three of these are hut-building, the 
construction of fenced kraals, and tlie making of 
weajions; but the fourth is very strange. This is 
the task of milking cows, ‘ which,’ says Captain 
Lucas, ‘ is esteemed rather as a kind of recrea¬ 
tion, the practice being to suck the cow’s udder 
with the mouth, and to discharge the milk l^y 
mouthfuls into the pail’ . 

The food of the Zulus is simple, and consists of 
millet, ‘mealies’ or maize, and. milk, with now 
and then beef and mutton from their herds. 
Grain, however, is their staple; and this simplicity 
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of their commissariat arrangements is one of the 
creat advantages tilie hjttdy and lightly equippetl 
*ulu armies Jhave over a British army with all 
its complicated array of baggage-wagons. A Zulu 
‘impi’ on the war-path is followed by a company 
of 1^, who bear a few days’ supply of maize, the 
sleeping mats and blankets of the warriors, and 
who assist in driving a small herd of cattle, 
proportionate to the time the particular cx])e<Ii- 
tion is expected to last 

The great national festival of the Zulu year 
is the U-kwschwana or harvest thanksgiving on 
tlie first of January for the crop of maize, which 
now lies ripe for gathering. All the regiments 
appear at it and are exercised and reviewed by 
the king, who at this festival grants permission 
to certain old soldiers to retke from military 
service, and to others to marry. The king then 
proceeds to perform certain sacrificial rites to their 
gods, who are the souls of Oliaka and other 
deceased monarchs and heroes, authors of Zulu 
glory and greatness. Bulls are sacrificed to them, 
and they are implored to continue sending bounti¬ 
ful harvests, ‘that the soldiers may eat and be 
strong for the noble work of war.' There are 
no regular temples in Zululand, nor any stated 
ordinances of public prayer, except at this 
harvest thanksgiving, and other similar festivals 
of the year, at which the king, as arch-pontilf, 
takes the leading part. ‘ It is evident,’ sjiys C’ap- 
taiu Lucas, ‘that whatever gods the Zulus may 
have in their own country, they liave plenty of i 
devils, and there is perhaps not mucli to choose 
between them.’ Witchcraft is iinnly believed I 
in; and whenever this terrible charge is brought 
against any man, no matter how blamelo'js his 1 
conduct had hitherto been, no mercy is s-hewn I 
him; and his treatment recalls that dark p.ige that' 
stained our own history not so long ago. This 
gross superstition afibrds a ready j)retext to king 
or chief in Zululand for destroying an obnu.\iou(5 
person, or acquiring the wealth of a rich man 
whose teeming cattle-kraal may have excited their 
cupidity. The ‘inyanga’ or witch-finder soon 
m^es out a case against any such unfortunate ; 
and his lands, herds, and women become lorfeit 
to the king or other instigator of the ‘ iuyanga’s> ’ i 
accusation. 

The ordinary administration of justice by the 
local chiefs is conducted in a form not very unlike 
our trial by jury. Plaintiff and defendant, accom¬ 
panied each by a band of sympathising iriends, 
aj>proach the seat of justice—set up in the middle 
of the kraal—from opposite directions, shouting out 
the cause of complaint and the i)lea8 in JU'^tilica- 
tion. When they reach the judge, these arc re¬ 
stated in a quieter manner: a jury is formed of 
the notables of the kraal, who examine the wit¬ 
nesses, listen to the speeches of any of the by¬ 
standers, and pronounce their opinions how the 
verdict should go. All this time the ‘imiuna’ 
says not a word, sometimes, even, he lies down and 
appears to go to sleep ; but when he has heard the 
popular verdict or verdicti|, he retires for a little 
to consult the divine oracles, and then returns fo i 
pronounce his judgment, which generally agree.s | 
with that of the majority of the jurymen, wlio, 
however, are apt to f^U in with the popular opinion i 
shouted out by the crowd standing at a little 
distance from tnem. 

Captain Lucas assures us that, except for the 


curious * click ’ sounds, which after all are not of 
frequent occurrence, ‘the ordinary flow of Zulu 
talk is os liquid and melodious as that of 
Italian.’ 

A PICTURE-DEALER’S ROMANCE. 

L 

I, John Oilpern, was confidential clerk to Messrs 
(’{*pal and Sons, picture-dealers near Oxford 
Street, London, long ago when these events hap¬ 
pened ; and the firm of Gildern and Co., that 
now leases piclurca worth thousands through its 
hands, was not then even a dream of mine. 

I thread my way back through the maze and 
confusion of a busy life to those uufoigotteu 
days, and one picture rises before me, real, 
living, all but substantial in my memory-the 
one picture that has haunted me through all 
these years, and tliat all the gold that ever 
was coined could not purcliaso, nor all the power 
of man give l)ack again to my bodily sight. A 
young Eiigli-h girl, not tall or queenly, not 
lofty in looks, but straight and graceful and 
very fair; a face with clear-cut fejitures, wearing 
yet the looks of a child ; blue eyes, looking up¬ 
ward, with their dark fringes raised; ci-es of the 
softest glayi^h blue, not briglit, unskilled in any 
artfulnes.s of glance, not fine with any artistic cor¬ 
rectness of Iona ; but eyes that were hujuemely 
beautiful in lliat iai)t ujnvard look, because they 
told of a child’s uncoii-cious simjdicity, of a true 
heart’s (.pen candour, of a juue .soul that in every¬ 
day hie and among every-day things was bright 
enough to make its pre-eu'-e Miowii. This is the 
pictuie in my mind. M.irian standing on the 
door-.“tep of a manor-liouse watching the llnating 
clouds in the autumn sky. It was a jiicturo of 
ordiiuity things with an inner depth of beauty. 
The accessories were common]ikaco enough. Theio 
was a w’hite jiavement before this side-doiw, some 
ivy on the wall, and all vithin was d.irk. The 
fair figure thus framed was drei^od i:, some poor 
cotton stuff of pale-blue and w’lilo lines that 
ran into one sed't colour. The in l.v blown hair 
w'ith only a lew golden tlinwls where it .sjiraiig 
straight uiiward from the loielie.ul, w,i.s plaited 
and hung in braids, as was tin* custom once before 
in tlio.se old days ; iiud the hat with ivy leaves 
thru.st under its band of pale blue, was jmslied 
back, and cast no shadow on that nevei-to-be- 
forgotten face. 

J, plain John (cildeni, was iu the most unro- 
niantic ol moods, when (uriiing out of the path 
from the side-gate by which 1 had entered, f cij^me 
upon this sight. J pric-ented tlie appearance of 
the mo.st ordinary man of thirty, such as may 
be seen any day in J^'indon banks or offices iu 
.scores. I had come to the liouse merely on busi¬ 
ness, with no introduction to the family; but I 
carried a carpet-baif -a necessary ajipurteuance 
of the traveller in tliose days -and 1 was invited 
to stay in the house till my business was dune, 
for it was expected to be troublesome and lengthy 
w'ork—the drawing up of an accurate catalogue of 
the names and value of a galleryful of pictures, 
which the master of this place desired to sell to 
our firm. ,At my approach the girl stepped out 
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of the door-way into the garden, and I saw no 
more of her that day. 

An old gentleman, careworn and, as it seemed 
to me, not too amiable in appearance or manner, 
received me in a room full of books and papers. 
When the servant, a shabby-looking individual 
with threadbare livery, ushered me into his pres¬ 
ence, he was beading over the table looking at 
some stones and coloured earth through a glass 
that he held in a thin, palsied hand. Ho drew a 
newspaper hurriedly over his treasures, and with¬ 
out asking me to be seated, made his inquiries iii 
a proud slow voice. Was I from Messrs Copal 
and Sous ? I was. Had I come to e.\aiuine the 
jiictures as their agent? Yes; I had come to do 
that service. Then, he said, holding himself 
straight all the time, and with a pitiable artilice 
of display, smoothing back his thin gray hair with 
the shaking hand, whereon glittered a great dia¬ 
mond—then I would find my room made ready ; 
and I was free to stay at Elinsniere as long as 
lay work lasted, lor Messrs Copal had given him 
to understand that it was sometimes a tedious 
operation to catalogue and do justice to so many 
pictures of all degrees of merit. He c.xplained 
that he was a lover not of art but of study— 
waving his hand towards the book-shelves. He 
never went near the picture-gallery, and desiring 
retirement, be chose to a.sk but few to bis house ; 
so ho wtus anxious to cUiar off the ivhole art col¬ 
lection--' all,’ he .said, ‘ every one of them and 
with a sudden belmyal of anxiety despite Ids 
})roud demeanour: ‘ J am .sure sir, i\Ies.srs (’oj)al 
have sent a couqu-tent agent who will do my 
property Justice, You can have them all, every 
one, mi'mi ; and I know such a house as yours 
gives a good price. Now sir. the servants will 
attend to your w'ants.’ 

^^'ith that he bowed me out; aud the shabby 
scrving-maii went Ixdbre me alotig the passage, 
with slippers down at heel and stooping gait; a 
living satire upon tlie last order of the poor 
broken-dowu gentleman. Such indeed wa.s Ids 
ma.ster! I knew it as well as if he luul shewn 
me his files of bills and his mortgage papers and 
the blank credit siile of tlie accounts of Elms- 
niere. Hi.s diamond ring, his cohl ceremony, and 
Ids erect i^ot braving fortune, did not deceive 
me ; but 1 luirst say for the credit of me, .John 
Cildern the clerk, that I. quilted his presence as 
I would have quitted that of a udlliouaire ; for 
ve.spcct wa.s commanded by this I'cmnant of a 
grand family struggling iigain.-.t ill-fortune, aud 
being, as the phrase goe,s, ‘ out of luck.’ 

j\Iy work begun, ami was ju>t ca.sily ended. 
There were but few jiaiutings of value, though 
thei'e were many having traditions of great uanies 
attached to them, wiiicli a close examination 
jiroved to bo groundless; for these were gener¬ 
ally but coides, cr works ‘in the manner of ’ Van 
Eyck or De Wint, as the case might be. There 
were, however, some really good Dutch pictures, 
a beautiful but ill-preserved Madonna of the 
Tuscan school, and a Rubens that sorely puzzled 
me, but which, as the event proveil, turned out 
to be genuine. The main bulk of the collection 
wore family portraits, worth little more than their 
frames. It was clear from the names of these 
that the family was related to a knightly one ; but 
tins branch bore no title. There was a veritable 
Stuart court-lady by Lely among the rul^bish; and 


there were two pretty children with unkempt 
hair, great brown eyes, and pointed chins, purport- 
it^ to be from the pencil of Sir Joslma Reynolds, 
There is no need to describe, nor can I at this 
day remember, all the pictures of that miscella¬ 
neous collection. But amongst these hundreds of 
bright or old and discoloured canvases, there was 
one that attracted my attention, and it was only a 
little thing, no more than eighteen by twenty 
inches in size. This W'as the portrait of a fair 
young woman among vine-leaves at a window. She 
was dressed in white silk, adorned With jewels, 
and witii strings of large pearls round her neck. 
Her hands were raised and clasped as if in some 
enraptured gesture, lier blue eyes cast upwards. 
And though the dress was so different, and the 
attitude of the bauds was tragic and what we com¬ 
monly call ‘stagey,’ 1 had no ditiiculty in detect¬ 
ing a striking likeness between tho.se fair, refined, 
spiritual features and the girl I bad seen standing 
at the door. In the corner of the picture there 
was an awkward smear of paint. ‘That conceals 
the artist’s name,’ I thought; and I soon carefully 
removed it. But heueath there was only sciutched 
in small white letter-s, ‘My Juliet’—two words 
which cast no light upon my busine8.s, but awak¬ 
ened my curiosity to a painful degree. On the 
buck was a date twenty years before. 

My work soon put the discovery out of my 
head. 1 saw no one all day except the slipshod 
.scrving-nian; and after a lonely evening, he came 
with a guttering candle to light me up-staira to 
a large bare room, filled witli the smoke of 
an unwonted fire. It was a room with faded 
hangings, seedy ))icturcs, a tiled hearth-place, 
and shadowy half-lit walls. Any one nervously 
iuclined would have imagined not one but half- 
a-dozen ghosts Ihere, I was haunted by nothing 
but tli (3 memory of the girl at the door, and the 
mystery of the portrait with its obliterated name, 

‘ My Juliet.’ 

II. 

All next day I worked alone, the rain pattering 
against the high narrow window-s of the gallery. 
Many of the family portraits I omitted from my 
last list as not saleable, and various other pictures 
1 set down a.s ‘ doubtful,’not being able without 
consultation to settle the question (jf their authen¬ 
ticity; but the little painting of the girl in white 
silk at the window was so exfiuisite in feeling, 
in colour, and in minute finish, that I had no 
hesitation about placing it iii my list. It was 
about sunset when the light in the gallery was 
strung and clear in a dry hour after the rain, that 
as I knelt deciphering some artist’s marks on a 
little Dutch sea-]>iece hung hadly near the floor, 
I heard a light footfall, and looking up, I beheld 
a slight girlish figure treading with little slippered 
feet on the dark oak floor. 1 ruse aud bowed. It 
was the girl of whom I bad wi.slied vainly all day 
and all hist evening to catch another glimpse. I 
rightly guessed that she was my hosts grand¬ 
daughter, and I was not free from an embar¬ 
rassing flutter of heart when she came to speak to 
me f hut I supposed it would be some message 
from the old man, nothing more. 

The girl drew near and be^an to speak, with 
eyes not downcast, but like a child’s eyes, raised 
steadily to mine, with a look that was at once the 
soul of innocence mid maidenly gentleness. ‘I 
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want to ask yon/ slie aaid, ‘ is that picture to be 
sold among the rest V The picture she pointed to 
was that which had roused my curiosity the even¬ 
ing before. 

Yesj I said; it was on my list. The instruc¬ 
tions received were to the effect that all were to 
be sold; and though there were some of the larger 
portriQte that I could not take, this picture was of 
value. 

Never shall I forget the effect of these words— 
the nervous trembling of the girl’s lip and the 
liquid look in the blue eyes. ‘Sir,’ she said, 
addressing me in that way because she knew 
nothing of latter-day enstoms, and was making 
an urgent appeal—‘ Sir, it is my mother’s portrait. 
Grandfather does not care for it; hut oh! I do. 
It is no tise for me to ask it of him, he thought so 
little of her. But will you ask him, and have it 
kept for me 1 ’ 

‘ Most assuredly I will,’ said I, looking doum at 
the earnest face, which it would have taken a 
harder and a more unchivalrons heart than John 
Gildem’s to refuse. ‘ I am certain there will he 
no difficulty about having it left out of the list’ 

*I am not so sure of that,’ she said, smiling and 
shaking her head. ‘ Grandfather has such strange 
ideas sometimes, and he keeps so to whatever he 
once says.’ 

‘Other people do that too,’ I replied assuringly. 

‘ I shall keep to what I have said, and see that 
the picture remains here.’ 

With her sweet voice she thanked me, and went 
away, leaving poor John Gildern standing still, 
note-hook in hand, calling to mind every word 
that had passed, like any romantic swain of 
twenty, wondering if he would see her again, 
and through sheer anxiety, fancying every word 
of his own had been awkwardly and stupidly j 
uttered. 

When the servant sximmoned hie to my solitary 
dinner, and took his place behind my chair in i 
the deserted dining-room, hdl of faded grandeur,! 
I could no longer resist the temptation to find 
out something about the family, or rather—need 
I conceal it! —about my charming little maid. 

‘ It is rather tedious work for me here,’ I said 
tis a beginning, my preoccupation causing me to 
make such spluttering failures in dismembering 
a duck, that I knew the shabhy-coated old man 
was grinning behind my shoulder. ‘Family jior- 
traits are such useless things unless they are by 
a man of note, and there are some of the pictures 
that I know nothing about. For instance, there 
is a little thing of a lady in white silk at a 
window, and there is something interesting about 
it; but it has not even an artist’s name.’ I knew 
I was not wasting my words. This servant had 
evidently grovra ^ay in the family ; most likely 
there was not an inch of the house unknown to j 
him. 

‘ Ah ! yes—ah, yes, yes ! ’ he said, speaking j 
in low husky tones, and clearly making a liad ' 
copy of his master’s air of importance. ‘ There ’s 
a secret about that pictijr’; ’tain’t no common 
affair, not it.’ 

, ‘Well,’ I said, ‘if you can assist me in any way 
tiiat is valnahle in my business, I shall of course 
consider your services.’ All is fair iu love and 
war, they say, and I could not resist the desire 
to satisfy my curiosity. , 

‘Much ohleeged to you, sir,’ said the husky 


old man with a how of great dignity, as he forth¬ 
with proceeded to relate the history of the 
mysterious picture. 

The facts I afterwards put tc^ther were these. 
There had long ago been a coldness, almost a feud 
between the owner of Eimsmere and his only son. 
The cause of this was the attachment epsting 
between the son and a beautiful and virtuous 
girl, who was then on the boards at a provincial 
theatre. The delay to the piarriage was caused by 
the father’s threats of disinheriting the offender. 
But at last that difficulty was surmounted; a 
consent was wrested from the old man ; the mar¬ 
riage took place ; and the bride, bidding farewell 
to the stage, was brought home to Eimsmere. 
Her husband, the heir of tlie mansion, had dabbled 
a good deal in art. He painted his wife as Juliet, 
the part in which he had first seen her; and ho 
insisted on hanging the portrait with the rest in 
tlie gallery. He met with a fatal accident not 
long after” the marriage; and the father, for love 
of his wilful son, let the small portrait hang 
where he had placed it, hut with his own 
hand blotted out the words in the corner— 
‘My Juliet.’ The young wife did not long out¬ 
live her sudden loss ; and the old man was never 
reconciled to her, although, as the servant said, 
‘ she was the gentlest, most heavenliest bein’, sir, 
that ever drew breath.’ But when, in dying, she 
left an infant daughter, the father’s heart warmed 
to the child, and for his son’s sake she became to 
him the one dear thing on earth. This was the 
whole story—a sad one enough. My interest iu 
it only made the servant more communicative. 

‘Master will w’ant to see you to-night, sir, iis tlie 
business is done,’ he said; ‘ and don’t you mind, 
sir, if you find him nervous a bit—or hot, as 1 
may say. It’s his way, sir. The world’s gone 
askew with him this long time back; and there’s 
always a mine or some such nonsense just a-goin’ 
for to he found on the estate, and not bein’ 
found after all, and edging his temper, poor 
gentleman! ’ 

’fhe old man was evidently glad of some one to 
talk to; but when he verged on his master’s present 
affairs, I stopped him ; and dinner being finished, 
sent him with a message to my host to ask if he 
was at leisure to see me. He sent hack word that 
he was eng.aged on most important business, but 
he would see mo in lialf an h'-nr. When tin; 
summons to the libraiy came at last, it was easy 
enough to see that the ‘ most important business’ 
had something to do with plans on the table, whicli 
wci’c stained by late contact with clay or dusty 
stones. This much I could not help ol)8erving, as 
the plans Jay on the table, and the old man held 
sometliing in liis hand, which dropped reddish 
earth on the floor when he stretched it towards 
me iu an impatient gesture. I gave him a rough 
estimate of the value of his pictures subject to 
changes, for better or worse, which might he made 
in it by my employers. I ottered him his option 
of doing business in this way, or of having the 
whole collection disposed of on his own account 
for what it would bring at our salerooms. He 
said he preferred ready-money ti’ansactions with 
the firm for tlie purchaser, hut the figure I 
nam'eil was much too low. He went over tlie 
list with me, and waxed, as the servant had pre¬ 
dicted, rather liot on seeing some of the prices, 
and hotte^ still at my inability even to take into 
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consideration the purchase of many of the por¬ 
traits. He was only pacified, when he was abso¬ 
lutely losing his self-command, by my assurance 
that this catalo^e was only a first estimate ; that 
in order to avoid disi,ppointment, I had set down 
what I myself thouj^ht the lowest figure, and that 
I had to leave out some works which examination 
might prove to‘be of great value, in which case 
our house would deal with him liberally. He 
had risen to his feetbut he sank again into his 
arm-chair on hearing this explanation, sayiim: 

‘ Certainly, certainly; we cannot yet decide on the 
exact figure ; and after all ’—with a trembling voice 
and his loftiest air—‘a few pounds one way or the 
other matter but little to me ; hut a man does not 
like to part with any of his property below what 
lit; himself believes to be its actual worth.’ 

This I judged a favourable moment for the 
commission I iiad received from my fair suppliant 
in the morning. I hastened to explain that a 
young lady, whom I judged to be his daughter- 
miserable me, driven to use sucli flattery!—‘ No,’ 
he said ; ‘ his grand-daughter.’—I boweil, and w'ent 
on. The young lady liad reg^uested me not to 
include in my list a small family portrait of some 
value. 

‘I know the thing,’he said impatiently'. ‘She 
has been talking to me about it. Let it go. It i.s 
only a fancy of hers to keep it—a fancy, sir, 
wliicli does not concern your business here. 1 
want the gallery cleared, and I am only sorry so 
many of tliose vapid daubs of our ancestors have 
to remain there.’ 

Ili.s severe tone and cold looks wore almost too 
much for me ; but I was not outmastered yet. I 
rcplieil in a firm but respectful manner, sorry for 
tlie artifice 1 was resorting to against bis gray- 
baired ruined pride: ‘You say sir, it does not 
matter to you whether the pictures bring a few 
pounds more or less. The pr^;e of this one is of 
no value to you ; and the jMrtrait itself is of so j 
much value to the young lady for whom I apeak, 
that she herself made it be my business and my 
concern to mention it.’ This was a home-thrust 

‘ Of course I don’t care about the })altry price,’ 
he said. ‘ If she, really wants the thing so much, 
strike it out of your list’ After that Imrried 
speech, lie. bowed my dismissal, as he liad done at 
the last interview, only remarking that he sup- ^ 

J ioseil I Would carry' the result of my' work to j 
jondon in the morning, and there would be no 
further delay. Wlieu 1 had gone to the foot of the 
staircase, in the dusk of the spacious flagged hall, 

I saw his grand-daughter coming liastily from a 
door-way, where no doubt she had waited anxiously 
for my step on the stairs. 

‘Have you asked grandfather?’ she whispered. 

‘I have. He will do as you wish about the 
portrait. I have struck it off my list.’ 

‘ 1 am so glad !’ she saitl, still in a low voice. ‘ I 
would not pan with it for the world !' And she 
seemed surprised at her good fortune ; while I 
knew but too well that the secret of it lay in my 
allusion to money affairs, a subject on which the 

{ )oar man would have done anything rather than 
jave a stranger’s suspicion roused, 

‘You have been very kind,’ she said—‘very 
good to me.’ And with soine sudden impulse of 
gratitude she stretched out her band, which I was 
but too proud to press for a moment in token of 
friendship. , i 


‘ It was but a slight service,’ I said, scarcely 
knowing what words I stammered out ‘I have to 
thank you for the pleasure of allowing me to do it 
for you,’ 

In another moment she was gone with a kindly 
‘good-night;’ and I tried in vain to persuade 
myself that it was possible for her to take my 
answer as anything but a piece of ordinary polite¬ 
ness. Yet I had meant it with all my heart. 
What else could I have said ? I thought What 
else could I have done ? Of course my words 
had only the sound of a courteous answer, and as 
such she took them, thinking not of poor John 
Gildern, but of her rescued treasure. 

In the morning I wished in vain for one eight of 
that fair simple-hearted girl, that had so ‘uncon¬ 
sciously robbed me of ray own heart’s peace, and 
of ray ordinary, unromantic, business-like frame of 
mind. More—I confess 1 loitered unnecessarily 
long over breakfast and departure; and I took 
many a side-glance as the shabby servant led me 
to the door, and then it was not by the shortest 
route that I made ray way to the high-road. But 
there was no *;lp for it; I left Elmsmere w'ithout 
seeing my little enchantress again. 

III. 

Four years passed to be added to John Gildern’s 
thirty. I was fortunate enough to have a rich 
relative, and I gave up the service of Messrs Copal, 
ami spent the best part of those four years travel¬ 
ling with him in Italy; and it must be admitted 
that I thought but seldom of Elmsmere after 
the first few months, though there were certain 
memories connected with the place, which might 
any day or hour have filled my time-tried heart 
as full of romance as was ever a boy of half my 
years. These memories I put out of my mind 
permanently, as useless and disturbing ; but I had 
no otlier romance, though there were ample oppor¬ 
tunities for such indulgence both at home and 
when we were on our travels. At the end of 
those four years we returned to London, and I 
took up my former employment, but at a different 
house, which I may call here the house of Messrs 
Easelby and Sons, One morning I was laughing 
over the pages of Punch in an idle hour—there 
were many idle hours at hlessrs Easelby’s—when 
a fellow-clerk said in his usual off-hand way of 
throwing work on me: ‘You might open that 
parcel and attend to those letters which the late 
post has just brought in, Gildern ? ’ 

I made some remarks more forcible than 
courteous about the parcel and letters, adding: 

‘ 1 shall attend to them this time; but it is none of 
my business,’ It was in this mood that I opened 
the firet letter. Had my fellow-clerk been a 
student of physiognomy he would have seen my 1 
annoyance suddenly change to a feeling very 
difi'erent But my comrade had no such gift of 
insight; and even if he had, there were deeper feel¬ 
ings awakened by that letter wliich my face did not 
betray. It was addressed to Alessi’s J^selby, and i 
the writing was light ajul nnfinished in chaiactcr, 
much like a school-girl's with u and n alike. It 
was in after-readings—days, months after that—I 
noted all this, and then it was in no spirit of 
criticism. At the lime 1 only saw that it was 
from a young lady, asking if water-colour draw¬ 
ings of hers done at her former country home 
would be acceptable for sale, adding that any 
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price would be taken, as she was anxious to 
part with them; and the name signed was 

Maeian -Even here I cannot break the 

sacred secrecy of that second name; but it was 
the same as that of the owner of Elmsmere, and 
I no longer doubted who the writer was, even 
before I opened the thin fiat parcel, and took out 
sketches of parts of the well-remembered garden, 
the avenue of elms, and the shallow reedy widen¬ 
ing of the little river that bounded one part of 
the grounds, and gave the name to the house. 
The letter was dated from a shop that I happened 
to know, a stationer’s in City Road. I knew also 
that this was merely an address for correspond¬ 
ence, and not the residence of the writer. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there would not be the smallest hope in 
offering the drawings to my employers. But it 
was impossible for one who knew the would-be 
artist, and guessed the history of their coming, to 
return them to her as a failure. At least it was 
impossible for me, with pictures of the past rising 
in my mind, and sympathy roused until it w'us 
pain. I inclosed a trilling sum, letting it appear 
to come from Messrs Easelby, aid signing my 
name in my accustomed illegible manner; and 
that night I took the parcel of drawings to my 
own home. 

Day after day I spent in plans for coming into 
actual communication with her. I built castles 
in the air then indeed, imagining how I would 
come to know her again ; how her grandfather, 
who doubtless had by this time fallen lower in 
the world, would accept me as her suitor ; and 
how life would run for the rest of our days like a 
fairy tale. At the same time, every wee-k that 
went by in hesitation added to my anxieties, and 
at last I was positively suffering from suspense, 
all my old ardour roused and my sympatliies 
quickened by the thought of this young girl, so 
unfit for the W’orhVs trials, obliged to do stern 
battle with them, and perhaps alone. My surmises 
were true. When about a month had passed, the 
clerk who attended to the correspondence came to 
me one day, laughing at a poor attempt at water¬ 
colour drawing. I took the cardboard out of his ! 
hand, touchevl to the quick, and gave some 
awkward exidauation, ending with: ‘ I shall .attend 
to it.’ So I did attend to it, by sending to the girl’s 
address a poor jirice, but the best 1 could afford, 
and taking home with me the worthless drawing. 
This happened twice again ; and being now on the 
watch, 1 myself managed to receive the parcels 
aird letters; and each time I did what any rmtu 
on earth would have done had he been placed as 
John Gildern was—sent my own money with ray 
useful illegible signature, and appropriated tlie 
poor child’s work. Then fearing the repetition 
of my pardonable ruse might lead to some awk¬ 
ward discovery, I desired the sender of the water¬ 
colour drawings to leave them in future at an 
address which I gave in the City, and merely to 
mark them ‘Messrs Easelby & Co.—-to be called 
for.’ 

The result of this stfp proved that I was 
right in relying on her small knowledge of the j 
business world. But wbat w^ my dismay to j 
find when first I called at this city address, a i 
package, which, on opening it at my own rooms, i 
I found to contain—ah ! how well remembered— | 
the picture of Marian’s mother. A voice came to 
me out of the past; ‘lam so glad ; I would not 


part with it for the world.’ But some overruling 
power had doubtless compelled it otherwise, and 
what a tale the parting told 1 I glanced at the 
accompanying letter. It stated with the most 
unbusiness-like simplicity that the writer greatly 
valued the picture, but she needed money at the 
moment It Messrs Easelby would send part of its 
price, and leave her the chance of buying it back 
again at some future time, she would be most 
grateful. But if they never did business on those 
terms, she would sell the picture for whatever 
they thought it w^orth. 

‘ Poor child ! Poor Marian ! ’ I exclaimed with 
heaven knows how sad and burning a heart; 
‘ she is sorely tried somewhere in this great hard 
world of Loudon—sorely tried, and perhaiM with¬ 
out a friend.’ 

1 2 ’aced iq) and down for a few moments with 
the open letter in my hand, thinking what could be 
done, aird haunted by every soul-stirring memory 
that the sweet young face and trustful blue eyes 
had loft me. I wrote a hurried note, and sent it 
on its way, delaying only to inclose a cheque for 
the picture, ami to explain that it would be safely 
kept, and might at any time be repurchased by the 
sender. Tlien I wrote another letter, taking care 
that it would arrive a post later than the business 
communication, puri)orting to be from Messrs 
Easelby’s clerk of the unknown signature. The 
second letter ran: 

Deae Miss X- , I have hitherto corre¬ 

sponded with you only in your business affairs 
in relation to Slessrs Easelby ; but strangely 
enough I once had the honour—far from forgotten 
—of meeting you at Elmsmere, when I w;i.s acting 
as agent for Messrs Copal iii Co. I have, not for¬ 
gotten your kindness and confidence in allowing 
me then to do you a slight service iu eoiinectiou 
with a lucture which has to-day jjassed through 
uiy hamls. If you send a word iu answer to tliis 
note to John Cildern at the' above aiblress, J sliall 
take it as a sign that you will do me the great 
favour of permitting me to renew that charico 
acquaintance. If I receive no answer, I sliall do 
my best to be resigned to the greatest disa]»j)oint- 
ment of my life ; and in either case your lusiuess 
relations with ilessrs Easelby will couliiiue exactly 
as if I hud never ventured to oeiiil you this 
letter. 

I took care to write my name with clearness in 
the body of the letter, but to sign it as usual at 
the close. After a day or two of the utmost 
anxiety, a few words came in answer. Pemr 
Marian explained that her grandfather was ill, 
but that he would be glad to receive me, and that 
she lioped I w<mld not be sui-prised at finding 
that they had suffered great losses and misfortunes, 

I for I would visit a very different homo Irom 
Elmsmere. At the head of this letter was an 
address in a street in Finsbury, a quiet dull 
corner, not far from the City Road. Thither I 
made my way the very first evening after receiving 
the letter; and I still recollect how dull that street 
looked in the twilight, all the houses alike, as if 
each row had been cast in a mould. As I looked 
up and down for the house, I wondered if the 
peojile who lived there had to make sure of the 
number every time they went home. The number 
1 sought led me to a house where in the lower 
room ther^ was but dim firelight, and bright light 
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only in tlie top windows. After a long delay I 
■was admitted to the room distinguished in those 
houses as the ‘front parlour,’ The stout land¬ 
lady, who seemed particularly untidy and in a 
hurry, poked up tlu fire before she left me, and 
I could see distinct ly the worn furniture, the glass 
shades of wax-fruit and the old lace curtains that 
I stiU recollect in one vague dream when I. think 
of that room. The fire was bright, flashing white 
on the walls, when there caine in a fair girl, pale 
and altered, but blue-eyed Marian still. But how 
strange she looked—tearful, and without a smile! 
She stretched out her hand, with the sorrowful 
words on her lips: ‘ Poor grandpapa! ’ She 
could utter no more ; but I understood the rest. 
The poor broken-down man was dead in that 
bright room up-stairs. 

I would have gone away at once, feeling my 
presence an intrusion just then: but she askeil 
me to slay, abiding mo.st simply, witli her face 
bidden in thin white hands: ‘ You won’t mind 
iny crying a little ; but don’t go just awliile. It is 
kind of you to come, and 1 sliall be able to talk 
to you .soon. But I am so—.so nervous and shaken.’ 

\V(i did not meet as strangers. Sorrow and 
syinpatliy l.iecome friends at once, and tlion* i.s 
no barrier of ceremony between tiiem. Somehow 
she trusteil me; why I cannot tell, exce])t perhaps 
because slie knew nothing (jf the worhl, and I 
bad once shewn some little kindness to her about 
tliat ])icture at Elmsmere. 

Tiiere is but little more to tell, I accompanied 
her a few days after to the old man’s grave. It 
was .a sad lonely funeral; wc were the only 
nio-avtiers. 

1 let l.iut little lime pass until I won Marian 
and made lier my owji ; for loneliness and grii.'f 
were telling uj)on her, and I could alford to 
tU'spise the tattlers who talked of my unbefitting 
baste. Ah ! it was well to ' lake haste, fur little 
did 1 suspect then that my new-found treasure was 
ah'eaily hastening away from me. She busied her¬ 
self gaily in our new liome ; she laid plans of tdl 
she Avould do to make it ‘ a little paradise, John,’ 
when she would be well and strong ; but Iheie 
was a dark look under my little wife’s blue eyes, 
a liollownoss of the cheek once so fair and smooth, 
a liusky cough that drove me wild with increa.sing 
fears. There was for me a deepening beauty in 
her looks : but more and more I felt the han<l of 
fate upon ns, as 1 watched her face and delicate 
form from day to day, seeing but too plainly 

iSometbing faint and fragile in tlie whole, 

As though ’twere but a lami) that held a soul. 

At last the day came, dreaded—oh! how long ! 
when raising her fair head from her pillow, my 
poor Marian w'hispered to the watcher in Ins 
constant place beside it: ‘ Dear heart, tell me, am 
1 dying?’ 

Oh ! how the words cut into my very soul—‘ Am 
I dying V from the sweet flower of Elmsmere, and 
the same question from troubled blue eyes that 
I had so charmed me long ago. ‘Not dying, darling I’ 
I could only say. ‘ Don’t call it dying. It is only 
going home!’ 

Then she laid her head upon my arm, looking 
up at me with those pure childlike eyes. ‘ Don’t 
grieve and fret, dear heart. Ah ! I’m afraid you 
will. He will bring you home too, you know, 
into His bosom.’ 


When I sat before my lonely hearth, I took 
courage from those words to bi<ie my time and 
work out my life bravely. My grief has not 
driven me into selfish seclusion, and I have found 
interest in covering the walls of my home with 
art treasures of my choice. Amongst these is 
the picture of Juliet, which, with a pardonable 
artifice of love, I pretended to buy back for my 
poor girl before her marriage. As to her own 
drawings, I kept them hidden, and she never 
knew my secret. The revelation would only have 
taken from her the pleasure of thinking that her 
work had supported her ruined grandfather. But 
when she was with me no more, I filled my own 
room with those wortljless sketches—priceless to 
me ; and it is among them now that I have gone 
back through those old years, and raised again the 
ineinorie.s of Elmsmere and of Marian as I saw her 
first, before her frail life was broken on the hard 
world’-s wheel. 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE. 

Natuki: —if not unduly interfered with by Man 
—preserves a tolerably even balance in all created 
tilings. At the same time the due proportions 
of animal life can only be maintained, as wc all 
know, by that incessant warfare among living 
things which is everywliere observable. All 
Nature is alive, the world teems with life, and 
wliatcvcr is living must be fed and nourished, 
whether it be animal or vegetable. One tribe 
aoc'ins only created to afford food to another 
tj’ibe, and the strong as a rule devour the weak. 
The world, indeed, could not give space or yield 
sustenance to all, if all were destined to live and 
nmltiidy for indefinite iieriods. j 

Although every created thing, however small | 
it may be, has its mission, and plays its part in 
the animal economy of sea or land, Man is not 
alway.s able to distinguish its role, or to know 
sometimes which are his fric.ids and which his , 
foe.s. Indeed, various plans have from time to 
time been propounded for the stamping out of 
sundry insects and animals which it is fancied 
are injurious to agriculture; but happily with¬ 
out effect. When, for instance, the French 
gardeners and farmers killed off their small 
birds in a ruthless manner because of their 
partiality for fruit, they speedily found, from 
the enormous increase of all sort.s of insects, 
that their remedy was worse than the dise^e ; 
and they were very glad to let the little birds 
alone. They foimd themselves, in short, in the 
same plight as that of a certain proprietor of 
an extensive fresh-water fi.shery who determined 
at one time to capture and kill all the pike which 
were in his waters, and did so most successfully. 
But the result did not fulfil his expectations ; his 
trout certainly increased in numbers after the 
massacre of the pike had been accomplished, but 
they ceased to fatten; in fact th^ so fell off in 
condition as to be quite worthless for the purposes 
of the table. The food in a trout-pond is limited, 
and the pike did his part in keeping down the 
numbers, and insured that those trout which 
escaped his voracity were f:\t and palatable. 

A proposition to' extirpate Ijjie rat was recently 
diseased by one of our learned Societies. The 
iudictmont brought against this much hated ani¬ 
mal was a formidable one, and the poor rat had 
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not a single Mend in the meeting to say a word impede the men in their work; a boat's crew will 
in Ms behal£ The enormons fecundity and vast sometimes capture as' many as five hundred of 
destructive power of the rat were forcibly argued, these marauders iu a morning ; and during some 
and the saving, particularly of grain, whicli would seasons they are found in literal tens of thousands 
be effected were these animals utterly extermi- on the outskirts of the herring-shoals, snatching 
nated, was announced to be very laige. But when the fish from the nets in which they have been 
such a proposition is brought forward, it is only caught, and destroying sometimes mote than they 
fair that the part played by the rat in the economy can consume. It is therefore obvious that if 
of Nature should be considered, as it is perfectly dog-fish exist in tens of thousands, the herrings 
certaia tW this animal is intrusted with the per- upon which they prey will be congregated in 
formance of various useful fuuctious, the cessation countless millions, 

of wMch might l)e dangeroua The lobster is eaten It is difficult to convey an adequate idea of 
with relish, and appears at the most fashionable the number of individual fish which may corn- 
tables as one of the entrees of distinction. Lobster pose a shoal of herrings, and it has been averred 
salad is considered to be delicious, and •potage A that they would speedily impede navigation were 
la homard is the soup par excellence of the chief it not for the vast number of agencies that are 
i-estaitrants of Paris. Yet the lobster fulfils in the at work to prevent an undue increase of their 
sea much the same functions as the rat in the number. As the result of recent inquiry, we 
common sewer; they both exist upon garbage have been informed that the quantities which 
and debris. man takes from the water for food-uses do not 

The rat has many enemies, and great efforts represent a tenth of what are captured by the 
are made by farm-servants and professional rat- sea-birds, or devoured by marine enemies. As the 
killers to keep, down their numbers. Statistics herring is the only fish of which statistics of the 
of rat-killing are not difficult to obtain. The late capture are collected and tabulated, we are in 
Mr H. Mayhew, who was well versed in out-of- ])Osses8ion of figures which afford us a rough idea 
the-way information, reckoned that at least two of the numbers annually withdrawn from the sea 
thousand of these animals are required in London for food-purposes. In a recent year, sufficient 
every week in dog-training or in kUling-matcbes, hemnga were taketi to fill a million barrels; 

In the larger cities and towns of the provinces, as and as each barrel contains on an average .seven 
many more will be destroyed in a similar way ; hundred fish, wo have thus a number e(iual 
whilst in manufactories, grain-stores, provision- to seven hundred inillions. This quantity it 
shops, bakehouses, and private dwellings, count- must be observed represents cured fish only, and 
le^ numbers are annually caught by means ol' only those which are caught iu Scotland under 
traps, cats, dogs, &c. In the country, the rat is the superintendence of the Fishery Board. It is 
preyed upon to a large extent by foxes, wliich kill pretty certain that as many herring.s are captured 
an enonnous number in the course of a year ; aud i and offered for sale a.s fresh fish and ‘ reds' 
as rat-skins are now largely used in glove-making, j as are cured for the markets in Scotland and 
the animal has a distinctive money value, wliich \ offered for sale as salt herrings; which gives us 
will aid materially in his repression. With all i the prodigious total of fourteen hundred millious 
his sins, however, the rat is much maligned. I withdrawn annually from the sea; and even this 
Notwithstanding his depredations in the barn and j number, vast a.s it is, docis yot include what are 
stack-yard, his value as a sanitary agent is all- used in the form of white-bait, or those which 
important, and bis extermination might therefore are sold as .sprats. 

lead to 8eriou.s evils ; especially when we take Alter draining the sea to .sucli an extent, it 
into consideration the undoubted fact that he is j might alrno.-^t be supposed that there would be 
a jierfect scavenger, and reaches and di.sposes of! scarcely so many lierrings leJ t as would sullice for 
matter which might otherwise occasion disease | u breeding stock ; but the demands of man are a 
and death. i mere fraction of what are taken out of the shoals. 

Nothing aids the increase of verniiu of all All that are captured, as well a" all that are wasterl 
kinds so much as a plentiful supply of food, during the capture, and de.stroyed in the proces.s 
At one time rats were over-abnudant in Paris; of curing, sink into insigiiifajancxj w’hen compared 
but during the siege, two causes combined to with the vastness of the quantiticss wdiich are 
exterminate them—food of all kinds became so devoured by other enemies of the fish. Cod aud 
scarce that the people were glad to eat these ling are known to prey exten.sively on the herring; 
vermin, those fed in granaries bringing the price j and a calculation, based on the nnmber of cod 
of three francs each. As a matter of course, when } and ling annually caught under the auspices of the 
food for the people became scarce, food for the j Scottish Board of Fisheries (three milliou five 
rats became scarcer, and under the pre.ssure of i hundred thousand were taken in 1876), assumes 
circumstances these animals were in the latter j that there is a capital stock of these fish in the 
days of the siege esteemed a delicacy of the' rarest Scottish firths and seas of seventy million indi- 
description. viduals; aud that each individual consumes four 

In the case of the dog-fish which attend the hundred and twenty herriuj^s per annum, which 
herring-shoals, we have an excellent example of at the rate of two herrings every day for 
how the enemies of a species increase, when the seven months iu the year, shews a consumption 
individuals of the species preyed upon become of twenty-nine thousand four hundred million i 
plentiful, in a more than usuM degree. If we hear individual herrings. Nor does the account stop 
the herrittg fishermen complain that the dog-fish at this point. The Commissioners who recently 
are making a mess of their nets, we expect to see 'collected information on Scottish herring-fisheries, 
in the official returns a series of figures to denote a assume that in Scotland alone, the gannet (a sea- 
large increase in the herring catch. In some years bird) will annually draw on the shoals to the 
the ‘dogs' multiply so enormously as quite to extent of one thousand one hundred and ten 
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million herrings! In addition to dog-fish, eod, 
gannets, and other sea-hirds, the herring has 
many other eneimc-,; porpoises, seals, cod-fish, 
and other predacooiis fishes are constantly lying ^ 
in wait to £all upon and devour them. A 
female herring, we know, yields over thirty thou¬ 
sand eggs; hut at the shoaling-time myriads of 
those eggs are davoured by a variety of enemies ; 
besides which, hundreds of thousands of the eggs 
ore never touched byjshe fructifying milt of the 
male fish, and so perish in the waters. 

Certain species of flies multiply in an alarming 
ratio and with great rapidity. Wo have the 
authority of Linnmus for stating that three flies 
with the generations which spring from them 
could devour a dead horse as soon as a lion could. 
Almost every flower and vegetable of the garden 
is the dwelling-place of a countless number of 
insects, which live upon them and multiply 
and replenish. Many recipes are in use among 
gardeners for the destruction of these pests; 
but prevention is better than cure, and when 
methods can be devised to prevent their appear¬ 
ance on the scene, it is better than killing by 
I mineral powders and other plans. Here is a 
chance for the toad she\ving his usefulness, as any 
I one may prove who keeps a garden. The toad is 
a voracious feeder on ail kinds of garden insects, | 
and this knowledge induces Loudon market- 
gardeners to purchase them in quantities. 

Some farmers and landlonls regard with high j 
disfavour the depredations committed by rooks ; i 
but it cannot be sulliciently urged that these 
birds, if they do help themselves to a little of the 
newly sown grain, make ample ameinls by the 
good they achieve as grub-hunters and worm- 
eaters. Thus it may be taken as an exceedingly 
moderate estimate that the common rook will 
eat one pound-weight of food in each week, the 
greater pro])ortiou of such food l>eing insects, 
g'rubs, and worms. One lumdred of these birds 
will therefore consume in a .single sea.son as much i 
as four thousand seven lumdred and eighty pounds i 
of matter that wfmld i)ruve exceedingly injurious ! 
to tlje farmer. In France, during the ])eriod of | 
bird-murder, fourteen tliousaml beetle-larvie wore t 
gathered by a small body of children in a few 
<iavs ; and at another lime and during one season, 
twenfy-eight million of these [tests were collected, 
and after being boiled, were .spread upon the 
ground as manure. 

Within the la.st few years farmers have had 
legitiu ate cau,se of complaint willi regard to the 
extraordinary increase oi those genuine pests the 
wood-pigeons. In reflecting, however, upon the 
cause.s wJiich liave induced this increase, coinsidera- 
tion must be given to the changes which have 
taken place in the rotation of crops ; likewise, as 
we shall presently notice, to the merciless slaughter 
of our birds of prey. In destructfuluess, the wood- 
])igeon may be said to excel every other pest with 
which the farmer has to contend. The ravages 
1 committed by this bird on grain and on the young 
j shoots of turnips, seem to be in no way coiujkju- 
sated for—as in the rook—by the devouring of 
grubs, wire-worms, and noxious insects. Mr Scott 
Skirving, an authority on such matters, estimates 
that as many as twenty thousand individual 
pigeons have been seen in one flock I They are 
fond of red clover, of which a plentiful supply 
is now grown in Gotland, and their f^)d bmug 


plentiful, the birds thrive and multiply. It would 
be for the general benefit if adeijuate means could 
be hit upon for keeping wood-pigeons within 
reasonable bounds. 

In treating of the causes which affect the due 
preservation of Nature’s b^nce, we would take 
this opportunity of protesting, as we have fre¬ 
quently protested before, against the indiscrimi¬ 
nate slaughter of hawks and owls. Gamekeepers, 
with certain notable exceptions, seem to nave 
carte blanche to shoot and otherwise destroy every 
animal that does not come within the category of 
game. And what is equally bad, their masters 
but too frequently approve of the slaughter. 

Nothing can be more 8hort-sight<3l than this 
indiscriminate killing down of animals which, 
though apparently inimical to the interests of 
the game-preserver, are in reality fulfilling a 
marvellously useful end, inasmuch as they serve 
to preserve the balance of Nature, Thus the pere¬ 
grine falcon, though occasionally guilty of carrying 
off a grouse or partridge, is the means of killing 
thousands of wood-pigeons. The pretty little 
kestrel, which falls, with the rest of its tribe, a 
victim to the keeper’s gun, includes in its dietary 
animals which are in ill repute with the farmer— 
namely, mice, frogs, and snails. While the owl, 
so far from damaging the interests of the farmer 
or the squire, is one of their best friends, and 
keeps the fields and barn-yards clear of mice, 
which, but for these silent night-flitters, might 
become a terrible nuisance. 

Again we urge that the wholesale system of 
slaughtering animals simply because they are sup- 
po.sed to be game-destroyers, is one tliat demands 
inquiry and rectification. 


LENTILS—CHEAP COOKERY. 
Various kinds of cheap and nourishing articles 
of food, the properties of which were previously 
but imperfectly known, have been latel}' intro¬ 
duced witli success into many homes in the com¬ 
munity. Amongst these articles of food brought 
prominently into public notice and use has been 
the lentil, which now bids fair to continue to be 
a staple article of consumption and commerce. 

As far back a.? the year 1851, a notice appeared 
in thi.s Journal on the ‘Lentil in Scotland’ At 
that time ^l. Guillerez, a French gentleman resi¬ 
dent in Edinburgh, made an attempt to bring 
about the adoption of lentils as a Briti.sh field- 
crop, and succeeded in sowing and bringing them 
to great perfection in ground near Queensferry. 
Tliis experiment wiis entirely successful; and in 
the same pajier the usefulness of the lentil in the 
homes of the }x>or was plainly stated, from its 
cheapness and nutritious qualities ; the fact being 
that on the continent six men could dine well 
on a dish of lentils, costing t wopence^ The public 
mind has, however, been slow to accept this 
novelty in food, until the suflering.s undergone 
by many during the winjer of 1878-9 again forced 
the matter into prominence. Mr W. G. Wald, 
writing in the Tiroes on Jimuary 23d of this year, 
noticed the fad; that the,last cargo of lentils 
imported into Liveipool foun^ not a buyer as 
human food, 'so they were ground, and sold to 
fefd pigs. The only other cargo in England at 
the time was at Gloucester, where it had remained i 

M * 
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unsold for about two years, and was only then 
be^nning to move off, as public attention was 
being awakened to its value as an article of food. 
Now we find the lentil sold and displayed by 
most respectable grocers in botli town and country 
at threepence per pound, and in some places even 
at less. 

A little well-timed volume on Food for the 
People' or Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery, by 
Eleanor E. Orlebar, supplies much useful infor¬ 
mation on this subject. The lentil is a kind of 
tare or vetch, with w'eak, angular, creeping, and 
clinging stems from one to two feet long, sepa¬ 
rated from near the bottom into several branches. 
Delicate stalks grow from the axils of the leaves, 
bearing whitish or purple flowers ; and the pods 
when matured do not bear more than two sound 
seeds, flat on both sides. Where introduced as a 
field-crop in England, they have generally been 
used as fodder and food for cattle and pigs. To 
grow well, they require a light, dry, sandy yet 
strong sod, and may be sown about the middle of 
March. When ripe, the pods arc thrashed, win¬ 
nowed, and cleared like corn. Pulse of lentils is i 
much eaten during Lent on the continent, and 
some are of opinion that the name of this season 
of fasting is derived from this favourite food. 
Revnlenta Arabica, so highly recommended for 
invalids, is simjdy the well-ground flour of lentils. 
Dr Playfair on examination found that one hun¬ 
dred parts of lentils contained thirty-three jairts of j 
albumen or gluten, and Ibrty-eight parts of starch, i 
&c. They are well-known articles of daily con- i 
sumption in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, North Africa, j 
and the south of Europe generally. I 

To Mr W. Q. Ward, of Ross, Herefordshire, j 
belongs the credit of causing the demand for 
lentils, by several letters wTitten to the Times on 
the subject. Mr WaW is one of the oldest vice- 
presidents of the Vegetarian Society ; but though 
we do not indorse all his views, there is much 
that is worthy of attention. Speaking of cheap 
dishes for the poor, he recommends a tin of 
tomatoes, which may be bought at from seven- 
pence to tenpence a tin, which will form the 
relish for four dinners for three ■j)er30us, to be 
used in the following fashion : Put a fourth of 
the contents of the tin into a frying-pan, with a 
liberal quantity of salt and some butter. Ery 
and boil; toast a slice of bread for eacb person ; 
let it soak in the gravy; and then eat bread, 
tomatoes, and potatoes, all covered with rich 
gravy. 

By using celery xvell cooked, Mr TVard declares 
it will be impossible to suffer from rheumatism, 
the latter ailment springing less from cold and 
damp than from acid blood. Used in the follow¬ 
ing form, he declares that celery is a preventative 
of both rheumatism and gout: Cut the celery into 
inch-dice ; boil in water until soft. The water 
may be drunk by the invalid. Then take new 
milk; slightly thicken with flour; and flavour 
with nutmeg; warm with the celery in the sauce¬ 
pan-; serve up with diamonds of toasted bread 
round dish, and eat with potatoes. 

The simplest method of preparing lentil soup is 
to wash, soak over-night in water, and boil them 
for three or four , hours, adding onions, carrots, 
celery, or other seasoning, according to taste. Miss 
Orlebar thus quotes from the lips of a German 
com-dealer; Half a pound of seeds will make'a 


quart or three pints of excellent soup. Do not 
strain off the liquor. The seeds will be soft like 
green peas when they are done; and all you will 
actually want for simple lentil soup is one of these 
little packets, two quarts of water or more, because 
it will keep boiling away; and remember to put 
them in the saucepan with the liquor in which 
they have been soaiced. • 

We give what Miss Orlebar says was her * best 
success ’ in cheap soup-making : Half a pound of 
uncrushed lentils, one carrot chopped, three onions, 
one leek, two pounds of parsnips, an ounce of 
chopped parsley, pepper, salt, a des8ert-.spoonful of 
brown sugar, and three large crusts of bread. We 
washed and picked the lentils, soaked them all 
night, boiled them with some soda in a large 
saucepan from ten to one o’clock, pressed them 
through a colander, heated up again, served, and 
thought our soup delicious. It cost very little, 
and was enough to last for two or three days. 

Those who wish to be initiated further into the 
mysteries of lentils prepared with meat, and lentil 
puddings, &c. may consult Miss Orlebar’s book. 
Wc will conclude by noticing one or two of Mr 
Ward’s other statements regarding lentils and 
haricot beans. According to Boussingault’s scale, 
fifty-six parts of white haricot beans, or fifty-seven 
parts of lentils, or sixty-seven parts of jieas, are 
equivalent to one hundred parts of wheat-flonr. 
Haricot beans when properly prejiared are ex¬ 
tremely nourishing. A common method is to boil 
them soft, and eat them with parsley sauce and 
potatoes. Another way is to prei)are them after 
the manner of the Mexican national dish fidjoles ; 
boil until soft; drain; turn into the frying-pan 
with sage and onions, and fry with olive-oil ; 
and then eat with potatoes. The sage and onions 
may be left out if desired, and flavour instead 
with Cayenne or curry powder ; or make tomato 
sauce for the beans. Once cooked, these beans 
may be eaten ])erfectly Wf.ll when cold. Sucli 
are some of the recommendations regarding cheui) 
vegetable cooker}', wliich, if introduced, may be 
a boon to thousands of homes. 

SUN-LIGHT ON THE SEA. 

The August glamour falls upon the sea, 

What time the East is flushed with ’•oseate dawn, 

And the brown sails on tint horizon line 
Shew out, a stately troo]> of messengers, 

To all the clime.s of Earth, 

The clover-fields 

Are pink with fragrant l)]ossonis, and the corn, 

Its red-gold earJets rustles in the breeze. 

That sea-horn, on the white cliffs gently .stirs 
With whispering music the rich harvest-fields, 

And softly dies away. 

Up-heaves the breast 

Of sluml^ring Ocean, glimmering in the sun 
With green and purple sheen: and on the belt 
Of yellow sand that bounds the wide sea-shore, 

Beat the foam-crestlets of the breaking waves, 

With murmurous ripple : on the shingle-beds. 

Drawn up in grim array, the fisher-boats 

Their black-tarred hulls shew iu the flickering light— 

. The golden sun-light shimmering on the sea ! 

A. H. B. 
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A SIUPWRECK AVERTED BY THE USE 

OF OIL. 

Ov several occasions we have urged on public 
attention the wonderful efiicacy of oil in allaying 
rough tempestuous waves at sea, in cases of danger 
to mariners. ‘ Throwing oil on the troubled 
waters’ is an old figurative sentiment, to which 
few pay any rcgariL The sentiment, liowever, has 
a foundation in fact, of wliich every one can 
satisfy himself, by practical e.xperiment. So true 
is tb(i fact, that the real thing to lie wondered at 
is the frefjucnc}' of sbi])wr(?eks wbicli might pro¬ 
bably have been averUel by the simple sacrifice of 
a .small cask of oil. Certainly tho.se mariners who 
neglect to try tlu; efiec.t of this inexpensive pre¬ 
caution have not a little to ar'wer for. How the 
oil slumld reduce the violence of the sea, is a 
sciimtilic question. All that, need here be said is, 
that the lilm of oil spreading along the surface of 
llie. surging waves tends to produce a calming 
elfect, of wliich the navigator, driven to his last 
sliiiV, would 1)0 Avrong not to take advantage. 

Some instance.s of the A’alue of oil in saving] 
from shi|)Wreck were given by u.s in an article, 
‘The Use of Oil at Sea,’ lOlh August 1878. 
In another article, ‘Throwing Oil on the Waters,’ 
on the 21st December 1878, we detailed tin; 
e.xperience.s of Shetland llsliermen hi saving their 
huat.s from being wrecked in imaging tideAvays, by 
a very simple expeilient. They crush in their 
hands the livers of any ling or cod they may 
liavc caught, and keep throwing them astern and 
around them. The effect is said to he magical. 
The waves are not lessened in size ; but the oil 
keeps them from breaking, and thus extreme 
danger is averted. As what we stated Avas on 
trustworthy evidence, and may he readily veri¬ 
fied, there is positively no excuse for neglecting 
procautious of this kind. The navigator who goes 
to sea unprovided with oil to he used on an emer¬ 
gency, may almost be said to invite destruction. 

Not only should all sea-going ships be provided 
with oil, as a counteractive of danger to life and 
property, but all fishing-craft and pleasuije-yachts. 


We would particularly enforce this precaution, on 
those who are intrusted with the use of Life¬ 
boats. For boats of any kind, one or two bladders 
of oil would suffice, and the cheapest whale-oil 
would ansAver the required purpose. When used 
in case of a storm, the bladders might he inclosed 
in a coarse canvas bag, and pricked all over with 
the point of a knife, to let the oil ooze out on 
the water. It Avill he proper to secure the bags 
to the boats by means of cords before being 
thrown overboard in the direction which appears 
most desirable. It might be suggested that in 
order to acfiuire proficiency in the management 
of the.se oil-bags, experiments should he made at 
suitable opportunities ; the expense and trouble 
of such experiments being very inconsiderable 
in comparison with the advantages that may be 
derived. 

In consequence of our repeated urgings, wo 
sliould have refrained from so soon returning to 
the sul)ject, but for receiving a letter from Mr 
Alexander Sprunt, British vice-consul at Wilming¬ 
ton, North Carolina, United States, dated 28th 
June 1879. The following is the letter, which 
Avill not he perused without interest by our 
readers ; 

‘ Dear Sir— I consider that you are entitled to 
the thanks of not only shipmasters and shipowners, 
hut of all who go down to the sea in ships and do 
business in the great waters, for publishing in the 
Avidely circulated Ghanibers’s Journal the fact that 
daring dangerously tempestuous Aveather at sea, a 
comparatively small quantity of oil throAvn on the 
breaking waves greatly relieves the storm-vexed 
ship. I yesterday took down the experience of the 
master of a brigantine just arrived here from 
Bristol, on this point, as inclosed herewith. I 
doubt not you Avill receive many such acknowledg¬ 
ments of the excellent results attending the use 
of oil at sea; and it might be well still to keep 
before the reading public, both in Great Britein’ 
and this country, the great igiportauca of this 
simple hut valuable discovery.' The writer adds 
a ;iamber of personal compliments, and inelosta 
copy of the following official deposition: 
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btigmtkie Oem of Sackville, Hew 
Bnmemck, Ricbtodson master. On the 1st April 
laat, boimd £K>ni Wilmington, North Carolina, for 
took a heary of wind about a degree 
to the eastward of Bermuda, from the south, 
veering rapidly to the north-west, whence it blew 
a hurricane for thirty-six hours, with a cross- 
breaking sea, ship labouring heavily—‘‘started” 
the after-house and boats, stove lazarette hatch, 
and took try-saU from the mast. All hands aft in 
the cabin in case the sea should break over and 
carry away fore-house. 8 r.M., sea getting worse, 
the master thought of resorting to the oil experi¬ 
ment, which he had read of in Chambers's Journal. 
Had a canvas bag prepared, holding about three 
quarts of kerosene oil, with a rope of six fathoms 
^tached, and kept trailing to windward; the oil 
leaking through the canvj^ greatly broke topping 
sea, and made matters much more favourable for 
the ship. This was kept up through the night; 
and at 3 a.m. on the 2d April the -weather began 
to moderate. The mate, who had himself lashed 
to the rigging during the whole of his watch, 
believed with the captain that the resort to the 
oil saved the ship, as such fearful weather had 
never during the captain’s experience of fourteen 
years been witnessed by him. A drop of the oil 
will smooth about four feet circumference of 
sea. Captain Richardson suggests that a canvas 
bag to hold about six gallons is the best size, 
pierced -with small holes with a penknife, the 
holes to be enlaiged as the canvas becomes wet 
and its texture closer.’ 

Here, then, is official testimony to the value of 
oil in allaying certain dangers on the occasion of 
tempests at sea. Surely, if there be truth in that 
and similar testimony, the duty of enforcing it 
should not be left to the editor of Chambers’s 
Journal. We allow there is a vast gratification in 
knovring that we have been instrumental in doing 
the good which is above candidly admitted. But 
the matter goes beyond our efforts. It eminently 
deserves the attention of Lloyd’s, and of all others 
■who are specially concerned in shipping. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAWEH XLIV.—THE TWO LETTEBS. 

‘Two letters for you, Mr Ashton,’ said Edmunds 
the head-porter, as Hugh, who now found more 
time on his hands than he could easily dispose of, 
returned, after one of the solitary rambles that 
were now habitual to him, to the sUition, One of 
these—^which was sealed with red wax, and bore the 
impression of a coat of an^ such as the Heralds’ 
College grants for money in this degenerate age, 
when the heraldic instinct seems dead, and the 
simple beauty of antique blazons unattainable—was 
from Mr Dicker. Hugh’s patron, in kindly terms 
enough, informed his young friend of his intention, 
on a tour of ixjapection, in company with two 
other Directors, of visiting Hollow Oak Station on 
the ensuing day. Mr Dicker, m Deputy Chairman, 
named two o’clock as the probable time for riie 


arrival of the Directors’ special train, hinted at 

E ossible promotion for Hugh as the fesult of his 
ite courageous action, and expressed his intention 
of formally verifying the accounts and receiving 
the amount of cash accumulated at the station. 

Now it so happened that the sum-total of the 
cash under Hugh’s charge was, for so very minor 
a station, unusually large. There are, of course, 
regular rules as to the paying over of moneys in 
the hands of station-masters into those of a Com¬ 
pany’s Manager, or Deputy Manager; but these 
rules admit of exceptions, and one such had been 
made in the case of Hollow Oak. The late station- 
master, Mr Weeks, had left a hoard of his em¬ 
ployers’ gold and silver behind him; while an 
unusual amount of ready-money had been lately 
received, on account of cattle, sheep, poultry, and 
other agricultural produce, alive or dead, which 
}»ad been transmitted to London at that hungry 
Christmas-tima Hugh had a hundred und ninety- 
three pounds, odd shillings, in the cash-box, which 
was kept as usual in the station-master’s house, 
ready to be handed over to the proi)er authori¬ 
ties. 

As for the accounts, there could be no diffi¬ 
culty about them. They -were short, simple, and 
had been kept so steadily posted u]> that a very- 
brief survey’- would suilice to audit them. Hugh 
thought much more of the friendly terms in which 
the capitalist addressed him, and of his satisfaction 
in seeing that kind face again, than h<; did of 
the responsibility which his position entailed upon 
him. The other letter, however, now claimed his 
attention. It Avas very different in a[»pearance 
from Mr Dicker’s, being an ill-wi-ituai and untidy 
missive enough, the coutents of Avhich, however, 
when he opened it, were such as to sent! the blood 
rapidly coursing through his veins. These Avere 
the words of the letter : 

.Sir —If you will take . the trouble to he at 
Bullbury to-morrow (uiai-kot-day), and Avill meet, 
at the (’heqIters in King Street, a person who 
Wishes you Well, and will he in Availing there at 
one o’clock p.m., you may learn some information 
of value to you in the search in which you are 
engaged. Mr Ashton is advised, for the sake of 
Avhat he holds dear, not to fail at time and place, 
wiierc I shall count upon meeting you. 

Such was the letter, which Avas in the strictest 
sense auonyiuou.s, iu-somuch that it bore no jj.seudo- 
signature, such as ‘ Lovers of Justice,’ and the 
like, are Avont to append to the e])istolary arrows 
they launch in the dark. And Hugh was not 
[ the less inclined to place some credence in the 
good faith of his unknown correspondent, on 
account of the grammatical slips, or the irregular 
transition from the third person to the present, 
which the letter itself contained. But in any case 
he should have blamed himself had he Hung away 
a chance, no matter how slender or how desperate, 
of elucidating the dark mystery that he had 
vainly tried to pierce. It was quite true that 
since Hugh’s appointment to Hollow Oak Station 
he had made many inquiries, guardedly, as he 
4:hought, but not so guardedly as to avoid the 
appetite for gossip, which is the baue of a country 
neighbourhood. But he had gained no informa¬ 
tion worth the having. Gipsy Nan alone seemed 
to possess a clue to the secret that he would have 
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hole that should have no more of th«r fatron- 


g^ven his veiy life to solve; and although he had 
tried, Tepeatedly, to meet with the wayward wan- 
dfflrer again, ^ had failed to obtain a second 
interview, Her people, even, seemed to have 
j shifted their camp to another mrt of the Forest, 
and could not be met with. Hugh felt that he 
had no choice bat to accept the anonymous invita- 
, tion to the Cheq^s at Bullbury. 

Hugh never hesitated as to keeping the rendez¬ 
vous which had been given to himhy his unknown 
correspondent. It so Happened that no, duties of 
an urgent character compelled him to be at Hollow 
Oak at or near the hour named in the letter. Had 
his nameless friend been cognisant of the ordinary 
routine of the little official colony, he could not 
have timed more conveniently the hour appointed 
lor the responsible chief of the stotion to be seven 
miles olf, at Bullbury. At one o’clock the porters 
went to their well-earned dinners, in the full 
conviction that tliere was nothing to do. Later 
on there would be lumbering Parliainentaries that 
stopped at Hollow Oak, and swift tr.iins that went 
by like the wind, but which, unlike the wind, 
required clear rails and elbow-room. But for the 
moment the station-master and his subordinates 
had really nothing to do. 

Hugh borrowed a farmer’s horse—his Australian 
experience of busb-leapers and buck-jumpers had 
been noised abroad, and he had been begged to 
break ui more than one skittish colt, since he 
came to Hollow Oak—and rode over to Biillluuy. 
The chief liotel there, like the only piihlic-house 
in Hollow Oak, bore the name of the JJevillc AnuH. 
But Hugh did not clioose to patronise the chief 
hotel : nor did the A ii;/cL the .Hose ami Crown, or 
the Jfarp, dear to Irish labourers emjiloyed on the 
I canal works, find iVivour in his eyes. Inquiring 
i his way, he nnlo uj) to where the aiu'ieut sign of 
I the Cheifurs swung aloft over cobble-stoned King 
I Street, and there dismounted. 

There was not much birdness done, even on 
market-day, to all appearance, at the Chequers 
Inil, Bullbury. funs, like other institutions, have 
tlteir fashion, and run to seed. The i.liequers of 
Bullbury, third-rate at be.st, was now, to judge by 
the eye, obsolete. Two or tliree fanners or ])uililfs 
had what they called their ‘traps’ in its grass- 
grown yard. A few horses wore rattling their 
lialtera in its damp stable. I'he waiter who ran 
about carrying half-cooked meat and half-boiled 
vegetables to grumbling chance customers in the 
mouldy old cbllee-room, was out at elbows, and 
hail whhe seams to his coat, and a general air of 
irritable dejection. The very mastiff in Ids kennel 
seemed infected by the insolvent melancholy of 
the place, and whined instead of barkijig. It was 
plain that the Chequers was in a bud way of 
business. 

But Hugh saw no sign of anybody on the look¬ 
out for him, or for any stranger. Over and over 
again did he pace up and down before the wide 
gateway, down wbicu the winter wind whistled 
shrilly ; but not a glimpse could be naught of any 
person who seemed likely to communicate tidings 
of importance. The few people in the mouldy 
coffee-room ap|)eared to he gloomy and preoccu¬ 
pied, men who devoured a had dinner in hurried 
fashion, then called for the bill, and snarled at it, 
and were stingy to the ineffably shabby waiter, 
and went out into the town, declaring in no 
meaBured language that the Clmqmrs w^ a rat- 


age. 

But as for any one intent on him or his concerns, 
Hugh Ashton felt as though he might as well have 
been in the Sahara itself, amidst yellow grav^ 
and thorn bushes, and driving sand, such as con¬ 
stitute every wilderness from the Pillars of 
Hercules to many-hued Nile. There seemed to 
he not a soul, in or near the inn, whether man or 
woman, whose mind was busy on any other subject 
than tlie welfare of the thinker. When Hugh 
asked the liostler if any strange gentleman were 
waiting about, the rough fellow, in his catskin 
cap and fu.stian jacket, replied by asking if Hugh 
‘ know'ed of a place where a poor man as knowed 
horses, and did ’em justice allays, could make a 
living.’ 

And the fluffy-haired w'aiter, in a white-seamed 
j coat and pumps down at heel, confided to Hugh hia 
desire to^ serve some member of the British aria- 
tncracy, in town or country, ‘where I might be 
treated a little less of a negro slave, and nave a I 
trifle wholesomer victuals, when dinner-time does ! 
come! ’ concluded the waiter, with suppressdl i 
vehemence, and a stealthy shaking of a feeble fist I 
towards the window of the room wherein his j 
bankrupt master, with hia lean wife and unruly 
children, -were dining noisily. 

At last Hugh went back, baffled and perplexed. 

H;id Ghost Nan been the writer of the letter, and 
if so, w’hy liad she failed in keeping the appoint- 
meiit ! Ilngli could not tell; hut at anyrate, he 
had lost nothing save his time. On riding back to 
Hollow Oak, lie found the station peaceful, and the 
regular routine of the day going on as steadily as 
ever. 

CIIAPTEll XLV.—SALEM JACKSON’S STKATAOEM. 

I 

As a gaunt atul hungry winter-wolf prowls about j 
a sheepi'ohl, half-maddened by the scent of live j 
mutton that comes steamingly from the woolly ' 
flock, clo.se-packcd within, and yet keenly anxious 
to keeja clear behind him the track by which 
his tireless gallop over snow and sward, through 
busli and brake, may outstrip hound and horse¬ 
man, until he sees tlie Pyrenees, with peak un¬ 
sealed by human foot, and cavern into which ' 
none but the ‘ gray beast ’ dares to creep, towering ) 
aloft like the ramparts of his city of refuge; even j 
so (lid Salem Jackson, once a mariner on board 
the steamer Western Maid, range around the j 
station of Hollow Oak. | 

Hugh, who knew him, was away, Salem 
Jackson, prompted bv the Black Miller, had taken 
care that suck should be the case. His anony¬ 
mous letter, backed by Swart’s local knowledge, 
had drawn away, on a false scent, the object 
of his hate and fear. The formi^r mutineer had 
never forgiven the blow by which Hugh Ashton, 
on the occasion of the shipwreck, had caused 
him to measure his length ou the steamer’s deck j 
hut then he had never forgotten it, and l^e 
remembrance of his former captain’s superior 
prowess cowed him. Salem Jackson was of ^_ite 
another order of scoundrelism from that to wnich. ^ 
his grim employer, Kalph Swart, belonged. Had ‘ 
any man struck the Black MiUer a blow, there 
would have been a grapple indeed, from which, 
one 01 other would hardly have emerged alive 
and unmaimed. But Salem Jackson was of another 
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mould. He feared hard knocks. He feared the 
law. He had used the knife, and had fired the 
revolver, not always with lethal consequences, in 
southern cities to the west of the Atlantic. But 
that was Iwoause others did so, and because, in 
tavern brawls at Mempiiis or New Orleans, it 
was safer to fight than to allow other rowdies to 
have free play for pistol or for bowie. In England, 
however, and with Hugh Ashton, though un¬ 
armed, for an antagonist, Salem Jackson preferred 
not to resort to the rude arbitrament of blows. 

The sailor had his bowie-knife in the weasel- 
skin belt that he wore beneath his blue waistcoat. 
But he had no pistol. His three revolvers, relics 
of a stormy past on the other side of the ocean, 
he had purposely left at Treport. He would not 
trust liimself to carry firearms, for fear, before 
his treacherous work was done, the door should 
burst open, and he should find himself confronted 
by his former Captain, and only able to free him¬ 
self by doing wnat would bring his felon neck 
under the immediate attention of the Newgate 
authorities. He meant to succeed, this time, by 
fraud, but not by force, and therefore perhaps 
deserved to be likened rather to the fox than 
to the fox’s lupine cousin, that turns so savag(dy 
on dog and man as they follow, straggling, in 
the long pursuit over hill and dale. Both Sir 
Lucius and the Black Miller had judged rightly 
in selecting this man, inspired as he was by 
mingled hate and greed, as a worthy instrument 
for vile designs; Salem Jackson was strong and 
lithe, and had a practised cunning which bad 
eluded deserved punishment before that day. 

The habits of railway servants at small stations 
are so much alike, allowance being made for tlie 
coming and going of trains, that their procce<linga 
may be predicated with almost as much certainty 
as those of bees or ants. At Hollow Oak there 
was nothing to prevent porters or policeman from 
locking up the station and going off to dinner 
at one o’clock, the hour most congenial to tlieni- 
selves, and most convenient to their families. 
Nobody, on these occasions, was left in the station 
except Hugh Ashton, if ho chanced to be at home, 
and a boy, a sort of aj^prentice to the guild of 
portership, who was called familiarly ‘Brooms,’ 
who drew about four-aud-sixpence of Nvcekly salary 
from the Company’s exchequer, ami who rubbed 
door-handles, and cleaned lamps, and wore cordu¬ 
roys, and was by no means the least efficient 
of the permanent staff there on duty. It had 
been arranged that little ‘Brooms,’ who was the 
son of a widow—and, it may be said, a widow 
of the Company’s making, since bis father, a plate¬ 
layer, had been killed on the lino through some 
inattention to the switching of points—should 
always get such dinner as he was to have when 
the men came back from theirs, in order that the 
station might never remain absolutely uugarri- 
soned. And this, Salem Jackson, peering down 
from tlie edge of the fir plantation that crested 
the bank on the down side of the line, was not 
slow to perceive. He saw the porters trooj) olf, 
like schoolboys dismissed from school, and saw the I 
green-coated policeman follow them yawuingly. 
Hugh Ashton, he knew, was, thanks to the lying ! 
letter he had himself, at the Black Miller's sugges¬ 
tion, indited, away at Bullbury. But then there 
was the boy. 

Little Brooms, when left alone, moved for sdme 


minutes to and fro, walking the platform with 
an air of authority, much as some iunior lieu¬ 
tenant in the navy, who was a midshipman bat 
yesterday, walks the deck as officer of tlie watch. 
He tried doors, glanced into the telegraph-room, 
as if to see whether anything had occurred to the 
instruments, and looked into the empty waiting- 
room and booking-office. Thenjhe began gravely 
to peruse the scraps of literature gratuitously pro¬ 
vided in the shape of large-type advertisements, 
and seemed absorbed in contemplation of the 
merits of iron bedsteads, cattle-food, mustard, and 
perambulators. Salem Jackson, watching thisyoung 
student from his lurking-place, wa.xed impatient 
The minutes were flying. Was this urchin such 
a marvel of steadiness that he would stand sentinel 
until the men returned from dinner ? And if so, 
would it not be necessary to secure his silence 
by- 

Ha! a change had come over young Brooms, 
and he had forgotten, for the moment, his position 
of responsibility as a railway servant, to remember 
that he %vas a boy, and strolled off to the locked 
carriage-gate of the station, there to indulge in 
a contest of repartee with other little lads of his 
own age, who came close to the wooden bars to 
banter him with rustic wit on the subject of 
tlio official cap and buttons, which they never¬ 
theless envied, and to ask if he were hungry. 
Now was the time ! So good .an opportunity might 
never recur. With a sailor’s activity, Salem Jack- 
sou cleared the fence, scrambled down the bank, 
and darted across the line. Tlie boy, still beside 
the gate, had not turned his head. There were 
some crates, filled with live poultry, waiting for 
conveyance to liondon, stacked in a corner. Btdiind 
tlio.so Salem .fackson ensconced himself, while 
he took a closer survey of tlie phua;. What 
ho desired to find must be looked for, lie felt 
convinced, either in the ticket-office or in tln^ ; 
.station-master’s house. The latter was the more I 
likely of the two. But as a prudent general leiivajs ! 
nothing to chance, ho determined to exjdore the 
ticket-utlice first. 

Peeping round the corner of the pile of crale.s, 
Salem Jackson looked cauliously at the lioy. Tlie 
boy's face was yet aveited, luit he seemed as 
though lie were in the act of turning ins head. 
Quick a.s thought, tlie ainhuslied lurker crept from 
behind tlie crate.s, and gained the waiting-room, 
through which he passed into the booking-office. 
Once in tlie citadel, as it were, of the little pacific 
fortress that he sought to surprise, the Cornish man 
who had seen the world made haste to profit by 
tlie occasion. The tiny ticket-office was locked 
up. Thi.s was a matter of course. But the 
intruder’s quick eye .soon perceived that the stout 
timber partition, painted and varnished, which 
shut it in, separating it from the booking-office 
—uliich also served as a waiting-room for pas- 
senger.s of the second and third class—did not 
reach the ceiling, but left, probably for ventilating 

S oses, a space through which a man could 
y Bipieeze himself. To scale the wooden 
screen, difficult perhaps to a rustic, was to a 
sailor a feat that presented no difficulty, and soon 
Salem Jackson found himself on the inner side of 
the partition. 

The ticket-office did not prove to contain what 
the Black Miller’s emissary was hunting for. In 
a half-shut drawer were two sovereigns and some | 
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thirty shillings in silver. There were the tickets, 
and the stamping instruments, and some accounts 
and printed iorms, and a watch belonging to the 
clerk or liead porter, and an overcoat hanging on 
a peg, and a Jew parcels in brown paper, ready 
for conveyance. With none of these things did 
Salem Jackson meddle. He was in the act of 
reclinibing the jsirtition, when he heard footsteps 
and the sound of a young voice, and in an 
instant he removed hia brown sinewy hands from 
the lop of the wooden screen, and stood, motion¬ 
less as a statue, on the inner ledge close to the 
aperture where tickets are given out and change 
counted, stooping his head low, lest it should be 
visible above tlie partition. 

Would that boy never go? Perhaps the fire in 
the booking-office was an attraction, on that chilly 
day, compared with which even such social inter¬ 
course as was possible througli the bars of a gate 
had lost its charms. But at anyrate young Brooms 
lingered long in front of the blazing coals, sliuffliiig 
his feet as he hummed a nigger ditty picked up 
from some roving company of begrimed serenaders, 
and all this time the strong inun, scarcely ventur¬ 
ing even to glance up at the clock overhead to 
note the provoking flight of time, watched and 
waited. All unconscious was the lad of the close 
proximity of Salem Jack.son, with his knife con¬ 
cealed beneath his clothes, and breathing softly in 
the dread of being overheard. W’’ould the brat 
never go ? The villain grew desperate as he saw 
his chance of success and safety waning. Should 
he spring out now, like a tiger from the long 
grass of the jungle, he could readily- 

Ah ! Brooms, with the versatility of liis age, 
was sauntering out at last, unwitting of the bony 
lingers that wore preparing to clutch at his 
throat. 

When the sound of the boy’s iron-bound heels 
had died away in the distance, l-he seaman leaped 
noiscdcssly over the wooden screen, traversed the j 
waiting-room, and after a brief sojourn under the j 
lee of the ])ilo of crates, made his way to the i 
door of the statiou-master’s house. The door was i 
locked. But Salem .lackson was prepared to find | 
it locked. Drawing from an outer pocket of his | 
rough pea-coat a bunch of skeleton keys, such as j 
locksmitlis and Imiglars use, lie selected one and j 
then another. At the second attempt he sue- j 
ceeded, went in, and sliut the door. There tvas 
nothing in the parlour, he found, that would 
serve his purpose. In Hugh’s bedroom, when he 
reached it, ho, found a cupboard which was locked, 
but which, with slight trouble, he contrived to 
open. In it was a large-sized box of japanned 
metal, bearing the initials of the Railway t’om- 
pany, and secured by a patent padlock. The 
sailor shook the box, and beard the rattle of the 
money inside. | 

‘ Let us sec, now,’ muttered the fellow, as he j 
produced another and a smaller bunch of wardless 
master-keys, ‘ whether the old i’hiludcdphias Avon’t 
tackle this toy from Brummagem.—I thought as 
much !’ he added complacently, as the lock yielded 
to his efforts, and he was enabled to lift the 
lid of the cash-box. The sailor’s eyes brightened 
as he saw the notes and gold within, and that 
the sum Avas larger than he had expected it to 
bo. There AA'ere papers too, but of these he 
selected but one, which ho crammed hastily into 
his pocket, along with the bank-notes ^ and the 


gold. Then he reclosed and reloeked the cash- 
box, replaced it in the exact situation where he 
had found it, and locked the cupboard. Hugh’s 
window had been left open. It was high above 
the ground, but an agile man could drop from 
it into the garden below, uninjured. Salem 
Jackson crept down-stairs, locked tlie door, re¬ 
mounted'the stairs, and, emerging from the window, 
grasped the sill firmly, and dropped, as softly 
as a cat would have done, on the strip of turf 
beloAv. Then he leaped the fence, climbed the 
paling, burst through a plantation of youn" trees, 
and, with an ugly grin of triumph, descended the 
bank, ran across tlie line, and plunged into the 
fir-wood, at the opposite side of Avhich Avound 
the Bullbury lload. 

‘Lifted tliat one’s hair, I guess,’ snarled out 
the sailor, as he trudged off tovvnAvards. ‘I’d 
give a hundred dollars, I Avould, to see his face, 
presently.’ 

But Salem Jackson had not seen another face, 
Avatching him from amidst the dark trunks of 
the fir plantation as he cleared the garden fence, 
nor did he hear the footsteps that seemed to echo 
his own as he neared the town of Bullbury. 

WEST OF SCOTLAND FOLK-LOEE. 

Within the last two or tliree years, considerable 
progress has been made in the collection of the 
folk-talcs and country sayings which remain to 
us. Not only has a Society, under able guidance, 
specially devoted itself to the collection and jireser- 
vation of those relics, but numerous works upon 
the subject of folk-lore have seen the light. It 
is a truism that railways and the schoolmaster 
are fast changing all the conditions of life. Every 
year the netAvovk become.s more complex, every 
summer the tourist penetrates into remoter vil¬ 
lages. The coming and going uf many strangers, 
the news from east and west, have their imper¬ 
ceptible influence in inspiring ncAv thoughts. 
Parents find that their children have learned at 
the Board school to despise all the little home 
superstitious ; and they themselves therefore grow 
yearly more and more afraid of inquisitive gentle- 
nien Avho Avant to know if there are any witches 
in the neighbourhood, or if Sandie or Jeanie 
knoAV any ghost-stories. 

A recently published A'olume on the folk-lore of 
the Ave.«t of Scotland {Folk-lore, or Superstitious 
]ielicfs in the West of Scotland within this Century, 
by James Napier, F.ll.S.E., F.G.S. See. Paisley: 
Ale.x. Gardner, 1879) is deserAuug of notice, 
mainly because in it Ave have the notes of 
one Avho was born and bred among the popular 
beliefs and superstitions which in a green old age 
he has recorded for the information of students. 
We have therefore in reading his hook a con¬ 
fidence in the accuracy of its statements, which 
cannot unfortunately be felt regarding all treatises 
on folk-lore. A tourist lioAvever painstaking -and 
vigilant, is more than likely to make some mis¬ 
take in noting doAvn a local saying or tale. Owing, 
to AA’aut of familiarity with tjie dialect, or possibly 
to acquaintance witli kindred Iggends, his version 
is often, though unconsciously on his part, dis¬ 
torted and absurd. Folk-lore os a study requires 
r^id attention to the state in which a tale is 
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Ssandi; amd ia. iMs «• in o^er studies, there is 
nothing that ottg^ to be more avoided than 
hasty genersdiaation. The labours of Professor 
Max MdUar, Dr l^lor, Mr Ralston, and others 
have ehetm indisputably the value to be attached : 
to eompaxisoue of many versions of one tale: 
and we mav hazard the assertion that not only 
ia the Sector of folk-lore quite unjustified 
as a rule in drawing conclusions from his own 
investigations; but further, that it is impossible 
for any oue who has not dev'oted time and talents 
to the special study of conipamtive folk-lore, and 
who has not at hand the Iruits of other men’s 
investigations, to speak with authority as to the 
worth or the worthlessness of a single note. 

In the west of Scotland it was still an article 
of belief in days not very long gone by, that 
if an infant died before baptism its fate was 
only too certain; and the sighing of the wind 
among the trees was interpreteil as the wails 
of unchristened bairns. If a stranger inquired ' 
what name had been chosen for a child, lieloie 
baptism, the cautious answer given was : ‘ It has 
not been out yet; ’ for it was unlucky to call the 
child by any name. Great, therefore, was the 
anxiety to have the rite performed; and an instance 
is known of a baby bom on a bat unlay being ^ 
carried two miles to church on the iollowing day, , 
rather than allow so long a spact* as a we<-k to, 
elapse. Great importance was attached to the | 
choice of the woman wdio shouhl c<irry the 
infant to church, to the manner in svhich the 
first person she met received the ancient gift of 
bread and cheese, and to the order in w Inch the , 
children were baptised ; for if bv any mischance | 
Jeanie was christened before Saudie, Jeanie would i 
have a beard, and Sandie would have none! ^ 
Salt must have been famiU.ir to the infant | 
palate. Not only immediately after bath wa-> the , 
child bathed in s.xlted water, and made to taste it 
three times, but whenever the mother took her 
baby to a friend’s hou«e lor the fI^^l time, custom 
ordained that the person visited should ]>ut salt 
into the child’s mouth and wish it well. But too 
great well-wishing was as dangerous as avethioii, 
for the ‘ weel-faured ’ or well-favoured were mo.st 
likely to be stolen by Queen !Mab. No jiaiiis were 
spared to ward off the evil influence; and here wo 
note that Mr Najiier was himself thought to have 
had * a blink of an ill e’e : ’ 

‘I have quite a vivid remembrance,’ says he, 
‘of being myself believed to be the unhajiiiy 
victim 01 an evil-eye. I had taken what w’as 
called a dwining, which baffled all experience. , . 
To remove this evil influence, I w’as subjected 
to the following operation, wdiich was presciibed 
and superintended by a neighbour “skilly” in 
such matters. A sixpence was borrowed from a ^ 
neighbour, a good fire was kept burning in the 
grate, the door was locked, and I w'as placed 
upon a chair in front of the fire. The operator, i 
an old woman, took a tablespoon, and nllod it 
with water. With the sixjieuce she then lifted , 
as much salt as it could carry, and both were 
put into the water in the spoon. Tlie water was 
then stirred with the forefinger till the salt Avas j 
dissolved. Then thb soles of my feet and tlie 
palms of my haftds were bathed with this aolu -1 
tioii thrice, and after these bathings I was ruad<‘ 
to taste ibe solution three times. The operator j 
then drew her w’ct forefinger across my brow— ( 


called acmdng aboon the breath. The remainiDg 


him from all hann.1 Tlieae were the firat words 
permitted to be spoKen duti;^ the opMation. I 
was then put in Vd; and, in attestation of the 
efficacy of the charm, recovered. To my knowledge 
this operation has been performed within these 
forty years, and probably in'many outlying country 
places it is still practised.’ 

The evil-eye was the more to be dreaded since it 
was not nooessary that the evil-tvorker should see 
the child—the only thing iudispeusablo being pos¬ 
session of something which had belonged to the 
child, as a lock of hair, nail-parings, or rags of 
clothing. The theory was, that if one of tliese was 
buried in the earth, as it decayed, so slowly and 
surely would ils former owner die, through some 
assumed association of part and whole, or Agni- 
patlnj. In oidor to gu.ird .against this, all hair 
and nail-panngs were .scrupuloa-,ly burned. Many 
ol>iected even to have thiur likeness taken; it 
Avas unlucky. Douhtless, some lingering fear 
bugginted the OA'i! me a badly disposed person 
miglit make of it; and Mr Napier speiucs of 
haiintf heard of ceAeral persons avIio nevei had 
a (la_>V health after being photugr.iphed. Among 
other cuiiou' supeislitioiis in the west of Scotland 
—though not all, as students of folk-lore know', 
peculiar to that district- respecting ihilditn, Ave 
are told that Avlun a diihl Avas taken from ito 
iin'ther, ainl carried outside the bediooiu for the 
111 it time after its hirth, it aaus lucky to take it 
u])-stair.s ; and if—as Ave .«uppose ai'os not uncoin- 
inonly the ciw there were no stiirs in tlie home, 
the child was taken three .stejis up .ilidder—we 
know ail iu-t.uice ot this recently in the west end 
of (.flasgow—or in case of eiiKigency, the imrse 
got upon a chair' Again, to jirevent children 
being stolen by the fainc«,' au open Bible should 
alw.ij'’P be placed near a child. 

Regarding the aversion to M.ay m.airiagc', the 
A’eiy pertinent lemaik has been made, that a strong 
reason exists in Scotland in the fact that the 
Seottish removal or'flit'ing’ turn occurs m tin 
end of May, and what young Avom.m AVould like 
to enter upon her married life unless she could 
in some lueasuie he assured 'it iter new home! 
Si.vty years ago, tlie first thing done to pnqmie 
the house for the hiide was, on the bridal eve, 
to sprinkle salt on the ilooi.as a protection against 
the evil-eye; then the bride’s feet avi ro Avashed, 
this being, as suggested, in all probability a sur¬ 
vival of the old Norse custom Avhich enjoined the 
rnaiden-fiierids of the bride to assist at a port of 
religious purification. On the eventful day, which 
was always a Friday, great attention was paid to 
every iruidenl ; for if the bride hroki' a aisli, or 
the postman forgot to deliver a letter to the bride 
until he Avas some way on his journey, and had 
to return, or some soot came down the chimney, 
it was a bad omen for the future wedded life. 
After the knot had been tied and the clergyman 
had kissed the bride, ‘ the party returned in the 
iollowing order: first, the two fathers in com- 
pnny together, then the newly married coujile, 
behind them the best-man and the best-maid, and 
the others following in couples as they might 
arrange. There were frequently as many as 
twenty *:ouples. On coming within a mile or so 
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oflSte Tomi^ Jiicmse, irli^ t!ie laot^Mr' 

of tike young gooaman <iru wting, a lew of 13ie 
young men would etasi on a laee home. Thie 
race [as cm a former occasion we infcwmed our 
readers] was often keenly con tasted, and was 
termed rmniing (he 'brooae or hraize. The one who 
reached the bouse first and announced the happy 
completion of the wedding, was presented witn 
a bottle of whisky and a glass, with which he 
returned to meet the; marriage procession; and 
the progress of the procession was generally so 
arranged that he should meet them before they 
arrived at the village or town where the young 
couple were to be resident. He was therefore 
considered their first-foot, and distributed the 
contents of his bottle among the party, each drink¬ 
ing to the health of the young married pair; and | 
then bottle and glass were thrown away and j 
broken. The whole party then proceeded on their 
way to the young folks’ house. At riding wed¬ 
dings, it was the great ambition of farmers’ sons to 
succeed in winning the hraize, and they would 
even bon’ow racing-horses for the occasion.’ 

When the bride bad been lifted over the 
threshedd, and her iiiother-iri-law had broken the 
cake of brearl over her head, she was led to the 
hearth, and the poker and tongs, and occasionally 
the broom, presented to her along with the keys 
of the house. These ceremonies ended, and a sub¬ 
stantial supper partaken of, the j^juug peojde | 
turned to the dance, whore, if either bride or j 
bridegroom had elder brothers or sisters unmarried, | 
those neglected ones danced the first reel without j 
their shoes. (Scotch weddings, it must bo noted, j 
frequently take ]»lace in the evening.) j 

The rejoicing day.s over, ‘the iir.st care,’ says j 
Mr Najner, ‘ of the young married wife was still, | 
iu my young days, to spin and gt.d woven sufficient i 
linen to make for her.^ielf and her husband their j 
dead-chics or shroud. J can veil remember the 
time wlien, in my l'ather’.H Louse, these things were | 
spread out to air before tin- fire. Thi.s was done ] 
pcri()<lically, and these were days when mirth was j 
banijihed from the househohl and everything was | 
done, in a solemn mood. The d.ay was kej)t as j 
a Sabbath.’ Among the mi.scellaneous superstitions ! 
of daily life, it was said that if on seeing the first 
plough in the sea.«on, it was coming towards the 
observer, it was a lucky sign, and whatever under¬ 
taking he u as then engaged in, would be certain 
of success ; but if the ]dough was going/rom him, 
the reverse would be his fate. If luck was desired 
with {lily article of dre.ss, it should be worn first 
.at church. If a person in rising from table over¬ 
turned his chair, he had been speaking untruth¬ 
fully. If a man sjwike aloinl to himself, he w'ould 
die a violent death. If nets were set on the 
Sabbath, the herring would leave the district (thus 
it is said the herring were driven from Lamlash 
about two years ago). If a double ear of corn 
were put over the looking-glass, the house would 
not be struck by lightning. For long it was cus¬ 
tomary for farmers to leave a portion of their fields 
uncropped, dedicated to the evil spirit, and called 
goodman’s croft. 

In the above notes, only a few of the supersti¬ 
tions illustrated in the volume to which we have 
had occasion to refer, have been touched upon. 
To give further examples would occupy more 
space than we can afford ; and we must be content 
with remarking, that however we ^may now 


HISTQBY. m 

tdffisi, l&sm aisd dbaixm tibieir 

«tu4f in « eoilected fonu raw serve io iUustiecte 
the |p»irth d ^ world’s dvilisatioa sad the 
progress of xnsu’s ni^d. 

DIFFIOHLTr OF VIEIBTINQ HIgTOBY. 

Thb evidence on which histovical statemente rest 
is often found, on dose and careful examination, 
to be wofuUy faulty. The real facts are asoer- 
taiued to have been diflerent in important par¬ 
ticulars ; or the concludons drawn from them are 
greater than they can support; or no origin what¬ 
ever for the statements can be traced.^ Grave 
discussions (for instance) have arisen within the 
last few years concerning the evidence on which 
the events and personages connected with the past 
history of England and Scotland are depicted bv 
historians ; we assuredly ought to know the trutn 
on such matters, if attainable; instead of which, 
charges and counter-changes of error are freely 
brought forth. Other countries experience a like 
difficulty. For our own pages, however, the sub¬ 
ject may be illustrated by examples whieb admit 
of being treated with a lighter touch. 

At Puzzuoli, in Italy, is a convent which owns 
a fish-pond just outside the wall; and near the 
pond is a figure of a raau who, accordiug to legend, 
was struck blind while fishing there : a punish¬ 
ment for fishing in sacred water, or in a pond situ¬ 
ated in consecrated ground. He was thus deprived 
for ever of the power of seeing the fish he caught. 
8o far good ; but it has been pointed out that the 
idea is traceable to a much earlier date, when 
there was certainly no convent at Puzzuoli. The 
Roman epigrammatist and poet Martial had long 
before given the self-same story, but appli^ble to 
a fish-pond belonging to the Emperor Homitian. 

What did Lord Chief-justice Cockbum say 
concerning the handwriting which was brought 
in evidence during the far-famed Tichbome trial? 
Surely, it may be urged, there can be no doubt on 
such a point us tliis \ And yet doubt there was, 
and perhaps still is. The reporters of most of the 
London daily newspapers took down the words 
with unquestioned honesty of puroose; never¬ 
theless there were differences, chiefly in the use 
of small words and in punctuation, which led to 
two directly opposite conclusions—one that the 
learned judge declared two handwritings to be 
similar; the other that he had pronounced them 
to be strikingly dissimilar. The late Mr Thom, 
who introduced this matter in Notes and Querm, 
was twitted with having made a difficulty of it; 
hut his ivply was a good one—that the twitters 
virtually twitted one another. 

When Burou Marochetti’s equestrian statue of 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion was set up in Palace Yard, 
one of the newspapers informed its readers that 
King Richard, on his death-bed, commanded his 
attendants to lay him on the floor naked and flog 
him, as a wholesome discipline. They flogg^ him 
thoroughly, and then he dieJ. A search in the 
old historians has failed to bring to light, any 
other authority for this than that Richard, under¬ 
went some discipline at the hands of the clergy. 

During the Tobacco Controversy in the mfidicai 
journals sonie years ago, one of the combatants 
declared that the great Sir fsaac Newton was a 
determined smoker. This set inquirers to woric; 
Ind they found that the reUahfe biographies of 
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4« 9 «t'Snp|K>rt; ttiu aaser- 
ite. < <h. tU matefetf $ir BavW Brewster saw 
ttl«t *%}»& Sir w«» invited to take snnflE; he 
decBned eitSier to waioke or to snuff, remarking 
tlut ke vrovdd xnake no necessities to himself.” ’ 

*Up OtUffd% and at ’em!^ Much interest 
attaches to the controversy whether the Duke 
(ff Wdlington used these words at Waterloo. 
It lA agreed on all hands that his custom was 
to shelter his troops as much as possible firom 
artillieiy-fire by taking advantage of such irregu¬ 
larities of ground as might present themselves. 
He caused the soldiers to sit or lie down till 
the moment of attack ; and then, v'heu the enemy 
appeared likely to advance, he bade them rise 
and be the fimt to attack. The general belief 
is that he did this at Waterloo. An officer 
of the second brigade of Guards, writing some 
years afterwards his reminiscences of that eventful 
period, stated that the Duke at the time was not 
m such a spot that troops could have heard him, 
and that the ‘ Up Guards, and at ’em! ’ was the 
invention of some writer more graphic than 
veritable. The curious part of the matter is that 
when Mr Wwtt long subsequently took a like¬ 
ness of the Duke, as a preliminary to a statue, 
and asked him about the truthfulness or otherwise 
of the popular account. His Grace replied that he 
did not remember having used the words, nor 
could he remember what words ho had really 
used. Certainly they are rather more melo¬ 
dramatic than suited the plain-speaking Wel¬ 
lington. 

The French have a great tendency to cherish 
sayings and phrases which were uttered or are 
believed to have been uttered by celebrated men. 
This proneness is due in part to a pardonable 
kind of national vanity^ and in part to a certain 
fitness in the French language to adapt itself to 
brief, telling, epigrammatic sentences and phrases. 
Multitudes of such examples are to be met with, 
found on sober scrutiny to luck verification; 
nevertheless they live, aud seem likely to live 
in spite of criticism. 

‘ La Fmnce est asscz riche pour payer sa gloire,’ 
is attributed to Guizot the statesman, when be 
signed a treaty of peace with a vanquished power 
without asking for a money indemnity. France 
has truly shewn herself, in recent years, to be rich 
enough to pay for defeat if not for glory ; but the 
question is whether Guizot uttered the words 
attributed to him—words which brought upon 
him a taunt for boastfulness by the Opposition. 
It has been shewn that the phrase was put into 
his mouth by a French journalist—iu lact a 
downright invention. 

‘ La Garde lueurt, et ne se rend pas! ’ said to 
have been exclaimed by General (fauibronue, has 
in like ma n ner been traced to a Parisian journalist; 
yet the French will doubtless continue to believe 
that the General, in relation to the condition of 
the famous Imperial Guard at a critical moment, 
heroically declared that the Guard would die 
rather than surrender. 

‘Fils de St Louis, montex au ciel! ’ The Abbe 
Edgeworth is said to have uttered these pious but 
suraewhat venturesome words at the execution 
of the hapless Louis'XVI. The Republicans 
who decapitated the* king had of course no belief 
that they were sending ‘ the son of St Louis ’ to 
heaven; but the Royohsts long cherished the ided; 


that the words bad letdly been uttered the 
Abb4. When questioned ai'terwards on the matter, 
however, he stated that the phrase was invented 
by the editor of one of the newspapeia, and had 
not been used by him. 

‘ Vive la R^publique I * was the heroic shout of 
the crew of Le Viinffeur, as she sank beneath the 
waves after a desperate hard battle. At least so 
the majority of Frenchmen believe. But the 
more sober among critics fail to find any evidence 
to shew that the unfortunate*crew said anything of 
the kind. 

‘It is wrong for a man in a high station to 
revenge an affront suffered when he occupied a 
lower step on the ladder of life.' This, or some¬ 
thing to this effect, was long attributed to Louis 
XIIL, in reference to a %vrong or an insult ho 
had endured when Duke of Orleans. But the 
cruel critics have traced the magnanimous aphorism 
to an earlier date—the speaker being the Duke of 
Bavoy, who prior to his ducal honours was only 
a Count. Shakspeare appreciated the sentiment 
well, M’hen he made Ilcury V. behave with noble 
courtesy to the Chief-justice, who, iu the days 
when tlie former was the royslering Prince Hal, 
had puuisliod him for a misdemeanour; but the 
great dramatist did not put it into so sculeiitious 
a form. 

‘ All is lost except Honour,’ was long believed 
in France to have been the sole contents of a 
letter in which Francis I. informed his mother of 
his defeat at the battle of Pavia ; but when a 
recent exaitiinatioii of the king’s letters was insti¬ 
tuted, no such words were to be met with. 

During the short Peace of 1814, when a hope 
was entertained throughout the greater part of 
Europe that the sun of the terrible Napoleon 
was set for ever, the Count d’Arlois—aftei wards 
Charles X.—entered France from exile in England. 
To please or appease persons who feared that stern 
measures would be adojited by the reslorcd Bour¬ 
bons, ho is credited with haViiig said: ‘ There is 
only one Frenchman the more: nothing is changed.’ 
'fhis became current on the authority ol Count 
Beugnot. The speech was certainly neat and epi¬ 
grammatic, as expressed in French; ‘ Rieti n’e^t 
change, Messieurs; il n’y a ([u’un Fniifais de 
plus.’ It has been found, however, that the words 
were invented by a litterateur to adorn a new.spapcr 
account of Charles’s public entry into Paris. The 
inhabitants of the gay metropolis rather liked 
])()kiug fun at the somewhat obese Bourbon prince. 
Bir Robert Wilson, in his Note-hool;, speaking of 
a time when there was a general belief that the 
Count had really uttered the words imputed to 
him, narrates that w'hen the once famous giraffe 
came to Paris, some of the wits made the animal 
say : ‘ Rieu n’est chang<^, Messieurs ; il ii’y a qu’une 
bete do plus;’ and that when the giraffe was 
taken to the palace at the king’s coniniaud, the 
animal professed to be mortified at finding him- 
.self no longer the greatest bSte in the kingdom. 
We must here bear in. mind that Mte in French 
frequently denotes dull, foolish, stupid—an addi¬ 
tional sting in tlie arrows of the wits. 

The time at which, and the mode in which the 
allied powers heard of the news which startled 
them ail so greatly—the escape of Napoleon from 
Elba in 1816—have become the subject of a 
remarkable controversy, which tends to shew 
how difficult it often is to trace such matters to 
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thdfr fefue 'sourceu Tha pojbulttr v^iott is riven 
in Sr Heiuy Balmsr’fl worV on JiMtoncai OJicw- 
acim. On Ihe 5th of March in the above-named 
year, while Uie CJongreas of Vienna was bring 
held, a splendid ball was given at which most 
of the royal and distinguished diplomatists were 
present. A whisper gradually spread through 
the saloons to the effect that the dreaded enemy 
had escjmed from his temporary island-prison. 
Prince Mettemich su8;gected that Napoleon would 
at once march to Paris? The Duke of Wellington 
suggested that the Prince, as representative of 
Austria, should promptly draw up a proclamation, 
to be signed by all the powers, denouncing Bona¬ 
parte as a pirate and freebooter. M. Varnhagen, 
however, has recently ascertained that the scene 
in question did not take place at a ball. The his¬ 
torian wrote to Mettemich, asking to be favoured 
with the real facts of the case. According to this 
account a conference of most of the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries lasted during th(5 greater 2}art of the night 
of March 6-7. Mettemich, after two hours’ sleep, 
was awakened by his valet, who handed him a 
letter marked ‘ urgentit came from the Austrian 
consul at Genoa. Mettemich, wearied with hard 
work, left the letter unopened, probably not 
observing the word ‘ urgent.’ Opening the letter 
two or three hours afterwards, he was startled at 
the contents. It comprised simply six lines, stat¬ 
ing that the commander of an English vessel had 
called at the Austrian consulate to ask whether 
Napoleon Bonaparte iiad been seen at Genoa, as 
lie had escaped from Elba. Mettemich dressed j 
and hastened to his sovereign the Emi)eror of j 
Austria. The latter announced that he would at i 
once send an army into France, and bade his 
ndnister ascertain whether Knssia and Prussia 
W'ould do the like. In one single hour all the 
three sovereigns had agreed, and had seen Field- 
marshal Prince Schwar/eiiberg rbout the command. ; 
By ten o’clock orders were transmitted to threci j 
armies.—At a midnighl hall on March 5, and in the 
Austrian minister’s bedroom at eiglit o’clock on 
the morning of the 7th, are obviously iiiconii)at- 
ible; and thus Varnhagen claims to have corrected 
a pojmlar error which had deceived Bnhver as well 
as other writers. 

In an article relating to the question whether I 
and to what extent ‘History repeats Itself’ (in- j 
sorted in this Journal for March lo, 1879), reference | 
is made to the llev. George Harvest, a clergyman | 
whose erudition was more than equalled by his j 
ecccntric'ties. In sheer absence of luirul he threw | 
his watch instead of a pebble into the 'Phames. i 
There is something so marvellously like this iu j 
one of Addison’s j)apers iu the Spectator^ that one’s 
suspicions arc excited. Will Honeycomb’s Club 
and Mr Harvest’s Club ; Somerset Gardens and 
the Temple Gardens; seven minutes to spare in 
each case ; the picking uj) of a curiously shaped 
I^obble; the intention to shew it to a virtuoso; 
the pocketing of the pebble and the flinging 
away of the watch—coincidences beyond measure 
strange. We have deemed it not unprofitable to 
dip into this matter a little. Notee and Queries 
quoted the anecdote of Mr Harvest from the Ihck 
newspaper, and at the same time drew attention 
to its resemblance to the /Spectator anecdote. The 
BoeJe, we find, gave no authorities. A little search 
has brought under our notice two biographical 
tracts or pamphlets, published early in the present 


century, «»ch giving in fuU 
Harveri. He was, it appears, incumbent of flaunes 
Ditton in the second half of the last ceutuxy; 
Hit dealii is noticed in some of the 
periodicals for 1781; hut we Imve failed to trace 
the story of his watch and pebble farther hack 
than thirty years afiter that date. As the two tracts 
or pamphlets are anonymous, we have no hesi¬ 
tation in stating our belief that some writer 
(name unknown) concocted the stoipr out of 
materials which he found ready to his hand in 
the Spectator. 

This question of Mr Harvest may seem trifling 
in itself, but it affords a good example of some 
of the difficulties which arise in verifying history. 

THE STORY OF A 8PEAE 

An oriental-looking weapon decidedly; indeed 
any one familiar with antique Eastern arms will 
recognise it at once as one of the pikes formerly 
carried by running footmen in India. It is of iron, 
plated with silver, in rings, to give a firmer grasp. 
It is rather more than six feet in length, and has 
a triangular blade more than twenty inches long, 
with sharp edges. A formidable weapon unques¬ 
tionably, in skilful and resolute hands. Among a 
host of other oriental curiosities in a certain west- 
country English mansion it occupies a conspicuous 
place of honour. It is regarded indeed with a 
singular veneration—as well it may be ; for on the 
14tli of January eighty years ago there was done 
with that spear a deed of prowess which stands 
unique even in the long and brilliant record of 
Brili.sh valour—a deed which proves, if proof were 
needed, that the civilian can in emergency play the 
hero as effectively and successfully as the trained 
soldier. The story of that si)ear we purpose telling 
here. 

The scene of the story is laid in the holy city of 
Benares, which was at that time, to use the words 
of Macaulay, ‘ in wealth, population, dignity, and 
sanctity among the foremost of Asia. It was 
commonly believed that half a million of human 
beings were crowded into that labyrinth of lofty 
alleys, rich with shrines and minarets .and balconies 
and carved oriels to w’hich the sacred apes clung 
by hundreds. The traveller could scarce make his 
Avay through the press of holy mendicants and not 
less holy bulls. . . . Hundreds of devotees came 
thither every month to die ; for it was believed 
that a peculiarly happy fate awaited the man who 
should pass from the sacred city into the sacred 
river. Nor was superstition the only motive 
which allured strangers to that great metropolis. 
Commerce had as many pilgrims as religioru All 
along the shores of the venerable stream lay great 
fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise. 
From the looms of Benare.s went forth the most 
delicate silks that adorned the bulls ol St James’s 
and of Versailles ; and iu tbe bazaars, the niuslina 
of Bengal and the sabres of Oude were mingled* 
with the jewels of Golconda and the shawlS of 
Cashmere.’ But Benares was ribt only the gather¬ 
ing-place of merchants and pilgrims, it was also 
the resort of all the maddest fanatics and most 
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AumtoMbb in fn/Ha The hardy rabble stderable nzoaads, were boUt after the Eo^^sh 

of ’&8 atzeeta,. »HK^ ai a moment’s notice to rush style, with suoh modifioations aa the dilferenee 
to arms, were wy handy auxiliaries to any bold of climate necessitated. There was aeldom more 
politi<»lcoB#pkator--and there was never any lack than one story above the gronnd-floor. The flat 
of such refiagees in the holy city. roof, however, afforded space for an extensive 

Now, among aU riie turbulent spirits that kept terrace, surrounded with a parapet, and approached 
Benares in a ferment during the year 1798, bv far by a single narrow winding staircase, from the 
the most conspicnous and misdiievous was Vizier top of which a trap-door gave access to the roof. 
AIS, the recenSy deposed sovereign of Oucle. He It is requisite that these details of construction 
was but nineteen years of age, and had only enjoyed should be borne in mind jn order to understand 
the sovereignty for the brief period of two months, the main incident of the stoiy. In this suburb, 
when he was summarily ejected. It is necessary, within a quarter of a mile of one another, livetl 
in order to understand the incidents of our story, at the time of this narrative the two chief civil 
to explain briefly who and what this Vizier Ali authorities of the Company at Benares—Mr Cherry, 
was. He was the putative son of Asaph nl Doulah, the political agent of the (lovernor-general, and 
Nabob-vizier of Oude, a mere creature of the Mr Samuel Davis, judge and magistrate of the 
Company, who had died in 1797. On his death district and city courts Mr Cherry, from the 
there were two claimants to the vacant throne; this nature of his duties, was necessarily brought some- 
putative or adopted son, whom the late Nnlmb- limes into personal contact with Vizier Ali; hut 
vizier had publicly recognised and acknowledged; with this exception, the haughty young prince 
and Saadut Ali, the eldest surviving brother of held no communication whatever with Europeans, 
the deceased sovereign. Sir John Shore—after- Upon Mr Cheiry devolved the necessity of on¬ 
wards Lord Teignmouth—the then Governor- nouncing to Vizier Ali the order of the Governor- 
general, at first rashly recognised the claim of general directing his immediate removal from 
Vizier Ali ; but two months later had to revoke Benares to Calcutta. The political agent was uu- 
his recognition, and admit the superior validity fortunately a good temperetl, easy-going man of a 
of Saadut Ali’s claim. The latter was accord- singularly unsuspicious nature. From the very 
ingly brought from Benares to Lucknow, and ])ro- first he had been cojiipletely hoo<lwinked by the 
claimed Isahob-vizier of Oude on the 21 st , wily young Vizier Ali, in whose honesty and good 
January 1798 ; whilst Vizier AH, to console him , faith he implicitly believed. When, tlierefore, 
for his disappointment, was granted a })erision of 1 the first ebullition of rage ut the aimouncenieut 
fifteen thousand a year and a palace at Benares, of the Gr^vernor-general’s order was succeeded by 
So leniently was the young prince treated, that hmmble submission .and a declaration of the Vizier’s 
no attempt was made to control or restrain his 1 readiness to leave Benares as .soon ns his travelling 
movements. He w’as permitted to keep regal , arrangements could be completed, ])Oor iinsus- 
state and surround himself with a large retinue pecting Mr Cherry took it for granted that there 
of armed adherents—to maintain, in short, all would he no further trouble about carrying the 
the external appearance of an independent sove- { order into execution. 

feign. I Mr Davis, on the other hand, w'as a man of 

The folly and imprudence of allowing Vizier sagacity ami penetration, who knew the treacherous 
Ali to live in this style in such a city as nature, of orientals too well ^o be duped liy ])rofes- 
Benares, within the confines of the very state sions of friendshi]* and loyalty, and who had besid»‘s, 
of -which he believed himself to be the rightful from information mqqilied tlirough his police* 
ruler, was presently to become fatally apparent. He agents, the best posuible reasons lor di.struating 
was a bold, ambitious, unscrupulous young man, Vizier Ali. It was he who disoovered that there 
of fierce passions and headstrong will; and though had beeu secret negotiations with Zemaun Shah, 
vicious and debauched, was exceedingly popular and it was owing to las enqduitic re]ircseutations 
among the rabble on account of his profuse that the Governor-general was indue***! to is.sue 
liberality. Indeed, he was in the act of jdotting the peremptory order of renio’/.d. He had re- 
the overthrow of British power in Oude, when peatedly warned Mr Cherry too; but that infatu- 
one of his secret envoys, intrusted with treason- uted person would believe nothing to the discredit 
able despatches to Zemauii Shah, was seized of Vizier Ali, 

by the Company’s police. The detection of On the evening of the 13th of January 1799, 

his intrigues was quickly followed ])y .an order Vizier Ali sent a messenger to Mr Cherry unnouuo- 
from the Governor-general for his removal to ing his intention of visiting the political agent 
Calcutta. He was to be allowed to retain his the next day ‘ at the hour of breakfast.' On the 
income and his state; but it wp felt tliat the morning of the 14th of January, as Mr Davis was 
only way to neutralise his mischievous prownsi- taking his customary ride on an elephant, he saw 
ties was to keep him under the strict surveillance Vizier Ali, accompanied by a train of some three 
of the British authorities and isolated from his hundred horse and foot, pass on his way to the 
feUow-conspirators. It remained now to announce ' residence of Mr Cherry. As there was, however, 
to Vizier Ali this order, which must be a death- j nothing unusual in the sight, for Vizier Ali was 
blow to all his ambition. And at this point it always so attended, the judge thought nothing 
becomes necessary to introduce the two important more of it at the time. But on his return home 
characters who figure m6st promiiicnUy in the from his ride he found his cutwal or head of 
story of the spear. ^ police awaiting him in a state of great perturba- 

At a short distance out of the city of Benares tiqn -with the news that he had just received 
there is a pleasant suburb called Secrole, which sure information that Vizier Ali had despatched 
the European residents—the majority of them I emissaries over the whole of Oude summoning 
English—had chosen as their quarters. Their ' armed men to his standard, and that he feared the 
houses, which stood usually in the centre of coh- Vizier’s visit to Mr Cherry had some sinister 
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object Mr DaviB at once Bent a hasty note to Mr 
Cfeerryyand waited in much anxiety and impa¬ 
tience for the reply. It was not long in coming; 
but in a very different form from what he antici¬ 
pated. First there was a ^at doud of dust, 
then a confused sound of shouts and cries, then 
the tramp of many feet, then a glimpse of men 
and horses and* guttering steel. The solitary 
sentry at the gate, fifty yards from the house, 
challenged the advancing crowd; his challenge was 
answered by half-a-dozen musket-shots, and with 
a ferocious yell the mingled medley of horse and 
foot rushed over his corpse towards the house. 
There was murder in that yell, and the judge 
knew it; but his heart never quailed, nor did his 
presence of mind for a moment forsake him. He 
ran to his wife’s apartments, hade her flee like 
lightning with her two children and her female 
servants up the winding staircase and through a 
trap-door to the roof; then dashed back for his 
firearms, hut only to find the room in which they 
were, filled with the fierce followers of Vizier Ali. 
Remembering that there was a spear in one of 
the rooms above—think of the cool-headedness of 
the man, so unflustered by the danger that he 
could remember this!—he had just time to snatch 
the weapon from the wall and gain the trap-door 
when he heard the quick tramp of his pursuers 
close upon his heels. Turning to the terrified 
women and children, he bade them lie down fl.at 
in the centre of the roof, so that no stray bullets 
might reach them, told them to remember that 
General Erskine’s camp was not ten miles away, 
and that without doubt help was even now on 
the way to them ; then, spear in hand, and kneel¬ 
ing on one knee, he took up his post at the trap¬ 
door, resolved to hold that coign of vantage so 
long as life and strength were left him. 

The staircase was a jieculiar one, winding round 
a central stem, supjiorted l y four wooden posts, 
open at all siiles, and so Harrow as to allow only I 
one person to ascend at a time. The trap-door | 
wliicu communicated with the roof was like a ! 
hatchway on board ship, ami the judge kept it | 
open, that he might have a fair view of his assail- j 
ants as they came up to tlu* ussatilt. ! 

He was not long kept in suspense. Rapidly ! 
the ascending footsteps approacbofl, until the head i 
and shoulders of a man appeared. It was Izzut i 
Ali, one of the bosom friends of Vizier Ali, who 
sword in hand confronted the intrepid judge. 
For a moment Izzut stopped short, eyeing the 
figure above him, and then burst into a storm of 
abuse and execration. Having exhausted his stock 
of anathemas, he made a rush forward. 

* Back, you scoundrel! ’ cried the judge ; ‘ the 
troops are coming from the camp.’ 

Izzut Ali gave a derisive laugh, and struck 
fiercely with his sword; the blow was parried, 
and a thrust from the spear transfixed his arm. 
With a howl of rage and pain the first assailant 
fell back. Others pressed furiously forward from 
behind; but one after another they were sent 
back foiled and wounded, till no one cared to 
face that deadly mear-point and the strong arm 
that wielded it. Then they began to fire at the 
gallant defender of the stairs; but fortunately the 
peculiar construction of the staircase prevented 
them from taking good aim, and the balls went 
crashing harmlessly into the ceiling. 

After a long fusilade it was resolvejl to make 


ontt now effort to stopt thb and 

this time the jnd^ had a iwmw escii|>e. The 
first of the stornung-party was a big powerfal 
man/ who dodged the thrust made at his head, 
and caught the spear-point in hi« strong 
It would have gone hard with Mr Davis had 
not the blade been triangular with sliarp edges. 
But when, exerting all his force, he gave a 
desperate pull, the sharp ^ges cut through 
his antagonist’s hands, ittnicting severe wounds, 
and the spear was jerked out of his gripe. 
After that, no one ventured to come to close 
quarters with the judge, and his assailants con¬ 
tented them.selves with keeping up for some 
time a desultory and harmless fire. Finally, 
they grew tired of this waste of ammunition, and 
proceeded to wreak their vengeance upon the 
judge’s furniture, as they could not reach his body. 
After they had smashed up everything they could 
lay their hands upon, there was a mysterious and 
unaccountable silence. Not a sound of any kind 
was to be heard. Had the foiled assassins given 
I up the attack in despair, and gone to seek other 
i and less formidable victims ? One of the female 
I servants cautiously peered over the parapet, A 
shower of bullets rattled round her in an instant, 
and one of them pierced her arm. It was clejir 
then that the house was surrounded and vigilantly 
watched. Again all was silent. The judge dared 
not leave his post of vantage to reconnoitre, 
though the silence was more trying than the 
noise. Could tliey be going to fire the house, and 
give the hapless inmates but the choice between 
nmssficre and burning ? 

Two hours had elapsed since the first assault 
upon the trap-door ; surely the news of the rising 
must have reached Erskine’s camp, and troops 
must be on the way to Benares. Suddenly the 
silence was again broken; there was the sound 
of footsteps, ascending the staircase. Once more 
the. judge set his teeth, grasped his spear, and 
ywepared to sell his life dearly. The step.s came 
nearer, then a turbuned head appeared. In 
another instant the upraised spear would have 
been driven through the turban into the skull 
beneath it, when the intruder lifted his head 
and shewed the white beard and withered face 
of one of the judge’s own body-servants. Fearing 
treachery, however, Mr Davis kept him at bay 
until he was assured that the party consisted of 
friends. He then descended, and found the new 
arrivals to be fifteen sepoys and a few of his own 
police. As the sepoys were armed with musket 
and bayonet, and had fifteen rounds apiece, the 
judge felt that ho was now equal to standing a 
siege, and heard without dismay that Fizier Ali 
was preparing for another attack in greater force. 
Meanwhile he inquired if anything ha(i been heard 
of Mr Cherry. He was told that to the best of 
his informant’s belief Sahib Cherry and all the 
Englishmen with him had been killed. The 
judge was still musing over this melancholy 
news, when he was roused by another alarm, the 
rattle of sabres and the clatter of horses’ hoofe. 

A hurried glance fronf the window, however, set 
all his fears at rest; lor in the new-comert he 
recognised a troop of cavalry from Erskiae’s camp. 
The first hearty greeting over, the officer in com¬ 
mand briefly explained that immediately on the 
receipt of the news of Vizier Ali’s insurrection, 
lie had been ordered to hasten forward with his 
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fonall force, and announce the approach of rein¬ 
forcements. They had ridden first to Mr Cherry's; 
and there they found the house sacked, and the 
dead bodies of Mr Cherry and four other English¬ 
men lying mutilated in the grounds. Then they 
hurried to Judge Davis’s, expecting to find a 
similar horrible spectacle awaiting them there; 
but were overjoyed to discover that here at least 
they were not too late. Little more remains to 
be told. All danger was now over. A strong 
force under General Erskine arrived shortly after¬ 
wards 5 and though there was some severe street- 
fighting, yet before nightfall. Vizier All’s palace 
was stormed, his followers dispersed, and order 
restored in the city. The arch-conspirator him¬ 
self, however, escaped, and at the head of a band 
of marauders made himself troublesome for a few 
months on the frontier; but w’as eventually be¬ 
trayed to the English by the Rajah of Jeypore, 
with whom he had taken refuge, and kept in close 
confinement till his death. 

a curious coincidence, Vizier Ali was brought 
into Benares a prisoner on the anniversary of 
the memorable day which had witnessed the 
massacre of Mr Cherry and the heroic defence of 
Ju^e Davis. 

As for the gallant Horatius of the staircase, 
he received the due meed of his valour. Ills 
grateful fellow-countrymen at Benares hailed him 
as their saviour from a cruel massacre. And 
the Governor-general, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
wrote expressing his high admiration of the I 
splendid courage and coolness displayed by JMr! 
Davis on that occasion; to which alone, he Siiid, j 
‘was to be attributed the safety of the English i 
residents, and the salvation of the city from pillage.’ j 
For there could be no doubt that by holding the I 
Vizier and his forces at bay for two hours, the ! 
judge enabled the other European residents to j 
make their escape to General Erskine’s camp, and . 
kept the insurrection from spreading into a serious ! 
and formidable rebellion. Nor was there wanting j 
more substantial recognition of the judge’s gal- | 
lantry and resolution. He was .shortly afterwards | 
removed to Calcutta, where he was promoted to | 
a post of high honour and emolument. And at i 
the time of his death he was one of the most i 
respected and influential Directors of the great 
Company whose interests he had so faithfully and 
bravely served. 

At the mansion of Hollywootl, near Bristol, the 
seat of his son Sir John Francis Davis, who for 
his distinguished services in China received a 
baronetage in 1846, the spear which figures in tliis 
story is still preserved with the deepest veneration, 
and will donutless he handed down as a cherished 
and precious heirloom from generation to genera¬ 
tion of the descendants of Samuel Davis, t'hceks 
will glow and pulses quicken as the story of that 
memorable feat of arms is told. Nor is it only in 
the family of the hero that these feelings of sym¬ 
pathetic pride and enthusiasm will be stirred. In 
some degree at anyrate, would we hope that they 
maybe stirred in the heart of every reader of this j 
narrative. And who can teU but that some stout- j 
hearted Briton who shall hweafter find himself in ! 
forlorn straite, may tajie fresh courage from the 
recollection of the .brave judge of Benares, who 
with his single spear held the staircase against 
three hundred foes! For never surely was there a 
story yet that more forcibly pointed the moral 


that ‘ WhOe there’s life there’s hope ; ’ and that 
j even the most desperate game may be pulled out 
of the fire by dauntless determination and patient 
courage. 

COOLIE IMMIGRANTS IN BRITISH 
GUIANA. , 

In a recent number of this Journal we laid before 
our readers a Glimpse of Overseering in Demerara; 
and we would now say something about the coolie 
labourers employed on the plantations in that 
colony. 

Among a certain class there exists a prejudice 
against the iiitroductiou of East Indians, male 
i or female, into Demerara and the other West 
Indian colonics. Obstacles of every conceivable 
kind have until quite recently been thrown in 
their way, aiul it has even been alleged that on 
the arrival of coolies in the colony they are not 
I only overworked and underpaid, but that they 
I are subjected to every hardship pos.sible to ijna- 
gine. These statements are really nothing else but 
calumnies, as the Avriter, who has had e.\perience 
of a planter’s life for some years, and been in daily 
personal intercourse with the coolies during that 
time, can testify. 

The plantation-work of Demerara being well 
suited to the capacity of East Indian (Coolie) 
labourers, thousands of them seek their fortunes 
in the colony. On their arrival they are dis¬ 
tributed among the plantera by the Immigration 
Agent-general acting under the Governor; the 
number being regulated according to the api>lica- 
tiou of each planter, his means of providing for 
them, and his willingness and ability to pay the 
cost of the iinniigratioii by periodical instalments. 
The coolies on being as.sigued to an estate are at 
once put under a contract or indenture to work 
there for five years. At the cx]»iration of this 
])crio(l they are free, and can return to their 
native country if they like, being entitled to a 
gratuitous passage home. While subject to this 
contract they are bound by law to work, uiilcs.s 
prevented through illness ; and sliould any try to 
evade their contract, by des(;rtion, shirking, or 
other means, they render themselves liable to bo 
sunnuonod before the district stipendiary magis¬ 
trate, who may fine or imprison them, TJio time 
spent in jail as a punishment for idleness is 
registered against them in the estate books. At 
the expiration of the five years' term of service, 
any ]»erio(l a coolie has thus spent in jail has to 
be made good before he is entitled to receive a 
certificate of exemption from labour. 

The manager of an estate is obliged to have 
work always ready for his labourers, and to pay 
them for it weekly at stipulated rato, which are 
nearly similar all over the colony. The men 
often earn two and three shillings a day; and 
Avhen it is taken into consideration that the 
estate finds them a'good lodging, and that a single 
man seldom spends more than four shillings on 
his sustenance during a week, the remuneration 
is usually considered ample. Moreover, the offi¬ 
cial returns issued by the Immigration Agents in 
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Georgetown and Caleutta shew that large suras day^s leave provided they labour with tolerable 
of money are carrie*' back to their country by steadiness and an industrious man or woman 
returning iramigrantg, after their term of service never asks in vain for two or three days or even a 
has expired. week’s leave, supposing they wish to travel to a 

The coolies are able at any time to lay a com- distant part of the country. Their children are 
plaint of bad treatment, insufficient wages, over- formed into gangs, and employed at light easy 
work, or any other grievance under which they work about the niMufactory, or in the fields, 
may believe themselves to be suffering, before a being paid from sixpence to tenpence a day 
local magistrate or Immigration Agent; and these according to their age and ability, 
complaints are always •sifted to the bottom, and if The labourers on all estates are under the 
found true, redress is immediate. In fact so warmly immediate supervision of several foremen, called 
lias the head of the Immigration Department been ‘ drivers.’ These men are coolies themselves, and 
their defender and partisan, tliat lie is nicknamed are specially selected by the manager of an estate 
‘ the coolies’ piipii.’ In cases of alleged hardship, as men of superior intelligence and strength, and 
the coolies will carry their grievance to head- as having shewn themselves thoroughly acquainted 
quarters, and it is by no means an uncommon with and able to perform the different descriptions 
spectacle to the merchants and store-keepers of of agricultural work they will have to superintend. 
Georgetown to see fifty or sixty coolie labourers These men arc in receipt of fixed wages, and enjoy 
appear in Water Street on their way to the many agreeable privileges. It is their duty to 
Immigration Office. They have, come from some stop all disputes, report everything wrong that 
estate in the country, armed with their shovels may come under their notice, and be all day 
and forks, just as they have struck work, to lay a long with their fellow-immigrants in the fields, 
general complaint against the manager, overseei*s, superintending their w'ork, besides having to 
and foremen of the estate to which they belong, accomplish a host of minor duties. To rise to 
Usually, the sum and substance of their com- this position is the great ambition of most coolies, 
plaint.s is that they are not paid sufficiently for and the hope of one day becoming a driver acts 
their labour, and that they would like some little as a very healthy stimulant to induce them to 


addition to their wages. 

Tlie complaints, whatever they be, being care- 


increase their industry. 

There mu.st be a hospital on each estate for the 


fully taken down in intelligible language, the men i labourers, and a regular doctor ; and when ill, and 
are told to return to their work, and that an inve.s- j consequently inmates of this hospital, the coolies 
tigatiem will take place on the morrow. Tiic next ! receive medical attendance, medicines, and food 
day, the manager of the estate gets an official ! gratis. Properly riualitied men called‘sick-nurses’ 
intimation that such a charge has ])eeu ma<le, i have charge of these hospitals, and always live on 

and that Mr T-will arrive at a stated time, to ; the premises. The doctor visits three or four 

inve.-,tigat.o tlie case. The Agent arrives ; the | times a week, and iu serious cases once or twice 
coolies renew their charge, but with le.s.s vehe- i a day if need be. 

mence and more regard to truth, now that they are | The chief difficulty the coolies experience is in 
iu the. presence of their ma^^lers. The manager their acclimati.satiou and in recovering from the 
refu.Kes to iiicrea.s(! their pa;, alleging that wluit attacks of colony fever—-not yellow fever—which 
lias already been promised them i.s a lair etjuiva- is certain sooner or later to prostrate them, or any- 
lent for tiieir work. A visit to the field wliere , body else, after their arrival in the colony. 
tii(‘ work in quesliun lia.s been commenced takes ! Now we will siqtpose the fir.st four mouths of a 
place. It not infrcfinently happens tliut the man’s indenture passed; be has recovered from his 
Immigration Agent finds himself unuhle to <-.ome , worst attack.s of fever; his hands have hardened, 
to a decision from hi.s igiifjranco of planting ^ allowing him to grasp his cttilas —a Demerara 
details ; and in such case.s, four well-knowii i agricultural implement—without pain or bli.ster- 
planters are summoned—two cho.sen hy the . ing ; he lias learned tolerably well how to perform 
manager, and two by the coolies. parties ; the dillerent kinds of work, and has settled down 

then agree to decide by their judgment, With ; to Ins new life ju-st as a boy at school doe.safter his 

every wi.sb to decide iu tlie immigrants’ favour, it ! linst term. As for the first three or lour months 

is seidom that the Immigration Agent finds him- I after their introduction the coolies are not suffi- 

self able to do so, for the simple reason, that as a ! ciently acquainted with their work, and uiight find 
rule the work is found to have been fairly valued, | it difficult ou this account to earn a fair week's 
and at similar rates to those paid on iieig’libouring wages with %vhich to support themselves, it is the 
estates at the same time. The regular monthly custom for new coolies to be fed by the estate for 
visit of the Immigration Agent also affords the the time being. They receive a good meal twice 
coolies opportunities of bringing complaints, thus ! a day, and get biscuits and tea early in the 
saving them the time and trouble a walk to the morning. Were a man, therefore, at first only to 
town or magistrate’s residence would entail. earn as little as sixpence a week, he would not 

The immigrants’ time of work is limited by law starve in consequence. Tlie food is generally 
to seven hours a day in the open air, and ten served out alrea<ly cooked. Two and fourpence 
hours a day under cover in the manufactories; is deducted from each immigrant’s weekly wages 
if, however, they like to work a longer time for to pay for this food ; but supposing that any.man 
extra pay, they are open to do so, and most of or woman has not earfted so much, the estate is 
them gladly avail themselves of this right, by the loser, as the amount short is not carried on 
which they secure more wages at the end of the against them into the next^ week, but foregone at 
week. The children are free from birth, and when once. , 

grown nip usually develop into the most useful and Generally speaking, the coolies arrive from Cal- 
skilful labourers. As a further inducement to the cutta almost destitute, and thoi^h perhaps they 
immigrants to work well, they are enjitied to a | inay experience rather a hard time of it for the j 
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fiwt four or five moatbs after their introduction, 
BO satisfied do they at length become with their 
lot, that as a rule they abandon all idea of 
returning to their native country, and ultimately 
settle down in the colony, os may be seen by the 
numerom coolie villages generally situated near 
laii ?0 estates in the country. Even before their 
indentures have expired the men invest largely in 
cattle, and their wives invariably keep poultry or 
goats. A stranger landing in Georgetown cannot 
fail to be struck by the cheerful and happy aspect 
of the coolie men and women he meets as he walks 
along the streets., The Indian look of the place is 
heightened by the appearance of the population, 
the streets being filled with coolies in the pictu¬ 
resque garb of the East, with their wives in their 
bright dLresses, their arms, ankles, and often ears 
and noses loaded with gold and silver jewellery, 
and their children in the garb of Eden. 

Before concluding this paper, I must say a few 
words about the annual festival of the coolies, 
called the Taga, to celebrate which they are 
allowed from three to six days’ leave. This 
festival usually takes place at the end of January 
or beginning of Eebruary, and preparations for it 
are commenced months before. The ceremony 
consists of the coolie.s carrying about the country 
structures made of bamboo covered with different 
kinds of coloured paper, which they call temples. 
The coolies of each estate attire themselves in 
bright apparel, and vie with one another in the 
size and gaudy magnificence of their temples. 
While these are being carried about by night at 
the head of long processions of coolies bearing 
torches, fencing, boxing, and other feats of strength 
are resorted to. The festival lasts two or three 
days, and is much looked forward to ; as a rule, 
however, planters do not much encourage it, as 
after the third day a great deal of drinking goes 
on, and the immigrants do not recover from their 
exertions and excesses for weeks afterwards; more¬ 
over, its celebration has not unfrequeutly led to 
a free fight taking place between the coolies of 
two neighbouring estates, which has sometimes 
ended fatally for some of the rioters. However, it 
comes but once a year, and as it is the only real 
holiday these people enjoy, it seems hard to grudge 
it thenn The most amusing part is that, on the last 
day of the festival, the temples and gorgeous struc¬ 
tures upon which they have spent so much time 
and money are thrown into the river or into some 
old ditch, where they are left to rot and fall to 
pieces. In such places these remnants of departed 
grandeur may be seen for months afterwards. 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion, tlie writer 
hopes that to any one who has harl the patience to 
follow him so fair, it will be tolerably clear that the 
coolies who leave Hindustan to try their fortunes 
in Demerara, are not subject to the persecutions 
and hardships supposed by many to be their 
lot Looking at the subject from a thoroughly 
worldly point of view, it pays a planter much 
better to treat his coolies as human beings, 
susceptible of feelings like ourselves, than like 
wild beasts ; and this the planters know perfectly 
well So long as there is a constant and steady 
flow of immigration from India, Demerara is 
secured of prosperity; hut once let this intro¬ 
duction of labour into Demerara cease, the wages 
which would be demanded for native labour would 
render it impossible for the planter to carry out 


his operations with anything like success. lumU' 
gration, then, is as the lifeblood in her veins, 
endowed with which, Demerara is reserved for a 
great life in the future. 

IRISH TRAITS. 

MABY’s abbey, B- LAMIB, BTC. 

A MODERN writer—A M. Sullivan, author of 
New Ireland —has remarked upon ‘the greater 
seriousness of character which the famine period 
has imprinted on the Irish people; ’ and no one 
who knew them well, and was familiar with their 
manners and habits before the ‘ black forty- 
seven,* will fail to indorse the truth of this obser¬ 
vation. The once reckless taking-no-thought-for- 
the-morrow, living-froin-hand-to-mouth system, 
has in a great measure gone out with the exclusive 
potato diet; but notwithstanding the diminution 
: of improvidence and increased ‘ seriousness,’ much 
I of the old characteristic remains. The light¬ 
hearted fun, the keen relish of a joke still so 
I prevalent, strike one, especially after an absence 
1 from the Green Isle. 

Very noticeable was this to a small party of 
travellers who a few weeks since landed in 
Dublin from one of the North Wall steamers, 
having been absentees from the Crecu Isle for 
some considerable time. The boat was very full, 
and the moment the gangway was let down, the 
majority of the passengers pressed eagerly towards 
it. 

Why is it that travellers, who surely cannot all 
want to catch a train or secure the best rootns at 
a hotel, and to whom, therefore, a few minutes 
sooner or later cannot bo a matter of vital import¬ 
ance, will crowd and push and squeeze, getting 
themselves elbowed aud jostled as they are })ro- 
pelled forward by the throng, bumped up against 
i knoliby packages, hand-bags, umbrellas, sticks, 
i diossiag-cases, aud all the various articles where- 
i with passengers encumber themselves, and over 
which in the- jam and crowd they have no 
i control ? 

! Our travellers elected to stay quietly behind 
j until the rush had subsided, so that when they 
j emerged from the Shamrock, the quay was com- 
: paratively deserted, and only a few cabs were left. 

I Along the line of these, among the cabbies, some 
rare and wonderful joke was passing. Peal after 
peal of laughter followed each sally as it flashed 
from one driving-seat to another. A man whose 
cab was just before the brougham where our 
friends sat waiting for their luggage, actually 
wriggled with delight at some extra-pungent 
repartee, drumming his feet on the footboard in 
an ecstasy of appreciation, and causing bis sleepy 
horse to rouse from his doze and prick up his ears. 
The joke, whatever it was, had not died out when 
the cabbies, despairing of more fares—their spirits 
in nowise damped thereby—drove away, firing off 
parting shots of mirth-provoking fun with many 
a backward fliouriah of the whip at those left 
i behind. The party, fresh from the sedate Jehus 
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of Euston and Paddington, were fain to confess 
that Paddy could still be sometimes * himself 
again.* 

Bat it is in the fairs and markets, the back- 
slums of towns, and wherever the lower orders 
congregate to buy and sell, that national character¬ 
istics most abound; and very dioll they some¬ 
times are. 

Mary’s Abbey in Dublin, fre<iuented by customers 
of this class, affords many examples. Goods of 
various descriptions are ranged along the edge of 
the road-way in baskets, barrows, trays, and stands 
of temporary construction. Here a table of old 
clothes, brushed and furbished up to the best 
advantage ; next crockery-ware ; then a tray of 
gaudy artificial flowers, round w’hose splendid 
attractions, with longing eyes the young girls 
cluster, like bees about a lavender-bush ; some of 
the damsels exceeding comely and good to look at. 
Cheap fish, not always the freshest; fruit at times 
ditto ditto ; strings of onions, old nails, penny 
toys ; smart muslin caps, knitted stockings, and 
bright-coloured woollen mufflers dazzling to behold; 
clay-pipes, sacks of potatoes, rows of second-hand 
hoots and shoes, wooden ware. 

Here is a man shouting out at the top of his 
voice : ‘ Three silver spoons for a halfpenny! 

(,\)mo and buy, ladies. Who’d keep on stirring 
their tay wid the bone of a herring, when they 
could buy three splendid silver spoons for wau 
halfpenny '/ Stand back there, gintleraeu’—to 
the crew of ragged young .street arabs pressing 
round—‘ stand hack, if ye plazo, and don’t crowd 
the ladies. Don’t ye see they want to examine 
the plate I ’ 

l*'arth(!r on—in P-Lane,. a unsavoury region 

chiefly devoted to fi.sh—a group of women are 
squatted round one presiding over a basket of 
I herrings, listening eagerly while she nturates how 
P>ig Moll was ‘run in by the poiiss—she having a 
illirop in her the same time.’ 

‘And sarve her right,’ adds the speaker vi¬ 
ciously. ‘There isn’t one in all Ireland handier 
with her fiats anil her tongue nor herself. Last 
Christmas, she and I had an argyment in Moore 
Street, ami I guv her the lie before the whole 
market. With that, my dear, she ups with a big pot- 
stick was in her baud, aud without another word 
•she downs me, 1 thought I was kill't, Biddy 
O'Shea run up. “Vo, vo! Mrs Brien ma’am,” 
she calls out, “ are you dead“No jewel,” sez I; 
“ not dead; ouly spachless.” For I couldn’t 
spake, with the stun I was after gettiii’ when I 
was stretched. At last I come to, and struggled 
up be degrees ; and away with me to Jervis Street 
Hosipital wid my head in my hand to the doctor. 
He done the best he could, and plaistered it up. 
But ever since, and more especial when there’s a 
change in the weather and rain coming on, there 
does be a humming and a bizzing and a buzzing in 
it, as if a whole swarm of honey-bees was working 
away in th’ inside. Never fear but what I made 
the lady sup sorrow for what she done; sum¬ 
monsed her before the magistrate, and got her two 
months—I did! * 

Beyond these sits a wizened, meek-faced little 
woman keeping guard over a tray of doughy cakes. 


She wears a shabby brown shawl; and stuck on 
the top of her grizzled head is a morsel of a bonnet, 
all lace and feather and go.ssamer, that evidently 
has surmounted, at fite or garden-party, the dainty 
chevelure of youth and beauty, before—in the 
vicissitudes clothes are heir to—it came down, 

draggled and defiled, to P-Lane, The effect in 

its present position is grotesque in the extreme, 

‘Lovely cakes!’-cries the wearer of the faded 
finery; ‘beautiful and fresh, baked this morning. 
The smell of ’em coming out o’ the oven would 
rise your heart. I just laid the dish on the 
kitchen floor for one minute; and the black beetles, 
when they got the lovely whiflf of it—’tis they ’re 
the lads that knows what’s good, and small blame 
to ’em—come swarming round in hundreds an’ 
hundred.^ ; you’d think ’twas a funeral was there. 
Just see the Hies now, settling down and spotted 
all over the top, as if they was currants. Take 
one, aeuishla ;’ this to a starved-looking little girl 
with a puny child in her arms, who is eyeing 
wistfully the tempting delicacies, and about to 
cower shyly away as she catches the eye of their 
owner.— ‘ Ye haven’t got the coppers ; is that it ? 
What matter! I ’ll be paid in beaven. And give 
a mouthful to the babhy; he looks hungry enough, 
God help him ! ’ 

‘ Potaties! Arrah wisha now, d ’ye tell me ye 
have the face to call them potaties? Marbles is 
what I’d call them. Why, woman alive ! they ’re 
that small, a goose would be ashamed of itself that 
couldn’t swallow them whole ! ’ 

‘ Look at mine, will you ! ’ shouts a neighbour, 
opening wider the mouth of a sack ; ‘ beauties I 
Them’s what yoif may call praties, and no mis¬ 
take. Top of the market—thumpers! Sure they’re 
finer this saisoiv—glory be to God!—nor we’ve 
had them since the year of the great rot. So big 
that they were scroogiug one another out of the 
ground; the little ones crying out to the big 
fellows to lie over and lave them room to 
grow.’ 

The right of husbands to inflict personal disci¬ 
pline on their weaker halves .seems to inspire the 
latter with extra respect for their lords and 
mastera One who does not assert it when there 
is due cause, is apt to be looked down upon by 
the ladies of 1’-Lane. 

‘ That’s a line black-eye you’ve got, missis,’ 
.says a man to a gaunt beldam who comes striding 
along, a fish-basket at her back. ‘ Fightiu’ again, 

1 suppose, eb ? ’ 

‘ No ; I wasn’t fightin’. Himself it was gave me 
that.—And I’d like to know,’ facing fiercely round 
on the questioner—‘ I’d like to know who had a 
betther right ? ’ 

‘A pretty sort o’ man you, to spake in that 
way!—Look neighbours, he tould the wife— 
threateuing-like—that he’d bate her as black as | 
a mourning-coach if she’d attimpt to go again ; 
his ordhers. ifm? He darin’t. He hasn’t the 
sperrit of a field-mouse. If she got the stick, as 
sue ought, ’twould do her good; a bom divvle, 
as she always was. Didn’t I her with.my ; 
own eyes break two eg^s upon his face one time 
they had a differ about sometMngi? ffe bate her, 
indeed!’ 

A gentleman appears, threading his way through 
the lounging chaffing idlers, and groups of eagOT 
busy buyers and sellers. He is bound for the 
hnur Courts, and making through P—- l^me a 
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ehort-cut. Genersil attention; is fixed on *the 
CJonnsellor/ 

* Faix, if j^oti had all the laming that that one 
has under his haif, you might considhcr yei'self a 
wise man.* 

*I'd sooner have the money he has in his 
purse.' 

‘ More fool you then! Sure ’tis with their 
brains the likes o’ them lilts their pockets.’ 

A beggar-woman has espied the pedestrian, and 
straightway fastens on her prey. Shuffling along 
to keep up with liis hurried footsteps, she follows 
him pertinaciously the whole length of the street, 
whining forth complaints and supplications in the 
face of repeated refusals. At last his patience i.s 
exhausted. I£e turns angrily on his tormentor: 

* You have already got your answer. I never give | 
to beggars in the street! ’ 

‘You don’t sir, don’t ye? give in the streH? 
Och thin’—changing her tone to one of ironical 
politeness—‘ sure if I knew where yer honour 
lives, and if you’ll just tell me your address and 
the number of your house, I ’ll call upon you an’ 
welcome. Faix, I will, with all the pleasure in 
life, call any day you appoint for whatsoever ’twill 
hej)lazing to yer worship’s honour to give me.’ 

The cool humour of her sjieech, ignoring the 
gentleman’s angry irritation, and affecting to mis¬ 
understand his meaning, elicits transports of 
delight from the grinning audience. 

There are some persons to whom queer things 
are often happening. Or is it that having a turn 
for humour, they see it, where others fail to per¬ 
ceive the ridiculous? G-was one of these. 

Arriving in Dublin rather suddenly on one occii- 
sion, he found there was to be u Drawing-room 
at the Castle that night; and meaning to go, he 
directed his servant to put out his court-dress in 
readiness. Up to the throne-room lie was making 
his way through the usual crow<led throng and 
the usual baking heat, from numberle.ss lamps and 
numbers of warm fellow-creature.s, when he was 
taken with a violent fit of snee/ing. Among the 
slowly moving multitude, acquaintances and greet¬ 
ings cropped up. 

‘ G———, my dear fellow, 1 ’m so glad to- 

Tsha! When did-Tsha! tsha ! ’ 

‘ I only arrived- T-slia ! tsha! Confound it! 

Caught cold, I sujipose, and ’- 

* And have given it to me! ’—with another 
sneeze. 

A lady close by now began sneezing ; and soon 
the infection spread, and there wa.s tsha-tsluiing 
all round. Such struggles to get at pockets and 
extract handkerchiefs among tlie closely packed 
company, ladies encumbered with their trains and 
fans and bouquets, not a hand available ; and men 
handicapped with cocked-liats and swords, the 
latter giving civilian wearers, unaccustomed to 
their management, quite enough to do to prevent 
their tripping themselves up, sticking into their 
neighbours’ legs, or getting foul of ladies’ trains. 
It was the drollest scene imaginable, this sneezing 

chorus, and quite unaccountable ; until G- , on 

his return home, discovered that hi.s housekeeper— 
who like John Gilpin’s wife was a ‘ careful soul ’— 
'had, when laying aside his court-suit, plentifully 
besprinkled it with p6pper, to keep olf moths, A 
good deal of this hod remained in the cloth and 
about the creases and pockets even after bmshing, 
and the heat of the crowded vice-regal rooms had 


ley grew pp 


brought out its pungency, and set every one within 
reach of it sneezing. 

G-belonged to a family whose thorou^ly 

Hibernian love of a joke was irrepressible. One 
of them mooting an old acquaintance ho had not 
scon for many years, found the latter full of 
inquiries. 

‘And how are all your children?’ he said. 
‘ Tell mo about them.’ 

‘ Children! I have nonq.’ 

‘Oh, beg pardon, my poor fellow! I’m so 
sorry! I ought not to have asked. You had 
such a fine flock ! ’ 

‘ And they 're that still, folks say. Fine young 
men and women, every one. They grew up 
well.’ 

‘ And your brother?’ 

‘ My brother I lie’s long since gone the way of 
all flesh,’ 

‘ Ah, poor II——! the merriest, jolli»;st, best 
fellow in the world ! Dear, ilear, what a pity !' 

‘ Ho his baclielor friends all say ; but really I 
don’t think he’s worse off than any other man 
who’s gone and been and committed matrimony. 
You’ll find liim mueh tlie same as ever.’ 

‘ And you (oo, old fellow, 1 find much the same 
as of old,’ rejoined the amused friend—‘ always 
fond of your joke ! ’ 


A QIJE.STIDF. 

My Lome is in the North ; jiicrein^ and bitter 
The winds th.at swe(]> tlie coM Northern sky. 

From mom till o\e 1 heir no wm-j-binls’ tMitIci, 

Only the '■ca-f'nllV liai di tlisoordant erj'. 

To the bliuk rocks pnle sea-weed tult*- ate clinging— 
The only llowti ■- that hue can fitnl a root - 

And foaminj; waves, theii wliite spray wildly tlim,ing, 
W.irn trivullcrs here they lunj nut stay theii foot. 

But in a Southern home mv J.ove is dwelling; 

IHch Southern blossoms spring beneath lierfirl ; 

Blight bird^ with rad unit wings, her pr.ii.ses tellin ’, 
trircle and liovei- uuiml her picsenee sweet. 

Before her lie^ the sunlit sunimet ocean, 

Whose lilne waives .icitecly seem to ebb or flow 

The livelong sinninei diy~whilr witliont luulloii 
The bluet sky above ; .uid .sedt winds blow. 

Which would be tiiiesf love'' Shall I, who love her 
A.s mint own soul, inv.ide her calm retieat, 

And cry to her b\ tlie bine heav’cn .'ibove her : 

‘Bt‘ mine, ot I musl <lic ! Come with me. Sweet; 

The wind-- blow bitter, but they vvill not harm thee, 
Chnped in my arms, ami to my waim heart pressed ; 

The vv:ive.s rise fiercely, jet they will hut charm thee, 
For thou wilt view them sheltered on my breast,’ 

Or sh.all I leave her in her Southern dwelling 
Unknowing oi unwitting of my love, 

And master my wild heart and curb its swelling, 
Whilst she walks sheltered in her orange grove ? 

Would it be lore to bear her from its cover, 

Upon my barren rocks to fade and pine ? 

Yes, if she loved rao !—half but as I love her I 

Aid me, kind Heaven ! Say which course shall be 
mine * 
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FICTION IN TWO ASPECTS, 

For the Baiue reason that cards arc tabooed in 
fioine houses, stem discijdiiiarians iinhesitatiugly 
prnhibit all who are under their control from 
reading novels. Novels, in their minds, are alway.s 
associated with impure and dangerous literature j 
just as card-s are regarded l)y jieuple of narrow 
views as mischievous inventions which are certain 
to demoralise those who use them. Even Cold- 
smith, himself a novelist, was prejudiced against 
this class of literature, fur he writes thus : ‘ Above 
all, never let your .son touch a novel or a 
romance. . . . Novels teach the youthful mind to 
sigh after beauty and happine.ss that never existed, 
to despise the little good thal Fortune has mixed 
in our cu]( by expecting more than she ever 
gave.’ Alany have followed CJoldsmith’s counsel, 
nud in.stead of di.scrimiuating between novels of 
a hijalthy moral tone and those of an opposite 
teiiilency, have condemned all alike. 

Lot the objections be wliat they may, it is 
nevertliele.ss ci-rtain that novels of the Letter 
class have their nse.s, and can exerci.se a great 
influence Jbr good on the minds of tho.se who read 
them ; hence to condemn them as not only use- 
le.ss but demoralising, is just as reasonable as to 
denounce all the theatres in our land as institu¬ 
tions for depraving the people. One of the first 
traits observable in a child is a love of liearing 
.some story. A fairy tale or any narrative how¬ 
ever simple, will thoroughly delight the wondering 
and curious mind.s of children. They like to sit 
and listen to any incidents which the narrator 
may invent or repeat about characters in real life, 
or characters ‘carved out of the carver’s brain.’ 
This is a childish pleasure; but it is a pleasure 
which does not cease to please when childhood’s 
days are over. The love of hearing a story 
remains; but with the developed mind comes, 
very naturally, a desire for more elaborate nar¬ 
ratives, for faithful delineations of character, and 
for the word-pictures with which so many writers 
of fiction charm their readers. 


This natural craving created the novel. The 
various histories of ])er.sonal adventure, the bio¬ 
graphies of those wliose lives had been in any 
I way remarkable, xvere by no means numerous 
enough to .satisfy the demand for entertaining 
j literature. Hence arose tlie need for supjdying 
tliis demand ; and in doing this there was no 
difficulty, since the demand could easily be met 
by fiction. 

Human nature presents many curious phe¬ 
nomena, but none, perhaps, more curious than 
the interest and sympathy which can be felt by 
men and women for the imaginary creations of 
the novelist. Herein lies the power of the novel. 
Weni it not for tliis interest and sympathy, the j 
novel could have no raison d'etre. Thus the novel i 
does more than supply a demand; it draws its 
reador-s away from the consciousness of self, and 
arouses those feelings of sympathy which always 
have a humani.sing tendency. A good novel may 
exercise a beneficial influence, of which the reader 
I is quite, unconscious, but which will nevertheless 
I bear fruit in its effect upon the character. 

To look upon novels as mere inventions for 
giving idle people and frivolous young men and 
women an occupation, is to take not only a very 
low view, but a very unjust view of their utility. 
This view might be justified if they never rose 
beyond the standard aimed at by a certain class 
of French and English novelists; but writers with 
high aims have devoted their intellects to the 
production of novels which cannot fail to raise 
the moral tone of those who read them. An 
eminent Oxford lecturer recommends students 
for lioly orders to read good novels as a 
means of enlarging their ideas, and educating 
themselves for the social work of the ministry. 
And quite latelj', Oauozi Farrar, in a lecture 
delivered to the members of the Hom'letical 
Society, gave his testimony to the value of 
novels when he ■ .said : ‘ The occasional reading ' 
of a good novel may be th5 very fruitful occu- | 
patiott of the brief leisure of the clergyman’s 
study; may enable him far more successfully to 
toi!ch the hearts and consciences of his hearers; 
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may furnish' Mm with new thoughts and topics 
for many fresh and interesting sermons.’ 

Such passages «b this must arrest attention, 
and who can tell what after-effect they may have 
on the minds of those whom they have once led 
to reflect? Many a profitable lesson has been 
learned and taken to heart from the pages of a 
novel. Faults have been recognised, and struggled 
against after the perusal of a work of fiction in 
which their pitifulness and the mischief wrought 
by them have been faithfully portrayed. Vicious 
inclinations have received their first check from 
the merciless exposure in some well-told tale, of 
the ghastly travesty upon pleasure and happiness 
that a life of sensual indulgence is. Take for 
instance the character of ‘ Becky Sharpe what a 
warning it must convey to the worldly woman 
who goes through life with no thoughts but 
thoughts of self and self-indulgence! In the vices, 
the faults, and follies described in these eloquent 
monitors, those who heed them may see their 
own shortcomings. Thus a good novel may be 
of incalculable use in warning its readers against 
BOfne of their own failings; in pointing oxrt 
those failings which no friend perhaps would 
have the courage to speak of, and in leading 
them generally to contemplate the defects in tlieir 
characters. 

But fui’ther than this, a good novel usually 
contains the delineation of a character worthy of 
imitation. And it very often happens that the 
study of a noble character, even if the character 
be that of a fictitious person, has a lasting influ¬ 
ence on the mind. Thus a novel may act as 
an exemplar to its readei's of the standard of life 
they ought to aim at. But it would, naturally, 
he impossible to estimate fully tlui value and influ¬ 
ence of a really good work of fiction. A good 
novel that has made its mark in the literary world, 
and which remains popular after the interest in its 
first ai)pearance has abated, is read by thousands. 
Out of these thousands there must be some who 
are capable of being influenced by it; and if the 
perusal does influence them for good, it is all tlie 
better for them and for society that the book was 
written. 

There is another point for consideration. The 
most inveterate readers cannot always be engrossed 
in the study of works which require close atten¬ 
tion. Times will come when the weary reader 
requires a change, and no more healthful change 
could be imagined than that afforded by tlie 
pages of a thoroughly interesting novel Hence 
this species of literature has its value as a 
mental anodyne. And it has this value not only 
to the brain-workers, but to those whose lives 
are harassed by the dull monotony of daily cares 
and anxieties. It is a great relief to turn away 
from the realities of life, and become absorbed for 
a while in the imaginary cares, sorrows, and joys 
of the great world of fiction. The tension of the 
mind is relieved, new thoughts are suggested, 
fresh interests awakened, and the hook is iuid 


down in a very different frame of mind from 
that in wMch it was taken up. 

Collectively, novels are mischievous only to 
those who spend all their time in reading nothing 
else. IndividuaUy, they are harmful only when 
they have an immoral or irreligious tendency. 
And this leads us to the worse aspect of the 
subject. Unhappily, too many novels written 
now, not only by French but by English novelists, 
are nothing better than the embodiment of gross 
impurity, which makes an Englishman who has 
any feelings of decency blush for his countrymen, 
and especially for certain so-called lady novelists. 
For strange to say, the chief offenders are women ! 
They are found ready to write things from which 
even the most unprincipled literary men would 
shrink, resulting in a ‘stream of moral sewage’ 
unblushingly given to the world. The mischief 
they do is incalculable. Such writers cannot pos¬ 
sibly write truth. Their notions of life, of society, 
of human nature are false and mischievous. Their 
])iithos, when they essay pathos, is soulless ; while 
their love-scenes are coarse, and tainted with a 
sensuality which is as repellent as it is uncalled 
for. The sanctity of the holy estate of matri¬ 
mony is nnijai-donahly outraged by their writings. 
Heaven help the man whose bride has fonned 
her ideas of the duties of a wife and mother from 
the novels of these literary pariahs ! A girl’s 
notion of a husband derived from such a source is 
that of an easy-going elderly man who will act the 
])art of chaperon w’heu he is wanted, keep up an 
expensive establishment for her, pay her bills, and 
then leave her to flirt with her chosen companions. 
Or in some cases the ideal husband is re])resented 
as an impossible Adonis, endowed with every botlily 
and sensual charm ; while ynder any circumstance.^, 
the necessity for marrying for the sake of a grand 
establishment and a perpetual round of hall and 
opera going and other gaieties, is strongly im¬ 
pressed upon the minds of those who only too 
willingly adopt the false and pernicious notions 
.suggested. Some of the unhappy results of 
this polluting and dangerously i'ascinating litera¬ 
ture are from time to time made only too patent 
in the columns of our news}>apers. There can ho 
no doubt in any thinking man’s mind that this 
kind of fiction is largely instrumental in causing 
many ol' the miserable scandals which are now of 
such frciiuent occurrence. Novels of the class 
referred to are read by thousands of readers of 
both sexes; and as the majority of these readers 
are, alas! the young, with their unformed and 
easily influenced cliJiractera, it is utterly impossible 
that the must mischievous results should not 
ensue. 

As soon as a hook is known to be in any w'ay 
improper, there is an unseemly rush to the libraries 
for its possession. The volumes are not allowed 
to rest for a single day on the shelf; but as soop 
as one reader returns them, some other eager 
applicant carries them off, probably to be pored 
over by all the novel-reading members of a family. 
This IS deplorable. Time that might be spent 
in reading healthy fiction is thus frittered away. 
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and worse than wasted ; for the perusal of this 
vitiated fiction only whets the morbid appetite, 
and gives it r keen relish for every kind of 
depravity. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTJSR IIVJ,—A VISIT OP INSPECTION. 
‘Yotjr accounts, Mr Ashton, are quite correct. 
Nothing could be, ahem! more accurate. And 
now—if you have the cash ready, we will not 
trouble you much more.' 

The speaker was not Mr Dicker, as may easily 
be conjectured, but Mr Mould, the elder of the 
other two railway Directors who accompanied 
their Deputy Chairman ou his visit of inspection. 
Mr Mould was a thick-set, elderly, pompous- 
mannered man, with while whiskers, fishy eyes, 
a bunch of great gold seals, drab gaiters, and.a 
remarkable rc.sembiaiice to th(i thick, short, little 
fish called a miller’s thumb. His voice was harsh 
but indistinct, and he lisped slightly. Mr Mould 
w’as not popular. A warm nmii on ’Change, he 
was a cold niati in private life, hut, such as he 
wa.s, he represented among the Directors an 
Opposition party, adverse to Mr Dicker. The 
other Director, whose name was Barb(?r, and who 
was a little man, re<l-faceJ, and with stifl' gray 
hair that rose, rehelliuns to the brush, echoed Air 
Mould’.s .sentiments, and belonged to the Opposi¬ 
tion too. 

There are two parties in every A.'.sociation or 
Assembly, public or jn-ivate, as sundy as night 
follows day, and sfj it was in this Railway Com¬ 
pany. Mr Dicker's wealtii and energy made him 
all but supreme; hut there were those who 
grudged him the forhine In- had amassed and the, j 
l»()Wt‘r he wiehled, and these two, Alessrs Alould j 
and Barber, were of the e.nviou minority. They j 
had listemsl coldly to their chief’s i:ulogics of | 
ITngli’s conrage and coolness at tlu^ time of the 
late accident, wliitdi had saved the t.’c»ni])any 
thousands of poumls in tiie form of costs and 
damages. Tliey had been mute when Air Dicker 
spoke of preferment as a thing certain to accrue i 
to the Hollow Dak station-master. It is for I 
Afanagers and Chairmen to pronjote deserving! 
subordinates, not for Directors as such. The 
station had lieen insjiectcd ; the accounts exam¬ 
ined ; it only remained to take over the money 
belonging to the Company. 

Hugh went to his house, where the cash-box 
was kept, and returned to the waiting-room, 
where ho had left the Directors, with a white 
scared face and hazard eyes. ‘Gentlemen,’ lie 
said in a voice that he vainly tried to render firm, 

‘ I have been robbed J The Company’s money in 
my pos.ses.sion, Jis the accounts jirove, amounted 
to one hundred, and ninety-three pounds fifteen 
shillings. Of this sum, the greater jiart was in 
Bank of England notes, the numliers of which 1 
have'marked on this list, as you will see. The 
money, as I happen to know, was safe yesterday 
at noon. I absented myself for three hours or so, 
from the station, at this our slack time, leaving 
the cash in the cash-box, locked in a locked cup¬ 
board in my bedroom. I left the house-door 
locked, and found it lacked on my return. So 
were the cupboard and the cash-box, when I went 
to seek the money a few minute.9 since. Eiit’— 


and here the young man groaned and turned away 
his face—‘some thief has carried off every farthing 
there.’ 

The Directors looked at one another blanUy. 
Then Mr Dicker rose, and going up to Hugh, 
clapped him on the shoulder in token of en¬ 
couragement. ‘This is a bad business,’ he said; 
‘ but do not take it so to heart, my young friend. 
No one imputes, for an instant, blame to you, 
and’——• 

‘Excuse me, Mr Dicker, sir,’ croaked out Mr 
Mould, arching his shaggy eyebrows and shaking 
his fat head: ‘ Afr Barber and I may not be quite 
certain to take so charitable, ahem! a view of 
what appears to us a very, ahem ! awkward trans¬ 
action.’ 

‘ Exces.sively awkward, very! ’ chimed in red¬ 
faced Mr Barber, 

‘ Not, of course,’ resumed the senior of the two, 
‘that we would absolutely condemn Mr As'hton 
unheard ’- 

‘ Condemn ! ’ broke in Hugh, flushing crimson, 
and then growing pale again, ‘ Can you pretend 
to believe, gentlemen, that I—I ’- 

He ceased speaking, and stood with horror in 
his eyes, as if for the first time he fathomed the 
position in which he found himself, and the sus¬ 
picions under which he lay. 

‘ I, for one,’ said Mr Dicker sturdily, ‘believe, 
from the bottom of my heart, everything that Air 
Ashton ha.s told ns. I would stake ten thousand 
pounds on his truth and honour, and ten thousand 
at the back of that, Air Alouhi! I never saw a 
better lad, nor a braver, ami I am not going to 
desert him at this pinch.’ 

But Mr Alouid appeared to have reason on his 
side when he said, gruffly, that Air Dicker’s parti- 
.‘ility must not bliml him to obvious facts. Hugh 
WHS in a place of trust. He had been appointed, 
it seemed, wnthout jiroduciug testimonials or giving 
security. The money in his charge had dis¬ 
appeared, on the eve of the Directors’ visit, and he 
had nothing to .savin explanation of the disappear¬ 
ance. VV’ith all due deference to the Deputy Chair- 
m;in, the case had an ugly hjok. By all means let 
it be inve.stigated. So the three Directors went, in 
Hugh’s company, to look at the cupboard, and to 
look at the cash-box whence the money had been 
abstracted. The cash-box still contained some 
j)ajier.s, vouchers lor the sum amassed by Hugh as 
staf ion-master, and Mr Diidier’s letter. Then Hugh 
was questioned as to the reiuson of his recent 
absence from the station. He said, frankly, that 
he had spent some time in Bullbury, where an 
anonvmous letter had invited him—I'or a purpose 
wliich he preferred to keep private—to attend. 

‘ But where is this letter ? ’ asked Air Dicker. 

Hugh could only conjecture that it had beeu 
stolen, together with the Ci)m])any’s cash, by the 
mysterious thief who had prolittnl by liis absence, 

‘Perhaps, Mr Dicker,’said Air Atould, patting his 
thumbs into the armholes of hi.s waistcoat, and 
looking more uncompromising than ever, ‘ you 
would like us to put faith in this cock-and ball 
story ?’ 

‘ That’s just it—cock-aml-bull story! ’ echoed Mr 
Barber, rubbing together his bpefy little handsl 

‘I do believe it, Afr Aloul^, begging your 
pardon, and in spite of your ill-nature!’ exclaimed 
the Deputy Chairman, taking Hugh’s hand publicly, 
ancl*rapping out an oath in conclusion, which we 
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vill hope may be pardoned to the capitalist of 
Guildhall Chambers, 

But Mr Mould, backed by his red-faced colleague, 
seemed master of the situation. He liad, he said, 
in justice to the Company, a duty to discharge, 
disagreeable no doubt, but which no overbear¬ 
ing conduct on the part of his official superior 
should deter him from carrying out according to 
his conscience. The station-master at Hollow Oak, 
appointed, Mr Mould must say, in a loose and 
irregular fashion, to a place of trust, had i ailed in 
that trust. He had had, by his own admission, 
funds in his charge. What had become of those 
funds? That was the question. The plain duty of 
the Directors was to go before the nearest county 
magistrate—there w’as Sir Henry Marsden, Chair¬ 
man of Quarter-sessions, a shareholder of their 
own, whose house, JIarsden Hall, was near—and 
let justice take its course. 

‘ I ’ll pay the money, and be hanged to it! ’ 
said Mr Dicker angrily. But the other two would 
not hear of this. 

‘Felonies,’said the senior dryly, ‘must not be 
compounded, even to save your young friend, iMr 
Dicker.’ 

Hugh had quite broken down. The capitalist’s 
kindness had unmanned him. But ho dashcl away 
the hot tears from his proud eyes, and said quietly ; 
‘ I am at your service, gentlemen. Let us go 
before ’- 

At that moment, with rattle and roar, and the 
ear-piercing shriek of the steam-whistle, the day- 
express went thundering past, drowning Hugh’s 
voice ; and, as the iron clangour ceased, a strange 
hubbub and dissonance disturbed the normal still¬ 
ness of the place, and up the narrow stairs came, 
stumbling in their eagerness, several men. Will 
Farleigh it was who, hushed and panting, rushed 
up the first. Then followed police lielmets, bright 
buttons, and blue uniforms. Two policemen led 
or dragged into the room a man iu sailor’s garb, 
with handcuffed wrists and dejected air, like a 
fox that has been trapped. 

‘ Why, Will, lad ? And Jackson—a prisoner, it 
seems ! ’ cried IIugh, looking to right and left. 

‘Yes, Captain Hugh! we’ve got the villain, 
hard and last! Here is the thief that robbed 
you,’said the bird-hunter eagerly. ‘And here’ — 
as one of the constables produced from his own 
pockets, and laid on the table, two bunches of 
skeleton keys, a chisel, a heap of gold and bank¬ 
notes, a letter bearing the Bull bury post-mark, and 
a bowie-knife of American make—‘you may see 
what we found upon him. ’Twas Rose Trawl 
sent me. God granted that she should hear this 
hound, and a worse than he, Captain, one Swart 
or Grewler, the Miller of Pen Mawth, plotting 
your ruin, and how to send you out of your station 
here—those were the scoundrel’s own words—with 
iron bracelets on; and he had nearly succeeded, 
but that I was on the watch, followed him to 
Bullbury, and got him arrested there.' 

Kven Mr Mould could no longer feel or affect 
incredulity. There were the bauk-m^tes, found 
in Salem Jackson’s pocket, and indorsed by Hugh. 
There was the anonymous letter that had tempted 
Hugh over to Bullbury, and which, as a measure? 
of precaution, thp robber had carried off. Every 
proof was clear, and Mr Dicker was jubilant. 

‘We will go before Sir Henry,’ he said, with 
a look at Mr Mould, ‘but with a different charge 


to make, and against a different person, gentle¬ 
men.’ 

But the Bullbuiy sergeant of police, jealous for 
the honour of his town, intervened. The caption, 
he said, had been made in the borough. Sir 
Henry—at mention of whom he touched his helmet 
—was a county magistrate. Let the borough 
magistrates first decide whetlier the prisoner was 
to be handed over to the county jurisdiction or 
not. And let the prisoiier he safely lodged in 
Bullbury Bridewell. 

Salem Jackson simplified matters by liis be¬ 
haviour. Like most cowards, in adversity he w.as 
abject. He snivelled out contrite entreaties to be 
forgiven by all, and especially by Hugli, hinted 
darkly at his readiness to denounce the Black 
Miller, and only checked his garrulous confession 
by frequent pleas to be assured of immunity from 
punishment as, ‘State evidence—Quoen’.s—as I 
believe you cull it in the—in the dear old 
country, gents! ’ So he was removed to strong 
lodgings at Bullbury; and Hugh wrung Will 
Farieigh’s hands, and asked him a thousand ques¬ 
tions, and tluinkeil him as his best of friends; 
and Mr Dicker thanked liim too; while even Mr 
iiloald e.vclainied stiftly: ‘1 am obliged to you, 
i Mr—aw, Fairweather —for having prevented me 
I from doing a great injustice.—Eh, Barber, didn’t 
he ?’ 

But lie said it in a Ibick, pompous M’ay, as 
though the fiict of uttering tho.se few words 
implied a rcceijd in full to himself and to his 
colleague for all previous severity in judging 
Hugh Aslitou. 

Tlien the two Directors cau.sed their special 
train to bo ordered up by telegraph from Sted- 
ham, and went off Londouward.s, leaving the 
Deputy Chairman behind. 

‘I shall not leave my young friend here so 
soon, gentlemen both,’ the capitalist had said with 
a cool nod.—‘Good-day, Mr Mould—your servant, 
Mr Barber! ’ 

Will Farleigh (;ould not wait. A. train, con¬ 
venient for his return to the west, would start 
from Stedliam at seven o’clock. And lie must go 
to Alfriiighain, he .said, to tell i\liss Maud the 
result of liis mission. Miss Maud, so the bird- 
hunter declared, had seemed as sorry for the scrape 
Cajitain Hugh was in, a.s himself or Rose Trawl. 
So Will trudged up again to Alfringhani, where 
he found Mi.ss Stanliope on the terrace that com¬ 
manded a view of the road, eagerly awaiting him. 
And Maud thanked Will, and praised him, with 
I thanks to heaven’s mercy too, for Hugh’s re.scue 
from the vile schemes ol vile men, and took him 
into the mansion, where Mrs Stanliope saw him, 
and commended him too, but with a well-bred 
moderation iu her praise. And Will, with a 
grateful letter, hurriedly penned, of thanks from 
Maud Stanhope to her best of friends, dear Rose 
Trawl, was sent on in one of Lord Penrith’s 
carriages to Stedham, in good time for his train 
to Cornwall. But he did not see the old lord 
himself, then struggling betwixt life and death. 

CHAl’XER XLVII.—MR DICKER’S DINNER. 

Hugh Ashton left alone with Mr Dicker, after 
the special train bad borne off the two other 
railway Directors, gra.sped the capitalist’s hand 
and pressed it warmly. 








YOUNG liOED PENEITH. 


* Heaven rewtmi you, dear sir!’ he flakl in a 
broken voice. ‘ You bdieved me, when others 
thought me a liar and a thief. I have known no 
such friend as you since my dear father died.’ 

‘ It is I, iny boy, who have reason to be proud 
of your friendship,’ answered Mr Dicker, coming 


which I have for years been known. My poor 
father—-who ^ed in helping to save liv® in a 
boat-accident in Wales, last summer—was a man 
of rank and family, who lay for weary years under 
a foal and hideous charge—as false as it was 
cruel—that of fratricide—of the murder of Mar- 


for once fairly oflf his golden pedestal, and descend- maduke Beville—his own brother.’ 

ing to the level bf common humanity. ‘I wish ‘Beville! your father! Surely he could not 

I had been your father, A son like you would have been the Honourable George Beville, second 

have ’- And the rich man sighed as he re- son ’-exclaimed the capitalist breathlessly. 

membered that there was none to inherit his ‘Second son, Mr Dicker,’said Hugh quietly, ‘ of 
wealth save Miss Dicker—who was a plain little the present Lord Penrith, of Alfringnam, close 
person, with pinkish eyes, and a resemblance to to this place. I saw my grandfather, for the first 
a white rabbit, overloaded with fine clothes and time, when the railway accident occurred, the other 
fine accoinplishmcnts—and whatsoever scion of day. Yes ; my name is Hugh Beville—not Ashton 
needy nobility might become that young lady’s j —and these papers,’ he .added, as he drew from an 

husband. j inner breast-pocket of the coat be wore a large 

‘Your kindness emboldens me,’ said Hugh, after | pocket-book of bb-ick leather, opened it, and laid 
a pause, ‘to ask a furtlier favour at your hands, j it on the table before Mr Dicker—‘these p.apers 
My .story the real history of my life, I have ] will prove that my words are true. Here is the 

breathed to no one ; and I Inid determined, if I j marriage certificate of the Hon. George Beville’s 


died before the X)roof3 I s(!ek were found, tliut the | marriage to Letitia Ashton, at the chapel of the 
secret itself should die with me. But now, I | English Embassy in Paris. Here is my own 
begin to mistrust iny own judgment, and should certificate of birth and baptism, dated, as you 
be glad of the counsel of so experienced a gentle- will see, from Sydney, Australia. And here are 

man, as well as so true a friend’- letters ’- 

‘As 1 am, eh chimed in the ca))italist, patting ‘But, my dear young friend I’ said Mr Dicker, 
Hugh gently on the shoulder. ‘And (piite riglit; jumping e.vcitedly to his feet, ‘are you aware of 
too. It’s getting dark, isn't it; and if ihero’s an ; two things? First, that you are heir to one of 
inn in the neighbourhood xvhere they can give | the oldest titles, and one of the greatest territorial 
ns something to eat and a glass of wine, Ave’ll j ff)rtunes, as well as the future Jiead of one of 
dine together. By .bwe! hut we will.—till, the j our most ancient families in England. And, 
Jii'.ville .1 nns, eh B And the cui>it:dist passed his ; secondly, that you are the son of rny kindest 
arm familiarly through Ilugh’s. ‘Then the Jknlle ■ i'riend, of the man who lent me a helping hand 
Armx shall have tlie Iionour of providing for a ’ .at the most critical moment of my fortunes; for, 
hungry customer. 'I'his sort of thing makes me [ without the two thousand pounds he lent me— 
ravenous. —1(1 yon, Mr Edmunds, or whatever' and Avhich, in fact, 1 owe still!—I should never 
it is, will ])lease to look to the station ; and yon , have been a ]>artner^in the liouse of Isaacson, 
and the others can drink Mr Ashloii’s health, at' .lellerby, and Dicker, of which I am now sole 
]*ropor time and place, with iiiis live-pound note, j representative!’ 

-.N'ow come along, and 1 won’t hear a word, mind, j Mr Dicker’s excitement seemed contagiou-s. 

till dinner’s on the table ! ’ j ‘(.'an it be possible,’ exclaimed Hugh, springing 


Tlie .'Irwis, gaining from the tattle td' up, ‘ that you have been my father’s friend as well 

the ].)orlers some inkling of the \ceallh and com- ’• as mine ? And if so, is it in your power to assist 
mercial standing of its nnexpeeted customer, | me in the task to which, beside his grave, I 
exerted itself to content the fastidious ])alate of | solemnly devoted myself, that of clearing his dear 
a Londoner. Somehow, then; was a fish, and a j name from the base aspersions of a heartless w'orld ? 
chicken, and a pudding added to the chop and i Because, Mr Dicker, so long as George Beville is 
steak which wei-e all that the huad butcher could ! deemed the murderer of his brother, Hugh Beville 
sin»ply ; while the. landlord, who h.ad been a ; choo.ses to remain as be has hitherto done, plain 
.servatit at A.lfringham once iqnm a time, unearthed i Hugh Ashton, and to earn his bread by the labour 
a bottb of such greeii-scided shca ry as he kept! of his own hands. Ami no temptation of rank or 
for rare occasions, ns when some belated fo.x- j fortune would avail to change a resolve delibe- 
liuntcr slept at Hollow Oak. ! rately made, and steadfastly adhered to. Even 

‘It’s not lialf bad !’ said Mr Dicker critically ; love itself could not do that.’ 
of the wine; ‘but I ’ll give you, one of these days, ‘You intian,’ iininired tlie capitalist, who could 
some Amontillado, Avhich couldn't be bought, sir, scarcely credit himself with having heard aright, 
couldn’t be bought. It was a present xviicn the ‘ that you will not claim your rights as Lord 
Araiijuez Junction was planned, from the Infante Penrith’s heir, unless.^he do jiustico to your father’s 
- Never mind that! I want to liear your memory?’ 

storv, my poor boy.’ ‘ That was the meaning I intended to convey,* 

‘ in the fir-st place,’ said Hugh, witli a forced answered the young man. ‘ IJntil my father’s 
smile, ‘ I have to begin with a sort of confession, innocence is acknowledged, I, tor my part, will 
Mr Dicker. I fly, as we sailors sai', false colours not count kinship with those who drove him out, 
at the main. My real name is Hugh--but not like Cain, into the wilderness.’ 

Hugh Ashton.’ Mr Dicker reseated himself, and eyed Hugh , 

‘Dear me!’ returned the capitalist, really inte- very much as he had eyed him, in Guildhall ’ 
rested. Chambers, at the time of his reljisal of the cheque. 

‘It is from no mean motive, heaven knows!’ ‘ Upon my word,’said the man of money, wonder- 
went oil Hugh, * that I have consented to disguise i ingly, ‘ you are a very extraordinaw young man. 
my identity, and to bear the humble pamo by j But I like you the better for it. I felt from the 
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ftp* that you r^inded me of some tme, and now towards Stedham when my unok Maamaduke 
I look at you I see the likeness, and yet the differ- was found dead near Lenihart’s Stik> close to the 
ence. Yoat noor father had a thoughtful look Bullbory Road. Then, too, the pistol which was 
tod a settling manner. Well, it so happens that foun<l in the snow, close to the place where the 
I can, in my turn, hold out a helping hand to murder was done, had been miskid, or stolen from 
the son of my former benefactor. Sit down again, the house, a day or two before ; bat unhappily my 
and fill your glass, and I will tell you how, I father had not mentioned its loss to any one.’ 
need not explain how first by accident—a lucky ‘That’s bad!’ rejoined the capitalist ‘But 1 
aeddent for me—I made acquaintance with Mr hope we shall be able to prove that the fatal 


George Beville. I was then a poor and struggling 
man, and the money that he lent me—it had been 
part of his mother’s fortune—gave me my first 


hope we shall be able to prove that the fatal 
bullet was fired, not, as was assumed, from a pistol 
at all, but from a giui, and that the pistol w'as 
left on the ground for the purpose of directing 


decided lift in the world, converting me from a j suspicion to its owner, George Beville. Now 
clerk into a partner, I prospered so well, that in 1 listen to me ! That poor fellow Purkiss, wlio 
two years or so I should have been able to repay perished in the shipwreck, as you remember, had 


the debt, when suddenly came the rumour that 8j)ecial instructions from me to make inquiries, 
Lord Penrith’s eldest son bad been shot dead, and while in Australia, for George Beville’s place of 
that his brother had fled the country rather than abode. In this he faileil; but, strange to say, a 
stand his trial for the act. I never, for a moment, man whom lie befriended in Queensland, a poor 
believed your father guilty.’ wretch wlio had been waiter in a tavern, and was 

‘You did not!’ rejoined Hugh, with a bright ill and poor, and whose last hours my clerk’s 
gleam of pleasure on liis face. good-nature rendered comfortable, dictated and 

* No ; because I knew him well, and could con- signed a confession which Purkiss took down in 
ceive,’ resumed the capitalist, ‘liow his gentle writing, and which was anioiig those valuable 
nature would have shrunk, too sensitively perliaps, pai>ers tliat were in the purple bag, and which 
from tlie publicity of a trial in open court, and you saved while rendering what aasietance was 
from the suspicious and callous curiosity of a possible on the night of the shipwreck. The 
crowd intent on being cheaply amused. And the I man’s name, jis I recollect, was Cooper—it is 
circumstantial evidence, they said, was strong. | a common name, I am told, among the gipsies. 
Innocent men have been condemned ere this. At , and he was liimself of gipsy blood—and lie had 
anyrate, I thought I could underatatid the motives emigrated, been gold-digger, stockman, and sbc'p- 
that prompted him to keep away, and I tried ; herd, by turns, lost his health, and finally did not 
more than once to discover his address and assure ; wish to die with the load of an undivulged secret 


him of my regard ; but in vain. What 1 never did on his consciei 
comprehend wtis the reason of his doubly uiifortu- the usual cair 
nate absence at the very date of the munlcr.’ this part of 

‘These letters,’ said Hugh, offering them, * will George Bevilh 
explain that. They are from my mother, written ; imputed to hi; 
while she was still Miss Ashton, and under a ! his, Aime or } 
secret engagement to marry my father, who dared i or Ghost Nan 


on his conscience. Yes; his name was Cooper, and 
the usual camping-]>luce8 of his tribe in or near 
this part of the Forest. He solemnly affirmed 
George Beville’s absolute innocence of the crime 
imputed to him, declaring that he and a sister of 
his, Anne or Nan Cooper—better known as Gijisj' 
or Ghost Nan- Why, you seem to know the 


not, for fear of his father’s prejudices and violence | name ? ’ said the capitalist. - 
of temper, openly mention his attachment to an j ‘ I know the name, and the w'onian. 
orphan girl without pedigree or fortune. It was j heaven's sake, go on ! ’ answered Hugh. 


But for 


a stolen match after all. Aly m<jther was induceil 
to go over to Paris umler escort of the old aunt 
with whom she lived, there to be j)rivately man ied; 
and my father started to meet her in France, us 
ill-luck would have it, on the very afternoon t hat 


‘ Where was 1 F said Mr Dicker. ‘ 0 yes ; that 
he and a sister of liis, bearing that name, were 
actually eye-witnesses of Marmaduke Beville's 
murder, being at tliat time encampod beside a 
hc<lge bordering the field i.i which tlio crime wiis 


witnessed his brother’s murder. He wrote to ; committed, and that the deed was done by one 
inform his father of this; but the old lord was .lames Grevvler, the steward of Lord Penrith’s 
angry and unjust, so that he destroyed the letter estate, and a man in wdiom your grandfather 


half-read, and answ'cred it with a malediction.’ 

Mr Dicker took out his memorandum hook and 
pencilled down a note or two. ‘ My poor friend 
left England, then, or at anyrate started from 
Alfringham, in the aftejrnoon of the very day of 
the murder. That, in itself, should almost sub¬ 
stantiate an alibi, coupled with the intention of 
going abroad, which these letters—yes, yes ; post¬ 
marks and signatures well preserved, I see— 
establish.’ 

Hugh shook his bead. ‘ My father always told 
me,’he said sadly, ‘that he could not prove his 
innocence thus. He left his brother Marmaduke 
near the garden gate of the steward’s house, and 
himself went by a footpath across the fields to 
Bromley Common, and so into the Stedham Hoad. 
At Stedham he ptficured a carriage and post-horses, 
and thus travelled to Southampton, whence he 

B irsued his journey by railway to London ^nd 
over. But he must still have been walking 


reposed unbounded trust; and that the weapon 
used was a valuable gun, of somewhat remark¬ 
able construction lor those days, which liad been 
a present from liord Penrith himself.’ 

‘ But wliy ’- began Hugh, bewildered. 

‘Wliy, you will say,’ went on the capitalist, 
‘did not the gipsies come forward to denounce the 
criminal, and save the rojuitation of an innocent 
man if But you must remember that these 
wanderers are at war with Society, and that it 
would take a strong motive to induce them to give 
evidence in a court of law, or aid the Justice they 
deem hostile to themselves. Theti—if I recollect 
rightly—this Grewler had a hold on them, know¬ 
ing of some poaching or petty depredations that 
the gang had committed; while, lastly, Cooper 
admitted having received hush-money, though to 
no great amount, from the steward, who afterwards, 
it appeared, absconded with a large sum of money 
belonging to Lord Penrith.’ , 











STAOTED GLASS. 


‘Why, then, may I adi, deaf friend, did 
you’——, H^n began} but again the eapitaliat 
antidpated him. 

* Why did I not, on re<»iving these papers from 
Australia which your courage preserved, make 
public the gipsy’s statement, and clear your father’s 
name? I answer—For two reasons. Cooper him¬ 
self exacted a pledge from ray clerk—of which, 
with some outline of the story, poor Purkiss 
informed me by mail—^that old Lord Penrith 
should not hear the truth unless George Beville, 
or his innocent children, should prove to be alive 
to profit by it. I fancy the gipsy apprehended that 
some legjd punishment might bet'all his sister, 
this Nan, or Nana, as he called her, of whom he 
seemed to stand in superstitious awe. And then, 
what proof had I that George Beville was alive ! 

I knew that advertisements had been inserted, 
years ago, in the colonial newspapers, making 
inquiries about him, but fruitlessly. I will, how¬ 
ever, telegraph forthwith to London to one of my 
people, and have the box that contains the con- i 
fession brought to Hollow Oak to-morrow by the j 
earliest train. Then we can go before Sir Henry, | 
or any other justice of the peace, ■with a story i 
worth the telling.’ 

The telegram was duly despatched ; but there j 
was still much to say and to arrange, and it was 
late before Hugh and Mr Dicker separated, the | 
latter to commit himself to the lavender-sceuted j 
sheets of the best bedroom at the village inn ; the j 
former to pass but broken slumbers, as may be 
guessed, while eagerly awaiting the morrow. 

. . . . , 

STAINED GLASS. | 

Nearly contemporary with the revival of Gotliic j 
architecture applied both to ecclesiastical aud j 
secular buildings, the taste for the enrichment of i 
such edifices by the introdufuou of coloured and j 
jminted glass has rev/ved and flourished. The • 
secret of oomnumicating to glass the e.xqnisite > 
and glowing colours, s(j richly and harmoniously I 
blended in the few uninjured specimens that re- ' 
mained in the medieval churches of Great Britain, j 
if not absolutely lost, was for long buried in ; 
obscurity. Another most serious impeditnent w-as 
the difficulty of producing a pigment which should ; 
possess sufficient affinity with the glass to be i 
readily lnct!ij>orated with it, and yet becaj>able of i 
reduction to .a consistency favourable to its use as ■ 
an ordinary kind of painting material to be laid i 
on, and variously treated, according to the artistic ! 
necessities of the manipirlator. But these and ! 
other minor obstacles gradually disappeared before I 
the searching investigations of enthusiasts in an i 
art that had been so long neglected. 

Let us now follow the art of gloss-staiuing ; 
through its chief stages. The design of the 
window being determined upon, and the car¬ 
toon or full-sized drawing being prepared, a 
kind of skeleton-drawing is made,'"shewing only 
the lines which indicate the shape of each sepa¬ 
rate piece of glass. It is apparently not gene¬ 
rally understood that a window is not one 
piece of glass, to which are applied the various 
colours displayed, but a number of small pieces, 
which are united by grooved lead, which incloses 
each individual fragment, and that each dif¬ 
ferent colour we see is the colour of that par¬ 
ticular piece of glass, the only painting^ material 


smplwed being the dark-brown pigment used 
to define the more delicate and minute details. 


beanag a number, by which a particular tint is 
known. The drawing being numbered on each 
separate piece of glass by means of a frame con¬ 
taining small pieces of every shade, and each 
numbered according to the rack containing the 
glass of that colour, the use of this frame 
renders unnecessary the tedious process of visit¬ 
ing each rack in search of the particular shade 
required ; the glass is laid bit by bit on the 
drawing, and each piece is then cut to the required 
shape by means of a diamond. 

After the glass is cut, it passes to the painter, 
who laying it over the drawing, traces upon it 
with liis brush all the details of features, folds 
of drapery, foliage, &c., as designed by the artist. 
But as the action of the weather and the con¬ 
tinually varying conditions of the atmosphere, 
would speedily remove every vestige of paint 
if left in this state, it i.s neceaiary to subject the 
painted glass to the action of heat by placing it 
for several hours in a kiln, under the influence 
of which the paint is fused into absolute affinity 
with the glass, and becomes actually incorporated 
with its substance. After this burning process, it 
only remains for the different pieces to be united 
with the grooved leaden framework which binds 
the whole together. The places where the leads 
join are then carefully soldered together, and 
nothing remains but to thoroughly work over 
the whole surface with a thick kind of cement, 
which fills up any interstices between the glass 
and lead, and renders the whole panel perfectly 
water-tight and weather-proof. 

After having noted the various processes neces¬ 
sary to the completion of a window, let us pro¬ 
ceed to the examination and comparison of the 
different styles and peculiarities which characterise 
the originals u})on which most of our modem 
juoductions are founded. These styles or epochs 
correspond almost identically with those similarly 
adopted to distinguish the progress of architec¬ 
ture. The first is the Early English, commencing 
approximately towards the close of the twelfth and 
extending to the end of the thirteenth century. 
The windows of this period are characterised by 
e.xtrcme simjdicity and even crudeness of design ; 
but these defects as such, when carried to ex- 
Ireines, are counterbalanced by the great rich¬ 
ness of general effect, and an apparently intui¬ 
tive appreciation of the rules which affect and 
govern a pleasing harmony of colour. As the 
architecture of this period in its severe sim¬ 
plicity had not arrived at the elaboration 
of dividing the windows into separate com¬ 
partments, or ‘ lights ’ as they are technically 
termed, it is obvious that the artist was either 
restricted to the portrayal of a single figure or 
subject in one window; or was compelled, if 
desiroas of introducing more than one such repre¬ 
sentation, to reduce the size of each individual 
picture, and by a judicious and ornamental. 
arrangement of geometrically shaped panels, to 
form by the repetition of Jhese an effective 
and pleasing whole. This treatment was one 
widely adopted at this time both in England 
and abroad; and the comparatively few specimens 
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Kt ibome, tKad tliose more ntunerons on 

tl»e oontiiienl^ tm to shew how effectively 

these anaog^^ Ware carried out. A natural 
coasequeftett lOl the th^ architectural ignorance of 
the adyaatt^ of mullioned windows, was tlie 
inereaee ha of the single lights, thus affording 
fta widest scope to the artist in arranging his 
groups of subjects. They represented for the 
most part scenes from the life of Christ, or 
pictorial histories of sainted and martyred Chris- 
tians ; and evidenced painstaking care on the 
part of the monastic artists wlio originated and 
executed the designs. 

On comparing the attempts at ornamentation 
of this period in architecture and in illuminated 
manuscript.^, we find the medieval artists follow¬ 
ing in the same track; and thus we find the 
decorating of their windows to take the form 
either of canopies and bases, founded in their 
design on the actual stone models before them 
in their churches, or of foliated scroll-work of 
an extremely conventional and formal character. 
We find as a rule, that the single figures—such as 
figures repre.senting the apotheoses of saints or 
martyrs—stood under the canoijics referred to witli , 
probably nothing but a broad strip to support the i 
figure ; and in the same manner the architectural' 
work of the canopies was di'signed with the most i 
sublime disregard of persj>cctive, and arfhes (d‘ the > 
flimsiest structure supjiorted a superincumbent , 
weight ciilculatcd to strik(5 a niodeni engineer ' 
with horror. 15ut sueli eccentricities as these are 
forgotten when we look u])on the complete wnrk, 
and see how, with all its incongruities of drawing, : 
and its frequent defiance of the laws of gravity, 
the idea thus crudely conveyed was one of reve- ' 
rentiul worship on the part of the de'^iLouT'?. I 

On the other Iniud, the grouped subjects, when 
arranged to contain several scenes, were generally 
separated by flowing scroll-work healing some 
Tescmblanco to foliage, but growing in carefully 
drawn curves, and inteilacing with a remaikably 
happy effect of colour lalher tluiu of truth to 
nature. Still, the effect as a whole is beautiful and 
devotional in the extreme; and it i& interesting 
for those who havo the oppoitnuity of studying 
the progressive styles f» uote liovv, as devoutness 
and purity of expression diminishes, there grows 
a taste for elaborate and bi*autiful ornamental 
details, and a more artistic a])tiludo m the 
drawing of human and other iiguies. 

In the glass of this period the brush is but 
pparingly used; the dresses being very simple and 
with lew folds, are little more than the coloured 
glass cut to the shape as nearly as possible, a 
few stron" strokes of the brush indi(;atiug tlie 
leading folds. The figures too are small compared 
with the space at command, and tlie accessories 
of background, tree.s, buildings, kc. are treated 
ill the simplest and most primitive mauiier. Jhit 
by slow degrees the style became merged into 
what is known as the Decorated or Second 
Pointed Period, 

This epoch apjiears in medieval art to be the 
culminating point in architecture, stained glass, 
and illumination, beyond which the most aspiring 
ambition could not hppe to pass ; and truly it is 
difficult to imagine anytliing more perfect in its 
own sphere than the different brandies of art at j 
this time. The crudeness and imperfection.s of the i 
earlier years were now rectified and supplied';, 


while little was lost of original simj^ioity or feel, 
ing in the saperior treatment of the later st\ le. 

In this tne Decorated Period we find the 
windows divided bv xnnUions, and as the years 
wont on, the muUions by interlacing curves, 
forming smaller openings In the upper part of 
tlie window, called tracery. The width of the 
several lights by this alteration was naturally con¬ 
siderably diminished, and encouraged the almost 
universal adoption of the fcanopy as an appro¬ 
priate finish to the work. And in these canopies 
are evinced the most pleasing and varied fencics, 
being, with certain restrictions, almost reproduc¬ 
tions of the beautiful stone tabernacle-work still 
to be seen throughout the cathedral towns of 
England. The crocketed pinnacle, the traceried 
window, the gargoyle grotescpiely leering from 
his coign of vantage—all are to be found de¬ 
picted in transparent splendour. The painting 
foo at this period is found to have progres-sed; 
the features are more carefully and naturally. 
traced; there is leas grotesqueness of jiosc; the 
drapery hears evidence of closer study; and the 
whole shews a decided advance towards artistic 
success. The glass itself is cut in larger pietaia 
as the power of expression by painting increases, 
and til is of course implies a more sparing use, 
of the le.ad-grooves, and a corresponding increase 
('f lightness. At this point then, it may hi* said 
the art has reached its zenith; and from this point 
coniniences the downward cours*'. It is perhaps 
natural that as the artists towank the close of tlio 
fourleeuth century became conscious of tlieir 
impiovenicnt in many way.s, each generation 
should strive to oiitslriji the other ; and benefici.'d 
a-, such a course, under eertain restriction-, mu-t 
necesNinly be, the unrestrained and imperfectly 
educated elloits of these rivals, brought about a 
re-iult far more disastrous tlum an absolute stand¬ 
still. Tlie.sc artists overlooked the fact that, 
fiom the voiy coniiitioiis of its manufacture and 
treatment, stained glass must always he to a 
certain extent (amveiitional. This was the tiap 
into which fell the Icadeis of the third jieriod, 
called the iVrpendiciilar or Third I’oinU'd. in 
their endeavours, lioncht and laiidalile enough 
no doubt, to out-trip all compi titoi-i, tiiey 
discarded the brilliant and gurgiou- colours of 
pievious yeais, and prcson<od little positive 
colour, except in the backgrounds to figures 
01 subjects. They suhsLitiited lor the luagni- 
I ficent canopies of the Decorated Period, elabo- 
' rate and generally jiaiiifuUy top-heavy structures, 
certainly moie tiiie in iiinignilicaiit details than 
their predecessors, hut in disregard of the com¬ 
monest rules of perspective. 

We liave now arrived at the virtual termina¬ 
tion of the practice of the art for tlie time being ; 
for although it was dirried on for some time 
longer on the continent, it languished slowly but 
surely, and expired for want of encouragement iu 
the stagnant times of the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries ; to be revived and to flourish 
again with renewed vigour, and under more 
favourable circumstances, in the jiresent century. 

Of the adaptability of this beautiful art to the 
internal decoration of both public and private 
buildings, it is not necessary to say much. It 
agreeably completes the general scheme of mural 
decoration, which would otherwise be wanting in 
unity of design, iu consequence of the break in 








the continuity «i: ninament by the existence of an 
uadecomted and, pa*^ 08 ^ unjusfci- 

iiaMe. blank spaoa. Tinis the azt^ in atained 
gltun cotnes to t^e iwsoue of the decorator, and 
nithont interfering urith the tomsmmon of light, 
renders the hitherto unsightly window an aadb 
tional beaxrty and adornment to the building. 
And the art has another great advantage—of 
being capable of use in concealment as well as 
display. It frequency happens that from various 
causes the outlook from a window is far from 
agreeable, though the necessity remains for the 
window itself ; and here again stained glass is of 
the greatest service, as it can bo arranged to admit 
light, and at the same time prevent tlie eye from 
resting on an unpleasant prospect without, or the 
curious eyes of prying outsiders from intruding on 
the privacy of those within. 

It will be seen from the foregoing bow many 
and urgent are the claims of the art of stained 
glass on the notice of lovers of architectural 
udornment; and in these days of intellectual 
enlightenment, and artistic as well as scientific 
progress, such claims will not present themselves 
m vain. 

ANECDOTES OF DOCTORS. 

Amongst the most honoured of all the professions i 
is tluit of ]\le<licinc. It is often also a very lucra- i 
live one, especially if a medical man gains a nanu; i 
in the heaii 'inonde, and still hotter, is calle<l upon i 
to alhuid ruyalty. It is said that William fll. I 
during the first eleven ytairs of Ids reign paid the ! 
celebrated Dr Radclill'e on an averagt; not less ' 
than six hundred guineas jx-r aiimiui. i 

At a more recent dale, royalty has not shewn j 
itself ungrateful for medical servic(;s. Air Wadd ! 
states in his Mmiortihilia that the physicians j 
who attemlod Oneeii Car /.iae had cai.di five i 
hundred guineas, au,' the surgeons tliree hun- ; 
dred ; and that Dr Willis was rewarded for Ids i 
successful atteiidauee on Iving (dcorge 111. by ; 
lifteen hundred per anuum for twenty years, ami } 
si.x hundred and fifty per annum to his son for life. | 
The other pliy.-icians had, however, <mly thirty i 
guineas each visit to Windsor, and ten guineas i 
ijach visit to Kew. A ]ihysiciau’s ordinary fee at 
the clo.se of the si.xteenth and the beginning of the | 
seventeenth ccnturie..s was ten shillings ; but if it ! 
luippemal that his i>atient wore a man of C(.>udition, j 
the doctor expected gold; and still later, .several i 
pieces of that coin from rich patients. A good j 
story is told of Sir Richard Jebb, who was once ! 
paid throe guineas by a nobleman from whom he | 
had a right to expect five. I’he doctor dropped | 
the coins on the car])et, when a servant picked 
them up and restored them. But Sir Richai-d, 
instead of walking off, continued his search on 
the carpet, 

‘ Are all the guineas found ii ’ asked his lordship, 
looking i-ound. 

‘ There must be two still on the floor,’ was Sir 
Richard’s answer, ‘ for I have only throe.’ 

The hint of course was taken, and the right 
sum made up. 

Another physician who had been accustomed to 
receive a three-guinea fee from an old lady-patient, 
received one day only two, and had recourse to 
one part of Sir Richard’s artifice, and assuming 
that the third guinea had been dropped, through 


his oavel^soess, looked about on the floor for it' 
The result, kgumvia^, was rather disappoiatiiif. 
^Nay, nay,’ said fhe old lady with a smile ; ♦you 
aotin ' it i» / who dropped it’ 

Hotr jaaoh 4e£errad.’ is experienced 1^ 

many docteas"of their career. 
l«fore the gniaeae become plantiml, is little known 
by the public, It is said that the great surgeon 
Sir Astley Cooper, whose income eventually varied 
from fifteen to over twenty thousand per annum, 
earned five guineas the firat year, and in his fifth 
his fees only reached a hundred pounds. But the 
day came when patients waited for houra in his 
anterooms before they could obtain an interview 
with him, and even then perhaps were compelled 
to go away W'ithout a consultation. And for some 
years one patient alone paid him six hundred 
pounds annually for professional attendance upon 
him at his seat near Croydon, 
j Though there are numerous instances of large 
! sums being received by doctors for successful treat- 
I meat of their patient.s, it is rarely that they reap 
I sub.sUintial benefit beyond their ordinary fees, in 
cases of failure ; instances, however, are known. 

A story is told of a French lady who put herself 
into the hands of a surgeon to be bled; the 
j operator used his lancet so clumsily that instead 
of a vein he cut an artery. This mishap eventu¬ 
ally caused the death of the lady. With a mixture 
of humanity and irony, she made a w'ill in which 
.she bequeathed a life-annuity of eight hundred 
livres to the surgeon on condition ‘that he never; 
again bled anybody as long as he lived.’ 

A I’ldish Princess about a hundred years ago, 
Avlio lost her life in similar circumstances, had the 
following clause inserted in her will: ‘Convinced 
of the injury that my unfortunate accident will 
occasion to the unhappy surgeon who is the cause 
of my death, I bequeath to him a life-annuity 
of two hundred ducats, secured by my estate, 
aixd forgive hi.s mistake from my heart. I wish 
this muy imhunnify him for the discredit wliich 
my sorrowi'ul cata.strophe will bring upon him.’ 

Pilcedirig in those days, notwithstanding its 
ri.sk.s, .«ecms to have been regarded as almost a 
sovereign remedy for present ills, and an antidote 
against prosjxective ones. A good story is told 
of Lord Chesterfield and a friend of bis, Lord 
ihidnor, who was fond of acting the surgeon as- 
far as bleeding was concenied. We will give it 
in Mr Jeall'reson’s own words, from whose inte¬ 
resting Book about Doctors we have obtained 
a portion of our information. ‘ Lortl Chester¬ 
field wanting an additional vote for a coming 
division in the House of Peers, callexl on Lord 
Radnor, and after a little iutroiiuctory conversa¬ 
tion, complained of a di.stressing headache. 

“You ought to lose blood then,” said Lord 
Radnor. 

“ Gad ! do you indeed f lunk so ? Then my dear 
lord, do add to the service of your advice by 
performing the operation ; I know you are a most 
skilful surgeon.” 

‘Delighted at the compliment, Lord Radnor 
in a tiice pulled out Iris lancet-case and opened 
a vein in his friend’.? arm. 

“ By-the-by,” asked the patient, as his arm was* 
being adroitly bound up,'‘ do you go down to 
the i louse to-day <” * 

“ 1 had not intended going,” answered the noble 
o|>erator, “ not being sutticiently informed on the 
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2 D«»tioB vMek it lo be debated. Bat you, who 
ave consmexed it. whi^ side will you vote 
ml* 

* In LoM Chesterfield unfolded his view 
of the case; and Lord Radnor was so delighted 
with the reasoning of the man who held his 
surmetd powers in such high estimation, that he 
forthwith promised to support the wily Earl’s side 
in the division. 

“ I have shed my Wood for the good of my 
country,” said Lord Chesterfield that evening to 
a party of friends,’ 

Amongst the doctors who have lived in this 
century, Abemethy perhaps figures most conspicu¬ 
ously. Though" many of the stories related of 
his brusque maimers and sometimes rude speech 
are said to be false or exaggerated, sufficient are 
authenticated to leave no doubt of his eccentricity. 
He bad, however, under a rough exterior a kind 
heart. He often refused or returned his fees if 
he discovered that his patients were poor. In one 
well-known instance, a widow lady, whose child 
had been under his care, received from him, 
inclosed in a friendly letter, all the fees he had 
taken from her under the impression that she was 
well able to pay—he had learned that her means 
were straitened—and in addition fifty pounds, 
which he begged her to spend in giving her child 
a daily ride in the fresh air. To the honour of 
the profession be it said that instances of kind 
consideration and true generosity are far from 
rare amongst our medical men. 

It is difficult to imagine how Abemethy could 
act with so much kindness and delicacy of feeling 
towards one lady, and yet give such offence to 
another, that she exclaimed: ‘I have heard of 
your rudeness before I came, sir, but I was not 
prepared for such treatment.—What am I to do 
with this V she added; meaning the prescription 
he had given her. 

‘Anything you like,’ the surgeon roughly 
answered ; ‘put it on the fire, if you please.’ 

He had met his match. The lady took him at 
his word, placed his fee on the table, and his 
prescription on the, fire, then witli a bow left him. 
Abemethy instantly followed into the hall, apolo¬ 
gised, and begged her either to take the fee back 
' or allow him to rewrite the prescription ; but all 
to no purpose ; the lady would not yield. 

On another occasion the doctor was forced to 
own that he had the worst of it. The story runs 
thus. He was sent'for one day in great haste by 
an innkeeper, whose wife had in a quarrel scratched 
his face with her nails to such an extent that the 
poor man was bleeding and much disfigured. 
Abemethy thought this an opportunity not to 
be lost for admonishing the offender, and said : 

‘ Madam, are you not ashamed of yourself to treat 
your husband thus—the husband who is the head 
of all—your head, in fact V 
‘ Well, doctor,’ fiercely returned the virago, ‘ and 
may I not scratch my own head 1 ’ 

A gentleman once asked Abemethy if he 
thought the moderate use of snuff would ‘ injure ^ 
the brain.’ 

‘ No sir,’ was the doctor’s prompt reply; ‘ for 
no man with a single ounce of brains would ever 
think of taking snuff’ 

At the end of last century, and extending far 
iiito this, there flourished in Lancashire a family 
of tlie name of Taylor, the male members of 


which for two or three genemtionB were known as 
‘The Whitworth Dootore.’ Indeed some of their 
descendants may possibly be atill in the profes¬ 
sion. Though plain of ap^h and possessing little 
refinement, t^ Whitworth Doctors were great pro¬ 
vincial celebrities, especially as surgeons; Wt tWr 
fame extended far beyond their own region. 
In a number of Tait’g Magazine published forty 
years ago, William Howitt g^ave an account of a 
visit he paid to the Whitworth doctor then extant, 
who related to him one or two amusing inci¬ 
dents connected with his father's attendance upon 
royalty. He had been called in to prescribe for 
the Princess Elizabeth, a daughter of George III. 
‘The complaint of the Princess was a continued 
pain and stupor in the head. Of course John 
Taylor immediately onlered her to take his snuff. 
This snuff is made of the powdered leaves of the 
Asarabacca, which has the property of purging the 
head, and of which plenty was grown in the garden 
at Whitworth. John having given his order and 
delivered the snufl^ looked about liini, and seeing 
the Princesses all there, he clapped the Queen 
familiarly on the back, and said; “ Well, thou art 
a farrently woman [good-looking] to be the 
motlier of such a set of straight-backed lasses,” 

‘Queen Charlotte took the unusual familiarity 
with very good gmee, smiling and replying: 
“Yes, Mr Taylor; and I was once as straight- 
backed a lass as any of them.” 

‘The doctor had not retired from the presence 
of royalty very long, when he was sent for again 
in great haste. 

“ Well, and what is the matter now 1 ” asked he 
on entering. 

“ Oh, the Princess is taken with such a con¬ 
tinual sneezing that we are quite alarmed," 

“Is that alii” said John, “Theulet the girl 
sneeze ; that is the very thing tliat will do her 
good.” 

‘ The doctor is said to have had the honour of 
completely relieving the Princess of her com¬ 
plaint.’ 

Patients doubtless often amuse by their idio¬ 
syncrasies the medical men they consult. Accord¬ 
ing to Dean Ramsay, Dr Gregory—‘of immortal 
Mixture memory—-used to toll a story of an old 
Highland chieftain, iiitendi'd to shew how such 
Celtic potentates were once h.eld to be superior 
to all the usual considerations which affect orji- 
' nary mortals, Tlie doctor, after due examination, 
j had in hi.s usual decided and blunt manner pro- 
: nounced the liver of the Highlander to be at 
fault, and to be the cause of his ill-health. His 
patient, who could not but consider this as taking 
a great liberty with a Higliland chieftain, roared 
out: “ And w’hat business is it of yours whether 
I have a liver or not 1 

We are also indebted to the Dean’s lieminu- 
cences for the two following stories. ‘An old lady 
about seventy years of age sent for her medical 
attendant to consult him about a sore throat, 
which ha<i troubled her for some days. The 
doctor, decked out with the now-prevailing 
fashion, a moustache and flowing beard, was 
ushered into her room. The old lady, after 
exchanging the usual civilities, described her 
complaint to the worthy son of AUsculapius. 

“ Well,” said he, “ do you know, Mrs Macfarlane, 

I used to be much troubled with the very same 
kind of sore throat; but ever since I allowed my 
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moustache and heard to grow> 1 hate never heen 
troubled with it 

“Aweel, aweel,'’ said the old lady dryly, “that 
may be the case; but ye maun prescribe some 
other method for me to get quit o’ the sair throat; 
for ye ken, doctor, I canna adopt that cure.” 

*A servant of an old maiden lady, a patient 
of Dr Poole, formerly of Edinburgh, was under 
orders to go to the doctor every morning to report 
the state of her health, how she had slept, &c., 
with strict injunctions always to prefix, “ with her 
compliments* At length one morning the girl 

brought this extraordinary message: “ Miss S-^’s 

compliments, and she died last night at eight 
o’clock !”’ 

Doctors are by no means infallible, and some¬ 
times make very serious mistakes. In the Booh 
of Blunders there is a curious story told, quoted 
from Cooke’s Seven Narcotics, of a young Spanish 
doctor who went from Madrid to the Philippine 
Islands some years since with the design of 
settling in the colony, and pushing his fortune 
by means of his profession. On the morning after 
he landed, the doctor sallied forth for a walk 
on the paseo. He had not proceeded far w'hen 
his attention was attracted to a young girl, a 
native, who was walking a few paces ahead of 
him. He observed that every now and then 
the girl stooped her head towards the pavement, 
which was straightway spotted with blood. 
Alarmed on the girl’s account, the doctor walked 
rapidly after her, observing that she still con¬ 
tinued to expectorate blood at intervals as she 
went. Before he could overtake her, the girl had 
reached her home, a humble cottage in the suburbs, 
into which she entered. The doctor followed close 
upon her heels, and summoning her father and 
mother, directed them to send immediately for the 
priest, as their daughter had not many hours to 
live. The distracted parents having learned the 

E rofession of their v'sitor, immediately acceded to 
is i‘i!quest. The cliild was put to bed in extreme 
affright, having been told what was about to befall 
h(ir. The nearest padre was brought, and every¬ 
thing was arranged to smooth tlie journey of her 
soul tlirougli the passes of purgatory. The doctor 
tried his skill to the utmost, but in vain. In less 
than twenty-four hours the girl was dead. As up 
to that time the young Indian had always enjoyed 
excellent health, the doctor’s prognostication was 
regarded as an evidence of great and mysterious 
skill. The fame of it soon sprt^ad through Manilla, 
and very soon the newly arrived physician was 
beleaguered with patients, and in a fair W'ay of 
accumulating a fortune. 

In the midst of all this, somebody one day had 
the curiosity to ask the doctor how he coulu pos¬ 
sibly have predicted the death of the girl, seeing 
that she had been in perfect health a few hours 
before. 

‘ Predict it! ’ replied the doctor ; ‘ why sir, I 
saw her spit blood enough to have killed her 
half-a-dozen limes.’ 

‘Blood! But how did you know it was 
blood?’ 

‘ How ! What else could it be ? ’ 

‘But every one spits red in Manilla.’ 

The doctor, who had in the meantime observed 
this fact, and was labouring under some uneasi¬ 


ness in regard to it, refused to make anv further 
confession at the time ; but he had said enough 


to eltieldftte the myi«i^. The thing soon spread 
i^ivegh the city, and it became clear to every one 
that what the new^meduo had taken for Mood was 
nothing else than the red juice of the Imyo, and 
that the poor girl had died from, the fear of death 
caused by his prediction. 

The doctor’s patients now fled from him as 
speedily as they had congregated; and to avoid 
the ridicule that awaited Min, as well as the 
indignation of the friends of the deceased girl, 
the doctor was fain to escape from Manilla, and 
return with all speed to Spam. 

We will bring our gossip to an end with a story 
illustrating the varying degrees of feeling, regu¬ 
lated by the state of his health, with which a 

f atient may be said to regard his medical adviser, 
t is related of Bouvart, a French physician, 
that one morning as he entered the chamber of a 
certain Marquis whom be had attended through 
a very dangerous illness, he was addressed by 
his noble patient thus: ‘Good-day to you, Mr 
Bouvart! 1 feel quite in spirits, and think my 
fever has left me.’ 

‘I am sure it has,’ replied Bouvart dryly. 
‘ The very first expression you used convinced me 
of it.’ 

‘ Pray explain yourself,’ said the Marquis. ' 
‘Nothing is easier,' was the doctor’s reply. ‘In 
the first days of your illness, when your life was 
in danger, I was your “ dearest friend; ” as you 
began to get better, I was your “good Bouvart;" 
and now I am “Mr Bouvart.” Depend upon it 
you are quite recovered.’ 


A COUEIER’S STORY. 

My name is Carl Johann Roeckel. By birth and 
nationality 1 am a Swiss, but cosmopolitan in 
every taste and habit. In my early days 1 regu¬ 
larly followed the profession of a courier, as I do 
now occasionally when any of my old patrons 
or their friends require such services, which is 
rather infrequent, the taste of the travelling public 
having degenerated into hasty journeys by express 
trains, with the consequent loss of all enjoyment 
of the different phases of scenery through which 
the travellers are passing. In the course of my 
many years’ experience, I have been witness to 
many strange occurrences, have assisted in many 
a secret and adventurous undertaking, and have 
been subject to many perils. From amoiig such 
varied experiences I give the following strange 
story, suppressing for obvious reasons the real 
names of those interested. 

Many years ago I was engaged as courier to His 
Excellency the Honourable Frederick Eslington, 
ambassador-extraordinary of His Britannic Majesty 
King George, on a special secret mission to one of 
the great continental powers. Having finished 
his duties and successfully attained the object of 
his mission, we started on our homeward joifmey 
in the summer of IsA The period was one to 
be long remembered from the political excitement, 
which existed throughout all Europe, almost every 
government having unsheathai the sword. We 
had travelled a considerable part of the first stage 
di our returu journey, when His Excellency, who 
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■was feeling the fatigues of the incessant travelling 
in the heavy rumbling carriage, said he should 
stop at the next town we arrived at, and take rest 
and refreshment; both of which be was much in 
need of, besides having important state documents 
to transcribe. In due course we arrived at the 

small town of S- , on the confines of Germany, 

where we put up. Wo stayed a day and a half 
there; and I was then instructed to have the 
carriage and horses in readiness to continue our 
jouniey. His Excellency meanwhile had com¬ 
pleted his writings, to which he had assiduously i 
applied himself; and told me, as it was a fine 
afternoon, he would take a short walk, and on 
his return resume his journey at once; and I 
must therefore make all necessary preparations. 
He accordingly left the hotel. But he was never 
seen afterwards,* nor was anything known of his 
fate! 

I waited for upwards of an hour anxiously, and 
then made a close search for him, which I con¬ 
tinued for several days; but not a trace could I 
discover of my master. A villager, however, 
living outside the town brought to me at the 
hotel a pair of overalls, wliich he stated he had 
found in a neighbouring copse. I recognised the 
garment os belonging to His Excellency; and at! 
once repaired with the villager to the copse, and j 
closely examined the spot, but found no trace or l 
sign of any struggle. 

Finding it useless to prosecute the search, I at j 
once returned to London with Ilis Excellency’s 
travelling gear, which 1 handed to liis family. 
The British government at oJice instituted in¬ 
quiries, as also did His Excellency’s family, and 
large rewards were oft'ered by both, and advertise¬ 
ments widely disseminated for any information 
respecting the missing ambassador; Vjut they failed 
one and all to gain any information of or the 
slightest clue to his fate. A certain amount 
of snspicioir attached to me, hut it was only 
momentary, and I at once cleared myself of it, 
and assisted the distracted wife and her missing 
husband’s family as much ns lay in my power. I 
Well I remember the agonies of anxiety and | 
suspense caused to the ambassador’s wife and | 
family by the distressing calamity. Magisterial 
investigation was made, experts were employed, 
and every endeavour made to penetrate tlie dark 
veil of mystery surrounding the event; hut all I 
efforts were unsuccessful. One of Ilis Majesty’s j 
ambassadors had completely and mysteriously | 
disappearetl, without leaving a clue to liglit up 
the awful obscurity which enveloped the tragic 
occurrence. 

Several years had elapsed since the distressing 
event, and tlie memory, the painful memory, of I 
it was beginning to fade from my mind, when I 
happened to be in Antwerp on a short tour 
through Belgium with patrons.’ And while list¬ 
lessly strolling by myself on the quay one 
summeFs evening, watching the passengers dis¬ 
embarking from the newly arrived steamer, I 
was accosted by a mean, hazard-looking, little j 
man of b^garly appearance, who spoke to me 
in Flemish. 

‘Are you not Herr Eoeckel the courier V said ha 


‘ Yes,’ replied I. ‘ What do you want with me ? 
Who are you i ’ 

* I suppose you have quite forgotten me 1 ’ said 
he. 

I stared at him keenly. The man’s features 
were somcwliat familiar to me, yet I was confused 
in my remembrance of how and where I had seen 
him. ‘ 1 do not know you,’ said I. 

I ‘ Yes ; you do, and very well,’ rejdied he. ‘ kly 
i name is Ludwig Kiilil, aufl I have frequently 
j driven you the tirst stitge out of Vienna. I did 
so when you were courier to His Excellency the 
! Honourable Eslington, in the summer of the year 
18 —.’ 

(The courier is remembered even when the 
patron is forgotten, for it is to us that landlords 
and their servaTits look for their gratuities.) 

I stared at him, and then recognised the haggard 
looks. ‘True,’ said I; ‘I remember yo;i now 
well. How goes it with you i Whut do you here 
in Antwerp ? The old traile, eh ? ’ 

‘ Ah, no ! ’ he replied with a deeply drawn sigh. 
‘It’s a long story, and I can’t tell it to you here 
in all this noise and hustle. Let us go to a quiet 
caharcL’ 

I agreed ; and in our short walk I revolved in 
my mind all those circumstances, so dark ami 
impenetrable in their profound mystery, Avliic.li 
had happened years before. And I remembered 
how our postilHcm Ludwig Kiihl had assi-sted 
me in the unavailing search for His Excellency. 
Soon we reached a little cabaret—iliair name is 
legion in Antwerp—in one of the haek .streets 
near the Cathedral; and with a glass of his 
favourite Bounjekamp in front of him, lit? seateil 
himself, and told me. the following ae([ne,l to liio 
mysterious disaiipearance. 

‘You must remember me, friend,’ he began, 
‘ when 1 was in a better condition tlian ytai now 
see me ;’ and he scanned his wreteheil garments, 
shrugging his shoulders with an impatient air. 

I nodded acquie.scenc.e. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ you must also know in your 
i long oxijerience of travel that all clasr:e.s ol' .society 
on the continent, ami particularly in X’itmna, have 
their secret club. The jio.stillions had llieirs ; but 
it was Kulijcct to the title of the (.'liief Secret 
I Society. In my youngei days, Irieiid, I was 
I induced, in an unlucky moment, to enroll myself 
I as a member, ami take the oatlis of the Secret 
I Society of I’ostillion.s. Bitterly have 1 rejieuted 
j since, for it is to that circumstance I owe my 
I present deplorable state of mind and position.’ 

I ‘But what has that to do with the my.sterious 
I case of His Excellency ?’ I asked of him somewhat 
impatiently. 

‘Much more than you imagine or can ever 
know, friend,’ re]died he, senteutiously wagging 
his head, lie paused for a moment. ‘AVell, I 
will tell you,’ continued he, ‘though you must 
not break my story with your inquiring comments. 
Firstly, tlien, you must know that 1 was on 
the estalilishmeut of Herr Spiiltzen, the carriage- 
master and stable-keeper from whom His Excel¬ 
lency the Honourable Eslington hired his tra¬ 
velling carriage and horses for his return journey. 
It wa.s known to the Chief Secret Society that 
His Excellency was in possession of important 
papers, and it was also known that he was on 
the point of starting with them for England. 
The Chief Commander had important reasons for 
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obtaining these papers, or copies of them, and of 
one in particular above all others, by fair means 
or foul; ami what the Chief says is to be done, 
is done iuwaiably it any cost. The Committee 
had balloted for ilie person who must execute 
their orders, and their choice had fallen on me 
as postillion, and the more likel}' to effect a suc¬ 
cessful result, diy virtue of ray oath I was bound 
to obey, or I should have sufl'ered a secret death, 
by assassination probably. I need, not tell you 
ray instructions ; but a dreadful fate awaited you 
in the event of you or His Excellency ob.strncting 
our wishes. In every town through which we 
passed there were emissaries of the Chief Society 
to assist me, so great is its organisation ; and 
when I received your instructions to pull up at 

the next town, which if you reineinber was S-, 

I knew the wishes of the Chief Commander would 
be effectually carried out. The landlord of the 
hotel you stayed at and the head hostler were 
known to me as members of the Chief Society, 
and there were other resiilents in the town also 
members whom I did not know. So you sec, my 
friend, how Ilis Excellency and yoir were enconi- 
pas.sed in a net from wbieb tliere was no escaiw 
anil lie clnickled to himself as he said it. ‘Now 
you remember how Ilis Excellency was always 
engaged in writing his despatches and documeut.s. 
Well, there wa.s coiiseiiuently great difliculty in 
getting a view of the pajiers without adopting 
i'oul means, and time wivs of great importance to 
the (diief t.’ommancler.’ 

‘ What!’ 1 exclaimed in great astonishment, my 
hair almost on end with the suddenness of the 
coufe.ssion what! Do you mean to tell me 
(tarl .loluinn Roeckel, that you murdered His 
Excellency in cold blood i ’ 

‘Not exactly that, I'riond,’ he rjuietly replied. 
‘When Ilis E.xcellcncy went for that short walk, 
the bead hostler also went fu.- a stroll in the same 
direction. A short distance from the town the 
ho.«tler mot a friend, also a member, and they 
eiuii'kly bound and gagged His Excelloncv, and 
carried him to the cellar of the latter’s house, 
where they ke]it him secretly until after the excite¬ 
ment of the disappearance and search had subsided, 
when he xvas taKcn to Vienna in the involuntary 
disguise of a dangerous lunatic jieasant, and after¬ 
wards’- And lie made a significant sign indica¬ 

tive of sti.angulation. ‘The papers were abstracted ' 
by tlie landlord, and handeil to me, and 1 in turn 
delivered them to the Chief Connucander person¬ 
ally. Nothing was ever said about the missing 
documents, if you recollect, because only one other 
person besides His Excellency and the Chief Com¬ 
mander knew of them, and he dared not say what 
they were.’ j 

‘ But how,’ asked I, * was everything kept so 
quietly, as the British government made a great 
stir over the matter, and large rewards were 
offered 1 ’ 

‘ Well,’ replied he ; ‘those to whom the matter 
was referred xvere mostly members of the Chief 
Society, which you must remember, numbered in 
its roll members of all ranks and stations. The 
pair of overalls found in the copse some days 
after the disappearance were purposely placed 
there to lead and encourage the belief that His 
Excellency had been robbed and-then murdered.’ 

‘ But you do not account for your being here in 
Antwerp now,’ said I. | 


* Well, friend,’ continued he, and he drew him¬ 
self closer to me and spoke in a very low tone— 
‘ well, the Chief Commander, in consequence of the 
stir made by both the British and our government, 
and fearing disclosure on account of the large 
rewards offered, took effective steps to prevent it 
by ordering the deaths of those concerned in the 
tragedy. The landlord of the hotel, however, 
suddenly decamped to America—where he will be 
tracked, never fear—after hearing of the deaths of 
the hostler and his friend, who were found stabbed 
in their beds; and I escaped here, by circuitous 
routes, and I have remained in hiding ever since. 
But I am already known and discovered, and I 
go daily in fear of my life. The sign of the Black 
Dagger here ’—and he tore open his vest and shirt, 
disclosing the print of a dagger on his breast—‘ is 
known to all members of the Secret Society. My 
death-warrant has long ago been signed, and I am 

studiously watched, I feel certain. Even now’- 

And be suddenly stopped, easting a cautious glance 
round tlie room, and pointed to a stranger who was 
silently smoking and drinking, to all appearance 
engrossed in their enjoyment. ‘I must leave you,’ 
he said in a hurried hoarse whisper. ‘ Good-bye, 
friend and he crept out of the cabaret quickly. 

The next morning, Ludwig Kuhl’s body was 
found floating in the canal, near its entrance to the 
Scheldt, pierced in the breast by a short dagger, 
with the device in German on its flat black handle, 

‘ We wait.’ 


LEANING AND CROOKED TOWERS AND 
STEEPLES. 

Of these singular objects, whose striking appear¬ 
ance is due to various causes, we meet with a 
number of instances both in our own country and 
on the continent. Of leaning towers, perhaps 
the most remarkable, certainly the most widely 
known, is the cehd)rated one at Pisa in Italy. It 
is one hundred and eighty-seven feet in height, 
being ascended by three hundred and fifty-five 
steps, and is inclined from the perpendicular 
rather more than fourteen feet. Erected about 
1174, this beautiful structure is built of marble 
and granite, having eight storie.s, each formed of 
arches supported by columns, the several stories 
being divided by ornament^ cornices. Being 
unconnected with the neighbouring buildings, it 
was probably intended to be used as a belfry. 
Notwithstanding its inclination and the fact that 
seven hundred years have elapsed since the erec¬ 
tion of the structure, it has withstood the ravages 
of time with more than ordinary success, exhibit¬ 
ing at the present time hardly any perceptible 
sign of decay. It would seem that the tower has 
not always presented the peculiar appearance 
which it has now assumed, for in the Campo 
Santa, a neighbouring burial-ground, the cloisters 
of which are ornamented with curious paintings 
on stucco, there exists a representation of the 
tower in an upright position. These paintings 
are supposed to have been executed about J300, 
more than one huudroil years alter the tower was 
built; 80 that it may be considered pretty certain 
that the inclination was caused by the gradual 
sinking of the earth, as is’ the case with those at 
Bologna in the same country.* The taller of these 
.latter, that of Asinelli, was built in 1109. It is over 
three hundred feet high, and has been stated to 
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incline two feet and a balf. It may bo ascended 
from the interior by five hundred steps ; and the 
summit commanids an extensive view of the 
neighbouring cities of Imola, Femra, and Modena. 
The lesser tower of the two, that of Garisendi or 
Garissnidi, compared by Dante to the stooping 
giant Antaeus, is about one hundred and forty feet 
high, and deviates seven or eight feet from the 
perpendicular. It has been found by experiment 
that most lofty buildings of any anticjuity are 
slightly inclined from an upright position. In 
Italy, 1 besides those already mentioned, numerous 
other instances are to be found. The bell-tower 
of St Mary Zibenica at Venice leans ; also towers 
at Ravenna, and between Ferrara and Venice. 

Tlie most remarkable leaning tower in Great 
Britain is that of Caerphilly Castle, Glamorgan¬ 
shire. Being but between seventy and eighty feet 
high, it is eleven feet out of the per].iendicular. 
The castle of which the tower forms a part was 
built about 1221, and the canting of the tower is 
said to have been caused by an explosion of hot 
liquid metal used by the occupants of the castle 
to pour on the heads of their enemies, at a siege 
which took place in 1326. Tliere are also leaning | 
towers at Bridgenorth Castle in Shropshire and at | 
Corfe Castle in Dorsetshire, both caused by the ' 
use of gunpowder during the Civil War between 
King Charles and his parliament. 

Of churches with crooked spires, the most note¬ 
worthy is the famous one at Chesterfield, in 
Derbyshire. It leans six feet towards tlie south, 
and four feet four inches towards the west, and 
its height is two hundred and thirty feet. So 
peculiar is the distorted appearance of this steeple, 
that it is said to appear falling towards the 
^ectator from whatever point he approaches it. 
There are several traditions exUint respecting 
this singular architectural deformity. One is 
that the builder, a native of Chesterfield, having 
agreed to erect a church, did so, finishing the 
tower without adding a spire. Tlie authorities of 
the town, not being satisfied with the structure, 
appealed to the Attorney-general; who gave his 
opinion that the spire was as much a part of the 
church as the tower, and that consequently the 
builder must finish his contract by its addition. 
The subject was, however, fully discussed at a 
meeting of the Institute of British Architects in 
January 1855, and it was ascertained that the oak 
planks on which the framework of the spire rests 
are much decayed on one side; which is sufficient 
to cause tie divergence from the perpendicular. 
The timbers also Mve the appearance of having 
been used in a green and unseasoned condition. 
The action of the sun upon the spire would there¬ 
fore cause it to become crooked, and this may 
account for the Aistortion, without attributing it to 
design. 

There used to be another example of a crooked 
spire at the church of St Nicholas, Groat Yar¬ 
mouth, which served as a landmark from the 
sea. There is an excellent view of the tovni of 
Yannputh, shewing St Nicholas with its crooked 
steeple in Buck’s Perspective. Views, voL iii. plate 
82 (London, 1774). It, like Chesterfield spire, 
from whatever way viewed, appeared awry. It was 
however, taken down and rebuilt perpendicular 
about the commencement of the present century. 
Salisbury Cathedral spire is said to lean consider¬ 
ably from an upright position. There was a* 


common tradition in Chichester some sixty or 
seventy years ago that the architect-who built the 
cathedral having (quarrelled with his foreman, the 
latter went to Salisbury and built the spire of the 
cathedral at that place, which he carried up more 
than four hundre<i feet, in order to outdo the work 
of his former master, which was only thrm hun¬ 
dred feet in height. There is however, no truth 
in the tradition, as Chichester Cathedral was com¬ 
pleted early in the twelfth cgntury, and Salisbury 
not until the thirteenth. Lowestoft steeple is 
crooked, which is attributed to the warping of 
the lead-covered timber of which it is constructed. 
In the Lincolnshire fens, Spalding Church spire 
used to lean so much that it was in great danger 
of tumbling down. Four miles from Spalding is 
Surfleet Church, whose steeple, on account of the 
marshy ground on which it is built, inclines in a 
frightlul manner towards the west. So alarming 
is the appearance of this singular building, that 
travellers have frequently dismounted from their 
horses, afiuid lest the steeple should fall on them. 
Another e.\araple is We.ston Church, also in this 
neighbourhood. It too has for many ycsars leaned 
very perceptibly to the west On Sunday evening 
February 8, 1835, Linthwaite Church, near Hud¬ 
dersfield, was struck by lightning; and witliout 
any of the stones being shattered, the spire was 
bent out of the perpendicular so as to incline 
towards the church. The tower of the Temple 
Church, Bristol, leans nearly four feet from the 
upright, and has by sinking separated from the 
church. Its appearance is unpleasant and some¬ 
what alarming; but it has been examined from 
time to time to test its security. The steeple of 
Glasgow Cathedral has an inclination towards the 
south-west, commencing at.the highest batllenieul, 
perhaps thirty or forty feet from its top. It was 
struck by lightning in 1756. 

As a last instance, we will give the case of 
Wybunbury Church, Cheshire, the tower of which 
\rsed to lean about five feet towarils the north¬ 
east. The inclination of this tower having exhi¬ 
bited a slight increase from year to year, it W’as 
resolved in 1834, so dangerous had it then become, 
to take it down and have it rebuilt. Fortunately, 
however, before this w'as commenced, a Mr Trub- 
shaw having made an examination of the building, 
undertook to set it right again without pulling it 
down. By a simple and ingenious process, he 
accomplished bis object; and the tower was re¬ 
stored to its perpendicular so safely that not a 
single stone oi the fabric w'os injured ; and it has 
ever since been iierfectly secure and rierfectly 
upright. 


CHINESE PROVERBS. 


How or whence a proverb has originated is in 
most cases a matter of doubt. Some few perhaps 
are choice morsels culled from the writings of 
noted authors ; others are adaptations from the 
literature of ancient nations, and notably from 
that of the Hebrews ; but in most cases they can 
be safely included under the heading ‘old sayings.’ 
This is the case with English proverbs ; but it is 
more especially so with the twenty or'twenty-five 
thousand which form the principal adombients 
of Chinese conversation. Mr Scarborough has 
devoted considerable time and trouble to raakiug 
a methodical collection of the wise or witty say- 
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ings of the Celestials, and has produced a book 
{Ojiinm ProvsrhSf Trubuer & Co., London), which 
will repay perusal, firstly, on account of the 
amusement which >nay be extracted from its 
pages; and secondly, because it serves to illustrate 
the morals, customs, and habits of those peculiar 
people. 

Chinese provarbs are not without wit, although 
! they do not always incline to brevity. In fact 
some of them may^ be fairly entitled ‘short 
moral stories,’ in, which the Chinese excel; 
although, as the author of the vrork above 
referred to remarks, their conduct is not by any 
means in accordance with their preaching. Illus¬ 
trative of their eagerness for obtaining a bargain, 
we quote the following generally accepted maxims ; 

‘ Calculate what you can sell before you buy.’ 

Wlio docs not ready money clutch, 

Of business talent has not much— 

a distich worthy of the directors of a co-operative 
store. ‘If you’d not be cheated, ask the price 
at three shops.’ And again : ‘ When one cheats 
up to heaven in the price he asks, you come 
down to earth in the price you offer.’ A slow 
trade is described by the phrase: ‘ To sell a 
couple of cucumbers in three days.’ Whilst the 
good old maxim: ‘ There is no friendship in busi¬ 
ness,’ is rendered by the Celestials in somewhat 
uncouth phraseology; ‘ llelations or no relations, 
my tnnxips are three hundred cash per picuU 
The excellent results following from the united j 
action of partners in business, are shewn by the | 
couplet— 

When two partners have one mind. 

('lay is into gold refined. 

Whilst very much disposed to sharp practice, 
the Cliinaman is fully alive to the fact that if 
lie would attain cither eici' nee or comjicteuce, 
he must work hard. Invitations to perseverance 
iuid to thoroughnessbf purpo.se are frequent. ‘If 
you don’t scale the mountain, you caniuit view 
the plain;’ and, ‘You had better go home and 
make a net than go down the river and wish 
for the fisbe.s,’ are illustrations of the Chinese 
method of expressing this sentiment. 

The caution of the Chinese duu-acter is fairly 
rejireseuteil by: ‘If the wind be strong, yield to 
tlic wind ; if the rain be heavy, get away from 
itand their dislike of procrastination after resolu¬ 
tion, by the proverb : ‘Wait till the Yellow liiver 
becomes clear, and bow old will you be?’ The 
fact being that the Yellow River is naturally and 
pi'rmanently ‘ of the muddiest muddy.’ 

Many of the Chinese provmbs have their coun¬ 
terparts in English; the difference of expression, 
liowever, being in many cases cbaracteri.stic. 
d’lius: ‘Throw a sprat to catch a whale,’ is ren¬ 
dered : ‘ Throw a brick to allure a gem.’ ‘Not to 
cry stinking fish,’ is rendered in Chinese: ‘The 
melon-seller declares his melons sweet.’ ‘Take 
care of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of lhcm8elve.s,’ becomes: ‘Count cash as though 
they were gold’— cash being a coin of the 
smallest denomination. Again: ‘ A rolling stone 
gathers no moss/ is translated: ‘The swallow 
plastering its nest is labour lost’—this being a 
very happy allusion to the migratory habits of 
that bird. ‘ Preparing is preventing/ au old 
English expression, has its counterpart in; ‘ Get 
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the coffin ready, and the man. won’t die / whilst 
‘ Too many cooks will spoil the broth,’ is rendered 
by the curious expression: ‘ Seven hands and 
eight feet.’ ‘There is a black sheep in every 
flock,’ becomes: ‘ Crows are black dl the world 
over.’ And the oft-quoted saying of ‘Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul/ assumes the form: ‘To pu3 
down the western wall to repair the eastern,’ 

A great number of proverbs amongst the (ihinese 
are noticeable chiefly for their peculiar forms of 
expression, or the singularity of the figurative 
language used. To lend to a spendthrift is : ‘ To 
pelt a dog with meat dumplings.’ An impractic¬ 
able task is described as: ‘Kna Fu’s race after 
the sun’s shadow ; ’ or in derision of its inutility, 
as : ‘ A blind man going up a mountain to view 
the scenery.’ 

Many allusions are made in Chinese proverbs to 
the decrees of Fate, and the bulk of the people are 
firm believers that ‘Nothing follows mans calcula¬ 
tions, but that his whole life is arranged by Fate.’ 
The opposite belief, however, finds expression in 
the following curious sentence, which in sentiment 
is much more healthy : ‘ The more I study, the 
more I miss the mark—what have I to do with 
Fate ? The more I miss the mark,-the more 1 
study—what has Fate to do with me V —a peculiar 
arrangement of an antithetical sentence, and con¬ 
taining much food for thought. A man without 
the neces.sary information is ‘A blind man on a 
blind horse coming at midnight to a deep ditch ;' 
whilst the following is a little gem in the way of 
curious e.xpression. Speaking of the scarcity of 
good men, the Chinese say : ‘There are “two’’ 
good men ; one of them is dead, the other unhorru’ 
A man with au extreme absence of mind is said 
‘ to seek the ass he is riding on ; ’ or still more 
fretpiently, bis bundle, his umbrella, and himself 
are represented us three iudindualities ; and he is 
made to say ; ‘ Here’s my bundle—here’s my 
umbrella—but where am I ?’ Umbrellas, by-the- 
b^^e, are inii)()rtant possessions among tbe Chinese, 
and the allusion to tbe same in the following 
curious verse will be readily appreciated; more¬ 
over, the moral conveyed is extremely good: 

lie boards to-day ; ho hoards to-morrow; does 
nothing else but hoard ; 

At length he has enough a new umhrcdhi to afford; 

When all at oiico he is assailed—^a wind arises 
quick. 

And both his hands grasp nothing but a new 
umbrella stick. 

Servants seem almost as much trouble among 
tbe Celestials as among the English, A very 
independent domestic tells his master bluntly: 

‘ There are temples elsewhere than on Mount Ni;’ 
whilst on the other hand the employer give_8 ve^t 
to his spleen in the following curious, if not 
comidimentarv saying : ‘ One man will carry two 
buckets of wa'ter lor his own use ; two will emrry 
one for their joint use ; but tliree will carry none 
for anybody’s use.’ ‘A lean dog shames his 
master/ is the reproof offered to a mean employer 
by his servant. 

So far our attention has been given to those 
proverbs which illustrate the ordinary mannem. 
and habits of the great people that inhabit the 
eastern portion of Asia, and that without praising 
or condemning the sentiments express^. No 
pei-son can, however, fail to appreciate the beauty 
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of many of the moral sayings in use ainon^' the 
Chinese, and which they axe in the iiabit of dis¬ 
playing in their places of amusement upon high- 
days and holidays, after the manner of the con¬ 
ductors of OUT Sunday-schools. They illustrate 
forcibly the high tone of morality taught by the 
old philosophers, as well as tlie insatiable desire 
for learning which exists even to the present day. 
"VVe have not attempted any particular arrangement 
of subject, but conclude with the following : 

‘A wi.se man can fill a thousand mouths ; a fool 
cannot protect himself. One good word can warm 
three wnter months ; one bad one stir np auger, j 
If you converse by the way, remember there may i 
be men in the grass. Let those who w'ould not 
drink, look at a drunken man, Tlie lion opens 
]n.s mouth ; the elephant [the emblem of wisdom] j 
shuts his : shut yours. They are only horses aud j 
cows in clothes who neglect the study of the past 
and present. Every character must be chewed to 
get its juice. Foam on the wave.s is the fame of 
earth. The bright moon is not round for long; 
the brilliant cloud is easily scattered. The ancients 
saw not the modern moon ; yet the modern moon 
shone on the ancients. The great wall of a myriad 
miles remains ; but Chin Shih Tluang [its builder] 
is gone. Heaven, earth, and the spirits love the 
humble, not the proud; to the humble they give 
,ha])piness ; to the proud, calamity. iMan cannot 
become perfect in a hundred years; he can 
become corrupt in less than a day. Men who 
never violate their conscience.s are not sfairtled 
by a knock at the door at midnight. Each luilf 
of a riven bamboo smoke.s. [This is said against 
quarrelling.] Better be uprij^lit and want, than 
wicked and have superabundance. To save one 
life is better than to build a seven-storied pagoda.’ 
And lastly : ‘ Do not consider any virtue trivial, 
and so neglect it; or any vice trivial, and so 
practise it.’ 

MARGINAL CREDITS. 

In the discussions that have lately taken place 
as regards banking, a phrase has sometimes 
been employed about which little or nothing is 
generally known. The phrase is ‘Marginal 
Credits.’ There is no reason why there should 
be any obscurity or mystification on the subject. 
The following is the meaning of tlie phrase. 

By Marginal Credits are meant certain opera¬ 
tions in which bankers lend the credit of their 
names, as it were, to their cu.stomers, and thus 
enable them to carry out important commercial 
transactions which otherwise could not be gone 
into, or only at excessive cost, A merchant in 
this country, for instance, desire-s to import tea or 
silk, but his name is not so well known on the 
Chinese Exchanges, that bills drawn upon him by 
a merchant in China can be sold there at a reason¬ 
able rate of exchange. The tea or silk cannot be | 
bought without the money being on the spot to 
buy it with, and if he sends out specie for that 
purpose he involves himself in heavy cbtirges for 
freight and insurance, and loses the interest of 
bis money while on the voyage. Before it arrives, 
the prices of tea and silk may have been so 
altered in the market that he would not be 
inclined to buy, aad liis money would thus be 
placed where it is not wanted. But while drafts 
by the merchant in China on the merchant in 


this country would not sell, or only at a heavy 
sacrifice, the drafts by the merchant in China on a 
banker in tliis country will sell at the best price. 
Tlie merchant in this country therefore deposits 
\vith bis banker, cash or securities equal to the 
amount to which he desires to use the banker’s 
name, and receives from him Marginal Credils for 
the amount. These are bill-foEnis drawn upon 
tlie banker, but neither dated nor signed, with a 
margin containing an obligation by liiiu to accept 
the bills when presented. The bills are dated, 
drawn, and endorsed by the merchant in Cliina 
before being sold, so that the obligation runs from 
the (late on which the money was actually paid, 
and the tea or silk is most liltely in the merchant’s 
warehouse before the bill is payable. For the 
transaction, the bunker charges the merchant a 
commission, to remunerate himself for the risk 
involved. 

Many other transactions between merchants 
abroad and in this country can only be carried 
through by the acceptances of a London banker 
being tendered in payment, but the transactions 
are intrinsically the same as when Marginal 
Credits are used. The banker in the country ( >11 
arrange with his customer to obtain the Loj. 
banker’s credit for liim. Bankers—usually in 

l.oudon—also accept bills to a great amount for 
the exchange operations of foreign barks. A 
banker in, say Canton, buys from bis customers 
bills drawn upon merchants in this country for a 
given amount, and sends them to his cori’espond< ?»t 
j in London, who holds them for him and grants a 
j credit in his favour on the security of them. 'I’Ih; 

I Canton banker operates upon this credit by draw - 
ing upon the London banker, .-.nd sells hi- drafts 
at the most favourable, exchange. AVilh riiv; 
money received lie purchases other bills, and 
remits them also, to be again drawn uguimt. 
AVhen these operations are made with caution ainl 
sound judgment, they are beneficial to all con¬ 
cerned ; but when engaged iu without sulticient 
knowledge or recklessly, they involve must dis- I 
astrous consequences. 

ON THE LAAVN. 

Tnr, heliotropes within the garden-teds 
Azure-e nnied clusters shewed ; end scarlet h]ooin.s 
Of rare gemniuuis mingled witt the bells 
Of white petunias; calceolaritis, 

Their yellow purses fringed with rich maroon, 

(Swayed lightly in the breeze : the perfume sweet 
Of luignonetle, of fragrant cabbage-rose, 

S2)ice-brcalLed clove-pinks, aud odorous jessamiuo 
Filled all the August air. 

She conies, she comes ! 

Amid the green and shining laurel leaves— 

The laurel clump that skirts the llcctory lawn— 

I saw the gleaming of a snowy dress— 

AVhite muslin sprayed with blue. A soft fair face, 

Of wondrous beauty, set in golden hair, 

Looked out upon me, with a sweet shy blush, 

The while the tendei-, dewy violet eyes 

To mine were raised, as on the lawn She stepped, 

That whito-rolaid vision, whispering; ‘ I am here ! ’ 

The flowers bloomed fairer, joyous sang the birds, 

For Love’s sweet glamour gilded everi'tUing ; 

' ’Twas Eden there, at least to two fond souls, 

And I —unworthy Adam—found my Eve ! A. n. u. 


Printed and Published by W. & E. Cnambsks, 47 Pater¬ 
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THE CHILDREN’S TEETH. 

BY A FATHER OP A FAMIEY. 

A \ Eiiy important Bubjcct—so important, that I 
will venture to ask all parents who have growing 
children not to pass hastily by this paper. Few 
pers<.ins fully realise the value of teeth till these 
ife injured or lost. lu the natim) of things it 
•caiuiui l)e expected that children should under¬ 
stand .lie w'diK! of their own teeth ; and our know¬ 
ledge, n nainful experience, ought to be eniployed 
to guard them from the consequcnceH of their 
ViUiiral Ignorance. The Wvdbbeing of the teeth 
in ciiiidliood concerns all their future life. .Rad 
Veidli lueun bad digestion, ami what tk'it means 
some of my reader.s n7idersl..uu perhaps too well. 
Wiy good abilities n.itj’' fail in good results for 
want ot licalth and strength ; and the decline 
■d' these is at times distinctly coniiecled with 
imperfect nutsticalion. 

It must be admitted at the outset th.at the 
children’s teeth often stand a very poor chance, or 
to be accurate, no chance at all. What things 
they ilo with their teeth ! (.’rack nuts, untie 
knots, cruni li hard sugar-jilums almost like stones ; 
in fact children <io almost anything rvith their 
teeth, except clean them. Now, if tlie hair or 
nails are left uncared for, one ipiickly hears the 
remark, ‘How Mrs Tdank neglects her children;’ 
but the poor little mouth may be a perfect maga¬ 
zine of future misery, and the neglect pass rjuite 
unnoticed. A man who gives lii.s daughter an 
elegant set of jewels on her coming of age, is 
counted an indulgent father ; but a man wlio lias 
by his care secured for his girl a perfect set of 
teeth, has done a far better thing for her. 

The first mischief I will notice is crowdimj. 
V(?ry few jaws have room enough for all the thirty- 
two teeth which will in time demand their places. 
Nothing is more common than to find the teeth so 
crowded that one or more are pushed out of line, 
and project beyond the others, or lean inward.s 
towards the tongue,'instead of standing perfectly 
upright. And even where there is no such dis¬ 


placement, there is sometimes an intense pressure; 
the teeth are jammed against one another with a 
tightness which is almost incredible to those who 
have not given any attention to the subject. 
Sometimes, indeed, a tooth will turn sideways 
under tliis severe pressure. Now, in such cases 
it is simply impossible that the enamel can be 
jiroperly deposited. This hard outer surface is 
the life of tlie tooth, and when it is thin and weak, 
that life must he a short one. As soon as the 
enamel i.^ gone, tlie inner bone quickly decays, 
until ill time the nerve is reached, and then comes 
the acute, pain known as ‘toothache.’ What is 
wanted in most young mouths is the sacrifice of 
one or two of the weakest teeth, in order to give 
tlic othens room to get ..11 the enamel the system 
can supply, and thus grow strong. Happy the 
growing Uul or girl who has between the teeth 
suflicienl space to admit a half-worn shilling! It 
will be his or her own fault if there is not a good 
.set of teeth in that mouth in aftcr-ye.ars. Yet I 
have heard an ignor.aiit nurse express her dislike 
of a girl’s mouth which had in it this promi.se 
of exemption from carvs and dentistry, with all 
their tortures. But where there is not room 
enough, it must be made, and as tliat cannot be 
done by stretching the jaw, the only alternative i.s 
to thiu out the crowded teeth, or they will in time 
destroy one another. But papa is often so busy, 
and mamma so tender, that the painful duty is 
put off, perhaps too long. And sometimes both 
parents are ignorant of the cruelty u hich they are 
unconsciously intlicting ou their youthful charge— 
none the less real because unintended. 1 am not 
a dentist, and do not wish to be suspected of writ¬ 
ing in tlie interests of that profession; but my 
own experience has made me very inflexible on 
this point, and when my pets’ mouths shew 
symptoms of being crowded, they have an. early 
interview with my good friend Mr Forceps. In 
too many cases, if^ the irregularity of the teeth is 
not very striking in appearance —that deity of 
feeble and narrow minds—-the irregularity is 
suffered to continue, in miserable disregard of the 
fact that the presence of a few supertluous teeth 

-. • --. 
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may insure the ruin of the rest, and cause untold line of the teeth. Care should he taken not to 
guffering in after-years. Crowding, then, is tlie place undue pressure on the bottom of the teeth, 
first point for parents to watch against. aj»d especially not to apply the angle of the 

Next of course comes want of cleaning. It is bristles to their necks. A quill toothpick may 
an unsavoury subject, I grant; but it cannot be be used with advantage before beginning to clean 
passed over if the question is to be fairly dealt the teeth, to remove anything that has lodged 
with. At the bottom of the teeth, toucliing the firmly ; indeed, its frequent use is desirable, 
gums, may constantly be found a rim of some except at the dinner-table. Add medicines are 
pasty substance, white or yellowish in colour. I extremely injurious to the teeth, and should 
speak of the mouths of children of course; grown- always be taken through t. glass tube or a straw, 
up sensible people know better than to allow any The old muriatic preparations of iron and steel 
such unpleasant accumulation in their, own. Now have ruined many a set of teeth. Happily, there 
this substance is the deadly enemy of the teeth, are. now solutions of iron which are not acid, 
It is often of a very acid nature, and eats away but which had bettor be promptly washed off 
the enamel most certainly, and not very slowly, the teeth by rinsing, all the same. 

Let this deposit alone, and the teeth are doomed ; To some readers these remarks may be familiar 
for the ‘ neck ’ of a tooth—the point at which it truths ; many otliers will be but too well aware 
touches the gum—is its weakest part. It is there, of their necessity. The results of ignorance and 
above all, that decay is likely to begin ; and it is neglect in this matter are truly calamitous, and 
just at that point that ‘stopping’ is most difli- very extensive, I do not wish to see a generation 
cult. Moreover, that deposit is promoted by the j rising up around me of young people who delight 
free use of animal food; small pieces of the fibre ; iii ‘ sliewing their teeth ’ on every occasion; but I 
and of the fat cUng around the teeth and got j should be glad to save some of the young from the 
between them, keeping the mischief at work. To | inevitable results of cartdessness ; and I see—too 
neutralise this, it is weE to rinse the mouth with ! oft(ni—young people for whom, I am sure, there is 
an alkaline wash, not too strong ; ordinary soda- I mucli future trouble in store. The family doctor 
water being exceUent for the purpose. Espe- { might often render most valuable service to his 
cially shoiEd this be done at night before I youthful jiatienls by taking more notice of their 
retiring to rest, as the acids of the month ' tcetli. And he .should not content himself with a 
gather strength in the night, and if habitually ' mere hint; but if he finds the matter neglected, 
allowed to work undisturbed for eight or nine | should explain its importance, and insist that what 
hours, can do considerable harm. Indeed if the is needful be done. J hojie this is not bene;ith 
teeth can only be cleaned once in tlie twoTity-fonr ' the dignity of the profession. It ought not to be. 
hours, I unhesitatingly give the prtd'eronce to the ; All the resource.s of surgical science are employed 
evening. Let the dSris of the day’s work be ' to reined}^ n li.are-lip; an important and most 
cleared away, and not left to undergo the chemi- ; delicate ojicration is undertaken to cure .a siiuint. 
cal changes which are certain to ensue if they are ! (Aj>i)earance.s again !) Why then sliould a decay- 
left undisturbed for hours, with warmth and mois- ■ ing tooth lie left to infect its healthy neighliour ? 
ture to promote decomposition. The bad taste ' Why should siiperfluoiis teeth be allowed to injiiro 
which is often found iu a neglected moutli in Uhe whole set ? No one knows so well a.s a 
the morning may prove to its owner that the.so ' <!uc.tor wli.at are tin; courequences of defective 
cautions are warranted by facts. The rmpleasant mastication and imperfect as.«irailation of food, 
odour issuing from a neglected mouth is only too ' Let him picture to himself the child’s future 
convincing to others. Tlie habit of occasionally ’ sufferings i'roni toothache and neuralgia, often cul- 
rinsing the mouth during the day is, when prac- j minating in dyspepsia and hypochondria, and ho 
ticable, of great service. Those wlio cannot allVjrd , will scarcely .!ie.sitato ti.' order the aid of a good 
expensive toilet preparations will find that a very j dentist while it can be of real service, flf course 


little plain yellow soap—a mere touch on thn 
brush—is an admirable sulistitute lor costly denti- 


there are cases of constitutional feebleness in 
which the teeth would proh.'dffy decay whatever 


frices and washes. Indeed 1 doubt if, as has ' was done for tliem ; but there is also, beyond 
before been indicated in this Journal, yellow' sou])' question, much preventable mischief and needless 
is not in every way the best substance for I suffering. 


cleaning the teetL 


If this paper has tlie result of directing more 
entiou on the part of doctors and p,arent8 to 
!' children’s teetli, it will not have been written 


of the evils of neglect, and resolve.s to attend of human sutfering is unimportant; and on tlie 
to his teeth in future. He bny.s, or lias given ^ stamina of the rising raco depends the weU-beiag 
him, a brush as hard as wire ; and with this- and | of future genomtions. 

perhaps a scouring tooth-powder--he mbs away. . . ... . . 

^th youthful zeal might and maiii, at his luck- yoUNG LORD PENRITH, 

less teeth. It is Eke the monks finishing what 

the Goths began. The movement i.s nearly all chapteu xIjV'III, bepoke the mahistkatb. 
horizontal; the angle of,the hard brush pre.sse,s. ‘Veiix w'ell, Mr Linklater,’ said the capitali.st to 
on the necks of the teeth; the water and the tlie confidential clerk, who, coming down by the 
powder help its action, and the youngster might earliest train that started in the gray dawning, 
almost os well file away at the necks of his tectli. alighted at Hollow Oak wuth tlie deed-box, 
He can cut them., by the combined action named lacijuered, patent-locked, and with hinges of extra 
above, as certainly, though not so quickly, as by ! strength, iu his careful custody; ‘ I am obliged 
filing. The brush should be soft, and the i nbl^/ug by your punctuality. You had better stay, 
ehomd be, up and down, as well as along the I thought We are going, this gentleman and myself’ 
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—pointing out Hugh—‘before a magistrate, and 
you might as well be present as an extra 
witness.’ 

Mr linklater, on^ of those tall, gaunt Aber¬ 
donians whom the (.'ity of Granite sends out to 
do hard work and win hard cash by willing 
labour, was at his chiefs disposal, of course. But 
he looked with no trifling perplexity from his 
employer to the young station-master, and back 
again, as if marvelling ^at connection there could 
be between scrip, shares, and discount, which 
formed the current grist to the mill at Guildhall 
Chambers, and country magistrates, Hollow Oak 
Station, and Hugh the master of that station. 

But Mr Linklater, whose previous civic, experi¬ 
ences had been eminently unroinantic, and who 
knew more of tare and tret, of agios, caravan, 
commission, bulk-breaking, and other miscella¬ 
neous items of commerce, than he did of the real 
flesh-and-Mood world outside the doors of a 
counting-house, had soon further cause for w’onder. 
For into the station glided, ghost-like, the w'asted 
form and w'eird face of Gipsy Nan, draped, it is 
true, in squalid garments, quite unlike the pictu¬ 
resque attire of lier kindred in Spain or the East, 
bnt wearing them with a savage dignity such as 
would have beseemed a prophetes.s of some bar¬ 
barian race. She walked direct toward.s Hugh 
Ashti'U. 

‘Follow me,’ said the gip.sy boMly, ‘son of the 
fled Hainl, for I am come to wash the stain of 
]>lood away! 1 saw tlie shot iired. 1 saw the 
man stagger, and put his hand to his side, and 
liiro his face fronting his enemy, as a wounded 
stag turuR oil the dog.s, and then fall. He tried to 
sjieak ; but the blood ebbed fast, and the life willi 
it, and he did not frame a word. But ho is living 
rot who fired tlio gun. Ha! it will be a. brave 
vsliow when they bring James Gj'owler back, in 
cliains, 1o Alfriiigliam—a bri-i er, when he hangs 
within the jail walls <Ji Dorchester. Now 1 am 
ready, if you will, to go befjre your judge! ’ 

At another time, Mr Dicker would have proved 
no ]>utient listener to Gipsy Nan’s tirade. But 
now he welcomed the woman’s wild word.s, as 
lending valuable confirmation to tlie story which 
lio and Hugh liad to tell. The, cajiitalist could 
not doubt that iu (dhost Nan he saw tlie surviv¬ 
ing sister of the gip.sy emigrant who had died in 
Australia. HuU-cruml she certainly seemed to be, 
and there were doubts as to how far her testimony 
would be respected at the Central (jrinunai Court. 
But, if she were not held a credilde witnes.s in the 
prosecution of Marmaduke Beville’s real murderer, 
at anyrate her evidence w'as worth having on 
behalf of George, his dead brother. 

‘Get her into the fly; it is waiting at the BeviUe 
Arms by this time,’ whispered the capitalist to 
Hugh ; ‘ and hold her there, by force if necessary, 
till we get to Marsden Hall. What should I have 
said, a week ago, if I had been told tliat 1 should 
alight at the door of a country gentleman, and one 
of onr sTiareholders, in company wdth a half-mad 
gipsy beggar-woman like this ! ’ 

Sir Henry Marsden, Chairman, as Mr Mould 
the Director had truly said, of some Session^, 
Petty or Quarter, within the shire of Dorset, was 
an active magistrate, and perhaps as favourable a 
speciineu of Her Majesty’s justices of the peace 
as it was possible to lignt upon. It might truly 
be said of hiifli that he was an estated gei\|tlt'man 


and a baronet if you please, bnt a magistrate 
before all things. His estate bordered on that of 
Lord Penrith, and would have seemed more con¬ 
siderable had he not had a lord for his immediate 
neighbour. He had been invited to contest the 
county in parliament. But he-thought little of 
the extent of his acres, and less of the chance of 
recording a silent vote at divisions, in comparison 
with his reputation for loeing a.ble and upnght on 
the Bench, There were barristers now and then 
in the modest court over which he presided who 
were irreverent enough to express the wish that 
all our legal bigwigs had the sense and patience 
of Sir Hemy Marsden. 

It was perhaps lucky that Sir Henry was the 
magistrate referred to. An ordinary sijuire might 
have been dull and helpless. A clerical justice, 
or some retired admiral pitchforked into the com¬ 
mission of the peace, would have boggled over 
every detail. Bnt the baronet gave the whole 
case his best and most courteous attention, and 
such questions as he asked w'ere thoroughly to the 
purpo.se. By good fortune the clerk to the magis¬ 
trates was in the hou.se, having come over to 
Marsden Hall on county business, and Gipsy Nan 
I was persuaded to make hei- aflidavit with tolerable 
i coherence. There could be no reivsonable doubt 
I that the Nan, Nana, or Anne Cooper mentioned 
in the gipsy emigrant’s death-bed deposition in 
Australia was the same person as the vagrant then 
jiresent. As little doubt could there exist that 
tlie employer of Salem Jackson, in his treacherous 
theft of the Company’s eash-box at Hollow Oak, 
wa.s the false steward ivho had plundered Lord 
J’enrith, and the real assassin ’of Marmaduke 
Beville. 

‘ We. will get this sailor-fellow—this Jackson,’ 
said Sir Henry coulidentially to M r Dicker, whom 
he well know by reputation, ‘immediately trans¬ 
ferred from the care of the borough to the county 
police, and 1 will nuike a point of seeing him 
i)efore 1 sleep. From what you tell me, I feel 
sure that he will .save himself by revealing all he 
knows ; and I feel equally sure of the identity of 
this Swart the Miller of Fen Mawth, in Coniwall, 
with the Janies Grcwlcr who was steward when 
I was a lad at Alfringham, and who made olf 
with a great sum of my lord’s money. Yes, yes; 
thei'e hud been two generations of the Growlers, 
stewards, before him ; and this young James hiul 
been sent to the university at Lorrl I’enrith’s 
expense, for he was a good scholar; but he came 
away iu disgrace, and liis lather was glad to get 
him made steward iu his stead, hiwo. The very 
year after the murder, old Thomas Grevvler died, 
and this precious son of hi.s levanted with a large 
sum. I thouglit lie was dead. But 1 hope to see : 
him committed yet. for trial at the assizes,’ 

‘Shall we hang him—the Miller, I mean?’ asked 
Mr Dicker in a low tone, of the magistrate. 

‘ I’m very much afraid not/ answered Sir 
Henry with a smile. ‘I am speaking now, of 
course, as a private person : but in my opinion 
the scoundrel will save that ugly neck of his. 
Juries, you see, are .sfnutamish. The thing hap¬ 
pened long ago. This queer woman'--dropping 
his voice still lowin' ---‘is not* to be relied upon. 
Any clever counsel for the defence could play 
the bear with her evidence. Ir^he has sworn to 
her brother’s hanihvritmg, and sworn to her own 
deposition; but I doubt whether twelve men in 
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a box would beliey© her in a matta: of life and 
death. And she nmy never appear at the assizes. 
Why she came now, as a volunteer, it is hard 
to say; but perhaps she scented out, through some 
secret channel of information, what was on foot, 
and chose to have a finger in the pie. But it 
the Miller of to-day. and faithless steward ot a 
qnartor of a century back, escapes penal servitude 
for the rest of his rascally life, call me a false 
pr^het! ’ 

Towards Hugh, the inagi.strate was not only 
courteous but kind. ‘Allow me, Mr Hugh Beviile,’ 
he said, taking his liaud, ‘ to be the first of your 
neighbours to welcome you, and to greet you by 
your own name. There is an old friendship between 
our families; and I knew your father, and your 
uncle too, poor fellow, in my young days.’ 

One duty, which could not well be deputed to 
a more appropriate person. Sir Henry undertook 
to dischaige. He offered to go in person to 
Alfriugham, without delay, taking with him the j 
proofs of Hugh’s descent, and of George Beville’s | 
innocence, and there, through Mrs Stanhope’s j 
intermediation, to break the news to the old lord. 

‘ You should pity him—your grandfather, I 
mean—Mr Beviile,’ said Sir Henry Marsden, as he 
ordered round his carriage, having fir-st, but vainly, 
pressed his hospitality on the une.vpected visitors. 

‘ We, who live near, have seen the canker of 
that mistaken belief poison his whole life.’ 

‘ I do pity him,’ answered Hugh, in softened ; 
tones, ‘ from my very heart.’ i 

Then Sir Henry, with all the papers in his! 
possession, drove off to Alfringham, promising that 
on the morrow warrants should be issued, which, 
duly indorsed by the authorities of the county 
of Cornwall, w'ould authorise the arrest of the 
Black Miller. Nan stalked off, gliost-like, towards 
the Forest, disregarding alike Hugh’s thanks and 
Mr Dicker’.? offers of money ; and so soon as the 
fly from tlie Beviile Arms had jolted back to 
Hollow Oak, Mr Dicker took a kind farewell 
of Hugh, and went back, by the next np-train, 
to London, accompanied by his clerk. How strange 
it was to Hugh to find himself back at bis little 
station, and to continue to perform bis duties of 
routine, while his brain was in a whirl of excite¬ 
ment ; and when bo remembered that into the 
last few hours had been crowded more of stirring 
news than most of us hear in a lifetime. But 
his work, he felt, was not yet done until tlie 
murderer of his uncle had been dragged into the 
light of day. 

CHAFTEB XLIX.—LOEI) I’ENRITU DIE.'?. 

Left alone once more at Hollow Oak Station, 
Hugh began almost to doubt whether the events 
of the last two days were not merely the idle 
fancies of a dreamer’s brain. So rapidly bad i 
one surprise succeeded to another, that a sense of j 
xuireality attached even to the recent vindication ! 
of his father’s name. Hugh felt what we all feel | 
when some goal to attain to which we liave striven 
long is reached at last—a startling contrast between 
the marvellous ease with which success is gras])ed, 
and the painful efforts and anguish of hope de¬ 
ferred that preceded the final triumph. Not that 
in Hugh’s case the success was even yet certain. 
His graodfather’s prejudiced resentment against 
the ^ h® had cast off might be impregnable to 


proof or reason, and Sir Henry’s kindly mission 
prove a failure. It would be hard if justice 
should not he rendered at the last to George 
Beville’s memoiy, by the father whose, good 
opinion he had desired so ardently to regain, 
and if Lord Penrith should choose to go out of 
the world without a gentle thought or fond word 
for the son who had passed his. life in unmerited 
want and disgrace. 

Houre passed, and no tidings came. Hugh went 
about his duties as usual; but for once lie per¬ 
formed them xvith a cold mechanical precision, 
as a sleep-walker might have done. The porter.? 
collected in little kuot.s, whispering to one another, 
and throwing sidelong glances at their official 
superior. Ilnmonr is many-tongued, even at such 
places as Hollow Oak, and it was partly gues.setl, 
and partly known, that a great change was immi¬ 
nent in Hugh’s fortunes. It was the dejection of 
liis attitude and the anxious look wliicli he could 
not conceal, that peri)lc.xed the men who watched 
him, wondering that sudden prosperity should 
bring with it so little joy. It was dusk already, 
and would soon be night, when through the gloom 
of the winter evening Hashed the bright lamps of 
a carriiige. It was an Alfringham carriage, and 
out of it sprang Dr Bland. 

‘ Mr Ashton—Mr Beviile rather,’ said the doctor 
eagerly, ‘ I have come, at Lord Penrith’s urgent 
wish, to ask you, to implore you to come to liiiu 
at once. I have a note too—here it is—from Mrs 
Stanhope, begging you to lose no time. Del.'iy 
may he (langerous. I will not disguise from you 
that my noble patient is sinking fast. He. cannot, 
humanly speaking, live through the night. And 
he cannot die in peace—these are his own words— 
till he has been reconciled to George Beviile’.? .son.’ 

‘I will go,’ answered Hugh with emution. 

‘ Ye.sterday, I must have refused. To-duy, J cm 
cros.s the threshold of iny grandfather’.? house witli 
no feeling of .anger or ot sli.-ime.’ 

A minute more, and tlie carriage had rolled 
swiftly off towards All'ringham, witli Hugh and 
the doctor. ‘ Is recovery or any improvement in 
his condition iuipo.ssible ?’ a.skcd the former, as 
they sped onwards. 

*■ ‘ Quite impos-sihlc,’ answered Dr Bland, more 
decisively than pliysicians can u.sually he brought 
to speak. ‘ For days it has been evident that his 
lordship's life hung by a thread; and the emotion 
caused by the news Sir Henry brought, gently as 
it wa.s communicated to him by his sister, caused 
a syncoiie that lasted long, and which I feared 
would be fatal. His mind is clear now, and he 
has rallied somewhat; hut I am convinced that 
it is but the last flicker of expiring vitality. My 
lord holds on to life for hut one object, now.’ 
The remainder of the short drive was passed in 
silence. 

Alfringham at last! and the sound of the wished- 
for wheels liad clearly been anxiously awaited, so 
promptly were the wide doors flung open, to 
reveal the lighted entrance-hall within. Hugh, 
guided by Dr Bland, entered, still feeling as 
though all around him stretched a dream-world, 
shadowy and unreal. He scarcely saw the marble 
columns, the polished floor, the gleam of statues, 
or the array of liveried servants to left and right, 
bowing their powdered heads in deference to nim 
who, m an hour’s time, perhaps, might be the 
lord of Alfringham. 
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A£ seemed real enough, however, though the 
reality was a strange and sad one; when, after 
traversing a portion of the great house, Hugh 
found himself inducted into the stately chamber in 
which the aged master of so much that the world 
covets, of rank, fortune, splendour, and power, had 
laid him down to die. Mrs Stanhope was there, 
and so was MaucT, and both greeted Hugh as he 
came in, but silently and, as it were, timidly. All 
appeared to feel the involuntary awe that impresses 
itself on even the most frivolous when Azradl, the 
Angel of Death, spreads his sable wings above the 
house of the living. Tliere was a solemn hush in 
the old lord’s room. Even the feeble ticking of 
the French clock on the massy chimney-piece, even 
the feebler tinkle of the charred embers as they 
dropped, ruby-red, from the half-consumed logs 
blazing on the hearth, could be heard with a pain¬ 
ful distinctness. Many waxlights were burning, 
and the curtains of the great bed, carved and 
gilded, were drawn back, so that the face of the 
old lord, almost as wliite as were the pillows on 
which it rested, could be plainly seen. 

The first to break the oppressive silence was the 
dying man. 

‘Stand nearer—nearer to me, yet—Hugh 
Bcville ! ’ he said, in a thin, weak voice, but with 
an ineflectnal attempt to raise himself, ‘ I am 
glad that you have come, boy—come to forgive the 
old man, before ho goes. I—did your—father— 

cruel injustice, and’- Here liis voice failed 

him, and ho fainted ; and they feared that he was 
(load, and crowded closer to the bed, while Dr 
island made haste to apply remedies. With some 
dilficulty the (dd lord was enabled to swallowa few 
drops of the cordial that the physician had poured 
out, and as liis eyes slowly unclosed themselves 
they lit on Hugli’s face. 

‘ I was nut mistaken, then, ? to the Iikcne.ss,’ 
muttered Lord renritli feebly. ‘I thought, at the 
station, that it was a spirit come to haunt me—the 
spirit of my poor wronged boy—but 1 know better 
now. You are very like your father, Ilugli. He 
would have forgiven me, I know. Can you do it 1 ’ 

‘ Indeed, my lord, I can,’ answered Hugh, in a 
softened voice, as he knelt down beside the bed, 
and took the wan weak hand of the aged lonl in 
his. ‘ But in truth there is nothing to forgive, 
only a sad mistake, and a sad estrangement, though 
my fath(;r never spoke of you to me otherwise 
than with adection and resjiecl,’ 

‘Poor (ieorge ! poor (leorgc !’ muttered the old 
peer, a-s he looked long and fixedly, regretfully, a.s 
it seemed, at Hugli’s handsome sun-bronzed face 
and manly bearing. His conscience, lulled to rest 
through many years by the dogged conviction that 
he wa.s right in his harsh judgment of the despised 
and discarded younger son, wa.s painfully awake 
now, and perhaps he saw George .Bevillels gentle 
goodne.ss of character in a clearer light than ever 
he had done before the family tragedy had been 
played out to the bitter end. Thiere was some¬ 
thing totiching in the very earnestness with which 
the noble owner of Alfringham pleaded for pardon 
—for pardon from the grandson who had grown up 
as a stranger, amidst toil and adventure, in climes 
far remote. Lord Penrith had so wrapped and 
draped himself, through a long lifetime, in the 
mantle of his pride, that to see him cast it from 
him at tlie last might have melted a sterner heart 
than that of Hugh Beville. , 


‘34y^poor banisbed boy— I wish I could have 
seen him once again, on this side of ihe grave,’ 
said the old man, after a jjause. ‘But you err, 
Hugh, when you say there is nothing to forgive. 
May Heaven do so, I was wrong. 1 was unjust. 
My wrath blinded me. I would listen to no argu¬ 
ment—no plea. And all the time I was a dupe! 
The knave who ate mj bread, and rewarded my 
trust by treachery, he it was who spilled the dear 
blood of my nimdered Marmaduke. Sir Henry 
Marsden tells me that Grewler is to bo hunted 
down at once.’ 

‘The man will be made to answer for his 
crimes, no doubt,’ replied Hugh gently. 

‘Do not spare him!’ exclaimed Lord Penrith, 
with a spark of the fierce energy he had shewn 
in his youth ; but then his restless gaze, as it 
wandered about the room, fell on Maud’s beautiful 
face, and liis mood seemed to change. ‘I had 
forgotten,’ he said, almost humbly.—‘You too, 
Maud, my dear, have something for which to 
blame your old uncle. You will be no heiress, 
now, dear, Alfringham cannot be yours, as I 
intended.' 

‘ That will not make me unhappy, dear uncle, 
believe me,’ answered Maud, bending over the 
dying man as he lay; ‘I should have prized it 
only as your gift.’ 

‘ And,’ said Hugh, looking up, as he knelt 
beside the bed, ‘ if my cousin—I may call her so, 
to-day—will accept my heart and my love, that 
have been hers since first we met beside the Welsh 
lake, and Alfringham along with them, I shall 
be prouder and happier than ever, in my brightest 
day-dreams, I dared to picture myself.’ 

Maud did not speak. All she did was to turn 
her blushing face .shyly towards Hugh, and a 
glorious smile broke forth, for one instant, through 
her tears. For an in.staut only, for then she hid 
her face in her hands, and wept afresh, while her 
mother, with fond words of endearment, folded 
her in her arrn.s. 

‘You love her, you say? You would marry 
her V asked the old lord eagerly. ‘ Do you know, 
boy, that in taking her as your wife, you wed 
no heiress, but a girl, well born, but almost penni¬ 
less ; that not the Penrith coronet only, but 
Alfringham and all its lands, are your very own; 
and that you will l>e, as soon as I am dead, undis¬ 
puted luastor here ( Do you still wish, knowing 
this, to marry my niece V 

‘ I have only one answer to make,’ said Hugh 
simply ; ‘ 1 love Maud—Miss Stanhope I have 
always loved, but it was from afar olf, as a man 
might love a star in the heaven above him.’ And 
then he approached the we(.*ping girl, and took 
her unresisting hand. ‘Can you care for me, 
dearest,’ he asked of her, ‘ rough and plain of 
speech as I am P 

Then Maud, allowing her hand to rest in 
Hugh's hand, made answer in her turn falteringly, 
but distinctly enough for lier low accents to reach 
the ear of the dying man: ‘ Yes, my love, my 
love 1 I can care for you; have cared for, you 
from the first, from th6 first!’ And then she 
hid her liead, sobbing, on her mother’s shoulder ; 
and Mrs Stanhope, weeping .from mingled sym¬ 
pathy with her daughter and grief for her brothePa 
loss, held out her baud to Hugh. 

All had forgotten Dr Bland, who now glided 
quietly up to the bed, and administered to his 
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noble patient a few more drops of tbe cordial. 
The old lord’s failing strength revived a little as 
he lay helplessly bacf among his soft jiillows. 

‘ That is well/ murmured Lord Penrith, looking 
alternately at the two fair young faces before him. 
‘You, my grandson, could not have a sweeter, 
truer wife than dear Maud Stanhope, and I have 
lived to learn that my poor George’s son is a 

worthier lord of Alfringham than- Never mind 

that. Hugh looks every inch of a Beville. I don’t 
care a straw for the rest.—But, don’t you think, 
Julia’—this was addressed to his sister, and the 
speaker’s mind seemed to have wandered away, as 
the minds of the dying often do, far from the 
dread threshold that must so soon be crossed, far 
from the vague terror that guards the frontiers of 
the unseen world, to trivial matters which have to 
do with this one—‘ don’t you think, Julia,’ con¬ 
tinued the old lord, in his thin reedy voice, ‘ that 
Hugh is the image of old Sir Beville Beville, 
whose picture hangs on the right-hand side of 
the gallery, between Queen Mary and Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham ? I never thought that 
George looked like that, and yet the two are 
so much alike. But I am glad the boy came— 
home.’ 

Home! It M'as with unaccustomed tears in liis 
eyes, with an unaccustomed lightening of the 
muscles of his throat, such as grief brings to a 
strong man used to play his part manfully in a 
world of hard knocks and scant favour, that Hugh 
listened to the old lord’s words. There had been 
a pathos in the last sentence which had dropped 
from those dying lips that had rarely spoken but 
to threaten or command, that told how different 
old Marmaduke, Baron Penrith, might have been, 
had his surroundings been different, liad his second 
son but possessed, with his own gentle purity of 
soul, the steady fearlessness of Hugh’s more self- 
reliant nature. But it was too late for that 
now. 

‘ Kiss me, Julia ! ’ said the old lord feebly; and 
his weeping sister bent to touch his pallid cheek 
with her lips. ‘ My will provides yet for you, 
my dear,’ he added, trying to pat her cheek, 
with that contemptuous kindness which may 
through life co-exist with a sincere affection; 

‘ and you’ll have a better fellow for a son-in-law 
than that coxcomb Lucius.—Where’s Maud I Let 
her kiss me too! I meant Alfringham to go to 
Maud; but it’s all for the best—the best! Dr 
Bland, I have been, like some old king, an uncon¬ 
scionable time in dying, but I must ask you to 
excuse—— And Hugh ? Not gone ! Take me by 
the hand, boy. I feel as if, while I hold to that 
strong hand of yours, 1 hold to life. I wish poor 
George were here 1 ’ 

Jt really did seem as though old Lord Penrith 
did hold on to life through the grasp which his 
feeble fingers kept of Hugh’s strong right hand; 
and to the last the old lord strained his failing 
eyes to distinguish the bold, handsome features of 
the gallant young man who W'as to be his heir, and 
whom he acknowledged to be a fitting representa¬ 
tive of the ancient stock of which he came. Then 
suddenly, Hugh felt the pressure of the weak , 
fingers t^t clung to his, relax. With a smile 
upon his face—happier, it well may be, than he 
had bcien for five-and-lwenty weary years—Lord 
Penrith had sunk back, and, without a struggle, 
died. Theu Maud and her mother, weepiug, were 


led away; and Hugh too, slowly and sadly 
went, leaving the room to the sommu hush of 
death. 

PICTURES OF RURAL LIFE. 

The business and bustle of modem life, with the 
drain they make on the nervous energy of the 
worker, render an occasional change of scene 
welcome and necessary. Numberless, however, as 
the pursuits of holiday-seekers may be, it is still 
self-evident that but few gather by mountain-side 
or sea-shore the full harvest of enjoyment pro¬ 
vided in country life to the observant eye and 
cultured mind. 

We have much ]>leasure in drawing attention to 
a volume entitled Wild Life in a Southern County, 
by the author of the Oaniekeeper at Home (Lon¬ 
don : Smith, Elder, & Co.), descriptive of rural 
life, by one upon whom the mantle of Gilbert 
White of Selborne seems to have fallen. The 
pictures of rural life which abound in the book 
are drawn with unusual felicity; the dweller 
in tow'ij is transported by its help at once to 
the by-ways of the country ; the habits and 
appearance of every bird in the hedgerows be¬ 
come familiar to him; the animal life of the 
fore.st is passed in review before him; in short 
the reader may live through the whole cycle 
of country life, so comidctely has our author 
sketched its leading aspects. In company with 
onr author we are brought face to face with 
Nature in both her rough and her plea.sant moods, 
in a southern county of England; and we feel 
sure that a country-walk with our friend would 
do more for our growing appreciation of Nature, 
than months of close study. 

Some of the most charming descriptions here 
given, are those <if bird-life. Reclining wdth cur 
friend on the downs, with a noble view of hill and 
plain before us, w'c note the rise, the poise, and 
the descent of that sweetest of aerial songsters 
the lark. In early spring, above the green corn, 
love-making is in full i)rogress; and far as the 
eye can see, the air seem-s alive with them. 
Around the many-gabi^.d and thatched farm-house 
of Wick (the southern countrj’ farm described 
by the author), tribes of bir<Js have loved to con¬ 
gregate, building in tlie i\y and in the eaves, 
the starlings taking up their abodes in the holes 
around the chimney. In the early summer, the 
latter are continually busy feeding their young ; 
perching too, upon an ash about fifty yards from 
the farm, and chattering to one another in the 
most voluble manner possible, and only singing 
when a companion is within sight. 

The chirp of the sparrow around the farm-yard 
is ceaseless. In the nesting season they are par¬ 
ticular to secure the most Huffy feathers dropped 
by the fowls. Amongst the ripening com they 
will flutter until they grasp an ear with their claws, 
and bending it down, revel in it at their leisure. 
Where the corn has been levelled by rain, they 
w'ill attack it in hundreds at a time. Every 
spring tlie swallows return to the precincte of the 
farm, repairing their old nests, or building new 
ones, flying around and near the horses and cattle 
for the insects found there. In spite of the 
l)ity and commiseration drawn forth on behalf of 
poor cock-robin throughout so many generations 
of chil(lren, we have our belief confirmed that he 
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is a most pu^acious fellow, never missing an 
opportunity for a stand-up fight, and choosing the 
early morn for his battles. When the thrush has 
made up his mind to attack the ripe gooseberries 
in the garden, he works himself up in an in¬ 
direct way towards them; the blackbird, on the 
contrary, makes a desperate rush forward, and 
retires about twenty or thirty yards with his 
booty. In the morning he may be seen in the 
stream taking his balji and splashing the water 
over himself with immense energy. Then he 
retires to a rail, where he pinmes his feathers. 
Our author is never tired in listening to the rich 
Ikiuid notes of the blackbird. ‘Tliere is,’ he 
remarks, ‘no note so sweet and, deep and melo¬ 
dious as that of the blackbird to be heard in 
our fields ; it is even richer than tlie nightin¬ 
gale’s, though not so varied.’ 

The nightingale sings best on a fresh spring 
morning, on the upper and clearer branches of 
the hawthorn. It may be approached until within 
a few yards, when the swell of its throat may 
be seen as it pours forth a flood of melody. The 
elm is the favourite tree chosen by the rooks 
for nest-building, and they shew a marvellous 
instinct in selecting the proper boughs and in 
placing the twigs. The young birds quickly gain 
the use of their wings, and a few days of diflcrenco 
jnay ruin the prospects of the rook-sliooters. The 
young birds are ca.sily distinguished when the 
shooting Ls in progress ; the old birds meanwhile 
rising in the air out of reach. A few leaden 
pellets will pick them off; and he who handles 
them is mercifully warned regarding the vermin 
whicli covers them. As late as July the young 
crows—as big ainl black as their parents—may be 
seen in tlu' tields, receiving lesssons from them 
how and where to teed, llouks li.ave their special 
haunt.s and feeding-grounds, and observe certain 
rules wlu(di are Inunled dc.vn from generation t(» 
generation. Thousands of them will act in concert, 
and ns if in obedience to a certain word of cuni- 
mand. 

We feel, in reading the descriptions of rabbits 
at 1)1 ay near tlie warren ; of feiTeting ; how to 
secure a corn-crake in the mowing-grass; the 
description of a spaniel and hedgehog ; of the 
snakes in the field, and the water-fowl by the 
lake, that the writer’s sympathy with animate 
and inanimate nature is as close and sym¬ 
pathetic as that evinced by Oilbert Wliite or 
the Ik.iff Naturalist. The gambols of the rabbit, 
afford him real pleasure to watch, lie will 
tell you, if you wish to look for wild-flowers, 
that a much better place than the open lield is 
the narrow uncultivated strip beside the hedge. 
There in season you may find the white convol¬ 
vulus, the scarlet poppy with the black centre, 
and the pink pimpemol. 

A Avalk across the downs, upon a green track 
which must have been a military road, carries 
our author, in imagination, to the time M'hen the 
fierce Dane carried tire and slaughter inland, or 
to the time when the eagles and chariots of old 
Rome passed along it. With a crook to pull 
down the branches gradually without injuring 
them, we go a-nutting, and are told how to enjoy 
the full flavour of the fruit on the spot. Our 
friend has something to say about the boos in 
the garden, the haunts of the butterfly and the 
wasp, the toad and the fox. The snake loves the 


dry sandy bank, crawling forth when bright 
weather comes; the female frequently deposits her 
eggs in a manure-heap near the farm-yard. When 
discovered by the mowers in the field th^ are 
killed without mercy ; and they will go the length 
of telling you that if a man sleep in the fields 
with his mouth open, a snake will sometimes 
crawl down his throat! Snakes also get the 
credit of breaking and sucking eggs. Our author 
introduces us to all the varieties found in hb 
neighbourhood, and assures us that a forked stick 
is best to catch them with, as it pins the head to 
the ground without injury. 

Full as is our gossipy companion of lor^ con¬ 
nected with field and stream and copse, he gives 
us much pleasant insight to matters pertaming 
to indoor farm and village life in his southern 
county. Life there, we are told, moves on with 
but little variety from day to day, from year to 
year. Many home industries are nearly extinct in 
the village; still a few old women gather the stray 
flakes of wool after the sheep-washing in the brook, 
caught in a net spread for the purpose, and manu¬ 
facture stout mops, which are readily enough 
bought by the farmers’ wives. The wool is worked 
up by means of the ancient spinning-wheel. From 
the willow-trees of the brook, which are cut and 
split into flexible strips, ladies’ work-baskets and 
endless nick-nacks are made. The making of 
hurdle.H for stopping gaps in fields, is another 
industry; but we are told that the master- 
carpenters in the large tow'us have undersold their 
village competitors. The wheelwright and the 
blacksmith are always busy. Besides the tinker, 
the coljblcr has a good time of it too, the rough 
damp roads retiuiring a home-sewed boot to keep 
the feet dry. Gleaning in the fields in autumn, 
though it has declined nnich, is still practised. 
The cottagers, next to their gardens, love plenty 
of out-housing, and sheds where they may store 
wood, lumber, vegetables, &c., a fact wnich is 
sometimes forgotten when the modem labourer’s 
cottage is built. 

Tlie descriptions given by the author of the 
older shepherds, remind us of the realism of 
'riiomas Hardy in Far from the Madding Crowd. 
While more observant than the older labourer, the 
slie])ln?rd knows every field in the parish, the soil, 
and what weather suits it best. His books are the 
open lields and the hill-side. His knowledge and 
fidelity are chiefly put to the test in lambing-time. 
The modern greatcoat is now taking the place of 
the ‘ smock-frock ’ with him; while the aged men 
.Htuinp along the county road with their g^at 
umbrella slung over their shoulders with a piece 
of tar cord, and their staff projecting six or eight 
inches above the hand. The Lady-Day fair and 
the Michaelmas fair are the standard holidays of 
the farm maid-servants, affording a capital oppor¬ 
tunity for the men and Avomen of the neigh¬ 
bourhood to exchange the news and see the sights. 
Previous to Christmas, mumming, the singing of 
carols, and instrumental music, are often engaged 
in and practised. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne would have found him- 
.self at homo in the homestead of Wick Farm, 
which has been occupied bj six or seven genera- ■ 
tions of the same family, Memorie-s of the past 
have accumulated aroiind it; ^covered with brown 
thatch it stands hidden and retired amongst tr^ 
AWth cherry and pear against its wall of subdued 
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brick. The solid ftpfaitnre within is stiff and 
angularwith quiet nooks and comers, and over 
all a suggestion of flowery peace and silence. The 
oaken cupboards contain a few pieces of old china. 
The lumber-room contains ancient carved oaken 
bedsteads; linen presses of black oak with carved 
panels ; a rusty rapier, a flintlock pistol, and a 
yeomanry sabre which was used by the fanner in 
riding forth in the turbulent days. The parlour 
mantel-piece is always decorated with flowers in 
their season—in spring with hough.s of liorse- 
chestnuts, lilac, blue-bells, or wild hyacinths ; in 
summer with nodding gi'asses, roses, and sweet- 
brier ; while in autumn, two rosy apples may be 
seen gracing the shelf, and the corners of the 
looking-glass decorated with ripe wheat. In gla.ss 
cases are preserved the various animals which may 
have been shot on the farm—two stuffed king¬ 
fishers, a polecat, a -white blackbird ; over the 
doorway there is a fox’s head, and a badger’s skin 
lies across the back of the ariu-cbair. Tlie walls 
are adorned with two old hunting pictures, crudely 
and hardly executed. 

The mistress of the house still observes the 
good old habit of baking ; she can make all kinds 
of preserves, besides cowslip, elder-berry, and ginger 
wines. When the anxieties of harvest are over, 
the people of the farm can spare a day or two for 
the occasional picnics which take place while the 
sun is still warm and the sward dry. Although the 
farmer is independent of a landlord, he yet gives, 
by way of compliment, the first of the shooting 
to a neighbouring land-owner, and loses nothing 
by his liberality. From November until the end 
01 January the farmer usually carries his double- 
barrelled gun, for a chance shot at ground-game 
or wild-fowl. About Christmas-time the tradi¬ 
tional four-and-twenty blackbirds are shot, and 
baked in a pie ; an apology for a social gathering, 
with cards and music. Some of the better-class 
farmers who keep hunters, ride constantly to the 
hounds; -w’hilst the local steeple-chase, whither 
flock crowds of labouring people, is the most 
popular gathering of the year. And w'heu the 
auctioneer is called in, as be is very frequently 
nowadays for the sale of lambs, young short-horns, 
or standing crops, a great dinner is prepared, at 
which sherry takes the place of ale. 

The summer day begins very early at Wick 
Farm-house ; at half-past two in the morning, the 
swallows begin to twitter faintly below the eaves ; 
by three o’clock the cuckoo is calling from the 
meadows, and the mower is whetting his scythe 
while the day is cool and the dew on the grass. 
Between three and four the thrushes have begun to 
sing in the copse at the corner of the field ; shortly 
afterwards may be heard the shoes of the milkers 
clattering in the court-yard ; then their voices may 
be heard crying to the cows in the meadow, ‘ Cooin 
up! Ya-hoop!’ as they troop to the milking- 
place. The household breakfasts begin about half- 
past six ; between eleven and twelve is luncheon¬ 
time ; and dinner comes on about four o’clock. By 
six o’clock, work is over, the women having been 
allowed to leave the fields half an hour earlier, 
to prepare their husbands’ supper. 

The associations connected with a wagon are 
pleasantljr described by our author ; the child 
rides in it, as a treat, to the hayfield with his 
father; then the lad walks beside the leader, 
visiting the market-town for the first time ; whesi 


manhood arrives he takes command of tlm wagon j 
when he is married, it brings home his own furni¬ 
ture ; and perhaps his own children in turn ride 
in it. When old and weak-kneed, it carries him. 
in pity to the neighbouring town, and eventmrily 
may carry him to the eburenyard on the hill. 

The book, of w'hich we have given but an 
imperfect sketch, is a most refresjjiiug one to read. 
The author seems to combine the observant eye of 
Frank Buckland with the natural raciness of 
Gilbert White. Like his fdrmer work,’ the Game¬ 
keeper at Home, the present one is penned in a 
simple natural way, which carries the reader away 
into rural by-paths never before trodden by him, 

THE DAY YOU’LL DO WITHOUT MK 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

The day -was full of the sweetness dnd light, 
the glory and warmth, that only summer can shod 
over and extract from the land. Down to the 
left of the verdure-covered old vicarage-house— 
where the chief action of the story I am relat¬ 
ing took place—broad meadow-lands lay bathed 
in a purple haze—purple haze that spoke of 
intense heat in the open, and that mode even the 
self-absorbed young pair under the trees on the 
lawn, grateful for the shelter afforded them. Any 
one who had seen them there would have seen 
the naturalness of such self-absorption, and at the 
same time have felt sorry for it. For though tlie 
dawning liking between them was ‘natural,’ it 
was not fit. The girl was the third daugliter 
of a poor country parson, who eked out a slender 
professional income by taking j)unils. The boy 
was the liighly prized son of a noble bouse. Aud 
still they were allowed to be together ! 

The young fellow of seventeen, though he had 
not come to his full heritf^o of manly beauty yet, 
was a very worthy idol, so far a.s appearances 
went, for a young girl to set up aud worship. He 
had the slender, clearly defiHecl, delicate form and 
features that belong to the handsomest race in tlie 
world—the English aristocracy. There was a look 
of ‘ breed’ about him that was unmistakable—that 
look that is never seen unless blood and culture 
have aided in producing it. What wonder, then, 
that May Baron contrasted him with the well-to-do 
young fanners in her father’s parish ; and having 
done that, erected an altar in her heart) whereon, 
she worshipped Lionel Hastings unceasingly I She 
was supremely happy this morning, for her mother 
had given her a half-holiday to dispose of as she 
pleased. That excellent mother, on household 
cares intent, quite believed that she would go off 
for a stroll in the woods with some girl-friend, as 
it had been lier wont to do from ber childhood. 
But Lionel magnilicently ordered her to ‘stay and 
read poetry to him under the weeping-willow;’ 
and she wiis only too pleased to obey him. 

The sunbeams fell down like scattered goM 
through the leaves, fell down fiickeringly on the 
two young heads; the boy’s covered with crisp 
curls of dark-brown; the girl’s crowned with such 
golden tresses as only fall to the lot of one woman 
in a thousand. The masculine head reposed com- 
fertably on the boy’s own folded arms. The 
feminine one was bent down over a volume—a 
collection of miscellaneous poetry—from which she 
was reading lines aud verses at random. 

‘ This is very joUy!’ Lionel said languidly, for 
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the heat was sulwliiing him. Hia only mson 
fOT speaking at ali was that May had kept her 
violet eyes cast down on her book for a long 
time, and he liked to look at them often. 

He had his ‘taste’s desire’ at once. Without 
a moment’s tantalising delay, she lifted her silken 
fringes obediently, and bent her honestly adoring 
gaze upon him, gs she said sympathetically : ‘ Yes ; 
isn’t it 1 No lessons, and such sunshine!’ 

‘And you so jolly pretty!’ he cut in with a 
vast increase of energy. Then he withdrew one 
arm from under his head, and flung it round 
her slender waist; slender certainly, for though 
May was sixteen, she was symmetrically and 
perfectly formed. ‘ Now, you may go on reading,’ 
the young sultan said, as May acknowledged his 
caress by saying: ‘ Oh, dear Lionel!’ A rosy 
colour flushed the girl’s face. The thought that 
perhaps she ought not to let Lionel Hastings treat 
iier as he might his sisters, crossed her mind, and 
clouded her happiness for an instant. Then in 
her purity and innocence, she blamed herself for 
even that thought, condemning it to herself as 
‘ dreadful.’ Then in her confusion she began 
reading at random, selecting by chance the very 
poem she ought not to have selected. It was 
an American poem, written by an anonymous 
author, and deserves to be more widely known 
than it is. One verse ran thus : 

You call me true and tender names. 

And gently twine my tresses; 

And ali the while my liapjiy heart 
Keats time to your caresses. 

You love mo in your tender way 1 
1 answer as you let me ; 

But oh! there comes another day— 

The day that you ’ll forget me! 

Her voice had faltered more than once in the 
reading, and he had watchei. her conlusion, and 
enioy(;(l it with half-laugliing malice. Boy as he 
was, he knew so welV what was in this young girl’s 
heart. He thoroughly understooil her .sudden j 
.shame, and perfectly reali-sed how keenly the j 
dread that he might go away and forget her, cut } 
May Baron. } 

‘ Look at me, pet 1 ’ he said with sudden j 
authority. | 

‘1—I am looking for something else to read,’I 

she stammered. j 

‘ Look at me, and confess ! Aren’t you sorry | 
you read those lines, becaxise they describe your i 
own situation anil feelings to a certain degree 1 ’ 

‘ Lionel, don’t be so rude and cruel.' I 

He had taken her chin in his hand, and turned i 
her face towards him. And she knew that her 
face was telling the truth, that she loved him 
much ! ‘ My own pet! ’ he said, more softly 

and seriously, ‘ I shall never go aAvay and forget 
you—trust me for that’ Then he reared himself 
up, and kissed the little face that was rich with 
happy blushes now; and May was well content to 
believe him. ‘ I shall have you painted by Millais,’ 
be said presently, lying back and regarding her 
critically. 

* Shall you 1 ’ She was alight with pleasure at 
the way in which he was assuming the right to 
direct her and manage for her in the future. 

‘ Who is Millais ? Is he any one I ought to know 
about 1 ’ 

‘ He’s one of the greatest painters alive,’ ho said 


with reproving gravity. ‘I don’t know that I 
shouldn’t put him at the top of the list of English 
painters, if it weren’t for Leighton’s conflicting 
claims. Of course you ought to know about Mm, 
pet; only, how should you, know about any one 
while you 're kept cooped up here! ’ Then he went 
on to tell her that Millais had painted his two 
j sisters, both of whom were great beauties and 
celebrated belle.s, and both of whom w'ere married 
to peers of the realm. ‘ They were the youngest 
brides of their respective seasons,’ he added. ‘ Ida 
was only sixteen.’ 

‘ Sixteen 1 my age 1 ’ she exclaimed in astonish¬ 
ment. 

‘ Yes, by Jove 1 you are sixteen. But my sister 
Ida looked mircb more of a woman. She had no 
end of offers ; but my mother knew that St John 
would come on at the end of the season, so she 
kept Ida free.’ 

‘ It was lucky your sister Ida didn’t care for any 
of the others,’ she suggested timidly. 

‘ She did though. She was an awful goose about 
a fellow called Bartie Friel; but he hadn’t the 
needful. The best of it is that he’s St John’s 
cousin, and introduced St John to Ida. He thought’ 
—the boy paused, and laughed lightly at the 
.absurdity of it—‘that Ida would mn old St John’s 
liking, and get him to give Bartie something good; 
but Ida won something more than old St John’s 
Hking —she won the title and coronet.’ 

‘ And his heart ?’ 

‘His heart! I don’t know about that; he’s 
popularly supposed to have lost his heart thirty 
years ago to my mother.’ 

‘ Then he must be quite old ?’ May questioned 
in angry .surprise. ‘ Tell me, Lionel, is he quite 
old and gray / ’ 

‘ Of course he i.'<. He’s fifty, and Ida’s eighteen.’ 

‘ Poor thing ! ’ May ejaculated with honest pity. 

‘Very few people speak of Lady St John as 
“poor thing,” I can toll you,’ he said, laughing. 

‘ She’s the leader of about the best coterie in 
London.’ 

‘ Poor Mr Fried then,’ she then said softly. 

The boy’s face clouded. ‘Bartie Friel is* — — 
He stopped himself abruptly. 

And she asked with interest: ‘ Is what ? ’ 

‘ Never mind; I can’t tell you, pet. Something 
you ought not to hear till you ’re a fashionable 
lady,’ he added half snecringly ; then he ended by 
saying : ‘He’s not half such a good fellow as old 
St John after all.’ 

Tliey were summoned to luncheon soon after 
this ; and May went in dreamily, her head being 
full of faint outlines of the romance.s in real life of 
which Lionel’.s sister Ida was the heroine. 

Tlic dining-room of the picturesque vicarage 
was as dreary an apartment as drab furniture 
and dingy papered walls could make it Nature 
had done a great deal for the room, by throwing 
garlands of blush-roses and French honeysuckle 
across the lattice-windows; and through these floral 
shades the sunbeams fell in the dancing, graceful 
way in wdiich sunbeams do play througli leaves. 
But alas! all beauty and grace came to an ‘end 
here. The coarse, cruile, time-worn, cbildren-torn 
furniture could not be beautified even by tha. 
sunbeams. We are so apt* to accuse the mistress 
of a house of ‘ want of taste,'df her surroundings 
are ugly and stiff and soiled. But how can a 
woman with an empty purse and full hands drape 
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bad not solved the difficult problem of how this 
was to be done. She had seen things fade and 
grow more and more dilapidated year by year, 
and had made strenuous efforts to repmr them. 
But repairing is not replacing, and things had 
been meagre even at the beginning; so now it 
was but a small wonder that an air of dull 
though decent poverty should reign over every¬ 
thing inside the house. 

It may be asked: ‘But witli daughters who were 


It did not occur to Lionel that he ought to say 
something more definite than he had said to the 
girl, whose whole horizon was darkened by the 
thoughts of his departure. He had meant loyally 
a,nd lovingly; and so, when he kissed her on the 
lips, and put a little gold ring on her finger, he 
thought he had done all that was needful When 
the time came for him to marry—^fellows of his 
‘ order ’ married early—he shoifld marry May, of 
course. Meantime it was useless to talk about it. 


grown up, should the taste of beautifying, or of j And May relied unconsciously upon the fidelity 
attempting to beautify, have been loft to the j he did not plead ; but still (thought far more im- 
already over-worked mother and inanageif ? ’ The j patiently about that ‘ meanwhile ’ than ho did. 


answer is simple enougli. The two elder girls were 
wearing their way through the world as gover¬ 
nesses. And May’s education was incomplete, she 
being only sixteen. Truth to tell, May had never 


At last the day c.amo for them to say good-bye, 
and the boy went out into the world ; when a 
thousand fresh interests sprung up like flowers in 
his path, making it beautiful. And May went 


troubled her handsome little head about any of about the old vicarage-house and grounds as of 


these shoi-tcomings of her home, before this 
awakening day. But now when she sat down ; 
to luncheon, something about the arrangement of 
the table, something about the dinginess of the 
room, struck her as being sordid and utterly 
inharmonious; utterly out of keeping with the | 
refinement that surrounded Lionel Hastings like j 
an atmosphere. 


Her meditations on this subject were put to i gold rin 


old, and found the days very long and e’vent- 
less, now that there was no Lionel to brighten 
them. 

Lady Hastings wrote a courteous letter to Mr 
Baron, tluiuking him for the care and attention 
he had bestowed upon her son. And Lionel him¬ 
self wrote a nice note to May during his first term 
—a note which May prized next to her twisted 


there was little in it .save an 


flight abruptly. Her father spoke in agitated ' account of his feats on the river, and of the prowess 


tones—tones which the poor wife knew so well 
portended fresh anxieties, fresh struggles, fresh 
combats with poverty. ‘Lionel, I have had a 
letter from Lady Hastings this morning; she 
thinks that the sooner you go to’ Oxford the 
better.’ Mr Baron’s voice trembled very obvi¬ 
ously. Lionel’s ‘going to Oxford’ meant the 
direct loss of three hundred a year to the poor 
over-wrought vicar of Balton. 

It is needless to recapituLate here all that was 


of a certain well-peJigreed bull-dog pup She 
aiKSwercd it with all the frank confidence of a 
child—all the hearty, loving sympathy of a 
woman. And then it ended. 

Gradually tlie old vicarage-house and all the 
occupants of it faded from his mind. Life wiw 
full of bright promise for liiiii, and lie had no 
time to look back. He finished his college career 
with more than credit. He was a touch more 
than clever, and his itnpetuosity stood him in 


thought and felt and said, after the key-note of stead of perseverance, and carried him well on 
separation had been struck. In the midst of the j the road he had chosen. By the time lie was 
boy’s natural delight at the proposed change, there ; five-aiid-twenty he had done such good service to 
was a pang of regret at the idea of parting with j government by the subtlety, skill, and energy with 
May. Pleasure and sorrow were delicately blended | which he had carried through a delicate negotia- 
in his heart, and they filled the situation with i tion abroad, that govermueut recognised his claims 
emotional interest. But in May’s heart it was all' munificerjtly, and gave l.'im an important .and 
pure sorrow, unraixed with any pleasurable sensa- j highly salaried home appointment. In fact Inonel 


tion at alL He was leaving her, going to Oxford ; 
going to be ‘a man,’ going to ‘begin life;’ and 
in these facta he found compensation for leaving 
her. But she only felt that she was losing him ! 
For her, there was no compensation either in the 
present or the future. Lionel was going away! 
With the bashfulness of a girl’s flirt love, she 
never once thought of censuring him ever so 
slightly for not feeling this approaching sejiaration 
painfully, as she felt it. It was natural, she toLl 
herself, that boys should long for and revel in 
the commencement of their emancipation from the 
trammels of their boyhood. Especially was it 


Hastings had maile his mark, raid tlic mothers of 
daughters regarded him kindly. 

The years had flown with him, the eight years 
that had passed since he had said good-bye to 
iMay Baron, and jiromi.sed never to forget her. 
But they liad not flown with her. 

THE INNS OF COURT. 

The four Inns of Court—^that is to s^, Lincoln’s 
Inn, the Middle Temple, the Inner Temple, and 
Gray’s Inn—combine to form what is in fact the 
legal university of England—if by the word uni- 


natural that Lionel should do so. Light as her i versity we may imply an examining body which 
father’s rule over the lad wa% still it was rule, has framed specific regulations for the admission 
and Lionel was bom to be ‘free,’ if ever human of students, the ‘keeping of terms,’ the conduct of 
being was so. Thus she, reasoned and argued examinations, and the granting of degrees. Of the 
against her regret at his going, and went on history of the Inns it is not our purpose to write; 
regretting it just the same. The positive differ- aad on that subject indeed, very little could lie 
ence which would be' necessitated in the house- said within the limits of a magazine article ; but 
hold arrangements by the loss of .that sum, which we may perhaps eff'ect a useful end if we confine 
Lionel represented to her mother, never occurred ourselves to roughly sketching the process by 


to her. She was too young and loving arfl: which a layman becomes a barrister, 
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Firstly^ then, it has been decided that every 
person^ not othenv iae disqualified, who has passed 
a public examination at any univensity within the 
British dominions, is entitled to be admitted as a 
student of any oi‘ the four Inns of Court with¬ 
out xiassing a preliminary examination; but no 
attomey-at-law, solicitor, writer to the signet, or 
writer of the Scotch courts, proctor, notary-public, 
clerk in Chancery, and certain other professional 
men, shall be a<i):uitted as a student at any Inn of 
Court until such person shall have entirely and 
bon^ fide ceased to act or practise in any of the 
capacities above named or described ; and if on the 
rolls of any court, shall have taken his name off 
the rolls thereof The Society of Lincoln’s Inn 
also requires that the candidate shall not be a 
person who is in trade; and a declaration to the 
effect must be signed before further progress can 
be made. The aspirant then signs aud delivers to 
tlie steward or treasurer of the Inn a formal state¬ 
ment of his wish to be admitted as a student; 
jiaying for the form on which he makes such state¬ 
ment the sura of one guinea ; and the declaration 
of fitness must be vouched for by two barristers, 
and approved of by the Treasurer or by two 
Benchers of the Inn. Supposing the candidate 
never to have passed a public examination at any 
British university, he must forthwith present him¬ 
self before the Board of Examiners appointed by 
the four Inns, aud demonstrate to their satisfaction, 
botli by writing and vivd voce if necessary, that 
he possesses a competent knowledge of the English 
and Latin languages and of English history. 

Having passed his examination, the candidate is 
admitted, and pays five guineas for the right of 
attending during his .studentship the lectures of 
four professors appointed by tlie Council. He also 
pays other sums, which vary at each Inn. If ho 
become a member of Lincolt's Inn, these include a 
‘[iuu’ of eight pounds eleven and sixpence on 
admission, twenty-Jjve pounds two and sixpence 
lor slampK on admission, and one hundred pounds 
as a tle])usit, to be, returned on call to the Bar or 
on leaving the Inn, on payment of all arrears of 
commons, &c. The last payment may be avoided 
l)y the (oxecution by third parties of a bond for the 
amount; but as the fees ou call come to nearly as 
much, there is but little to choose between the two 
methods, for sooner or later, a hundred pounds 
must be paid. These are necessary disbursements; 
but they do not by any means repre.scnt the total 
cxneuse to which the student renders himself 
liable; for, except for the mere grains of legal 
instruction he may obtain at the public lectures 
of the four luofessors of Jurisprudence, Common 
Law, Equity, and the Law of Kejil and Personal 
Property, he has not yet contracted for his 
technical education. Still, it should be noted that 


unless he thinks 
student is able to 


no one need go either to lectures or to chambers 
fit; and that so long as the 
pMS his examinations previous 
to call, he may obtain his knowledge from what¬ 
ever source is most convenient to him. He must, 
however, in all cases pay the lecture-fee of five 
guineas. 

So much for the process bjr which a man may 
educationally qualify himself lor the final examina¬ 
tion and call to the Bar ! Even more iumortant 
is the process of formal qualification. 'V^o has 
not heard of the ordeal of ‘ eating dinners ? * To 
him who would be a barrister, food for the 


bodv is as nece^ry as food for the mind; but 
while the Council of Le^ Education cares not 
whence the mental pabulum is derived, it most 
strictly exacts that at least a certain amount of the 
physical dietary must he partaken of within the 
Hall of the Inn to which the student is attached. 
The inexorable regulations prescribe that, with 
insignificant exceptions, ‘ every student shall have 
kept twelve terms before beit^ called to the Bar.’ 
The rule might have been made by Epicurus, for 
it means in plain language that no student shall 
be called to the Bar until he has eaten a certain 
number of dinners at his Inn. In the case of 
members of an English, Scotch, or Irish university, 
this necessary number is three per term ; and in 
that of other students, six ; so that the miserable 
man who, not being affiliated to a university, 
would aspire to be a barrister, must first eat no 
fewer than seventy-two dinners, as served for him 
by an unRym}>athetic cook. 

Of these dinners a volume might be written, 
nay, two—one of complaints aud one of praises. 
At Lincoln’s Inn, the huge Hall is traversed at 
the north end by a table, at which dine the 
Benchers in august state, separated from the vulgar 
crowd of barristers and students by an array of 
sideboards. Then, also running from east to west, 
arc two tables dedicated to the apprenticii, or 
barristers aforesaid ; and lastly, running from north 
to south, are several tables for students. Dinner 
is at half-pa.st five on week-days, and at five on 
Sundays; and about ten minutes before diuner- 
time the Hall begins to fill. As the student or 
barrister enters by the south door, he is received 
in the lobby by a servant, who relieves him of 
his stick and coat, and by another who robes him 
in a gown, the property of the Inn. In the Hall 
he jirobably finds a friend or two, with whom he 
arranges to" ‘make a mess that is to say, to dine, 
or as others phrase it, ‘ to mak^ a talile; ’ and 
with them he stands talking with his hat on, 
until, as the clock strikers, the head-butler solemnly 
marches to the west end of the long sideboard, 
and by means of three blows of a hammer, exhorts 
to comiJiirative silence. ‘ Making a table ’ consists 
ill four men agreeing to dine together and taking 
possession of two places on each side of one 
of the long ‘ boards the four sets of knives an<l 
forks thus forming a square. At the students’ 
tables, be who sits at the north-west corner is 
captain of the mess, and in him is the right of 
deciding what wine shall he drunk by himself and 
his friends, unless some one chooses to ask for 
port, in which case port must be brought. Other¬ 
wise, 011 ordinary occasions the choice lies between 
two bottles of vin ordinaire —^and very ordinaire 
it is—or one bottle of good claret, or one bottle 
of sherry between the four, beer ad libitum being 
forthcoming as weU. 

Dinner is seldom quite punctual; but in due 
course the head-butler goes again to the side¬ 
board, and with great emprmement announces : 
‘Benchers, gentlemen!’ whereupon every one in 
Hall respectfully rises. The dons enter, in Ipdiau 
file unless guests ar« present, by the north door, 
bowing as they come ; and then all remain stand¬ 
ing for a minute until the head-butler once more 
raises his voice aud cries* * Silence, gentlemen, if 
you please.' This is the signal for the chaplain 
to a.sk a blessing. Forthwith every knife and fork 
begins operations, unless, of course, there be souj), 
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in which ease the num utting on the left of the 
captain of the mesa helps himself firsts and then 
passes the ladle to the right. The same plan is 
pursued with fish. But for the captain himself is 
reserved the privilege of first cittting the joint 
which follows, and of then passing it on, always to 
the right A butler has meanwhile placed the 
wine on the table; and he who sits on the captain’s 
right is the first to taste it, as also he is the first to 
partake of the dish—generally a fruit-tait—which 
succeeds the joint. I 

The method in which the wdne .should be pa.s8ed 
is somewhat complex, and there arc, we imagine, 
but few students who clearly understand ho\s’ it 
should be done. Dae rule, however, it is advis¬ 
able to remember. As a man liantls the decanter 
to his neighbour for the first time, ‘ he begs to be 
allowed the honour of taking wine with him; ’ 
and the omission of this custom is the infallible 
sign of a freshman. But all the Inns—and Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn especially—are nests of venerable 
customs, the propriety and the antiquity of which 
may not be disputed; and tbough fines for non- 
obwrvance of them are no longer the fashion, 
they still exist, and will doubtless continue to 
flourish. 

One nigbt in each term is called Grand Night; 
and on that occasion a somewhat better dinner 
than usual is provided, and guests—usually legal 
and political celebrities invited irrespective »)f 
party—dine with the Benchers, who, if there be 
any truth in rumour, not only ‘ fare sumptuously 
every day,’ but absolutely ‘ aldeniianise ’ on these 
festivals. For their banquet they pay nothing; 
barristers paying half-a-crown ; and students a 
guinea for tne first six in each term, and two 
shillings per dinner afterwards; and in all cases 
W’ine is included. 

Dinner over, the head-butler again implores 
silence, and the chaplain says grace, releasing the 
students, who immediately depart, but causing 
no emotion in the Benchers and barristers, who 
still sit at their leisure. The interval between 
the blessing and the grace is usually an hour ; but 
after the great body of students has departed, two 
or three usually remain ‘ to be introdiieeil to the 
Bar-table,’ in accordance witli the special regula¬ 
tion of the society, wdiich c.xacts that ‘ no student 
can be called to the Bar who has not been three 
times introduced to the Bar-table after dinner, 
once in each of three different terms ; and one of 
such introductions is to be in the List year before 
his call to the Bar.’ The ordeal is not very 
trying; for it principally consists in the student 
walWng rapidly between the tw'o Bar-tables, 
whereat ait some fifty inattentive or prcoccupieil 
legal luminaries; but before undergoing it, he 
has to renew his declaration that he does not 
fill any disqualifying office, and to certify that he 
is not in trade. 

The necessary expenses previous to call aie at 
Lincoln’s Inn something like one Imndrod and 
fifty pounds. At the other Inns the total i^, we 
believe, generally less, amounting to about om> 
hundred and twenty pounds. Further expenditure 
on books, &c. may very easily raise the cost of 
■being called to the Bar to three hundred pounds ; 
a sum exclusive of the* cost of living during the j 
twelve terms which? have to be kept. Yet the 
Inns are crowded with students, and never, j 
probably, were so many men called to the I'.ai | 


in one year as during 1678. Legal businees is 
always increasing, and it is an undoubted fact 
that, as the practice is simplified, so the number 
of cases, both litigious and otherwise, grows 
proportionately greater. We have no longer many 
of those old family Chancery suits which oled our 
grandfathers to death; hut* by way of compensa¬ 
tion, we find that nowadays ucaaly every man 
who will ‘have the law’ on his neighbour, has 
dealings with a solicitor, and through him with a 
banister. For every one, save for Iwirristers and 
their providers, the question is so serious a ono, 
that our advice to all who are litigiously disposed 
is—think twice before ‘going to law.’ 

INDIAN SNAKE-STORIES. 

I WAS a pas.<;cngcr on board the Peninsular ami 
Oriental steamer Medina; one among several 
young fellows who hud started in various capa¬ 
cities on our ‘ trial trip ’ to India. We had en¬ 
countered some rather rough weather after quilting 
the Red Sea, but that was all over; w’e had had 
favouring gales for several days, and were now 
within twenty-four hours or so of Bombay. Our 
promised land was almo.st in view; we were full 
of its many and varied attractions; all the dark 
colours had vanished from our picture, and our 
imaginations were kindled by the recollection of 
all we had read and heanl; and we longed to 
realise for ourselves the now and strange experi¬ 
ences which we hoped were in store for u«. India 
and Indian matters were now the staple topics of 
conversation; tho.se going out for the fiist time 
were eagerly seeking information on many ]iouit3 
from the ‘old stagers’ among their lellow-pa«- 
songers ; and some of these worthies uere a littb; 
inclined to iiniirovo the opportunity, ami tre.at the 
‘griffins’—as the new-comers are- usually called-- 
to not a few travellers’ tales. For my own part, 

I had made several good friends among the old 
Anglo-Indians on board, had learned much from 
them of i>ractical importance to myself, und had 
' listened to many a capital anecdote on matteis 
I relating to social life, and t.-s hunling and tra¬ 
velling experiences. 

It wa.s our last evening but one in the Mah'na, 
and a group of us were silting on deck after dinner, 
enjoying the pleasant light breeze that was blow¬ 
ing, chatting over the various incidents of the 
voyage, and discussing the probabilities and po.ssi- 
bilitic.s that awaited some among us in our new 
home. Elephant-hunting and tiger-shooting were 
jiassed in review; and some anecdotes of rather u 
thrilling nature were related. 

‘The big game arc getting very much shot 
down,’ remarked an old Judge, who had been 
many years out. ‘Tigers are ijuito scarce now, 
compared with what they used to be. In fact it is 
becoming rather difficult to find them.’ 

‘ All the better too,’ replied a fat good-natured 
little man. Dr Beamish. ‘ The existence of tigers 
is only ilesirable to a parcel of idle sportsmen, 
and it is to be hoped they will gradually be 
extenninateii or nearly so. The rewards offercsl 
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by govei'nmcat have done much to effect this; 
and I hope the time is not far off ■when one may 
take an evening stroll without the risk of being 
carried off to form the supper of a family of 
hungiy ctibs/ 

* I don’t think tigers are the chief objection to 
an evening stroll,’ said Mr Barry, a civilian of 
some standing *in the Bombay Presidency. ‘ I 
can’t say I ever encountered one myself, unless 
I went specially to ‘look for it. Except those 
horrid brutes the man-eaters, who stick at nothing, 
a tiger will generally keep out of your way if you 
keep out of his. Tne snakes are the real obstacle 
to a comfortable walk. There is something 
peculiarly dis.igreeable in the idea of kicking 
what looks like a bit of wood out of your way, 
and getting in return a small prick from a cobra, 
which leaves you a dead man an hour or two 
afterwards.’ 

‘Ay, a good deal sooner than that, some¬ 
times,’ observed I)r Beamish, n^xlding his head. 
* A few years ago our regiment was going from 
one station to another, and out' morning we were 
marching before daylight, when a native servant, 
wlio was very near me, uttered an exc lamation 
of pain, and put his hand down to liis foot. J 
asked him what was amiss, ami lie replied that 
a thorn liad gone into his foot, and wa.s hurting 
him badly, and making him feel sick, lie stag¬ 
gered as‘he .spoke; and bidding him sit down, 

1 ealli'tl lor a light, and bent down to examine 
tiie ])]ac(‘, and try to extract the thorn. Not 
many minutes had elapsed, hut the man was 
now very faint and unahle to support himsell, 
SI I strongly su.spected it was .something more 
t’mui lie laiu ied. A moment’s ins])Octiou shewed j 
me two tinv ]nmctures like stingy; a small livid! 
ring wun alte.uly forming round the place, and I 
boeame seriously ahirmed i\ the po(>r lollow, for 
what he had imagined to be the puck ol a thorn, 
was the bile of a deadly snake. E.xcision of the 
]>irt, and brandy and other restoratives were im¬ 
mediately atlminioUTod ; but all t > no jniriio-e ; 
the i>oor man was a corpse in lc«s than an hour 
Irom the time he had lieen bitten.’ 

‘ How horiible !’ was the general exclamation. 

‘ It mu.sl be a most deadly poison to act Ho 
rajiiiily,’ said a gentleman who hlood near the 
doctoi. ‘11a 5 no antidote ever been discovered 
to coiinlcrat t it /’ 

‘None that can be relied on,’ rejilied Dr 
Beamish. ‘ d'he bite of the eobr.i d x eapello is 
certain death to the unfortunate victim ; and 
that within a very short space of time. 1 have 
known many instances of individuals having been 
bitten, and heard of many more ; hut 1 never 
oucouutered a case in which the sulferer recovered 
from the effects of the poison, though I have 
beard of such a thing having occurred among 
the natives,’ 

‘You mean by the application of the suake- 
slonc.s ‘I’ suggested the Judge. 

‘ Yes; I have certainly heard of some apparently 
well-authenticated cases of cures having been 
clfoeted by them; but never having witnessed one, 
I cannot ssy what amount of reliance may be 
placed on such statements.’ 

‘ Snake-stones—what arc they ? Where arc they 
found P iinpiired one or two of the listeners 
around. 

* They are manufactured in various places,’ said 


tbe doctor; I have seen them, I 

never happened to see them enmloyed. Their 
native name is Pamboo-kaloo; and they are small 
dark substances, very light and porous in texture, 
their power of absorption being very remark¬ 
able. In calling them stones we merely use the 
customary expression, for they are not really stones, 
but are in reality small pieces of charred bone.’ 

*Do the natives carry them about as charms, 
or how do they apply them?’ asked a young 
assistant-surgeon, wlio had been listening very 
attentively. 

‘ They ilo not seem to have any power of aveH- 
ifUj snake-bites, so are not considered as charms in 
the ordinary sense,’ replied Dr Beamish. ‘ When 
a native has been bitten, and a snake-stone is at 
hand, the limb is bandaged very tightly above 
the place, and the stone is applied to the wound, 
to which it at iir.st adheres closely, and then drops 
off of its own accord. It has then apparently 
drawn out all the poison, and the patient is 
supposed to be cured. This at least is what 
I have been told ; but the efficacy of the so-called 
cure is quite another matter.’ 

‘ It is what 1 have often been told too,’ observed 
the J udgo ; ‘ and I remember seeing a man in my 
[ district who was said to have been bitten by a 
cobra, and had been cured by the application of 
one of these so-called stones. But I am inclined 
to think there is a good deal of chance in the 
matter. Perfect faith in the virtue of the stone 
may go a long way in assisting the cure; and of 
course we only hear of the successful cases, never 
of the failure'^.’ 

‘That is true,’ replied the doctor; ‘and there is 
besides no special (juality iu the ‘ stone ’ itself that i 
c.iu he asceitained, for they have been frequently 
subjected to veiy careful analysis, and as I sai<l, 
have turned out to be nothing more mysterious 
tliau a ]>ioce of charred bone, afterwards shaped 
aiul polished. At lea^t that is all we can tell 
about them; and they certainly hold no place 
among the remedie.s employed by medical men,’ 

‘ J 11 lact, doctor, there is no remedy for the bite 
of a snake so good as keeping out of its way; pre¬ 
vention better than cure, ehl’ remarked a cheery 
ohl nie.rchant, on his way back to the North-west 
Provinces. 

‘No iloubt of that, Mr Roberts; but unluckily 
we can’t alway.s manage to keep out of tlie way of 
snakes ; i only wi.*li we couhL Why, T could tell 
you a dozen instances of tlieir being found in the 
most unlikely places, and of several most provi- 
(huitial escapes from being bitten. A brother- 
ofliccr of mine, who W'as with his regiment on 
the line of march, slept every night on a low 
char^ioii or camp-bed ui a corner of his tent, 
which was curtained round, hut of course rather 
loose in its consl ruction. His servant’s entrance 
one morning disturbed a snake, which rapidly 
slii*ped from the bed, and made off through an 
aperture iu tlie tent. Another _ servant on the 
outside perceived it, and killed it instantly by a 
blow from a switch wliicli he chanced to have in 
his hand. It jiroved.to bo a cobra, three and a 
half feet long; and my friend’s thankfulness for 
his escape may be imagined when he discovereti- 
on an examination of his bed that the deadly 
reptile had been lying coiled up within a few 
inches of his head, the round indentation on the 
fiillow being plainly visible ; while he recollected 
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# ali^ of SDQovoment once 

m Woe> -wfeidi for himself he ^ad been 

too dionii^ to lU^ke fqither.* 

^ Come noWf doototl fe that a fact ? ’ eaid old Mr 
Roberta, shaking bis head doubtfully. ‘ They say 
misfortune makes us acquainted with strange bed¬ 
fellows, but a cobra would stagger most people.’ 

‘It’s * fact aU the same,’ rejoined the doctor, 
oracularly. ‘ Bless you! if that surprises you, I ’ll 
tell you one or two more ; and then I ’ll call on 
the Judge, who I know ha.s one at least oi a nature 
to make your hair curl, for I ’ve heard him tell 
it. Well then, I was assisting once at a hurra- 
khana or big dinner-party, and we had all been 
extremely vivacious. At last the ladies rose to 
depart; When just past the muslin skirts of a 
very pretty girl who had been my right-hand 
neighbour, there glided a cobra, which forthwith ! 
made for the open window behind us; but w ts 
attacked and killed before it could escape. The 
y(mng lady, not unnaturally, got rather hyste-; 
rical; but she soon came round, and then told 
us what, considering all the circunihlanccs tln'ro . 
was not the slightest reason to disbelieve, that 
during the progress of the dinner her foot luul on ' 
several different occasions touched a soft object,' 
which once or tivice moved slightly, hut which she [ 
concluded to be a pet dog belonging to the master 
of the house, which she knew to be perfectly quiet' 
and good-tempered. The dog, however, had nut j 
been in the room at all; and the object she had ' 
touched had undoubtedly been the cttiled-up snake, I 
whose bite would have been speedily fatal to the | 
poor girl, who little gw'ssed the awful risk ".he had 
so narrowly escapi'd.’ 

Various ejaculations followed this anecdote. 
‘Now really, doctor ! ’ from Mr Tloherts. 

‘Solemn fact, my dear sir,’ replied Di lipamish. 
‘I saw the thing hapjien with my own eyp‘<, and j 
hy no means omitt«‘d to reflect that the young 
lady sat next to me, and the calf of my log wjis ' 
not far off, and might have come handy, as an I 
Iri.shman would say. 

‘ Now for one other anecdote, and then perhai)S 
the Jiidife will kindly follow suit. One of oiir I 
sergeantb wives had a little boy of about a year 
old. The child was asleep one day in a wicker ' 
cradle, over which his mother Ind spread a lii/ht 
chintz Cjuilt, to protect the infant from the flies. 
She was engaged in some household matters in the 
next room, quite assured of the boy’s safetj^, as she I 
was close at hand, and could liear his slightest' 
niovoraent. Some cause or other took her into ] 
the apartment where the child lay ; and glancing 
at the cradle, she lieheld a terrible sight. Tlie 
infant lay in a deep and tranquil slumber; hut 
.at the foot of the cradl^ coiled ui> on the quill, 
was a snake, which the least motion of the chi1(l 
might at any moment disturb and irritate, when 
the most frightfiul result would probably follow. I 
Knowing herself to be powerless for good, the poor | 
mother cast an agonised look on her sleeping 
babe, and with trembling limbs slipped from the 
room and rushed to the place whore .she knew slie 
.should find her husband. In a moment he had 
decided what to do ; and seizing some implpment 
with a forked extremity, he followed his wife back 
to the house. Stepping softly up to the cradle, 
with one swift movement he dexterotisly twitched 
the deadly reptile from the spot where it lay, and 
with a well-aimed blow killed it on the ground*' 


where it lell. Nothing like presence of min4 
on stick ocossions; no time for delibemMon with 
cobras. Now I think I have pretty well done my 
share of the talkii^, and harrowed yonr feelingo 
up to the proper pitch for the Judge’s story,’ 

The wOTthy Judge thus append to, cleared 
his throat, and looking round the group, which 
had by this time become cousiderahly larger than 
at first, he observed with a smile: ‘ Upon my 
word, we look for all the world like a mrcle of 
natives listening to one of their story-tellers. I 
don’t know that I feel up to the subject; the 
doctor has taken me quite at a disadvantage. 
Men with his powers of narration should have 
mercy on their less highl)' gifted neighbours. I 
atii sure you can tell the story far better youraelf, 
doctor.’ 

‘ Time about is fair-play, Judge,’ n-plied the 
doctor jocosely. ‘You were an eye-witness; J was 
not.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the Judge; ‘I .suppose I must 
try. Once u]>on a time then-~to begin liki> the old 
l.iiry fale.s -I was a smart young fellow, like a 
good many of you here ; and 1 was lucky enough 
to obtain a C’ivil appointment, w'hich was a verj 
good thing in those day.s, and isn’t a had thing 
now, let me tell you. My father had an old 
friend, a civilian, who lived in Bombay ; urn I 
when J landed, I found a very cordial invitation 
awaiting me to go to this gentleman’^ houw, an<I 
stay as long as fuiled my convenience. A nino 
worthy, kind, and hospitable old genth nuiu he 
was; nobody could have hce-n a more Ninci’n” 
friend; he would h.ive gone miles to dn any one 
he liked a service, ile liad one special t.iult how¬ 
ever, or weakness we may rather call it—he was 
very fond of practical joking.’ 

‘A most dctestahlo vice, if you’ll excuse bad 
language,’ interpolated the doctor. 

‘It is indeed,’ resumed tlie Judge ; ‘and I trnd 
none of our young friemh here will ever be gailty 
of it, for it is neither clevei’ nor genlbunanly. 
!Mv friend Mr (Jordon jm<t a gentleman howcn’cr ; 
blit iu those days more latitude in nnnner.^ was 
permitted; such things would not lie toleiat-'d 
now. In addition to vanous foolish little tricks 
which Mr Gordon was fond of p'u/in.' off upon 
his guest", especially ujion th,- “grlll^,” lie Iiad 
one favourite joke, which hud beeume a c’onsUint 
habit with him, so lliat ho raiely encounleied 
a new-comer without porpetiating it, if tlie 
opportunity offered. Thi>> was to pick up a 
stick, hit of matting, oi rope, oi anything that 
came handy, and throw it against the person he 
wished to startle, at the same time exclaiming; 

“ A snake ! ” Some of them merely smili*d and 
took no further notice; other.', perhaps started and 
looked uneasy for a moment, and this deligdited 
the old gentleman; while a lew were found who 
were visibly annoyed, and did not see the joke at 
all. It was certainly a very weak one. However, 
he seemed to find il entertaining, for he constantly 
perpetrated it, till he one day received a les.son, 
which undoubtedly cured him of that trick, and J 
think of a good many others. 

‘He was walking in his compound or garden 
one afternoon with two or three friends. I was 
there too, and with me was one of the _ young 
men who had come out at the same time as 
myself, and who had called that day to see mo, 
and had been hospitably invited to remaiu to 







He Aud I wm slmMng abetti; % otas 
selveo, when the cmtrae of on; walk brought 
ue oloae to the spot where Hr Gordon and nis 
friends wore chafing. In a moment tbe old 
gentleman stooped down to a little tuft of herb^e 
beside him, seized what looked like a small stick 
or bit of branch, and flung it against my friend 
Mr Ashley, saying quickly: “There’s a snake 1” 

I had heard this so often now that I did not even 
smile, but just clanoed at Ashley with a look 
meant to say : “Never mind ; it’s only his little 
joke! ” My eye fell on his bent arm, where the 
object thrown by Mr Gordon had alighted ; it 
had not fallen off, but bad remained there. That 
moment it liegan to move; and with a sensation 
of horror, which to niy dying day I can never j 
forget, I saw the reared lieaa anil small bright 
eyes of a krait, one of the moat poisonous siiakes 
in India! Its bite w'us all but certain deatli, 
and that in u very short time. “Stand still!” 

I cried in an iigony. “Do not stir, AhIiIuv, 
as yon value your life! ” One glance, and the 
brave young fellow coiaprehenilcd the situation. 
The .snake was now slowly ctirling itsidf about his 
shoulder. If he slmddered, I never saw it; indeed 
my eyes wen* riveted upon the horrid sjjcctacle, 
and I prayed as I had nev(3r done before, that 
tliis mo^t terribhi J'ate might be averted Irom my 
prior friend. .Just one glanct* I ventured at Mr ' 
Oordoii, who with his Iriends had turned round j 
on hearing my <‘X(*laniatioiH, and stood .-ilently ^ 
by. Slid a*- the grave, hardly daiing to hre.ithe. 
The jioer nld gentleman was pileoin to m*c. Jli-' 
tace \^a^ jiale u*' death, his eyes almosi starting ' 
from his head, great drojis o| persjnratinn stood 
on lii ioreheari. “Mercy' O God, mercy!” 1 
heard him once faintly mninuir. j 

‘ You mud lememtier that all this occurred in 
les^ than a minute, in iar time than 1 have ' 
taken to fell it. Ihit what an age it seemed ! 

A ml if it fell so to me, Md^at must it have been 
to the ])oor f'dl'iw who knew that his only chame 
va^ to icmaiu jieifectly still ! lie did so. lie 
stood ns if lie were made of atone, never moving 
even a muscle. The snake cianled lound hm 
neck and sh')Uldei>, re.ired ilselt lor a moment 
against his head, nml again J saw its horrid 
glitt«*ring eyes. Once mou; it curled itself round 
his arm, and tlien, .alt(‘r a moment’s pan«e, it 
glided dovrn Iuh leg tu the ground, and rapidly ' 
made ofl in the direction of u hedge not fur oti, i 
where wo did not attempt to jiursue it, being 
only too relieved by its disappearance. “ Thank 
God! you’re sale. Oh, thank Goil tor it!” said 
Mr Gordon, rushing up to young Asliley, and 
seizing him warmly by the band. “ My dear 
young fellow, can you ever forgive me for 1 
never, never can forgive myself ! ()ne thing, how¬ 
ever, T am erred. Never from this day lorwaivl 
slmll 1 do such a senseless idiotic thing again- - 
never, never ! ” “ Perhaps it will be as well sir,” 
replied Ashley with a faint attempt at a smile ; 
but the next instant he fainted. The strain bail 
bo(‘n tremendous ; and it was a good while before 
ho came round. He was not ultimately the wome 
for his fright liowevqr, and the incident proved 
CTcatly to his advantage ; for be found a staunch 
friend in Mr Gordon, who never forgot the peril 
to wlijcli he had exjiosed the yonn^ man, and did 
all in his power to assist him in his proto-don, of 
wliich he afterwards became a very successiul and 


jowmbet. And «o endti iocttkdbifthm 
^ evoniitgfB’ eatcsrtaiiunent.* n^eziiiipQai 
ir®ftby leaned back in bis deek-dwdr ndlii 
an expre^on of oonsiderahle relief, and 
his hand in a d^recating manner, in reply to the 
thankehe received from the circle who had b^n 
listening to him. 

‘Story-telling is like eating; it only wants a 
beginning,’ observed Dr Beamish cheerfully. ‘I 
knew the Judge would come nobly out of the 
difficulty; and I see Mr Barry there has an anec¬ 
dote at the tip of his tongue. Let us have it, my 
dear sir, by all means.’ 

‘ Curiously enough,’ said Mr Barry, ‘ that story 
of the Judge’s reminded me of a case that 
happened many years'ago in my district. I did 
not see the occurrence myself; but a man who 
did told me about it, and in fact the thing was 
perfectly well known. It took place at a dinner¬ 
party or social gathering of some kind. A lady 
sat down to the piano, and had just begun to play, 
when some one chanced to Iook at the leg of the 
music-stool on which she was seated, and perceived 
something moving there. A closer inspection 
shew(*d that the moving object was a snake, one of 
a most venomous species. It Imd been closely 
coiled round tbe spiral leg of the stool; and when 
tin* ])oor hidy unconsciously seated herself in its 
vicinity, it had been disturbed, and immediately 
began to move. She was quickly warned oi' her 
great danger, and urged to sit ]>erfectly still, which 
she very heroically md, not stirring hand or foot, 
or uttering a cry. It must have been a fearfully 
trying ordeal tor the })oor thing, as there was 
no telling Avhat course of action the snake might 
imi'sue. 1 fowever, in this case it never touched her 
at all; hut alter curling round and round the 
music-,dool for half a miimie or so, it dropped on 
the iloor, and wa*^ killed before it could effect its 
escape.’ 

‘How excesrivcly unpleasant!’ said a young 
iellow; one of tlmse, like myself, new to Indian 
life and e.\p(*rieuces. ‘Why, the horrid reptiles 
.*«eem to im-el you at every turn ! Is no pl.ace safe 
from them ?’ 

‘l>on’t he alarmed, my dear sir,’ replied the 
doctor easily; ‘the snakes are not so frequently 
encountered after all, the poisonous ones at least. 
And though it is uuhui)pily the case that thousands 
of ])eople, chiedy natives, lose their lives by 
snakes, there are at the same time nuuiheiJi'SS 
instanceh in which those who have been liitten by 
the les.s d.uig(*vtnus species have recover'd, and in 
fact suffered little or no uneasiness. Tliere are 
])lenty of harudess snakes, but you are not sure 
which are which, for a time. The storie.s you 
have been hearing an* what w*c may call “special 
cases.’” 

Among the group that h.id formed on the deck 
was an Indian chujnain, w'ho had been listening to 
all that had gone on, but had not hitherto taken 
any active part in it. 

‘If you will allow me,’ he now observed, ‘ I will 
tell you a very curious and melaucboly incident 
that happened on one# occasion in a church where 
I was conducting the ser\'ico. Th,e windows and 
doors w’ore of course all \\;ide open, and through'* 
one of those open doors a cobra glided into tne 
clnircL 1 did not notice it myaelf, but several of the 
congregation did, and were not unreasonably much 
fllanued. The beadle, a native, was forlunatdy 
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< ihe aleirt; he soAnsged to prSonrc a tnlwar, 
irith which he eat off the creature’s head before it 
had time to do any mischief. Trantjuillity was 
restored, and the service proceeded to its close, 
when many of the congregation went to look at 
the dead snalce as it lay headless on the ground. 
Among them was a man who, in his curiosity to 
examine the reptile, put his foot on the head and 
rolled it towards him ; when he instantly uttered 
a loud exclamation and drew his foot away. By I 
some means or other, ho had contrived to set in 
action the muscular appai’atus attached to the | 
poison-fangs, which had darted violently h)r\vard 
and struck him on the foot. All remedies were 
useless; in half an hour the poor fellow was a I 
corpse ; proving, with a vengeance, the awful viru¬ 
lence of the poison of the cobra da capollo ! ’ 

This was our last anecdote. It was getting late, 
darkness was setting in, and it was about the time 
when the Judge, the doctor, and some of the j 
othei-8 were in the habit of turning in for a nightly 
rubber of whist. An adjournment was made 
therefore by most of the party to the cabin, Dr 
Beamish bringing np the rear with the chaplain. i 

‘Very enrious incident that you have just 
related, Mr Lane,’I heard him say, as ho de-'Ceiulod 
the stairs ; ‘ I must really make a note of it.’ 

'Yes,’ calmly rc])Ued the ciiapkiu, ‘but never¬ 
theless terrildy true.’ 

(Our readers will he startle<l tu learn that 
according to a return published in January lb78, 
no fewer than twenty-two thousand human beings 
lost their lives in India during the previous year, 
by snake-bites ! Thi.s lamentable sacrifice of life 
is ocaisioned not only by the cohr.i and krait, 
but by other deadly .species, and notably by a 
snake, barely a foot long, the L(hi<< cannntn, 
known also by the name of Kuppev or Fooi'a. 

The etfects produced by snake-bite van u'cord¬ 
ing to the specie.s. Thus, the bite of the cobra 
produces coma aiul speedy death, wheieas the 
poison of others, such as Kussell’s viper, produces 
excessive pain, convulsions, and mually ileatb. 
The bite of Krhm carinnta cause-, blood to oo/e 
from the pores of the victim, who, alter iiiejenng 
for a week or more, succumbs to the fatal ponon. 

Tlie number of harmless snakes is enormously in 
excess of the vellomoll^ specie^, else the mortality 
W'ould unquestionably be greater even than it 
is ; and it is to be deidored that more strenuous, 
measures are not taken to eradicate, as far as 
possible, a tribe of animals so deadly to man.—Eo. ] 

THE TWO SEXES. 

THtJ following pointed observations, whiili ajqn-ar 
in the American Socialisf, may be ipioted in con- 
finuation of the views we have jiiopouuded in 
the article Fashionable Vagaries, in a recent 
number of the Journal. 

* As to the question of the sexes, J think that 
woman’s love of dress is the stamp of her infe¬ 
riority, It ends the discussion with me. 1 can’t 
respect my sex as I do tlife other while we are 
,BUch creatures of dress. Here a man and his wifl¬ 
are projecting a jourm^'. The man is equipped 
in an hour, and Ids attention is free lor the 
higher considerations of the occa.sion ; Imt the 
woman must have a week for her preparations, 


and starts off fs^ed out with shopping, sad dress¬ 
making, and pacing. Oo to Wilhelinj’s concert, 
The gentlemen performers are not distinguished 
at all by their dress, unless it is by its simplicity. 
■VVilhelmj’s black coat is buttoned across bis breast 
up to his collar, and his wristbands are quite 
inconspicuous. But the lady singer comes in 
dragging a peacock’s tail unspread, and tattooed 
from head to foot with celours, and frills, and 
embroidery. What is a w'edding to a woman I It 
is a bride’s satins, and laces, and jewels. The 
sentiment of the circumstance is all smothered 
in dress. She can neither feel solemn nor gay— 
she is a spectacle of clothes. You bring me 
Scripture for her relief; “ Clan a maid forget her 
ornament, or n bride her attire I ” I don’t say 
she can any more than a leopard can change his 
spots; I only say it is something w'hich stamps 
her inferiority. 

‘If you <[Uote revel.ition, I will quote nature. 
Accimling to nature, man should he apparelled 
in brighter cidours and with more faucilul decora¬ 
tion than woman, and .should think more of his 
apiiear.ince. See the peacock, and gobbler, and 
rooster, and the male birds generally. The lion 
cuUivate-j a flowing mane, hut the lione-s wears 
her hair as meek as a Methodist. The human 
femah* seems to have lost her natural ])U*-stige, 
ami is fain to make herself attractive in mere¬ 
tricious M'ays. 

‘Imagine a man compres.-.ing hi.s lihs with stays, 
or trammelling liis legs with skills; let alone 
swathing them after the mummy fashion of to¬ 
day. Imiurine him spemling aii himr every morn¬ 
ing in living las hair for a d.iy-long toinient. 
lie vill h.wo his dress su\)sorvient to health and 
comfort, and fieedoiu of hi« .till ami motion. Ii'oii 
fay he is in bondage to the cbange.s of tashion 
Us much as the vonieii are. Itiit Ik* conliives 
to keep the.se conditions intact. Ilia new .styles 
are not allowed to intrench on his comfort and 
1 health, ami the higher inteiesta ol lile. If he 
changes the eut ot his i, ar, he. .still keeps the 
sweetnes, and iiueonseioiisness of .short locks ; lie 
does not let them grow iiKonceuiently long, or 
canker his he.id with a frowsy chignon. It lie 
changes the faJiiou of his coat, it is almost nu- 
noticeabh', .and you iii.ay be siuv it is at no sacrifice 
ot case, ilis ]»anfal()on.s may be cut a little more 
bagging or a little more statuesipie, but never with 
trails or any inijiediment to lii.s natural gait. Ilis 
i hat i alwaj's the same serviceable sun-shade, and 
I his laj) the- same jtrotectioii from the weather, no 
I m.ittei what the details of style. 

‘Well, you say tliat the women dress to please 
the men, and if women are foolish, men make 
them so. My an.swer to that is, that men are as 
fond ol jileasing women as women are of pleasing 
men, and more .so; hut tliey have, wit enougli 
to accomplish their object without the monstrous 
s.aerilices women make. Whether any amount of 
education and opportunity will give women this 
wit, or diminish the advantage man lias gained, 
remains to he seen.' 


Printed and l^ublislied by W. & K. CHAMBER, s, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Kow, Lokuom, and 339 fiieb Street, Euimbubsu. 
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l>(‘ pretty sure to jAay havoc with the hirde. 

I lie this as it may—plenty of Birds without plenty 
j ol covert is almost if not quite as had as the 
other alternative. One way of making a hag when 
'there is no covert is hy ‘driving’ the birds and 
shooting tlieni as they pass; hut it is a well- 
known fact that driving spoils the future shooting 
(HI any but very extensive heats. I have beaitl 
of good hags being made when covert is scarce, by 
! means-of an artifichd kite shaped to represent a 
I liawk; hut somehow, I cannot reconcile this with 
j ideas of tine sjiort. 

I The First ot September is the day for English 
' sportsmen ; and what a host of recollections it calls 
I up to the mind of a veteran gunner of some fifty 
mences, ‘What about the birds?’ is the ques-| yeav'.’standing I 1 low pheasant it is to stroll round 
tion Ihut has been anxiously .i^ked by one sports- i the fields with such a one on the evening before 
man of another all tliroagh this exceptionally 


THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 

BY AN OBI) M'OUThMXN. 

Two feasts in the sportsman’.s year are already 
past. The richer part of the sporting community 
have had nearly three weeks’ recreation among 
the grouse. Knee-deep in pnrjilo heather, or sur¬ 
rounded by lichen-grown boulders and balibliiig 
mountain streams, they have revelled in the pure 
ftesh air of hill-side and ])lain. 

After tlie 12th August, the next red-letter day 
wliii li concerns the s])ortsinan is the date which 
stands at the head of this paper, on which day, in 
England at all events, jiartridge-shooting coiu- 


wet summer. The rain we had during the lime 
wlieu the all-imjiortant operation of hatching out 
was taking ]>lace must have causc'd considerable 
anxiety to those wIk» rely upon the jdump gray 
bird for their season’s )]>oit. However strong 
and numerous the youngsters may be wlimi 
liatchecl, continued wet weather is sure to be fatal 
to many of them. In a rainy time, insect.s are 
scarce, and many a weary round does the fond 
bird-mother go with her brood trailing after her, 
giadually getting draggled and wet and cold as 
they toil through the drenched corn or over tin* 
sodden soil. One by one they drop behind and 
die ; ^vhile the old bird—whose instinct, although 
it supplies her with many a stratagem to draw off 
an intruder from her as yet helpless progeny, does 
not teach her the art of counting—-continues her 
watchful care o\'er the survivors, happily uncou- 
sciotxs of any falling off in the number of her 
broodf Many a promising season is spoiled by the 
rain; and yet of course showers are very neces¬ 
sary, as without raiu the root-crop is a failure; 
anil in many places sportsmen are dependent on 
A good crop of mangold or swedes or turnips 
as covert for the birds when the time for shoot¬ 
ing them arrives. Some savants say that tin' raiu 
that is necessary to secure a good root-croj* will 


the First, and hear him sing tne praises of what 
, he is sure to term ‘ the good old times! ’ How 
enjoyable are bis tales niient the shooting capa¬ 
bilities of the veritable flint-locked ‘Joe Manton,’ 

* that li.uigs on tlie rack in solitary grandeur in the 

* study at home ! How refre.slung arc his stories 
I relating to a celebrated strain of pointers that 

liave been tor generations in the family! How 
I ‘Don’ one day jumping over a stile winded some 
I bird"?, and halted as if jiaralysed as he alighted on 
the ground, afraid to move for fear of disturbing 
I them. How ‘ Major’ the old water-spaniel flushed 
I a couple of ducks in the beck yonder, which fell 
' to the M.inton mentioned above, but were both of 
i them only winged; .and the old man's eye lights 
up as lie tells how ‘ JMajor,’ who bad never been 
known to hurt a bird before, and who never did 
afterwards, xvhen he had tried in vain to carry 
both at once, came to the conclusion that it 
could not bo done. How ‘Major,’ after due 
deliberation, carefully killed om* bird and put it 
down upon the bank, while he swam over the 
i beck with the live oife, and after delivering it 
safe and sound to his master, went back, xvithout 
being told, for the other onfe he had left behind. 
And the old mau chuckles wij;h delight when he 
adds : ‘ Ah, my boy! you don’t get dogs like old 
“(ftlajor” nowadays.’ 
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Pointers are almost done away with for partritljiii- 
shooting, and retrievers substituted; these, how¬ 
ever, have to be led by keepers, to prevent their 
qjoiling sport Indeed, it is quite a ([uestion 
whether shooting as it is often now practised ran be 
called sport The introduction of breech-loader' has 
changed everything. On largo manors, guns enough 
to fill a field come together ; a line is fonued, and 
quick march! is the order of the day. 1 f bird is 
winged, a retriever is slipped ior a few moments, 
and if he finds it immediately, well anti good ; but 
if not, the whole lino, M'ith the exception perhaps 
of the man ’tsho winged the bird, is impatient to 
be off again : and ‘ Hover,’ as soon as he can be 
caught- which is often a matter t>f time and diffi¬ 
culty—is taken in hand by his keeper, and the 
bird* is left, badly wounded it may be, to die by 
inches. 

I for one, should like to have a day in the style 
of ‘fifty years ago,’ when two guns—flint looks 
of course—were considered ample; with pointer.-, 
which retrieved, and in fact did everything but 
speak, and which, moreover, were broken as well 
as bred by the sportsman Uim&ell'. A leisiuely 
comfortable wiidk, with no keeper to bother 3 ou, 
but a cheery companion of the Izaak IValtuu sort, 
who could interweave timely and genial conversa¬ 
tion w'ith the shooting, and who above all things 
knew when to hold his tongue. How pleasant 
to be received with a cheery welcome by old- 
fasltioned farmers, their equally old-fas-hioued 
wives, and their comely, healthy-looking daugh¬ 
ters; to leave them a brace, and to taste their 
sparkling cider, meeting with nothing but smile.-, 
of welcome and hearty good-wislie.s for your sport 
every wheie! 

Too often nowadays the farmers, if they get any 
game at all from the people who shoot over their 
land, must be satisfied it an officious keeper—to 
lighten his own load perliaps, or to get some¬ 
thing to drink—suggest.s that Mr So-and-so would 
like a hare; though I am bound to confei-H theic 
are many notable exce)»li()ns to this unworthy 
plan. It really does seem luirJ that a iiuuier, on 
whose corn the biids have fed all tlu-ir lives, and 
who has in a measure preserved tlnun all tlirou„h 
the year, and so in realitj- {.upplieil the game — 
it does seem hard, 1 say, that the farmi-r not 
only may not shoot a brace lor himself, hut too 
often does not even got any given him by the 
shooter who tramps over his land, scares las stock, 
breaks his fences, and invariably finds fault at the 
close of tlie day if the bag i.s not big enough to 
satisfy bis inordinate rapacity. Se]tt(‘mber i- now 
here. Once again the fields will ring again, and 
the woods around will echo and re-echo with shots 
fired in stubble and root, in hedgerow and clover. 
The annual slaughter of the genus yMrdiVwill li.ive 
Itegun, and the momentous—^to sporWuen at all 
events—question, ‘How about the Imvlst’ will in 
many instances have been answered piacticall}'. 

I would recommend intending shooters in the 
early part of the season not to shirk their ivork, 
but to look their land very thoroughly. More 
birtk are passed over by cutting off corners, taking 
wide sweeps, and leaving the stubbles luisearchedj^ 
than many people are aware of. A .unali (piaiitity 
of ground thoroughly beaten is sure to afford 
more sport than a ’argo number of acie-, nierely i 
scrambmd over—provided of course the birds arc | 
there. Many a sportsman leaves off after u long 


day’s sliooting dissatisfied with himself, his do^, 
bis keepers, his sport, and his bag, solely because 
ho imagined that the way to have plenty of sport 
was to walk hastily through the best pieces of 
covert, entirely disregarding little bits of rough 
I meadows, grassy banks overgrown with thistles and 
rough herbage; and above all, the shady comers 
of fields dxtring the heat of the .day. Straight 
powder, an even temper, jolly companions, and 
a healthy mind in a healthy body, are all neces¬ 
sary for thorough and sudeessful enjoyment of 
either the best or the worst sport that one’s 
shooting can affonl. 

The evevirHj of the First is by no means the 
least enjoyahiu part of the day. Many a sports¬ 
man who.se eye is gcttiim dim, and whose suvery 
locks display traces of Time’s wanton fingers, can 
look back, perhaps, to some September evening 
long, long ago in the dim vista of the past, and 
call to minci the close of a certain never-to-be- 
forgotten (lay’s shooting, when, as he was sajmter- 
I iiig about fh(' l.iwn, watching the full harvest- 
moon rise so softly and so gently above the trees 
in all its splendour, he was emboldened by the 
I .still loveliness of the evening and the charming 
natural repose of tilings around him, to say a few 
words tliat reiuh’red him happy for life. 

And now his son, i>erchancu being in the same 
‘ fond pre<licament, liangs on his father’s lips —to 
I use a cla.ssical expression—a.s the old man relates 
^ his past Sejitember memories; and steids sheepish 
glances at a sister’s friend who happens to he 
.staying at the ll.ill. And then on the same lawn, 
and near the idi-uticail spot perhaps, 

iu her ear he whispers gaily: 

‘ If my heart by signs e.m tell, 

Maiden, I have watched thee daily, 

And I think thou lovVt me welL’ 

, While his fair companion .ilso sore smitten— 

Ri-plies in accents fainter : 

‘Theic la lume I love like tlve ! ’ 

i Man is an iuiitafive animal; and the advice I 
' give to 3 ’^oung sportsmen who wish to render 
I this September the bajipiost in their lives, is to 
lollow the example mentioned above. Tennyson 
is a iir t-rale ]K)et to grow bi-ntinieiital over, and 
when asdsted b\ Nature in tin- shape of a lovely 
I September evening, he is iierlectly irresistible. 
Kj j)erto crede. 

yoUNfl LORD PENRITH. 

CUAPTl.n L,—THU MILL OF DEATH. 

Ratx, rain, and always rain, ever and always. 
It rained in Cornwall as if it had never rained 
before, fiercely, incessantly, as if of storm and 
I evil weather there should be no end. It is, no 
doubt, cpiite a mistaken impression on the popular 
I mind which attributes eternal rain, as one of. its 
abiding features, to the ancient realm of King 
Mark the Luckless. There are bright sunny days 
on that rock-cradled promontory, when the coy 
scent of the golden gorse-fiower mingles with the 
perfume of the shy myrtle, and when Cornwall 
seems dry enough. But when it rains, the Cornish 
rain is very real, pitiless, and persistent, and so 
it was just then; while in Dorsetshire and Hamp- 
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bWw the light hoar-1 . ost of winter was silvering 
the grass blades. 

But if the rain' that beat against the window- 
panes of old Captain Job Trawl, sick now, and 
bedridden, in the low-lying outskirts of Treport, 
was heavy and continual, fiercer still was its 
beating upon the slated roof of the Mawth Mill, 
and on the lofty table-land of which the Mawth 
Mill occupied the lughest angle. High above, at 
the head of the glen, loomed aloft, over the ruined 
castle of the Idontmbrts, and over the Mill that 
had boon an engine of their tyranny, the shajie- 
less ungainly mass of the one mountain in the 
district, grim and gaunt Pen Mawth, where the 
rocks cropped barely out from the thin soil. 

Th(! Mill couM work no more. The great 
wheel, with its weighty float-hoanls, wsis chaineil 
lip now, and protected, so far as was possible, 
against the fury of the downward ciuTent, by 
hoardings of stout limber hurriedly put up ; while 
every sluice and flood-gate ha<l been opened to 
the fullest pitch, to let the rushing torrent go imt 
into the lower stream tint bniwled on towards 
Tregunnow. The men in the employment of the 
Black Miller came up still from tlu ir hamlet in 
the dell, tinnMly to bike the orders of their brute 
master, as once tiieir forefathers had crept to the 
Jsorniau baron’s gate to learn the pleasure of the 
feudal loitl wlio hod his hire<l horsemeai in leash, 
ready to let slip, like bloodhounds, against those 
who angere<l him. 

Jfaipli Swart, in these latter days, ajipeared 
raor<- .‘-'■ll-willed and uiort* morose than ever he 
had been before. He dr.ink deeply, iu solitude, 
as it w.is his nature it, drink; and on the few 
o<‘casipns on whi'h he ajtpeared in public, his 
dusky face was emjmipled by the ellecls of strong 
lupior, and liis sjieecli thicker than usual, it 
cijually deciiled and iin]>enous. 

‘Word and blow, *\iasht Swart’s worse tlian 
en4om is!’ said the uiueli-eu<luitiig iieasaiits 
vliohad to deal with the terror ol the couiilry- 
Sid(‘, and whose habitual turn ol mind was (|Uite 
unlike that ot tlie bolder and blutler population 
of the coast. Jan Pennant, llie itshermaii, would 
not have, cowcreit before even Ualjdi .Swart as he 
did before his teriihle cieditoi, the Jowder, frail, 
plij-ieally, hut armed ciqi-a-pie iu the strong 
armour ol money. 

^'e'-, it 1 aied, the rushing stream tliat had its 
birth on the crest of heath-clad, .sh.ipeles-' Pen 
[Mawth, and gurgled through the deep ravine, 
burst out, brattling over the stones iu tlie rolling 
upland beyond, and then swirled on pa»t the 
rocky jilatform on whieh stooil TTeguunow (duirch- 
town. The hm^ying meadow-, between that ugly 
water-shed and the coast, had been swamped lor 
W'ecks past. Boats, had there been any boats, 
would have supplied the best means of coiiammi- 
cation between some of the inland villages. (!attle 
had been drowned, bridges washed from their jhers, 
sheep had perifhed helplessly, and ricks had been 
floated off, and still the rain fell. It Avas a wetter 
winter than any Yule-tide of all the years since 
Ralph Swart had been the tenant ol the Mawth 
Mill. Little recked the Black Miller of the rain. 
If he remembered it, it was with anathemas 
against the stoppage of hia mill, and the cost 
which the repairs entailed on him. No reasonable 
precaution did he neglect; but the men who 
worked for him—hired from Tregunnow auvl other 


places near—plied saw and adze, and hammer and 
spike-nail, and spade and pick, as tW would 
never have plied them for my lord or Sir John, 
with ail the liberal flow of ale from the Hall’s 
buttery-hatch to stimulate their efforts. And th«^ 
would turn to and fro in their horny palms the 
money Ralph Swart paid them, and breathe on it 
for luck, and feel uncomfortable as they tlurost it 
iu their pockets at last. 

What cared the Black Miller for rain or lower¬ 
ing skies ! The storms that lashed his house, and 
raged about his glen, and stripped the thin coating 
of peat from the slippery stones of the hill above, 
were to liim sources of trifling annoyance. What 
r»‘ally seemed to preoccupy Ralph Swart was the 
mm-arrival of some letter which surely ought to 
have reached him ere this, and in quest of which 
he visited Tregunnow so often and so scowlingly, 
that the timid post-mistress, as she looked up from 
her sorting, to say, ‘Nothing to-day, Mr Swart,’ 
felt it as a relief when the retiring tramp of heavy 
boots told that the man had withdrawn his big 
presence from the narrow office. Ho was much 
iu Tregunnow, just then, was Ralph Swart, always 
in })ul)Uc-houses, drinking deep, but convivial 
never; aud eitlier a stealthy listener to other 
men’s talk, or engaged in the jierusal of the beer- 
stained and dog’s-eared country newspapers that 
littered the tables of Imr and taproom. 

It roared, the stream, as it came doAvn, flinging 
liigh the sudden jets of wild fountains into the air, 
as the rushing water spouted fortli from auiong the 
houldens that blocked its course, climbing farther 
and farther up tlio rocky gorge, sending heajw of 
white froth across the black depths oT the mill- 
dam, and encroaching hourly on croft and pasture, 
as the sea, iu some counties, wins roods and acres 
from the land. Higher up than the mill, far up 
tlu' humpbacked height of dark and shapeless Ben 
.M.awth, the few hind-, who earned their bread by 
toiling there whispered one 1 > another, as they 
trudged back from their work, or at the doors of 
the red-brick Shiloh or Ebeuezer that they attended 
for the sake of stinging sermons, hymn-singing, 
<iud spiritual e.\citemeut, how’ very bad things 
looked. Nathan’s field of oats w'as a part of tlic 
swamp now, ami had moved ofl’, bodily, with the 
moving peat aud turbid water. Farmer Bloss had 
lost two -.tacks, sucked down by the quagmire tliat 
had sw'allowed half a score of strayed sheeji on 
Monday last. There w.is more mud than Sw'edish 
turni[»s (jii Mr Dean’s ten-acre patch. The black 
t.irn at the top ol' the bill W'as seething as if a 
mighty tire burned below, aud the foam and foul 
biii)bleK overffowed even to the naked stones and 
furze lieyond. 

Jn the hamlet that sbelterod the handful of 
adult labouring men, descendants of those w'hom 
the Montmo^l^ had eiimpiered and enslaved so long 
ago, who yet clung to the old place, and yet earned 
a frugal livelihood from the barren soil, there was 
much doubt as to whether K.iliih Swart the Miller 
‘ought to be told' of the (kingor he ran iu obsti- 
natmy holding on to piwhapa the most ejcpoaed 
poailioii for niile.s arouml. The women were-»for 
leaving the ‘foreignev,’ wlio bad been a quarter 
of a century resident there, to shift f(/r himself. 
Ralph Swart’s mamier.s wpre not calculated to ‘ 
endear him to the gentler sex. But the men had 
less easy couscience.s, and after touch growling over 
the tobacco-pipes, a sort of gruff remonstrance was 
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made with the Black Miller on the score of his 
persistent solitary residence in the flooded glen in 
each weather. 

Ralph Swart was not drunk—he was never that 
—^but inflamed and quarrelsome witli drink when 
the deputation reached him, towards sundown. It 
was long remembered how the Black Miller had 
stood on his door-step with the orange gleam 
of the setting sun falling in unwholesome lustre 
on his swarthy face and harsh lineaments, as he 
railed at the officious cowardice of those who 
came to utter a reluctant word of well-meant 
warning. 

‘Pack of meddlers!’ he had said savagely, 
‘pack of croaking crows I Be off, fools 1 and may 
your black tarn smother your own thick skulls 
and lazy bodies—ye whey-faced curs ! Take that 
for your pains, neighbours!’ And with that he 
slammed the door, and drew holt, and set bar, 
regardless of wailing wind and beating rain, as he 
was of the well-intended advice of those who dwelt 
near him. 

That night every inhabitant of Mawth hamlet 
was awakened by a roar and a crash, Jis thougli 
the great sea itself, bursting its harriers, had made 
its resistless way inland. There was rattling of 
loose rocks, and the crash and fall of masonry, 
and the snapping of tree-trunks too weak to bear 
the pressure laid on them. And amidst the fiendish 
uproar and tumult, amidst shrieking wind and 
lashing rain, and the roar of the triumphant water, 
arose a frightened voice that cried aloud how the 
black tam on Pen Mawth, swollen long, had hurst 
for the second time in eight hundred years, ami 
filled the glen, and how Mill .and Miller, and all 
that drew the breath of life within that desolate 
ravine, had perished in the darkness, amidst the 
inundation that had swept down, pitiless, from the 
mountain-side! 

CHAPTER LI.—RALPH RWART’s HEIRESS. 

Day had dawned, and the red streaks in the sky 
had changed, slowly, into the reluctant light of 
a stormy winter morning, as a party of wayfarers, 
coming up from Tregunnow, approached the ravine 
in which the Mawth Mill was built. Some of 
them wore police helmets and police nnii'orrns, 
others were in the garb of ordinary life. That 
B^wart form in front can belong to no other 
than Hugh—so long called Ashton in these pages 
—while beside him is Mr Dicker, wliom even his 
London engagements and world-wide business have 
not prevented from bein^ present on this occasion ; 
and at the capitalist’s elbow walks a stout-built, 
pleasant-visaged man, the first sight of whose 
well-fed face suggests visions of oil-cake, root- 
crops, and gold medals vigorously competed for 
at the Agricultural Hall- in Islington, but who 
probably knows nothing of beef until it reaches 
the hatcher’s shop-front and the kitchen; being no 
other than Sergeant Brow of the Detectives, a 
ministering sprite from Scotland Yard, whose 
services Mr Dicker has had reason to appreciate 
befoi-e to-day. 

It was windy and gusty yet. The rain that still 
^fell was but puny rain, like the dropping fire of 
^skirmishers that sometimes succeeds the thunder- 
crash of a general action, and the furious torrent 
that had wrought sufih mischief in the night had 
had time to shrink to more moderate dimensions. 


But, even at Tregunnow, cellars and basements 
had been filled, and gardens choked with peat 
and mud washed down from the mountain-side; 
while rumour, which deals ever in the superlative, 
had represented the exposed Mill of Pen Mawth as 
having not one stone left standing upon another. 

‘I fear he has escaped us,’ said Hugh, more in 
sorrow than in auger, as he and h^s companions 
passed on, catching at intervals a glimpse of the 
turbid flood rushing so hurriedly down in its 
tumultuous passage towards the sea. That one so 
wily and alert as lUlph Swart had actually perished 
by drowning hail not seemed probable, either 
to the Cornish county police, to the experienced 
detective from London, or to Hugh and his frieud 
Mr Dicker. To them, the storm of the previous 
night presented itself rather in the light of an 
untoward accident, likely to have given the alarm 
to the fonnidaVde occupant of the Mill of Death, 
and to have caused him to he elsewhere than at 
home when the domiciliary visit of the police 
.should he ]taid. Warrants, as promised by Sir 
Henry Marsden, had been duly issued, authori.sing 
the arrest of James Growler, otherwise Ralph 
Swart, and as formally indorsed by justices of 
the })cace for the county of Cornwall. And there 
was Sampson Brow, sergeant in the Detective 
branch of the Force, of which Scotland V'ard 
forms the headquarters, ready to lend the aid of 
his valuable advice, should the local officers ho at 
fault. But for all that, tliere were few hopds of 
a successful result, 

‘ I’m afraid you ’re right, my lord ! We .sliall 
find the bird flown,’ said the sergeant, touching 
his hat. 

Presently, turning an angle of the rocky road, 
the party of seekers from Tregunnow became 
aware that they were not the only ones whom 
curiosity or interest had caused to be early abroad. 
Numbere of the country-people had collected in 
the lower part of the ravine, still encumbered by 
torii-uj> trees, and buslics uproj;d.ed, and turf, and 
rocks, rolled down the hill-si<le by the resistless 
force of the now subsiding torrent. One group 
had gathered around the half-submerged carcass 
of a dead horse that lay across a longue of land 
projecting itself into the stream. Tlie poor brute 
had evidently struggled hard to gain the bank, 

‘ It is the Black Miller’s horse,’ said one ol‘ the 
labourers. 

‘ Arc you sure of that ? ’ asked the Inspector of 
the county police. 

‘ t^uite sure, master,’ w^as the answer, ‘ See ! 
there be some of the woodwork of the shed that 
was used for a stable, and there’s the broken 
lialter still.’ 

A little farther on, and the Mawth Mill itself 
was in sight. Popular rumour, in reporting its 
destruction, had erred, as usual, on the side of 
exaggeration. There had been much damage done. 
Tlie out-buildings had been washed away. The 
mill-dam had been demolished. The shattered 
fragments of the great wheel might be seen 
mingled with brushwood and rubbish at the edge 
of the stream. But the strong masonry had stood 
sturdily against the rush of the black flood, and 
the .walls remained unbreached. There was a 
deep pool of foam-flecked water around the dwell- 
ing-liouse, and it was necessary to wade, before 
tlie door, still fast closed, could be reached. Near 
the house itself the gazers had gathered thickest, 
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and aniong them was a spare elderly gentleman 
in clerical attire, who seemed to he giving orders 
to the rest. 

‘Our vicar, geiitlemen, from Tregunnow—Mr 
Mulgrave,’ whispered the local Inspector of police; 
and then he approached the clergyman and said 
something in,a low voice. The vicar started, 
turned round, and courteously faised his hat. 

‘ You are here, gejitlemen, as I understand, on 
business,’ said the clergyman ; ‘ so am I, for mine 
is a large parish, and Mawth Hamlet and Mawth 
Mill are included in it. But I am afraid we shall 
find no one living here. Swart the Miller is either 
absent, or he has perished. We have knocked 
repeatedly, without any answer being returned. 
And I was just telling the men that they had 
better force the door.’ 

‘ We have authority to make an entry in any 
case,’ replied Mr Dicker. ‘ This man Swart is 
chargctl Avith wilful murder ; and our errand here,] 
is to bring him to justice for a crime committed 
five-and-twenty years ago.’ 

There was a stir and a murmur among the 
croAA’d ; but if there was some excitement, there 
was no astonishment. All seemed prejiared to 
hear the Avorst of the Black Miller that could he 


heard. Meanwhile 


liile preparations Avei'e being made 
for bursting open the door. A beam liud been 


hrouglit, and slung as a rude sort of hattcring-ram, 
from the shoulders of several men. Tiic hrst 
shock aAvakened t)ic .sullen echoes of the <lark 
uninviting liousc ; but the door re.sisted. A second | 
and more vigorous thrust, and it gaA'e Wiiy ; Avhile i 
forth through tlie aperture poure<l a. fresh torrent. { 
of turbid wat.(;r, and it Avas nut until some minutes I 
had elapsed tliut the house could be cntci'iMl. ! 

‘’J'iiere lie. lie—there be Master Swart!’ ex 
claimed a dozen voices at once. Yes ; he Ava; 
there, the man they .sought, the secret a.-<sas.sin j 
AA'ho had cheated ju.-itic.e .so long. He lay there, ' 
fully dressed, his dead face upturned, his right | 
arm and hand extended, as if in the attempt to 
undo the fa.stenings of the door, and escape, sur¬ 
prised as lie had been by the Hood of angry Avater 
that had broken in at the back of the liousc, and 
AA'hich had tilled the lower room.s almo.st to the 
beams of the ceiling. Tliere he lay, grim and 
threatening of aspect to the la.st, not unpunished, 
though no clerk of a.ssizc Avas to record, for Doom, 
the sentence pronounced on .lames (IrcAvler. And 
Hugh looked doAvn on his hitter enemy, unseen 
before, Avilh a .sort of aAve, as men do Avhen earthly 
revenge is haflled by the interposition of a liigher 
poAver than theirs. 

‘Vengeance is the Lord’s!’said the clergyman, 
breaking the silence that ensued 


or 


Up-stairs were found ample proofs of Sivart’s 
OrcAvler's guilt, proofs sufficient, had they been 


jiroduced in court, to have given his neck over 
to the hangman, even without the additional evi¬ 
dence at the command of the Crown. There 
were letters proving the motive which had led 
to the commission of the murder so long ago. 
Marmaduke Beville had detected, or fancied he 
had ^detected, something Avrong in the stcAvard’s 
accounts, anti, without mentioning to his father 
the suspicions he had formed as to Growler’s dis¬ 
honesty, had repeatedly threatened the dishonest 
steward with dismissal and disgrace. 

was C rewler’s 


‘Threatened men live long,’ 


cynical comment, in the form of a marginal note 


on Marmaduke Beville’s letter. To murder the 
eldest son of his deceived employer, and artfully 
to throw the blame of the murder on the second, 
had been James Growler’s counterplot. To this 
end he had purloined the pistol; while the gun, 
a present from Lord Penrith, with which the deed 
was done, was found in the murderer’s bedroom 
at the Mill. 

A careful search, in executing which there Avas 
no lack of volunteers, led to the discovery, in a 
secret cupboard, of an iron safe containing a great 
sum of money in notes and gold, in silver, and 
even in copper coin. The Black Miller’s hoard 
amounted to almost fourteen thousand pounds; the 
larger portion of which no doubt consisted of the 
fiuiils embezzled Avhile Grewler was steward at 
Allriiigham, and to Avhich, us Mr Dicker whispered, 
Hugli had a legal claim. 

‘ I shall make no claim,’ answered Hugh. 

At that moment there rose up from below a 
babble and outcry of shrill female voices, as, in 
the midst of a knot of gesticulating women, there 
drew near the house the thin and bending form 
of a young girl, travel-stained, Aveary, and haggard, 
yet decently attired, and with a modest, shrinking 
air, Avhicli matched well with the sickly aspect 
of tlie pinched face and wistful eyes. 

‘ It ’.s her.seli', it’s poor Jane Swart—the Miller’s 
daughter—her he drove aAvay, the Lord forgive 
him! come back noAV', on such a day as this!’ 
cried the excited Avomen. 

Ye.s; it was Jane Sw.art, the young daughter 
Avhom, tivc years ago, the Black Miller in his 
drunken I'ury had driven out into the world, 
bidding her starve or steal, for he Avould bear with 
her Aviiimjiering voice and whey-faced looks no 
more. The poor thing had earned Avhat was called 
her living—dying by inches AA-ould have been a 
truer term—by plying lier needle sixteen hours a 
day for bare bread and decent lodging beneath 
the roof ol' a seamstre.s3 at Falmouth, who found 
it all too iiardto maintain henself and her children 
to he over-tender Avith the young Avomen Avho 
Avorked under her orders. And noAV that con- 
.sumptiou had set its seal on her, and that her 
Aveary eye.s could see the thread no more, she had 
jxM-force AA’audored back, saying, simply; ‘Let my 
father kill me if he Avill—as I have .seen him kill 
many ;i dumb tiling—but he is my father, and I 
have noAvhere eksc to go.’ 

All pitied her. Most of those who saw her 
remembered her. The vicar told her to he of good 
cheer. Her father Ava.s dead, it was true, but she 
Avas among friends, and Avould be poor no longer. 
He would himself provide her with a comfortable 
lodging among kind people at Tregunnow. A few 
formalities complied •with, and she AV'ould be rich. 
She Avas heiress to fourteen thousand pounds. 

‘I shall not live long enough to enjoy them,’ 
said the girl, with a wan smile, and her hacking 
cough and lustreless eye told that she had spoken 
truly. The evil that the Black Miller had done 
lived after him. 


CHAPTKR THE LAST.—YOtTNO LORD PENRITH. 


With all the state and SplendoAir and ceremony 
that became his rank, the aged Lord Penrith was 
borne to the tomb. And then indeed AU'ringhani 
I knew a ucav master. Hugh offered his house, for 
a Avhile, to Mrs Stanhope, who Avas reluctant to 
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^nU hear home of mft&y jeaxs’ date; bat Maud 
l^ierailed, and she aad her mother went to reside, 
quietly euoagh, in. the Isle of Wight, until the day 


quietly enough, in the Isle of Wight, until the day 
should come when Maud—Maud Stanhope no 
more, should recross the threshold of Alfringham 
as the beloved bride of its young lord. The 
day came, dx months later; but the wedding, 
which took place in the little church of Alfringham 
village, was not a very gay or sumptuous one, on 
nccount of respect due to tho old giundsire, whose 
wood, but a little while before, had been law at 
Alfringham and for many a ludd around. 

The first and only visit which young Lord and 
Lady Penrith—Hugh and klaud—paid after their 
return to England from the bridal tour that 
custom renders necessary, was to Llosthuel Court. 
And while guests of tlie hospitable Dowager, it 
scarcely needs to be said how tho Lord and Lady 
of Alfringham went to visit Rose—Rose Trawl no 
more—but Will Farleigb’s happy, pretty wife; for 
this young couple had been wedded, by particular 
desire, on the same day as that w'liich witnessed 
the union of Hugh and Maud Stanhope. Rose 
and her brisk young husband had not, thanks to 
Hugh’s matitude for kind services so opportunely 
rendered, to plunge into matrimony with no surer 
prospects than those which were based on the 
uncertain gains of a bird-hunter. An income, 
handsome in the eyes of the two young people, 
had been secui'ed to them from their wedding-day; 
hut it was not until the green leaves of another 
autumn had turned to r(d and brown, that old 
Captain Job Trawl died, and that Maud’s husband, 
at Maud’s wish, willingly placed Will Farleigh in 
a snug farm, within a mile or two of Alfringham, 
and persuaded the Cornish couple to transfer their 
household deities to Dorsetshire, where they have 
thriven. Nezer, the dwarf, with some regrets, was 
induced to expatriate himself also from the sight 
and smell of the sea; and Neptune’s honest bark 
is yet heard on the farm, where Rose Farleigh’s 
children teU their tiny playfellows from the Hall 
what good service the brave dog did, at ‘my lord’s’ 
side, in a Cornish shipwreck years agone. 

Mr Dicker always remained Hugh’s truest and 
most valued friend, and in the maelstrom of his 
ever increasing business, finds time annually to 
pass some happy days at Alfringham. The money 
which he owed to Hugh’s desid father has been 
expended, at Lord Penrith’s wish, in establishing 
fresh Ufeboats at Treport and St Mary’s Bay. 
Another benefaction, of a less useful character, it 
may be, shortly ai'ter the catastrophe of the Mawth 
Mill , accrued to the poor' of that poverty stricken 
TOtrt of Cornwall in which Pen Mawth stands. 
Poor consumptive Jane Swart—whose name should 
have been Grewler—sleeps at her mother’s side 
beneath a headstone in Tregunnow churchyard; 
and by her lost will and testament she left her 
femrteen thousand pounds, the hoard of the Black 
Hillex her father, to found certain almshouses for 
the benefit of the needy in Tregunnow and the 
parte adjacent Ralph Swart’s name and age, with 
a Scripture verse beneath, ms^y be seen on a plain 
flat fl^tone hard by the resting-places of his wife 
and daughter. It was not a case for eulogistic 
epitaphs; nor Im the dismal Mill of Pen Mawth 
ever ingain been undei; repair. 

Mrs Stanh^te^ who inWited mmey under her 
Itoother's wiU, lives with Lady Larpent at L1 ob-( 
tlMiel Court, and her 'presence is a solace to the | 


Dowager, who is neither so hale nor so cheerful as 
she used to lie. Har two younger boys— 
who is called Sir Edgar, and on whom the 
baronetcy has presumably devolved, and Willie— 
are good, bright boys enough, dutiful and affec¬ 
tionate ; but they are much away, one with his 
regiment, and the other at the vuiversity; and 
Lady Larpent has never quite recovered the shock 
caused by the mysterious disappearance of Sir 
Lucius, her eldest son. Money was spent, and 
exertions made, we may be sure, to trace out the 
missing ne’er-do-well; but in vain. The people 
at the inn where the horse and dogcart from 
Llosthuel had been left knew nothing, save that 
the gentleman who so left them had started by 
the train ; but it so chanced that no one in 
Tregunnow or Mawth had seen Sir Lucius on 
the fatal day of his visit to the Black Miller, and 
that his bones may lie undisturbed at the bottom 
of the abandoned mine until the Judgment-day. 

One or two of the minor characters in this 
history have yet to be accounted for. Ghost Nan, 
the gin.sy, yet walks the world, and it is not prob¬ 
able that she should have wholly relinquished her 
favourite Camping-grounds in tbe vicinity of tlie 
New Forest; but from the day W’hen she.was 
prompted to make depositions before a magistrate 
of the hated Busne, the old spirit of lawlessness 
seems to have been revived in her wild nature ; 
and Hugh, though he occasionally heard of her, 
was never again able to have sight of, or .speech 
with, the half-crazed wanderer. Salem Jackson, 
who in consideration of his readiness to timn 
Queen’s evidence, was let off with more lenity 
than he deserved, recrossed the Atlantic, and was 
last heard of as a boarder, with a twenty years’ 
sentence to endure, in the Tombs, New York, 
whence, if what w'c hear of the severities ol 
American prison discipline be true, he runs little 
chance of emerging to prey upon the honest 
portion of the community. 

And Hugh ? and Maud ? Loving and beloved, 
they may, from the setting in of that new-born 
period of well-deserved prosperity which succeeded 
to Hugh Ashton’s eai-ly struggles, be compared to 
those happy nations of whom no story can be 
told. Brighter days, indeed, than tho.se of a 
sloimy youth spent in adventurous exile, or in 
poverty at home, have dawned upon Young 
Lord Penrith. 

THE Em 


ODD PEOPLE. 

‘WsATEVEB you do, my dear, don’t be odd!’ 
Such was the advice of a very wise old lady-friend, 
whose kindly face made glad many of my childish 
years. At the time I speak of—namely when the 
above advice was given—I had no very dear idea 
in my own mind what the word * odd ’ signified. 
As years passed over my head, however, I dis¬ 
covered that this small, short, jpd easily spelt 
word meant ‘ particular, strange, ^ut of the way ; ’ 
and 80 I dreaded above all things to be thought 
‘ odd.’ The idea of becoming so, weighed inces¬ 
santly on my mind, and often made me very 
unhappy. If in early youth a bright idea struck 
me and I dothed it in words, some of my com¬ 
panions, to'whom the same idea had hot presented 
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itsdf, would exfiJaim: *'Wlat an odd girl!* and 
this was q^uite euou^ to shut my mouth, and 
Iiluuge me in dismay for some time. 

It may be said that eveiy individual, unless 
unusually commonplace, is in some points con¬ 
sidered ‘odd* or * queer’ by his fellows. We have 
all hobbies, which make us. in the eyes of others, 
singular enough, now and then. But the j)eople I 
am going to treat of were regularly oddities^ and 
had not one, but mmy peculiarities. Two old 
Scottish maiden ladies stand forth prominently in 
my memory as decidedly the greatest human curi- 
taities that could possibly be met with. Their 
names I shall give as Miss Kitty and Miss 
Wilhemina. They lived in a smalt cottage in 
one of the many small towns on the Firth of 
Forth. Miss Kitty was the elder. At no period 
of her life could she have possessed beauty, 
and certainly a more funny little woman never 
existed. Dressed in a gown whose tightness was 
in those days something to wonder at, her fat 
little body resembled notniug so much as a thick 
and well-filled bolster. Her features were plain 
even to ugliness. A large wart adorned the side 
of her immense nose; and a white cap of some 
substantial fabric, with a very high crown, covered 
her bead, on which the hair grew luxuriantly, 
though in colour it was pure white. Strange to 
say, however, this uncouth little woman' had a! 
certain fascination of manner which made most 
iHiople like her, and children were always devotedly 
fond of her. She had a pair of merry black eyes, 
which twinkled with fun when she spoke ; and her 
anecdotes were many concerning the days of her 
youth, when her father, ‘ a gallant soldier, served 
King George.’ A sword belonging to her deceased 
parent hung in the little hall of the cottage, and 
this she used often to takr- doum and flourish as 
valiantlvtts her podgy arris would allow, exclaiming 
in a martial tone : ‘ Ali, my dear, if only we had 
a French invasion, I would prove myself a true 
soldier’s daughter.’ 

Notwithstanding this exhibition of military 
ardour, Miss Kitty was firmly possessed with the 
idea that in her own person she carried every 
disease incidental to humanity ; therefore, those 
who knew her well were not at all surprised to see 
her frequently, while talking, leap from her seat 
with groat agility, place her lumd with fantastic 
manner and gesture upon her chest, and declare in 
path''tic tones: ‘It’s that right lung, my love— 
quite gone, you know ! * Or, if sitting quietly at 
work, she would spring up excitedly, puce the small 
sitting-room, and with a sort of whine declare that 
‘she knew her heart was becoming gradually 
ossified.* In talking of her possible decease, she 
informed her friends that she had made arrange¬ 
ments with her lawyer as to the disposal of her 
body—or shell, as she called it. The moment 
ahe died, her remains were to be handed over to 
the Faculty for scientific purposes, and thereafter, 
with no attendant ceremony, thrown over the pier 
of Leith! The advantages of this step, as she 
triumphantly pointed out to Miss Wilhemina, were 
twofold—firstly, no burial expenses would he 
incurred; secondly, the medical gentlemen of 
Edinburgh would ho materially benefited. 

Miss Wilhemina was a much less prononede 
character than her sister, but was juso most 
whimsical and curious after a fashion of her own. 
She had, poor lady, once on a,- time ^eun engagoa 


to a gay young soldier, who was doubtless attracted 
by her, golden curls and blue eyes. Hie mar- 
rit^e-day was fixed, the trousseau prepared: and 
all wotud have gone on well doubtless, had the 
Irridegroom only speared. But as he chose to 
be a hundred miles away on the day appointed 
for the marriag^ the guests had to be dispersed, 
the dresses ‘laid in lavender,’ and poor Miss 
Wilhemina home away fainting on the sympathis¬ 
ing bosoms of her bridesmaids. After a long 
period of brain-fever and sickness, the poor 
creature rose once more, a veiy shadow of her 
former pretty self. The golden curls had been 
shorn, tlie blue eyes were dim with illness and 
weeping. And in short, as Miss Kitty said: 
‘Poor Mina’s a mere remnant!’ She never quite 
recovered the sad blow—a blow more to her 
vanity than her affections, for she had no great 
depth of nature; and her heart, such as it was, 
had been more set upon her lover’s ^y uniform 
than on any supposed good qualities in him. 
When, after a month or two, Miss Mina read in. 
a paper the marriage of her ‘soldier lad,’ she 
abandoned herself to fits of angry crying, varied 
now and then with sullen fits of silence, which 
Miss Kitty endured with exemplary patience. The 
trousseau was still kept in a certain chest of 
drawers, which were solemnly opened twice a 
year, and the garments taken forth, aired, and 
refolded, ivith many a bitter sob from the hapless 
lady. 

Miss Kitty died first. She had a certain melan¬ 
choly satisfaction in the assurance that her com¬ 
plaints, varied and carious, had now reached a 
climax, and during her somewhat protracted illness 
vehemently combated poor Miss Mina’s entreaties 
that she would see a clergyman, loudly protesting 
to the last that ‘no one should pray over her’ 
and with almost her last breath murmuring happy 
prophecies concerning the substantial gocra. to be 
derived from a minute study of her highly diseased 
‘ sheik’ Poor Miss Mina was perfectly inconsol¬ 
able, hut of course buried her sister, minus the 
jio.st-mortern, and respectably, in the little country 
churchyard belonging to their birthplace. After 
Miss Eiitty’s death, Miss Mina was invited to a 
friend’s house. Her spirits, at all times variable, 
were .somewhat calmer than formerly; perhaps the 
real grief she felt for her sister’s death had cleared 
away the remnants of her long-nursed and senti¬ 
mental sorrow. One evening, however, she rushed 
from the room where her host and hostess were 
seated, and not appearing for some hours, they 
went to look for her. She was found in her 
bedroom, weeping bitterly. When asked what 
was the matter, sue said : ‘ Oh, I did feel hurt at 

Mr M-’s conduct; but there has never been a 

real true gentleman since George IV. died!’ Upon 
investigation, it was found that her kind-hearted 
host had inadvertently ‘ turned his back ’ on Miffi 
Mina, and so had most unintentionally oflFended 
her. Not long after this, Miss Mina was found 
dead in her bed; and the little cottage became 
inhabited by strangers, neither of the .ladieB 
having had any relation. 

A friend of ours was notorious for much oddity 
of manner; and this proceeded, we discoveiM, 
from absence of mind, lie was intelligent, refined ^ 
in appearance, and not ignorant of the usages of 
society. Yet great were his blunders botti at 
home and abroad, simply because his thoughts 
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Memed always distant from the scene immediately 
surrounding him. Servants called him ‘the odd 
ttptleman; ’ and ladies used to titter as they saw 
Mm enter a drawing*room with liis liat firmly 
planted on his head. When any one pointed out 
this absurdity to him, he would look like a person 
newly roused from sleep, and would make a 
hundred apolories. He was a great smoker, and 
once or twice lighted his })ipe with bank-notes. 
He frequently forgot to go to bed, and us(hI to be 
found by his old servant and housekeeper sitting 
ip. his parlour, with his arm-chair drawn close to 
the grate, in which the fire had gone out hours 
before. He hated children, dogs, and flowers; but 
ebewed great benevolence to almost every other 
person, animal, or thing. He was passionately 
fond of leeks cooked in every possible way, and 
his gaiden was filled with these vegetables in all 
stages of ^owth. 

A gentleman in a good position had an e.vlra- 
ordinary fancy for cats. He had no less than si.vty; 
these he kept in a large room which he had built 
for them. He wouUl not admit any cat into 
tliis institution unless it was young, handsome, and 
full-grown ; and as a result, some really fine speci¬ 
mens were to be seen in this feline chamber. It 
was a sight to see all the varieties at feeding-time 
—such a mewing, snarling, and purring went on, 
and such a (quantity of food di.sa 2 )peared. After 
the gentleman’s death, the jioor cats were dis- 
wrsed here and there, and the ‘ iustitutioii' fairly 
broken uj). Some went wandering hoj^elessly 
about the outside of their old home, mewing in a 
broken-hearted way ; a lot ran off intc) the neigh¬ 
bouring woods, and became fierce as tigers ; while 
some of the very hamlsomest wore carried olf l>y 
friends of the deceased. It may be menlioiu-d 
that though the aforesaid geutlmmiu loved cats, lie 
could not endure either cluldreii or dogs ; ljut in 
other resiiects he was much like other mortals. 

A lady in a respectable jmsition would insist 
upon always wearing stockings of different (■.(dour.s 
on each leg, and gloves which were not neighbouns 
on her hands. She boasted that she had ne-ver 
in her life worn a pair of stockings or gloves, and 
when asked why she did this, she gave tor answer 
that it made her uncomfortable to do otherwise. 
She rejoiced in a curious assortment of oJ) 2 >o^ite 
colours in her dres.s, and didighted especially in a 
certain OTeen bonnet with blue and yellow flowers 
in it. Her character was as odd as lier tastes ; 
«he conceived bitter and unre,asouable aver.sious to 
certain people, and disliked llovvers, which she 
disposed of under the general name of ‘rub¬ 
bish.’ 

A lady’s-maid who had been many years in 
high families, made a point of never laying aside 
as useless any gown, piece of ribbon or lace, or 
any other ai’ticle of dress which might fall into 
her possession. Her hoards of old things wt re 
wonderful; many pieces of raiment grew numbly 
with keeping, and her reijositories after her death 
were a sight to behold. Bundles of every hue, 
pattern, and size, filled her drawers to bursling; 
ribbons, discoloured and dirt^, scraps of luint in 
endless variety, and in short every sort of inui- 
gkiable article, collected during her thirty yearV 
service, filled one room almost to overflowing. The 
dates of the various, fashions might have Ik-du 
known by the patterns of the pieces of brocuib-, 
chilli/, and other fabric.^ which lay around in 


wildest confusion. The embarreu dee rieheem was so 
great, that after keeping out a few' better things,, 
the rest were committed to the flames, a huge 
bonfire being the result, 

THE DAY YOU’LL DO WITHOUT ME. 

IN TWO ClIAPTEIW.—-CHAPTER IT. 

The first three years that passed after their part¬ 
ing had gone by peacefully enough, though they 
were burdened by dullness and poverty. Still 
they were spent in her old home, among her loved 
own. But the last five had seen her knocked 
about from one family of strangers to another; 
now as companion, now as governes.s; for her father 
and mother u'em dead, and all May inherited 
from them wius a patient brave heart. There had 
lieeu no lack of lovers during these long years— 
lovers who were, reiuly not only to woo, but to 
‘marry and a’,' if she could only have awakened 
from that early dream, and left off wearing that 
little twisted gold ring. But she could not bring 
herself to do either. »She clung as tenaciously to 
her old memories as she did to that frail little 
jiledge of the nlfection Lionel IIasting.s had for¬ 
gotten. So she invferrcd AVorking her way on 
wearily enough, to forfeiting her claims to cherish 
hope and her ring. 

‘ She w'us far too beautiful to be a governes.s,’ all 
I the men said ; for time had matui-ed ami euru hed 
I the beauty that had been very biiglit and bewitch- 
, ing at .si-Ktecn. Poor May! She lunged some¬ 
times to shew jjionel the beauty that otheis jirized 
hO highly. Surely if he could see lier, he would 
remember Ballon and their old ‘young love!’ 

Ili'r present occiqulion wa.s a congenial one to 
her in many way.s. She was acting as secretary 
and amamien.sis to a lady, avIui insi ,ted on being 
' ‘ literary,’and who, luckily for jMii}', was really 
' lund of reading good works. 'rids lady Avas 
' r.uli’u-iently liright and clever to be able to collect 
about her a brighter and elev’erer circle ; and tlie 
ability to do this proves no iuconsideralde talent. 

1 It Aviis AAdule mingling with this circle that JMay 
I heard tlie name of her old love .tg.dn for the first 
] time for eight years. 

I ‘ Lionel Avill he here iu an hour, my dear Jlrs 
] (iasjiard,’ il.iy heard one evening, and looking 
round, she saw a .stately matron with Lionel 
Ilasliiigs’.s eyes, ‘llis mother!’ .she thought with 
a thrill, a-, .she obeyed an irresistible impulse, and 
got her&eif nearer to Lady Hastings, longing to 
I speak to her, to touch her, to do her some service 
I however slight, for love of tlic unforgottten Lionel! 
j Suddenly the fact that he would Ire before her iu 
' an hour recurred to her; and the thought of how 
I he would look, ami feel, and act, ujAset her self- 
I poase.ssiou, and made her falter iu the advances 
' .she had been about to make to Lady Hastings. 
But that lady being very keen about beauty, hud 
alreaily marked her. 

‘ Wlio is the girl Avith the crowa of gold ? ’ she 
asked of the hosteas; and Mrs Gaspard, who av.w 
liroud of her well-.s(dected library and handsome 
j comjianioii, answered : ‘ My secretary. Miss Baron, 

I Quite a jewel. I wouldn’t liaA'c her in the house 
I lor the world, if 1 hail a ?oa.’ 

{< Lady Hastings laughed easily. * Those feur.s are 
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Quite out of date; men are so much wiser than 
they were. What does she do ? ’ 

‘ Evoiything/ 

‘ And how does she do it ? ’ 

* Magnificently. I hope no one will discover her 
value and rob me of her. She sjivos me all trouble, 
and sings like a prima donna, for thirty pounds a 
year.’ * 

‘ Pray, make her sing presently,’ Lady Hostings 
said. And at the sauio moment Lioiiel entered 
the room. 

May felt as if the words ‘ Lionel, don’t you 
know me ? ’ must be painted on her face, as after 
speaking to Mrs Oaspard and his mother, he turned, 
and carelessly scanned the form and features of 
the girl who wore his twisted gold ring upon her 
linger. 

‘ A golden beauty! ’ was his thought as he let 
his gaze travel away from her. ‘ Never seen her 
before ; quite now, evidently.' 

It was a relief to her that at this moment Mrs 
(l.'ispard came to her uinl issued her polite coin- 
lu.ind in the words: ‘My dear, will you .sing i’ 

The acute aiiony she experienced at hii non- 
recognition could not hav'e been borne in silence. 
She must cither have cried out or laughed. 
Heaven help the women wlio laugh in their 
anguish ; they MiHf*r more than those who weep. 
She must do something, she felt, and so it would 
be as well to sing ; and a-J .-he got herself to the 
piano and took off her gloves, she stole another 
glance at him, and he was looking at her a<lmir- 
iugly. His lijis liad lelt a kiss on hers which had 
neviT lieeti brushed olf. And he had forgolten 


her! Oh, the paiii and .'■hame of it! She jdungcil 
into ‘•oiuelliing, aixl sang it well, though every 
filtre treml>le<l. When she h.id tiiiished it, he was 
.slamlmg by Iter leadv to oHer her a comjilirnenl. 
Again sire turned her grrat i !• adiug violet e\es 
upon him ; but he Uid not Know her. The little 
juig .sliuiie m the lani)>liglit, lor M.iy nevir killed 
it by wealing another. Doiihtle-s he .elmiied her 
tingei'.s, but he nevi;r noticed the iirig. 

He spoke to her of her uiastn-, of tho-e wdio 
had liain<‘d hi-r voiie, di'Ciissiug them and it 
intelligently. Her voice ‘leiuinded him of a 
<{ueen of song whom he liarl heard iu ViCiiiia,’ Ire 
aid ; and he added th.it he never forgot a voice, 
'■Would .she sing again/ He would like to re¬ 
member hers.' 

How dear he was to her in spite of all liis cruel 
unconscioiisue.-s ! llow' de-jierately dear! How 
she hated La<ly Ilastiugs at that moment, lor 
coming up to him, and putting her hand on lii.s 
arm, and telling him that she must ‘ take liiiu 
away I' IIow she envied the mother! How she! 
loved the eon! 

‘ 1 am to hear one more smig, and then I am at 
your service.—will .sing again, will you not 1' 
he .said ; and Lady Hastings backed his request by 
saving: ‘It is leally asking too much of you; 
but do.’- 

She could not resist the impulse. Before her— 
though she strove to be blind to it—'tose tho scone 
and the actors iu it—the day that was full of all 
summer glory, sweetness, w^araith, and light—the 
velvet lawn and weeping-willow and ro.se-covei'ed 
vicarage', and the splendid b(^y-hero, to whom a 
lovely shy little girl wa.s reading poetry. She 
could not resist the impulse. Come what w ould, 
he should be reminded of that scene too. And 


80 when her pearly notes in all their purity smote 
his ear, they tell on the words: 

* You love me in your tender way I 

I answer as you let me; 

But oh ! there comes another day— 

The day that yon ’ll forget me! 

And after one eager gasping glance, he ex¬ 
claimed : ‘ Why, it’s May—May Baron !' and her 


And after one eager gasping glance, he ex¬ 
claimed : ‘ Why, it’s May—May Baron !' and her 
song came to an end. 

It would he pleasant to have to record that as 
she was revealed to him, his love for her returned 
without delay. But mine is a true tale, and there¬ 
fore 1 cannot wre.st facts to my own pleasure in 
any such way. As he recognised her, he admii’ed 
her immensely, and rememhered that even in her 
girlhooil sh(j had not been gawky after the manner 
of other girls. But he entirely forgot that he had 
ever loved her, or ever acted iu such a way a.s to 
te.ich lier to love him. There, was not the slightest 
approach to that high luisdemeanoiir iu fashion¬ 
able life—a scene. His self-possession was so easy, 
so perfect, that ^lay at once recovereil her own. 
True she ceased singing the instant he exclaimed ; 
‘Why, it’s May—May Baron!’ But even his 
mother could find no fault with the slow sweet 
smile and gentle inclination of the head with 
which the beautiful and clever companion greeted 
her fathei’s former jnipil. 

‘ Let me iiitroiluce you to my inotlior,’ he said 
! at once; and May I'ouud herself made known to 
his mother', wdio complimented her ‘on the pos- 
^es^iou of a charming voice.' 

11c (lid not notice the ring. As soon as she 
ivcogui-^cd that he was absolutely without any 
recolb'ctioii of what site h.id suppo.sed them to 
be to one another, May look care that he .-hoiild 
not .-ce it. She .slipped on her glove, and wlnm 
that WMs done she lelt safer. But .slu' need have 
had no feat, lie had forgotten the epi.sodc of t lui 
3‘ing as utterly as he had forgotten the words he 
hii(i si>okoii when she read tho poem under the 
willow-tree—the same pueni she had .sung this 
nigliL 

i'rcsently ho a.sked after her father, and May 
had to ice herself in order to avoid breaking 
down as slit* replied that he was dead. Ho 
admired her very much. It w’as (piito a treat to 
meet with that gemiim' radiantly gold hair, in 
conjunction w'lth such intensely violi't eyes. She 
wa.s altogether ‘good form’ too, and In* la/ily 
wonderetl if she were mained. She had not cor¬ 
rected liim when he had iiitnrduced her to liis 
mother as‘Miss Baron;’ but that might be due 
solely to the foct of her having lived long enough 
to have discovered lliat it is not worth while to 
correct any one for anything. 

She w'as dress(‘d well loo. Lionel liked women 
who were well dressed, lie recalled a vision of 
her iu the old days climbing up a tree to got 
apples for liiiu, iu a torn dress and a ragged 
garden-hat. 

‘ Are you living in town ! ’ he asked. 

‘ 1 am living here w'ith Mrs Gaspanl, and I 
must go and attend to/some of my duties,’ she 
said, rising aud smiling at him as composedly as 
if her heart had not been nigh vmto breaking with 
re-vived hope, and bitt(,‘r di.sappoiiitmeut. She had 
pictured meeting him a tliousahd wrays, but not 
one of the pictures had been like this! 

He turned to his mother as May crossed tho 
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»oom away from them. * She must have made a 
sensation when die come out,’ he remarked. 

‘ My dear Lionel, she is very handsome and 
nice; hut she has never “ made a sensation ” or 
** come out,” as you seemi to think. She is and 
has been a governess all her life, I suppose. But 
fihe is really a beautiful woman.' 

* Magnificent! I was in hopes she was marriewl, 
that I might have seen more of her. She used to 
be a clever girl, I remember.’ 

Then there was a fresh arrival Lovely Lady 
St John, the leader of the wildest, gayest, most 
daring set in town, entered, and in another minute 
a ‘friendly ’ smile flashed round the circle as Bartie 
IViel lounged in. 

Of all spectacles on the face of the earth, Lady 
St John’s reckless disregard of appearances was 
the most obnoxious to Lady St John’s brother. 
He was f(>nd of her, proud of her, well inclined to 
bdieve that there was^—as she used to assure him 
—‘no harm in her intimacy with poor Bartie.’ But 
he could not endure the looks that were cast upon 
the affair. And in exact proportion as he loved 
his sister, he detested Bartie Friel. 

So now, with a sterner face than Lady St John’s 
friends and aspersers cared to smile into, he pro¬ 
ceeded to take leave of his hostess and bow him¬ 
self out of the room. As he was doing this, he 
heard the man who was carelessly compromising 
Ida—the man he most disliked in the world, ask : 
* Who is that with the jet in her hair ? She’s the 
loveliest woman out! ’ As those words fell on 
Lionel’s ears he remembered that he had not said 
good-bye to the ‘ loveliest woman out,’ w’ho was 
no other than his old friend and playfellow May 
BaroiL 

He made his way back to her ; and some little 
delay being caused by the increasing crowd, by 
the time he reached her, Bartie Friel had gained 
the introduction and was engaging her in conver¬ 
sation. 

A sharp angry spasm of annoyance—he could 
not define the cause of it—seized Lionel Hastings, 
and he turned away and left the house without 
giving another word to May. 

Wml, it was over! And it was over without 
her having derogated from her feminine dignity 
at all. There was a certain amount of satisfaction 
in this; but the dubious satisfaction was not 
balanced altogether by the keen anguish she felt 
at that utter forgetfulness of his. ‘ After this, I 
can never wear his ring again,’ she thought, and 
she tried to take it offi That ring had been given 
to her as a pledge, and he had forgotten that he 
had given it! 

That night the ring and his one letter were 
packed up and carefully put aside. She could not 
make up her mind to destroy them, though some¬ 
thing told her that it would be wiser to do so. 
But ‘just for a little longer,’ she pleaded with this 
instinct of hers. And so ‘just for a little longer’ 
she kept them. 

Mrs Gaspard prided herself upon ‘living in a 
•frhitl.’ She went everywhere, and received every 
one, and so May, her blsautiful companion, was 
very much before the eyes of that portion of 
the world who constituted Mrs Gaspard’s ‘ set ’ at 
^is juncture. Farther, Mr® Gaspard had ‘ no pre¬ 
judices,’ she w'as fond of averring, and so Bartie 
Friel, who was rather a black-sheep by this tvue, 
received a warm welcome whenever he came to 


the house. But though a black-sheep, he was a 
marvellously attractive one; and so people talked 
about him and about what he was ^ing and 
what he might be expected to do. His admiration 
for Miss Baron did not remain a secret very long. 
Every one heard of it; among others, Lady St 
John and Lionel Hastings. 

It is greatly to be feared 'that every one is 
afflicted with that baleful thing, a too communi¬ 
cative friend. At anyraW, Lady St John was so 
afflicted, and thus it happened one day, when 
Lionel was quietly haviut' a cup of aftenjoou tea 
with his sister, that they learned from the lips of 
this friend that Mr Bartie Friel was positively 
going to marry that Miss Baron who lived with 
Mrs Gaspard! 

Lady St .lohn received the tidings with the 
utmost sang-froid. ‘Is he?’ she asked indiffe- 
^entl3^ 

And the friend replied in a friendly manner: 
‘ Yes. I wonder he lias not told you ? ’ 

What could Lady St John do but acquiesce in 
that wonder faintly. 

‘ Bartie Friel marry that girl!’ Lionel exclaimed 
the moment he was alone with Ida. ‘ She shall 
know what he is before she is a day older. Why, 
she’s a good girl. The fellow would shock her out. 
of her life or her reason.’ 

‘ O Lionel, don’t be harsh ; don’t malign him,’ 
she muttered. 

Lionel scowled. 

‘ Then spare wie,’ she pleaded in a lower voice, 

‘ I know how you blame him; but spare me. Let 
him marry her if lie loves her and then she 
be^an to weep bitterly. 

lie would make no promise ; but he went away 
from her feeling sorely distressed. Wa.s she not 
his own si-ster I ‘ Poor girl! ’ he thought bitterly ; 
and then he remembcrecl the other one. At least 
he would—for obi friendship’s sake—go and hear 
from May Baron if there were any truth iu this 
vile report. He could not help calling it a ‘vile 
report,’ as he reflected on some portions of Bartic’s 
career, and contrasted them with all he knew of 
May. 

‘ Why, I was in love with her myself when I 
was a lad,’ he thought, and he wondered if May 
ever thought about that. An hour later he was 
inquiring for Miss Baron at Mrs Gaspard’s door, 
and hearing that she would receive him. 

She was quite as composed as on the occasion of 
their meeting that first night—quite as composed, 
and quite as beautiful. He could not stand by 
patiently and see her become the prey of such a 
one as Bartie Friel, 

‘ On the score of old friendship, I am going to 
presume greatly witli you—greatly, Miss Baron,’ 
lie began. 

Slie opened her eyes in astonishment. ‘ Haven’t 
you forgotten the old friendship yet ? ’ she said. 

‘ "SYbat a wonderful memory you must have I ’ 

‘ Indeed, I have not forgotten the old friendship,* 
he replied gently; ‘it prompts me to say some¬ 
thing that you may not like to hear.’ 

He paused, and her treacherous heart began to 
beat. But she was mistress of herself. His ring 
and his letter were nestling in her bosom all the 
while. And he could speak calmljr of ‘ old friend¬ 
ship ! ’ ‘ Men differ from women with a vengeance,’ 
she thought. ‘ He who hissed me, to ask if I have 
forgotten our old friendship! * 
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‘They say yoa are goiag to marry a man of 
whom you know vairy kittle,' he heg^n softly. And 
her face and ieaJt grew like stone. ‘Tell me, is 
this truel’ 

She made no answer; and he thought; ‘She is 
resenting my inteiferenoe ; she has lorgotten how 
fond I was of her jrben I was a hoy, and she looks 
upon this as mere impertinence.’ 

Nerving himsdf by all he knew about Bartie 
Friel and all he thought about Bartie Friel, he 
resolved: * He shall never have her! The splen¬ 
did creature! She^deserves a better fate than to 
be a worn-out rouie’s wife ; ’ and he spoke, warming 
with his words: ‘You’re astonished at my pre¬ 
sumption in interfering ; I feel sure of that. But 
May, I can’t forget the old days when we were 
children together. Can you ? ’ 

She bent her head down lower, and be could 
not see her eyes ; but he went on: ‘You have 
forgotten probably, Ma}% and why should you have 
remembered indeed ? But I will remind you, and 
then you will understand that it is more than 
mere friendly interest that prompts me to inter¬ 
fere.’ Memory jogged him at this moment, and 
he went on glibly : ‘You may have forgotten how 

1 loved you, darling ’- i 

‘ Have not you been the one to forget ? ’ 

‘On my faith, Not now, when I sec yon 
again,’ be protested ardently; and then, as he 
clasped her in his arms, she shewed him the ring 
and the letter, and sang him a verse from the song 
that had wakened his memories : 

I do not fear the darkest way, 

With those dear arms about me; 

But oh ! I dread another day— 

The day yon ’ll do without me ! 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE LEARNED. 

That learned folks as well as others indulge in 
amusements of an eccentric nature, may be gleaned 
from the following examples, culled at random. 

Cardinal Richelieu we are told, spent his 
hour of relaxation in leaping over tlie furniture, 
and on one occasion he was discovered jumping 
with his servant, to try which could reach the 
high side of a wall. De Gramraont knowing 
the Cardinal to be jealous of his powers, offered 
to jump him for a wager—a proposal which 
shews the courage, as much as the event shewed 
the diplot.iacy, of the courtier. The offer was 
accepted ; but De Grammont took care that his 
leax>8 should never quite reach those of His 
Eminence; and thus he lost a few louis, but 
gained speedy and high promotion, by the favour 
of his triumphant and gratified opponent 

Dr Johnson’s |)lay-hour was employed in taking 
a walk down Fleet Street; but then that wMk 
was so cunningly saddled with self-imposed con¬ 
ditions, that it became a feat os difficult as it 
was amusing. The first condition was, that 
every post should be touched as it was passed; 
and so resolutely did the Doctor observe this 
rule, that if he happened to pass one without 
giving it the magic touch, he would return 
the moment he became aware of his neglect, and 
gravely ^rform the mystic ceremony. Another 
rule ngidly complied with by the great lexico¬ 
grapher was, to step always exactly in the centre of 
the flagstones as he ‘ rolled grandly along; ’ and a 
great adept he must have become in this «tyle of 


geometrical progression, for even that most micro- 
8co{dc erf ooservera, Boswell, does not record a 
single failure. But the tom de force of this extra- 
or&aiyr promeaiade was reserved for its conclu- 
rion ; for the Doctor on reaching his house made it 
compulsory upon himself to cross the threshold 
with one particular foot. In order to do this 
gracefully, it was necessary to commence a series 
of measured steps at a certain distance from the 
imaginary hurdle. It is apparent that some very 
nice calculations were necessaiy so as to perform 
this feat, and we are not surprised to be told by 
Boswell that the good Doctor occasionally failed, 
and—as he would on no consideration enter with 
the wrong foot—turned back again for a new 
stait. Which foot—whether the right or left— 
the Doctor required to enter by, we shall never 
know, since Boswell himseK confesses that he does 
not recollect. -i 

These tricks of Dr Johnson are considered 
inexplicable by all who have observed them or 
commented upon them ; but it seems not at all 
unreasonable to ascribe them to that desire of 
amusement which made Richelieu jump over his 
furniture, and w'hich w’e have ample proof burned 
as strongly within the Doctor as it did within 
his young friends Beauclerk and Langton—those 
‘ dogs' with whom the learned man went to have a 
‘ frisk ’ at three o’clock in the moniing. So that 
while the lexicographer could not, on account of 
physicid disabilities, engage in the sport of leaping 
over chairs, we are not in the least surprised that 
such a wise and frolicsome man should invent a 
game which combined the physical exercise of 
base-ball and the mental lauour of chess, and 
having invented it .should regularly practise it. 

A very different man was Shelley, who derived 
great amusement from sailing paper-boats upon 
the Serpentine and the lakes in Iiyde Park. Long 
practice had made the poet an adept in the con¬ 
struction of these toys ; and when they braved 
tile winds and waves, Shelley would run round 
with eager delight to the opposite shore, and 
receive into harbour his brave little craft. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau’s was a nature in many 
respects resembling that of Shelley, and he had 
the same love^ of simple and natural amusements. 
Jean Jacqn(^,*when he was in the country, would 
carry huge stones—as big as he could carry—up 
to some high cliff, and there he would dispose 
them in a pile. Then laying himself securely 
upon the clitf, he cautiously advanced his face 
tul he could see clearly the foaming waters | 
below; and one after the other the stcuies were ! 
hurled over the declivity by the philosopher, ; 
who watched with delight the heavy mass as it 
rolled and bounded before it reached the bottom. 

The poet Cowper’s amusement was a thoroughly 
practical one, and is thus humorously referred to 
by him in a letter to his friend Umvin : ‘ Amico 
mio, be pleased to buy me a glazier’s diamond 
pencil. I have glazed the two frames designed to 
receive my pine plants. But I cannot mend the 
kitchen windows till by the help of that iinple'*> 
ment I can reduce the ^lass to its proper dimea- . 
siona. If I were a plumber, I should be a com- ; 
plete glazier; and possibly the happy time may 
come when I shall be seen tru^ing away to the : 
neighbouring towns with a shelf of glass hanging ' 
at »y back. If government should impose another 
tax upon that commodity, I hardly know a busi- 
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Bras in which a ^ntleman might more successfully 
employ himself. A Chinese of ten times my 
fortune would avail himself of such an oppor¬ 
tunity without scruple; and why should not I, 
who want money as much as any mandarin in 
China}’ 

While the cloud which hatl long obscured his 
faculties was slowly rising from the poet's mind, it 
will 1^ remembered how he dreaded human inter¬ 
course, but delighted in the company of his two 
tame hares. When at length, one of the hares be¬ 
came sick, Cow'per nursed it with the greatest care, 
and the animal upon its recovery thanked its pro¬ 
tector in a most unmistakable and singular manner. 
‘No creature,’ says the poet, ‘could be more grateful 
than my patient, a sentiment which he most signi¬ 
ficantly expressed by licking my hand; first the 
back of it, then the palm, then every finger sepa¬ 
rately, then between all the fingers, as if anxious 
to leave no part unsaluted.’ What is remarkable 
in this episode is the fact, that never before nor 
after did the creature behave in a similar fasliion 
except once, when it was attacked a second time 
with sickness. The gentle poet nursed it as on 
the first occasion; anti upon recovery the second 
time the identical ceremony of thanks was 
repeated by the grateful animal. 

Having touched upon the attachment between 
Cowper and his hares, we may best conclude these 
remarks by a reference to Dante and bis cat. This 
creature was not only a solace to the ])oet during | 
his hours of relaxation, but was a humble seivant 1 
to liim w'hile he was dining or reading ; for havijig j 
been taught to sit with a lighted caudle between : 
its paws, puss acted as a faithful torch-bearer on ; 
these occasions, ! 

And yet, the following anecdote shews that the I 
Ciit remained wonderfully cat-like still. Dante ! 
maintained, in an argument with Ceccio, that j 
art was more potent than nature, and referred 
to the ability of his cat as a demonstration of j 
the correctness of bis views. An appointment j 
was made in order that Ceccio might see for i 
himself the conduct of grimalkin, and the dis- j 
putant came, well prepared, however, with a i 
test which should try the thoroughness of the 
c^nge in the feline nature. Dor while the cat was 
sitting with the candle between its’ ]taws, Ceccio 
emptied the contents of a bag which be bad filled 
with mice, upon the lloor. Is it necessary to add 
that the candle was at once dropped, and that 
puss flew after her natural prey 1 

THE SURGEON AND THE MOGUL’S 
J DAUGHTER. 

It was the summer of the year 1651. Shah .Tehan, 
grandson of the mighty Akb.ar, had been for four- 
and4wenty years on the throne of the Great 
Mogul. He was the most magniiicent and luxu¬ 
rious of all the Moguls. Before the radiant and 
amazing splendours of bis court all the pom]) and 
glory of the greatest raonarchs of the West i)ule(l 
'into ixisignificance. He hnd been known to spend 
a million and a half sterling upon a birthday 
festival. His royal progresses through his domi¬ 
nions surpassed in grandeur and sumptuous dis-. 
play Ml that even the oriiental imagination had 
conceived. Travellers told with awe of the acres | 
of laud covered with carpets of silk and gold.: of 
the stately pavilions glittetiug with diamonds and 


pearls } of the gorgeous tents of crimson velvet 
embroidered with gold, supported by massive 
poles forty feet high, and stretching over long 
miles of level country ; of the seven resplendent 
thrones studded with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
pearls ; of the world-renowned Peacock Throne, 
Shah Jehan’s own fanciful invention, so called from 
a peacock with its tail spread, the natural col¬ 
ours faithfully represented in sapphires, emeralds, 
rubies, and pearls, which formed the chief orna¬ 
ment and design of a mass of diamonds and other 
precious stones valued at six Millions and a half 
sterling. 

They told, too, of the elephants that looke<l 
like shining mountains of jewellery—elephants 
trained to kneel before the throne and do 
reverence to the Great Mogul with their trunks 
—whose keej) cost five hundred rupees apiece j)er 
month; of the magnificent horses on whose 
bridles and sadilles the gems stood thick as dew- 
drops on a lawn at sunrise ; and of a thousand 
other lustrous and dazzling marvels, the mere 
mention of which made men stand agape with 
wonder and astonishment. Not Solomon in all 
his glory could compare in lavish splendour with 
Shall Jehan the Great Mogul. 

And now, after nearly ten years of incessant 
war, there was peace in the Mogul Einpii’e, and 
the Emperor ha<l come to enjoy his well-earned 
repose, and revel in the luxury which he loved 
at his capital Delhi—that Delhi which he had 
restored to morci than its ancient glory, whose 
marble balls and spacious courts and golden 
domes and stately mosipies he could proudly 
boast were unequalled anywhere for grace and 
beauty and sublimity. For Shah Jehan had a 
])assiou for noble and beautiful buildings- the 
mausoleum wliicli he eivided to his wife at Agi.q 
known as the Tiij Mahal, stamiiug to this day as 
one of the noblest monuments in the world. 

But passionutuly as Sliah, Jeluiu loved luxury 
and magnificence, gorgeous pageants, ami sph'ti'iiil 
buildings, there was something he loved more 
])assionately still, and that w^as his tddest daughtcT'. 
In all his vast empire there was no lovelier, more 
charming, or more accoiiiplishud lady than tlie 
i’adshiili Be,gum, Shah .feliau idolised.- this his 
favourite child. Slu^ was hi.s coHstanl companion. 
She enjoyed hi.s cunlideiiceto an extent which men 
very rarely allow^ to women in the’ East. Her 
lively conversation, her skill in the use of musical 
instruments, her gift of melodious song, could 
always charm him into amiability. She was the 
light of his life, the only being that, since the 
deatii of his queen, he really loved. His son-s he 
di.strnsted and stjspectod, and not without reason, 
for filial ulfectiou was a virtue which had always 
been consj)icuous by its absence among the sons of 
the Moguls, and he was himself destined to die a 
prisoner in the hands of his own son Aurungze.be, 
who deposed him. It was on his daughter, there¬ 
fore, that he lavished all the tenderness that was 
in his heart. The Padshah Begum was now in her 
twenty-second year, and in the full flower of her 
beauty and womanhood. IVho could have dreamed 
that BO fair a lily could be blighted in a single 
night ? 

It was an evening in July; Shah Jehan lay 
dozing under the genthj fanning of the punkah, 
when he was roused by a piercirig shriek, followed 
in (piiyk succession by a series of shrieks, each 
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more heart-rending and blood-cmdling than the 
Inst. He raised himself to listen. It was appa* 
rentlv from the women's apartments that these 
appalling cries proceeded. Whilst he listened, the 
shrieks grew fainter and fainter, and were suc¬ 
ceeded by a wailiiig sound, as of many voices 
moaning. Suddenly the curtains were pushed 
aside, and a serva/it pale, trembling, and breath¬ 
less, entered and prostrated himself before the 
Emperor. He was impatiently asked what his 
tidings were. Groaning and beating his breast 
with his hands, he stammered out his news— 
news that made Shah Jehan leap to his feet— 
while his swarthy cheek grew livid with pallor, 
and he stood rooted to the ground with horror 
and amazement. For the news was that the 
Padshiih Begum had been burned to death! It 
was but for a moment that Shah .Jehan stood 
there petrified and horror-stricken. In another 
instant he had darted oil’ in the direction of the 
Princess’s apartments to learn for himself whether 
the dreadful tidings were true or not. He was like 
a maniac as he burst into the chamber where his 
daughter lay upon a couch, surrounded by her 
women wailing and wringing their hands. Already 
two of the court physicians were there, and were 
stripping tlie charred remnants of her robes from 
the scorched and blistered liml)s. She was not 
indeed actually dead, as the messenger had re¬ 
ported, but she had fainted from the terrible 
agony of lier wounds, and lay there quite uncon¬ 
scious. The ghastly sight almost deprived the 
Great Mogul of his souses; distracted and over¬ 
whelmed Vitli grief, he flung himself beside his 
beloved daughter, and pas.sionately called upon 
her to speak to him. Then he turned to the 
phy.sician8 and implored them to restore his 
daughter to life, promising them the most extra¬ 
vagant rewards if they succeeded. But the phy- 
.sicians, however skilled they may have been at 
curing internal diseases, were umglers at healing 
wounds. 'J'hey shook their Jieads gravely, and i 
. 3 eemed;to think the case hojxdess. 

It was then that the Grand Vizier, AssudJChan, 
bethought him of tlie English traders at'Surat. He 
itmimnbered that the surgeons who came over in the 
East-Indiamen had wrought some w'onderful cures, 
and had acquired a high reputation for surgical 
skill. He therefore suggested to his master that 
an Express should be sent immediately to Surat, 
with orders to travel day and night, and bring 
hack with the utmost speed an English surgeon. 
It was a ‘ far cry .'from Dellii to Surat; hut the 
Express ha3~ej^raordinary powers to take what 
horses or supplies be needed from whomsoever 
he pleased on his journey; and by dint of tra¬ 
velling day and night as fast as horses could 
carry bim, it was just possible that the English 
surgeon might be brouglit to Delhi before it was 
too late. 

The Hopewell East-Iudiaman liad just arrived 
at Surat flteTEiigland, when the imperial Express 
dashed into the settlement. The ship’s chief sur- 
geon, Gabriel Bou ghton, had gone ashore, and was 
-at the'*’rSE3ein5r'bnbe Company's factor when 
the Mogul's messenger was announced. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, Boughton offered to return 
at once with the Express, The factor privately 
warned him that should his skill fail, things might 
be made very unpleasant for him at the Mogul’s 
court. But the young surgeon had plenty of 


pluck and self-reliance; and besides, the thought 
of having such a patient as the favourite daughter 
of the Great Mogul excited his professional 
ambition. It would be sheer madness to throw 
away such a splendid chance of winning wealth 
and distinction simply because there was some 
risk attaching to it. And so, without further 
Gabriel Boughton prepared to start for 

In less than two hours from the arrival of the 
messenger, the English surgeon was riding at head¬ 
long speed on the mission which was to make or 
mar his fortunes. Weary, anxious, and almost 
exhausted, Gabriel Boughton reached the Mogul’s 
palace, and was rejoiced to learn that he was not 
too late. He was led at once to the apartments 
of the Padshf'ih Begum, and there he found Shah 
Jehan, who had never left his daughter’s side. 
Haggard and worn and wan from constant watch¬ 
ing, sleepless anxiety, and poignant grief, the 
Great Mogul looked almost as tit a subject for 
the doctor’s skill as his unhappy daughter. The 
moment he saw the face of the English surgeon, 
he rushed to him, clutched him by the arm, and 
in imploring accents besought him to cure his 
daughter, declaring on his sacred oath that what¬ 
ever reward the surgeon might ask should be 
granted him, were he but successful To have 
the richest and most magnificent monarch in the 
world thus a suppliant almost at his feet, mi"ht 
well have shaken the strongest nerves. But .1 
Gabriel Boughton was calm and collected, and f 
set about the delicate and critical task before 
him in that cool business-like manner which M-^as 
even then a marked characteristic of English 
surgeons, and which served more than anything 
else to inspire the natives of India with confi- * 
dence in their skill. 

By his unwearying attention, his patient care, 
and skilful treatment, Gabriel Boughton succeeded 
in .efl'ecting a complete cure. Not only was 
the Padshah Begum restored to health, but her 
beauty was •little if at all impaired by the 
terrible injuries she had suflered. The grati- ^ 
tilde and joy of Shah Jehan knew no bounds, j 
The Grand Vizier, Assud Ivhan, to whom Gabriel 
Boughton owed his introduction to the imperial 
court, was commissioned to inform the fortunate 
surgeon that on a certain day the Great Mogul 
would grant him a special audience in state, that 
ho might then claim his reward, and that what¬ 
ever he might demand the Emperor pledged him¬ 
self to grant. The Grand Vizier was ohseg^uious 
in his manner, knowing how politic "it was ““to 
secure the good graces of a rising favourite, and 
even ventured to hint at a future so brilliant and 
dazzling, that Gabriel’s brain went dizzy at the 

S ect, Left to his own meditations, the surgeon 
jred deeply over his position. He was young, 
le was good-looking, he was ambitious. Here was 
a father whose heart was full of the most extrava¬ 
gant and reverential thankfulness towards him ; 
here was a daughter equally grateful, and even 
more favourably disposed towards him than her 
father. What was to prevent him from asking 
her hand, and becomin^f the most powerful and 
influential personage at the court of the Great 
Mogul ! To Western ideas,* such an aspiration 
mi^t seem too auditeious ant^ romantic to be 
entertained for a moment; but in the East there 
weie plenty of precedents for such a reward, 
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granted for semoes of great value—why should 
he not make this htdd IM for position and 
fortune ? 

The day appointed for the state-audience with 
the Great Mc^l arrivedL Seated on his splentMd 
throne, the Mgh heron plumes, clasped with dia¬ 
monds, adding majesty to his face, his dress one 
blaze of briUiants, by his side, unveiled, the 
beautiful Padshiih Begum, around him his magni¬ 
ficent retinue of nobles, scarcely less gorgeously 
clad than himself, Shah Jehan prepared to receive 
the man who had done him a service which, as 
he gazed lovingly at the sweet face beside him, 
it seemed that the whole of his imperial treasury 
was hardly rich enough to repay. The English¬ 
man -bowed low as he came into the presence 
of the Emperor. Then Shah Jehan beckoned him 
to come nearer, took him by\be hand, and look¬ 
ing significantly at the Padshah Begum, bade him 
name his reward. There was breathless silence 
as the young Englishman opened his lips. And 
pvhat was the price he claimed for his services? 
tee asked for no private emolument; he sought 
mo selfish advancement; he simply solicited that 
lliis countrymen, the traders of the East India 
Ifcompany, might have liberty to trade free of 
ijill duties in Bengal, and establish factories in that 
Iprovince! What the Padshah Begum thought of 
this unromantic request, or whether she had ever 
dreamed of any such romantic termination to the 
episode, as the Grand Vizier hail vaguely hinted 

f at, history does not say. But Shah Jehan him¬ 
self was "profonudly impressed with the magna¬ 
nimity and unselfishness of the English sui^eon, 
and gave his solemn word that the most ample i 
.privileges and opportunities for trading should i 
• be granted to the English, merchants. 

lioughton had thought the matter out patiently ! 
and carefully, and had decided that the position of j 
favourite and son-iu-law of the Great Mogul, though i 
dazzling, was precarious; that he should simply ! 
BUTTOund himself with unscrupulous enemies, who ! 
would sooner or later effect his murder or his 
disgrace ; and that even those who were his friends 
at first would come to regard him as an upstart 
and an alien, usurjiing the riches and the power 
that should belong to one of themselves. It would 
be wiser to use his great influence over the Mogul 
to promote the interests of the Corajiany, whose 
servant he was, and look to the Company for a 
reward, which though less splendid and romantic, 
would ho safer ami more enduring. So he dis¬ 
missed the fanciful dreams •which, for a moment 
IjsmI filled his brain, and chose the humbler and 
more prudent course. 

But Shah Jehan would not hear of Gabriel. 
Boughton’s going empty-handed away. He invited 
him to take up his abode at the palace as chief 
court physician; and this invitation Gabriel thought 
it advisable to accept, because his presence at the 
imperial court would give him excellent ojipor- 
tunities, for pushing the interests of the C^ompany, 
besides enabling him to lay the foumlation of 
a private fortune. Several other succe.ssful cures 
f.>llowing close upon that of Hie Padshiih Begum 
^ established Gabriel Bon^iton’s reputation, and 
' spread his fame far and wide. His popularity 
was extraordinary, mainly peAaps, because, as 
he never meddled^ with pol&cal mattera, foreign 
or domestic, no one was jealous of him. How 
long he remained at the court of Shah Jehan 


is uncertain; but he at anyrate did not leave until 
he had seen the Mogul’s promises most amply 
fulfilled, and the Company reaping the fruits of 
these liberal coucessions. The richest province 
India was thrown open tolBTE^^K'tf'a^rs. 
frCT' eS' SH duries aad payme n to » and 

from the granting of mat extraordinary privilege 
the East India Company dated its first great stride 
towards the wealth and power which eventually 
made it the arbiter of the destinies of India. 
Historians are often apt to overlook the small 
causes from which great events spring. And most | 
of the historians of India have wholly ignored the I 
claim of Gabriel Boughton to be considered one I 
of the true founders of the British Empire in ^ 
India. A less public-spirited or lar-sighted man 
would have used his immense influence over Shah 
Jehan for his own selfish aggrandisement. It is 
to the undying honour of Gabriel Boughton that 
he did otherwise,, and thereby raised the East 
India Company from a struggling body of coast- 
traders into the richest corporation of merchants 
in the ivorld. It is this fact, we feel, tliat renders 
worthy of more detailed narrative than we have 
ever yet seen allotted to it in any single history, 
the romantic episode of the Surgeon and the 
Mogul’s Daughter. 

THE MONTH. 

SCIKNCE AND ARTS. 

Tub present year has been so exceptional in 
re.spcct of weather that it will be interesting to 
place a few facts on record. The usual average 
of rainfall, as reckoned by meteorologists for the 
first six months of the year, is nearly twelve 
inches: this year the fall from January to June 
was eighteen and a half inches ! The prodigious- 
ne.ss of the excess may he judged of by compar'ing j 
it with the years 1858, 1864, and 1874, in each of i 
which the total rainfall was less th.an nineteen 
inches. The suporabunilance of water during the 
jiresent year may be regarded as calamitous. The 
etVect is aggravated by deficiency of sunshine. 
Observations made at the Koyal Observatory, 
Greenwich, shew that in the first six mouth.s of 
1878 there were six hundred and iortv-three hours 
of sunshine; this year there iverc lour Imudred 
and seventy-one hours only. June 1878 \va.s 
spoken of a.s a gloomy month; hut it had one 
hundred and eighty-one hours of sunshine, whereas 
June 1879 had not (juite one hundred and nine¬ 
teen hours. So wet a June indeed as the last 
has not occurred for twenty-seven years, with, the 
exception of Juno 1860, when the niinfall was 
more than seven inches ; and it is clear that a 
long spell of dry weather will he reij^uired to 
lestore the balance. 

July Wits expected to make amends for the pre¬ 
vious deficiency ; but that usually sultry mouth 
proved less propitious than June. The land¬ 
scapes were green everywhere; hut loxuriant leal- 
age and rank grass are not equivalent to sun¬ 
shine, and tlio weather-prophets who predicted 
an intensely hot dry summer, found themselves at 
fault in the presence of persistent rain. The cold 
for the seven months prior to July was greater 
than it has been for one hundred and sixteen 
years. Readers who desire to understand the 
common-sense of the question of the weather 
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shotiM read Modesm Meteorologyf a little book cures an. increase of food for the aniumls. On the 

g ublished under the auspices of the Meteorologicd other hand, the industrial product that we export 
ociety. • is alcohol, and this exportation will not in any 

Messrs Lawes and Gilbert, the well-known way lessen the fertility of the soil. Rain-water 
agriculturists, have ' ommunicated to the Royal and the carbonic acid contained in the air cover 
Society an account of their experiments with all the cost, and provide all the raw material; for 
difierent manures on the same land during a alcohol contains nothing but carbon, hydrogen, and 
number of years. , They mention that so great oxygen. Practical farming confirms the fact that 
have been the difliculties encountered, that after distilleries contribute to tlie amelioration of the 
their years of labour and examination of the 8ul> soil, and science ex|>lains why.’ 
ject, as well from th& chemical as from the Professor Ville ^ is of opinion that English 
botanical point of view, Messrs Lawes and Gilbert farmers should manufacture chemical manures for 
say that they can ‘ hardly claim to have yet themselves, instead of paying unreasonably high 
done much more than reach the threshold of prices, as at pre.sent. He gives an example: a 
a very comprehensive inquiry.’ The exi)eri- certain manure, largely used, is sold at twelve 
ments were made on seven acres in the park ! shillings the hundredweight. It contains phofr- 
at Rothamstead, near St Albans. Of the plots 1 phoric acid soluble and insoluble, and nitrogen 
into which the land was divided, two were left 1 in the form of aminonic sulphate, the cost of 
without manure from the commencement; tw'o | which amounts to six shillings and fourpence-half- 
were treated with ordinary farm-yard manure, | penny. And besides the saving in expense, there 
and the others wdth different kinds of artificial i is the assurance that the article is genume. ‘Calcic 
manure, applied for the most ])art year after year ; superphosphate,’ says I’rofessor Ville, ‘ is rather 
on the same spot. On the uumanurecl plot the more diflScult to manufacture, on account of the 
3 'early average crop of hay has been about twenty- necessity of procuring the sulphuric acid. But 
three Imndredweights per acre; but on the most when a co-o])erative association has secured the 
heavily artificially manured plot about sixty-four | services of a practical chemist, this difficulty 
Imndredw'cights. With these great diflerences in ■ vanishes, and the result is w'ell worth the trouble, 
the amounts of produce, tis the experimenters ' The i'armor will for twopence three-farthings per 
remark, the botaniatl character of the herbage has ■ pound obtain a soluble phosphoric acid, for which 
varied most strikingly. Whatever promotes grow’th ! manufacturers have been charging him about six- 
occasions a struggle; and while some plants are ' pence.’ ' 

iiicreHS<Kl, others are diminished, until on some ' The Agricultural Show at Kilburu was so 
plots, and in some seasons, less than twenty : unfortunate in weather tliat many articles of per- 
specie.s an* discoverable. ‘ Even in the first years j luanent interest were but little noticed amid the 
of the e.'ipoiiments, it was noticed that those i <lamp disajipoiutment. Among them was a corn 
manures wliich are the most elfective with wheat, i sert'en or separator, exhibited by a Frenchman, 
barley, ««• oats, grown on arable land—that is, which eflects its object by means of 4 series of cells, 
with gramin(M)U.s specie.s grown separately—wore in.stead of pas.sing the different kinds of grain or 
also tin* mo.st effective in bringing forwanl the i .seeds between wires or through perforations. The 
grasses proper in the mixed herbage ; ajid j^ain, action is described as rather slow; but the machine 
those manures which were tl'.i. most lameficial to I perfectly separates long from round corn; wheat 
beans or clover, most deveiojiod the leguminous ; I'rom barley or oats, from peas, vetches, aud smut, 
specii-s of the mixeil lierbage, and vkr. versd.’ \ and divides wheat into two qualities. 

By means of chemical te.sts, tlie amount of j Another French invention is an ingenious agri- 
constituents developed in the several plants was cultural wheelbarrow, which opens in front, aud 
ascertained ; the dry matter, tlu^ nitrogen, the ' di.scharges the load over the wheel. Another i.s 


pi)ta.ss, and the ])liosphoric acid; and at the same 
time the soil of every plot, at difi'ereni deptlis, 
was chemically examined. Important variation.s 
were di.scovored, according to the nature of the 
manure whi. Ii had been employed. 

Professor (1. Ville of Paris has published a book 
on Artilicial Manures and their api.)lication to agri¬ 
culture, which has been translated into English 
by Mr Crookes, F,R.S. (Ijougman & Oo.j It 
i.s a readable volume, clear and lively in stylo, 
discusses theory and practice, the composition, 
grewth, nutrition, and cultivation of planis, the 
assimilation of carbon, oxygen, hj'drogen, and 
nitrogen, the function of mineral matter in plant 
jiroduction, tho coraiwirative cost of larm-yard and 
cliemical manure, the importance of the waste* 
parts of crops as fertilisers, aud other topics, 
which include tables for calculating the exhaustion 
of the soil and regulating the feeding of live-stock. 
In the chapter headed ‘Agricultural Industry,’ 
I’rofessor Ville points out the way to cultivate 
beet-root and carry on a distillery at a profit 
‘To consume beet-root,’ho says, ‘to exjiort alcohol, 
and to provide pulp for live-stock, a di^lery is 
equal to an increase of meadow-land, since it pro- 


Mr Noel’s pump-valve, described as ‘simplest of 
; the simple, being just an india-rubber ball resting 
! upon a seat, and confined in a cage fixed over 
it’ 

Ru.ston and (company exhibited a steam-engine 
with patent fire-box, in which the smoke and gases 
pass downward between the bars, instead of fiying 
off by the usual upward draught; by which all the 
smoke and much of the gases are consumed, with 
considerable development of heat aud siiviug of 
I fuel. The fire-bars are tubes filled with water, and 
thu.s arc prevented from burning away. 

Want of coal and W'ood as fuel has jiindered the 
introduction of steam-machinery for agricultural 
purposes into some part.s of the south of Europe 
where, ou the broad plains, wheat is grown abun¬ 
dantly, Messrs Ranaomes aud Company have over¬ 
come the hindrance by a steam-engine which 
will burn straw, reeds, cotton-stalks, cane-waste^ 
aud such-like products,/{^reatly to tho satisfaction 
of the foreign farmer.^,—Fowler and Company 
exhibited a portable railway of twenty inches 
gauge, of which a inilf can bo taken up and relaid 
in 4 different place in one bout. It is available 
foij horse-power or steam-power.—And a self-actmg 
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park gJite that* opens and shuts on the passing of a 
vehicle, being operated by two alternating water- 
vessels in an undergrOhud tank, exemplified the 
ingenuity of Mr Walton. 

The use of wire-ropes for traction in ploughing 
by steam is open to the objection that there is 
much friction, and that the power is applied at 
a distance. Mr Darby, of Chelmsford, exhibited 
« Pedestrian Bromlside Digger, which applies its 
power directly on the spot where it is wanted. It 
w a steam-machine of ten horse-power, with wheels 
on one side, and legs and digging-forks on the | 
other. According to the description : ‘ The forks | 
and legs work in pairs, digging the ground, 
and at the same time slowly propelling the 
machine broadside on, in any direction, as may 
be required. The width of work taken at once is 
nineteen feet and a half, and the pace is variable, 
acconling to the depth and coarseness or fineness 
of the tillage. When at the rate of half a mile an 
hour, the dif^ing amounts to about ten acres a day, 
with the assistance of one man and a hoy, in addi¬ 
tion to the supply of coal and water.’ This seems 
to he the cheapest means of tillage yet invented. 

The offer of a prize for a railway van which 
would keep fresh meat or poultry in good condi¬ 
tion during a long journey, brought forward two 
competitors, who were subjected to a severe trial. 
Meat, poultry, and rabbits were placed in the two 
vans on June 19, and sent to Holyhead and back, 
and ■ kept undisturbed till the iJ8th, when on 
examination the contents, with some exceptions, 
w’ere found in good condition. The prize was 
consequently awarded to the Swansea W.agon 
■Comiuiny of Glamorgan, the makers of the success¬ 
ful van, which, in addition to other merits, main- I 
tained an interior temperature of thirty-nine i 
degrees whether in motion or at rest. The import- j 
•atice of this achievement will be apparent to all | 
who know how essential it is that meat should be 
brought to market in a perfectly w'holosome con¬ 
dition. It supplements satisfactorily the successful 
transport of meat thousands of miles across the sea 
which has been sonie time in practice. 

It would be a triumph of optics and chemistry 
af photographs could be made to represent the 
jnatural colours of objects. Attempts towards this 
ircsult have hitherto ended for the most part in 
‘disappointment. But Captain Abney in a short 
;paper ‘On the Production of Coloured Spectra 
by Light,’ read before the Royal Society, iiiakes 
known that he has succeeded in producing approxi¬ 
mately in the natural colours, pictures of the solar 
epectrum on silver plates, and also, but less bril¬ 
liant, on compounds of silver held in i)lace by 
collodion.' ‘I reserve for the present,’he writes, 
*the exact details of the production of these 
pictures, but may say that they are produced by 
oxidation of silver compounds when placed in the 
spectrum ; an exposure of two minutes being 
limply sufficient with a wide slit to impress the 
icolours. The colouring-matter seems to he due 
io a mixture of two dxfierent sizes of molecules 
bf the same chemical composition, one of which 
j^bTsorhs at the Uue end, and the other at the red 
/bnd pf the spectrum, and tlfee sizes of these raole- 
jpttlesf are unalterable while ‘exposed to the same 
'wipro'iengths as those by which they were pro- • 
dneed.’ And he is of opinion ‘that the colours 
may he prraerved * unchanged when exposed to 
•ordinary daylight.’ From this it will he under¬ 


stood that Captain Abney has made a step in 
advance, of high importance. 

In connection with this we mention improve¬ 
ments in colour-printing, by which Herr Albert, 
court-photographer at Munich, produces chromo- 
photographs of surprising excellence. The process 
commences by the taking of three photographs, 
each being exposed to the action of different and 
definite portions of the spectrum. This is effect^ 
by causing the light, before it reaches the sensi¬ 
tised plate, to pass through coloured glasses, or 
suitable coloured liquids, and moreover, by em¬ 
ploying in each case special solutions for the 
development of each negative. A positive printing- 
plate (a glass plate gelatinised) is then produced 
lor each negative; and if the absorbing media and 
the developing preparations have been correctly 
chosen, it is only necessary to colour one of these 
plates with red, another with yellow, and the third 
with blue, in order, by successive printings, to 
obtain a picture •which exhibits more or less resem¬ 
blance to the original. Success appears to depend 
on the skill and nicety with which the absorbing 
materials are employed, for mixtures of colours 
and of colouring materials are quite different 
things; and, to quote the technical description, 
‘for the? negative belonging to the blue plate wc 
must employ such absorbing media and prepara¬ 
tions as will prevent green from producing any 
influence on it, and at the same time will render 
blue and violet quite inactive, inasmuch as these 
tints must appear only on the positive plate.’ 

Specimens of landscapes and of decorative 
panels printed by Herr Albeit's proc(?ss, were 
exhibited at scientific rcce])tions in Loudon during 
the past session, and were deservedly admired. 
Tlie details were shewn ; a plain yellow picture ; 
then on the yellow a blue, and on the blue a red : 
and with these three the eifect of a well-fuiished 
■water-colour drawing was produced. 

LINES ON THE HEATH OF OOTIIAIID 

A VAVOURITK ST EKIISARI? 1>00. 

A CALM majestic dog, and fitly named, 
luijiosing, stately, us tFe mountain faraed, 

Was (iothard. One of jmre 8t Jlcrnanl race. 

A ivorld of wi.siloni iu liis thoii^ditful face. 

Grave consideration ! Lad In's powei'S been trii?d 
On Alpine heights (his work to him denied 
In English home), how he could liest exjM'nd 
nis strength, in skill and gontU!ne.ss, to lend 
Assi.stance to those dying in the snow. 

Unseen by man in frozen depths below. 

But known by canine instinct to be there, 

And .saved from death by canine strength and care. 
His strength was all unused in English home ; 

No enow, nor ice, no mountain heights to roam ; 

No crash of avalanche to "wake his ear ; 

No practised eager watch for travellers near. 

It seemed a waste of power—Sagacity 

Had little scope, hut yet Fidelity 

Had room, and strong, deep love and jealous care 

Of home, and her ho owned as niistres.s there. 

He had no higher work to do ; but well 
He |illed his place. Ah me ! ’tis sad to tell 
How soon that work was done, how keen the smart 
His death, unlocked for, caused to one true heart, 
Which found him, though a dog, companion, friend. 
And misses sore the charm Lis life did lend. 
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FASHIONABLE V A G A 111 E S. 
TiiRnB is one thin^ which we hare never heon 
a1)Ie to understand, and which we believe few 
can possibly comprehend or explain. It i.s the 
vaj’ary of female fashion. Who it, is that invents 
it, and lias the knack to maintain it as Ion;; as lie 
plea.ses, and then with equal audacity and .success 
starts .somethin,!; fresh, is all a mystery. The phe¬ 
nomenon is by no means new. A hundred and 
sixty years a,i;o, the old e.s.sayists were at a lo.ss 
to know how the extravagant oddities of female 
attire originated, and wore so cleverly kept up in j 
spite of torrent.s of ridicule. Then, as noAv, a new ' 
fashion had its run of a few years, and dropping 
out of use as mvsterious'y as it commenced, was 
f(dlowed by something tpially preposterous. High- 
lieelcd shoe.s, lofty hea'|-dre.sses, hair-powder, lon,g 
and .short waists, painting and patching, all had 
their day. For a time the wearing of hoop.s, hy 
which a lady could enter a door only sidewise, 
was a favourite, frenzy. The fa.shitm of taking 
snuff, usually from a jiretty circular box with a 
picture on the lid, wa.s just going out of practice 
among ladies in our early days. Tlie la.st lady 
whom we paw taking a pinch and handing round 
licr bo.x w'as— 

She, th(! fair sun of all her sex— 

Burns’s Clarinda! Such a circumstance seems now 
very absurd ; but it was only of a piece with a 
long catalogue of fashionable vagaric.s, in which 
no rational meaning can be discovered. 

The world is said to be getting udscr every day. 
Certainly, there is an abundance of teaching, 
reading, and lecturing, from which presumably 
there should be an increase of intelligence. In 
almost nothing has there been such a signal 
advance within the last hundred years as in 
female education. Yet, with all the visible ele¬ 
ments of dilfiised knowledge and thoughtfulness 
no one can observe the slightest abatement in 
the frolics of feminine fashion. Ladies aspire to 
be social reformers, to be voters at elections, to 
be members of school-boards, actually to be i 


doctors; and some think they do not acquit theitt- 
selves badly. The strange thing is, that, with 
rare exceptions, the w'i3e.st and most accomplished 
ladies are (juite as much the voluntary thralls 
of Fashion in its more contemptible forms as the 
less instructed in the sisterhood. There they 
are like the r(!St, wearing the grotesquely shap^ 
dresses which remind us of the drolleries of a 
pantomime. 

In those vagaries of Fa.sliion there seems for the 
time-being to be a kind of mental derangement— 
perhaps more correctly the prostration of intellect, 
through a deficiency of moral couraga Forty years 
ago, the lady part of mankind fell into a mania 
for wearing dresses with huge shoulders blown 
up like balloons. It amounted to a purposeless 
distortion of the person. So everybody said it 
was. But the avowal made no difference. Sleeves 
must be made six times larger than they need be. 
Slioulders must be distorted, rendered positively 
ugly. It was the Fashion, and that was enough. 
In due time, when the mania had run its course, 
the ballooning was given up, and shoulders shrunk 
to their natural figure. \Yhen it was all over, 
no one ventured to explain how the frenzy had 
originated, or what was its meaning. On the con¬ 
trary, as if ashamed of the weakness, the subject 
was skilfully dropped. Next in tho order of this 
species of feminine dementia, came the crinoline 
vagar}'. A petticoat of horse-hair and whalebone 
was employed to distend the outer dress far 
beyond the person. It was a resumption of hoops, 
with the ditlerence, that while hoops expanded 
sidewise, the crinoline spread ont all round. 
Every woman had the shape of a hand bell, 
wide at the lower edge, and small abova Grace¬ 
fulness was out of the question. If the object was 
to produce a monstrosity, it was eminently succ^s- , 
ful. Avowedly, the Fashion had some practice 
inconveniences. The space taken up by a 
in a public meeting or on the pavement 
greatly beyond her proper .share. The wide : i^n». 
tour was apt to sweep the ground, and send 
pf dust upwards, much to personal diacpinliMd. 
’rho quantity of material required lor a dfeds, 
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'W*B 80 largely augmented as to suggest the idea 
that «lk>tm.6rQen bad somethiog to do with the 
isventloit. Whatever were the drawbacks, the 
orittolino matda had a fair rnn of several years. 
When given up, there occurred the fresh surprise 
how it aver had received the slightest encourage¬ 
ment 

Crinoliues of eveiy variety having been relin- 
qui^ed, feminine society is sorely in want of a 
new eccentricity. It w'onld be against all rule 
not to appear ridiculous. So wits are at work 
in the grand arcana of Fashion. Tlie world had 
not long to wait. The fiat goes forth from some¬ 
where that, as a superlative novelty, dresses are 
to be worn tight to the person fnjm top to 
toe. Instead of paddings and balloouings, there 
is to he squeezing so tightly as to be hardly able 
to breathe. To impede walking, and if possible 
to prevent sitting, the legs are to be held back 
with strings. By way of compensation for the 
ti ghtening up, the dress is to he so long as to 
trail three or four feet on the ground. Such may 
be called the present fashionable regime, main¬ 
tained as usual with the force of ine-vorable law. 
WoU*be to the fine la<ly who does not make her¬ 
self as lank as a skinned rabbit, and who fails in 
the tuckings and tying-s to nstrain locomotion! 
What her natural shape may be is nothing to | 
the point She may not Ije able to go up or 
down stairs, except by one loot at a tune, like 
a child learning to -walk, but that is of no 
consequence. Fashion demands that she shall 
appear maimed in the lower limbs. The law | 
is to be obeyed, and there's an end of it.' 
Objections, however, are not even hinted at The 
chief anxiety is rather to go to extremivs. In the 
furor for being as slim as it is possible to be, 
the ultra-fashionable young lady gives up wear¬ 
ing the usual under-garments. She clothes herself 
in tight-fitting vest and pantaloons of chamois 
leather, over which is a slight exterior dress with 
trailiug skirts. To he in leather is the lieight 
of Fa^on. ‘ How do you like your leathers i’ 
tmfcii Iiady Betty confidentially. ‘Charmed with 
them beyond measure; could not do without 
them.’ The proverbial expression, ‘Nothing like 
leatl^r/has obtained new significance. 

The unchallengeable authority that by self-elec¬ 
tion regulates female costume, is doubtless Euro¬ 
pean in character. It may issue its decrees from 
no very exalted sphere, hut it at least possesses 
the power of gauging the feminine tastes and 
habits that prevail on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic. Were it analysed, it might turn out to 
be nothing more thuin a shrewd man-milliner, who 
with an eye to profit in ringing the changes, gra¬ 
ciously issues his edicts from a back-shop in Paris. 
Our .smart friends, the Americans, once took it 
into their heads to set up a rival despotism. 
The effort was au<4ciou8 and seemingly well 
meant It consisted in substituting light trousers 
with a kind of kilt for the wonted gown and 
petricoatsi Blemnerism, as this new form of female 


attire was designated, never took. It did not 
proceed on the old lines. It amounted to a revo¬ 
lution, and got so unceremoniously laughed at, 
that it failed to gain a footing. Yet, there 
Avas some good in Blooinerism. It might have 
answered for female doctors and lecturers, with 
other varieties of strong-minde^ ladies who are 
determined, at all hazards?, to assert the rights of 
women. 

Under the sanction of what is deemed to 
be Fashion, there has sometimes been a cruel 
Avasto of innocent and helpless animals. On a 
former occasion we spoke of the odious practice of 
slaughtering larks, robins, finches, and other small 
birds, in order to embellish hulies’ head-dresses. 
Tlie vile practice continues, with some additional 
and costly eccentricities. In one of the monthly 
records of Fashion avc see it stated that, ‘ After 
having admitted li/,.ir(ls as side bouquet fa.steuers, 
and mice as bat-trimmings, we have noAV instances 
of ladies Avcaring dressi-.s made entirely of scarabams, 
biids, insects, and other animals. I have not seen 
the dress, but a fneml of mine tells me that the 
other eA’eniug she saw a lady dre«sed as an owl! 
The foumlation of the dress was of dark blue, and 
Avas trimmed Avitli oavI-s’ feathers. In front the 
apron Ava. entirely of these feathers, aud instead 
of a bompiet in fiont of the botlii.e, there was an 
owl’s heail, A\ith a similar head m the hair.' The 
same authority informs us that the right thing 
is a to(iUe or evening head-dress, ‘trimmed Avilli 
birds' wings, or silver mice, birds, or lizards.' We 
are not told whether tln'se are real animals or 
only otfigies in the precious metals. A repoit 
has reached us, however, that a la ly of fashion 
in London wears aii oinament consisting of a livi* 
scambams, or Egyptian beetle, which is tethered to 
the front of her dress to jirevent its elojienient. It 
has apparently come to this, that in the vaigaries 
of Fashion the aninival Avorld is freely laid under 
contribution, Avith a vieAV to sociiiv som('thim>' 
piquant- a li/iud, a mouse, the head of an owl, 
or a beetle. What are we to think of tjie 
intellect that seriously occujahs itsidf with 
these frivolities ? 

Slim in figure, squeezed like a wasp, and with 
head-dresses as fantastic as can he devised, there 
is one more token ot liigh Fashion. It is a 
return to the antiquated practice of wearing high- 
heeled shoes, A\hich happily fidls in with the plan 
of bandaging back the leg.s, to prevent freedom in 
walking. The foil}’- of distorting the foot, by 
throAving the pressure unduly on the toe.s, is so 
manifestly vicious, and has been so frequently the 
subject of remonstrance, that it calls only for a 
passing denunciation. Those who are guilty of 
the error will in this as in some other matters 
live to regret their weakness. The wonder is 
hOw the ridiculous extravagances in attire which 
are here barely alladed to, should for a moment 
have met with any degree of support. In the 
arlielo of dress, men and women appear to have 
pursued an entirely different course for the last 
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fifty years. The li .‘deucy in male attire has 
hcen towards extrc’uo simplicity—perhaps too 
extremely so~whil< as regards the female mode 
of dressing, according to Fashion, it has been a 
succession of wild * eccentricities, always going 
from had to worse. 

Obviously, the, mania, now as formerly, is 
demonstrated in its more outrageous forms by the 
idle, the thoughtless, and those to whom money is 
a matter of little consideration, whether as a result 
of wealth or otherwise. As partially tending 
to solve a perplexing social question, it might 
not be uninteresting to ascertain if tbe numerons 
bankruptcies of late years were any way due to the 
vulgar extravagance in dress of •advcs and daughters 
contrary to every rule of taste or propriety. Ad¬ 
mitting tliat the articles are honestly acquired, in 
extravagance of this sort a bad example is set. 
Crowds of young women dcpemh'nt on their 
personal industry, are constitutionally unable to 
withstand the mania for imitation, and being 
piteously dragged at tlie tail of every prevalent 
Fashion, they throw away means that ought in 
some degree to have been consecrated to a thrifty 
regard for the future. Even those ladies who but 
to a limited extent yield allegiance to fa.shionu1)le 
vagaries have something to answer for. In no 
shapt' iirotesting {igainst absurdities which appa¬ 
rently they know to be wrong they practically 
countenance the current folly; whereas a spirited 
policy in rc'sisling what is manifestly ridiculous 
as well wasteful, would, we feel assured, be 
iijtpreeiatcd by the male part of the eommunity. 

For soTue .such ]»olicy, an argument could be 
found in improving the h. a.iii ol the young. By 
all who treat on the subject, exercise of the limbs 
is rei‘f)mmeuded as a matt('r of first imporlau''e. 
Cirls do not require the boisterous recreations 
(‘f boys, but due and recreative exercise is never¬ 
theless desirable, with a view to strengthening the 
frame, expanding the chest, giving an appetite for ( 
food, and throwing the bloom of Iieidth into the 
cheeks. Ilow base therefore are the present idiotic 
fashions ot artificially trussing up the iiorson to 
prevent freedom of movement! Has any one 
gravely inquired what is to be the destiny ofj 
the beings who are so enfeebled ? Certainly it is 
not to bo wives 1 Wherever fathers and mothers 
can exert their proper influence, this heinous 
offence against the laws of health should be per¬ 
emptorily checked. Tjet girls, of whatever grade, 
freely exercise their legs and arms at all suitable 
opportunities. Let them run at lawn-tennis, play 
at battledoor and shuttlecock if they liave a fancy, 
and take walks and skate in winter. Above all, 
they should learn the art of swimming, for inde¬ 
pendently of the hoalthfnl exercise, it may some 
day be the means of saving their life. To make 
themselves useful, and prepare for the battle of 
life, lot them hel]) in household work. We have 
heard of a i>hysician who prescribed the daily 
sweeping of an apartment with a long ^>room as 
an excellent means of expanding the chest of a 


young lady; and the prescription answered. Awayv 
at all events, with the paltry tricks which, on 
ground of being fashionable, are undermining the 
health and damaging the prospects of that inte-' 
resting section of our social system, the young 
ladies of England 1 w. a 

YOUNG LORD PENRITa 

CHAPTEtt XXXVni.— AT ALFBEffGHAM, 

The third drawing-room at Alftingham, which, 
as has been mentioned, was so favourite a room 
with Mrs Stanhope, on account of her belief that 
its pink hangings suited her complexion, was large 
enough to accommodate a numerous family. It 
did, for a wonder, contain for the moment so 
many as three piTsons, since, besides Maud and 
her mother, Lord Penrith himself was there. The 
master of this grand house very seldom entered 
any of its sumptuously furnished drawing-rooms, 
lie lived in his own suite of apartments, and was 
randy seen out of them except at dinner-tin^ 
when he and his sister habitually dined alone, in 
an enormous room that could not be cheerful in 
the absence of guests, despite the array of serving- 
men in and out of livery, and the blaze of «oId 
and silver plate upon a sideboard that would have 
graced a royal festival. 

What Mrs Stanhope, naturally fond of gossip 
and tattle, of harmless dissipation, and a town- 
life, must have suffered year after year during 
Maud’s visits at Llosthuel Court and elsewhere, 
and wlien she was compelled to dine alone with 
her solemn, silent brother, it would be difficult to 
estimate. Even the great fire of blazing logs 
could Hot ill winter bring the social thermometer 
umeh above free/iiig-point on these melancholy 
occasions. There was state and splendour in abun¬ 
dance. The stalled ox was served without the 
s.iuce of cither hatred or love, merely garnished 
with frigid ceremony. There would sit the old 
peer, eating without zest, caring little or nothing 
lor the wines which the grave butler poured into 
the army of glasses before him; there on the 
walls, frowned or smiled a double line of pictured 
ancestors, as if criticising the conduct of the then 
tenants for life; and there was the London ex¬ 
beauty, racking her modicum of brains to find 
scraps of conversation that should prevent the 
dull meal from taking place in mere durab-show. 
When Maud was at what was conventionally 
called her home, matters wore pleasanter. Even 
my lord would lie induced to talk a little them 
For if Lord Penrith cared for any living soul, it 
was Maud he cared for; and any servant of the 
house, any agent, or tenant, or whosoever was 
connected with the House of Beville, would have 
staked his life that Miss Stanhope was the des¬ 
tined heiress of Lord Penrith’s estate. 

And now, for a wonder, Lord Penrith was in 
the third or pink dmwing-rqom. He had come 
in, leaning on the arm of his valet; and he had 
Iwen lodged on a sofa, and propped up witJl 
pillows at precisely the proper angle, near thh 
fire ; and there he was, spreading out 
shrunken hands to get the benefit of tihte 
welcome heat. His lordship was alvmys cold. 
His lordshiji was always ill, though smooth Die 
Bland wonld have been puzzled sometimei^ had 
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ie been called before a jury of 

the iireeiea nature of hia noble patient’s 
malady. Yet l^aJ: tbe old lord was ill, no unpre- 
judioBd peipsoh who loolsed attentively at his face 
could doubt or deny. He was that most pitiable, 
pphape, of all eighty the wreck of a strong man. 
HUmdisome he may possibly have been; but he was 
not comely now, as old £^ge often is. The high 
forehead was crossed by a thonsand wrinkle.s; the 
eye& Urere bloodshot, restless, and unutterably sad ; 
and the mouth, the most tell-tale of all feature.s, 
had a silent eloquence of its own wliich told of 
pain long borne, but in no spirit of resignation. 
Altogether it was a speaking countenance, the face 
of a proud man, whoso verj' pride had been caused 
to sting him, scorpion-like. 

‘How cold it strikes !’ said my lord peevishly. 
There was a liot fire of crackling logs and glowing 
embers, rnby-red, and Alfringhain Hall was .sup¬ 
plied with all manner of cunning contrivances for 
sending heat everywhere throughout the sjuveious 
pile ; nor was the weather by any means compar- j 
able to what people mean when they speak of I 
an old-fashioned Christmas. Bnt Mrs Stanhope ' 
cordially agreed with her brother as to the severity j 
of the weather ; and, had he pleased to at'er. 
the Dorsetshire climate to be one of arctic rigour, | 
his devoted .sister would have been as ready to ! 
endorse the assertion as were Hamlet’s courtier- | 
friends to liken the cloud to whah’ or weasel as his j 
Highness pleased. Nor was Sirs Stanhope con- , 
sciously a hypocrite or a time-server, roily that I 
she liad laid it down as a rule through life to ! 
defer to a brother who had so much in his gift. ! 

Lord Penrith did not seem to care much for • 
his sister’s opinion as to the inclemency of the | 
temperature. He was used to hear his words | 
re-echoed, and regarded the circumstance as one of ; 
the adjuncts of his position. 

‘This pillow slips away each time I stir my 
head,’ was the noble invalid’s next remark. 
‘Jackson said he had placed it properly ; but 
Jackson is a fool, a self-sufficient fool, pig-headed 
like all Cornishmen; and how I put up with him, 
or how the Duke bore with him, I cannot conceive, 
except that Glamorgan is a fool too.’ 

Lord Penrith, in his querulous moods, was 
severe in his judgments, and did not spare his own i 
order, as his observations on His Grace the Duke j 
of Glamorgan, K.G., and his body-servant Luke j 
Jackson, who was as careful and considerate a valet 
as a nobleman needed to have about him, suffi¬ 
ciently proved. Maud ro.se, and with feminine 
dexterity adjusted the pillow under the old man’s 
head. 

‘Thank you, my dear!’ said Lord Penrith, 
more gently.—‘ Elate, have you had an answer to 
that letter of yours ‘i ’ j 

‘From the house-steward at Penrith House, do j 
you mean, dear?’ asked Mrs Stanhope, hesita- 
tingly. 

*0f course I do,’ said the old peer tartly. 
‘Did you not desire him, at my wish, to get 
everything ready to receive us when we go up to 
London to-morrow, and ought he not to have sent 
the answer before this ? Unless, indeed, Mr Smith ► 
has gone down to spend Christmas with his rela¬ 
tions in the country, and has left Penrith House to 
take care of itself; which would not .surprise me. 
Nothin^ does.’ ‘ 

Mrs Stanhope feebly suggested tliat the post-bag 


had not yet arrived; and Maud reminded her uncle 
that Smith the defaulter had not as yet had time 
to reply in due postal course, but would doubtless 
do so by telegraph that day. 

‘Whether he does so or not,’ said Lord Penrith, 
decisively, ‘we go up to town to-morrow. My 
health is too precarious for me to be any longer a- 
subject for your precious Dr Bland, Kate, to tiy 
experiments iipon. Bland is a smooth-tongued 
charlatan, kicked out of London practice to poison 
ns in the country. I tell you he does not xinder- 
stand me in tlie least, not in the least Sir 
Joseph does. Old Sir Joseph Doublefec is a 
humbug ; but he is a physiciati, and he does know 
my constitution ; and I clioose to put myself under 
his hands again, at least for a time. As for any 
other things, London will be a shade more tire¬ 
some, if that can be, than Alfringham.—Maud, 
would you kindly ring for Jackson ? ’ 

Jackson the valet came nimbly in response to the | 
summons of the bell ; and leiiiiing on the man’s 
arm. Lord Penrith tottered, rather than walke<l, 
back again to bis jirivate apartments. There was 
not a stable-lad or a weeding-boy employed at 
Alfringham who probably did not get more enjoy- 
njent out of hi.s life than did the noble master of 
all. 

‘My poor uncle!’ said Maud Stanhope, when she 
and her mother were loft alone togetlier ; and her 
tone expressed a pity that was more than conven¬ 
tional. 

‘So altered—so sadly dilTerent,’ .sighed Mrs 
Stanhope, ‘ from his former self. In one thing, 
my dear, he is unchanged, and that is his kindness 
to mo. That lias been unfailing since the days 
when I, quite a little child, used to look admir¬ 
ingly up to the hold, tall, elder brother who was 
even then a young man ; for I am eighteen years 
his junior, you know.’ 

Maud had most likely been informed on other 
occasions of the; difference of age between Lord 
Penritli and his sister. At anyrate, she expressed 
no surprise, but merely said: ‘Poor Uncle Penrith ! 
His has been but a sad life. 1 never realised it, I 
think, as I do now.’ 

‘ How altered he is: ’ repeated iMrs Stanhope. 
‘Yeti can remember him as a liaiuksome young 
man, hot-te.nipered, fiery, and netennined to have 
hi.s own way always ; but generous, and not the 
less liked because of his strong will. His temper, 
poor man, has cooled itself down now to mere 
Iretfulness ; and his very pride has turned inwanl, 
and become morosenoss. But it was not always so. 
Before the great sorrow of his life, when Marma- 
duke the heir was brought back to the house dead, 
he was so different.’ 

‘ 1 never (juite understood that sad story, often 
as I have heard it mentioned,’ said Maud. ‘ Those 
whom 1 remember to have 8pf)ken of it did so as 
if they fosred to be overheard, like superstitious 
people who talk of ghosts and witenea after 
dark.’ 

‘ It was a terrible disgrace to the family, besides 
the horror of the crime,’ answered her mother. 

‘ Bnt you, Maud dear, who may come to be 
mistress here some day, should surely know the 
truth, melancholy as it is. Marmaduke, the 
eldest son, was his father's favourite, and in dis¬ 
position very like his fathcr---on]y harder and 
more imperious. Even when almost a child, he 
domineei-ed over the whole household, I think, 
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and especially over his younger brother, Qooigo 
Be^’i^le, the—the murderer, you know’—— 

‘ Toll me,’ said Maud, with some interest, ‘ what 
sort of person was this unfortunate man w'hom 
you call George?’ • 

‘ I liked him,’ answered Mrs Stanhope, ‘lie was 
a sweet-tempered boy, and grew into a young man, 
handsome, indeed—all the lievilles were that— 
but shy, timid, and a bookworm. His father, 
who idolised Marmadufeo, and encouraged him in 
hia high-handed line of conduct, despised poor 
George as a milksop—though George was brave 
enough, as 1 remember, in time of need—on 
account (d his preferring books to field-sports, 
and there was not much in common between 
them. 

‘ Now George, as I have said, had a awi'ot ' 
temper, and his jiatience with hia brother was ' 
astonishing ; but feometimes it gave waj’’, and tlien- | 
Mould be a be.avy <|uarre], in Mliicb, J am bouud ' 
to say, Marmaduke M'aa always obstinate, and ] 
alw'ays in the wrong. There had been such a | 
fluavrel, I recollect to have hi'ard, on the morning I 
of the luiserahle d.iy when the wicked deed was j 
done. The cMer brother had a nation that, aa j 
the heir of AlFringliam and future chief of the 
family, he had a light to dictate to his cadet not 
only what he should ilo, hut wliat he slioulil think. 
And ])oor Geoige in tlie couisc of his rea<ling had 
]>nkud u]) some newlaiiglfd nutioiis—about the 
poor, I believe- mIiicIi vexed bis fatliei, and made 
ni« brotliei veiy .iiigry. But the disjmte tins 
time, though loud and hot, came to an end ; and { 
both brutlieis IcIL the Hall tovellier, and app.i- 
leiilly on inoio liicndly tenna than hud ol late 
been usual. 

‘llour- ]>i‘'(d, and lultlicr Geoige nor his . 
biollier I aim bat k ; but tie mms no uiieasines'- ; 
until )iist belore daik— ''' it Mas Milder, aa it' 
is now, and tlie (bi}'5 Mine sboit—tlieie spread a I 
luiiiour lliioiigU tie* ]na e that Mr ManinduKe 1 
Mas killed. It Ma-. loo tiue. ills body bad l>een 
tound lying mai aside, at the end ol a lootpalli i 
hading lioiii liu* Unlee lo tin* BulUmiy itoail. i 
He must iuue Ineii diad Mime lioui-., for he mm-. 
(jiiile fold. He li.el Imn shut ihrou.Ji tlie in-ait. 
And he-ide him in the sn.nv lay a jU''lol, silvei- i 
moiiiiled, and Mith arm-, ami initials eiiguuetl on 
a plate .u tin* sto(k; a )>i--lol mIikIi iin nephcM’, I 
George Bei'ille, m’Ut knoM’ii to have bought in 
liOiu' <n only a month bel’oie. And Geoige did 
not come back, and all knew that he must be 
the murderer ol bis brntlu'r.’ 

‘ How dreatllul ! ’ murmured "NFaud. 

‘Hieadiul, indeed!’ replied her mollier. ‘Mv 
brother's anguish was sneli a-, we seldom beliohl, 
at least in a man. But then lie had love.l 
hlannaduko so loudly, and had gloried iu tlie 
prospect of leaving an heir so avorthy 4o buccoed 
liiiu iu the title and property—iiulced he had 
begun to allow Maimaduke to iiiteifere with the 
management ol the estate in his father’s lifetime, 
which many wise folks thought wrong —that the 
blow was hard indeed to bear. He never held U]) 
his head again.’ 

‘ But the unhappy man M'ho did it—George I ’ 
asked Maud. 

‘ Geoige MTote from abroad—from Paris, T think, 
Imt 1 am not sure as to the place—so soon, he said, 
as the report of his brothers murder, .uel that he 
was himself suspected of the crime, reiiched him 


through the newspapers. He indignantly proteeted 
his innocence.’ 

‘ Perhaps he ms innocent, after all,’ said Maud 
eagerly. 

‘No, no!’ returned Mrs Stanhope, with a sigh; 
‘no one could believe that. The chain of circum¬ 
stantial evidence—for of course there was no 
witness—was too strong. There had been a 
quarrel that very day between the brothers, by 
no means the first; then there was the discovery 
of the pi.slol; then George’s absence ; and then 
tlie younger brother’s interest in becoming, as 
Marmaduke’s death made him, heir to the title 
and estates. And George never ventured to come 
back and stand bis trial. All regarded this as in. 
ithelf a proof of guilt; hut I, remembering his 
sensitive, nervous nature, and hoM" he shrank irbm 
blame, have never been quite sure. His father 
M'as sure. He would not even consider his son’s 
as.«ertionR, made by letter, of his innocence, or 
trouble hiuisclf about the reasons George gave for 
his .strange abionce just then. He merely wrote a 
violent letter, cu^^lng the fratricide, and casting 
him off for ev er, M’lth bitter regret that in going 
abroad a.s be had done, George should have 
cheated the hangman. There came back but a curt 
reply to this, saying that the discarded son would 
trouble hi.s unjust father no more. And that M'as 
the last news of George Beville, who died, we 
believe, iu Australia, iu iroverty ; but even that 
remains unccitain.’ 

‘ Perhaps ho was innocent,’ repeated Maud 
thoughtlully. 


THE FUONTTEli-LAND. 

I\ this Mduch is pre-eminently the age of travel, 
till* lioatiei-Iaud of America yields to none in 
the attractions Mhick it offeis to the. traveller in 
'-eardi of aiheutuu* and sport. All of us, it is 
tine, (aiinot sh.uc pei^onally iu such prairie ex- 
jir Heines as Major Campion describe.s in his hook 
iht (ht Fumfhr; but the many debarred by the 
forci* of circiim.staiices Irom such silvan delights, 
c.innot do better tliau turn tlieir hacks iu imagi¬ 
nation on the comloits and luxuries of niueteeiith- 
ceuluiy civilisation, and accompanj- him into the 
land of the bison and the scarcely less savage 
Indian bravo. 

IMajor Campion's p.aity consisted of five—himself 
and a friend, two hired liackwoodsmeii, and a 
clever vvell-cslucated n(*’er-do-vveel yclept Jack, who 
volunteered for the office of cook to the Jiarty. 
This gastronomic volunteer proved himself in fact 
lo be no mean disciple of Sover; although the dif¬ 
ficulties he had to contend Mitli in the shape of a 
smoky camp stove would ha\o taken the heart out 
of almost anv other chtf di' The outfit, in 

addition to the aforc.sai(l stove, consisted of a ligffit 
covered M'agon, lour mule-., a tent, a watch-dog, 
aiul tMO good horses trained to the sport of 
biilfalo-hunling, and hence technically known as 
bulialo-rimucrs. 'Hie possession of a good buffalo- 
runner is of tin* utmost importance to the would- 
be bnfralo-lmnter, as should .the rider momentarily 
luse his presence of mind, as is not unusual with 
a novice when first brought face to face with the 
stupendous rush of an enraged buffalo, the trained 
horse performs his accustomed evolution, and by 
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to oae side evades the murderous buffaloes; and thoroughly tranquillised by this dis- 
cAaige. covery, the novices turned in again, and were soon 

Ma|or Campion bears his testimony, as almost fast asleep. Even the sentinel grovelling among 
all travellers have done, to the expansion of spirit the long prairie-grass owned afterwards to a few 
and wondfflcful exhilaration of body and soul pro- moments of profound unconsciousness, when there 
dtwed hf travelling in fine weather through the was a sudden crash, as if the whole nniverse. 
Vast ^tns of the western wilderness. ‘Around around them were falling to pieces with a deafen- 
na,* he says, ‘was a rolling prairie, with an horizon ing roar; and with a start the’inmates of Gamp 
like the ocean’s; and a balmy, invigorating, almost Gibraltar awoke. ‘ The scene around them was 
intoxicating air blew over it into our faces, coming terrific. The air shivered with noise, the earth 
TiwtftiwtAfl and unpoisoned by the breaths, smells, trembled under their feet. The main herd was 
and smoke of cities, from the Rocky Mountains, crossing the river close to their camp. The roar 
seven hundred miles off.’ of the bulls, the lowing of the cows, the tramp 

Day after day the travellers journeyed over of thousands of feet, the splash of water as the 
those grassy plains, which ever as they advanced huge mass of animals plunged and struggled 
lengthened out before them into what seemed an through it, the crumbling fall of the bank as the 
endless immensity of verdure; till one day scan- buffaloes forced their way up its steep face—all 
ning with anxious eyes the wide ocean of green, were blended in one mighty tumult’ Sheer 
it was seen to be dotted with small black specks, astonishment at first held them speechless and 
which in the distance massed themselves into motionless ; but this soon gave way to the instinct 
little groups, which again were defined into a of self-preservation. They were in imminent 
dark line on the horizon. A sudden jubilant peril; if the herd came their way, they would 
shout rent the air, for there at last were the much be ground to powder ; their only safeguard was 
desired buffalo. It is one thing, however, to sight a fire, which was piled up, and fed all through 
buffalo, and quite another thing to kill or even that memorable night, wliose long houi's were 
to stalk them, as our travellers found. The first spent in ivutching the continuous tramp and 
thing needful was to pitch their camp. Without din of the ever passing, apparently intenuiuable 
much difficulty a Site was found for this mov- lierd. 

able hunting lodge, which was christened Camp Major Campion says of this striking spectacle— 
Gibraltar; and from the top of a high tree in its which bids fair, from the rapid decrease of tiie 
vicinity an anxious look-out was kept upon the buffalo on these western plains, to be soon num- 
herd of buffaloes. At first they seemed stationary; bereU among the things of the past: ‘ I have stood 
but by degrees the shaggy forms of the bulls, on the deck of a ship atlame in mid Atlantic; I 
which always feed upon the outskirts of the herds, have been startled from deep sleep by the firing 
became more distinct, and it was evident that of rifle-balls, the quick zip-zip of flying arrows, 
they were slowly approaching. Soothed by visions the death-scream of a slaughtered sentinel, and 
of buffalo humps and tongues on the morrow, the war-whoop of the Red Indian—but none of 
each aspiring Nimrod wrapped himself in his these scenes recall themselves more forcibly to 
blanket and sank into a fitful but not unguai-ded me than does that midniglit crossing of the Repul)- 
aleep of expectancy. lican River by that mighty host of buft’aloes in 

A sentinel was always posted at night at Camp thousands.’ 

Gibraltar, and the sentry of the jirairies be it Next day the whole prairie was alive with them ; 
understood has in some respects a much more and our traveller, after two hours of patient 
arduous task than his European congener. He stalking, was rewarded by an old bull coming 
must in the first place neither walk nor stand ; lumbering round the comer almost up to him, 
to do either would make him a sure mark for and then gently trotting off. Jle gave chiise at 
the silent arrow of the prowling Indian scout, once; and the wily j)atrlar finding his pursuer 
No; he must grovel ingloriously but safely upon gaining upon him, suddenly wheeled lound ; then 
hie stomach, hidden by the long prairie-grass— pivoting on his hind-legs, he lowered his head, 

‘ with his elbows far apart, his wrists brought tossed back his shaggy forelock from his fiery 
together, his chin supported on his hands, his eyes, and switching his tail into tiie air, made 
ears open, and his eyes everywhere.’ a sudden charge, which would inevitably have 

In this position of little ease the sentry of Camp ended for ever Major Campion’s hunting adven- 
Gibraltor had been already squatting for a couple tures, if it had not been for the sagacity of his 
of hours on a fine moonshiny night, when he horse, a well-trained buffalo-ruimer. He had fired 
suddenly heard a sound which he could not at all just before the brute charged, but without success ; 
make out. It was low at first and indistinct, like and now his comrade diil the same, and wounded 
the faint far-off murmur of the sea; but it in- it, but so slightly, that it in no way interfered 
creased every moment in strength and volume till with its rolling gallop. Spurring .their horses to 
it sounded uke the roll of distant thunder, or the their utmost speed, both men now gave chase, 
roar of the surf on a rocky shore. Thoroughly and as they closed upon the bull, fired off their 
puzzled, the sentinel awoke his comrades, and a pistols, wounding him as before, but failing to 
hurried coimcil of war was held. Was it u prairie- kill him. The horses were now thoroughly ex- 
fire ? No; the grass was too green for that. Was liausted ; and very reluctantly the patriarch of the 
it a sudden rain-storm to the west, and was the prairies had to be abandoned to his fate, which 
Republican River, on whose banks they were meant most probably the tender mercies of the 
encamped, coming down in flood, to sweep away prairie-wolves; and the two crest-fallen hunters, 
the sandST foundations of their temporary home ! minus hump, tongue, or juicy steaks, sneaked back 
This contingency was alarming enough; but after to camp. Meanwhile the two backwoodsmen and 
a few anxious minutes the sound was clearly per- Jack tne cook had with a single shot killed a 
ceived to come from the direction of the herd of bufiMo which had come down to the river to 
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drink j a piece of good fortune which, however worl^ composed of glades, glens, and small vaUig^s 
mortifying to the amour propre of their masters, opening into each other, with abundant willow- 
had the attendant consolation of buffalo-steaks fringed streams well peopled with beater. In 
for dinner, and marrow-bones which were voted central vaHey a rude nut was built with oak and 
delicious. • cedar branches 5 a great fire,was laid; a hole was 

A great proportion of the buffalo-meat, all that dug in the groimd, and lined with stones for an 
cannot be used fresh, is jerked ; that is, it is cut oven ; and a high platform was made where meat 
into strips of equal tliicknoss and as long as could be beyond the reach of wolves and pumas, 
possible ; these are dipped into brine, laid upon a The valley was then explored and was found to 
rough wooden table, uij|der which a fire is kindled contain a large quantity and variety of game— 
to keep off the insects, and dried in the sun. white-tailed, black-tailed, and spruce deer, ashlata 

This free jolly hunter’s life at Camp Gibraltar or big-horns, elks, bears, wolves, foxes, lynx, arid 
came like all superlatively good things to an all pumas, wild-turkeys, wood-grouse, and mountain 
too sudden close. One frosty night when wreaths partridges. 

of silvery mist were creeping up from the river in In this hunter’s Elysium the weather continued 
the moonlight, the sentinel, grovelling as usual charming and the fare of the best till close upon 
upon his stomach among the long damp grass, (Jhristraas Day, when a foot of snow fell, and the 
becanie aware of an indistinct object approaching game all disappeared, leaving them with a larder 
through the mist. Looming gigantic in the well nigh empty, and the cheering prospect of 
distance it resolved itself as it drew nearer into a making their Christmas dinner off fat bacon and 
horseman, carefully tracking in the moonlight au the traditional plum-pudding, the materials for 
cosily followed trail. Arriving close to the camp, which they had brought with thorn. This dismal 
where all the trails blended into one, he reined in look-out was a little brightened by one of the 
his horse ; and there, in the clear full light, stood hands, who brought in word on the evening of 
revealed the striking figure of an Indian brave. December 23d, that he had seen wild-turkeys feed- 
* His bow and arrows and his long thin lance hung iug five or six miles from the camp. Now wild- 
crosswise at his bark ; his rifle lay athwart his turkeys are the most wary and cautious of birds ; 
saddle-bow ; the fringes of his hunting-shirt and they are as difficult to stalk as the shyest of deer ; 
the stained leathers of his head-dress stirred and and our Major, who started in pursuit of them at 
fluttered in the night-air while he, motionless as daybreak next morning, had a charming day of it. 
a bronze centaur, gazed steadily in tlie direction of Early in the forenoon he came upon the track of 
the camp. Meanwhile the sentinel in the grass eight turkeys, and fallowed them up hill and down 
above, with his rille at full-cock and the index dale, through thickets, and across half-frozen 
finger of his right hand laid against the hair- streams for many a weary mile and hour, until at 
trigger, was anxiously debating the question to kill last he lost all trace of them. This looked gloomy ; 
or not to kill. Prudence suggested the former but there was a silver lining to the cloud, and he 
.alternative ; but it was too like murder in cold was cheered by finding the tracks of a large deer 
Idood ; he coulil not bring li'Miself to shoot, and the iu the snow. Fat ve.uison may serve at a pinch 
dusky spy was allowed 1 > fide off iu safety ; but for a Christmas dinner as well as fat turkey, so he 
no .sooner was he gone, th in the camp was roused, started at once in pursuit of the fresh game ; but 
the wagons packed, and a hasty backwar'l march in crossing a wide stream the ice broke, and down 
made to Fort lliley, where their s.iie arrival created he went w.aist deep iu intensely cold water with a 
no little sensaliim. 'J'hey were declared ‘to have crash loud enough to startle all the deer in the 
crowded their luck and were a.s>unid that three valley. With difficulty he scrambled out benumbed 
tribes of Indians W'cre out upon the wai-patli, so with cold and feeling his clothes beginning to 
that the usual Irontier military toast, ‘The hair on freeze upon him, but amid all las discomforts still 
the top of your liead, and long may it wave there,’ intent upon a turkey. He was still watching and 
had a deeper sigiiificauce than usual iu their longing under the cotton-wood trees, when his 
ca.se. comrade came up with two turkeys slung over his 

Camping' out in summer or autumn, when the shoulder; and these, with two others which were 
wid( grassy plains and clumps ot fore.st are one I afterw'urds secured, and a fat buck shot down 
mass of green luxuriance, when a tliousaiid sweet by the backwoodsmen, made a very re.speclable 
perfumes load the air, and the verdure is brilliantly Christmas dinner. 

Ifeckecl and dapjded with masse.s of gorgoouhly The fur of the heaver attiiiuing its highest per- 
hued flow'e.rs, is a very pleasant thing. Hut Major lection about Christmas, exclusive attention was 
Campion had experience also of a long winter- now given to beaver-trapping. Beavera have been 
camp-—out in the Rocky Mountains. He had with olteu written about; but our author considers that 
him his comrade of Camp Gibraltar, ami two men a want of practical experience about the habits of 
who had long been in their einjdoyment—Joe, a the animals has preventeil this information from 
big ruddy Complexioned Missourian ; and Lafayette being very ])recise. lie himself has often dug up 
or Laughfy, a tall thin sallow Yankee from At.uiie. beaver-houses, and his uniform experience of them. 
They had two light strong wagons built for is, that the entrance is invariably a round liole, 
mountain-travel, a variety of stores, two poM'erful nine or ten inches across in the hank of the pool 
dogs Nip and Tug, and twenty beaver-traps, as which their dams make iu the stream. This bole 
they meant to trap beaver as well as hunt. They runs back from four to ten feet into the bank, and 

chose for the site of their winter-camp a large enils in a circular basin four feet across, and four 

secluded valley called Wet Mouutain Vafley. It feet deep, witli a vaulted roof about a foot above 
covered a tract of country forty miles long by the water with which it is’filled. The ingenious 

twenty broad, and was inclosed by high rocky creature, thus secures for itself a winter batli, in 

peaks. It wa.s entered by a defile km.an as the which there is no danger of tide water freezing. 
Gate of the Plains, and was in itself a Ijttlc lonely From this bath passages lead off to the dwelling, 
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■bwedina aiui stoste rodtas of the beaver faniily, 
of -wMea there k o»ly one pair to each house, 
the old <aie8 helping the young ones when they 
Iteve the family mansion to build one precisely 
Bimilar for themselves. In .'lutuiun, they lay in a 
Bupplf of wkftar-food, consisting of the small twigs 
of osi&re and the inner bark of cotton-wood trees, 
alders, willows, and inarsh-niaplcs. I’lieir dams 
have been often described; but to shew wlial 
' wonderful undertakings they are, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the building of tliem often in velvet 
the felling of a tree forty or fifty feet high, and 
that the beaver never fulls a tree too short for 
his purpose, and seldom one too long. They are 
always built upwards from the bed of the stream, 
and in mountain streams are generally eight feet 
liigh. The object of these dunis is to keep the 
water in their pools at a uniform level; and during 
a flood the beavers break up a portion of the darn, 
to allow the surplus water to escape. When the 
water is sufficiently extensive and unfluctuating 
for their purpose, the beavers build no dam. 
This little creature is one of the most sagacious 
and cautious of animals. If a beaver escape alive 
from a trap in one of the most frequented 
trapping-grounds, no more traps neeil be set 
there that season. ‘Beaver-trapping,’ says Major 
Campion, ‘is a contest of acquired skill and 
knowledge, of patient unremitting care and atten¬ 
tion, of energy and of endurance, versus the 
natural instinct, if we may not call it reason, 
of the most s-igacious, acute, and wary of all the 
brute creation.’ • 

Owing to a late and unexpected snow-storm 
which had driven away all the game, the ramp in 
Wet Mountain Valley was almost reduced to the 
point of starvation. The hunters had little else 
to live upon except a handful of Indian corn 
served out to each man per diem, and boiled in a 
little melted snow-water. 

In a few days, however, the two men who had 
been sent for succour returned with bui>])liea, and 
tlie camp in Wet Mountain alley w'as lirokeu up, 
all the sooner that a party of llte Imlians 
appeared on the scene and soon drove away all the 
game. 

On their way to Foit Mojave on the Colorado 
River tliey passed tiirough a tract of sterile eoimtiy, 
the salt desert, where the grass and sand weio 
covered with a salt efllorescence wliich liad the 
appelfance of white frost. In this desolate land 
is Soda Lake, wliich at a distance looks like a 
clear beautiful sheet of water with jiatches of 
verdure along its banks ; but which near at hand 
is found to be a dreary expanse of baked mud 
thickly covered with shining efflorescent salts, and 
fiinged with beds of marsh-grass. After toiling 
at a slow pace through two liumlred and fifty 
tedious miles, the beautiful fVilorado Valley cuuk* 
in view. This valley, or rather succession of 
valleys, is fertile and well wooded, and m its 
upper reaches is sparsely peopled by Indian races, 
the Mojaves and the Apache Yumay.is. ^Vlth 
Pah Squal, the war-chief of this latter tiibc, the 
Major and his friend partook of a very apjietising 
meak One dish tvas wood-rats, roosted in their 
skins, skinned, and served each on a large leaf, 
plump, white, and piping hot. Tiie smell was 
most savoury; and the Major wisely concluded 
tiiat he was safe in throwing European prejudicc- 
to the winds. * 1 took one,’ he says, ‘ .seasoned it 


well with pepper and salt, ate it; and hereby* 
testify by these presents that wood-rat properly- 
cooked is most excellent eating.’ These Apaches 
are cool, cautious, daring savages, and determined 
cattle-stealers. If they once get away with a herd, 
it is almost inipos.<siblo to recapture the lost ani¬ 
mals. An application is usually made, it is true, 
to the nearest fort for a detachment of cavalry to 
imr.-mo the marauders; but before the cavalry can 
be j>ut m motion, one-half of the cattle are 
.slaughtered or have fallen a jirey to wild beasts ; 
and in Major Campion’s words, ‘they return, men 
and horses done up with rapid travelling, short 
commons, exposure, and disaj>iioiiitmeut; so has 
emled many a hard scout I have been on in that 
do.si>erately difficult country to campaign in—the 
home ot die Ajiache.’ 

For tho.^e who delight in tah'sof wild adventure, 
we recommend the gr.ijthu* desenptioiis contained 
in Major Campion’s stirring vqlume. 

A nous F 11 A U D. 

‘ CooD-nvr,!’ 

‘ (!ooil-bj e 1 You will not fail to come to us 
next week ? ’ 

‘O no! (live my love to Bos.sie, and tell her 
how anxious 1 am to know lu‘r personally; I 
have heard so much ol In-r from .loe.' 

The last speaki'r was my u lie’s si«ter-in-law, 
Brotliei Joe, lus we all call liiiii (iny wile’.s brolliei 
had gone to Canada a very young man, and by 
steadiness and jieix'veraiice, having risen to a good 
po-^ition, he hail m due couisc taken unto hnn-^elt 
a vile, Kate Moiton, our si-'ter-in-law, was an 
orphan, having an only brotlier, who was now 
settled ill the old eountry ; tor though lie and his 
Sister were boiu in the i)ominiun, their parents 
both belonged to old JC'-m'X laiuilies. Kate Had 
already become a I'ainiiiar friend to us, through 
the medium of the post oltiie; and now in tailing 
health .she had VNited England, iii mitfL lorNne, 
where her medieal ad\i.seii iiad recommended licr 
to winti r. 

Joe was to h.ive uccoMijianied lici , Imt at the 
last monieiit, buiiiu'^s called lii.n nuay to New 
Vork ; and as it was uncertain i li'ni lie would bi* 
at libeity, it was deeiiieil advi dJo (hat .she s)inul<l 
take the journey ns tar as hi d'lnd by heiselt, 
latlier than risk an uncertc.in ddaj. 

Jf(T tiibt visit, on ariiving in England, was 
naUu.illy to her own brother, who had settled 
down to the lile ot a c'entleniaii-fanner at Sewards- 
tower, and tlnllier I liad come to introduce myself 
to our .si-ter-iii law. 

Eewaid.tower—as everybody must know who 
knows anything about it at all—is, though very 
charming, by no means u jtopular resort. In fact, 
therein lies one of its elianas; for tliough not 
more than an easy journey irom the metropolis, 
no railway Company has us yet been venture.somo 
enough to organise a series of cheap trips to it. 
Indeed the most inoiteru enterprise has Drought 
no station nearer than two miles to this earthly 
paradise. It is beyond the radius for pleasure- 
vans ; and were it not, no accommodating hostelry 
is. there to offer good eutertainmciit for man and 
beast. It is not a town ; yon could baxdly describe 
it as a village. It is rather an area occupied by 
landed gentry and gentlemcn-fonners. 

It is a ^bright moonlight night, and I have 
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preferred te walk to the neighboarinR station, exact description of the outward appearance of the 

rather tlian allow any of Mr Morton's horses to ring I bad picked up. ' 

turn out j besides, I enjoy a brisk walk at any * May I Mk/ said I, ‘ if the ring you lost bore 

time; and to-night the look-out from the high any inscription 1 ’ 

ground at Sewardstower, down over the wooded ‘ Not any.' 

slopes, and away for miles across the marshy flats ‘It is rather odd,’ I replied. ‘You have given 

below, is really charming. a wonderfully accurate description of the rmg I 

I have not gone very far from the house when found; and I am sorry it is not yourj^ since you 
something glittering ou the roadway attracts my have so good reason to set an additional value 
attention, and on picj^iiig it up, I find that it is on it; hut this ring bears an inscription.’ 
a ring. I examine it as well 'as I can by the ‘ Then it cannot he mine; but the ring I lost 
moonlight, and while 1 am thus engaged, a stranger my son had made especially, and it is odd that 
overtaking me wi.she8 me good-night. I am noth- there should be two so much alike.' 
ing loath to have a companion for iny two-milcs’ ‘ Perhaps it might bo a satisfaction for you 

walk, so I rctuin his salutation cordially, and we to see this ring,’ said I, producing it from my 
are companions for the rest of the journey. My i)ocket. 

friend, Irom his style of dres>, i.s evidently a The old gentleman stretched out his hand in 
tlissenting clergyman, lie is well informesl, and eager haste, and as he did so, I observed tattobed 
inclined to be companionable ; and I am delighted ou his wrist .an anchor and the letters D. 0. It 
to find that he, like myself, is bound for the seemed so out of place that 1 could not help noting 
metropolis. 1 find that he lias smh a fund of it. He recovered himself, and apologised for his 
general information, and we have so many syni- eagerness; the ring was so remarkably like the 
patliies in common, that before long we have one he had lost, that for a momeut he could not 
exchanged cards and mutually promi.sed ourselves control liimself, 

the pleasure of improving each othci's accjuaiut- After a careful examination, he returned it to 
aucc. me with a sigh. ‘No,’ he said; ‘it is certainly 

On our way to town, in nnconscioii'-Iy grop- not my ring; but it is an odd coincidence. I musk 
ing in my jiocket, 1 conn- njion the rini', which a 2 ml 0 gi.se for having troubled you. Good-night.’ 
in the anim.ition of eonveisation 1 had almusl Next morning 1 had an early visitor. A smart 
forgotten. 1 take it out, slqi it on my linger, husiness-like young man, who ajmlogised for in- 
ami o.\amine it moie clo'-ely. 1 am surjui-^ed to trudiug ou me at so inconvenient an hour, but 
find that it i.s ap])avently a diamond iing, the he had called at my place ou his way to the City, 
htune of unusual .■'i/.**, and so far as I can judge, He had .seen my adverti-sement, and had called 
of great value. My friend and I have become so as a forlorri-hope ; not that he for a momeut 
vi'iy coiilidential that 1 am half inclined to tell expected that the ring 1 had found was his. In 
him all about it; but 011 second tliuiights 1 con- fad, he h.xd lost it in such an out-of-the-way place 
.suler this hardly jjnideiit ; so instead, 1 jmt the that it was far Iroiu likely I had been there to 

ling, li.iml and all, into mv pocket again; and for Jiick it 1121 . 

the ri'iiuiiKlei- of the )oniaey am perluijf'. a tiille Oliglit I a'.k when and where you lost it?’ 
le.'S toiiqvanioiiable, lor 1 am tuinui.’over in my ‘ At Sewavdstuwer, 011 the 7th of September.’ 
mind what 1 hud belter do w itli my treiiMire-trine. I’atlier odd that this secluded paradise should 
The i-esult of my logitations is that the next <lay I h.ave had mi many vi.sitors ou that 2 >artieular day. 

1 send advertiHement- b' all tlie leading journals, 1 ‘ Will you doscrihe the ring I’ 

olleiiiig to re''toie the ling to the iiglitlul owner ' ‘It is rather an extraordinary one—a large 

on a cui’ivct de^^Ilptlon ol tin* lont timket being { diamond surioumled by a band of rubies and 

given. The exteiii.il appcaiance of the ring i^ , emeralds, and inside engraved the date December 

somewhat umisu.il - a large diamond set in a{ 1:2.1870.’ 

band of rubies and emeiuhis ; but in the inside i- 1 ‘Is this your ring i’ 

engravi I sini 2 ily a dale—Dciember 12tli, J.s70. * ‘No doubt of it, sir,’returned he, after a care- 

Ilere is a* test that delics the atLciu2)ts of any ' fnl survey. ‘This is most extraordinary! Pou 
imiKstor. 1 will of course allow me to deiray all e.\ 2 ien'»es for 

It was not long before the first claimant ' advertising.’ 
apiieared. A very res 2 )oclable ebloily gentleman 1 ‘Of course; that is only fair.’ 
called upon me that evening. He could not be ' ‘1 hardly know bow to pii'pose such a thing, 

sure where he had lost his ring. He had lost it but the ring is of considerable value. Could 
lie knew on the 71h of September. (Dale correct.) ! I not oiler any reward (’ 

lie had been visiting Irieiids at Waltield ami! ‘ Certainly not. But if you think fit, you may 
Entliam that day, and had likewise luado a call 1 send a coiitributiou to the Indian Famine Fund 
at Sewardstower. He could not say if he had hast 1 iu the name ot “A recovered relic.’'’ 
it at any of these places, or in Londou after his | ‘ 1 will send a ehe<iuc for twenty guineas as 

return. It was a very valuable ling, but to liim soon us I get to the City.’ 
it was precious above all things as being a souvenir 1 examined the list nc.xt morning; but found 
of his only .son, who had been lost iu a slii2)wreck that my friend had not kept his promise. The 
on his voyage out to New Zealaml. second and third day the same, I began to sus- 

The oUl man’s half-suppres.sed emotion as he pect that lie had broken faith with me. 
alluded to the sad fate of Iiis sou was so touching, On the fourth d;iy, our sister-in-lav arrived, and 
that I felt it rather a delicate matter to cross- all sublunary things were forgotten for a while in 
question him as to the peculiarities of the ring, the excitemiuif of receiving her. After a long 
seeing that the date and place of his losing and discussion on lamily matters with my wife, and a 
my finding it were coincidental, lIoui.ver, when •prolonged visit to the nursery, which is the trea- 
ho had quite recovered himself, he gavg me a very sure-room iu our house, aud an almost as pro- 
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loinged and intenesting visit to the wardrobe the influence of the place. The first two I dia- 
where Canadian and ]^ropean styles and prices missed after a very orief survey ; but I could 
had to be compared and discussed—these subjects hardly suppress a start as I recognised in the 
of paxamonnt interest being exhausted, the con- third the smart young man who had so adroitly 
versation Ml to the more ordinary lev^ and my gained possession of the ring. • Very disreputable 
wife gave Kate an outline of the adventure of the were his looks now; but a sojourn in a police cell 
fbund ring. is rarely advantageous to one’s toilet and general 

‘ It is very strange,’said Kate ; ‘ but my brother appearance. The fourth called up no memories 
is in some trouble about a ring that he has lost.’ in me; but I bad a haunting recollection of the 
‘What sort of a ring was this ?’ face of the fihh. He w%s certainly the most 

«Oh, a very unusual one. It was an heirloom, respectable-looking of them all —an elderly, 
and has been in our family for many generations, gentlemanlike man. Could it be possible that 
A large diamond set in a circle of rubies and lie was the plausible patriarch who had beguiled 
emeralds.’ me into displaying the private marks on the lost 

‘ Had it any inscription on it ? ’ ring 1 

‘ Yes. When it came into my brother’s posses- A look of intelligence from Sei^eant Rolls, and 
sion, he had the date of our father’s death, Hecem- he passes out of the room, I following, 
ber 12,1870, engraved inside it’ ‘Well i ’ 

‘Did he lose it at Sewardstower ?* ‘ The first, second, and fourth I have never seen 

‘Yes; last Wednesday.’ before.’ 

‘The seventh of this month.’ ‘ Very likely not; they are three of our own 

‘Yes ; I believe on the seventh.’ men.’ 

This was enough. I paid an early visit to the ‘ The third is beyond a doubt the man who got 

nearest police station ; and in the course of the the ring from me.’ 

evening a detective was sent round to confer with ‘ Very little doubt of that, sir. We liave the. 

me. ^rgeant Rolls was a very silent man. If ring; and it will be restored to you in due course.’ 

he entered into the case with any eiithuaia.sm, he ‘ The fifth I am not sure about; but I strongly 
certainly gave no outward manifestation of it. He suspect him of being the old gentleman who 
heard my story without comment, filling up the called upon me the evening before I parted with 
pauses with an occasional nod, the only variation the ring.’ 

being a shake of the head indicative of disapproval ‘ Steady there, sir ; steady ! That’s our district 
when I told him of my volunteeriii" an exhibition superintendent Our books here will prove an 
of the ring to the old gentleman. He made a few alibi for him if necessarj'.’ 
memoranda in a well-worn pocket-book. ‘ But I am sure I have seen the face before.’ 

‘Do you think there is any chance of our ‘Very likely. He took down the information 
recovering the ring ? ’ the first day yon came to us ; but he was in 

‘ I can’t say much about that, sir ; but I think I uniform then, which makes all the difference.’ 
know our man. If it is one of his jobs, he’s ‘ To be sure,’ I exclaimed, iny memory being 
wanted for a bigger one ; but he’s a rare slippery recalled to the circumstance, 
fdlow,’ ‘ Let me see,’ sriid Sergeant Rolls, producing his 

* I would willingly give twenty pounds to pocket-book. ‘ I think yon described some pecu- 
recover the ring I have so stupidly parted witlu’ liar marks on the old gentleman’s wrist.’ 

‘ If I hear anything, I will send for you at He walked over to a speaking-tube in a comer 
once.* of the room ; and almost immediately after he ha<l 

IVo days later, I received an intimation that 1 taken it into his confidence, the occupants of the 
was wanted ; and on going round to the police adjoining apartment began to file out As num- 
sMiion, I was received by Sergeant Rolls in the ber three left the room under careful escort, the 
same <juiet manner that had characterised our first sergeant brought him forward into the bright 
interview. light. 

‘ Well sergeant, have you heard anything of the ‘ Turn up your right cuff.’ 
ring The order wa.s sullenly obeyed ; and what was 

‘You may set your mind at rest about that, sir. my surprise to see the tattooed anchor and D, C., 
Be kind enough to step thi.s way. Please take which had distinguished my first visitor. At a 
notice of every one you see in here ; but do not signal from the sergeant he was again removed, 
make any remark until we are alone again.’ ‘ You are rather surprised.’ 

He led me into a room at the back of the court, ‘ I confess I am.’ 
evidently used as a recreation-room, for the men ‘ The man’s career has been very extraordinai^, 
while waiting for their turn of duty. A long deal- perhaps one of the most remarkable biographies 
table occupied the centre of the room, on which in our strange library. Educated at Eton, he 
were scattered newspapers, publications, chess, believed that a naval career was the most suitable I 
draughts, and dominoes, Tlie whitewashed walls for him. His friends had ditlercnt views; and 
were ornamented with maps, illuminated texts of as they would not purchase him a commission 
Scripture, and a framed copy of police regulations in the navy, he shipped in the merchant service 
for the private instruction of the force. on his own account. One voyage convinced him 

Around the table were seated five men in plain that his friends were right; but he was too much ! 
clothes, and on duty were two policemen. With of a Bohemian to settle down in respectable society 
one of tiiese Sergeapt Rolls entered into an and go in for the Church, as his people wished, 
inaudible conversation, while I made my survey The first time he came under our notice was 
of the other occupants of the room. 1 thought as a “ drunk and disorderly,” and very often after- 
them on the whole rather a villainous company^, wards we had him as a lodger. At that time he 
but probably my mental vision was distorted by was an act^r, and of unusual talent when ho was j 
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sober, but so unreliable, that he could get no 
employment except at second or third rate housas, 
where they were glad of something superior at 
a small salary, and where his audiences rather 
enjoyed tiie axciuement of an occasional rumpus, 
when his potations left him in an obstinate or 
quarrelsome humour. He always had a contempt 
for his supporters, and having lost their favour, 
the temple of the drama speedily closed its doors 
on him. He had a lyird life of it for a while; but 
suddenly he took a sober fit, and we lost sight 
of him altogether. By-and-by a number of impos¬ 
tures, robberies, and other matters of that sort 
puzzled us for a while. The individuals con¬ 
nected with them answered to different descrip¬ 
tions ; but from a professional point of view, we 
soon detected one hand at work through them all. 
We got enough information to give us a strong 
suspicion that our old friend was using his acquired 
experience in making up and playing a part. He 
is a slippery customer, however; and I don’t know 
if we should have landed him now had it not been 
for your ring.’ 

‘ How did you discover it ?’ 

‘ Eidiculously simple. He had just completed 
a big job that had occupied him some time, and 
which had necessitated his being a strict teetotaler 
for a few weeks, and pretending an unusual amount 
of morality. 1 suppose this was so unpalatable to 
lum, that he had given way to his old vice, and in 
an unguarded moment he was flashing about the 
ring. His old experience of the Brummagem gems 
which he wore in big theatrical parts, had given 
him a w'eakness for jewellery.’ 

‘ I suppose 1 will be bound over to prosecute ? ’ 

‘ I don’t think so. The fact is he was wanted 
for the big job I spoke of just now, if w’e can 
bring it home to him. A very clever thing it Avas 
too. Would you like to hear of it 1' 

I am surprised to ''nd that the taciturn 
sergeiuit c.an be so ttukative, and encourage him 
to proceed. 

‘ Well, sir, Mr —— is a very earnest, pious 
gentleman, and does a power of good in his part 
of the country. He is very wealthy, and anybody 
who has a really benevolent scheme is sure of a 
hearty w'elcome at his house. Our friend, by 
means of a forged letter purjtorting to come from 
one of the great American reviA'alists, introduced 

himself td Mr -, and was received with open 

arms, lie must have played his part to perfection, 
for his host keeps open house at all tiiries to 
clergymen and missionaries of all denominations. 
Whep he had his plans thoroughly matured, he 
organised a ineeting, to wdiich all the neighbour¬ 
hood was invited, and in which the servants 
of the household as usual took park 

‘The singing was evidently to be the signal for 
his confederates.—You may have attended some of 
the services at the Agricultural Hall, and know 
with what hearty good-will the hymns were 
always rendered.—The coa-st was clear, the whole 
household being in the dining-room. The noise 
of the singing was ample enough to drown any 
that might be made by the burglars, and so many 
of the neighbours were present, that the chance of 
disturbance from without was reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. By the time the benediction Avas pro¬ 
nounced, the house had been stripped, and the 
robbers were fairly on their way to the purlieus f 
of Whitechapel.’ , 


‘ Where and when did this happen ?' 

*At Sewardstower, on the evening of Iha 7th 
September.’ ' 

‘I muBt have come up to town that night 
with one of the ministers who had attended Mie 
meeting.’ 

* And you gave him your card ? ’ said Sergeant 
Rolls with more eagerness than he was wont to 
display. 

‘Yes,’ said I; *we exchanged cards in the 
train.’ 

‘ Do you happen to have his ? ’ 

I find it in my pocket-book, and hand it to the 
seigeank 

‘The Rev. Timotheus Bracehridge. The very 
man. One of the cards be must have had printed 
specially for this job. You did not mention this 
meeting to me when you stated your case.’ 

‘ I hardly thought of it, and did not see what 
bearing it could have on the subject.’ 

‘ How did you suppose that the old gentleman 
was able to give you so accurate a description of 
this remarkable ring (’ 

‘ I see it all now. I remember taking it out of 
my pocket in the train. How clearly it has all 
come out I ’ 

‘ Yes ; I think that the two cases dovetail beau¬ 
tifully. The fact is our friend has so thoroughly 

taken in Mr- that he thinks we are on the 

wrong scent. But the circumstantial CAridence is 
pretty strong now.’ 

I have no intention to take the reader through 
all the lateral circumstances connected with the 
memorable trial which followed, the details of 
Avhich are foreign to my story. Suffice it to say 
that in the able hands of Sergeant Rolls the clue 
afforded by the recovery of the ring was so 
vigorously folloAA'ed up that in a week’s time the 
Avhole gang Avere in the hands of justice. Mr-——, 
much against his will, was convinced of the perfidy 
of his protege, who has now resigned his many 
aliases for the permanent title of ‘No. 9247,’ and 
whose ingenious making-up will for the future be 
restricted to the mouotonous one of a close-cropped 
wig and an unbecoming suit of gray. 

Reader, the moral of this story is evident: be¬ 
ware of submitting your valuables to the scrutiny 
of a stranger. 

HAPS AND MISHAPS OF LAND 
TELEGRAPH LINES. 

Isr a former number of Chamhm's Jourmil, No. 708, 
we recorded the haps and mishaps which com¬ 
monly befall a submarine cable buried in the 
depths of the sea. Our present purpose is to give 
an account of the contingencies Avhich occur to an 
overland telegraph erected in the air. The haps 
and mishaps of submarine cables haA'^e proved 
themselves to be of a kind totally unexpected by 
even the highest authorities on the subject ; and 
although, from the ex})o.sed nature of land-lines, 
many of the ills which they are heir to might 
have been anticipated, still we may be able to 
shew that there are some carious experiences in 
their lot, Avliich even the vrisest could not hAve 
foretold. 

One of the worst enemies tO the telegraph wire 
in various parts of the world is man hiUMH^f. 
Even in civilised countries, the soot from eshinmeys 
and railway trains is ever settling on the litUe 
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CUM which insulate the wire from the poles 
and the ground j shreds of twine or cloili, and 
kites’ tails, are constantly getting entangled in tlio 
wires, and connecting them to each other or to the 
supporting poles, so as to make the current leak 
from one wire to another, or to the earth itself. 
Mischievous boys are occasionally guilty of tlirow- 
ing stones and breaking the insulating cuns, or 
climbing the posts and cutting the wires. These, 
and the evils which .sonietiun's arise from snow¬ 
storms, are among tlie chief mishaps to which our 
overland telegrajihs are liable. 

It is in wilii couutries however, and from 
savage man, that the telegraph encounters its 
most dangerous foes ; though at the same time, 
less trouble has been met with amongst tlie bar¬ 
barian races through whose territories the tele¬ 
graph has passed, than was formerly expected. 
The two great causes of this comparative immunity 
from trouble arc ‘ backsheesh ’ (money donations) 
and superstition. The most su.-<piciou8 natives 
soon found that once the line w’as erected it was a 
very harmless affair, and they were none the worse 
for it; while the money piiid to them to make 
them respect the line was very easily won, and 
very welcome. When the great Indo-European 
line from England, vid Tlu^sia and Tclieran, to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, was made, the wild Arab 
and Tartar hordes of the Euphrates Yallcv v< ere 
soon quieted by an annual hicks-hcesh to their 
sheiks. In Senegal the wooden ]>o.<.ts are often 
burned by the natives firing the tall grass of the 
hills ; but this is mere accident, as lliey have a 
superstitious dread of what they term tlie wliite 
man’s talking-jumbo. It is a powerful and malig¬ 
nant ‘fetich’ to them, which they wonbl not 
willingly meddle with. Similailv, a nnmber of 
the North American prairie tribe«, such as tlit* 
Navajoea, regard the line with a rexerence liighlv 
creditable to tliem as a race ; and it is reniaikablc 
that during former troubles xvith the Kalltr-', tin* 
fierce Galeka and Gaika warriors left the frontier 
telegraph wire.s almost entirely unruole>-te(l. 

The stronge-t opposition to a telegrajih line fiom 
uncivilised races is always mot with when U is fir-,t 
erected. Pear of the strange thing, and jealousy 
of territorial encroachment, naturally e.xcite tlie 
savage mind to re.'-ent the innovation ; ami most 
construction parties in wild countries h.ive to be 
protected by an escort of troops. The great trans- 
Australian overland line recently completed, was 
carried for hundreds of mile.s through desert 
solitudes, unharmed by the black.s ; but on the 
Macdonald Range a band of hostile natives were 
encountered ; and the eloctiicians gained a blood¬ 
less victory over them by coiinocting tlie pole^ 
of a powerful battery to the Avire, and administer¬ 
ing shocks unaAvares to tho'-e of the natives avIio 
were proAvliug curiously around. Tlie Diy.sterious 
power, which seemed to them like a thunder-stroke, 
inspired them with a whole.soine terror of the w ire, 
and they gave it a wide bcrtli ever after. Both 
in Australia and Neiv Zealand, several erecting 
parties have been attacked by tlie aborigines and 
massacred. Of late however, in New Zealand tlie 
Maoris have shewn a different sjiint, probably 
because of a better management on the part of the 
whites; and Maori s»|uatters now help to build the 
line, wliich they look upon as a triumph of their 
edentific abilities. < 

The telegraph line has very often to suffer from 


the thievish propensities of natives. The Arabs of 
the Nubian desert are continually stealing the wire 
of the line AA-hich runs from Cairo to Khartoum on 
the Blue Nile, for the purpose of pointing their 
spears. In India the sepoys <jut the lead solder¬ 
ing from the insulators to make slugs of it; and 
the Chinese have long regarded the Avire as a 
very convenient source of tea-box nails ; wliile 
.some of these childlike individuals caught in the 
act of cutting doAvu the post? have been known to 
plead that they thought they grew there. The 
Celestials have hitherto shown a peculiar spite 
against the tclegrajih, both cable and land-line ; 
ami it is satisiaetory to learn that fhay are noAV 
much bettor disposed to it; the telephone having 
ojicned their eyes to its adA’antages. The fact is, 
lliey did not umlerrt.ind the former telegraphs, 
and they AA’ore nnsuited to the Chinese language, 
Avhieh has no alphabet. But now the telephone 
enables them to converse, and transmits with 
peculiar fidelity the metallic tAvang of their mono- 
•syllabic language. Tliey are vastly delighted with 
it, and have just discoveied for tiie first time that 
it Avas originally (’hinese, having iieeu invented in 
the year fKiO by Kung Foo Whing; an announce¬ 
ment Avhich AA-ill satisfy their self-complacency, 
Avithout distuibing the equanimity of Professor 
Bell. 

On one occasion the Avircs of the P.iguda Com¬ 
pany liaving been repeatedly cut ami .-tolon, the 
(’liiue-e Board of Foreign Traile issiu-d a pro¬ 
clamation to the following effect: ‘ These felloA\*s 
ically shew .an inveterate ami detest ible love of 
miscliiet. Although telegraphs an* a foreign inven¬ 
tion, still the hue has been ]>uicha''''ed liy the 
giiYcrunient, is m.iii.iged by the governmi*nt, and is 
goA'ernmeiit property. The laws shew no leniency 
to those who ste.il goods bi longing to the govern¬ 
ment. Ti'legraphs areAAUt niateind al-o, since tlit*}'- 
are used in times of war for liausmittiiie niilit.uy 
inos-ages ; and people stealing w.ir material ate 
liable to .severe puni-hment. Tlie authoritie.- 
might seize and juinidi these persons iigoionsly, 
but forliear bcfame of tlieir ignoranei*. All t)t you 
AAmre origin.illy geod ; how is it tli.it 3 'ou do not 
slu'Av any bclf-ieqim t > Fatln'is imisi warn their 
sous, and elder Inoliien their Aeiinger one.s, to 
preA'eiit A’iolation of the laws. IVople found steal¬ 
ing Aviro will lie teized, tn“d, .uid executed on the 
.s])ut as a Avaniing to otliei.*. Fur the ajipreheusioii 
of such jiei’sons two liundn'd dollars reward ii 
offered. Jt Avill be inqiossible to .shew mercy 
heieaftor. Tlieiefore let eveiybody ponder over 
this three times, that he may Inive no occ.asion for 
rejieiitance aiterAvards. Tiemble and obey ! ’ 

Tlie American civil Avar first introduced the 
plan of ‘t.ipping’ the Aviies, ami abstracting or 
e.i\es<hopping a message, wliich noAV plaj’s an 
important part in all military operations. Ono 
of the first acts of a hostile army in an enemy’s 
territory is to cut the telegrajih lines. Even the 
Sepoys in the Indian Mutiny kneiv the advantage 
to be gained from this, and native troopers had 
to be kept patrolling the lines in order to protect 
them Avhere possible, A line can be ‘tapped’ 
without cutting tlie wires, by simply connecting 
another Avire on to the line and joining the 
instrument between this branch wire and the 
earth. I’he ‘circuit’ necessary for the transmis¬ 
sion of the fluid is thus made, and messages can 
be intercepted in their progress to places beyond. 
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Mademoiselle Bodtx, the superintendent of a 
French tel tiraph tation, was decorated with 
the Legion of Hoii jur for the patriotic crime of 
having, at the iak of her life, intercepted a 
despatch between. two German generals during 
the Franco-Prnssian War. This tapping of the 
wires is sometimes practised in America for 
fraudulent purposes. A few years ago there was 
a notorious nntJng case being tried in Virginia 
City, Nevada, in which the title to a mine, valued 
at fifty million dollars* wtis in dispute. The future 
market-value of the stock in San Francisco de¬ 
pended entirely on the result of the suit. If the 
prosecutor won, the stock w’ould fall; if the 
defendant won, the stock would rise. If one of 
the ‘mining sharps’ in San Francisco could 
obtain reliable information of the decision of the 
court a few hours in advance of the others, there 
would be ‘ millions in it,’ as the Americans say. 
A telegraph operator accordingly agreed to furnish 
one of the leading stockbrokers in Ban Francisco 
with the desired information ; so, dressing himself 
as a gold ‘ prospocter,’ and taking a portable 
apparatus with liinj, he set off to the hills, and 
took up his (juartors in a deserted hut near the 
line. He attached his instniment to tlic line by 
a loop of wire, so that the messages were diverted 
through his instrument, but not necessarily 
checked, as they passed on their way. Hy 
this plan he followed the development of the 
trial from the nature of the messages passing 
over the line. And when the final result came 
along, he connected his instrument to earth, 
and completely intercepted it by playing for -the 
time the part of tlie rixeiving-oporator at San 
Francisco. When lie had done this, he took on 
himself the role of the Virginia City sending- 
operator, and sent the message on to San Francisco 
to tlie broker with whom he had arranged. By 
this piece of clever rascuVfy he gained a fortune 
of twenty thousand doling. 

The tioubles causal by the animal creation in 
primeval coiuitiies, and esiK-cially in the tropics, 
are of a more varied and curious character than 
those due to man. The termites or white ants, 
the cur.se of these regions, ruin the wooden posts 
in a very short time, and either posts impregnated 
with creasote or poles of iron have to be adopted, 
although at greater primary expense. In Java 
the wires -are carried on the living kapas trees 
pruned of all their branches. Such is the vitality 
of the tree that the ti’uuk continues to grow, 
put'iiig out horizontal sprouts at its top, and the 
living pole i,s proof both against dry rot and 
termites. In India, the crows have been known 
to collect the odd ends of wires cut off in erecting 
a line, and build their nests between the posts 
and wires with them, thus destroying the insula¬ 
tion ot the line. Similarly, wa.sps’ nests, offal 
dropped by birds of prey on the wires, monkeys 
playing at gymnastics, frequently cause a serious 
leakage of the current; and freaky elephants, 
rejoicing in the strength of their trunks, occa¬ 
sionally feed their vanity by uprooting dozens 
of poles right off. On the plains of the Far West, 
the shaggv hisons find a welcome scratching-post 
in the poles of the overland lines; and as bisons 
scratch with extraordinary vigour, they soon loosen 
the poles, and level them with the ground. An 
ingenious Yankee hit upon the idea of driving 
sharp spikes into the poles to keep the buffaloes 


off; but wbat was his' surprise when he fohhd ihat 
they ever after selected the spiked posts as a 
currycomb, and left the plain ones alone. The 
large number of prairie hens killed by flying 
blindly against the wires has often been remarked 
by travellers. Even in England a similar fate 
occurs to sparrows, partridges, woodcocks, and 
other birds, numbers being annually killed by 
flying against the wdres. Such haps as these 
should, however, be entered in the other side of 
the ledger, since it is the wires which inflict them 
on the animals. 

Though the foregoing foes are at times exceed¬ 
ingly trying to the working power of the telegraph, 
they are simple compared with the ravages com¬ 
mitted by the action of the elements. Their 
influence is ever at work, slowly and impercep¬ 
tibly, or sudden and violent. The posts rot away 
in five or six years even in dry countries, unless 
preserved by impregnated creasote oil or other 
preservative. The wires rust in the open air, 
especially along railways and in cities, where 
steam and acid vapours corrode them rapidly. 
In some situations a wire will rust through in a 
few years; in others it will last for forty years. 
Linos along the sea-coast preserve well ; but lines 
in the warm, humid tropics decay very quickly. 
Gales of wind often level dozens of poles at one 
swoop; and the tangle of wires falling across 
railways has been known to throw a train off the 
rails. During some of the severe sleet-storms of 
the northern United States and Canada, the wires 
and poles, burdened by the frozen sleet and 
strained by the blast, have given way over the 
whole track of the storm, and rendered it neces¬ 
sary to re-erect nearly two hundred miles of line* 

A mishap which is often brought about by high 
winds, in the forest tracts of America, but which 
also results from forest fires and natural decay, 
is tlie falling of trees across the wire, which either 
breaks it or levels the poles to the ground. 
Generally however, there is a track fifty feet 
wide cleared of trees and brush, for the fine to 
run through, and tlie wire is loosely hung in 
the insulator so that it will yield to a falling 
tree and not break. In Brazil this track requires 
to be eighty feet wide and constantly lopped 
clear. When we consider the enormous amount 
of labour involved in this clearing on each 
side of tropical lines, together with the proposal 
recently made, to carry a land-line through 
Central Africa from Khartoum to the Cape j 
Colonies, we may well shrink from the danger 
and expense of the undertaking. 

We come now to the last and the least under- 
stooil source of trouble to land telegraph lines, 

‘ lightning’ and ‘ earth currents,’ those rushes of 
electricity in the air above or the earth beneath 
us. Until recent times a single lightning flash 
would destroy hundreds of telegraph-poles in 
this country; but now every pole is protected 
by a lightning-rod, which conveys the dangerous 
fluid to the ground. In America, however, 
whore they do not uniformly protect their^ poles 
in this way, great numbers are still shivered 
in pieces by the discharge. In Indio, lately, on 
a line near Calcutta on which lightning-rods 
are not fixed to every pdst, -Bome twenty posts 
were destroyed, and the solid porcelain insulators 
^'ere shattered by the flash in passing from the 
wires to the posts, thus overcoming a resistance 




















CUEIOTTS HABITS OF AMERICAN ANTS. 


apart, for coavenient manipulation. From the 
lace the deanaer passes to the thorax or middle 
part of the body, thence to the haunch, and so 
m the same manner along the llrst, second, and 
third legs, next ^.round to the abdomen, and 
thence up the other side of the ant to the head. A 
tliird ant may approach and join in the friendly 
task, but soon apandous the field to the original 
cleanser. The attitude of the cleansed all the 
time is one of intense satisfaction, (juite resem¬ 
bling that of puss when one is scratching the 
back of her head. The insect stretches out her 
limbs, and as her friend takes them, successively 
in hand, yields them limp and supple to her 
manipulation; she rolls gently over upon her side, 
even quite over upon her back, and with all her 
limbs relaxed, presents a perfect picture of mus¬ 
cular surrender and ease. The pleiisure which 
the creatures take in being thus ‘combed’ and 
‘sponged’ is, we can readily believe, really enjoy¬ 
able to the observer. Mr M‘Cook had seen an ant 
kneel down before another, thrust forward the 
head, drooping, quite under the face, and remain 
there motionless; thus expressing as plainly as 
sign-language could, her desire to be cleansed. 
The supplicated ant quite understood the gesture, 
for she at once went to work. If analogies in 
nature-studies were not so apt to be misleading, 
one might venture to suggest that our insect friends 
are thus in possession of a modified sort of 
emnietonian Turkish biith. 

The acrobatic skill of the ants, which had 
often furnished Mr M‘Cook amusement, was fully 
sltcwn onc> inoruing in these offices of ablution. 
The box containing an ant’s iiest was taken from 
his study, where the air had become chilled, and 
placed in an adjoining room upon the hearth, 
before an open grate fire. Tlie genial warmth 
was soon dill used thiuughout the iKst, and aroused 
the occupants to unusual activity. A tuft of gra-ss 
in the centre of the bo: .as presently covered 
with them. They climbed to the very top of the 
blades, turned around and around, hanging by 
their paws, not unlike gymnasts performing upon 
a tuining-bar. They Ining or clung in various 
positions, giasping the grass blade ivith the second 
and third pairs ol legs, which w'cre spread out at 
length, cleaning their heads with tlieir fore-legs, 
or lieuding underni'ath to comb and lick the 
abdomen. Among these ants were several pairs, 
in one case* a triplet, engaged in the cleansing 
operation above described. The cleanser clung to 
the grass, while the cleansed hung in a like posi¬ 
tion oelow, and reached over and up, submitting 
herself to the pleasant process. As the progress 
of the act required a change of posture on the 
part of both insects, it was made with the utmost 
agility. 

Tlie aiits engaged in cleaning their own bodies 
have various modes of operating, all very curious, 
but which space prevents us from detailing. 

Mr M‘Cook made a series of experiments upon 
two species of ants, as to the mode of recognising 
each other, and distinguishing fellow formicariaiw 
from congeners of alien nests. It seems ^ere 
is a kind of ant very common in many Ameri¬ 
can towns popularly known as ‘Pavement ants.’ 
Early in the spring, he tells us, as soon as the 
season has gathered a comfortable degree of 
warmth, the insects are seen issuing from the 
gravel or soil of garden-walks, or from the earthen 


seam that binds together the bncks c£ the 
meat. The chief characteristic of these enK sot 
unlike their fellow-creatures of the genus mmfi, 
is their martial instinct Hundreds, even thou¬ 
sands of them may often be seen waging battle 
with great ferocity and pereistence. One battle, 
Mr M‘Cook tells us, which was waged close by 
the wall, within the inclosure of a church 
Philadelphia, was prolonged for a period of two 
weeks and several days. At least the some spot, 
during that period, whenever observed shewed 
always the same phenomenon of a battle-field, the 
combatants of which were apparently the sama 
Two points have arisen concerning these Ama¬ 
zonian emmets—for they are veritable Amaaons, 
the warriors being composed wholly of workers 
or neuters, which are undeveloped females. 

First, why do they fight at aU ? Tliey ate of 
one species, apparently of one fomueary or nest. 
Their very first act, according to Mr M‘dook, upon 
issuing from winter-quarters, is to engt^e in this 
war, which is often well-nigh a war of extermina¬ 
tion on both sides. Frequently throughout the 
season, these hostilities are renewed. If the indi¬ 
viduals be of one formicary, Mr M‘Cook sugg^ts 
that this is Nature’s mode of either distributing 
the species from the home-centre, by causing the 
worsted party to emigrate; or, if the comb^nts 
be of separate, adjoining communities, a process 
by which the sur])lu8 population is reduced and 
kept within bounds, much to the future conrfort 
of the survivors, and more to the satisfaction of 
man. Tliis, of course, is only conjecture, 

A second question, even more interesting and 
more perplexing, Mr M‘Cook asks, and tees to 
an.swer—namely: How do the combatants recog¬ 
nise friend from foe ? They are all alike, indb^ 
even more alike ‘than peas in a pod,’ as the 
proverb goes. Take a group of combatants into 
the baud, put them under a magnifier, and the 
nio^t careful observer will not note the slightest 
difference between the individuals of the two fac¬ 
tions. Yet do they infallibly distinguish between 
the parties, rccoguLsing at once members of their 
oH’u formicary, and with equal certainty those 
ol the enemy. While watching an ant-battle, 
according to Mr M‘<Jook, individuals will fre¬ 
quently be observed running to and fro, challen^ 
ing, by certain movements of their antennas, all 
whom they meet. As one ant meets another, 
these organs touch and embrace the face ; if the 
jiarties be friends, they pass on; if foes, they 
straightway interlock mandibles and ‘fall to.’ 
Here we will sec many scores of ants struggling 
together in a heap that is chaos to mortal eyes, 
but which seem» to the tiny combatants to present 
no difficulties in the way of recognition. SmMler 
groups are scattered over the battle-field, often 
aggregated as follows : two individuals in combat 
are joined by a third, who applies her antenum, 
distinguishes the enemy, and lulls upon her. A 
fourth, fifth, many other ants, will sometimes be 
found masseil upon one poor warrior, who is 
literally being torn limb from limb. Other ^oups 
are composed of several members of one faction 
and many of another. 

It occurred to Mr M‘Cook that this recogni¬ 
tion was based upon a ccBtain odoui which in 
different degrees oi intensity is emitted by the 
respective factions; or, which seems less likely, 
upon the presence in the individuals of two 









This degree of odour, or differ-! 
’«nce in odours, lie supposed might he dependent i 
Upon wme temporiuy difference in the physical! 
oonditioxi, sge, or environment of the antagonists. 
Snpposii^ ^ere were any basis of truth in 
this tiaeorj, it further occnrtcd to him that the | 
imenois of an artificial and alien perfume of 
eufficdent strength to neutralise the distinctive 
ommal ^ours, or degrees of odour, and surround 
llio combatants with a foreign and common odour, 
have the tendency to confuse the ants and 
' i^sturb or destroy iheir power of recognition. In 
which case he conjectured that the result might be 
their pacification and reconciliation. Ho therefore 
made the following experiments. 

First, he collected a number of combatants from 
a battle which was being fought upon a tlower- 
liorder, close to a fence, at his residence, and placed 
l^em together in a glass jar upon some soil. He 
shook the jar vigorously several times, so that, if 
possible, the mechanical agitation might separate 
the combatants. The ants emerged from the soil 
and continued the fight. When the surface of the j 
earth was well covered with them, and the battle j 
was again at its height, Mr M‘Cook introduced! 
ipto the jar a pellet of paper saturated with eau de i 
Cologne. The effect was instantaneous. The. ants j 
shewed no signs of pain, disple.asnrc, or intoxication; i 
indeed, some ran freely over the paper. In a very I 
few seconds the warriors had unclasped mandibles, i 
released their hold of enemies’ legs, antennm, and ; 
bodies, and after a momentary confusion, began to ' 
bniTOW galleries in the earth with the utmost j 
harmony. On the part of some there was the I 
appearance of their escaping from the artificial! 
odour ; but there was no renewal of battle. The ! 
quondam foes dwelt together for several days in | 
a^olnte unity and fraternity, amicably feeding, | 
burrowing, and building. Thus the perfume of | 
Cologne proved an eminent pacificator of the j 
contending emmets, and so far verified Mr | 
M‘Cook’8 theory. 

A second experiment was tried in another glass 
jar, with a like result. There w’as one exception ; 
two ants continuing to fight after the perfume 
was introduced. After closer examination, Mr 
iKlook found that one of them w’as nearly dead, 
and was holding fast an antenna of her enemy 
a death-grip, from which escape was impos- 
Three days after this he decanted the con- 
lents of this jar, ants and soil, into jar No. 1, and 
the two parties fraternised comiiletely. 

A third experiment was made. A large number 
tiie waning ants had been lifted into a box, 
filled with soil, which communicated by a 
gla^ tube with a smaller box. The larger box 
was about ten inches long, and eight inches in 
depth mid width; both boxes had sliding glass 
The original purpose was to observe the 
battle at leisure, determine how long the creatures 
would fight, and also if eventually the parties 
Itnijht not separate, and the defeated retreat to the 
! box. However, Mr MCook concluded to 

feSpur up the above observations, and abandoning 
Ids miginal purpose, introduced Cologne as before 
into that enu or the box in which the combatants 
were principally eng^ed. The same effect followed. 
In iM than two jminntes every sign of hostility • 

; bad ceased, except in the case of two pairs in that 
^Mie box, and of one small group and two 
eoi|ibatantS in the opposite end. The tu^b 


pail's proved to be in conditions similar to the 
exception above noted, and a small pellet of per¬ 
fumed paper dropped in the opposite end of the 
box dispersed the warriors there. Previous to 
this, occasional stragglers had passed along the con¬ 
necting tube into the smaller box. Most of them 
seemed to be of one faction, only one of the 
opposition having entered, upon whom six or eight 
ants were expending their wrath. This was the 
only remaining centre of strife when Mr M'Oook 
replaced ants and earth upon their native territory. 
The battle was continuing there, between greatly 
diminished numbers of coiu'se, after the removal 
of the largo battalions into the box; but the 
application of a feather dipped in eau de Cologne 
to the neighbourhood of the warriors caused the 
in.stant ces.sation of strife. 

]\Ir M‘Go()k next directed attention to the large 
Pennsylvani.a Carpenter ant, and made a series of 
experiments of tlie same nature as the above. In 
his study he had an firtificial formicary of these 
iiivsect.s, which had been sent to him from the 
Alleghany Mountains. The ants had been taken 
from a branch of an oak-tree in raid-winter, and 
were sent frozen up within a section of the for¬ 
micary. Thi.s section was about one foot in length 
and seven inches in diameter. The most of the 
ants were removed from the nest and placed in 
a gl.ass bottle, to all apj)earance quite dead. On 
entering his study the following morning, Mr 
MHL'ook was surprised to find that the ants had 
revived in the lieat of the room, had cut a clean 
tubular hole through the cork, and were crawling 
over the lips and side.s of the bottle, just ready 
for an emigration. They were deposited in a 
large glass jar, and were the subject of various 
experiments, until tlio death of the queen, eight 
months thereafter. Among these were the follow¬ 
ing, by way of testing the theory above stated 
concerning the recognition of alien ants. First, 
Mr M'Cook placed in tl^e formicary, which at 
the time consisted of a piece of the original branch- 
nest planted upon several inche.s of soil, some 
individuals of the same species taken from trees 
in Philadelphia. These were instantly attacked, 
and were beheaded, that being the favourite mode 
of dealing with aliens among these Pennsylvania 
carpenter ants. Individuals—still alien, but of 
the same species—were tlien thoroughly covered 
with the perfume of eau de r.'ologne ayd put into 
the formicary. Tliey too suffered decapitation. 
Individuals were then taken from members of tho 
formicary, subjected to tho Cologne fumigation, 
and restored to the nest. They were W'elcoraed 
home nnharmod. The whole! formicary was then 
strongly perfunieil by means of cotton pellets 
soaked in the perfume, and alien ants of the same 
species, which had been treated in the same way, 
were put into the midst of their mountain con¬ 
geners. The result which had followed in the 
previous experiments appeared once more. Tho 
intruders were not attacked with quite the same 
promptness; but in the end they were brought 
to the mandibular guillotine, and their carcases 
deposited in, or rather on, the cemetery which 
these insects are nearly always sure to establish 
when there are numerous deaths among them 
or on their premises. 
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THE TWO CROSSES OF HONOUR. 
Amonost the Orders and Crosses bestowed as 
symbols of merit, the London of Honour and the 
Victoria Cross hold the foremost place, and their 
true nature is avorthy of being po])ularly known. 
The Legion is not fjuite so exclusive an Order 
as the Victoria Cross; for it is not confined to 
deeds of valour, but is bellowed ujion all, soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians alike, for all kinds of service 
to the state—military, naval, political, or scientific. 
It is much resjiected by the French ])eople, who 
eagerly and persistcnitly seek for the honours which 
the weaving of the ‘red rihliou’ confers on its 
possessor. The, Legion of Honour was founded in 
1802 by Napoleon BonaiKirte when First Consul, 
for the express purpose of awarding all civil and 
military merit; and it .’a;])er.seded all the mon- 
archic.al orders, whiidi had beam abolished by the 
Revolution. Napoleon intended at fir t that the 
Legion .should have a white ribb'on as tin' emblem 
of ])urity ; but this bciiig the colour of the Bour¬ 
bons, red was chosen instead, although this was 
already worn by the i\ nights of St Louis. 

The Order acquired great lustre during the 
reign of Napoleon I. ; for at the period of 
his captivity and final exile, six thousand French¬ 
men had acquired it, and out of thi.s large 
number five thousand hinl received the dis¬ 
tinction for bravery on the field of battle, the 
honour being euliaueed in many cases by the 
fact that the great Emperor often conferred the 
insignia with his own hand on the spot, im¬ 
mediately after the deed was done which had 
earned the honour; at times even taking the 
golden cross from his own breast to place it on 
that of a common soldier. On the restoration of 
the Bourbons, the old monarchical Orders were 
revived; but the Legion of Honour had so entirely | 
supplanted them in the affection of the peoide at 
large, that it was deemed prudent to continue it as 
the chief national reward for services rendered to 
the state. In such esteem was it held at this 
period that sentries U'^ere obliged to present arms 
to all bearers of the celebrated red ribbon ; and 


this compliment was paid to the members of the 
Legion up to the year 1824, when the number of 
‘legionaries’ having increased to twenty-eight thou¬ 
sand, it was found that the work of saluting was 
growing very onerous for the sentries—that in 
fact there was too much ‘salutiiig’ 
tlie somewhat absurd system was suddenly dis¬ 
continued. 

Louis-Philippe, the ‘Citizen ’ king, abolished the 
old Orders, and retained only the Legion, and this 
lie distributed so indiscriminately as to raise the 
number of members in a very short time to 
more than fifty thousand. After his flight from 
Paris, tlie Order was suppressed by the Republican 
government; but was revived by Napoleon HI., 
under whose rerjinif’.. it became the vehicle for 
bribery and corruption of the most flagrant kind. 
Though endowed with a new set of rules, osten¬ 
sibly to purify it, the Legion was used to decorate 
men of the most ipiestionable character ; and any 
political service rendered to the Emperor or bis 
ministers was, apart from its nature, almost certain 
to he rewarded by the bestowal of the famous red 
' rihlioii. It was never more fairly bestowed how- 
' ever, than when it graced the breasts of the 
bronzed heroes of the Crimean War; and so long 
as the Order was kept for purely military pur¬ 
poses, its value and character were beyond question. 
Tlie Freu(;li greatly esteem it, as shewn by tho 
fixet that the late President of the Republic, M. 
Thier.s, who during his term of office never wore 
any txniform whatever, always bore in the button* 
hole of his plain frock-coat the red ribbon of the 
Legion—the only Order whicli ho chose to wear 
from among many others in his possession. It is 
now the highe.st honour which it is in the powfflf 
of the President and his ministers to bestow; and 
its value is enhanced by the fact that every 
member of the Order is entitled to appear at ; 
court ceremonies, and at his death to have mili-' 
tary honours paid to his remains. It is eageilY: 
sought after by all Frenchmen, ^nd when 
is proudly and ostentatiously worn. ;' j 

The majority of the members are Cheva^^ W 
Haights; and ne.xt above them in rank; ^ 
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Officers, the Commanders, then the Cirand Officers, 
and highest of all, the Grand Crosstis. Civilians 
on whom the Order is coni’errod have to pay 
certain fees for the privilege; hut in the case of 
soldiers or sailors jt carries with it a ])ensiou, 
varying between ten pounds for Knights, and 
two hundred pounds for Grand Crosses. The 
Knight’s insignia of the iauujus Order are a red 
ribbon at the button-hole when in plain clothes, 
and a silver-niountod enamelled cross when in 
nniform. The Officer has a red rosette wlum out 
of, and a gohl-iuounted enanielletl cross when in, 
Tiniform ; the rosette being worn also by all the 
members of the superior grades when in morning- 
dress. In evening-dress or uniform, the Com¬ 
manders wear a red collar with a cross pendent; 
the Officers a star on the left breast in addition to 
the collar; and the Grand Crosses a larger star, and 
a broad red ribbon or sash across the breast. 

Officers of the anny or navy receive, the Cross 
of tlie Legion of Honour by right after twenty 
years’ good service ; but the private soldier or 
sailor is compelled to win it by distinguished 
conduct in the field, and often deserves it over 
and over ^ain before he succeeds in obtaining 
the much-coveted honour. (Jivil servants, j)rerects, 
procurators, &c. also get the Order al ter a certain 
term of service as such ; but autliors, aitists, ])oets, 
inventors, engineers, and othcMs have to knock 
long and loudly at the olH<;ia! door before tiieir 
claim to the decoration is alloweil. Kone but 
persons of irreproachable character—that is, those 
who have never stood as criminals at the bar of a 
court of justice—are admitted to tiie comj)ani<)n- 
ship of the Legion ; and it is therefure looked 
upon everywhere and by everybody in Fiance 
as a certificate of or testimonial to hone,sty and 
merit. 

It is stated that the Commissioners cd Mie Faris 
Exhibition having been intrusted by the govern¬ 
ment with the bestowail, upon persnus wlio bad 
rendered services in connection witli the great 
International Show, of three hundred ( .'rasses ul the 
Legion of Honour, no less than twenty-two thou¬ 
sand appliaitions for the lionour were receivcl ! 
Certainly, the Order could nut be better be-towed 
tban in rewarding those who have fought in the 
great battle of the Arts and Sciences, and thus 
done their utmost to promote peace and good- 
fellowship among the nation;-;. But it is souu'wliat 
strange that the great Cross which was the guiding 
star that led Napoleon’s famous trooi»s to so many 
victories, should liave developed into a prize-medal 
for successful traders or a guerdon Ibr jiolitical 
adventurers. There, certainly, is a decline, which 
if not slopped, will work its own cure, by rendering 
the decoration valueless. 

At Ansterlitz, Napoleon bestowed the Crriss from 
his own breast on a grenadier of the Imperial 
Guard w'ho had saved the Em})eror’H life wlien 
he wa.s fired at by a Russian sergeant oJ’ the 
line. The veteran dashed out of the ranks—in 
itself an offence agaimst ^discipline wliicb on ordi¬ 
nary occasions neither Napoleon nor Wellington 
would forgive—‘and with liis musket .struck uj» 
that of the Rassiau, whose shot was thus diverted 
from its object, only however, to find anotlier 
victim in the sha^e of one of the Empeior’s suite. 
The old grenadier then despatched his enemy, and 
g^allantly and successfully defended liiniself again; t 
ft horseman and two other infantrymen who sought 


to avenge their comrade. Napoleon was a witness 
of the faithful Guardsman’s act; and riding up to 
liim as the latter rejoined his company, he detached 
from his own breast the golden Cross which glit¬ 
tered there, and pinned it upondhat of the veteran. 
Shouts of ‘Vive I’Empereur!’ rang through 
the air from the ranks of tlie Old Guard, every 
iimmber of which accepted the decoration of their 
comrade as a compliment paid to the regiment 
its(‘lf. 

So much for the great Frchich Cross. And now 
we will brielly recount the story of one which is 
as dear to the hearts of Englishmen—thovigh 
in a quieter way—as the Legion of Honour is to 
our neighbours across the Cliaunel—namely the 
Victoria Cros.s. This is a purely military and 
naval distinction, and Ls only conferred for gallant 
conduct in the field or in action at sea. English¬ 
men a.s a rule do not care nmcli for Orders and 
Cro.s.ses, and the few which are in the gift of the 
sovereign us the fountain of all honour—namely 
tlie Cartel’, the Thistle, the Lath, the St Michael 
and St George, and tlie Star of India —are gene¬ 
rally rc.served for persons of high rank in the soc.ial 
or oflicial scale who have rcinlered great services 
to the .state; in variou.s cajiacitie-;. l\;rhap.s the 
neare.st approach to the Logion of Honour on this 
siile of the Channel is the Oixler of the Bath, 
which is Conferred upon all classes us a general 
distinction, and for long and zealuu.s service in 
the cau-se of the state or in any jiarticulur pro- 
fe;'siou. 

'J'lie Victoria Cro^s was foundtHl in the year 
the ]»eriuil of the Crimean War, and was 
instituted as a .-<]ieei,il iniliiury and imval distinc¬ 
tion for distinguished eondm-.i in tlie held. It 
comsists of a plain uiiprcteiilious p/iecc of brou/e- 
inc’tal in the .shape of a ]\lultese (h’oss, and is 
mannractnred from guns which have been take.ii 
from the ene.niy. (iii the Iront of it i, tlie ligure 
of a lion abovi* a scroll, which bear.s the simjilc 
and apjn'opriate niolto—‘for \ aioiir and i.>u 
the revet'.se are inscrilifd the name of the recipient 
and the dale of the deed of bravery for wiiicii it 
has been conferred. tJn tlu’ top of the cioss is u 
crown and the initial letl a’ throagh which 
jiasses the ribbon by v.’liich it is siisjM.mded. 'J'he 
Cro.s.s i.s conferred oii all rank.-; .d.ke in the army 
ami navy, and wlien wore, is distingui.slicd by a 
red ribbon for the army, an.l a blue one for the 
navy. It also c.uries v.ith it a jiensioti, varying 
from ten pouiiils for a private to one. luimlreil 
{joumls for an ollieer. Apart from this, there i.s 
no distinction whatever ; and its bestowal on a 
dnimuier or jnivato as we.ll m on an officer is 
duly announced in the Gazette, acconqianieil by a 
full recital of the brave deed wliicli has won it, 
and giving its posicssor the right, if he choose.s to 
exerci.se it, of placing the letters V. C. after liis 
name. In the case of otlic.ers, this last-named 
privilege i.s taken full advantage, of; but the 
jirivates or drummers have never, as far as we 
are aware, attached these lionuurablo initials 
to their names, i’erhaps tills is hocuuse their 
superior officers have never encouraged them to 
do .so, and the modest fellows —for the truly 
brave are ever modest—have never had the moral 
courage to assert their right in this respect. 

The Victoria Cims is very sparingly bestowed, 
and its value is enhanced by the lad that it can 
only be (^ffitained by a genuine act of bravery 
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performed in the presence of others and certified 
by the hero’s comn»anding officer. The recom¬ 
mendation is then forwarded through the general 
commanding to Ih; Secretary-at-War, who in his 
turn submits it t • the Queen. Though conferred 
• on officers as well us the rank and file, it is essen¬ 
tially a soldier’s distinction ; and the majority of 
the members of* this mOst honourable of all 
military Orders cotjsists of non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers, drummers, and privates. It reflects great 
honour on the drummers of the British army that 
so many of their comrades have gaimsd the Victoria 
Cross; the records of the Crimean, Indian Mutiny, | 
and other later wai-s containing splendid deed.s of | 
bravery and devotion performed by the holders 
of this once despised rank. This is the m(»re to j 
be admired, as the bugler or drunnuer has very 
few chances of <listinguishing himself; but when 
an opportunity does occur he is never remi.4s. It | 
was a drummer who helped to fasten the pnwder- 
bags on the gates of iJelhi, tlu; destruction of 
which resulted in the capture of the mutinoUH ; 
city of the Great Moguls in IS.”)?. The act was | 
performed amid a ptu’fect shower of shot and ' 
.shell, and M'as rewarded—some months after- ! 
wanls—with the Vieduria (.Voss. It wa.s also a ■ 
drummer who, while acting as field-lmgler to ■ 
Lord Napier of Magdala in the Abyssinian War, ' 
left tb(! general’s side, and daslunl first iiitu tlie , 
stronghold of the tyrant Theodore. i 

Ihnhaps the nio.st daring deed that ever won 
old England’s Legion of Honour was that wdiicli 
wMs successfully performed by Kavanagli during 
the Indian Mutiny. Lucknow was besiege'1, and 
its garris(m was .starving. Bt:sides the little band 
of ilevole'l men, llu-re wer" also w’omon and 
rhiltlre)) ci uped up in tlie Ibsidency, at the. mercy 
of some lifty or sixty thousand .savage and relentless 
foes. Itaily, nay hourly, the little garrison was 
gr'iwing we ikor and w'eaker, ,.ud neanu’ ami nearer 
were ]ircs.sing the du-sky sepoys, until it became 
a matter of life ami deatb to the heroic few that 
i^iv Colin (.'ainj'bell, who was known to b.- iulvanc- 
iiig to their relief, shoul'l be at once int"riued of 
their real state and their utter inability to hold 
out lunch lomger. A volunteer was called for, a 
man who would consent to be di.sguised as a sepw, 
and wlio wonbl risk liis life, among the mutineers, 
in order to piake the best of liis way to lie* 
advancin;.' army, fl’lie call was imme'liately re¬ 
sponded to—as it generally is by Britoii.s in the 
moment of sujirenu; danger—arid two or three 
men expressed their willingness to undertake the 
task. 


tents of which he had been made acquainted, in 
case of their losts. 

Wc have not the space at our command to 
give all the particulars of his remarkable journey. 
He succeeded however, after many narrow escapes 
and great hardships—during which he often had 
to pass night after night in the detested enemy's 
camp, and to march shoulder to shoulder with 
them in the daytime; and when he left them, 
to swim across rivers, or to crawl through the 
tangled thickets where the deadly tiger asserts 
his sway—in reaching Sir Colin Campbell’s camp ; 
where, to finish his stirring adventures, he was 
fired at and nearly sliot by the British out- 
])osts. Kavanagh’.s narrative was listened to with 
rapt attention by Sir (julin, who immediately gave 
orders for the army to advance as quickly as 
lossilile to tile aid of the gallant defenders of the 
lesidcncy. How the latter were rescued is a 
matter of history. Kuvaiiagh lived long enough 
to w’ear his Cross, though he lost his life shortly 
afterwards in Viattle with the same enemy; but 
the noble example be. left behind him was not 
lost on the brave hearts who eventually saved 
India for England. 

In conclmling our article, we wish to give 
expression tn the feeling of satisfaction with which 
we, in common we believe with all Englishmen, 
have lieard that the Queen has bestowed upon 
certain ofliceis and men England’s Cross of 
Honour; amongst other deserving officers and 
men, to Lieutenants—now ^Majors—Chard and 
Bnmihead, of South African fame. Their noble 
deed -how, with abont n hundred men, they 
covered tlui retreat of an army, and saved a 
whole colony from ruin and devastation—is fresh 
ill the public mind, and needs no recapitula¬ 
tion. It will ever live in historv as an exploit 
vni/jiu’ in military annals, and will shed a bright 
light over a period of dread and unparalleled 
disaster. 

Such then is the .story of the.se two famous 
(’rosses; but whole volumes could be filled with 
the, gloriou.s deeds of those whose breasts have 
borne or are now bearing the houonralde insignia, 
'i'liough somewhat dissimilar in the manner in 
wiiidi they are now conferred, yet both carry out 
the intentions of their founders by keeping alive 
within tie' hearts of the jieople that spirit of 
diivalry and honour which is the real strength 
of a nation. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 


From these brave volunteers, an Irishman 
named Kavanagli was chosen, who, to his other 
various qualifications, added a knowledge of the 
enemy’s customs and a thorough acquaintance 
with their language. The Comman'laiit shook the 
brave man l y the hand, and frankly informed 
lam of the dangerous nature, of the ta.sk he had 
undertaken ; how it was more than probable that 
he might meet his death in the attempt. But the 
gallant fellow persisted ; and his skin was at once 
coloured by means of burnt cork and other 
materials to the necessary hue. He was then 
dressed in the regular outfit of a sepoy soldier. 
When night set in, he started on his lonely and 
perilous mission, amid the hearty ‘ God-speeds’ of 
the famishing garrison. In his breast he carried 
despatches for Sir Colin Campbell, with tiie con- 


C’llAl’TEU XXXI.X.—COME TO HAUNT ME, 

‘ Pi'.sn, men, with a will! All together, now. And 
i you, Barker, lock the wheels of that van, to stop 
I its slipjiing down as fast as we get it up. One 
more try at it, and the thing is done.’ It was 
Hugh wlio spoke, and he was ju-st then, busily 
! engaged in superintending the removal techni- 
I caily called shunting—into a siding of a immber 
of empty cattle-vans and horse-boxes with which, 
in anticipation of Bullliury liorse-fair, the wisdom, 
of the goods-manager had encumbered the small 
station of .Hollow' Oak. There* was • very little 
accommodation there in the shape of sidings un¬ 
occupied ; and since it was necessary to clear the 
rails on the ‘down’ side, this superfluous rolling- 
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stock was, by Hugh’s orders, forced up the steep 
incline of the <mly available siding, and tlie brakes 
put hard on. 

‘That’s very dangerona, Edmunds,’ remarked 
Hugh, as the empty van.9 M'ere at length disposed 
oi 

‘ It is, sir,’ replied tlie ahrewd head-porter. ‘ No 
siding ought to be so steep; and a trifle would 
bring the whole lot of wagons down again, just, 
mayhap, as a train was passing. But we haven’t 
time to think of that now. My lord ’a going up 
to London by the 12.17 to-day. Word’s been 
brought from the Hall.’ 

Hugh reddened, and then looked very stem and 
cold. ‘ What will Lord Penrith require > ’ he said, 
not in his usual pleasant voice. ‘ There is sure 
to be room in the train. I suppose he has only 
one carriage, so you can get a truck in readiness 
to convey that one.’ And then he walked away, 
leaving Edmunds, who had been used to see the 
lord of Alfringham received with almost royal 
honours, sorely puzzled. 

In due course Lord Penrith’s carriage came 
down the road that led to Alfringham, and drew 
up at the station door amidst much lifting of caps 
and touching of hats. Within it were the old 
lord, propped up with cushions; his sister Mrs 
Stanhope, and his niece. 

‘Tram not in ?’ said Lord Penrith (juerulously. 

* Then I ’ll go into the •waiting-room. I won’t 
stay here, to be chilled to the marrow. I will go 
into the waiting-room, udiile you attend to the 
carriage,’ 

The train, technically known as the 12.17 on 
the ‘up’ line, was not very punetual that day. j 
The hands of the clock crawled on around the 1 
dial-plate. It w’as 12.30, then 12.40, and still no ! 
train. The subordinates at the station looked j 
out impatiently for a distant puff of white smoke, j 
listened eagerly for the sound of a steam-whistle. ■ 
The train 12,17 was provokiiigly behind time, ! 
and with ‘ my lord ’ waiting for it. j 

‘ Most shameful misconduct! Where is the i 
station-master i’ demanded Lord Pe.nrith. Edmuiuls j 
replied diplomatically, that the station-master was j 
at that moment busy. He did not comprehend ! 
Hugh’s conduct in keeping aloof, any more than * 
did the noble master of Alfringham, who, like j 
many another magnate, was accustomed to l)e I 
treat^ with deference by all with whom he came j 
in contact How could Edmunds guess that, as j 
the party from the Hall alighted, Hugh had got I 
one glimpse of Maud’s unforgotten beauty, and 
had then withdrawn beyond reach of recognition / 
He had his own reasons for not desiring to be 
presented to Mrs Stanhope and Lord Penrith as 
the fisherman who had saved Mauil’s life, at the 
risk of his own, when the pleasure-boat was lost 
on Bala Liike. 

Presently—it was a good while first—the train 
that should have been there at 12.17 hove in | 
eight ‘ Yes ; we’re a goodish hit overtime—rails I 
were slippery, and clogged in places with the j 
mow,’ said the guard, leaping from his van. 
‘But now we’ll catch up lost time. Won’t we, j 
Jem 1 ’ Part of which confident speech was 
addressed to Hugh as station-master, and part to 
the engine-driver. 

‘Well try, anyhows,’ said that grimy and 
resolute , perapn, . as he stamped his feet on the 
loothoard to iritrtu them. 


‘You had better be quick then about that 
carriage. Surely the exi)res3 is not far behind 
you ? ’ said Hugh. 

‘Never you fear. Commodore,’ returned the 
guard with a grin, as he bustled towards where 
Lord Penrith’s carriage was beinjj wheeled upon 
a truck ; ‘ I’m too old a railway bird to be caught 
najiping. E.ypres3 hadn’t been telegraphed when 
we piissed Stedbani,’ he added jubilantly. ‘Expect 
it’s the state of the rails.’ 

Hugh, le.ss confident, glanced towards the signal- 
box ; but no warning sign from the semaphore 
told of the approach of the express, which passed 
Hollow Oak without stopping. Meanwhile Lord 
Penrith, by the e.xertions of his valet and foot¬ 
man, had been placed securely in a corner of 
a first-cla.ss civniitgo, amidst pillows, cushions, and 
all the paraphernalia with which a wcnlthy invalid 
sets off on a journey.. Maud and her mother 
had also taken their seal.s. The doors were 
closed. 

‘Oo ahead, .Jem !’ ciilled out the cheery guard, 
when at that moment Hugh, looking ov'er his 
shoulder, saw the danger-signal, all too late, 
lioisted at the entrance of the deep cutting, an(l 
saw the swift c.xpress, unannounced, come thmider- 
ing along the rails at a .speed that nothing could 
re.sist. 

Tlierc had been negligence somewhere—that was 
certain ; there always is when a railway accident 
occurs; and it i.s invariably a task from ■which 
Minos Would have .shrunk to apjmrtion the blame 
so as to make censure and jnuiishment fall on 
those who really deserve, it. Statioii-ma'-^ters and 
signalmen, telegrajdi clerks, guard.^, and drivers, 
had very likely each and all contributed their 
(juola of blundering or indolc.nce to the miscon¬ 
duct that threatene<l to end tragically onougdi. Bnt 
the danger was so near and so dnnidful that the 
tlionght of it swallowed nj> all other tlionghts. 
Other.s b<-si.lcs H\igh Ashton saw the swift express 
come rushing through the gorge between the (lee[> 
banks of the cutting, a torrent of wood and iron 
on its headlong way. There was a cry of iiorror, 
another, and then a loud sluait, and aii uplifting 
of arms; and Edmund-s, with more i)rc.seiico of 
mind than the re.st, snatched uf) a red llag, and 
waved it, to attract the alteiuioii of the driver 
of the coining train. 

Alas! it was all too Lite. This was no case 
for puny reinedie.s, such as shouts and gesticula¬ 
tion ainl the waving of ffags. A train going at 
such furious siieed as the express cannot be stopped 
like a horse Hung back upon his haunches by 
the pressure of a ])owcrful bit, in a moment. 
'I’liose in charge of the express train had taken 
tlie alarm; but it w.as little that they could do. 
The driver had tried to reverse his engine. The 
guards were not idle. The sjmetators on the plat¬ 
form could hear the harsh rasping sound of the 
brakes, as, with a sort of stony-eyed horror akin 
to the dread fascination with which some flutter¬ 
ing bird gazes on tlie cold, gleaming eyes of 
the rattle-snake, they •w’atched the onward rush 
of the rapid train. 

There was no hope that the tardy train of 12.17, 
hardly in motion, and gliding with a scarcely 
perceptible movement along the platform, should 
avoid a fatal collision with the swift pursuer 
now so near. No hoi>e save in the courage and 
the readiness of one man—and that man Hugh 
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Ashton. The presence of mind which he had 
shewn many a time in the face of danger, stood 
him in good stead now. Hardly had he seen 
the coming peril Ijcfore the only means of averting 
it flashed, like p ineaven-seut thought, upon his 
mind. Those wagons and vans in the steep siding 
—mere lumber an hour ago—now atforued the 
only available means of averting the catastrophe 
that was so imminent. Without an instant’s 
hesitation he dashed, across the line, undid 
the brakes of the foremost waggons, and with 
desperate strength set the whole array of horse¬ 
boxes and cattle-vans in motion. Down they 
came with a rattle and clang that was heard 
even above the thunder of the advancing express, 
and with the impetus of the descent added to 
their own weight, rushed clear across the linos, 
blocking the railway from bank to bank. It xvas 
all that Hvigh could do to escape from being 
crushed beneath tlieir weight ;is tliey brushed 
him by; but the deed was done, and a score of 
empty wagons and horse-boxes were interposed 
between the two passenger trains. 

Then came tlie cnush ! No eartlily power could 
have prevented tlie express from running into tlie 
empty rolling-stock in its path, with a rending 
and a splintering of iron and wood, and a cloud 
of dust and fragments, ami from tearing its way 
through the iinpedimcut with a force that hiuiiglit 
the wreck of the cattle-vans into sharp collisiuii 
with the ordinary train ahead. Jlut the. violence 
of the lir.st blow had been spent, hapj>ily, on herse- 
boxes and wagons, ami the accident was nut tlie 
t(;ri'ib]e one that it hail threatened to be. A carri.ige 
or two of tlie 12.17 train were wrecked utterly; 
all had panels and windews the worse ; but of the 
]iasse.nger.s aud railway servaiit.s there nut a life, 
tlianks to llugh’s buldue.ss aud forethought, was 
lo.st. There were hi uises aud cuntusiuns in jilenty ; 
some bone.s may have b . broken; luit surdi 
injuries pas,sed almost uidiccded in tlie general 
joy aud thuukfulne.sH. Not a life lo.st! Thank 
(lod for that! Aud forget not the brave man 
who risked his own to save others 1 

W’luil. a cheer it was that greeted Hugh Ashton 
when, brcathles.s ami bareheaded, he made Ills way 
back to the ojipo.site side of the line, where alreaily 
a crowd, siudi a crowd as the village could supply, 
wa.s gathering to lend help to the passengers in the 
broken tniin; There were men who asked it as a 
favour to he allowed to shako his hand. There 
were rnotliers who as tliey clasjjeil their children | 
to their hearts addressed liim us t.he pre.scrver of \ 
their own lives and the lives of tlieir dear ones, 1 
and prayed God to hlcs.s him ! I’uL the passeiiger.s ; 
of the express were not fortunate enough to escape I 
more serious accident, since the force of the colli- ' 
sion, checked us it had been by the strenuous 
eflbrts of engineer and brakesmen, bad still been 
suliicieut to convert_ the two.leading carriages into 
a shapeless mass of wrecl^ and two of their occu¬ 
pants were killed, and thrice as many maimed and 
wounded. 

In the midst of this excitement, Edmunds came 
suddenly up and laid his baud on Hugh’.s sleeve. 

‘ My lord’s hurt, I ’in afraid—Lord Tenrith, you 
know, sir,’ said the head-porter ; and Hugh turned 
to see the old lord, supported by his servants, 
who were removing him from the carriage in 
which he had been seated. Beside liiiu were Mrs 
Stanhope, who had fainted, but seemed up injured ; 


and Maud, who, unhurt, was bending over her 
mother. ' 

‘ Is Lord Penrith wounded ? ’ asked Hugh, and 
at the sound of his voice Mias Stanhope started 
and looked up. Her eyes and those of the young 
man met. Maud was very pale; she grew paler 
still, and it seemed as though she would have 
fallen, had not Hugh Ashton passed his strong 
arm around her and held her up. ‘My darling !* 
he exclaimed, reckless, in that moment, of all 
studied reticence, all worldly barriers that rank 
aud fortune interjiose between loving hearts. ‘ My 
darling Maud ! ’ 

And Maud looked up, a timid wonder in her 
beautiful eyes mingling with a truthful admiration 
that enhanced her loveliness. ‘ I was frightened,’ 
she said, in a low voice. ‘ I did not know you 
were here. I always feel so safe when you are 
near me.’ 

Siinjile words these, and such as the terror and 
agony of the moment might excuse ; but Maud for 
the moment neither resented Hugh’s daring speech 
nor attempted to free herself I'rom the clasp of the 
arm that .supported her, 

‘ Mr Ashton, our station-master, saved your 
lives, ye.s, of all of you, l\Iiss, begging pardon for 
I speaking so free,’ said Kdmunds, still under the 
i influence of the exciting .scene. 

! ‘ Is it your prai.se that I hear pn all sides ? 

: Must I thank you again for my life, that you 
saved before? It is so like you!’ murmured 
Maud; and never liad inu.sie been so sweet in 
Hugh’s ears as the sound of that low voice ; but 
in the next moineiit Miss Stanhope, blushing, 
extricated herself from his hold, and said to her 
mother, now recovered from her faintness, and 
who was kneeling at tlie old lord’s side: ‘I fear 
he i.s very ill, my poor uncle—he has not .spoken 
since the .shock. A doctor’-- 

At thi.s in.stant Lord Penrith, who had seemed 
insensible, opened his eyes, and moaned feebly, 
looking iir.sL ut las sister, aud then at Maud, with 
evident recognition. 

‘What is it? Ah! I remember. Ye.s, I am hurt,’ 
muttered the old man ; and then liis restless eyes 
met those of Hugh, wlio was bending over him. 
Instantly Lord Penrith’s pallid face assumed a look 
of horror and dismay. ‘ Go, go! ’ he said, shudder¬ 
ing. ‘ Why has he come here, to hauut me at the 
last! ’ And then his e^'cs closed, and Mrs Stan¬ 
hope .shrieked, for she thought him dead. 

‘ He is not dead, but severely hurt, I fear,’ was 
Dr B]and'.s verdict, when, five minutes later, he 
arrived at the station. ‘ It will be better to send 
his lordship up to Alfringham at once, whilst I look 
after some of the other wounded passengers who are 
sadly in need of aid. And I should advise that 
medical assistance—the mo.st eminent—be sum¬ 
moned by telegrajdi from London. Say, Mr Blades, 
my old principal, and of course Sir .Joseph Double¬ 
fee, and any other leading man. No time, in such 
a case, should be lost.’ ^ ^ 

As Loi'd I’enrith Avas placed in his carriage, 
which fortunately Avas not much the worse for 
the shock of the collision, for removal to 
his stately homo, ho spoke again, and twice, 
after he had reached Alfringham and been 
laid in his bed, surrounded by every care and 
luxury available to the ailing rich, he repeated, 
monotonously, tlie same Avords : ‘ Come to haunt 
me!’ 
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: be wantei^ ia bis thoughts, from 

the effects of the blow. Foot Manaaduke 1' said 
Miis 'Star^pe. And bdfore night, the great 
Itondon doetozs, called down by telegraph, arrived 
at the bedside of their noble patient. But the 
medical town mice could but confirm the dictum 
of their colleague the country mouse. 

‘Severe internal injury,’ said Sir Joseph and 
Mr l^ttdes, M.R.C.S., but they said it very gravely; 
and they added that his lordship could not be in 
more careful hands than those of Dr Bland. 

It was long that night ere Maud could compose 
hei'self to sleep, so vividly did she recall, with 
strangely mingled sensations of shame, and what 
was tJmost pleasure, Hugh’s words and looks, and 
tije pressure of his encircling arm, at Hollow Oak 
Station. Something had suddenly awakened in 
her feelings towards Hugh Ashton as yet unsus¬ 
pected; and she felt, with a sort of half-terror, 
that all unconsciously to herself, her heart, 
from the very first must have been drawn, as 
by a resistless force, towards Hugh, 

AMERICAN FOOD-SUPPLIES. 

One of the conspicuous phenomena of the age 
is the inability of the British Islands to supply 
sufficient food for the teeming population, and 
the corresponding necessity for procuring supplies 
from abroad. The principles of free-trade have 
beneficently permitted all the needful importa- 
tious. The world at large pours its supeilluity 
into the United Kingdom. Food of every kind 
is cheap and abundant. There seems no end to 
the good that is done to buyers as well as to 
sellers. In the great competition for securing the 
trade of supply, a first place has been gained liy 
the United State.s, which is only what might be 
expected from the boundless expanse of that 
country and the enterprise of its inhabitants. 

At one period in its history our chief impor¬ 
tation of food-material from the United States 
to this country was flour ; at all events, flour 
was one of our earliest importations, as we read 
of large quantities of it being brought to Eng¬ 
land at the close of last century for the relief 
of people suffering from famine; and generally, 
throughout the ‘ dear years,’ American bread-stutfs 
came into notice. It was not, liowever, till after 
the Atlantic had become a highway for the power¬ 
ful steam-boats which now’ traverse it, that our 
grain-trade with America assumed its present 
dimensions ; and now the Americans, while mak¬ 
ing flour for themselves and for all the w'orld 
besides, have set up upwards of twenty-five 
thousand flour-mills, capable of turning out at 
present over fifty million barrels per annum. 

In Ohio the annual wheat-crop averages twenty- 
two million bushels per annum. Last year the 
crop reached thirty million bushels, w’hile in 
Texas four hundred and fifty thousand acres 
of land are devoted to the grow’th of wheat. 
Farming in Anierita, and especially in Cali¬ 
fornia,, has of late assumed proportions, and is 
carried oil in a >vay totally different J’rom any¬ 
thing known in Great Britain. Our old-wond 


farmer sUIl do in most things as iheir fathers* 
did before them; growing in particular a 
variety of crops on their farms, and doing by 
the aid of hired servants all the necessary 
work; ploughing, seeding, and reaping; stack¬ 
ing and thrashing their wheat; milking thidr cow’s* 
and making their batter; sending what they pre¬ 
pare, as soon as it is prepared, to market But in 
our farm across the Atlantic, business is managed 
in a different way. A speculative American 
farmer of the modern school considers it unneces¬ 
sary to divide his allotment into fields on which 
to grow dillercnt kinds of grain. He puts all his 
eggs, 80 to speak, in one basket, and makes a big 
venture for the favours of Fortune by growing only 
one article, such as cattle, wheat, or Indian com. 
In saying this, we are not of course including 
thousands of struggling agriculturists of the old 
school whose farms are dotted over the vast 
American continent; we are alluding to the new 
order of things promoted by the new men who 
have arisen; to the ‘ Corn Kings of California ’ 
and the ‘Cattle Kings of Indiana,’ men wdiose 
oxen are numbered by tens of thousands, and whose 
fields of wheat are measured in miles ; likewise to 
the great dairy-farmers who turn out their makes 
of butter and cheese by tons. 

An English or Scotti.sh farmer would bo aston¬ 
ished could he see a stretch of wheat extending for 
miles in length: a field in which a good day’s work 
is for a team of oxen to make one J'urrow, and 
where ploughing on a gigantic system must be had 
recourse to. Such extensive fields are only to be 
found on our ‘ Farm across the Atlantic.’ Stay-at- 
boiue farmers will be still more astoni-sbed perha]>s 
to know, that in most instances the person specu¬ 
lating takes no trouble whatever about the jaepara- 
tion of his ground or about the sowing or reaping 
of the crop; nor does he interfere in any way what¬ 
ever. He simply puts himself forward ns a specu¬ 
lator in the matter, and is prepan>d to stand the 
‘ hazard of the die.’ His crop may be blighted, or 
it may bring him a fortune; but whatever may 
happen, the farming of the land gives him no 
personal troubh.*. lie keeps no army of plough¬ 
men, no stud of work-horses. He simply conti'acts 
with people who make it their business to provide 
the re(iuisite labour for cultivation, and devote to 
it their own personal supervision; such persons are 
amply provided with the appropriate machinery, 
and the necessary army of labourers; they find 
the seed and sow it; they reap the harvest and 
thrash out the grain; they wiunow the corn, 
pack it in sacks, and transport it to the place 
whence it is to be transported to the market at 
home or abroad. 

Hundreds of thousands of bushels of wheat or 
other grain are thus dealt with every year. A 
field of one thousand acres we shall say, will yield 
twenty thousand bushels ; twenty bushels an acre 
being no uncommon yield in the wheat-fields of 
America. Thirty, forty, and even fifty bushels have 
been obtained with deep ploughing and a little 
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care in the manipulation of the seed. At a profit 
of one shilling per bushel, the wheat-field speci¬ 
fied should yield a return of one thousand pounds 
sterling. In the state of Oregon splendid crops 
of fine wheat are ifnnually obtained. Scratch the 
ground, drop in the seed, and lo! a crop will arise 
of from twelve to eighteen bushels per acre 1 
Moreover, crop after crop may be taken from the 
same field, and yet after the expiry of four or 
five years, with a litfle rest and careful weeding, 
the land will still be responsive. 

On the great speculative tracts of wheat grown 
in California and Oregon, the grain is not made 
up into sheaves, and as with us carted to the 
bam-yard and laboriously built into stacks, just 
to be again taken down; but is thrashed out 
on the field almost as it is reaped, placed in 
sacks, and then shipped for Liverpool and other 
English or Scottish ports, whence it is dis¬ 
tributed over the length and breadth of Great 
Britain; and so our farm across the Atlantic is 
made to yield a large j)roportion of our daily 
bread. As an instance of what can be done in the 
United States, it may be mentioned that in the 
com-se of a recent harvest, >vhile a wheat-field was 
being cut down, a portion of the grain was cut, 
thrashed, made into flour, liaked into bread, and 
tired, in the course of a very few minutes; biscuits i 
out of the same croi) being distributed to the 
harvesters as tliey were at work! 

Tile largest grain-farm in the United States is 
ill all probability tliat of the Brothers Grandiu, on 
the Red River of the North in Minnesota. It 
einliraces over tiiirty-eight thousand acres, most 
of which is good wheat-land. One hundred horses 
and niules are already in use for cultivation, as 
Well as acveiity-tive plor ha, fifty-five harrows, 
twenty-four aolt-reaper.s,.ai(t seven steam-thrashers. 
Elevators for loading the grain have been erected 
by the side of the river; and np to the present time 
iiilly .seven thousand acres of land have been 
broken upon for cultivation. The same firm have 
a stock-farm of twenty-seven hundred acres. The 
wheat that is grown and the beef that is fed on 
this great farm all come to Europe. Iii the 
United States during the year 1878, it may be 
mentioned,. that for tlie use of the American 
j)eople ami for the population of otlier countries, 
there were grown and harvested three hundred 
an<l sixty million bushels of wheat, and four 
liimdred and five auillion bushels of oats, ivhilst 
of Indian corn there were grown in all one thou¬ 
sand three hundred and forty million bushels. Of 
tlie latter fjrain, countless acres are also sown for 
the feed of cattle and swine. In those seasons 
in which it is impossible for this cereal to bo 
grown and reaped at a profit, it is sometimes 
converted into fuel, which burns excellently ! 

The way the American farmers look at the 
question of Indian corn is an eminently practical 
way; they say : ‘ We are far from a market; and to 
plant, reap, and thrash out corn, then carry it a long 
distance to market, would scarcely pay us, as the 
grain would not bring more than about twenty- 
eight cents per bushel. But by converting the corn 
into beef, in other words by feeding cattle with it, 
it brings us from forty to fifty cents; and the cattle 
are bought and taken away as they stand.’ And 


that is a thoroughly sensible way the 

case. 

It was in the United States that the production 
of cheese in factories was begun; and some of the 
dairies, or rather butter and cheese manufi^itories, 
are on a lai^e scale. Enormous quantities of 
these excellent comestibles are made on our farm 
across the Atlantic and sent to us for consumption. 
The extent of the trade will be apparent when 
I it is known that for freight alone, the butter and 
cheese exported cost as much as two hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds. American cheese is yearly becoming 
of greater importance to the British commissariat; 
and several English landlords have warned their 
tenants that, unless they speedily develop U new 
•style of manufacture and produce a better article, 
they will be beaten by American enterprise and in¬ 
genuity. Indeed they are already beaten; the cheese 
of last season in many a farm of the dairy districts 
of Scotland is so unsaleable that arrangements 
are seriously contemplated for sending the milk 
to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other large towns, 
instead of making it into cheese as formerly. 
Throughout the United States cow-keeping is 
carried on both on a small and a large scale. 
In Califoniian dairies, butter is the chief product; 
but in districts where there is no market at band, 
cheese only is made. In Californian dairies, great 
attention is paid to the feeding and general keep of 
the cattle; and by the most unremitting care large 
milkings are obtained; while the butter supplies 
are in keeping with the produce. Some dairymen, 
many of whom are Swiss, keep from three to four 
hundred cows ; but plenty of (fairies exist with a 
smaller herd. Many of the dairies- in America 
belong to Scotchmen ; there is for instance George 
Campbell’s Dairy. George, we are told, keeps one 
hundred and ten head of grade short-horn cows, 
which average during the season two hundred 
pounds of butter per cow ; some of the animals 
yielding as much as fifty-five pounds of milk per 
day. In 1876, Mr Campbell milked seventy-four 
cows on pasture, raised twenty-one calves, and 
turned out six thousand four hundred and forty 
pounds of cheese, aiid eleven thousand four hun¬ 
dred and forty-eight pounds of butter. 

Californian dairies, however, are on a small 
scale compared with the cheese manufactories 
in other states of the Union; they yield, so to 
sneak, but a drop in the backet compared to 
the ‘ oceans of milk' which are operated upon 
in the eastern portion of the state of New 
York, where the milkings of many farms are put 
together on the co-operative system, or where the 
owners of a cheese factory contract to buy the 
milk of many farmers at a fixed sum per gallon 
all the year round, for conversion into cheese, to 
be sent chiefly to the markets of Great Britain. 
Utica is the heart of the great cheese district of 
New York state. There is at that place a cheese 
exchange, where a large amount of busiaess is 
transacted; from ten to sixteen thousand boxes 
will be sold at a meeting, ninety per cent, of the 
whole being destined for the English markets; and 
special trains are necessary at certain seasons for 
its transport to the place of shipment. At the sales 
there is very little sampling, thousands of boxes 
changing hands on the reputation of a factory. 

A few samples are sometimes shewn ; but it may 
be safely asserted that two-thirds of the cheese 
business is accomplished on the reputation acquired 
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makers. A elieese Jeictoiy of moderate dimen* being employed in the business at remuneratiTo 
mom will take-in milk of two thousand cows wages.—Many other footbproducts reach us from 

S t diem; the milk of each natron of the estab- Amorica to which w'c need not at present refer, 
hment fe Vreighed and credited to him as it is enough having, wo think, been said to shew how 
xecnived, the webbing vessel being of a cajtacity valuable to all parties is this iiuportaat tralHc. 

to hold five hundred pounds of milk. The cows---—-- 

which are most valued are Holsteins and Ayr- TWICE B E T It O T H E D. 

shires; the former w-ill yield from eight to ten 

thousand pounds of milk in a season. There are r.vuT.. i art i. 

over thirteen million cows in the United Slates, i ‘You had b('tter forget me, dear—belter learn to 


which is six times more than there are in (Jrcat i forget—ami T, too, must school myself to do the 
!l^tain, ami which is calculated at the rate of a same. lmlee<l, indei'd, Leonard, it must be so.' 


cow to every five pemons ! 


Ami the girl’s lip trembled as she faltered out 


It is known that there are over three thousand the words ; ami she bent her eyes upon the 
factories for the making of cheese throughout ground, that her fate might not be seen as slie 
America, and that one thousand five hundred spoke them. 

million pounds are made ammally, os also thieo ‘It is a lesson I shall be very slow to learn,’ 
hundmd and fifty million pounds of butter ; the answered the young man hitterly. ‘ Women, it 
combined value of the two products being three seems, are apter jJupiL, and can throw over those 
hundred and fifty million dollars. The cheese is they love, or who at anyrate love them, as lightly 
manufactured on a uniform ]dan, each factory as they discartl a soiled ribbon or a faded (lower, 
having its own formula ami its own particular ; I know well enough tiial I have little beyoml 
‘wrinkles,’ Much machinery is nseil in the ; an honest man’s adeetion to oder. The luxuries 

manufacture ; indeed the uses of machinery of all which wealth <!.in buy’- 

kinds, os well as the benefits whi'di result from u I ‘That is not kind,’ interrupted Annie, looking 
division of labour, are largely recognised tlirongh- , nj) and eonironting him with <‘ye,s that llaslied 
out the United States. through their tears, while llie colour ro.se quickly 

The growth of the trade in‘dead-meat’b'‘tween to her i>ale dieek; ‘and what is wor.se, Leouar*I, 
America and Great Britain h<is been rapid. It it is unju.st. Have you know n .so little of me that 
is yet barely three years old; hut there is eveiy you judge me as f»ue to ]>rerer a life of ease, of 

probability af over a hundred million pounds- .splendour if you will, to—to- Ah, Mr Merton 

weight of excellent beef and mutton reaching ns —('ousia Leonard, as I called yon in lia]>pier day-’, 
during the current twelve nionth.s from the United wlieii wc were content to ]n< k h.'i/c|-mils ami 


States, in. addition to an inerea.sed importation of 
live sheep and oxen. There are few who are able 
to realise how enormous is the slock of beef-eafth* 


gather violets side by side as Itoy and gu!, with¬ 
out lealking how cold and hard might he the 
future that awaiteil Us - e.innut you be merciful 


in America. The territories of the wdld-liorsc to Aunic' Trwine wlu-n idie ha-' to choo-o one out 
and the bison are now cliielly occupied by oxen, of two paths that lie befon* her, as belore mo-t 


w^hose de.stinatiou is the Mersey or the (’ly<le ; of ns, .and choose-, that of duty! ’ 
and in the end their destiny will be to atford ‘Tliou you nuau to give me up I - I am bii( a 
wholesome food to the people who inhabit tin ^ brielless bani-(-,*r, and no gicat lo.-s,’ replied the 
British Islands. It has been computed that there young man, in a vob'e that was a little sultrued 
are now being fed in the United Stale-, more than by the appeal which llie eiil had madi*—‘to give 
twenty millions of cattle, thirty-four millions of ni(> up, and to marry Sir Allieit Atwood 
sheep, thirty-two miliums of swine, together with ‘As to giving you nji, lousin,' said Annie 
thirteen millions of milch-cows; while for Uhc in quietl)’’, ‘joii know well tli.it f bieak no Injth, 
the cultivation of the land and for the junpose , am lal.se to no vow.s in tilling .mui, a.s 1 do, that 
of carting and carrying, there are twelve million^ I cannot be your wife. You IiKe me, I am siue. 


‘to give 


of horses and mules. 

Another contribution made by American pro- 


‘ For hke, say love, Annii ! ’ inlerrupted Leonard 


ducers to the British commi.ssariat is in llie form in Ids turn. ‘ Cut do no' 1'I n.--quaiiel. 1 shall 
of enormous quantitie.s of corned or pre.served leave this jdace, and bai k to London, and my 
beef packed in tins, without any hone. Gtlier J chanibeis and my law-1 mok-j, aiul tiy to be 
preserved meats than corned beef aLo reach tins reNigned to my ggeat loss. Never mind me! 
country in quantity; in the sjiace of two montlis i lYlieii arc you to be inunicd to this man !’ 
as many as eighteen thousand cases of such j ‘ J f you mean Sir Albert, lA'onai'd,’ returned 
food have been known to enter the f ’lyde, in I Annie .‘■imjdy, ‘ I do not know that I am going 
addition to the enormous quantities arriving in ' to be married to him at all. But, if he were to 
the Thames and the Mersey. _ As each tase may ' ask me, 1 could not, for my r).ircnts’ sake, for poor 
on the average be taken to weigh seventy poinuL, piqia’s .s.ike above all, say “ No,'” 
the reader w'ill be able to form liis own iflea of) Leonard Merton frowned and kept silence for 
the important part which is played in .strengthen-1 a moment. His love for Annie wa.s sincere ; and 
ing our commissariat by these whole.sale inqioila- | riie wa-^ worth loving, as pretty and good a girl 
tions of cooked food of a palatable and wholesome [ as any in the broatl marches of Wales ; and he 
kind. Some of the American ‘packeries,’ as they | liad known her since, as a schoolboy in a jacket, 
are called, kill and dress in the sca.son over a ' he had come dowui to spend the holidays with his 
thousand cattle per dey for the purpose of cook- old bachelor uncle at Tremadoc. But even in 
ing, canning,•and ex]»orting to Europe the meal' his pain and di-.appoiulinent, ho could not but 
alluded to. For a period of four mouths the own to liini‘>elf that Annie w.is justified in her 
preparation of these tinned meats goes on afr J rejection of his suit. The old vicar, Miss Irwine’s 
Chicago with great industry, hundreds of person.s ] father, a gentle, scholarly recluse, had been com- 
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There were those who said that Mr Irwine ought under obligation to Annie’s husband that was to 
to have held to his* living, which was a good one, be, to the rich man who had robbed hitn—so in the 
at least for a Welsh border parisli, and to have got soreness of his heart he declared—of his one ewe- 
influence brought to bear upon the bishop to make lamb. 

things comfortable. But the meek scholar had The tunnel that was, as the leader-writer of the 
strict and straightforward ideas of duty that for- County Gazette affirmed, practically to abolish the 
bade this ; and accordingly the family had left the impediment presented by the nver Arva, with 
pretty parsonage, < with its spreading mulberries its shifting channel and treacherous sands, was 
and mellow pciach-walls, and were living in lodg- opened with due solemnity and much cheering, 
ings in the village, on some meagre little private There were present officials and magnates of j 
income scarcely enough to keep the wolf from the 1 finance, local dignitaries, and a host of guests, 
door. And people said that the rich young j The cavernous depths of the excavation were 
baronet’s evident admiration for Annie would i brilliantly lighted ; a train was brought in, and 
prove a godsend to the late occupants of Tremadoc ! duly puffed and snorted its defiance of conquered 
Vicarage. | Arvu rolling iinpotently overhead, and there were 

tSir Albert was a rich man ; had been born ^ speeches from the Lord-lieutenant of the shire, and 
—so the gossips averred—with a gold spoon, not: from the mayors of the towns adjacent, and from 
a silver one, in his moutli; but, if be had, bis ' tlie glib Secretary of the Company, and the design 
father hud been at the pains of fashioning it from ; and the execution of tiie new work were glorified 
tlie crude ore. The first baronet and founder of • exceedingly. 

the fortune. Sir Ceorge, had been a bluff, bard-1 And then came lunch—for nothing in Britain 
headed north-countryman, prone to boast over ; can be done without the national adjuncts of eating 
liis sumptuous dinner-table how he Inul forged ' and drinking—.and long tables were laid, as if by 
iron and puddled iron, and been foreman, over- ; tlie deft hands of obetlient gnomes, and there were 
seer, ganger, and sub-contract-or, before he i-ose ' clattering of knives and forks, rattling of plates, 
to opulence; a icsult which his shrewd ami perse-1 and popping of champagne corks, in that naturally 
veiing boldness well deserved. j gaunt and gloomy place, above which ran the 

Ceorge Atwood had married late in life. ITis river. The latter cLcurastance—adding, as it did, 
two (laughters were well dowered ; but the bulk a spice of novelty and of excitement to the subter- 
of his property, shares and stock, laud and mines, | raneaii merry-making—served to heighten the 
wont with the title to his only son, who dwelt spirits of the company to a pitch of buoyant i 
at Tivimvloc Place, a Tudor mansion purchased , hilarity, and there were toasts and speeches, of the 
fiy liis fatlier, and of which, as rejiort declared, I usual frothy tyi»e of festive oratory, as the wine 
it would he Annie's fault if she were not the j flowed freely. 

mistress. j I’rohably tlie saddest heart of any present was 

‘ i never envied Atwood till now,’ said liconard that of Leonard Merton ; but the young barrister 
Merton at the conclusio', . ^ the interview never knew too well wluit our imperious code of good- 
envied him ; 1 mean Lis wealth and liis grandeur, breeding exacts, to jilay ostensibly tbo jiart of a 
and the fact that he was born to find the world, kill-joy at the least. But the effort to take his 
at his feet. Bui I do envy him now. 1 shall go, share in the conver.satiou was a painful one, and 
hut not until alter Thursday, ’ilie tunnel is still mure painful was it to watch Annie from 
to he opened -or inaugurated, as pemiy-u-liuers afar, seated beside her mother, and to mark the 
]daase it and it would never ilo for the standing, assiduity of Sir Albert Atwood’.s attentions. Sir 
counsel of the ( 'onqiany to be aliseut from the | Albert, xvliose praises each speaker liud enunciated ' 
ceremony.’ ” I with the emphasis due to the general entertainer, 

The tunnel of which Leonard spolie was one was indeed in some sort tlie hero of the hour, 

which hud' been r(H:eiitly constructed, at great The coal and iron of tho.se great mines and 

expense, beneath the wide estuary of the river, foundries which the new railway Avas to connect 
half-English, half-MLd.sh, which ran past Tremadoc with the sea, were his. He was chainiiau of tho 
to tlie sea. A new Company, of which Sir Albert ^ Company, presumed originator of the daring pro- 
was chaii'uuin, bad laid out llie short railway line ’ ject of the sub-riverain tunnel, and founder of 
and dug the docks that were to facilitate the trails- i the least. 

port of pig-iron, blooms, and hur-s from the Atwood ; In personal appearance young Sir Albert was 
iron-works to markets best reached by sea; and | well enough, a plump, florid yoiuig man, with 

the opening of the tunnel for traffic was to be j blond whiskers, rattling watch-chain, and a voice 

the occasion for festivities, addresses, and ivjoicing. I that was perhaps a little too loud and self- 
The directors, the secretary, the engineers, and i confident. He had neither the inches nor the 
legal advisers of the Company would all be there. ! handsome face of Leonard Merton ; but he was a 
Leonard, as one of the latter, could not well be favourite with most ladies, and with many men. 
a defaulter without giving rise to ill-natured Slightly boastful in discourse and sanguine in 
remarks. disposition he was ; but-then liis road tlirougji life 

Leonard Merton was not quite accurate in haii been made so easy for him, that some faults 
describing liinisclf as a briefless barrister ; but it of manner might be pardoned in one who had 
is certain that the most profitable iiortiou of the inherited so many annual thousands and so much 
little forensic work he had to do was that which poiver. • 

fell to his lot as oue of tho standing counsel for the Liberal and free-handed, on a gala occasion like 
Tremadoc and Gwyllt Bay Company. It was Sir' the present, Sir Albert certainly was. It was 
Albert’s careless good-nature which h;,il put that j from his private purse, not from the corporate 
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|»!«e flf m ma 0wyllt Bw Company, 

wat fitMH isl |y lammeon woola 

tbe many work* 

Ifom employed in the lately 

0<m!ipNM whose shouts, over their 

heef K&a ale^ might be heard at intervals 

from a 4isitet part of the tunnel. And in seeking 
to ehtmge Miss Irwine into Lady Atwood, Sir 
Albort gave proof that he could be disinterested 
in hia matrimonial views. 

Annie, sitting beside Mrs Irwine, looked very 
pretty, but somewhat grave and sad ; so other 
girls, who marvelled at her good luck in drawing 
so handsome a prize from the marriage lottery, 
averred. She never once looked at Leonard ; nor 
did Sir Albert succeed in evoking more than a j 
very faint smile from her in resjM)n 80 to all his j 
attempts to amuse. But nheu the luncheon came 
to an end, and the waiters began to hxiddle away 
the paraphernalia of the bampiet, and gay giou])'i 1 
walked to and fro chatting and langhiiig, Miss I 
Irwine allowed her wealthy admirer to give her ^ 
his arm atid lead her a little apait fioiu the . 
crowd. 

*It is not the first time,’said Sir Albert, in a j 
voice which, for him, was IchS steatly than its 
owner could have dtsired, ‘that I have said to 
you, Miss Irwine, how much I love you, .ind how 
I should he happy indeed if you would let me 
teach you to taie a little for rue. Let mo speak 
again and ask you Annie, to he my wile.’ 

Annie trembled and grew jiale. Slie knew that 
Sir Albert would put the question, and know too 
what must be her reply to it, but made a hesi¬ 
tating answer : ‘ This seems so strange a place— 
and time—to speak on such a sultjecf 

‘I don’t see that at all,’cheenly rejoined the 
baronet. ‘A tale of true love has been told, I 
daresay, in odder places tlian a tunnel; and! 
besides, I feel a little vain of having hit out the 
first idea of this same undergiouud line, which ' 
Bounce and Braggett, the contractors, have carried | 
out so well. People call me u lucky fellow, and 
certainly the world has smiled on me hitherto; 
but money and success and station are not so { 
much to me, dearest, as would be the pleasure of 
calling you my wile. Say “ Ifes" to my suit, and 
make me the happiest of the happy!’ 

‘ Your proposal. Sir Albert, does me very great 
honour, and I—have—no choice but to accept it, 
if, after hearing what I have to say to you, j ou 
think fit to renew it.—Nay,’ she said more 
earnestly, as the baronet attempted to iuteirnpt ' 
her, *I must be heard. It is but honourable, but j 
fair to myself as well as to you, that there should ' 
be no concealment at tlie out'set.’ And then 
gravely, but with an innocent frankness that 
would not be checked, Aunre Irwine told her 
wealthy suitor all. 

For her parents’ sake, and most of all for that 
of the gentle blind father whose income hacl 
stopped with the stopple of his clerical duty, 
it behoved Miss Irwine, ii she married, to marry 
one who had the means and the will to soothe the 
declining years of those who were dear to her. 
Sir Albert, she knew, would promise her that the 
old clergyman and his wife should have the wind 
of adversity tempered lo them, and that she, the 
daughter, should never be wholly separated from 
mother and father. But then she could not give 
Sir Albcrl:, mnch as she liked and esti‘( med him,*' 


het whole heart meant to do her duty by 
him. She would atiive to be a good wife. But 
—but—she avowed, aobbing, there wa8»*«ihere had 
been, another.' * 

Sir Albert bore the annoyanise of thi« fcolerab^ 
well for a man somewhat enoil^ by Fortune. ]l^ 
knew that though ehe did not name him whom 
she ;preferred, Leonard Merton waa the lover whom 
Annie was forced to discard} but he did not men^^ 
tion Iveouard’e name, or owe Leonard a grudge, 
as baser natures might haVe done. And Annie 
could not but appreciate his kindness as be 
assured her, in w’ords that were at once tender 
and respectful, how well he wished towards Mr 
and Mre Irwine, and how gladly he would concur 
in their daughter’s plans for their happiness. For 
him, it should be his task to make his wife love 
him. It should not be his fault if he failed. 
Would Annie marry him 1 

‘ Yes ! ’—the little word, that from a woman’s lips 
means so inucli, Utis uttered; but almost at tho 
same inctanl there (ame a strange conlused noice 
and a ciacli as of jailing masonry, and a loud cry 
of alarm from many voices. 

‘ Duu't be higlitciied, Annie,’ exclaimed the 
baronet, changing colour ; ‘ though boinething 
seems to have hapjieued j'onder! ’ 

PARr ir. 


Something had indeed happened. The baronet’s 
words, even as he uttered them, were being ful- 
tilled to the letter. Those eminent engiiieoi-s, 
Bounce and Braugett, were ])U'vent(Ml by the 
multijiUcity of their professional en-jagements 
from being personally present at the auspicious 
opening ol the tunnel uluch they had dc'-igued 
and built. But their healths had been duuik, 
with eloquent eiicommins, and one sjieakt r, in 
a Imist ot cliampagne inspired ihetnrn, had gone 
so far as to liken them to the genii wlio reaied 
the fairy palace at Aladdin’s bidding. And now 
brickwork was toppling down, with ominoiia 
latlle, upon the floor, damp already with llio 
Mater that began lo dri]> and tiidcle Iioin a 
luuulred crexices. 

‘The river is hreak'ng through' We shall he 
drowned' ’ cried many coiot s a* once ; and there 
M'ere shrill feminine shiuks oid angry exclama¬ 
tions, and a rush towards one < nd ol the tunnel, 
followed by a Iialt .ind a rush iu the opposite 
direction. Human beings, in a condition of 
undisciplined panic, are very like so many sheep, 
and equally prone to congregate in gregarious 
helplessncfes. .Seveial of the gas Jets had by this 
time been extinguished, and the partial darkness 
added to tho lunrois of the situation. 

'I'lie position was no pleasant one. Bricks, 
some singly, some in masses, were crashing down 
last from the roof and sides of the tunnel; and if 
lu) one had us y<‘t been hurt, there seemed no 
reason lor anticipating a continuance of this 
impunity. A deep, sullen sound, like the wash 
and gurgle of w.iter, grew threateningly loud, 
an<l the floor, lately dry, was covered with water 
alieady deep enough to wet the dainty little boots 
of the lady guests, and rapidly gaining on those 
immured in the tunnel, and reluctant to make 
a decided move towards either extremity, for fear 
of running into the very danger they sought to 
avoid. 
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iron-clatl <M>^d fiod v«l»r de«^ m 

liear now/ eaid some one diaooneolately. 
feet that tlie estuary would be fiU^ firom elioie 
to shore with the ytroi^g flood-tide setting in from" 
the sea, had lent a zest to the meal so peaeantiy 
enjoyed in those gas-lit recesses. But it was 1 «m 
agreeable to reminded now of the circum¬ 
stance that Heptane, in all the pomp and power 
of his marine array, was close at hand. 

‘ The workmen are'drunk! They hardly under¬ 
stood me ; and those who caught a glimmer of 
my meaning, stared at me stupidly, like a mob 
of frightened cattle/ groaned out the surveyor 
in charge, a subordinate of Messrs Bounce and 
Braggett, as he rushed back from an attempt to 
summon aid. ‘ That Mr Merton, who knows them, 
and can speak their language, is trying what he 
can do with the Welshmen, who are the soberest 
of the lot; but out regular navvies’ brains are 
drowned in ale.’ 

Sure enough, Leonard Merton came hurrying 
along the gmlery at the head of some score of 
hardy mouutaiueers, whose superior temperance or 
tougher endurance had kept them sober. ‘Quick, 
<^uick! ’ cried Leonard in Welsh, and pointing 
first to a pile of ladders, boards, and scaffold 
props which the fortunate carelessness of Messrs 
Bounce and Braggett’s underlings had left piled 
up in a recess, and then to a ghastly fissure through 
which the water was gushing—‘»iuick, lads, or 
Arva will be upon us !’ 

Those have an imperfect idea of what labour 
means who have never seen how fiercely men can 
work when lilc and death hang on the issue. So 
it w'as in this case. In a time incredibly short, 
hut which yot seemed long to those who watched 
the process, ladders were reared, an apology for 
a scaffold was put up, and with boards and stmts j 
and scraps of miscellaneo’ s timber the damage was j 
repaired. Then there was a cry that the water 
was breaking in elsewhere like a millstreain, and 
off darted tlie breatliless band of resc.uers to fight 
in a new place the common foe. 

Leonard, as he urged on the rest, found time, to 
say that he had sent a messenger to summon the j 
train which had, for show purposes, been brought i 
into the tunnel, and which might, if at such slmrt 
notice steam could be got up, (lo yeoman’s service 
in extricating the company from the awkward 
predicament in which they found themselves. To 
endeavour to reach either end of the tunnel on foot 
wculd be, for the ladies, rasli, so much brickwork 
was Mliii", and so much water pouring through. ! 
He said this, and ran on. 

Already the ripple and gurgle of the water, now 
ankle-deep as it washed the flooded floor, sounded 
anything but invitingly to the ear, while the crash [ 
of the tumbling bricks awoke the sullen echoes of ! 
the tunnel far and near. Yet Leonard and his 
gallant band were not left to toil alone, for several 
of the more able-bodied of the male guests volun¬ 
teered their hearty aid; and one by one, and 
two by two, tlie sturdy men of pick and shovel 
came staggering and blinking to ‘bear a hand,’ as 
they phrased it, as their beer-benumbed faculties 
were gradually aroused by the imminence of the 
peril. The ladies, in their terror, clung to the 
arms of their protectors ; and Sir Albert, who had 
both Annie and Mrs Irwine under his charge, was 
unable to render any help in the good work on hand. | 


The water deepened but elew:ly» it 

dM* jat Oue of the extrelMutiw.vj;^ the 
81)4 It «a» not fear eeveral nffiwttfoe iyEter 
the fim in of the intrudre floi;^ 1^ 

it rose to thd of those imprisoned ihe)%. 
The bWikMi strata iRto m swiftly as to i^der 
it diflScttlt for the weaker to keep their feet, and 
was evidently gaiwng depth, as new threaos of 
water emne trickling thmugh the TQof and fefl 
splashing on the flooded floor. 

‘We Shall be drowned—drowned like rate in 
a hole 1 Let ub make a push at anyrate for day¬ 
light and safety! ’ cried a voice. 

‘No, no!’ was the answer of those on the out¬ 
skirts of the throng. * Here comes the train! ’ 

It was true; the lamps of the engine, like the 
red eyes of a friendly dragon, gleamed through 
the depths of the tunnel, and the shrill scream 
of the steam-whistle, more welcome at such a 
moment than sweetest music could have been, 
made itself heard. 

‘ Look alive, gentlemen all! ’ bawled out^ in 
warning accents, the rough engine-driver, as the 
iron wheels splashed and churned amidst the 
water. ‘ I ’ll not be able, soon, to keep the fire 
alight.’ 

There was a rush for safety. This was no time 
for standing on order or precedence. Delicate 
ladies were thankful to find themselves huddled 
into cattle-vans or ballast-trucks. Boozy navvies, 
with bloodshot eyes and stammering tongues, 
found tlieiii-selves loUing on the cushions of first- 
class carriages. But, with some cramming and 
squeezing, there was room for all; and now a 
.shout arose; ‘ Como back, there ! Merton, all of 
you, come back ! We only wait for you ! ’ 

‘ Make haste and clear the tunnel! ’ called out 
Leonard, panting, from his perch on a ladder 
roared against the dripping wall. ‘ We must keep 
back the water here, or you'd have it up to the 
very boiler. Sound the whistle when you see 
daylight beyond, and lea'.e us to shift for our¬ 
selves ! ’ 

The train was in motion before the words were 
finished, and again the weighty wiiecls revolving 
lashed the turbid water into yellow foam. Slowly 
and painfully the engine dragged its load, while 
fast the water deepened. 

‘Now, men!’ cried Merton; ‘to it again, and 
with a will! ’ 

Tliere was no need to indicate the point whore 
the peril presented itself. Every eye was fixed 
upon a ghastly chasm tlirough which the brine 
poured in a rill that ever gained in volume. 
Furiously, desperately, the handful of gallant 
fellows—now reinforced by voluuteer.s until tliev 
were seven-and-thirty strong—toiled to keep back 
the spouting water. Shouhl it rise high enough 
to reach the boiler and cylinder of the engine, all 
would be lost, and the tunnel a mere charnel- 
house. At any cost, the danger must be staved 

ofl* 

Men’s wits, as well as their hands, mc apt to be 
quickened under the .stimulus oi peril, ana. many 
a feat of rough and ready -engineering was on that 
day performed, as with brick and timber, with 
cordage, tarpaulins, and all materials that could bo 
pressed intu the 8ervice,rtlie workmen fought to 
keep out the fee. At last—wblcorae signal!—there 
came to tlieir ears the shrill, piercing note of the 
steam-whistle, and they knew that the train, with 
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ite living freight, had reached daylight and free and in the course of her cruise visited the Bonins 
air, and tliat the galltmt forlorn-hope might at lust in June 1827. Here the captain remained, in the 
consult its own hitherto suppressed instinct of self- harbour of Port Lloyd, for several davs takine 


preservation. possession of the group on behalf of Great Britain 

‘Steady, now, lads; see that none are left « pcfoni;ai,p.i w tinilin,. <v. n t p 

behind!* called out Lemiard, and he was the last established by nailing to a tree a sheet of 

to swing himself down from the improvised punctured with a declaration to this effect 


e are left 
as the last 


* Steady, now, lads; see that none 
behind!’ called out Leonard, and he wa 


scaffold, and to join the retreating party. Fast giving 

as they rmi, the roar of the cascade within pursued nomenclature, 
them faster still, like the voice of some monster preservation, i 


loath to be balked of its prey; and though the 
water, before they cleared tiie tunnel, was more 
than waist deep, they cleared it, and, without the 
loss of a life, emerged into the fresh free air, and 
scrambling on, reached at length the place where, 
at an angle of the line, the tniiu had come to a 
halt. 

‘ Safe ? All safe ? Tell us, for God’s sake! ’ cried 


and giving the various islands their present 
menclature. The copper, in a fair state of 
eservation, is now in Mr Robertson’s possos- 


Altliough at the period of the Blossom's visit the 
population was limited to two shipwrecked sailors, 
it was soon destined to receive reinforcements. In 
1830, a party of mixed nationality, and comprising 
some Sandwich islanders, arrived at Port Lloyil 
from Honolulu and hoisted the British flag. They 


out fifty voices, male and female, of those who I were provided with live-stock and seeds, and would 
were stretching their beads out of the windows seem to have tliriven in tlieir settlement, so much 
of the carriages to greet the brave men who now so that, in 1812, hogs and goats abounded, and a 

fair amount of laud was fouiitl under cultivation. 
Tl,o coloni.1, ..aineJ a few acceMio.,, durina the 


answered the representative of xMessrs Bounce and V a « nurmg um 

Braggett, who luul laboured among the best, to j following years, unUl, on the arrival of 

avert the ruin which the ‘scamped’ ivork of bis j t ommodore 1 eny s expedition, which visited the 
employers had brought about. But he who had the ! ’•''l‘‘ods in June 185.3, they numbered thirty-one 
best right to be spokesman—Leonard Merton —had i niombers, nine being of European or American 
already separated himself from tlie rest, and avoid- j nationality, the. remainder natives of the Pdeitio 
ing the thanks and praises of those whom lie had islands, and children. Commodore Perry devole.s 
^ved, had struck into a lield-path that led towards gome space in his publi.shed work to an account of 
his solitary home. Annie Irwine wmit hack to ; ^,,,1 submitted to his government 

her home as the aftianced bride of Sir Alberti ^ r .i • r . • • 

Atwood. Yerj^ grave, thoughtful, and sad, was ;fur llieir more perfect coloni.satiou, 

the face of Sir Albert himself, lie hud lost iJ^aiuls useful irom their position as 
money doubtless by the late di.saster, but that he j ® <:oa.sting .station for the coutemplatcd mail-line 
could bear with philo.sophy. Yet, for an engaged | fro^^ i^dii Francisco to China. Urging upon the 
and accepted suitor, his mien, as he returned to j settlers the desirability of living under .some 


Plus Madoc, was strangely moody and depressed, j organised govormnent, he tlrew up a simple code 
—--- fyj. their guidance. Its rules, however, were never 

THE BONINS ISLANDS. enforced, and are already forgotten. Some live- 

Aboct five hundred miles .south of Yokohama, the leit on the i'^biuds by Berry, who 

capitalofJapaii.there lie three groups of islands, Huli.^erpumL y iorwardixl from Ameruax a 

known as the Bonins, and which as regards soil, and implemei.ls of ini.s- 

climate, and general beauty can scarcely be matched ! ol the (;ulonist.s. Some visits 

anywhere. Let us see wVuit Mr Consul Robertson and wha.Lr.s occurred during the 

of Yokohama, who visited the Bonins in 1875, has J utid m I8G1 an ellort was 

to say about these charming islands and their B-* eoIoui.se Peel Island, when a 

history. special Connmssioner and about one hundred 

The northern group are known as Parry, and .yrived lrom\edn. flie Jajtancse soon 

tlie southernmost as Bailey or Coffin. Tlie coleuis-atiori scheme, and wilh- 

central group, nine and a cpiarter mile.s in ‘‘fow in batches; and in 18((,1 the Commissiouer 
length, consists of Stapleton, Buckland, and Peel i followed, leaxing, how’cvcr, a stone in- 

Islauds, the last of the.se being nearly five a declaration that the i.slands were 

miles long. Hillsborough Island, the largest of! ‘^*®oovered by Japan, tliat they were revisited in 
the Bailey group, is seven and a half miles lorn--j ^coiitirme the property 

by one and a (j[uartcr broad. There would appear i 

to be little reason to doubt that the Jap-me.se . Robertaons visit was made in ttM.S. Carfeia 

.« «. .. ... I I 1*^ nJ VTA V-k-k 1X0*1 1Q*7A TI>l%A*k rkifto 


were the earliest discoverers of these i.siands; 


Mr Robertson’s visit was made in ILM.S. Curlew 
in November 1875, w hen also the Japanese govern- 


but it is to Captain Beechey, wdio visited them lighthouse tender Meiji Maru called at the 

in H.M.S. Blossom in the year 1827, that we are character of the laud 

indebted for the first trustworthy reports. The marked here and there w'itli bold crags. 

Rteow, despatched from England for the purpose are clothed with luxurimit vegetation, 

of co-operating with PranUk^’s and Parry’s Arctic ‘^“‘»prising cabbagc-palins and tree-ferns ; and the 
x, • f -1 .1 i. X xi. V valleys, which uro girt round with fringes of 

e peditions, having failed to meet the explorers at trees, appear to be rich and prolific. That the 

the rendezvous in Lelinng^s .Straits, proceeded with i.slantls are of volcanic origin is more than probable 
tier commander Captain Beechey to the Pacific, j —Commodore Perry indeed expresses an opinion 






THE BONINS ISLANDS. 


that Port Lloyd was at one time the centre of 
an active volcano- and hence no doubt the rich¬ 
ness and fertility of the soil. A’solitary hut at 
the head i)f the 'larbour, from which the Ameri¬ 
can flag was displayed, and a few canoes drawn 
lip on the beach or sailing along the shore, fur¬ 
nished the only evidence of colonisation visible 
by the new arrivals as their vessel anchored. They 
shortly learned, however, tliat the community 
then numbered sixty-jjine souls—thirty-seven males 
and thirty-two females—twenty of the whole 
number being children. Five only of its present 
inhabitants may be described as white. They 
hail respectively from England, France, (lermany, 
Holland, and the Azores, and appear to have 
arrived at the islands for the most part in whaling- 
vessels during the last thirty years. The dark- 
skinned population is comiiosed of natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, Agrigari, the Caroline and 
Kingsmill groups, and comprise a riormudiaii, a 
Malay, and two Japanese women. Thirty-five of 
the number M’ere born on the i.slands, and exhibit 
the usual curious cfl'ects of mixed alliance. 

The holdings of the settlers are dotted over the 
• shores of the Harlmur, or lie in some of the 
slndtered nooks which indent the coast of the | 
island. Here, in tlie cultivated patches which ' 
surround their cottages, may bo seen the sweet- j 
potato, taro, puiu[)kins ami other garden vege- | 
tables growing luxuriantly. On the sl()])ing hill- ! 
.sides, pla?itations of sugar-cane, maize, and cocoa- i 
nut a[ipear ti) .succeed, and but for the oc.casioiial ! 
Imrricanes, would thrice abundantly. Plantain 
and leiiioii groves are. minierous, and tlnu’e i.s no i 
lack of running stn-.uns. 'I’he visitors found the \ 
.set!levs provided wit'u ;ui abundance of t.ime ])ig.s, j 
geese, duck.s, and fowls; and in the .season— j 
the mouths of ilnril, l^biy, ami Jium—enormous | 
luunbers of turtle arc secured witliont much : 
lalmiir, one man cajdui'i,.^ as many as fifty during | 
liie (lav. i 

The dwelling-honse.s aic rudely constructed. The 
.side-posts ami rafters aii^ of liardwoiad, and being 
covered with the leaves nf tlie (.•abl.iage-p.alm, affoixl 
weutlier-tiglit shelter, d'lie floors are boardeil, ami j 
the. house divided into a dwelling and a sleejiiiig ' 
room, the kitelien tieing in ;i building a]»art. The : 
i'uniiture (,if the cottage.s i.s sparse a!id simple ; a • 
rough deal table, chairs, a bed, a shelf bearing ' 
the family eartlienwan', a clock, and some cbeajt ; 
gaily coioured prints, which line the walls, being ; 
its leading features. Everytliing being kept scrupu- 
lously clean and neat, the good order of the j 
hou.seholds impressed the visitors favourably. 1 
It may be added that there are few books to be j 
met with, and that only one nuui in the islaiid.s— j 
Webb, an Engli.shmau—can read ami write. I 

It may ea.sily be imagined that tlie wants of tlio '' 
settlers are neither numerous nor hard to satisfy. I 
Clothing and calico of a light texture, salt, soap, | 
tobacco, hardware, nail.s, knives, tools of useful i 
<ie.scription, and ammunition, comprise their chief 
wants ; and for these they have been hitherto 
indebted, in exchange for their island-produce, 
to passing whalers putting into the islands for 
refreshment On the occasion of Mr Robertson’s 
visit, a goodly supply of presents, consisting of 
blankets, cottons, grocery, and other useful articles, 
was forwarded for the use of the settlers by the 
Japanese government; nor were their needs over- , 
looked by Captain Church, who pri^vided them 1 


with shirts, shoes, flannel, and other necessary 
gear from the stores of H.M.S, (Jurkw. 

Mr Robertson mentions some thirty varieties 
of M’ood growing on the islands. Wild-cactus, 
curry-plant, wild-sage, and celery are also found ; 
and mosses, lichens, and ferns are said to abound. 
Of metallic minerals, excepting some traces 
of iron pyrites found in Peel Island, there 
would appear to be no indications. Earthquakes 
and tidal waves are frequent. The peculiarity of 
the latter is that no bore rushes up the harbour; 
tlie water rises suddenly—precisely as it rises 
in a bowl in which an inverted tumbler is 
plunged—and as suddenly recedes. The earth- 
(juakes are probably slight, as the inhabitants 
do not seem to dread them. Hurricanes, which 
prevail it is to be presumed at the change of 
monsoon, are more serious in' their consequences, 
e.specially to the crops. 

Of the inhabitauts as he found them Mr 
Robertson speaks by no means unfavourably. 
Rumour, he says, ascribed to the settlers of the 
group a character for lawless life and irregular 
conduct, of which, however, he saw no evidence. 
He found a small colony of a simple mixed race, 
living to all ai»pearance in decency and order, clean 
in their persons, neat in dress, and dwelling in 
comfortalile homes, to whicli they hospitably 
invited tlie stranger. But to this bright side of 
the picture there is a dark reverse. Of religion 
they know nothing ; they are utterly uneducated, 
and are as apathetic as the savage to all but 
tlie pressing needs of every-day existence. Owing 
to tlie want of government amongst themselves, 
human life lias at tinie.s been somewhat insecure, 
one of the settli'rs having informed Mr Robert¬ 
son tliat within an experience of twenty-five 
years eleven men had to his knowledge met 
witli violent ends; this however, is to be ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that the islands were 
the refuge of the runavvoy scum of whalers and 
trading-ships, among whom quarrels must have 
lievii of common occurrence. Notwithstanding 
this, the i.slander.s appear to feel some repugnance 
towards settled government, and ask that they 
‘ may be permitted to live as Bonin Islanders.’ 

Let us liope that some good may result from 
Mr Kobertsoii’s visit, and from the ample and 
exhaustive report of the little group which he 
has given to us ; and that the attention of the 
govornment.s which claim its i>os.session may at 
least be drawn to the respousiftilities which they 
luive niKlertakcn. We have seen that England, 
through Oaiitaiii Beechey, and Japan on more than 
one occasion, have claimed the ownership of the 
islands ; and on one or other of tJie.se powers would 
seem to devolve the natural duty of guiding the 
3 'oung settlement through the perils of a peculiarly 
dangerous infancy, and of laying the foundation of 
a happy and pro.sperous conimunity in the distant 
Pacific. Japan is manife.stly unfitted for this. 
She has proved hcrseli unable to colonise the 
magnificent island of Yesso, which lic.s at her very 
doors, and which, permanently settled, would have 
aflbnled her a powerful bulwark agsdnst the 
Ru-ssian aggre-ssioii she so constantly dreads. There 
is little probability of her^proving a wise adminis¬ 
tratrix of the Anglo-Melaneaian settlement which* 
she has repeatedly tried to colonise, and as often 
abandoned. It is left to England, therefore, to 
take tills group beneath her protecting wings, and 
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to initiate some eimple and inexpensive system of 
Belf-i'ovemment there; or, failing this, to renounce 
definitively the sovereignty of the islands, claimed 
on her behalf by Captmn Beechey in 18il 

A CHATTEll OF EEA L LIFE. 

Many years have elapsed since the circumstance 
about to be recorded look place, iro-st if not all 
of the actors concerned in it arc dead, and the 
sensation it causcil in the neighbourhood where it 
occurred is long f-iin’o forgnjtten. In wdial fol¬ 
lows—a plain statement of lacts—all allusion to 
time, names, or locality is for obvious reasons 
omitted. 

s-, a-s for convenience we shall call 

j him, was a country gentleman of fortune and 
I rank. lie had married young, and very happily; 

. but his home was childless; and the disappoiut- 
inent—keenly felt—was aggravated by the fact 
of there being a title in the family, to which his 
I son, if he had one, would succeed. CJreat, there¬ 
fore, was the joy and exultation when, after 
years of hope deferred, it wa.s announced that 
the nursery at Blank Hou'se was likely to have 
at last a baby tenant. Much preparation was 
made for the event, which it wus arranged was 
to take place in Loudon. A confidential scivant, 
who had formerly a^ head-nuiM' liad tli(> care of 

Mrs S-in her childhood, and was devoted to 

her, was installed in tin* hoii-'C, to watch over her 
health in the present circumstance^. Tiiis woman 
on quitting service had elected to become a ladies’ 
monthly nurse, and for this purpose had, as it is 
called, ‘taken out her practice’ in a maternity 
hospital; and had passed tin* examimitious needful 
before obtaining the certificate ol a duly <]uaU- 
fied nurse. 

Mrs S-professed implicit confidence in the 

skill of her <piondaiu servant. It wa-. her wish to 
be attended in her confinement by ber alono. 
She repre.sented to her husband that she preferrt d 
a female attendant to a doctor, and so woiked 
upon him that he at length gave a reluctant con¬ 
sent ; stijmlatiug, however, that when tlie o\ ent 
was imminent the doctor was to be sent ior, so as 
to be at band in case of any danger or dilficully 
supervening. 

Nothing untoward did happen. The lady, 
under the nurse’s care, gave birth to a little 
daughter, which before the doctor left tin* house 
he saw, and pronounced to be a fine healthy infant. 
The sex of the small strangir wa-> of course a dis¬ 
appointment ; but anything in the sliape of a baby 
was welcome in the long childless house. And 
when in process of time there came the expectation 
of another olive-branch, hope revived of better 
luck on the next occasion. Nor was hope de¬ 
ceived. With great triumph, the faithful nurse, 

I again in attendance, announced to Mr S-that 

[ his wife was safe, and congratulated liini on being 
the father of ‘ the finest boy that ever was sei n.' 

The young heir throve apace. But the parents 
were ere long doomed to prove what so often 
happens—namely, that blessings ardently coveted, 
fail when granted to give the happiness expected 
from them. With the arrival of liis children Mr 
S——^*8 domestic feBcity departed. His iilolised 
vif'e became a confirmed invalid. After the birth 
of the fast infant her health and spirits began 
gradually to fail, and now the whole nervous 


system seemed hopelessly disorganised. In vain 
every means that wealth could procure or afiSection 
devise was resorted to. In vain she was taken 
from one place to another for change of scene end 
tiie best medical advice. Nothing could rouse her 
from the state of gloomy depression into which she 
had sunk. InstcM of its former smiles and bright¬ 
ness, her face, if we may use the Expression, wore 
a kind of * hunted ’ look, painful to see. She took’ 
I no interest in anything ; even her children gave 
! her no pleasure ; nor aid she ever rally from this 
] melancholy condition; so that it was almost a 
' matter of thankfulness when death came to end 
her unhappy existence. 

I The bereaved liushand, however, continued long 
to mourn th<‘ wife to whom he was so tenderly 
I attached. He lived in seclusion, forniitig no new 
ties, and devoting himself to the care of the 
children, now growing up to he objects of interest. 
From this state of things he was roused by a 
, letter purporting to be from a person on her 
death-bed, who urgently entreated him to come 
to her without di-lay. She luul, she said, a com- 
ninnication of the utmost importance to make, 
which could be revealed to no one but himself. 

Mr S-lost no lime in obeying the myste¬ 

rious summons. Having seated hiinsidf beside the 
dying woman’.s bed, she addressed him with; ‘I 

see sir, you do not know me. I am Nurse B-. 

I have sent for you to tell what has lain liki* lead 
ujton me for years -what kilh-d my poor miifress, 
and what will be a blow to yourself yon will 
scarce bo able to bear. But it inn-t lie done. 
Slio made me ]>romise that belore I b-tt the world 
I wmild coufe->s niy crime and hers, ill// crime 
it was sir, lor I ]tlanned it all, and over-pio'.uiidod 
her, poor de.ai ! 

‘Jlr S-, the children you aic biinging up 

are not yours! Fot the Inud that has been 
pr.tctised oil you ro.speclitig them, T alone am to 
tilame, woiking as I did without ceasing upon 
your (tear lady's anxiety to give yon tin* heir she 
wa> pining for, and that yoni heart was .“-et on — 
she that loved you so will, slie could nut hear to 
see you disappointed in any thing. My (ailing 
its a midwife g;ive me, 1 uiged up'n lur, plenty 
of ojtportuiuties to carry out Ih lieme ; and 1 
knew T could manage it s' (hit there wouldn’t 
be the least danger of f ver li ia„ found out. But 
it was a long time befoie 1 < ouhl get her to con¬ 
sent, and of course wlien she once did, there was 
no (Irawing hack. 

‘The daughter leared as youis, is the child of a 
poor serv'iiit-maid nliose husband liad deserted 
and left her to her fate, I heard ot the distreas she 
was in at the jirospcct ol becoming a mother, and 
disguising myself so that 1 could never be known 
i.giin, wont to her, and said 1 knew of a lady who 
Wiinted to adopt an infant, and would pay hand- 
.somely for hens when horn, provided no questions 
were asked. .She was only' too glad to close with 
my oiler. 1 gave her a note atldre.ssed to A. B., 
with directions to have it left at a certain shop 
tlie minute she took ill ; and when I know it was 
' near ber time, I went daily to iiniuiro after it. 
The ptHijilo in the shop thought the veiled and 
muliied-up woman who called so often for her 
note in the dusk of the evening was some needy 
servant out of place. Oh, I took my measures 
^well! 

, ‘ At last the note wa.s there. I hurried lio^c, 
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got my mistress to l>ed, and spread the tiding in 
the house that she was indisposed, and a oahy 
lu^bt soon he expected. 1 told you sir, the same 
thing, if YOU remember, on your return home from 
your dub, and 6ai<f you might now send for the 
doctorj whbm you widied to oe on the spot in case 
of accident. When he came, I had an interview 
with him, said 1* thought all would be right, and 
that I would call him if he was wanted. When 
the house was quiet, and every one safe out of the 
way or in bed, I slipped out with my latch-key. 
The porter in the hall had been ordered to watch. 
He roused up as I passed his great chair, and I 
said I w'as going for something 1 required for my 
lady, and would not be long away. A monthly 
nurse, you know sir, can do pretty much as she 
likes in a house, and need not give explanations 
of her goings and comings. Before I reached the 
woman’s lodgings the infant hjwi been born. I 
brought it home, terribly disappointed at its j)rov 


l^htnesB, cheapness, durability, and 1^ pxeven* 
tioia of flour from sifting out while in tl&ndt. 
They are constructed entirely by machinery, at»d 
the halves are cut so true tW any pieces of the 
same size will readily fit together. Even as a 
protector of the bottoms of iron ships from rust 
and animal and vegetable growth, paper has been 
found effective. Various anti-fouling compositions 
have been applied to the purpose; but while all 
are expensive, none can be regarded as completely 
satisfactory. It has been proposed then simply to 
cover the bottoms of vessels with paper; but the 
dilBculty has been to procure a marine cement 
which would serve to attach this material. After 
various trials, a cement has been invented which 
promises to be successful since it has been prac¬ 
tically tested by a long voyage. As the paper 


ing a girl, and’ wftiriL 7ro« «tate of preservation, its trial 


having to contrive and do all over again.’ 

Brokenly, and with many stops from emotion 
and weakness, the dying nurse gave these jiarti- 
culars. She went on to describe the remorse that 
took possession of Mrs S-, and the ditfieulty 


as an anti-fouling agent was considered very satis¬ 
factory. This new use for paper has thus far 
been proved in sea-voyages; and with regard to 
land-travelling, it is well known how railway 
carriage-wheels have been manufactured from the 
same material. For this purpose the paper is 
cut into disks the diameter of the wheel, less the 
lhicknes.s of the tire, and subjected to a very great 
pressure, and then secured by iron flanges held 
by bolts passing through them and the paper. 


she had in persuading her to allow of another 
attempt to accomplish the desired object. The 
boy, she said, was the son of a poor couple over¬ 
burdened with children, and the more readily 
parted with, as hi.s father had died from the 
e-fFcets of an accident shortly bel'ore his birth. 

The .same precautions I'or secrecy had been adopted j TJie wheel then receives a steel or ix’on flagged 

ill hi.s case. There wa.s not the slightest clue, and ! tire. Many advantages are claimed for the use 

the fniuil could never have been susitecled or • of paper for this purpose ; no other material of 

louiui out. j the same weight of which a w'heel may be made, 

But the conscience-stricken lady could not rest. i considered to possess such strength. Men- 
In despair at witnessing her siiikuig m.der the of the telegraph, and 

mi.sery ol which isurse B—- accused hcrsell ol -..i ■ i- n 

being the cause, the latl i implored her to make ; with this indispensable accessory of railway 
a clean breast and conless all to ber liu.<<ban.l. ' of 


IIe would forgive her, the woman urged, sooner 
tlian let her die. But the hapless sull'eier could 
not bear to criuiiiiate lier.-<eU in bis eye.«, and risk 
the loss of this love.. So she carried to the grave 
the burden of iLo guilty secret that wa.s cru.sliing 
her, liuving exacted from the nurse a solemn 
]>roiui.se that before her death she would reveal 
all to Mr S 


thing to do. Telegraph wire.s can be covered and 
imsulated with paper-pulp, which may be applied 
either to a naked wire or to a wire which is ah'eady 
covered. The purpose of the paper covering is 
that of protection from injuries of the inclosed 
wire, or of the inclosed wdre and material sur- 
rouudiiig it; the injuries to be guarded against 


When, after iong absence in foreign lands, tlic ! ^ mechanical or chemical nature ; or the 


latter came to reside again at Blank House, he 
wa.s ■iccompanied by the young girl, his adopted 
daughter. What became of tlie suppo.sed heir, 
who doubtless had been well provided for, did 
not transpire. 


NEW USES OF PAPER. 


4 


Thk world has lately heard of some extraordinary 
u.ses of paper. In devising new modes of utilising 
this article, Americans take the lead. Barrtds 
composed of straw-paper are said to be manufac¬ 
tured by a New York firm. The pulp is subjected to 


a powerful hydraulic pressure ; and when reduced 
to the required thickne.ss, the halves are cut olf | ceeded in making chimney-pots of paper. They 


purpose may be for the electrical insulation of 
llie wire, or for the strengthening of it, to resist 
strains. 

Ill more general ways, there arc various uses 
to whicli paper may be applied, as, for instance, 
the protection of plants in uncertain weather by 
old newspapers, which are rocommencled for this 
purpose. They are said to exclude a considerable 
amount of frost, and are useful inside frames 
with or without mats. The uses for which 
papinr-nidche has been adapted seem to be almost 
endless. The possibility of its successful applica¬ 
tion to building purposes has been demonstrated} 
and now we hear that a Breslau firm have suo- 


at the end, and the piece.s are then placed in a 
steam-drier, the sides trimmed evenly, and the 
substance thoroughly dried. The advantages of 


are said to be lar more durable thau metal oneii^ 
as they are not liable to any form of cotrosion, 
yhile being also lighter and far cheaper. Before 


the barrels over wooden ones, wo ar,- told, are ' the paper-pulp is moulded and compressed into 
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CHAMBEES’S JOUENAl* 


lit# it i« tie&ted with cliemic^, 

^ sfead^ir It i^m'iiiiaBU&able. Palp made 

|(Wn wood iiAf iMfeb takm in hand by caWnet- 
xiMtfcera ^ in pa|>ttp*inanufactnrers. Mould- 
Saga WfO ituldd ol thia substance for frames and 
deecnallTO ^nirposes, wbicb have all the sharp¬ 
ness of outline possessed by the best carvings. 
Some of the French lumiture-niakers are said 
td have expressed great satisfaction at the new 
style of omanientation, which will enable them 
to turn out their ‘ old oak-carvings ’ at a minimum 
cost as far as labour is concerned. 

If paper may have something to do with the 
fornishing of our houses, it can take part none 
the less in respect to the manufacture of clothing 
and articles of dress. Some years ago, the most 
common if not the sole material for handkerchiefs 
in Japan was an almost diaphanous square of 
paper, the gossamer texture of which did not 
prevent a considerable degree of tenacity. Pajicr 
cellars are common articles of xvear; and cloth lias 
been made from the Californian cactus, a jilaiit 
which has been successfully used in the manu¬ 
facture of paper. Brown p.ipei may be leconi- 
meuded as a good lining for the garments of 
ill-clad persons, as likely to ptovo a jirottitor by 
no means contemptible in severe ut atlier. 

The quantity ot jiaper now issued from nume¬ 
rous newspajier oHices lu a single week ainounl- 
to many tons m weight, and supjtositig sIk ot w<.t< 
added to .sinet Mould lesdi thon-auds of miles iii 
length. There aie said to be iiiaii> more papir- 
iiiilk in the United States thin in the Biili-h 
Isles; and the expoits of pspei fiom tint oountrv 
have we are assuied gieatlv nini vm*i 1 In tin 
international paper Evlnbition ol I’.iiis, fuc 
hundred and tluiiy-live brim, including mo>t ol ' 
the leading houvs in (Iciinaiij, A'ntiia, Engl aid, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Duimaik, Nutshn, 
Tlussia, Itah, SMil/nland, and the United State-, 
contributed. Besides evciy lanety ol Miitnij- and 
printing pajui, theie Mne kjkm lal depaitnnnts 
for paper-hangings, paper-bhiuls, and jiapei lor 
building purjioses, ilie general ajijdu ibilitv of 
the article being also demonstrated liy a jcipei- 
house erected in the couit-jaid with tables, 
chairs, chandeliers, and stoves of the same 
material. Ko part ot the galleii of machines 
in the late Paris Exlubitiou mxh more jiatioui'-ed 
than that in the Fiench section, icheie old 
rags were converted into pulp, dried, picssed in 
plates, and then xvound lound a boldun as jiaper. 
The English and French ciis])ldy of mIhIc and 
coloured paper w^as excellent m point ol solniity, 
equality of pulp, tenacity, ami gram; anil the 
English cream-laid was thought to be unrivallid. 
The French show of fantastic ]ettc‘r-])apcr was 
very fine ; and the American paper Mas remark¬ 
able for its suppleness, resistance, and bnlli.imy. 
The silky paper of Japaa too, so much lu icpuK' 
as exhibited in envelopes, was consideied to 
be worthy of any paper-factory. Those curious 
people the Japanese do wonders with jjqier in 
the way of toys, lacijiler-waie, and such ai tides, 
for example, as the imitation of stamped and 
eiubo’sed leather. The originality, cidoiuiiij' 
and design exhibited in their M’ail-papeis are 


also worthy of all praise. In short to touch oa 
the imralj^less punioses to which paper has 
already beea appliea weald greatly exceed the 
limit® of the present article; but a yeiy important 
future may be augured for this asew material 
from the examples iiere referred to. 


A SUMMER-DAY REVERIE. 

Jcsk’s bloominn flowenf and fraji'ranoo sweo^ 
Fortli to the woods l>eguile our feet, 

With unresisted spell; 

Fond meraorich luro us to the spot 
Wheie gioMs the blue Forget me-not, 

The llowei we love so ncll. 


Bricht flower ' to hue and fiieiidship dear; 
Thj nani" tails softly on our ear, 

With sweetness ever new ; 

Wafts Imk oiu thoughts on F.incj’.'. uiiig 
To sunny menionts that «btig 
..\ioiiiid tlij pit.ilb hliic. 


Fnrunked tin' nu nicnts os fii* tl oi; 
V hill K< en m b„ht of long ago, 

How pietiou- III our < vi s ' 

Onr jtsuiil us, too tin to list. 

To ds., will'll mini'(ml witli the past, 
Suij.i sin; bii.ht hli.ill list. 


\Ml\ bllOIlKl WC till - A -utful 'ijl 
I’ot suiiin pit vMiii- long goni bj, 

\n I pii s nt jo}s foigt t ' 

Tidit t I us till' nil'll iin-i 1 ill, 

.\n 1 I lootiiitig riowi I ^ our lu ai t ■> i ntlit ill, 

lu lit'' V ll 1 , 1.4111 Lilt. 


All! bill! svi • (OT jo^t,-tif rmrs 
1 h 111 -unlit slvii - Ol ill w\ (liiiti IS 
Ciiulil I’l r to us iiiipiit , 

For Us tlic wouilious w 01 111 ot Thought 
li.ai( g iiis lioi'i itiFT tliim hi. 1 loll hf, 
Liautiiii. luiiiil .iml lu ut. 


Ftir us to (1 ij, in o' i n loio, 
iS.itim am] trt lluii ti isiiii* p ur, 
\ii(l lovt swii' otli lings liiing , 
All' whisper not ol Time’s doeiv , 
'Ihoiuli all lit taith must pass aws\, 
l.iith lifts hti (hooping wing. 


Not in the sunny P.iKt our rest, 

Not |)i(S(tit jots sh.ill end om ipicst 
For fhll and jx rfw t bliss ; 

Ilf VC lied alom* to Fiiitli’s glad sight 
lien tunc nor i hangc om hopes can blight, 

A tuner woild thau this! 

ErriR. 

Gacamiii 1 .S, June 6, 1S79. 

[The picff ding lines arc the production of a Scottish 
‘uiillgiil,’ and we ha^c much pleasure m giving 
them the juibiuity which tluy luciit — Kli.j 
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A RAMBLE IN THE BASQUE PROVINCES. 
To the many Engli'-hmen who ch-light in .strapping 
on a knapsack, exploring wild mountain-paths, 
and in one word roughing it, the Basrpie Provinces 
oiler a great attraction. After cro.sbing the Pyre¬ 
nees, the scenery on the south siile will be found 
of a grander type than on the north. The people 
will interest him by the great dilierence of lan- 
•guage, manner.s, dwellings, and food from tho.se 
of Frame, Doscend.iiits of an ancient race, they 
jirondly boast that they were never confjueicd. 
Tlii'ir men fought viih the victorious Hannibal 
again,t tlie Roman-, and as-isted in the defeat 
sil the Emperor Charlemagne and Roland in the 
j)a-s of Roncu.-vaux. By their aid the Duke of 
Wellington carried a di on of his army across 
three fonls over the l.lda^soa, and thus turned 
the strong position of Marshal Soult, gaining his 
tirst footing on French tenitory. 

In travelling through the-e attractive rcghuis, 
the pedestiiau nee.l have no feai as to ipiarlc'r-,. 
I'lvery evening a lodging may be found, though 
not of the bi.st ; home ni.in or boy taken up on 
the load act- as guide, and lluy boast of being 
the bc'^ \\-alkeis m tlu* world. How picturescjue 
too, in their tostnme! A red hfrit, not unlike 
the rap of the Lowland f-hepherus in Scotland, a 
led sash rouml the -waist, s.mdals made of hemp 
on the feet, and a stout stick or c^padrilk iu 
their hands. 

Rising early, the pedestiian is free to wander at 
will througli the woods, or breathe the pure brisk 
air of the mountain. Nature still sleep.s, but 
soon the sun piercing the clouds, spreads liis 
golden light over the charming landscape; then 
.comes a concert of humming insects and carolling 
birds, and the labourer ajipcvirs in the field.s. A 
poor cottage in the valley will give a rcstiiv'- 
place ; on a wooden bench, before a rough table 
made of two chestnut beams, the family olfer you 
a share of their homely repast. Bread made of 
maize-flour, hot from the oven and yellow as 
gold, beans or cabbage, a sardine, and a handful 
of nuts; such is the menu. The tr.v Her brings 


the appetite to season all. The Basque carts 
come rolling slowly over the road with massive 
wheels without spokes, cut out of the trunk of 
a tree in one single piece, and drawn by little 
red oxen. The sounds produced by the ungreased 
whetds of these primitive wagons are somewhat 
grating to the unaccustomed ear, but nevertheless 
serve the purpose of a warning in the narrow 
mountain-paths ; a good ‘ singing ’ cart being their 
boast ! 

The loveliest sea-coast lies to the north of the 
Iberian peninsula, in the province of Vizcaya; 
and when the, town of J’lencia comes into sight, 
another Bay of Naples seems to greet the traveller. 
Built on a nari’ow tongue of land which stretches 
into the ocean, Pleiicia is literally bathed by the 
waves. All along the road the vines are grown 
on trellises, supported by etoiie pillars, the slope 
from the loot of the mountains to the shore 
bi'ing covered by porticoes of verdure. Once its 
ships were known in every sea; not less than 
a huudrt'd and fifty merchant-vessels having sailed 
to distant lauds during the last century. Now 
there i.s not a single fishing-boat; for the banks of 
.sand which have formed at the entrance of the 
river iviider the passage of the bar most dangerous. 

If the tine fishing population of Spain is to 
bo seen to advantage, the mountain heights must 
be crossed to Bermeo. But climb the liigh peak 
of Machichaco, and the fatigue will be forgotten 
when the Bays of Ba([uio and Bermeo are descried 
extending culm and tranquil at the foot, with, the 
white sails of the fishing flotilla dotting the blue 
ocean. Bermeo is a chihl of the sea with a past 
and present history confined within the space of a 
few hundred yards on the narrow peninsula of 
the port. On the one side i.s the ancient church 
of Santa Eufemia, one of those entitled jwadmis, 
because a new governor of Vizcaya is obliged to 
enter and to swear solemnly that he will obey 
tho fiicros or law.s. Opposite, is an old squatb fort, 
who.se stones, from the effect of centuries and the 
warm ki8se.s of the sun, are ot a bright vermilion. 
Between these are the fishermen’s houses, with 
their wooden balconies and overhanging toofe. 







CHAMBEKS'S JOUEKAI*. 


llie fi8h«Tmen are formed into a fraternity, 
an adminietmtor and a junto to inan^e 
their afMis. Th^ . make the rulee ; and in 
the eea is hao rough, the captain of the 
Senora raise# hit oar into the air, and no one 
dare go ipfil Each evening they manage the 
sale by auction of the day’s produce, retaining a 
certain portion as a reserve fund, and dividing 
the remainder according to the success of each 
boat. Sometimes the stormy weather prevents 
their going out for many days together, and great 
would be the distress were it not for the help of 
this fund, which also provides for aged fishermen 
and the widows and children of those lost at 
sea. 

In the morning the scene is quiet along the 
quay, when the nets are hanging and the children 
preparing the bait for their fathers, or dipping the 
fresh salines in the boiling oil and laying them 
carefully in the boxes. But in the evening the 
scene is much more animated. Then, the boats 
that started with the tide return, from the large 
ones, manned by sixteen men, to the small canoes, 
which a father and two sons can handle. About 
seven o’clock, certain important persons come 
down, dressed in coats and hats; tliey are the 
carers and merchants. Women and children 
crowd round en masse to see the fish being sold. 

The auction is held in the hall belonging to the 
fraternity. Enormous scales are hung under the 
portico, and there the fish are laid in heaps to 
be weighed. By the light of a large lantern a 
clerk rapidly takes down the figures, and the 
fish are immediately packed in round baskets, 
which the oxen draw into the town. It is a re¬ 
markable scene: the noise of disembarkation, the ! 
shouts of the seamen, the chatter of the women, 
the lowing of the. cattle, and the immense hideous 
heaps of tunny and stock-fish gaping for life, as 
they are viewed under the yellow light of the 
lantern. This lively aifaiT lasts into the early 
morning hours, until the last boat arrives, when 
all retire to their well-merited repose. 

Sometimes on fortunate days the men will bring 
twelve or fifteen thousand arrobes (of twenty-five 
pounds each) of these large fish; and the rule is, that 
all shall be sent away within twenty-four hours. 
A portion is immediately consigned to Madrid and 
other large cities ; the rest goes to the curing 
establishments. There each fish is cut into thiclc 
slices, and plunged into large caldron.s of boiling 
oil. When it has received a fine red tint, it is 
withdrawn and taken to the drying-rooms. When 
scarcely cold the slices are packed in small barrels, 
a mixture of water and vinegar is poured over, after 
which they are forwarded to the interior, where 
the working-classes buy tbem largely. The sardine 
and anchovy abound also 'in the season; these are 
preserved in boxes, and each boat sells its ‘ take’ at 
a price the crew agree upon. , The fish of this sea 
is considered immeasurably superior to that of the 
Mediterranean; when eaten on the spot it is really 
exquisite, and has a flavour that would scarcely be 
briieved W those who taste it in Madrid. « 


There are about a thousand men in Bermeo 
engaged in this trade. The women help in unload¬ 
ing or at the curmg-houses. They ma^ very 
early ; at eighteen every fisherman nas his lover. 
He makes one or two longj voyages, to gain suffi¬ 
cient money for his marriage outfit—^aot a very 
sumptuous one, consisting of little beside some 
white linen, two or three poor bits of fuiniture, 
and a few gewgaws ; and thus thfe pair begin life. 
Should he wait ten years longer, he knows he will 
never be rich; there being bad days in which 
his whole fortune may be lost. This continual 
uncertainty and constant struggle against danger 
influences the character, and leads to improvi¬ 
dence. After a good season, Bermeo fishermen 
will rather squander their earnings than put 
them aside for a worse day. Their families are 
large; both boys and girls are early put to work; 
but as there is no class of people more laborious or 
more honest, the judge has often but one culprit 
brought before him m a year. They are of the 
pure Basque blood, and very handsome. The 
slender muscular frame of the men, with oval face, 
aquiline nose, and clear eye, mark a serenity com¬ 
bined with singular energy of character. As for 
the women, before work has tried them, they repre¬ 
sent the ideal of beauty—tall, well made, with 
splendid chestnut hair, which the married women 
roll round their head, and the young ones wear in 
two long plaits over their shoulders. A dozen 
of these walking from the port, each with a large 
basket of fish on her head, and singing some 
refrain of tlie country, in the silence of the night, 
forms a very striking picture. 

Not far from Bermeo there is a little place 
which has the importance of a holy city in the 
eyes of the Basques. This is Guernica, which 
contains the palace of the juntos ; the archives of 
the country—the palladium of their liberties ; and 
the oak, under which from time immemorial the 
Senor of Vizcaya swears to maintain the laws. 
A son of the country has written a patriotic 
hymn upon it, which touches ever}'- heart, like 
Auld Lang Sync or the Marseillaise. He was 
a poor shepherd, but full of courage, who joined 
the ranks of Don Carlos V. nt sixteen, an<l being 
terribly wounded, he withdrew into <‘xile, and 
remained twenty years in France, He had a fine 
voice, long curls, and loved per:! and excitement 
Returning to his native land lie I'ccaiue a wandering 
poet, and sang his own compositions to the crowds 
who flocked to the mounlain.s from every farm and 
village. None was so great a favourite as The 
Tree of Guernica, that lioly symbol of their 
liberties; and so great v’as the enthusiasm created 
when he sang it, that the men fell on their knees 
and swore to die for their laws. The authorities 
were alarmed, and for fear of trouble ordered the 
poor troubadour to leave the country and remain 
in exile for life. 

As soon as a traveller enters Guernica, he is at 
once conducted to this tree. The present one is 
about a century old, and is a direct descendant 
of the first. Two or three young scions are always j 
growing beside the more ancient one. The last, 
which fell from age in 1811, existed, according 
to tradition, from the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Under its shadow, Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella, seated on the bench which surrounded the 
trunk, took the oath to respect the fiteros. The 
deliberations of tlie congress always took place 
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in the oper air, ui; il the number of delegates so 
much increased, thi.t the plan was abandoned, and 
the ancient churc b of Santa Maria was adopts as 
the meeting-place?. 

_ Amidst uie greatest loveliness all around, there 
rises the battlemented donjon of Artea^, situated 
in a ^and demesna It belongs to the eX'^mpress of 
the French, one i)f the Montijos. In the year 1856 
the Assembly declared the late Prince Imperial a 
Vieciiyan, and sent deputies to the court with the 
decree. Napoleon III. received them with much 
kindness, and the Emiwess decided to restore the 
castle. The primitive structure has been retained 
as much as possible, but accommodated to the 
requirements of modem comfort. Red jasper 
surrounds the arched windows, and contrasts well 
with the gray marble of the edifice. In the 
interior, a splendid staircase, floors of marquetry, 
and sculptured ceilings, correspond with the exte¬ 
rior magnificence. Unfortunately, it has never 
been furnished, but waits the promised visit of 
the Empress; whilst a French lady who lives | 
in a pavilion near has the charge of it. But | 
though absent, the generous hand of the owner is 
felt everywhere; there is no better kept village 
than Arteaga, and the houses have an air of the 
greatest comfort. 

The flourishing commerce of Bilbao has to 
some extent injured the stnaller ports on the 
coast. After visiting the old towns covered with 
the (Inst of ages, Bilbao forms a complete contrast 
by its modern aspect and bright animation. Yet 
it has suffered terribly from war. One of its 
most intelligent and distinguished citizens, Don 
Juan Delmas, sulfered losses that can never be 
replaced. He w’as a passionate lover of art and 
antifjuity, and liaving collected a library of six 
thousand precious volumes, many old Flemish 
and Spanish pictures, with jewellery and medals, 
he built a clnltean, am’ arranged them in the 
different rooms. But 'hiring a siege, the heart¬ 
broken Delmas watched the burning of his home, 
and his cJoif.-i-tfccuvrc stolen and dispersed. Ilis i 
town-house was riddled by boinb-.shells; his wife 
and one of his daughters died, exhausted by 
fatigue and terror; his two brothers-in-law were 
shot; and in the course of a couple of yeans he 
had known the utmost limits of what a man 
could suffer. 

When WO' hist visited Bilbao a festival was at 
its height. From the neighbouring villages had 
assembled young men gay in tlieir scarlet caps, 
and handsome girl.s in short petticoats and 
braided tresses. Near the church, the favourite 
game of the Basques, that of tennis, w'as going on. 
There is no handet however small without its 
tenni.s-court, where the. young men play in 
the presence of the elders, as judges. Many 
can maintain the ball in the air for several 
minutes. The women also display wonderful i 
skill in this exercise. The favourite dance is 1 
a very complicated one, called the zortzico: it! 
lasts about twenty minutes, and fourteen persons 
join in it. The alcalde sits at the head, and 
the dancers form a circle before him. The young 
men from each village have a right to dance 
successively, and their names are inscribed on a 
list given to the alcalde, that there may be no 
dispute. At the beginning, the simplicity of the 
measure, the solemnity that regulates the steps, 
recall the old French minuet; but as it,proceeds, 


jdl join in couples, ms-d-m, with arms extended, 
using their fingew like castanets; quicker Mid 
quicker goes the music, until it finishes with t^e 
ihost rapid of galops. 

During the festival, refreshments of a simple 
character are sold at small tables under the shadow 
of the trees; they consist of dry cakes, cider, and 
an inoffensive beverage made of red wine, sugar, 
and water. At the first sound of the evening 
for the Angelus, whatever may be the excitement, 
the dancing stops; the magistrates take off their 
hats, as well as the crowd, and all repeat the 
prayer. Then the tamhorilero precedes the m^s- 
trates, who march round the square; whilst the 
men withdraw with loud sharp cries, to shew their 
joy; and the mountains repeat the echo. Great 
bonfires are lighted, and the popular dances of the 
jota and fandango succeed each other until eleven 
o’clock. When the fire dies ont, the coapl«i 
separate with an adieu, and slowly retire through 
the streets to their homes, with the respect lor 
law and authority which distinguishes this much 
to be admired people. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XL.—SIR LUCIUS. 

Sir Lucius Larpent, in no enviable frame of 
mind, sat before the fire in the billiard-room 
of Llosthuel Court, gazing at the glowing coals, 
as though, like the reputed wizards of a bygone 
age, he sought to read the future of his own 
and others’ fortunes in their cavernous depths. 
He had a cigar between his lips; but its fiery 
tip bad grown cold and gray through sheer forget¬ 
fulness on the smoker’s part, and presently he 
snatched it away and tossed it peevishly into the 
fire. Then he turned to a little table beside him, 
on wdiich stood a silver tray, bearing glasses and 
decanters, and filling a large wine-glass to the 
brim, not with sherry, but with strong Maraschino, 

I tossed off the contents aa if the potent liquor, 
j had been harmless cold water. Then he refilled 
i the glass, sijiped slowdy and relishingly the cordial 
' within it, and setting it down, drew a letter from 
j his pocket, unfolded it, and began to read it. 

* The letter in question had been brought up-stairs 
to Sir Lucius that moniing along writh the cup of 
chocolate and slice of toast wiiich formed the 
! l)aronet’.s apology for a breakfast. Sir Lucius had 
I perused and reperused it several times since then, 

I and each time with an anxious eye and frowning 
brow', which shewed the tidings it imparted to be 
the reverse of agreeable. It was not a long letter, 
nor was it one of those stiff epistles on blue olfic^e 
paper wherewith gentlemen learned in the law 
vex the souls of the laiti', unskilled in legal 
jargon. Indeed it w'as obviously the letter of 
no gentleman, whether by Act of Parliament or 
othcrw'ise, hut of a person to whom penmanship 
Avas a pain, and orthography a distress, the curt 
product of severe toil at the scribe’s distasteful 
task. * • 

The reading of this letter, w'hatever it was, 
Ivtd stirred the ignoble nature of Sir Lucius to 
its low'est depths, and he w’as savagely intent upon 
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WMs the property of tin* 
<lry Kpot in si^jiit. J’lit 


the maWMi lot coanteracting, without mercy or 
eoraple^ the oousee of events which thwarted, his 
most cherished pKgecfta. Without mercy or scruple 
—yes,,the i^<nn^ wesfe true as to tho baronet’s 
compassba fear a foe or as to his readiness to 
remove « stumbling-block from his path—but 
there was a scruple, notwithstanding. The exoin- 
plary young dandy did not wish to put his precious 
neck in jeopardy of ever being subjected to the 
ebunmy touch of the hangman’s fumbling firigeis. 

And for this reason he <ie!>ircJ to find a bolder 
villain than himself, some one—to quote that 
old Earl Angus who hanged King Jame.s’s fiivou- 
rites over tlie Brig of Laudcr~who woul<i ‘ bell 
the cat’ And ho thought he knew of such a 
one at Tregunnow. 

Sir Lucius rang the bell. ‘Bring me sorao- 
tliiug—a sandwich,’ he said, Avhen the serwmt 
came ; ‘ nothing else ; and be quick ! Tlnjre is 
sherry here. And tell Phillips to put the brown 
horse, Ligbtfoot, into the dog-cart instantly.’ 

‘ Groom with you, Sir Lucius i’ asked the under- 
butler, as he brought in the desired refresh¬ 
ment. 

‘ No groom; but let them look sharp ! ’ answered 
the baronet gruffly. ‘No need, cither, to come 
worrying round to the door. I ’ll get in yonder, 
in the yard.' 

Sir Lucias had been gruff and initablc all 
day long, short-tempered even ’\\ith liis imjH’iial 
mother, rough with young Willi(‘ Ills broilicr, 
and snappish to Edgar, who hud come in witli a 
•stripling’s frankness, to challenge his senior to a 
game at billiards. 

‘Billiards! Knocking the balls about, you mean. 

No; thank you!’ had been tho baronet’s no.-^s- 
grained reply; and he had been left thenceforth 
to the hennit-like iiossession of the billiard- 
room. 

Slowly and painfully, according to such lights as 
his keen but shallow intelligence could work by, 

Sir Lucius had shaped out and solved the jirohlem 
that perplexed him. He must go to Feu IMavvth. 

He must see tlie Black Miller—a tool useful for 
his purpose. What such men us Sir Lucius can 
never be made to see is, that such tools are two- 
odged; and that the ruffian or ra-cal they hire to 
do any dirty work with tongue or pen or bludgeon, 
i.s the njost dangerous enemy, of their own making, 
that can be like a lion in the path. 

It was easy for Lady Larpent’s titled son to leave 
Llosthuel without having to answer inconvenient 
questions. He had refused, on slight grounds, or 
none at all, to be present at luncheon. Few 
young men, in country-houses, are to be seen at 
junobeon. It is not easy to get hack from the 
stubble-fields, and from hunting impossible, when 
the ladies of the family are ready for the hhune- 
less enjoyment of their cutlets. But Sir Luems, I visitor, and seating hirnscif hesMo the battered 
who ate no breakfast, could not well wait till eight | kitchen table, on which stood a petroleum lama 
o’clock for the prandial meal, and he was usually j already lighted, for within the house it svas dark, 
hungry by two. Hungry or not, he liad hi-i sand- ' and which threw its gleam full on Ralph Swart’s 
wich and his sherry, took up his overcoat, and strong harsh features and griz/ded hair. 


The ferocious reply which was made by the 
baronet as he drove rapidly away, was long 
remembered in tlxe stable-yard of Llosthuel. 

A dog-cart is a vehicle capable of rupl<f locomo¬ 
tion, especially with only a single sitter behind 
the shafts; and Ligbtfoot was a good horse. The 
Cornish carters stared at tho speed with which 
the gentleman, flogging hard—% Sir Lucius was 
a hard taskmaster to the noble beast which 
some of us love so well—shot past them. The 
brown horse was all lathelr and foam when he 
came at a hand-gallop up to the station, twenty 
minutes too soon, and was left at a public-house 
which miners and market-folks frequented, wdiile 
Sir Lucius took his ticket for Tregnnuow. lie 
took a ticket—not a return one—for Tregunnow, 
because he thought that thus, in case of need, he 
should best escape inquiry and recognition. And 
when the .slow train, fraught with little hut fish- 
baskets, tin, and a few packages marked ‘ London 
—Immediate,’ and full of precocious vegetahle.s 
from Scilly, came jumbling in. Sir Lucius took his 
seat in a mouldy iir-t-class c.u'iioge that hail the 
smell of a coflin, and was borne to Tregunnow, 
where he .iliglited in a fog niid a drizzle of rain, 
Tliii time llure were no boy.s at Tregunnow, 
out‘<ide the white gati*, and on the gravel-path th.'it 

Company, and the only 
the li.aronet, who now 
knew liw wav, preferred to diipeuso with a guide, 
and walked on, through the uaning daylight and 
gentle rain, to Pen Mawth. He had the duhious 
good fortune to find the Black Miller—often 
al)io,id at fair and niaiket- at home when he 
knocked. It was Rxlph Swart’.i grim face that 
a]»)»pared in the half-ojeuied doorway. 

The Black Miller staited a v< ry little when 
he saw Sir Lucius liarjient at his door, and 1 lokeil 
.suspiciously out through the waning light and 
drizzling rain, as though to a'-sure himself that 
the haionet was unaccoiiigianied. 

Sir Lueius himself was in sight, 

Swart relaxed boinewhat his mien of .scowliii. 
defiance, and slowly, and as it were unwillingly, 
opened liif, door to tlie full width, growling, m the 
deep voice that sounded like the low' loar of a 
lion; ‘(’ome in, if you wish it, loiing .sir. You 
are free of the jdace.’ Something—it might have 
hoeu the warning whisjier, ‘iccoiding to oriental 
belief, of Ills gooil angel- seemed to suggest to 
Sir Lucius to decline the invitation to enter, to 
give up the wicked ]nirp.)'e that had hiought 
liim out to Pen .Maw'fh, and to make his way 
hack to Tiecunnow while the walk could yet 
he taken by daylight. But he disregarded the 
impulse, and lie went in. The Black Miller closed 
the door, locking and barring it as u.sual. 

‘Ainl now. Sir Lucius Larjient, to business,’ 
ho .said, roughly thrusting a chair towards tho 


No one save 
so that Raljih 


went round to the yard, where his dog-cart, with 
the browm horse harnessed, stood ready. 


said a pert dwarf in gaiters and striped wuistco.at, 
a young London lad, mews-made, and who regarded 
the son and heir of the potential Dowager as ou],y 
governor No. 2. 


‘ To buRineas, with all my heart,’ answered the 
baronet, uRSuming a gaiety lie by no means felt. 


Like me to wait—anywheres, Sir Lucius ?’ f ‘ You see, Mr Swart, that our previous transaction 
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did not turn out, after all, quite so successfully 
as we thought.’ 

‘I must ask you to explain, Sir Lucius,’ said 
the Black Miller with so stern an accent and 
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no 4&tk a frown, that the visitor hastened to 
assmne a more coooiUatoiy tone. 

* I meant to imply no species of blame to yoti, 
I can assure you, he said; ‘ you did your work 
well, and the adventurer, the fisher-fellow, was 
got rid of, as regards Treport, But here he must 
neoc^ as if the Fiend himself were bent on 
placing him always in my path, find employ¬ 
ment in Dorsetshire, close to my uncle’s place 
—Lord Penrith’s place, and what is worse, attract 
my uncle's notice. I am speaking of Alfringham, 
near the New Forest, which you may have 
heard of.’ 

‘ I have heard of it,’ returned tlvo Black Miller 
shortly. 

‘ I tliought ns much ! ’ retorted the baronet, and 
for bis very life he could not help giving a mali¬ 
cious intonation to his words. ‘ Well, there's a 
station called Hollow ()<ik on the railway there, 
and that confounded fi.shennau law souiehow got 
made station-master,’ 

‘ Ha! ’ exclaimed the Black Miller ; and then 
after a moment’s thought: ‘ Well, Sir Lucius ?’ 

‘Anything but well, I think,’ replied the baronet 
irritably. ‘This fellow Aslilou is a meddling 
hound, and I shall know no rest until there is 
an end of his iinjiertinent interference with luy 
fimiily. Some trumpery service he affects to have 
rendei-ed Lord Penrith.’ And as he spoke he drew 
forth the letter which had ])reoccupicd his mind 
throughout the day. ‘ Uut this, \\liicli I receiv<d 
this nmrniug from my good uncle’s v.det, a certain 
Luk(‘ Jackson, whom 1 have lound it couveiiient 
to enlist in my iiitciest, tells the story better than 
I can. I will just read it aloud, if you jile.ase,’ 

‘I will listen,’ ausweied Raljdi Swart, fixing his 
daik e.^es, winch gleamed like thoH' ot a vulture, 
on his visitor. 

Sir Lucius drew a lit*l iicaier to the Haring 
I.unp, so that the light might fall upon the writ¬ 
ing of the Own C'orn.s|>oud(nt whom .service.s as 
spy or chronicler at Allihigham he had tleemed it 
politic to imiclusc. Then he began— 

‘ Ho.vorium Siu Li < rrs—In obedience to your j 
widi fur iicw.s iiom Allniigliam, 1 beg to sav, my 1 
lord now is \eiy bad, and no mistake, uiialde to ' 
leave bis bed ; and Sir Ju^eph and other Lomlou j 
doctors had down to give omnion.s, with Dr Bland | 
in eomiaiil attendance. It eame ot a lailway ' 
accident that hajijieiied at Hollow Oak, where we 
all 1 'ore williiu an ace ol tomiii'; to smash, going 
np to London. We were saved by the piesence of 
mind of the new btatioii-ma.sterj one Mr Hugh 
Aditon, the same, oddly enough, that pulled Miss 
Maud out of the Welsh lake, aud w'as captain of 
the steamer at Treport, and got my brother Salem 
discharged for mutiny; wdiich that he is a fine 
young fellow cannot be denied. All the country 
IS ringing with his jiraises for the brave action be 
did when we bad such a narrow shave for our 
lives; and Mrs Stanhope and Miss Maud w'cre very 
grateful, and also my lord, that has invited the 
voung man to come np to Alfringham aud receive 
his thanks in person, as I know. But they do say 
-—though what business it is of his 1 cannot tell— 
this young Mr Hugh goes about ferreting and 
raking for proofs about the old murder of my 
lord’s eldest son by his brothel, ever so many 
years ago. I mention this - 

‘ Ah, indeed! ’ , 


V^ry commonplace words were in themselves 
these, oy which the Black Miller intertupmd the 
reading of the letter, but^ from so fownldaWe a 
personage, and uttered in a tone so grimly Bifpai- 
ficant, tiiey somewhat startled Sir Lucius, who, 
however, soon went on; * Because such conduct is 
singular. Also, in accordance with your honour’s 
wisW and in part through my brother’s assist¬ 
ance, I think it pretty clear that this Mr Swart 
of the Pen Mawth Mill is no other than my lord’s 
former steward, name of James Grewler, who 
made off with a heap of my lord’s money four- 
and-twenty years ago, and has never been heard 
of since. The picture of him on the wall in the 
bt(>ward’8 house is exactly w'hat you describe, 
allowing for liis being younger then, and I don’t 
w^onder the likenehs struck you at first meeting. 
So no more at in-esent, from your faithful servant 
to command, Lukb Jackson.’ 

‘Now',’ said the baronet, as he refolded and 
pocketed the letter, looking the Black Miller full 
lietween the eyes as he did so, ‘it is pleasant, 
is it not—Mr Swart, alias Grewler—to see our 
W’ay ? ’ 

‘ Yes ’ answ'ered the Black Miller, with a scowl 
and a flash of his savage eyes, but in a voice that 
was calm, and almost soft; ‘Ilike to see my way. 
You w'ish this young Hugh Ashton to be got out 
of yours, I suspect. And you come to me to help 
yon, and j>rovc to me very sensibly that you have 
recognised me, and so have a hold ujion me, so 
that 1 can refuse you nothing. Have I read your 
meaning rightly, young sir 1 Ho, ho ! ’ 

And the Black Miller laughed. It was not a 
laugh good to hear, but deep and hollow, as we 
might imagine a ghoul’s laugh to he. There was an 
iroiij', too, in his tone, ivhich to a warier ear than 
that of Sir Lucius might Live impressed the neces¬ 
sity for caution. But he w'as so pleased with his 
own cleverness in getting a hold on his dangerous 
conlederute, that it wa.s iu a voice of ill-concealed 
tiiumph that he resumed ; ‘We can afford, now, 
to pl.iy with our cards on the table. I am ready 
to hantl you a liundred pounds when 1 hear that 
the fisherman fellow can give me no further 
trouble. Persomilly, I prefer not to be mixed up 
in the affair. In Salem Jackson, the blackguard 
sailor at Tieport, I should think you would tiiul a 
oonveiiiout instrument, the rather that he has a 
giiulgi* against young Ashton. And, as regards 
the old history of my uncle’s cash, I assure you 
that, if you deal but fairly w'ith me, no one will 
care to ask for an account of your stewankship, or 
to identify James Grewler of the past with Ralph 
Swart of the present. Now wc understand each 
other.’ 

‘ Thoroughly,’ answereil the Black Miller, in 
the same soft voice as belore. ‘ You may count on 
me. Especially as 1 am, after a fashion, in your 
]lower, as you will be iu mine, ho, ho ! when tbe 
job is done. Either of us could hang the other. 
But no neeil of that.’ 

‘ Good-by, then, Mr Sw'art,’ said Sir Lucius, 
who was in haste to be gone, and with a nod of 
leave-taking, he timicd to the door. Scowlingly, 
but iiromptly, Ralph Swart undid the fastenings 
and opened the door. 

‘Good-evening, .sir,’ he said as the baronet 
stepped forth into the rain, and then reclosed the 
door. 

‘ That was the way to deal with the fellow 1 ’ 
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jmittered Sic Lmatw ta as lie left the Fen 

ICawth Mill l|>ehi^ ^ 

Meauwhyie the Bkck Miller, after standing for 
some two xainutes m deep thought beside the 
table 4^ wMeh. atood the lamp, snatched up his 
hat, took down from the peg on which it butig his 
loaded riding«wbip, and went softly out, carefully 
but silently locking the door behind him. 


KASP AR HAUSER. 

On the evening of Whitmonday some fifty years 
ago, a citizen of Nuremberg happened to be loiter¬ 
ing near his door in an unfrequented part of the 
town, when he observed a short distance off an 
ungainly looking young man standing in a singular 
posture, having the appearance of one intoxicated, 
and apparently making attempts to move forward 
without having the power either to stand upright 
or to control the movement of his limbs. 

The citizen, approached the stranger, who imme¬ 
diately thrust into his hands a letter—a letter 
addressed to the captain of one of the regiments 
then quartered in Nuremberg. The citizen 
attempted to question the strange youth ; but in 
reply to his queries could only elicit a repetition 
of some unintelligible jargon, and therefore con¬ 
ducted him to the guard-room of the regiment. 
Here the captain’s orderly took charge of the 
unknown, and led him to his master’s house. The 
captain happened to be from home at the time; 
and as the stranger could give no account of him¬ 
self in answer to the numerous questions with 
which he was assailed, and as he did not appear to 
understand anything that was said to him, he was 
taken for a kind of savage ; and after much con¬ 
sultation on the part of the servants as to liis 
disposal, he was shut up in a stable, to await the 
returu of the captain. The contents of bis pockets 
(weated the greatest surprise. They consisted of 
coloured rags, a key, a paper of gold sand, a 
small horn rosary, and a few religious tracts. 

The poor fellow was so much fatigued that his 
attempts to walk resulted in an unsteady stagger ; 
his feet were braised and bleeding; and he 
aK>eared to be suffering intensely from the effects 
of hunger and thirst. Some meat was offered to 
him ; but on tasting it he immediately spat it out 
in disgust. Beer too was given him; but on 
tasting a few drops of it he rejected it as he had 
done the meat. Some bread and a glass of water, 
however, afforded him much satisfaction, and he 
swallowed them eagerly. After refreshing him¬ 
self in this manner, he threw himself on some 
straw in the stable, and almost instantly fell into 
a deep sleep. He was still asleep when the captain 
returned home, although several hours had elapsed. 
Attempts were made to awaken him, but for some 
time without success. They lifted him from the 
ground and tried to place him upon his feet; but 
in spite of all their .exeYtions, the youth slept on, 
and seemed more like one dead or in a trance, than 
a living being, merely asleep. At last, however,,, 
his eyes slowly opened, and as if struck with the 


glittering colour of the captain's ttniform, be 
immediately commenced to utter the Same jargon 
he had used to the bewilderment of the good 
citizen who had discovered him. 

The captain knew nothing of the stranger, and 
no particulars could be ascertfdned from the letter 
of which he was the bearer. This letter did not 
give any clue to the name or previous home of 
the youth. It was not ev,en addressed to any 
person by name, and from its stylo and ortJio- 
graphy, seemed to have been intended to pass for 
the production of some illiterate peasant. The 
writer merely stated that he was a. poor workman 
with a large family, which he could ill support; 
that the mother of the stranger had placed him 
under his care when quite young ; that the boy 
wished to be a soldier, as his father had been. No 
name was sigired at the end of the letter, which 
closed with this inhuman sentence: ‘ If you do 
not keep him, you may kUl him or hang him 
up in the chimney.’ 

The captain was in a great dilemma with regard 
to the ui.sposal of the charge that had been 
imposed upon him in so sudden and unexpected 
a manner; but at last, when every attempt at 
questioning had failed, the unknown was taken 
to the police station. Here they could make 
nothing of him. The usual interrogations as to 
who he was, whence he came, what was his business, 
&C., elicited no iuteiligihle answer, and the autho¬ 
rities were much perplexed to know what to do 
with him. His tears, the state of his feet, and 
his childish and apparently harmless demeanour, 
excited the pity of those who saw him. Opinions 
as to his real nature were divided. Some con¬ 
sidered him an idiot, others thought him a 
savage. Not a few affected to believe that under 
this appearance of simplicity some cunning deceit 
might be concealed. • 

At the suggestion of one of the officials, pen, 
ink, and paper were put before him, and signs 
were made that he should use them. At this 
the stranger maiiife.sted considerable pleasure; and 
taking up the pen, to the infinite astonishment 
it must be confessed of all present, he wrote in 
bold legible characters the words ‘ Ka.spar Hauser.’ 
Here, however, he stopped, Ali atteiiipts to make 
him understand that tliey wanted hiin to write 
down the name of the place whence he came, 
failed; and as a last re.sourcc, he was committed 
to the pri.sou where rogues and vagabonds were 
usually confined On being conducted to his 
cell, he immediately sank on his straw-bed in 
a deep sleep. Such was Elaspar Hausers first 
introduction to the world. 

At this litne, Kaspar was about sixteen or seven¬ 
teen years old, and four feet nine inches in height. 
His chin and lips were thinly covered with down ; 
his wisdom-teeth, as they are called, had not yet 
come, nor did they make their appearance until 
about three years later. His hair, which was of 
a light-brown colour, was very fine, and curled 
in ringlets. The structure of his body, which was 
stout and broad-shouldered, shewed perfect sym¬ 
metry without any visible defect. His hands were 
small and beautifully shaped. The soles of his 
feet wore as soft as the palms of his liands, and 
from their appearance, had never before either 
been used for walking or confined in a shoe. His 








&oe, paxtiAttlariy iia i state eii tra&^uiilitjp;, 
was alimost without aay exprossioa whateyer# He 
append to have little or no idea of the use of 
his limba His attempts at walking were most 
ludicroua for they resembled the tot toddling 
of an infant. He was wholly destitute of words 
and ideas, and shewed a complete ignorance of 
the most common objects of nature and the ordi¬ 
nary usages of daily life. In fact, the whole of 
the circumstances connected with the unfoitunate 
youth were for some cotisiderable time a dark mys¬ 
tery, that baffled even the wisest in their attempts 
to fathom. He appeared to resemble an inhabitant 
of some other planet, miraculously and suddenly 
transferred to the earth, rather than one belonging 
to the same race of men who now exist. 

The only food he could be prevailed upon to ! 
take was bread and water. For all other kinds of 
meat and drink he shewed the greatest aversion. 
Even the smell of them was suilicient to make 
him shudder; and the least drop of wine, or tea, 
or coffee occasioned him cold sweats, or caused 
him to be seized with vomiting or violent head¬ 
ache. Among the few intelligible words, to most 
of which he appeared to attach no meaning what¬ 
ever, that now and then escaped his lips, the one 
most frequently used was ‘ Koss ’ (horse); from 
this circumstance the idea of bringing him a 
wooden toy-horse occurred to some of the police 
officials. At the sight of this plaything Kaspar, 
who hitherto had treated everything and every 
one with stolid indifference, suddenly roused up. 
lie seated himself on the ground by the side of 
his toy, stroked it, patted it, kept his eyes con¬ 
tinually fixed on it, and linally endeavoured to 
decorate it with all the various trilling presents 
which benevolent visitors from time to time had 
given him. For hours he would sit by the side 
of bis horse jdaying with ’t, taking no notice of 
anything that was going on around him. Several 
toy-horses were now given to him, and for each 
of them he manifested the same affection he had 
shewn for tlie lirst one he received. Even at 
lueal-time he would not be separated from his 
favourites; and before eating his bread or drink¬ 
ing Ids water, he tried hard to induce his horses i 
to partake. His plan was to hold his bread to j 
tbe mouth of each horse in turn, and after that to 
dip the mouth of each horse in the water. One 
t)f the holies happened to be made of plaster of i 
Paris, and the constant wetting had the effect of i 
softening the lips, and by degrees part of the j 
mouth crumbled off. This circumstjince caused j 
Kaspar the most intense sorrow, nor would lie j 
be comforted until one of the officials had mended I 
bis toy for liim. { 

In a very short time after his arrival at the j 
prison, Kaspar was no longer considered as an ! 
ordinary prisoner, but rather as a forsaken and 
neglected child, who needed only care and educa¬ 
tion to render him like other human beings. The 
governor of the prison admitted Wm to his family 
table, where, although he would not yet eat the 
same food as the others had, he still learned to 
sit properly, and in some measure to conform to 
the ordinary rules of decent society. Kaspar was 
pleased to have the governor’s children as pky- 


of a child. 


implicity 


About a ftoaagbt after Ki^paai^s urrivul ia 
Nuremberg, be was providentially tavom^ mth 
a viift from a certain Prof^or Daumer, an intel¬ 
ligent young scholar, who forthwith devoted Mm- 
self to the peculiar and most interesting task of 
training tbe virgin mind of the unfortunate youth. 
The Burgomaster, Herx Binder, also took a very 
deep interest in Ifaspar, and frequently had Mm 
brought to his house, where he was encouraged 
and assisted in his attempts to learn to converse; 
and where, by carefully avoiding all the puzzling 
restrictions of legal forms and questionings, the 
young man was by degrees, as he advanced in his 
knowledge of words, induced to try and recall some 
of the incidents in his early life. • At the same 
time the police were still busy with their investi¬ 
gations ; but the clue they had to work upon being 
so slight, they made but slow progress in unravel¬ 
ling the tangled thread of the mystery which sur¬ 
rounded this strange specimen of humanity. 

Little by little, however, Kaspar’s mind became 
enlightened, and as his power of expression and 
his vocabulary increased, he began putting together, 
bit by bit as it w’ere, those of the incidents of his 
past life which struck him most forcibly. The 
account he gave of himself was as follows: ‘ Ho 
neither knows who he is nor where his home is. 
It was only at Nuremberg that he came into the 
world. Here he learned for the first time that 
besides himself and one man who had always had 
the care of him, there existed other men or other 
creatures. As long as he could recollect, he had 
lived in a hole (or small low room, which he 
sometimes calls a cage), where he had always sat 
upon the ground, with bore feet, and clothed only 
in a shirt and a pair of trousers. In his apart¬ 
ment he had never heard a sound, whether pm- 
duced by a man, by an animal, or by anything 
else. He never saw the heavens, nor did there 
ever appear a brightening (daylight) such as at 
Nuremberg. Whenever he awoke from sleep he 
found a loaf of bread and a pitcher of water 
beside him. Sometimes this water had a bad 
taste; and whenever this was the case, he could 
no longer keep his eyes open, but was compelled 
to fall asleep. When he awoke he found that he 
had a clean shirt on and that his nails had been 
cut. He never saw the face of the man who 
brought him his bread and water. In his room 
he had two wooden liorses and some ribbons. 
With these he always amused himself as long as 
he was awake. How long he lived in this state 
he knew not, for he had no knowledge of time. 
Tlie man who acted as his keeper had, while he 
was in his little room, taught him to write, stand¬ 
ing behind him during eacli lesson, in order'tbat 
the face of the teacher might not be seen, and 
guiding his hand. In this manner he learned to 
write his name, and also some of the usual words 
and copies that are used in elementary instruc¬ 
tion. Ai'ter a time his keeper taught him to stand 
upright. The method employed for this purpose 
was very singular. The keeper caught him firmly 
round the breast fronr behind, placed his own 
feet behind his (Kaspar's) feet and lifted them os 
in stepping forward. Fintdly the man appeared 
once again, placed his (Kaspar’s) hands over his 
shoulders, tied them fast, and •carried Mm on lib 
back out of the room. The journey must have 
lasted several days at least, for he remembered 
having eaten and slept several times. He never 
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«aw the face of his keeper even now, for as he tho eick person, a very strong breath blew upon 
either led or carried him along, the man directed me, and when I had her at my back it blew upon 
him (Eftspar) to keep his face directed towards me from behind, and the pulling I felt before in 
the ground. J)uriiig this time the keeper at- my breast I now felt in my shouldera. The sick 
tempted to teach him to walk, and also instructed person sekted herself and said that she was ill. I 
him to say the same jargon he had used when he also said that I was unwell, and that I must sit 
was first observed by the citizen of Nuremberg, down. Now a violent beating of my heart came 
Not long before he was discovered the keeper put on me, and there was a heat iif all my body, 
on him the clothes in which he was found. Then This condition lasted until the next morning, then 
suddenly thrusting the letter into his hands, the I had a headache again and artwittering in all my 
keeper vanishecL After this the citizen found limbs, still not so violent.' The somnambulist, 
'Mm almost immediately, and conducted him to curiously enough, was affected almost in the same 
'flie guard-room.' manner. • • 

’ This account, given almost in Kaspar’s own On another occasion a spider let itself down 
words, will go far towards explaining how it from the ceiling on Kasjiar’s head. Directly it 
^happened that the youth’s piind was in such a touched him he felt a chill and an excessive 
dark state; bat it helps very little to shew who degree of cold on his forehead, without knowing 
Kaspar Hauser really was, or whence he came, the cause. Suddenly putting Tip his hand to liis 
or in fact any real particulars of his actual history, face, he crushed tlie spnler on his under-lip. ‘Here- 
That a great crime had been committed by some upon he felt, for more than a quarter of an hour, a 
one, 'was very evident. Many conjectures wei’e burning pain, which jiassed away with a tremor, 
hazarded, and it was only after very considerable When he retired to bed the burning sensation 
and protracted search that it was possible to arrive returned. During the night the lip swelled, and 
at any satisfactory conclusions. Link b}"^ link the there rose on it several small bladders, out of 
chain of evidence—circumstantial only, it must which there was a discharge of white matter in 
be admitted—was put together; and finally it the morning. The chill occasioned by the spider* 
was on all sides generally believed that Kaspar was of long continuance. 

Hauser was the product of .an illicit .alliance. A But it was not only by the sight of and cout.act 
priest, who was said to be his father, took charge j with living creatures that Ka8}>iu* Wfis visibly 
of the child from the moment of his birth, and in \ affected ; for wo are told that one day he hap|:»i!ned 
time shut him up in some out-of-the-way sub- to see a particularly fine flower, and on his 
terranean vault in the convent where he resided. attemj)ting to phick it, the same feeling as that 
Here it was that Kaspar, totally secluded from all caused by the spider came upon him. On anotlier 
human observation and knowledge save that of occasion, after eating a ripe grape he immediately 
the priest, passed seventeen long years; and here became strangely affected, and was compelled to 
probably he would have remained, had not cir- sleep off the effects of the, to him, potent juice, 
cumstances compelled the priest to leave the con- Although for a long time ivaspar’s body was 
vent; when, having no other convenient place of considerably in advance of his mind, yet by degrees 
eoncealment available, he released the poor fellow he began to overcome many of his peculiarities, 
and left him to his fate. Still he could never forget the hardships In? 

The incident mentioned by Kaspar in his 1 had snllered, and the fact bf his being inclined 
account of himself relating to the bad taste in j to brood over them tended to retard his mental 
his water, which caused him to fall into a deep j progress, 

sleep, was explained a short time after he had : About four years after his first appearance in 
given the narrative to his friends. It occurred ' Nuremberg, Kaspar was fortunate enough to conn? 
to one of them that the priest might have mixed ' under the notice of Lord t’tanhope. This nohlc- 
a drop or two of laudanum with the water, with | man conceived the idea of adopting the stjange 
the view of inducing a stupor while the boy’s ' youth, and having prevailed upon the inhabit.anls 
idothes were being changed. One day a small ! of Nuremberg, who looked upon Kaspar as tlieir 
dose of laudanum was put in his glass of water 1 adopted son, to give liim up, he placed him under 
without Kaspar's knowledge. On tasting the water, ; a tutor at Auspach previous to removing him to 
he recognised the flavour at ouce, and unhesi- j England. But unhajij^iily these benevolent inten- 
taiingly affirmed that the glass contained some | tions were frustrated, lor the same mystery which 
of the stuff be used to have given him during his ' shrouded his birth Imng over his death. On tlie 
imprisooiUeut when a change of clothes became j 14th of December 1833, Kaspar Hauser, while 
necessarjr. This circumstance clearly proved the returning from his official duties at mid-day, was 
truth of the conjecture. I accosted in the streets by a person who promised 

The accounts that are recorded of the growth I to impart to him the secret of his origin, if ho 
of Kaspar’s mind are most interesting. Incidents ! would meet him in the park of Ansp.ach Castle, 
that to an ordinary person would appear of no i Without informing his protectors of this circum- 
luomenL had a strange and inexplicable effect on I stance, Hauser imprudently kept the appointment, 
him. For instance, as an experiment he was | The stranger was at his post; he took Kaspar 
brought into contact with a female somnambulist, j aside, and, without speaking a word, plunged a 
Her presence affected Kim‘ in the most extraqr- dagger into his breast, and instantly disappeared, 
dinaiy manner. He was seized with violent pain Hauser had sufficient strength left to reach tho 
and suMen dii^st He describes the interview residence of his new tutor, into whose apartment 
in his own words as follows: *As I came into the j he rushed, and had just breath enough to utter 
room and the door* of the diseased person was i two or three indistinct words, when he imme- 
opened, 1 felt a sudden dragging on both sides of j diately fainted, and, after relating the circum- 
my breast^ as if some one wished to pull me into*; stances of his assassination, died on the 17th of 
the room. As I went in and preceded towards j the same montli. Every expedient which tho 
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police could invent was adopted to discover the 
inurderer, but without success. The secret, which 
it cost 80 much crime to preserve, has never been 
divulged. '. 


TWICE BETROTHED. 

IK Form PAnis .—paht hi. 

‘A MAK who has land to sell within the four 
seas of Britain, seldom* needs to look long for a 
purchaser ; ’ such was Leonard Merton’s soliloquy 
as he eyed, somewhat sorrowfully, the pretty 
Swiss-looking cottage, the slate-roofed farm-house, 
and the few fields that constituted his only pos¬ 
sessions. Although no'Welshman born, the young 
barrister had come to be very fond of this pictu¬ 
resque little property, which he had inherited 
from a good-natured Cambrian uncle, and which 
nestled, as it ■were, in a cleft of the big black 
mountain range that overlooked the river Arva 
and the village of Tremadoa Leouaixl had been 
used to spend his holidays at Pen Madrin as a 
boj', had caught his first trout and shot his finst 
bird on that laud, and had scores of humble 
friends, brute and human, about the place. 

!Much as he loved the rustic retreat of which 
he was the master, Leonard felt that lie must part 
from it, and for ever. It would be more than he 
could endure to be the neighbour of Annie, when 
settled in the grand house of Plas Madoc as the 
wife of Sir Albert Atwood. No! Old Jones, the 
Wrexham attorney, would see that he got a fair 
jirice for the tiny clullet and its two hundred acres 
of barren laud; and for its late owner there would 
remain nothing but Loudon, I’is Temple chambers, 
and bard professional wora, could he but get 
enough of such work gi .'eu to him. 

It was with a heavy heart that the yoang man 
began to make bis preparations for a departure 
that be intended to be iiiuil. Then be received a 
letter from an old friend and former scliool-fellow, 
volunteering a visit of a couple of days; and 
Leonard felt tliat even at that juncture he could 
not but delay Jus journey that he might recciv'o 
the Bclf-invited guest. He had known James 
Haworth long and intimately, although of late 
the paths of the struggling barri.ster and of the 
rising engineer liad been somewhat wide apart, 
and he resolved to put as good a face on matters 
as he could, during his friend’s brief stay. 

‘ Going to leave this, for good and” all! ’ said 
Haworth, on the evening of his arrival. ‘ Why, 
were it mine, I would strain a point to retain 
the ownership of such a pretty scrap of Welsh 
Arcadia. The waterfall and the wooded glen are, 

each in its way, a perfect picture, and-Ah, 

wellf perhaps London is the best, after all, for an 
active young fellow who w’ants to make his mark 
on the world,’ added the civil engineer, as his 
quick eye noted the signs of ‘something wrong.’ 
"That Leonard, i>erhap8 through some rash specu¬ 
lation, was in debt, and that such was the motive 
■which prompted the sacrifice of Pen Madrin^ 
seemed only too probable. • 


‘You have gained, it seems, such fleeting immor¬ 
tality as the newspapers can confer,’ observed 
Haworth, on the iollo^ving day, as he and his 
entertainer rambled about the crofts and meadows, 
the leafy hedgerows and rugged sheep-walk, to- 
which their proprietor was soon to bid farewell; 
-‘and, without joking, Leonard, I felt proud of 
my school-fellow when I read the details of tliat 
Arva tunnel affair. How, by-the-by, Sir Albert, 
or whatever they call him, could give the contract 
to such .charlatans as Bounce aud Braggett, it 
puzzles me to say ; but of course the fellows are 
plausible and well puffed—such men always are. 

It must have been a close thing, the other day, to 
cheat the coroner.’ 

‘ A miss, you know, Haworth, is as good as a 
mile,’ answered the young banister, smiling. 

‘ A wet jacket, I think, was the extent of the- i 

Why, what are you grubbing at yonder, old man, i 
witli that inquisitive stick of yours, among the i 
nettles and dock-leaves. Not a gold mine, is ! 
it r ■ I 

‘ Not a gold mine, certainly,’ answered Haworth, i 
who by this time was on his knees, and groping 
with outstretched hands among the weeds and 
stones. ‘ A gold mine is a luxury for a rich man ; 
but this, unless I am much mistaken—— I wish 
I hiid a spade, now, and a hammer.’ 

‘ Tlie former, at anyrate, I can supply,’ returned 
Leonard, beckoning to a labouring man engaged in 
digging potatoes on the other side of the low stone 
wall; ‘ aud as for the latter, if you really want i^ 
Owen Owen liere will fetch one from his .own 
farm, or from the cottage.’ 

‘ I shall be obliged to him if he will,’ said the 
engineer, as he struck the spade into the mossy 
turf; and, at a word or two in Welsh from Leonard, 
the digger of potatoes set off at a shuffling run, and 
syteedily returned with the required implement. 
Haworth took the hammer, and dealt several 
smart taps upon a ringing hard substance that hai\ 
lain concealed below the rank graas. 

‘ So far, so good! ’ he said, picking up some 
splinters of a dark-blue colour. ‘ And now to see 
if the bed tnmds, as it should do, according ta 
wliat our rough excavators call the “ lay ” of the 
land.’ 

A second and a third exploration, some hun¬ 
dred yards away, seemed to confirm tlie first 
oj)iniou of the searcher, who now turned towards i 
his wondering host, and dryly said : ‘ What rent, 
now, Merton, do you get for this bit of ground I* 

‘ It's very poor pasture, you see,’ answered 
Leonard, glancing at the dwarf cow and lean 
mountain sheep that cropped the scanty herbage. 

‘ Owen, yonder, pays but twelve shillings an acre 
for the grass—eighteen at most, for the arable 
land.’ 

‘ May I ask if Mr Owen has a long lease of his 
farm V 

‘No ; he is a yearl.y tenant,’ replied Leonard^ 
in surprise ; ‘ though of what earthly interest the 
conditions of his holding may be • 

‘ 'Turn him out, then ! ’ tried the engineer, scram- , 
bling to his feet; ‘and compensate him, if you 
like, by making him foreman of what, I pledge 
my professional reputation, jviU turn out to Toe the: 
finest slate-quarry in the county! Why, the slate 
of the famous Pennant quarries, or those on the 
Dinorben estate, which were worth, a peerage to 
their lucky owner, is not equal in quality to ihat 
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these chips lhat I hold in my hand. These 
acres of potato^gascdem and bare pasture will easily 
bring you in a han<hiome income—twenty, ay forty 
fold the pittance they have hitherto yielded. I 
give you 3 py, oH fellow! ’ 

But I^nard Merton manifested none of the 
elation which tinder the circumstances would have 
eeemed nature A shadow seemed to flit across 
hia handsome face, and he muttered : * Too late 1 
too late!’ though in a tone so low that it did 
not reach his friend's ears. He was none of those 
tsevere Spartans who profess a contempt for riches; 
and a month or two ago he would have welcomed 
Haworth’s announcement with frank delight But 
of what value was a large revenue to him now, 
when Annie—with whom it would have been 
happiness iUdeed to have shared it—was the be¬ 
trothed bride of another man! The civil engineer 
felt more than half-provoked at the passive equa¬ 
nimity with which Ms former school-fellow treated 
bis new discovery. 

*Upon my word, Leonard,’ he said, ‘you are 
the very iciest philosopher who ever hearkened, 
without stirring a finger, to Fortune’s knock at 
his door! Perhaps you think my talk mere moon¬ 
shine, and the slate-quarry a chimera ? If so, do 
take the opinion of some practical man. There’s 
Eoberts or Wrexham, or Harrison who has set 
up at Chester—and see whether experts consider 
that I have in any way exaggerated the worth j 
of a “ find ” which raises the value of your property | 
so very greatly.’ I 

‘You are kind, old friend, very kind,’ said 
Leonard, forcing himself to smile; ‘ and I don’t 
in the least doubt the accuracy of your profes¬ 
sional judgment. Only the discovery has come j 
too late, for 1 have mode up my mind not to stay | 
here.’ j 

The bustling, pushing man of business had 
never in his life Wen so sorely i)uzzled. It was 
with the most genuine pleasure that he had lit 
upon the unsuspected source of wealth over which 
so many previous possessors of Pen Madrin had 
walked in serene unconsciousness, and now it 
really did seem as though the young barrister were 
about to reject the good luck that had befallen 
him. 

‘Leonard mast be crossed in love’—such was his 
guest’s shrewd soliloquy—‘ or he would never be 
80 strange a Stoic as to sell these acres of beggarly 
sWp-walk for their market price; or perhaps to 
leave my acquaintance Owen Owen’s potatoes 
to ripmi over a quarry that ought to ring with 
the (uangour of a hundred pickaxes, and to bring 
'in as snug an income as a moderate man could 
wish for!’ 

Two days later the visitor left Pen Matlrin 
in Leonard’s dog-cart, the latter undertaking to 
drive him to the railway station, which was about 
a mile on the farther side of the pretty village 
of Tremadoc, and about three times that distance 
from Merton’s cottage. 

The mare in the shafts of the dog-cart was a 
young and skittish animal, a bright chestnut, 
and with the mettle that is common to horses of 
her colour. Leonard, a skilful whip on most 
occasions, seemed abs^jnt and preoccupied, and 
handled the reins'exceedingly ill, so that more 
than once some sudden swerve on the part of 
rile mare brought the near wheel dangerously close 
to the vej^e of the precipice, it was a steeply 


winding mountain road, and an upset might easily 
imply a sheer descent of ninety feet or so; and 
Haworth, as he marked the ceredess driving of his 
friend, inwardly congratulated himself that the 
journey was a short one. 

The good-natured engineer had been unable to 
extract from his former school-fellow any definite 
statement as to his intentions with regard to the 
property, now so enormously enhanced in value, nor 
had he ventured to put a ^estion as to the cause 
of his host’s melancholy. That to sell Pen Madrin 
for an old song would be a sin and a shame, was 
the lesson he had earnestly striven to impress; but 
Leonard had scarcely seemed awake to the import¬ 
ance of the discovery that might swell his meagre 
rent-roll to one that would not discredit a county 
magnate. 

‘Fine carriage that !’ exclaimed Haworth, as a 
well-appointed barouche appeared, rounding an 
angle of the mountain road. ‘A splendid pair 
of bays certainly; and everything, from the silver- 
mounted harness to the trim liveries, a pattern of 
its kind. By Jove, what a pretty Mrl that is!’ 
added the appreciative engineer. ‘ Neighbours of 

yours, Merton, I suppose, and- Have a cate, 

dear boy, or you ’ll upset us ? ’ For the hot- 
tempered chestnut, irritated by a sharp jerk of the 
bit, had swerved and plunged ominously. 

The occupants of the carriage were a gentleman, 
Sir Albert Atwood, and two ladies, one of whom 
was young and beautiful. These were Miss Irwine 
and her mother. As the dog-cart and the barouche 
neared one another, Annie raised the parasol 
which had hitherto in part shaded her face, and 
her eyes and Leonard’s met. As if by an involun¬ 
tary impulse, Leonard tightened the rein, and at 
the same moment struck the che.stnut a smart 
blow with his whip. The fiery brute reared, 
arrow-straight, and then, boring her head, dashed 
otr at a gallop down the hill-road, 

‘Why, Merton, are you*mad?’ cried his com¬ 
panion, making an attempt to grasp the reins. 

‘ Pull up, or you ’ll go smash into that carriage, 

iUid ’- 

Too late ! With a sickening sound of crashing 
woodwork and rent iron, the light dog-cart 
came into furious collision with the barouche, 
and with the customary result of such encounters. 
The chestnut mare, wild with fear and wrath, 
kicked herself free of the shafts, and galloped off, 
with her sides flecked with foam and her harness 
clattering about her. An axle was snapped and 
the body shattered of the lighter vehicle, without 
auy corresponding damage being inflicted on the 
heavier one. Both the occupants of the dog¬ 
cart were violently flung out, but with varying 
fortune. Haworth fell, as the phrase is, ‘soft,’ 
and was able to struggle to his feet in a moment 
after the accident. But Leonard, a long thread of 
blood streaming from his forehead, and leaving its 
crimson trail upon the dust of the road, lay as if 
dead, and did not move or moan, almost beneath 
the very feet of the startled horses attached to Sir 
Albert Atwood’s superb barouche. 

PART IV. 

An accident, and especially a carriage accident, 
happens so quickly, that a few seconds suffice for 
the work of miscliief It seemed to Haworth, as 
dizzy with, the shock, he stood beside the prostrate 
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form of Lis friend, as if but an instant had elapsed 
since he had first caught sight of the grand carriaM 
and its tenants; and now Leonard lay to m 
appearance dead, wtiile the shrieks of the ladies in 
the barouche wmcL had been the innocent caiae of 
the disaster were still ringing in his ears. 

‘ Not killed—good heavens, it cannot be !—he 
who saved all outlives too !’ exclaimed Sir Albert 
Atwood with honest emotion, as he leaped from 
his carriage and appro^hed the fallen man. His 
old school-fellow stooped to lift Leonard’s head. 
It feu back, nerveless and heavy, in the dust. 
With a cry of passionate sorrow, Annie Irwiue 
sprang across the road, and knelt beside Leonard 
Merton. 

‘Killed! Yes, dead—dead! My darling! my 
own one ! my all! Here lies the only man I 
ever loved, the only one whom I ’- 

‘Annie, Annie I hush, hush! These are wild 
words, my dear, and you must not, shall not talk 
thus,’ nervously interrupted Mrs Irwine, as she 
threw her arm around her daughter’s waist and 
tried to draw her away. ‘ I do not wonder that 
you are shocked ; but this must not be.’ 

Sir Albert’s comely face grew first red and then 
very pale. What he had just heard was what it 
would have been exquisitely painful to any man to 
hear from the lips of the girl whom he was about 
to marry, and it is no discredit to his manhood if 
he winced under the ordeal. But he contrived to 
say, in a voice of tolerable steadiness : ‘ Not so 
bad as that—no; the poor fellow is not in such bad 
case as that.—One of you men,’ he added, turning 
to the .servants, ‘had better hurry down to Dr 
Morgan’s house. The doctor may be in his surgery 
now. Or stay—we had better lift poor Merton 
into the caiTiage, and drive to Treraadoc. He 
will get medical care sooner so.’ 

‘The gentleman’s not df I, Sir Albert. The 
blood’s trickling yet from ihat cut on the temj)le,’ 
said the coachman ; while Haworth, with Miss 
Irvvine's aid, gently raised Leonartl’s passive head. 
A brook was flowing close by, tinkling amid stones 
and tall broom, and thenc*? a little water was pro¬ 
cured, and sprinkled on Leonard’s ashen pale face, 
while Miss Irwiue with her handkerchief stanched 
the wound. Feebly and slowly he opened his ey(!S, 
and gazed, as with a dulled wonder, on Annie 
bending over him, and then, grbaning, sank back ; 
M'hile Miss trwiae, reckless of her mother’s well- 
meant remonstrances, mingled tender words of 
love uith bitter self-reproaches. 

‘ I cannot bear this! ’ said Sir Albert, putting 
his hand to his forehead. ‘ Annie ! Miss Irwiue— 
3 mur words, my dear, cut me to the heart.’ 

Leonard re-opened his eyes, and seemed, as he 
looked around, to rally his senses and comprehend 
the situation. 

‘ I hope,’ ho said, ‘ that nobody else has suffered 
by my awkward carelessness. I—I was stunned 
I think.’ 

‘ I should never have forgiven myself, Merton,’ 
said Sir Albert, trying to assume a genial cordi¬ 
ality that was out of tune with his thoughts, ‘ if 
you had been as badly injured as we at the first 
feared you were.’ 

By this time Merton bad been aided to regain 
his feet. He was still weak and very pale, and 
leaned heavily on Haworth’s strong arm; but 
deprecated the idea that he could be th« worse 
for the tumble; while Annie, blushing i^eeply os 


she remembered what in her first agony of alarm 
she had said and done, shrank back, and hid her 
face, weeping. 

‘ It is for me to dry those tears,’ said Sir Albert, 
coming forward and taking the girl’s hand in his. 
‘ I am too sincerely attached to you, Miss Irwine 
—Annie—let me call you, for the last time, by 
that name—^to prefer my own selfish happiness 
to yours. Fully and freely I release you from 
your promise. Fully and freely I give you 
back your troth-plight, and renounce the hopes 
which ’- 

^ He broke down here in his speech, which had 
been hurriedly, almost stammeringly spoken ; bat 
the purport was intelligible enough. Never, per¬ 
haps, before had Sir Albert acted or felt so nobly 
as now, and the evident pain which it cost Mm 
to utter the words deepened their impression upon 
the audience. True, it was Anuie’s exceeding 
prettiness that had in the first instance fascinated 
him, nor was his nature such as to appreciate 
thoroughly the gentle grace of hers; but he did 
love her after his fashion, and to give her up was 
to endure a pang new to this spoiled child of 
fortune, who l»ad hardly ever in nis life known 
what it was to be thwarted. 

Annie threw a quick glance at her mother. 
Mrs Irwine was trembling and tearful; but she 
stood silent, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
and left her daughter, unbiassed, to reply accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of her heart. The poor mother 
had, for her infirm husband’s sake, been very 
much bent upon this match, which promised 
competence and comfort for the old clergyman’s 
declining years; but not even with such a motive 
could she bring herself at this moment to attempt 
to influence Annie’s choice. 

‘You are most kind—more than kind indeed, 
Sir Albert,’ said the girl, endeavouring to speak 
firmly ; ‘ but I cannot Mke back my word, thus 
hastily, even though your nobleness prompts you 
to otter me release from my engagement I have 
been foolish, I know; but indeed, indeed I will 

do my duty, should you’- Here, however, a 

burst of sobs interrupted the unfinished sentence, 
and Annie turned away and nestled by her 
mother’s side, murmuring : ‘ 0 forgive me ! What 
have 1 done f’ 

‘ No harm, my darling !’ exclaimed Mrs Irwine, 
as she passed her arm around the weeping girl; 

‘ but you, and I too, should do a grievous wrong 
did we persist in what would be no better than 
a sacrifice of your best aflections. It would be 
absolute wickedness, loving your cousin as I now 
for the first time learn tliat you do, were you, 
for our sake, to become Lady Atwood.’ 

‘ And so say I,’ rejoined Sir Albert himself, as 
he stepped forward and placed Miss Irwine’s hand 
in that of Leonard Merton; and there was a con¬ 
fused scene of broken words and hurried explana¬ 
tions, and then a general sense of alarm and 
annoyance lest all this should have taken place 
in the presence of the servants. But the footman 
was by this time far on ■•his way to the surges 
of that Dr Morgan whose services would luckily 
not be required, and the discreet coachmau appears 
to have no ej'es save for his Ij^orses. 

In honest, manly terms Leonal^l Merton thantoed 
the baronet for setting Annie free. ‘ I should 
Oivdd not have dared,’ he said, ‘ to aSk Miss Irwine 
to be my wife, had I been as poor as, three days 
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jsiace, I believed myml^ ta be. But now, accord- 
Stig to the opinieiiL my good friend Mr Haworth 
here, I uml^i^eetively a rich man/ 

‘You, exclaimed Mrs Irwine, clasping 

her tbia bands together. She wa§ quite ready, 
now that Annie’s heart bad been laid bare, and i 
the rin of a mercenary marriage brought lionie to | 

_ 1 _ _i_- iv_ -I.* . 


iw tincomplaiiiinuf old husband; but this sutlueu 
announcement of Merton’s seemed too good to be 
true, 

‘1 can corroborate my old friend’s words’said 
James Haworth, smiling. ‘Of slate in especial, as ' 
having for six months managed Lord Trevemey’s 
quarries in Glamorganshire, 1 ilo know something. ■ 
\Ve have just found slate of very fme quality on 
Leonard’s land at Pen Madrin. If the loxes the 

} >lace takes its name from are not scared before 
ong by the din of mattock and shovel, I am not 
worth my salt as a civil engineer. !My firm — 
Sterling, Bowlderby, and Co., at your service— 
would lease the place to-morrow at a clear two 
thousand, and make a good thing of the bargain 
too/ 

(‘ I knew,’ said Haworth afterwards, confiden¬ 
tially to Mrs Irwine, ‘that there was a lady in the 
case ; for I assure you tliat my old school-fellow 
was as indifferent to the discovery that has turned 
him from a briefless barri''ter into a well-to-do 
land-owner, as if he had been like some savages, 
unaware of the value of money. I can understand 
him better now.’) 

Annie, with mingled feelings of gratitude and 
admiration, extended her hand to Sir Albert: ‘I 
hope, I do hope that you will always be my friend. 
I can never, to my <lying day, forget how good and 
generous you have been.’ 

Sir Albert had never liked the girl better, nor 
she him one half so w'ell, as now that he had giv(ni 
her up. But the plunge had been taken, the 
renunciation made and accepted, and all that 
remained for the baronet was to make the bcNt of 
the situation. He had acted well, and felt more 
contented with himsedf than he had done of late. 
Ever since the avowal which Annie had made in 
the tunnel, her afiianced suitor had been giaver 
and more pensive than was uMial with him. The 
spoiled child of fortune, who knew little of sell- 
deuial, and with whom the wish for a fine horse, a 
good picture, or a bit of coveted laud had gene¬ 
rally been gratified without serious opposition, had 
for the first time begun to doubt as to whether lie 
were not selfish in holding Annie Irwine to her 
word. But, save for Leonard's accident, he might 
have married her, with the doubt still unsolved. 

Arrived at Tremadoc, medical attendance was 
found for Leonard, and satisfactory intelligence 
was received concerning the capture of the run¬ 
away mare. The civil engineer had missed his 
train; but another was to start three hours later; 
and he willingly agreed to be introduced to old 
Mr Irwine—who was overjoyed at hearing that 
Leonard, always his favdante, was now in a posi¬ 
tion to become his son-in-law—and to sjiend the 
time in that Sony lodging which had been Annie’s 
abode since leaving the vicarage. 

This was by no means the last time that Mr 
Haworth was seen in Tremadoc; for, at Sir 
Albert’s instance, the task of rebuilding the tiinn d 
was intrusted to the well-famed firm of which he 


was a junior partner; and under his inspection the 
work has since turned out a brilliant commercial 
success, adding largely to the value of the baronet’s® 
mines and works, and developing as much as the 
most sanguine could desire the resources of the 
district. The slate-quarry too has turned out so 
well that, save in his duties as a county magistrate, 
should his name presently figure in the Commission 
of the Peace, Leonard Merton can afford to leave 
his law-books undisturbed.* 

Pen Madrin, liitherto a pretty? cottage, is being 
enlarged into a substantial family rc‘»idence, since 
Lcon.ird has insisted that when Annie and he are 
maiTied in the picturesque chinvh of Ti’emadoc, 
Mr and Mrs Irwine are to .share his home. And 
there is talk of Sir Albert’s wedding being cele¬ 
brated at tlie same ])laee and lime, since tlie 
baronet, who proved fortunately corisolable, has 
during his sojourn in London persuaded a J'ouug 
lady of rank and beauty to sign herself in future 
as Lady Flora Atwood. 

THE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 

Thk popularity of Helen’s Babies, Budge aud 
Toddie, has proved to a demonstration the great 
interest taken in children ; and when we cousider 
that they form so large a proportion of our popu¬ 
lation and are to be fmind in most hou->ehoUl8, 
this is scarcely to be wondered at. A collection 
of the Saymqs and Jhings of Children has been 
recently made by the Rev. J. Byington Smith, 
and from that work and two or three other sources 
we derive the following exanijilos. 

As Mr Smith remarks; ‘Cliildren are embryo 
idiilosophers. A.s the tiny jdaiit foresliadovvs the 
llower of the gauleii or the tree of the foreat, so 
the child foreshadows the man, and the early 
developments of the nnrd indicate the latent 
philosophical capabilitic.s/ A little boy once stood 
gazing thought fully into the sky, and upon his 
father inquiring what he was looking lor, was 
found philosophising on ‘how God got him down 
here when he tvas mane up in the sky.’—A little 
girl was also puzzling herself about her Iraiis- 
ference from heaveti to tln« inuiidane sphere, and 
questioned her mother; ‘ Did God and the angels 
liave a funeral when I came away ? ’ 

‘T presume there was no iuiieral,’ said the 
mother. 

‘■\Vell,’ said the child, ‘I presume they all felt 
bad/ 

A little girl who had fallen out of bed, said 
at first: ‘It was because I slept too near the jdace 
where I got in.’ Then correcting herself, she said : 

‘ No; it was bec.ause I slept too near the place 
where I fell out I' 

A little boy was asked if he had a good memory, 

‘ No,’ said he ; ‘ but I have a good foryetencij.’ 

A shrewd little fellow lived with an uncle who 
barely afforded him the necessaries of life. One 
day the two were out together, and saw a very 
thin greyhound, and the man asked his nephew 
what made the dog so poor. 

‘I expect,’ replied the boy, ‘he lives with his 
uncle,’ * 







A little boy running along, caught his toe in having occMion to visit the kitchen, Miss Ethel, 


something, mid fell on the pavement. 


who wi» with her, must needs go too: and what 


‘Kever mind, my little fellow j it won't hurt should she sw b^ her papa's stocldnga hatiging 
to-momw,’ said a by-stander. Turning her eyes upon her rnamm 

Ta T Ainr oomical expression in them, she said: 

To whu^ the boy replied. Then I won t cry , those Baby's little socks, mamma ?' 

to-morrow. Dean Eomsay's Uminiscvnces we are in- 

A mother was Jelling her'little hopeful'among ^ebted for the following: ‘A ivretched woman 
other things of the leopard that cannot * change who used to traverse the country as a beggar or 
its spotshe, however, insisted to the contrary, tramp, left a poor half-starved little girl by the 
declaring that *when*it is tired of one spot it roadside near the house of one of my friends. 


can change to another.' 

A little girl found a shclless egg under the 


Always ready to assist the unfortunate, they took 
charge of the child; and as she grew a little older, 


currant bushes in the garden, and in a high state ;l‘«y began to give her some education, and taught 
» .. ^ ? -i. 1 , 1 , her to read. She soon made some progress in read- 


of excitement brought it and shewed it to her hhmour began 

aunt. See, auntie, said she, n hat I found under gyou to shew itself. On reading the passage which 
the currant bushes! And I know the old lion that boL'an. “Then David arose.” &c.. the child stonoed 


progress: 
Id humou 


began, “ Then David arose,” &c., the child stopped 
laid it. I ’ui just going to put it back in the nest and looked up knowingly to say: “ I ken wha that 
and make her hnisli it! ’ wasand on being asked what she could mean, she 

A friend of the writer who resides in a hilly conlidcntly said : “That’sDavidRowse theidough- 
district, was one day not long ago walking out , 

with her little nephew, a child of seven. They And again xeadm<: the passage where the wo^s 
own-c. . .tron, little .»..y S f 

iigoioudy and quickly up an mclim. At lui„th being asked to explain, replied at once: 

Harry asked : ‘How is it, auntie, that ponies can i op,, p.jke his bannocks on”—girdle being in the 


go luster than horses ! ’ Then he jiuuscd a moment, 
find answered liiiusolf; ‘1 think 1 know—//le^ 
haven't .so viiirh of (hemsetvex to carry.' 


north the name for the iron plate hung over the 
lire for making oat-cakes or bannocks.’ 

I'lie De:iii also relates another excellent stoiy 


Another friend very recently overln'ard the ‘quaint child-humour.' A girl of eight years 


following dialogue, the sjieakors being her little 


of age ivas taken hy her grandmother to church. 
The paii->li minister was not only a long preacher, 


daughter ^laegie, uhout lour years old, and Inr 'vus not uui> a mng jneacuer, 

1 . 4-1 11 1 4 1 1 hr nr . rvij- ^ '’lit as tlio custoiu was, delivered two sermons, 

ittle son W illreil, two and u lu f. Master ’l\ il red ^ Sabbath-day, and thus 

had iieivuusly lequestcd his sister to go with him ' ,,aved the parishioners a second ioiimey to church. 


into another loom for stnue purpose; the room in 
question being at the time iiiioccupieJ. This pro- 
jiosition not meeting with ’''iss Maggie’s ajipioval, 
as (-lie was just then otnerwise engaged, she 


saved the parishioners a second journey to church. 
Eli/ubeth was sudiciently wearied before the close 
of the lir.st discourse ; but when, after singing and 
prayer, the good minister opened the Bible, read 
a second text, and prepared to give a second 


promptly said: ‘'riiere are no lions there, and sermon, the young gill being both tired and 


tliero are iii> tigeis there ; go yourself, Wilfred. 
And hesidos,’ she added, ‘you will not he hy 
yourself; Jesus I’lirist will he there.’ 

‘Will her queried little M’llfred ; and .'ippa- 
rently satisfied, he went alone on his e.vpedition. 

A talkative girl often aunoyed her mother hv I 
making remarks about visitors that came to the 
house. On one occasion, a gentleman was ex- ! 


hungry, lost all patience, and cried out to her 
grandmother, to the no small amusement of those 
who were so near as to hear her: ‘ Come awa, 
granny, and gang hame; this is lang grace and 
nae meat! ’ 

A most amusing account of child-humour is 
told of a little boy who was much spoiled by 
indulgence. In fact the parents were scarcely 


jiceled whose nose had been hy some accident j able to lefuse him anything he demanded. On one 
llattened n<*arly to his face. ’Die mother eautioned ' occasiou when some dinner-guests were assembled, 
her hihl beloreluiiid to say nothing about this ' ht' was permitted to come into the drawing- 
peculiarity. Imagine her coiisternntiun wlien the ' room—provided he promised to behave himself, 
little one exclaimed in the gentleman’s jireseiice : He was dres.sed out in a new suit of clothes— 
‘ Ala ! you told me not to say anything about which included a pair of yellow nankin panta- 
Alr Smith’s nose ; wliy, he hasn’t got any!’ loons. Dinner was in due time announced; and 

The confiilence a child ha.s in what is .said hy on being ordered up to the nursery, ho insisted 
its parents is well illustrated in the following, on going down to dinner with the company. His 
A little boy disputing with his sister, argued his mother was for refusal, hut the child persevered, 
point in this way: ‘It is true, for ma says so, and kept saying: ‘If I don’t go, I’ll tell yon;' 
And il ina says so, it is so, even if it ain’t whicli being interpreted means: ‘ I will tell some- 
Eo!’ thing you might not like to hear.’ His father 

The following is an instance of a kind of drollery then for peace-sake h‘t him accompany the gueste 
one would scarcely expect in a very little child, to the dining-room, wheye he sat at table oy his 
The writer has a brother who stands not far from mother. When he found every one gelling soup 
six feel‘in his stockings;’and as he is a well- and himself omitted, he demanded some, and 
built man, the said hose, knitted of good thick repeated: ‘If 1 don’t get it, I’ll tell yon,’ 
wool, for winter wear, are rather immense articles. W’^ell, soup ivas given, and various other things 
This ‘big brother’ has two little girls, one namosi yielded to his importunities, to which he always 
Ethel, the other Nellie—still called Ibihy—two added the u.sual threat of ‘ telling yon.’ At last, 
years old. One day a short time ago, mamma ifheu it came to wine, his mother stood firm, 














CHAMBERSES JOtJBIsrAi:^ 


itloiiA '<(1 *« ^bad tiling for 
Ilttt» IK{^^ mm than became more 
walwmie yoaand .as 

ilMi/|iif|M Im Mamd; <Kow, I wUl 
^ fmr ^ inexforessibk <^nfasion of 

Ma Itorents^ and tbe irrepressible 

aimulpumi of tim assembled goebte, roared ont: 
‘Mif mia 'Imiacrs icere made out tf vwtJher^s old 
wbmmdtlmdaP 

Di0a& Ramsay mentions a little bc^ who must 
luttm bad a very unlovable father, mr when he 
was told of heaven, he put the question: *An' 
will faather be there V And on his instructress 
answering that ‘Of course she hoped he would 
be there/ the child at once sturdily replied: 
‘Then I’ll no gang.’ 

But though Mnerally candid and open, children, 
like those ‘of larger growth,’ will often put 
the best face upon facts concerning themselves. 
A little Scotch boy who attended a day-sebool 
was always asked, when he came home in the 
evening, now he stood in his own cla.s8. His 
invariable answer was: ‘I’m second dux;’ which 
means in Scottish academical language, next to 
the top of the clam. As his habits of appli¬ 
cation at home seemed scarcely to warrant such 
a position at school, one of the family at length 
ventured to ask of what number of pupils the 
class consisted. After some hesitation, the little 
fellow replied: ‘ Do, there's jist me and anither 
lass.’ 

Little children have often very tender con¬ 
sciences, and are perfectly aware when they have 
been ‘ naughty.’ 

A little girl one day said to her mother: * Papa 
calls me good, auntie calls me good, and every¬ 
body calls me good ; but 1 am not good.’ 

‘ I am very sorry,’ said the mother. 

‘ And 80 am I,’ said the child; ‘ but I have 
got a very naughty think* 

‘ A naughty w’hat ? ’ 

‘My thin/f is naughty inside of me.’ 

And on her mother inquiring what she meant, 
die said: ‘Why, when 1 could not ride yesterday, 
I did not cry nor anything; but w’hen you vxi'* 
gone, I wished the carriage wotild turn over, and 
the horses would run away, and everything bad. 
Nobody knew it; but God knew it, and He cannot 
call me good, I’cll me, mamma, how can 1 be 
good insida of me V 

A little fellow four years ohl prayed thus for 
himself: ‘O Lord, bless George, and make him 
a good boy; and don’t let him be naugbfv again, 
never no never! Because you know when he 
is naughty, he sticks to it so.’ 

Children will sometimes add to their usual 
prayers petitions for something they pnrticulaily 
desire, A very little boy, who lived with his aunt, 
bail been often told by her of the fine time 
coming, when he should be big enough to go to 
school and carry his dinner in a little basket on 
his arm. One night, when he ha<l finished ‘ Now 
I lay me down to sleep,’ &c., Eddie asked Ins aunt 
to teach him the ‘big prayer.’ She accoidingly 
said ‘Our Father’ for iiim, stopping very often, 
that he might repeat it When she said: • Give 
U8, this day, our daily bread; ’ Eddie drawled out, 
half asleep; ‘ Give u^ ’is day, our daily bread, 
and a b-ars-t-e-t too 1 ’ 

Rnally, another little fellow, who like many 
childrmi, fouijd his boots a very trouhlesonie part 


of his toilet, prayed: *0 God, blws and 
mother, and sister Kairnyv please jpidte my 
boots go on easy.’ 


GENEROSITY AM0N(>1ST OONVIOTS. 

Wn have all heard of honour among thieves; 
but the present writer has just wittmnsed an 
exhibition of generosity on the port of a convict 
which acted on his moral nature as a refraihing 
tonic. The assizes are goin| on at the town where 
I w’rite, and to-day, having nothing better to 
do, I sauntered into court to hear the learned 
summing up of judges, and routine of court-prac¬ 
tice generally. The charge that was being tried 
was one of insubordination at Spike Island Con¬ 
vict Prison against two convicts, called rewee- 
tively James Kirk and Daniel Bartley. They 
were charged with wounding a warder, by name 
John Condon. The prisoners pleaded not gnilty, 
and conducted their own case. And very well 
they did it for the mo«t part, though a few ques¬ 
tions were askeil by them when cross-examining, 
which made their cause appear worse rather than 
better. Several convicts had been brought up on 
the previous evening from their prison to give 
evidence. It was certainly a rather unusual sight 
to see over a dozen men dressed in ugly frieze 
jackets, on the arras of which were marked their 
l>rison number, length of sentence, and other 
mysterious signs—to see those one after another 
ascending the stand as witnesses to be examined, 
not by barristers, but by tw’o of their brother- 
convicts standing in the dock. Tliere they sat, 
looking round the court w'ith eager cunning eyes, 
as though they could never see enough in the 
'■hort time iluring which tliey were allowed to 
leai'^e their prison. What a chance it was for men 
sentenced to five, seven, and eight years’ iwnal 
servitude to lay up food for thought that would 
relieve the torture of dark cells and the silent 
system! 

The witnesses one could easily see w'cre genuine 
sppcinietis of the criminal class. People hccoino 
very expert phrenologists when looking at tlie 
‘dangerous classes,’ it is easy to rcnl in the 
faces of those as ho wear a prison garb and have 
their hair cropped, all sorts of de.ii’ly pin, ‘ What 
a murderous eye !’ Av e think, ‘‘’ben surf ly goes 
<i cunning forger.’ ‘ JIow terribly dt rtdoped is the 
hump ol destruction in the can* ol Ps. 15962! ’ 
Another reflection AA'as forcibly suygested bv this 
rather unique trial. Il was this—that Englishnieri 
ought indeed to bo proud of the majesty of their 
equal laws, Avhich givi; es'en to convicted men not 
merely justice, but the greatest amount of con- 
siderat’ou. These two conA'icts were being prose¬ 
cuted for an assiult committed when they were in 
prison ; but liad they been sons of the Queen 
heiself, dressed in broad-cloth instead of in prison 
frieze, they couhf not have had a more patient 
trial. The judge in a courteous manner gave 
them all the assistance he could, and they AU'ere 
allowed to examine and cross-examine as many 
w'arders and fellow-prisoners as they chose. 

The prisoner Bartley then addressed the jpy 
Avith considerable ability, complaining of having 
been ill-treated, and appealing for justice. Kirk 
also addressed the jury, hut confined himself to 
the evidence. The jury, without leaving the box, 
found Kirk guilty of common assault, and Bartley 









of taxing MMXitiiaaktff iKtdQf Inikciu 
Hit icvdship tluaa xiutteaMd Ki»U to jbo imj^utuxl 
fos ak eilefidttr moiKi^ «itd knjpt it htMl 
to eommeiioc «k tin «rpb»li6n ^ hit prWtiit 
aonttooe; «nd Baatlajr. who i^pe«red to hovt 
b«tn far worn of toe two, to be impriaontd 
(m ei^teen calendar numthia. And now the 
circanutance ooeprred, to describe which ie the 
object of this paper. No sooner had the judge 
pronounce hia sentence than the voice of the 
prisoner Kirk was heard making a moat generous 
proposal in reference to his companion in crime. 

Airk Qive me the same, my lord. 

The Judge. No; I will not 

Kirk. I have been the cause of bringing him 
into it; only for me, he would not have done 
anything at all. Give him the six months, and I 
will take the eighteen. 

Judge. That I cannot do; but as you desire 
it, I will take, for you, six months off Bartley's 
sentence, and only give him twelve. 

There was considerable applause in court at 
this settlement of affairs between his lortlship on 
the bench and one of the prisoners at the bar. 
And no wonder, for it is seldom that a judge 
is called upon to refuse to a prisoner a longer 
term of punishment than jnsticc demands, at the 
self-sacrilicing suggestion of the prisoner himself. 
It would indeed have been difficult to reluse 
our mite of admiration to poor Kirk as we heard 
him saying in an iiujuilhive manner: ‘ I have 
been the cause of bringing him into it; only ior 
me, he would not have done anything at all, 
(live him the six niontlis, and I will take the 

( ‘ighteen.’ ‘There according to Shakspeare, 
.some soul of goodness in things evil, would men 
ihservingly distil it outand here, I thought, 
IS I heard Kirk plead lor his friend ngidiist him¬ 




self, is a manliest cxainnt * of the principle, 
Prisoner Kirk was in the \ts of ordinary people 
a villain ol the blackest hu“, and yet he proved 
himself callable ol an art of generosity concenni'g 
which most of us uneonvicted persons in court 
woulil liave thouglit twice before doing. Phari'^aie 
s(‘lf-righteousness can with diflicuUy believe any¬ 
thing good of those who have had the misfortune 
of being caught and imjiri.ioned. On the other 
hand, a person who is guilty of even hatelul vices 
need n<*vei despair oi being considered ‘respect¬ 
able,’ if otiiy he be cunning enough to escape 
detection, or rich enough to purchase impunity. 

The incident, that has been related as it ivas 
lately heard by the iiresent writer, proves th.it 
a convict is not of nece.ssity wholly had. It illus¬ 
trates the fact, that in the case ol even the worst 
and most dangerous characters there are latent 
sparks of goodness wdiich only requite the breath 
ol sympathy and confidence to fan into a generous 
glow. 


I 'll no say men ai’C villains a’; 

The reid, hanlened wicked, 

Wha liae nae check but human law. 
Are to a few restricted. 


Those who have allowed tlienisolves to be influ- 
imcod by the spirit of Him who was called tlie 
‘Sinuer’s Friend’—these ‘magnets for discover¬ 
ing virtue’ find such a large iiiixture of goodness 
in things evil that they cannot be cynical And 
in eases where the dark cloud of sin and crime 
seems to have no silver lining, ‘ what’s done,’ they 


wy, * we jpedlf ttuiy eompule, bnt kmrir nnt *« 

lidiMI.' ' ‘ 

Ak old knd beUKMftil S!ast 0 r& apologite 
tb My «» I' eonrt wbeire I ^ 

leofoed to bidleim mum in imprisobed 
natofe. ‘destw,’ say* tbe- story, ‘arrived one 
evening at the m a Oeriain dty; and he sent 
hU diBoi|>Ie8 forward to pteiwre sapmr, while he 
himself, intent on doing good, walk^ through the 
streets into the market-place. And be saw at 
the comer of the market^ some people gathered 
together looking at some obje<A on the ground j 
and he drew near to see what it might be. It 
was a dead dog with a halter roima his neck, 
by which he appeared to have been d^ged 
through the dirt; and a viler, a mote abje^, a 
more unclean thing never met the eyes ox man. 
And those who stood by looked on with abhor¬ 
rence. 

“ Faugh !” said one, stopping his nose ; “it pol¬ 
lutes the air! ” “ How long,” said another, “ shall 
this foul beast offend our sight?” “Look at his 
torn hide,” said a third; “ one conld not even cut 
a shoe out of it.” “ And his ears,” said a fourth, 
“all draggled and bleeding.” “No doubt," said 
a fifth, “ he has been hanged for thieving.” 

‘And Jesus heard them, and looking down com¬ 
passionately on the dead creature, he said : “Pearls 
are not equal to the whiteness of his teeth.” 

‘Then the people turned to him with amaze¬ 
ment, and said among themselves : “ Who is this ? 
This must be Jesus of Nazareth; for only he 
could find something to pity and approve even 
in n dead dog.” And being ashamed, they bowed 
their heads before him, and went each on his way.’ 

Prisoner Kirk had uiidouhtedly been ‘dragged 
through the dirt’ during his life of crime; nut 
I could nof help repeating to myself, as he stood 
jileading for his friend Bartley, and asking to be^ 
allowed to hear liis punishment: ‘Underneath 
a prison jacket a heart has throbbed at least 
one generous impulse, compared to whioh pearls 
are valueless.’ ” 


LONDON DOG-STEALERS. 

Among the depraved lower cla.sses in the metro¬ 
polis there are men, and women too, who carry 
on a regular trade of stealing dogs; and in this 
they are very proficient. They are ever on the 
watch to pick up dogs that happen to he sti oiling 
out with their masters or mistresses. They note 
the dwellings where dogs are kept, luid lay all 
sorts of plans to capture and carry them off. 
Small spaniels or terriers, usually known as toy- 
dogs, and which in a sease are the happiness of 
households, are specially w'atched lor. We have 
known the case of a pretty little dog of this 
class that was stolen again and again, although 
carefully looked after, as il was thought; and was 
recovered by its disconsolate master and mistress 
only at considerable expense. How it was taken 
away appeared to be incouqirehensible. At length 
it was ascertained that it aras caught up, put into 
a milk-pan, and earned off' by the person who 
supplied the house witli milk—•one of the servants 
ol .the estahli'dniicnt probabjy facilitating the lar¬ 
ceny. Some years ago, the law against dog-stealittg 
was increased in severity ; nevertheless, dogs con¬ 
tinue to he stolen in considerable numbers, and 
much heavier iienalties for the offence would 







.Died to hti ffiilmreed. To our apprehension, the 
eteaUng of an attached pet>dog is a crime only 
short 01 (^ildHSt(»lit3ig, and we should be glad to 
see it Tinted at Imst with penal servitude, as a 
temr is ecoundrels who habitually perpetrate 
this ateopious outrage. 

Meanwhilei, we are delighted to see that at the 
Middlesex May Sessions, before Mr P. H, Edlin, 
Q. 0., the Assistant-Judge, and a number of 
Justices, a proper spirit was shewn in the matter 
of repressing dog-stealing. As the case is curious, 
instructive, and in its issue peculiarly gratifying, 
we copy the report of it entire from The Times. 

‘ Charles Biirdelt, forty, was indicted for having 
stolen a dog the i»roperty of Henry Layton, and 
a dog the property of Tliomas Phillips ; and also 
for having unlawfully and corruptly taken money 
of Edward Freeman upon account of aiding him 
to recover a dog which was in the possession of a 
person, not being the owner. Mr Kelly api)cared 
for the prosecution ; Mr Ribton for the defence. 
The prisoner pleaded “ Guilty.” Mr Kelly said 
that, as his Lordship was aware, the prisoner had 
already been convicted of dog-stealing; but a 
short statement of the circumstances in which 
Burdett was now before the court might not 
prove uninteresting. At ahoiit two o’clock on the 
morning of the 26tli of April, Mr Abberliue, an 
inspector of the metropolitan police, observt>d 
the prisoner walking in .Shoreditch w ith a bull¬ 
dog, w'hich Burdett said was his ow'ii. Thu 
inspector, not believing this story, ariuMed the 

{ irisoner, and found on him a piece of piepaicd 
iver, such as is used by dog-stealers to eutieo 
the animals. The bull-clog turned out to be 
the property of !Mr Layton. It was a veiv 
valuable prize animal, and was safe in Sir Lav ton's 
yard at Finsbury on the night of the 2r)th April. 
On a search of the house in which tin* prisoner 
lived, several dogs were found theie, and among 
them a little toy-tcrrier, the property of lilr 
Phillips, of Wilton Place, which Burdett became 
possessed of by an ingenious subterfuge. Emma 
Bowles, a servant in the employment of Mr 
PhilUp.s, was with her master’s vlog in ilydo P.irk 
on the 25th of April. Tlie little dog was dispoit- 
ing itself by rolling over in tbe grass, when the 
prisoner informed Bowles that it w'as in a fit, and 
it was necessary to give it water. lie adminis¬ 
tered the water, and then suggested that it would 
bite her if he handed it back, and that the best 
course for him to adopt would be to take it 
to her master’s house, .She gave him the name 
and address of Mr Phillips; but the jiri-soner, 
instead of going there, carried off the dog to Ida 
owrn place at Shoreditch. In the case of the third 
dog, which was a collie, belonging to Mr G, 
Seymour Fitzgerald, of Queen’s Gate, Kenaington, 
Freeman, a groom, was exercising one of klr Fitz¬ 
gerald’s hoifees on the 6th of November last. He 
was followed by the dog, which he suddenly missed. 
On the 12tli of the same month an advertisement 
was inserted in The Times offering a reward of 
two pounds for the recovery of the collie. On the 
15th the prisoner went to Mr Fitzgerald’s stahle-s 
and told Freeman that he knew a person who, 
had bought the collie at the cattle-market, 
but who, although" he had a customer for the 
animal at Brighton, was willing to give it u]) to 
the owner lor the sum he hod paid for it. At 
Burdett’s request. Freeman accomiianied him io a 


publie-house in Hcdyurell Lane, bHero 

a woman appeared on ^he scene, and said that l^r 
father had paid three pounds for the dog; hht on ‘ 
the representation of the prisoner that Freeman 
was only a servant, the woman ultimately restored 
the dog for two pounds. Other stolen dogs, which 
had since been recognised by their ownet^ were-, 
found at the prisoner’s house ; and there could be 
no doubt that he was a persist*ent and systematic 
dog-stcaler. Mr Eibton, addressing the court in 
mitigation, suggested that motives of humanity 
might have prompted the action of the prisoner in 
respect of the toy-terrier. The Assistant-Judge 
said that the law did not allow the Bench to give 
the prisoner penal servitude, though he had been 
lireviouslv convicted of ilo^-stealiiig. The sentence 
was that lie be imprisoned and kejit to hard labour 
for eight months on each of the three charges in 
the present indictment, which would for all three 
be two years’ imprisonment with hard labour.* 

Two years with hard labour i.s not liad as a 
visitation of justice. AVe trust that this very ju^t 
punishment will have, a huliit.iry ellect in repress¬ 
ing the .system of dog-.stealing in Lomlou. All 
honour to Mr Edlin and other mcuibei.s of the 
Bench ibi their foititiule in apidying the law in a 
matter which so intiuiately concerns the feelings 
ot the community. w. c. 


THE ObT) OAK-TllF. E. 

I rovK the woixls .nn.sjed in .SuinincrV en'en, 

Oi tui'isl with Autunin’ti .okl.ii sin en ; 

In in;n‘.lvi> iudoA I vladlj «eek llicii shale, 

And i.imhh' tliroiicrh I'u h 1<'ify (jli'n and ulele. 

Hut ji't, liowe’er the foo-st iiny diliuiit, 

The o]>eninp jdaiti htin;'. ‘.til! a w'('l<‘oniu Rijjht. 

Ko dcuer hjiot the l.»udsi-ij»e 1. ihN fui me 
Than that whit. .1, vj,,K ioin pi.is-.j h'a 

\\hero st nid'- lu woliLudi', tiu eld oak-tieo ! 

In byttonc day^, how oftou heio I be ihaji 1, 

And lovin.dy thy .'hint foim t,ui\e3i 1 ; 
lit'tiamnj; now iiom hinds I Ion,; hue laiued, 

I c line in age nnd find thoe nil uindmnjisl. 

'Tis. truly writ that life is but a ^paii, 

At least tliiit piatioi. which 1)01011.;^ to man ; 

For but as jcsteuhiy it feci ms to ho 
^YlHIl, still a hoy, I out Tuy uiuuu with ;;1 (h' 

Dec]) in th> lugged baik, J ai ol 1 o.ik Ira f 

In il ing manhood thioo '•taiiinli ftifnds wore wont 
Fiom time to time t i siek this chcrifehod haunt; 
Eich look Ills chosen path tlie woild to roam, 

With hojKfe to Jill et in after-days at home. 

Alafe * etc m.iny yiar. hud llected o’er, 

One feunk to rest on fai Arabia’s feborc ; 

The next found saihir-gr.uc in tropic soa; 

AVhile I am left alone of all the three 
To keep the tryst beside the old oak-tiee I 

How still the air around this regal oak 
Die yet my voice the charmhd .silence broke; 

Till now unheald, the diowsy feathered tlirong 
Awake to pijie with joy their evening song; 

Tiio daisy closes with n glanec of love ; 

The dark’niiig fehades surround the mystic grov& 

Oh ! when the Fates send forth their dread decree, 
That bid.s tbe day no longer break for me, 

May sunset find me ’iicath the old oak-tree ! 

Oeobob Eoukktson, 
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THE FRENOH-CANADIANS OF TO-DAY. 
Saiuno up the great St Lawrence from tlic 
mighty Oulf which hears its name, as the rolling 
plane of water narrows anti the hanks appear on 
each hide, the traveller is stiuck hy the appear- 
ante ol dreary lifelessness wrhitdx characterises the 
gioups of houses or sparsely settled villages which 
at intervals gloaiu whitely through the sonihrc 
shadow of dense pino-xvoods. Remote from lo\vns 
or any centres of civilisation, simple and pcacelul 
as the inhahitants of Acadia, hut alas! minus 
then jiractical piospeiity whore there is nothing 
to be bought, even if they possessed the money 
neiessary tor pun basing, which they do not— 
these people may be said * live almost entirely 
within lliemselves. The li tuses ol the peasintiy 
are as a rule built of wood ; sometimes of logs 
laid upon oadi other, having their interstices filled 
with mot tar, winch lenders them almost inipei- 
vious to the cold of winter; though more Ire- 
queutly they aie comjioaed of a shell ol boards, 
upon which is iiailiJ in sheets the inner hark of 
tile hueh-tiee. This again is covered with clap- 
hoaids 01 ]datiks lapping one o\er the other from 
the ground to the eaves. The mam idea in build¬ 
ing is waiinth, on account of the s(*verity ol 
winter; and this double w’all as it were, lineil 
with the closely fibred birch-bark, renders the 
houses much more comfortable than might at 
first be .supposed. 

As a rule, the French-Canadian village is more 
picturesque, as are also the inhabitants, than those 
of the English-speaking populations of ^\'esteru 
■Canada and the United States. The houses, 
though low-roofed, have an air of comfort and a 
long-settled appearance which is conspicuous from 
its absence in the hamlets of the west. The 
curved roofs project several feet beyond the walls, 
and this of itself is to the eye a great improvement 
on the square, box-like structure which usually , 
satisfies the methodical mind of the rustic of 
English or Scottish descent. Instead of innumer¬ 
able black tree-sturajis which by thei»- ugliness 
deform more newly settled districts, .trees and 


I shrubs lend a beauty to the landscape; which, 
j moreover, has the advantage over Western scenery 
I of being diversified by hill and valley. The houses 
' are generally whitewashed or painted ; and thus 
a French-Canadian village, or even farm-steading 
with out-huildings, has a charming air of cleanli¬ 
ness and neatness. 

Nor do the interiors belie the exteriors. There 
everything is characterised by an exquisite purity. 
Floor, tables, wooden benches and chairs, in 
the kitchen or common living-room—all have 
arrived at a state of brilliant whiteness wdiicli 
heaity scouring alone can command. The great 
cooking-stove, supported on legs nearly a foot 
high, IS half through the partition into the next 
room, for a square opening to admit it has been 
made. Tins has been jiolisbed, until it has like- 
wise arrived at a condition of brightness very 
neaily lesembling perfection. Upon the floor, at 
intervals, thus lending an air of comfort to the 
room, are placed oval mats and strips of rag- 
c irpet. Thi':> carpet is quite an institution among 
the hahitaats, and is made by the women of 
the household after their other work is finished. 
It is composed of narrow' strips of all colours, 
which are sewu together, and then woven in a 
rude sort of loom. Against the w'alls hang gaudy 
pictures of the Madonna and Child, the favourite 
or jMitron saints of the family, and generally a 
lepresentation of the reigning Pope, for whom, 
as in duty bound, they entertain feelings of pro¬ 
found veneration. About the frames of these 
pictures is twined the graceful ground-pine; 
while in the comers of the room branches of 
pine and spruce are fastened against the wall. 
These, to the uninitiated, might appear to be 
solely for ornament; but such is not the case 
—they have a much deeper significance. The 
common house-fly, though harmless enough in’ 
itself, becomes to the householder throughout the 
summer, when augmented by millions of its kind, 
a source of great nuisauefi. .This troublesome 
insect entertains, it would seem, a strong repug- 
ip>ficc to the odour of these trees, and hence the 
custom, which at first appears singular to the 














The eoltoie of home-planta entezs 
wgeljr the eooiieiay of tiie French>CaQadiai». 
lathe wiadoam d tixiwalk emj hoase, no matter 
how msan^ are to be eeto throoghout the long 
end bitter w4nt®^ such flowers as monthly roses, 
fnohraas, harttationB, begonias, in full bloom. 

Hie be<lrooms of the houses exhibit as a rule 
no less careful attention than those into which 
Tinton ushered. Here is to be found more 
mag-carpet, more highly coloizred saints, and gene- 
i^y a little common crucifix and holy-water 
font hanging against the wall. Upon the bed is 
spread a patched counterpane, formed of wonder¬ 
ful combinations of calico in every shade and 

pattern. These are replaced on extraordinary ,- — — .....- ^_ _ 

occasions, in the houses of well-to-do haUtauts, by | a log-house) are deserted, and as the streams and 


t(^eth«r in sudh numbers and for such ft length 
of time, with no women or other softening 
inflaenoesy the nten have rough times, !l%em 
houses are buflt of great nnsquftred logs, often 
with the bark kft upon them, and have holw 
cut in the roofs for chimneys. Their rations, 
provided by tbo employers, are cooked by 
ditfereut individuals m turn„ and consist of 
salt pork, bread, and molasses, with diluted high 
wines and tea by way of beverage. Daring the 
evenings they amuse themselves with reading, 
singing, or playing cards; but the life is monoto¬ 
nous, and lias not oven the spice of danger os 
formerly, for the work is now conducted with 
care, in the spring, the ‘shanties’ (from chantier. 


counterpanes of white cotton, upon which are sewn 
in crimson, green, and orange the most impossible 
figures, selected apparently from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. It is a curious feature with 
many of the poorer French, even in the cities, 
that the gaudily caparisoned beds are kept only 
for ornament, that the members of the fiimily 
leave these much and gorgeously adorned articles 
of furniture entirely unoccupied, invariably sleep¬ 
ing on the hard floor, ana covered only by a 
blanket or buffalo robe. In winter-tirao the stove 
oven, in the absence of fire-plaees, affords a com¬ 
fortable retreat for the feet. Small as the lioiise.s 
are—and among their various economics that ol 
room is not the least—these householders manage 
to stow away a considerable number of people. 
Marrying as they do often when little more than 
children, it is not surpiising that they have very 
numerous families, eighteen and even twenty not 
being considered anything very unusual. 

In all parts of the country where Indians are 
to he found they are on the most amicable terms 
with the French-Oanadians, and many intermar¬ 
riages occur between them. Almost all the tribes 
which have become Christianised have emhraccil 
the Roman Catholic faith, but this is of course 
rather an effect than cause of their intimacy. 
At the present time the guides, tra]>pers, and 


rivers thaw, the great ‘ drive ’ of logs commences. 


As long as 


the lakes and rivers are smooth, this 


buffalo-hunters of forest and prairie, half Indian, I and stock ol vegel 
half French-Cauadian, are the true descendants j by almost all the 


18 not ilifticult to manage; hut there are many 
impetuous falls and foaming rapids to pass ere the 
great rafts readi their destinatiou, ami men of 
keen eye, skilful arm, and daring heart are needed 
to guide them aright. It is a fine sight to sec one 
of these great rafts sweeping down the Ottawa on 
its course to the St Lawrence, with the meu grasp¬ 
ing their long oars, ready for any ciuergeiicy. 
Log-houses are built upon the rafts for the accom¬ 
modation of the drivers, and the smoke issuing 
from their chininey.s, and the clothes-lines on 
which red flannel shirts and other articles are 
<;a])ering in the wind, look very ])icturcH(jue—from 
the shore. Of course all nationalities of the 
people of Canada are employed in the lumber- 
trade, but the majority is made up of Frciich- 
( ’anadiaijp. 

Tlie greatest ]>os.>ible contrast exists hetwoeu 
those who cannot he induced to stay at home 
and those who remain from choice on th(> farms, 
and cultivate the laud to the best of their ability. 
They posse.sB few modern agncultural implements, 
and cling tenaciously to the old-fashioned methods 
of farming. Men, women, and children through¬ 
out the summer months are busily employed 
!-owing, icajting, und ganmring tbeir scanty crops 


tables. Tobacco also is cultivated 
haliiuni(\ for home consumption, 

of those hardy meu vcho were the jiioneers of the ! and the ]»laut may be seen xtarhig its hroatl 
fur-trade in that wide stretch of country which is ' 
washed 1^ northern seas and hemmed in by a 
vast mountain-range. They possess extraordinary 


powers of endurance, and are able to undeigo any 
amount of fatigue. But as civilisation advances 
towards the great North-west, this class, like the 
game they hunt, must gradually disa])pear, for 
uiey are of too volatile a nature ever to settle down 
in farm or workshop. As a picturesfpie figure— 
as a gay rover of forest and river and prairie, the 
half-breed or mStis of the Red River, of the 
Assiniboine, and of the Saskatchewan must soon 
fade away into history and romance, like his old 
prototype the eoureur dv boit. 

Since the occupation of huntmg hir-beariug 
animals has in a great measure gone from them, 
the French-Cauadians have turned their attention 
to that of timber-felling, or ‘lumbering’ as it is 
called in America. In tne autumn the lumberers 
are collected in the great centres for this work 
the Gatineau, the.D(*8ert, the St Maurice, and the 


leaves and delicate pink IKn ers beside almost 
every cottage; for the mal. jjurtion of the com¬ 
munity are fr(jm childhood iuvetemte smokers. 
! Daring the long winter days, w'hen the dark river 
I is last bound in ice, when bitter winds liowl about 
I their dwelliug.s ami roads are rendered impassable 
j by immense drifts ol snow, the women employ 
I them.selves in s])inumg, dyeing, and weaving the 
I wool from which their garments are made. 

Farmers who live in the vicinity of towms and 
cities devote their time to the cultivation of vege¬ 
tables and fruits necessary for market supplies. 

' 'I'hese on market-days are frequently intrusted to 
I the women, who sit enthroned among their farm- 
I produce, and guide the rickety wagons to the 
i nearest town. Arrived there, they either quickly 
I dispose of their goods to the stall-keepers, or, 

' which is more profitable, hobble their horses, and 
I themselve.s await customers, who find it more 
i economical to purchase direct from the country- 
people. These market-days without 




I people. inese market-days without exception 
Ottawa; and there for six or seven months during j comprise the happiest moments of a Freneh- 
the long and bitter winter, they labour, felling ^ho ; Canadian woman’s life, for at no time is she 
mighty 'pines wirit dexterous arm. Working j more in her element. Everywhere are evidences 






€tf botmteotis baurv6Bt^-«>T«^ dl eteij kind 
in abundance, huge golden pumpkins, and m^ons 
with delicate gray tracery otex a pale green rind. 
Great baskets of ruddy tomatoes, arm piles of 
Indian com with its shachsd brown fmd green 
silk tasaela Apples of jtnany Idnde, peam, peaches, 
regal plums, rosy and pale golden crab-apples, 
and huge baslsets of small purple wild-grapes. 
Besides the foregoing produce, ana surrounded by 
great blocks of dear^bJiue ice, there are bottles of 
thick rich cream for sale; and yellow butter, 
which is well and carefully made, in flainty pats. 
Nor are these by any means all the articles which 
French-Canadian farmers and their wives send to 
market. All sorts of home-made clothing, woollen 
comforters and socks, sausages and wooden shoes, 
maple-sugar, wild-fruit in its season, hats with 
queer conical or broad crowns and immense spreaii- 
ing brims, made of coarse straw plaited by the 
women and children—all these and many more 
things have their part in the conglomeration. 
Chattering, laughing, scolding, haggling, so passes 
the day, until stock is sold out, or the westering 
sun begins to cast lengthening shadows. Then 
nosebags are removed from horses’ mouths, unsold 
vegetables gathered up and replaced in the wagons, 
ami the bu^y scone becomes deserted. 

Both men luid women of the French-Canadians 
are as a rule short of sUture, ainl have swarthy 
complerioiis, and black eye.-, and hair; thougli 
in some parts of the country the traveller finds 
families and even whole villacres of persons wdth 
fair skin, blue eyes, and light brown or red 
hair. The women aie seldom pretty, though j 
aliuo-'t always bright ami animated-looking. They 
age rajtidly, and though slight in youth, become ' 
in middle ago stout and sliapeless. As young * 
people, both se.\es are fond oi wearing gay | 
clothing ; the young men ontining their atten- ' 
tion to bright nerkties, silver finger-rings and 
other jewellery, and b-ing givatly addicted to high 
taper-heeled boots ; while the women endeavour 
to follow the goddess Fashion as closely as pos¬ 
sible, in cheap and gaudy maleiials. 

It is difficult to say in what manner they amn-e 
themselves, unl<‘-.s it be siniplj’ in daueiiig, singing, 
and talking. Strange to say, the Fiench-CanadiaiH 
have lost much of the vit and e'ipiujhne of their 
aucestoi"^ *, though that, in their opinion, does 
not constitute a sulhen-nt reason for preserving 
rileiice. On the contrary, tliey are always chatter¬ 
ing, and do not, apiiarentl}-, have any false deli¬ 
cacy about private couccnis ; for their opinions arc* 
delivered in the street, in the niarkel, wherever 
they may be, with great loudness and volubility, 
accompanied with unlimited shrugs and other 
gesticulations. The habitants deliglit in singing 
ballads or chansons, which have long been in vogue 
among them These ballads are essentially charac¬ 
teristic of people conservative of old customs and 
traditions, and are the same in spirit, and often 
in words, as those their ancestors brought from 
Bretagne and Normandy, and which were sung in 
the days of the first settlers. Some have been 
adapted to Canadian life and scenery; but the 
majority are European in sentiment and expres¬ 
sion. The French-Canadian lumberer, as he swings 
his axe in the depths of the pine-woods, still 
sings snatches of songs, which even now can be 
heard at Norman, Breton, and Provencal J'estivals. 
Among many others which are song by. all dasses 


ctf pedj^e. one the most popular ftojn Gwpg to 
.the Bed liver is Mn rmOant ma Bmnk, % ii par- 
tictdaiiy adapted to be^ sn^ during rapid 
as that of sleigh with its chime of bells, & the 
Ikht birch-bazi; canoe shooting over rapid rivers. 
There are many verwons of this gay and lively 
melody, shewing clearly that there is no doubt as 
to its popularity in all parts of the country. There 
is however, in all tM French-Canalian songs, 
much repetition, which cannot be properly trans¬ 
lated into English. 

Frugal, industrious, hospitably lij^t of heart, 
these people are also imbued with deep religious 
feeling. Nor is this confined to the women mone, 
as is often the case in France ; on the contrary, the 
men are assiduous in rendering obedience to the 
many rules of their Church. So much so indeed, 
that those spiritual fathers who in the course oi 
missionary tours have made Canada a field of 
labour, express much satisfaction at the condition 
of religious afl'airs. 

Thus in an imperfect and unfinished manner 
has the wiiter endeavoured to give his observations 
of the manners and customs, in public and in 
private life, of the French-Canadian people. 
Immigrants oridnally from La belle France, and 
spreading as they are throughout the great 
Dominion of Canada, it is a pity that in spite 
of many excellent qualities, they, with certain 
brilliant e.\ceptionK, do not possess more inde- 
jiendent habits. Much could be written upon 
this subject which would doubtless interest the 
rea(I<*r, and 3 ’et comparatively little can be 
accomplislu d in the way of improvement so long 
as they calmly submit to being thought for instead 
ol thinking, and being led, in place of valiantly 
striking out in a new path for themselves. With¬ 
out doubt, the French-Canadian peasantry might 
be much worse, as they might also be better, citi¬ 
zens than they now are ; but to what nation might 
not 8 U(h words be truthfully applied! It is 
more than probable that as educational institu¬ 
tions spring up in a couutiy whose magnificent 
resource.s aie yearly becoming* more developed, 
this class of people cannot fail to improve, and 
may ultimately achieve great success in all 
branches of mercantile labour. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
crrvrTCR xu .—the old shaft. 

It is dreary enough, on a winter’s evening, to he 
overtaken by the darkness, far from home, even 
when the load is one that we know well, and 
the district perfectly familiar. But Sir Lucius, 
stumbling on through the chilly rain and thick 
mist, in a rugged and stony ravine, down which 
the mill-stream, swollen by recent wet weather, 
made its way with sullen roar, bitterly lamented 
the inadvertenre which had caused him to be 
alone after dark in such a spot. Had he but 
brought with liim the hoy who had on a previous 
occasion guided him to the Mawth Mill, or some 
similar boy, there would have been little risk of 
missing the track. As it •tvas^ however, he found 
it hard indeed to keep to the narrow and iitdefined 
path, and looked around more than once for some 
light, from cottage door or farm-house window, by 







Itft #oiim But Ke 

£r^ the Mill of Death, qo 

1^ of louxuA l^tetioB. The hamlet of Mawth 
iprikOlo ^0 serfs of the Montmorts had 
dw«3^ aatl iwlt^ Eal|>h Swart’s hired men resided, 
was is a wooded hollow nearer to the ruined castle. 
There were few dwellings between Pen Mawth 
and Trasannow. Sir Lucius had to pick his steps 
as beet he could among the rubbish-heaps and 
rotting lumber and cinder^ which told where 
men had toiled, end ore been raised, and money 
spent, in the prosperous past that was, long since, 
a mere tradition. 

Once or twice, as he threaded his difficult way 
among the stones and scoriae and deep ruts made 
long ago, the baronet fancied that he heard foot¬ 
steps behind him. But, when he stopped and 
listened, the sounds invariably ceased, and there 
was nothing but the moan of the low wind and 
the distant gurgling of the swollen mill-stream 
that he was leaving behind. The cold rain fell 
fast and faster, and he was shivering, and was glad 
to button his overcoat more closely around him ; 
glad, too, to summon up such pleasant thoughts 
as he could muster, to counteract the depressing 
influences of the bad weather and the desolate 
landscape. How well he had eome out of that 
business with the Black Miller! How skilfully he 
had played his cards, and how boWly withal. Yes, 
boldness was, with a niffian of that stamp, liie best 
policy, the best and the safest. lie bad a hold on 
Swart, or Growler, and could count ou his active 
aid in the removal of a hated ob>,tdcle, without 
compromising himself in the event of failure. 

That odious fisherman fellow—that insutferable 
upstart who won praise and good-will, somehow - 
and on whose behalf Maud Stanhope was provok- 
ingly ready to speak her mind —his run of luck, 
surely, must be almost over. It was unendurable 
that the future Lord Penrith should be thwarted 

and- Again those stealthy foot&teps ! Sir 

Lucius turned briskly round, but be saw nothing 
and beard nothing. He called aloud, but there 
was no reply. He seemed to be alone with the 
gathering night and ceaseless rain. 

He stumbled on, then, after a short pause, but 
suddenly came to a stop. Straight in front, at hi^ 
very feet, yawned a blackness that was blacker 
than the night, and the blood ran cold in his 
veins as he reflected that he must have strayed 
from the path, and that a single stop in advance 
would have hurled him, many a fathom deej), 
down the silent shaft of some deserted mine. 

* Lucky I stopped when I did, precious lucky! ’ 
said the baronet, as he picked up a pebble, and 
tossed it down the yawning pit so near him. It 
was long—or to his neated imagination it seemed j 
long—before a faint sound, as ol a stone splashing 
iuto water, came feebly to his ear. Sir Lucius I 
could not repress a shudder, but be was angry , 
wUh himself because jof the fear that chilled his I 
Teins. Half mechanically he thrust his hand into 
a side-jHicket of his coat, but found no hunting-1 
flask replete with spirituous comfort. As he d^d 
flo, he thov^ht that again he heard footsteps creep¬ 


ing np behind hbiini hot ns Ira turned hk fisee and 
shaded his eves witli hk opnn hand, the better 
to pry into rae dsricness, ft loose stone nenr him 
was violently displaced by the spurn of a hea^ 
foot, and a smotnered, savage imprecation mack 
him recoU. Then the treacherous earth trembled, 
crumbled, and gave way beneath hk shrinking 
feet, and with one cry for sncoour or for mercy, 
the Baronet stumbled and fell headlong into tiie 
black golf of the abandone(| mine! 

The Black Miller—for he it was, as may well 
be guessed, who had dogged his late visitor so 
closely—came crouchingly to the very edge of the 
pit lik powerful right arm had been uplifted, 
and in the strong hand was the loaded riding-whip 
ready to strike; but Ralph Swart’s murderous 
purpose had been balked by the sudden cata.s- 
trophe that had removed his victim beyond his 
reach. With a sort of reluctance, the ruffian 
allowed the upraised arm to drop w'eightily by 
his side, and stooped over the brink of the shaft, 
Listening greedily for the anticipated sound. Yes, 
it came at last, deep down, and muffled, the sullen 
splash ot something heavy falling into water, and 
then there was silence, unbroken by moon or cry, 
a sjleuce so profound and .so terrible that even the 
haideued wretch kneeling there was in a manner 
con.strained to break it. 

Stooping perilously low, so as to throw the 
sound of liis resonant voice tlowui the .shaft, he 
littered a short exclamation, to which the gloomy 
pit gave back, as if in mockery, but a hollow 
echo. Ralph Swart did not a second time disturb 
the sullen profound. He rose, and taking a box 
of matches from his pocket, struck a light, not 
once, but repeatedly, and by the sboit-lived 
glimmer of each succosaive match, look a hasty 
but heeilful sun ey of the sjiot. 

‘Nothing left about muttered the Black [Miller 
in grumbling accents. ‘Nothing—not a glove, not 
a stick, not so much as a ii.ilf-burnt cigar to tell 
I tales, when the liunt begins. ITo, ho! Dead 
> men—according to the old saw—tell no tales. But 
I am afraid they’ll wait dinner long for Sir Lucius 
j at Llosthuel Court this evening.’ He laughed 
I again, and chuckled, and laughed nioie ogri-ihly 
I tlian before, as be stealthily pickwl lii> way among 
I the slouo-heapb; but a good julge of laughter 
would have set down Ralph Swoit’s rude uiiith 
that night as an outburst oi mere i iliald bravado. 

We can never, try as we may, divorce ourselves 
I from the common ties of humanity, from the 
I common rules of right and wrong; and even the 
[ most hardened ruliian will shew an occasional 
I gleam of remorse when a more than usually 
I brutal crime bus been perpetrated. But the 
Black Miller b.ad physically a stout heart, and 
he felt less, as he groped his way back to the 
load, than many a meaner ruffian would have 
done. 

‘ Tlie cur! ’ muttered Ralph Swart, as he slowly 
and paiiifuDy threaded a ^th, through fog and 
thickening rain, amidst the rubbish-heaps, and the 
unfenced mouths of abandoned mines, and the 
mouldering lumber—‘the cowardly cur, with¬ 
out even the courage necessary to back his selfish 
scheming—it serv^ him right that he should 
finish thus! He must have been a dolt to come 
here, an idiot to threaten me! But os for Hugh 
—young Hugh’—and here the Black Miller 
changed his tone to one of involuntary respect— 
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astmtome)* tod nuHdumist. He was « ina% y 
Beaidilxe in Scodaad, and though oafy tibe 
ot a khourer. hia extraoidinary gemas oaiokly 
displaced ilselt He learned to in &faacy 
by heating hia father teach one of hia brothera; 
and when only eight years of age he is said to 
hare constructed a wooden dock. Employ^ 
when old enough as a famoservant, he was sent 
out to keep sheep, in which humble situation ho 
acquired, we are told, a surprising knowledge of 
the stars. His abilities being discorered by some 
ueighbouriug gentlemen, one of them took him 
to his house and taught him the rudiments of 
luatheinaticB. lie afterwards published some 
astvonomicdl works and gave lectures in experi¬ 
mental philosophy, which met with great success. 

Seldom are the indications of genius in youth 
so apparent as they were in the case of Theodore 
I I look. At seventeen he produced his first drama, 

I The Hnldicfs Return, which was speedily followed 
[ by otlier operatic }>icceR, nearly all of which were 
I raccessful. These with a host of piquant articles 
I in the Hatiriet magazine and other periodicals, 
were hit olf before his twenty-fifth year. His 
reputation as a man of rare accomplishments and 
pre-eminently convivial talents is well known. 

The extraordinary precocity sometimes displayed 
hy great musician.s like Mozart may here be alluded 
to. IJefore he was eight years of age, Mendelssohn 
exeiied the wonder of his teachers oy the accuracy 
of his eai-, the strength of his memory, and above 
all by his incredible facility in playing music at 
sight. Meyerbeer at the tender age of six played 
at a concert, and tliree yeaw later was one of the 
best pianists at Berlin; while the genius of 
j Ik'ethoven shewed itself .so early that his musical 
I education was commenced by his father, at the 
j .igo of five. When two years younger than this, 

1 Sainuel Wesley the musician could play extem¬ 
pore music on the organ ; and the distimiuklied 
(Jerman musical composer, Robert Schumann, also 
slicwcil at a very early ago a strong passion for 
music, and remarkable talents both for playing 
and compo.sing. Though he lost the use of his 
rigid hand at the very outset of his studies, he 
worked on with a giant’s strength, struggling 
ag.xinst all obstacles ‘ with uncompromising (lev(>- 
tion to what he conceived to bo tne hight.'->t inte¬ 
rests of art.’ 

Something of the same early development of 
musical abilities displayed itself in tlie case of 
Cipriani Potter, distinguished as a composer and 
pianist; and Henrietta Sontag, a famou.s singer of 
her time, trod the boards when a child, and was 
prima-donna of the Berlin st^e and the idol of 
the capital before she wa.s eighteen. The great 
vocalist who has passed from our midst, Madame 
Tietjens, is also said to have given indications of 
promising musical talents from earliest infancy. 
Before she could speak, she would hum the open¬ 
ing notes of Aubers opera Fni Diavolo, When a 
toddling child, she used: to create great amuse¬ 
ment by her efforts to sing and play, and was 
quite content to be allowed to wander amongst the 
instraments of a neighbouring pianoforte manu¬ 
facturer’s warehouse and make music after her 
own fashion—music which was recognised by one 
ati least of those who heard it as more than the 
strumming of a child. 

. ..-— ... . . . 
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and drew himsdf tip ifo Itis Icdl iidgiit, th») 
out his brawny arms like a wrestler who 
lenges an opponent ‘He is the younger man,* 
criM the Blaclc Miller boastfully j ‘ nut I—I never 
met-my match I ’ 

And very terrible this fierce, shrewd, pitiless 
man Would have looked, had any eye pierced 
through the curtain oS mist and darkness to see 
him as he stood, alone in the waste, frowning 
grim defiance on an imaginary foe. His vast 
strength, resolute countenance, and threatening 
attitude caused him to resemble sojue rough-hewn 
statue of a gladiator, ready to commence the 
struggle in a Roman arena, where blood and bone 
and muscle were pitted in deadly strife, amid.st the 
clapping of soft liaiuh, and offeriug of wagers, as 
on a modem race-course. 

Then Ralph Swart’s mood seemed to change, for 
hi.s arms fell to his sides, and liis head was bowed, 
and it was sloucliingly, and with a clownish gait, 
that he regained the well-known track, and plodded 
upwards, along the path that bordered the rcjaiing 
jnill-streain, toward.s the Mawth !Mill. It rained 
h.ird and harder; hut, as often happens, the fog 
thinned and xvaned, and through a rift in the 
clouds the sickly moon ])eeped out, and threw a 
pale lustre on the dark kee{) of the ruined castle 
when* once the Barotr. of Montiuort dwelt, clutch¬ 
ing what was their-, and more, hy the .strong j 
h.uid and the hard heart. It W'lis a lesson lost on 
the unlettered peasant who jussed by ; but to the 
Black Miller it did oeoin to sugge-t idea-, for he 
‘■topped, and looked cynically at the old robber- 
hold ot tile Norman nobh'. ‘What doe.s Ari-tolle 
bay,’ he growled out,‘about the tyrant’s liJe, in 
h!- time ! The (Jieek slijis it”'- niemoiy; hut there 
conld h.ivc bi on no gieat d li- lonct* lielween a lord 
in Hell IS and a vavasour of feud.d times, save thiit 
the one h.id no Mi/eiain, .and the other had. 
Hither h-l wonhl have suited me, ho, ho! either 
would hav(‘ suited me well enough.’ 

As he spoke, he came in sight of tlie dark mass 
of his own mill-towi>r, overshadowed by cra:^s, and 
ww soon at his own door. He unlocked the tloor 
with th(> key that he carried in hi- jiocket, went 
in and redo-ed it, barring, bollinu, and locking 
it, as if to Stand a siege. Half an hour afterw.irds 
tlie fl.iriiig pcti’iih uin lamp that had stood so long 
cm the kitchen table was extinguished, and every 
wdndow of the Miller’s hou.se was dark. 

(To he couttnued.) 


PRECOCIOIT.S CLEVERNESS. 

ruucociouM cleverness is not unfrequently believed 
to foreshadow a career the reverse of brilliant, and 
is heliovod by many to presage an early death. The 
vanity and greed on the part of parents sometimes 
inducing them to make the most of gifts unusually 
developed in their children, to the overtaxing of 
such infantile genius, may account for a belief of 
this nature. But many instances may nevertheless 
bo brought forward to prove the fallibility of an 
assumption so unfavourable. 

Such youthful prodigies as Pope, Cowley, 
Campbell, Montgomery, Master Betty the young 
Roscius, Buxton, Bidder, and the ‘ Learned Child 
of Liibeck’for instance, are doubtless familiar to 
our readers; but there are other example of early 
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SKnedte dieanaaa Ben^’a matinie at the litngham 
HaU IumI B««nett£ni attraetacms for those interested 
in nanaihel. nfaSxi. Little Jeanne Douste, a marvel 
of plays with all the steadiness and con- 

Meana e{ a poetised {mfessional, and is free 
fifOJitt the drawbacks which generally mark the 
performances of juvenile prodigies. The child- 


artiits cS her time. H«r mamlhras statue of« 
Joan of Are in the Ifmetmi of Tenailias was' 
hoished before she reached her twentieth year. 
She also prodneed numerous bas>relH^, bush^ and 
statuettes of rare beauty and exc^ence. 

The genius of Stevens, one of the OTestest 
decorative artists of modem times, shewed itself 
at a very early age. Those who We seen the 
Wellington Monument in St PauTs OathedraJ, 
after being so many years jn erection, can judge 


ist’s rendmng of the works of composers like what that artist’s powers were in their maturity, 
^eydn and Mozart is said to have been truly Turner may be quoted as another example off 
remarkable alike for unwavering accuracy and precocity; and how the great animal painter Sir i 
apparent ease of manipulation. Whether the Edwin Landseer, gave early indications of his* 
extraordinary promise evinced by this child will geniu.s, may be judged when we are told that 
be substantiated in the future, time alone cau he drew animals well before he was five years 
shew; at present however, her powers are wonder- old. 

ful, her practical ^ill and artistic taste being far There are many persons %vho, if we are to place 
in advance of her years. full credeiico in their biographers, must have been 

Instances of early exhibition of great mental extraordinary marvels of precocity and cleverness, 
powers amongst British poets and authors are well Anne M aria .Schurman, for example, who was the 
known; but ‘earth’s sweet singers’ and writers , boast of Gennany, was one of this description, 
have, in other lands, not seldom given similar At the age of six, and without instruction, she cut 
evidences of precocious cleverness. Metastasio, an in paper the most delicate figures ; at eight, she 
eminent Italian poet, when only ten years of age learned in a few days to paint flowers, which, it 
displayed such a talent for extemporising in vei-se i should be added, were highly esteemed ; and two 
as to attract the notice of the celebrated Gravina, j years later it cost her only five hours’ application 
who took him under his protection. The young ' to learn the art of embroidering with elegance, 
poet being thus placed in easy circumstances, de- j Her talents for higher attainments, we are told, 
voted himself to Iiis favourite stiulv, and under the did not develop themselves till she was twelve 
guidance of the celebrated singer Maria Roinauiiia I years of age, when tlu*y were discovered in the 
(afterwards Bulgarelli), created the modern Ijalian ' following manner. Her brothers were studying 
opera. The most celebrated dramatic poet of in the apartment whore she sat, and it was noticed 
S^ndinavia, Adam Oehlenschlaeger, when quite a that whenever their memories failed in the recital 
t child evinced great skill in writing verses. Even of their lessons, the little girl prompted them 
'in his ninth year he wrote short comedies for without any previous knowledge of tucir lH.sks 
private theatricals in which the child-j»erformers except what she had gained from hearing the boys 
were himself, his sister, and a friend. Throughout con them over. In her education she matle extra- 
his life he displayed strong feelings and great ordinary progress, and is .said to have perfectly 
earnestness of purpose, which gained him uni- understood the German, liOW-llutch, French, 
versal respect while he lived, and more than regal F.nglisb, Latin, Greek, Italian, Hebrew, Syriac, , 
honours id his death. (!haldean, Arabic, and Ethiopian languages. Her 

John O’Keefe, a well-known dramatist, at the I knowledge of science and her skill in music, paint- 
age of fifteen wrote a comedy in five ac.ts. Among 1 ing, aud sculpture were also extraordinary; and her 
has early productions was a kind of histrionic talent for modelling was shewn by the wax portrait 
monologue called Tony LumpJcin’s Rambles thromjh she contrived to make of herself witli the aid of 
Dublin, which afforded him abundant scope for the a mirror. When it is added that her letters were 
exhibition of broad humour, and was received with not only valuable for the elegijiicc of their style 
applause not only in Dublin, his native city, but but for the beauty of the written characters, which 
at the Haymarket Theatre, London. He suhse- caused the said epistle,s to ho preserved as cabinet 
qucntly produced nearly fifty comedies, comic curiosities, we may jud"e what a prodigy of clever- 
operas, and farces, many of which acquired a ness wa-, foreshadowed by the talents she displayed 
flattering popularity. us a child. 

John Payne, an American actor and dramatist. In A Fafhr's Memoirs of his Child, by Dr 
was another prodigy from childhood. He was a Malkin, it is just possible that the ‘trivial fond 
' writer for the press, and editor of the Thes^nan records’ of a precocious child may be dwelt upon 
I Mirror when only in his thirteenth year. Three with a minuteness betraying the jiartiality of a 
i years later he appeared as Norval in Douqhm at parent. Whether it is thought so or not in the 
' the Park Theatre, New York. Coming to England, ])reseut case, the biographer has furnished plenty 
he made his d^^t at Drury Lane in his twenty- of evidence to prove the extraordinary talents of 
first year ; and afterwards prepared dramas for the 
London stage, in most of which Charles Kemble 
appeared. 

Painters and sculptors, m well as musici<ms and 
authors, eon shew many cases of precocious clever¬ 
ness in iWr annals. Princess Marie of Orleans, 
daughter of Louis-Philippe, evinced from child¬ 
hood a rcmaiAtable love of the fine arts, especially 
of sculpture. This branch of art she cultivated 


first year; and afterwards prepared dramas for the his son. Ho tells us that Thomas Malkin learned 
London stage, in most of which Charles Kemble to read, spell, and write with a rapidity that can j 
appeared. scarcely be credited, and that on attaining the age < 

Painters and sculptors, 8& well as musici<ms and of three years he wrote a letter to his motxier with ‘ 
authors, eon shew many cases of precocious clever- a pencil, and others to some of his relatives a few 
ness in iWr annals. Princess Marie of Orleans, moj*th.s afterward.s. A year later he had learn^l 
daughter &£ Louis-Philippe, evinced from child- the Greek alphabet, and had so far advanced in 
hood a rcmoAiable love of the fine arts, especially Latin as to write an exercise ovew day with a con- 
of sculpture. This branch of art she cultivated siderable degree of accuracy. lie drew maps and 
with a zeal aM assiduity that soon gave her a heads with correctness, wrote fables in his seventh 
prominent plaee among the most distinguished year and. made some respectable attempts at 
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in his i4*f oi ah iaungiQjttjf oountey 
'AUestcme/ of <lrMcit h» gAve vivid ado 
. intelligent deamptimu. jEie wrote part of its 
iHetotjr in a munbar of lettexe and talei, and drew 
•A map of thia fandfol kii^dom, giving names of 
;}m own invention to the principal moantaine, 
riveni, sea-port towns, and villa^!^ TMs was 
however, one of the l^t efforts of his genius, for 
llihis youthful prodigy, died before he was seven 
ij years of age. 

John Banetier is declared to have been master 
lof five languages when he was only nine years of 
Sage. In his eleventh year he published a learned 
•letter in Latin, and translated the Travels of Rabhi 
iBenjamin from the Hebrew into the French. Four 
jyears later the fame of his learning and writings 
attracted the notice of the king of Prussia, who 
jsent for him to court. When passing through 
I Halle on his journey, he so distinguished himself 
lin his conversation with the professors of the 
university that they offered him the degree of 
iDoctor in Philosophy. The whole university w-as 
delighted and amazed with his wit and knowledge; 
and on his arrival at Berlin the king honoured 
bim with peculiar marks of distinction, declaring 
that such abilities properly cultivated might exalt 
Barretier in ten years to bo the greatest minister 
of state in Europe. But the young philosopher 
was not dazzled with such prospects, and returned 
to Halle to pursue his studies. His health un¬ 
fortunately gave way in his nineteenth year, 
'land after lingering lor eighteen months he died; 
another illustration ol the expression ‘ too clever 
to live long.’ 

Another prodigy was Dorothy Sclilozer, a 
Hanoverian lady, who was thought worthy of the 
highest academical honours ot the university of 
(i<ittingon, and had the d^'rwt ol Doctor in Philo- 
so])hy conferred upon her when she was only 
seventeen years of age. Before she w’as three 
years old she was taught Low-t4erinan ; and three 
years later learned French and (lerman ; and alter 
receiving ten lessons in geometry, was able to 
answer abtruse questions. Other languages W’ere 
next acquired with singular rapidity; and belore 
she w'as fourteen she knew Latin and Greek, and 
had become a good classical scholar. She also 
made hersi'il acquainted with almost every branch 
ol polite literature, as well as many of the sciences. 
iAs an instance of this lady’s indefatigable industry, 
lit may be mentioned that she visited the deepest 
Izniues in the Harz Forest in the common garb of 

labourer, to gain proficiency in mineralogjn 

It is said that Blaise Pascal, one of the most 
profound thinkers and accomplislied writers ot 
France, exhibited precocious proofs of genius, 
especially in mathematics, from his earliest child¬ 
hood. 1 laving been purposely kept in igno¬ 
rance of geometry, lest his propensity in that 
direction should interfere with the prosecution 
ef other studies, his self-prompted genius dis- 
tcovered for itself the elementary truths of the 
forbidden science. When quite a boy, he was dis¬ 
covered by his father in the act of demonstrating 
on the pavement of an old hall where he used to 
play, and by means of a rude diagram he traced 
fwith a piece of coal a proposition which corre¬ 
sponded to the thirty-second of the First Book of 
lEuclid. At the age of sixteen he composed a 
Tractate on conic sections, which excited great 
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fevjsidft-fiix; ha iMd eomposed ^ gmtam fift off 
Hit na^hmotieal and made tb^e btiBian^* 
expexheaents in HydKwitel^ and pnenmatiea 

him an^aigat natural philosophera 

oTHia flmie. 

From such examidea it will be seen that 
precocious cleverness Has not in by any means 
every case betokened for the poasessiMn either an 
unsuccessfnl life or an early death.. 

On the other hand howevei^ we are inclined 
to think that the early development of unusual 
talent is but too frequently fraught with evil 
results to its possessor. At an i^e when he ought 
to be mingling with his fellows at school and 
joining in their pastimes, the ‘ prodigy ’ is pourix^ 
over Iwoks of abstruse science, or perhaps racking 
his young brain in thinking out some new mathe¬ 
matical problem, or perfecting some intricate 
machine. His seK-imposed studies engross a great 
< section of the time that might be more fitly 
employed in needful recreation or in sleep. The 
triumphs he may be presently achieving, or which 
he is yet to gain, are too frequently purchased 
at the expense of the joys which Nature gives 
to her more soberly endowed children. 

THAT YANKEE WHALER. 

One of the most striking headlands on the South 
African coast is the Blujff of Natal Its majestic 
position, standing boldly out from the mamland, 
and rising straif^it up from the deep blue ocean 
to a height of several hundred feet; the brilliant 
hues of the thousand and one varieties of tropical 
foliage which cover its steep sides from top to 
bottom; the clear sky above, and the bright plum¬ 
age of the birds Hashing in the sun—all contribute 
to make the spot picturesque in the extreme. In. 
the maze of the gigantic underwood on the Bluff, 
at the time of which 1 am writing, leopards, tiger- 
cats, monkeys, serpents, and other beasts and 
reptiles, roamed at will; the precipitous sides 
and wild entanglement insuring protection from 
the attacks of the himter. Within the last few 
years a road has been made up the Bluff, and a 
lighthouse now crowns the summit. The inner 
or northern side of the Bluff forms one side of 
the Bay of Natal, while low sandhills inclose it on 
the north. The northern coast is irregular, and 
a sandhill projecting far into the bay almost cuts 
it into two parts; so forming a double harbour. 
From this point the harbour-bar stretches across; 
and the water being there very shallow, vessels 
of large size are prevented from passing into the 
inner harbour. Fortunately, however, the Bluff 
protects them on the south; and except when 
north or east winds are blowing, a tolerably 
good anchorage is obtainable. On account of the 
impossibility of emigrant ships sailing over the 
bar, the early emigrants were transported from 
the ships to the beach in the inner harbour in 
large surf-boats, and frequently had to be carried 
through the surf to the shore by Kaffirs. On the 
sandhill that divides the bay there staud a look¬ 
out and the Port-captain, or Harbour-master’s 
house; and about two miles mp the south shore 
is situated the town of Durban, the <mly road to 
which, at the date of this story, was through the 
bush-path. 
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the men in the loolc-ont 
wese di^ialted Im> eee a long rakish schooner sail 
round Bltiff and drop anchor in the onter bay. 
No eoteser had she broaght*to than a whale-boat 
waa lowered and put off from her side. The 
NWhonr-maater hurried down, followed by half- 
adoaen men, to the beach; and before the boat 
hysd r^ched the shore, a small crowd of white men 
and Kaffirs had gathered round. As the boat ran 
on to the shingle, a tall sallow man, whose bony 
frame, sliarp eyes, and features proclaimed him an 
American before he spoke, jumped ashore and 
asked in a sharp nasal tone: ‘ Who’s Boss [chief 
personage] here r 

‘ I am the Port-captain,’ said 'that functionary, 
stepping forward. ‘ I)o you want me ? ’ 

* Wal, yes, I do—some. I ’ra Cap’n of the j 

Southern Gross schooner—thor she is. She’s! 
sprung a bad leak, and I want to beach her Ijere j 
and examine her timbers. My lads is a’lnost done i 
up with pumpin’. She’s fillin’ most awful quick ; j 
and I want some men to come off and take a hand 
at the pumps. My crew can't keep on much ' 
longer, I guess.’ I 

‘Where are you from, and where bound, 
Captain?’ asked the Harbour-ma.ster, 

‘I’ve bin cruisin’ after whales, and thar’s a' 
pile of ile aboard. But sir, if we stop pal.iv’ring 
here I shan’t git my ship beached. What meu can 
you git me, now, quick ? ’ I 

‘There’s plenty of Kaffirs about,’ said the 
Harbour-master; ‘ but you must get permission 
before you can take any of ’em oil’ to your sliij*.’ 
‘Permission!’ echoed the, stranger. ‘Wul, J 


Who do 


never! Who’s got charge of this lot? Who do 
they belong to ?’ 

‘They uon’t belong to anybody'. This is a 
British colony. Captain. But yoii must get leave 
to take ’em aboard, or else you can’t have ’em,’ 
replied the Harbour-master emphatically. 

‘Who’ll give me permission—you?’ asked the 
Captain. 

‘ No; I can’t; you must go and get a magistrate’s 

order.’ 

‘Whar’s he to be found? .Test shew me the 
way. Look sharp, Boss, ’cos 1 ’m in a mortal hurry, 
you know.’ 

The Harbour-master turned away, saying: ‘ Up 
in Durban, and — 

‘How fur’s that?’ broke in the Yankee. 

*A good two miles through the bush-path. 
You’ll have to get a horse.’ 

‘ Whar ’ll I git one ?’ asked the Captain. 

At this moment, Mr M‘Kay, the government 
IiMid Agent, who, full of officious curiosity, had 
come down from the Custom-house, pushed through 
the crowd and said: ‘I’?? lend you ahorse, Cap¬ 
tain. Just come this way.’ 

‘You’re very obligin’ sir,’ said the Captain, 
turning and following the Agent ‘ I’ll accept your 
offer, and feel honoured.’ 

In a few minutes the horse was produced, and a 
nigger engaged to run .ahead and shew the way. 
As the Captain moonted the horse, he turned to 
the Harboui^master and said: ‘You’ll be able to 
find boats enough to take fifty niggers off at 
once, eh ? ’ 


‘0 yes; we can dk) that' 

< Wid now,' said iffie atnuigter as a parting obseis. 
vation* 'ain’t it a plf^piy lOuteaa titetawaii ctm*t 
save idiip withodt all this palaver? Here's 
the Southern CroU'-m smart « schooner as eter 
siuded under Stan and Stripee--^a-tBakin* water 
like mad, and I 've to go through all this here, 
performance before I ken git a few darned niggers 
to pump.’ And away he rode towards Durlmn. 

The nu^strate not only gave the American 
Captain the necessary order, but opened a bottle of 
wine and, drinking to his success, promised any 
further assistance that might lie in his power; and 
in two hours after leaving the harbour the stranger 
was half-way back again. 

During bis absence, all hod been bustle at the 
harbour. More Kaffirs had come down in the 
hope of being hired, and great w'as the amount of 
peculation as to the terms likely to be offered. 
These Natal Kaffirs are runaway Zulus, who, 
having once deserted, are barred from returning to 
Zul aland under penalty of death They are both 
brave and intelligent, and are a much hner set of 
meu than the negroes of the west coast. From the 
look-out, the crew of the schooner could ho .seen 
pumping incessantly, a continuous stream pouring 
from her side ; anti Mr M‘Kay, who-e proffer of 
the horse w.as instigated more by the hope of ]iro(it 
than by disinterested kindness, for lie was the 
owner of the surf-boats, was waiting with ereat 
impatience lor the .stranger’s return, and calcuLit- 
ing the amount he would I'e.dise by the bu'iauss. 

Sooner than could have been exjiecled, the 
Captain came riding up at a rattling pace; and 
jumping from the hor-e, ^aid : ‘Hole’s the per- 
mi^.'ion. Boss, all correct and eouiplete. Ami now, 
how many niggi r.s ken 1 hov i ’ 

‘Just as many as you like,’said the Hirbour- 
masler ; ‘ there they are waiting to be hired.’ 

‘Now, sir, tell me—what lime in the inoniin’ 
ken I git over the bar { < 1 draw ten Jeet of 
water.’ 

‘ Tide tlows at six o’clock, and you could come 
over by eight, 1 should say,’ responded the Ilai-- 
bour-ma->ter. 

‘Hood. Wal, now, you boy.s, J'li give yon 
seven and sixpence apiece to come and take turns 
all night. There’s a powerful lot o’ water in tlie 
hold by this lime, and you’ll hev to woik, 1 tell 
you.’ 

The pay was high, and a murmur of satisfaction 
ran through the crowd ; those among tlie Kaffirs 
who did not understand English liaviti” it e.x- 
plained to them by those who did. The terms 
were good enough lor many a white man standing 
round to jump at; but to work side by side with 
nigger.-^ was too degrading, and they were obliged 
to let tlie chance pa.s.s, 

‘ Wul, boys, what say ?' asked the Yankee, 

Several voices eagerly acceiited the terms, and 
the Harbour-master asked how many ho would 
engage. 

‘Jest vou stand in a row, boys, and I ’ll pick oat 
the likely ones. Be smart; the sun ’ll be dowm 
before we git aboard, if you don’t bo slick.’ 

The Kaffirs were soon in line. The Captain 
walked up and down, surveying them, and care¬ 
fully picking out the biggest and strongest, until 
he had selected about sixty. This was a large 
number for the work; but it was put down % 
Mr M‘Kay and the Harbour-master to Yankee 
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ent«rf>riee j imd m ^ ««e£4bo«t|. 

wit^iall tbe nig^ «4(Mgk 

t« 'wfU fiotiit lo in idte lyuanin^ 
Q«|i|eda, and b]!% j><m • TB^t ^ ^ Hacbonz^ 
iQiH^n ' 

* Wa3, now, tlbat ^ fejendly yon, Bosa, BeaUy, 

if you wonld, I'^uld take it land,’ x^sponded the 
Yankee. , , , , 

* I wilV said the Harbour-master; ‘ I ’ll come off 
when the tide makes.’ ^ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ ‘said the Captain, as he 
stepped into the whale-boat. ‘You won't forget 
to come ? ’ 4 j 

* Certainly not,’ replied the Harbour-master. 

‘ Oood-night.’ 

‘Good-night,’ said the stranger, with a grim 
smile, waving his hand os the boat pulled away. 

When the surf-boats returiied, tlie men with 
them reported the {^outlurn ('nm to be just as 
smart and trim a craft as the Captain had said 
she was, Tiicy also reported the safe transference 
of the dingy volunteers. Tlie sun went down, and 
in ten minutes the scorching hot day had given 
place to a beautiful tropiail night. 

Before Ihe sun had risen on the following 
morning, the Port-captain, Mr M’Kay, and tlie 
look-out men were already asseuibleil on the saiid- 
j>oint; and as tlie first lliihh of daylight came 
rai>idly spreading over laud uinl sea, tliey strained 
their eyes acral's the bay, e.igor to catch an early 
ghiupse ol the schooner, whose ariivaland condi¬ 
tion Jiad cau-icd such imu'-ual e-voleimuit the day 
before. Well might they start and stare in speech¬ 
less astonidiinent. 'J'here wa^ the hay all right, 
and there was the Blulf beyond it, but nothing 
else! 'iio SouHiern ('ro>s! X(» ship at all ! Noth¬ 
ing to mark where she liad luii at uuch(jr on tlie 
previous night. What eoul i i. mean ! Could she 
have foundered witli all hamls I No; lor there 
was not depth of wa’er sufheient to cover her 
insists if .she had. Could she have hioken away 
and gone a-shoie f Jmpu-.sjble, fur the wind, a 
mere capful, was oif the land. 

‘Nile’s gone!' was the first exclamation which 
broke the silence—‘clean gone ! ’ 

‘ Wliat can it mean I ’ askeii Mr M‘lvay. 

‘MoauP said the llai hour-master—‘mean/ 
That wc’u; all born fooLs—thut'.s what it 
means.’ 

‘ Whv, how /’ ga.sped the bewildered Agent. 

‘ How /’ resjionded the Harbour-master, ‘ Wby 
was ho 80 particular about the sort of Kaltirs 
he engaged f Wouldn’t any kind of Kuflirs do 
for working pumps / Of course tliey would. I 
can see it all now. She was no whaler. She had 
sprung no leak. She wus n Yankee slaver, that’s 
what she was ; and we ought all to be shot for not 
seeing it before.’ 

A thrill of horror passed through the group. It 
was as clear as daylignt now. 

* But we saw them pumping the water out of 
her,’ said the Agent, after a pause. 

‘Of course you did. But you didn’t see the 
other side of her, did you, Mr M‘Kay / ’ 

‘ Well, no,’ responded the Agent. 

‘ No; but if you bad, you’d have seen ’em 

S umping the water in! That’s what it was, 
Ir M‘Kay—the rascals were pumping it in on 
the starboard side, and out again on the port; 
don’t you see i ’ 


be£0Bf» om rm 

eofetettw ^ uarboctr-inaster. *A 

Tl|KWl Btl^ wfflrdJ ’ ' 

IModon «ir/ sudd ime of the man; *p^ss|Mi 
in tight IMW ahs-if w« was to puU off m 
the boat round the Bluff head «ir.’ 

* What's the good of that?’ growled the Har¬ 
bour-master. 

‘ O’ny p’raps we mi^t see what coarse she was 
a-takiu’; and in case the Admiral was to come 
round, we could say which way she was, a-goiu' 
sir.’ 

‘ Oh, she’s out o’ sight by this time, nevar fear,’ 
said the Harhour-master. ^But man the boat, ana 
we ’ll see,’ 

Away went the men to get the boat out; and 
away went the Harbour-muster and Mr M'Kay 
after them down to the beach. 

‘No wonder ho was so particular, the rascal! 
Why, every one of those Kaifirs will fetch five 
hundred dollar.s in America. He’s done a very 
fair day’s work, and no mistake, Mr M'Kay.’ 

‘ Yes; and never pai<l me lor the hire of my 
boats,’ dolefully responded the Agent; ‘andl lent 
tlie scoundrel my horse too ! ’ 

‘ "Well, it’s no use now. But where our senses 
were, Mr M‘Kay, to be outwitted like that, I can’t 
think. I shall hear of this again. If only the 
Admiral would cruise round here, we might catch 
’em now; but we shan’t see him for months, 
maybe. It’s about the deepest move that ever 1 
heard of.’ 

By thi.s time the boat was out and manned, and 
a hearty pull look them to the Bluff head in half 
au hour ; but no sign of the slaver was to be 
seen. 

The next day a southern-bound brig dropped 
aiK'lioi in the outer bay, and .sent ashore for some 
hesii meat. Tlie Harbour-uusi.er went off to her, 
and gave the captain a letter to deliver to the 
Admiral it he loll in with him, or to leave at the 
Ca])e if he did not. Although the letter reached 
the Admiral within a week, and he put off to sea 
on the chance of falling in with some news of the 
Soiiihmi (uoss, no more was ever heard of that 
^'aukee Whaler. 


EXPERIENCES OF A STROLLING 
ACTRESS. 

IMPROMrir DROLLERIKS. 

Mv first exjierience of a theatre was a particularly 
unplea.suut one. My mother—leading lady in a 
south of England corp.i drauiaiitim —when I was 
a tiny urchin, after many entreaties on my part 
took me with her one evening, and placed me in 
an out-of-the-ivay nook behind the scenes, to see 
the first act of the piece, wdiicli she told me was 
called The Vampire, or the Bride of the Isles. I 
had not the least notion of what either a vampire 
or a bride might bo lik-e, but was on the tiptoe 
of expectation; when my mother suddenly recol¬ 
lected that she had omitted to put on the tartan 
silk scarf which, as the Lady Mai^aret, it behoved 
her to w'ear, and told me to‘fetch it from her 
djfcssing-room. Intent on obeying her, I ran balf- 
way across the stage, when the floor suddenly 
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opened benealih my feet. I fell a long, long way agree with an old yoi*: 8 Mrewoman, who obsearved, 
down, and alighted in the arma of a hideous on sMing Lear and ^ordelk come before the 

3 . curtain m response to a ‘call’ just as she was 

Monster, a yellowish-green cadaverous face shedding tears of pity for their hapless fate, that it 
and long dishevelled hair. The ground closed ‘nowt but babby-wark ’ (that is, child’s-play), 
at once over our heads. Escape was impossible; Recently, the ghost of a murdered Countess, in 
and a feeble distant light just served to shew the old tragedy of The Castle Spectre^ was encored 


me that this frightful wretch and I were alone 
in a capacious dungeon, surrounded by beams, 


at the conclusion of the fourth act, after having 
appeared with lamp and dagger, and a wound in 


m a capamons aungeon, breast, kissed and blessedT her daugbter-who 

mnks, screws, blocks, and puUeys. At that time ^ft^ighted, fainted away-and then gliding back, 
I knew not their names; but from my remem- vanished gracefully through the folding-doors of 
brance of some pictures that had been shewn me the Castle Oratory in a flood of blue-fire, to the 
in a story of the Inquisition, I at once recognised music of an impalpable harp, and a * chorus of 
in them instruments of torture and of death ! (supposed) angels’voices lustily singing ‘Jubilate!’ 

The Monster, who seemed quite at homo in this Nothing therefore, could be more absurd than for 
terrible abode, tried to comfort me when I cried ; i the young Lady Angela to have to recover suddenly, 


, ^ . . a 1 11 1 A. parent went tnrougu tne same •ousmess' as 

white ja^et coming towards us, and cal ed out: ; before, and made a second exit, under precisely the 

Wafftr AAniA nrirt tnlrA f.niff r*ntui ta iiAr ' . • _ ^__ i_• _ _ _ . . 


Here, Watty, come and take this child to her circumstances as on her previous appearance, 

mother.* j and with all the accompaniments of blue-flre, harp, 

‘Hollo!’ said the man, ‘has little missy fallen ' and chorus, 
through the vampire trap ?’ j Performing dogs, camels, donkeys, goats, pigs, 

Dimly I began to comprehend that the ugly and even a magpie—of silver-spoon notoriety— 
Monster was an actor waiting in that dark and i had to respond to ‘calls.’ 1 ho very latest 
dismal cave until he should be wanted on the «ccentnc demonstration that I know of was m the 
. xTij <lraina of Under the. (numjht, when the locomotive 

5 ^ pantomime m which a ^ 

beautiful lady had disappeared through the ground; : irresistible encore ! 


but she came up again presently, without seeming 
any the worse ; whereas it took me all the evening, 
even when quite safe on terra jirma, to recover 
from the effects of my transit to the shades 
below. 


I irresistible encore! 

I ‘ Hhuje waits ,’— Nothing throWvS such a damper 
I over a performance as a ‘stage wait.’ One night 
' at a theatre in Yorkshire a piece was to be 
! represented in which four of the ladies and gentle- 
i men of the company should have begun the 


To the uninitiated, many expressions heard ' They were not forthcoming at the 

within the walls of a theatre sound strangely i they were two paim 

, , , .. ‘ of lovers in real as well as in stage life, and 

enough, for example, the property-man says to . away to get married in opposition to 

his subordinate : Joe, just iron those waves out, , tlieir friends’ wishes. Presently, the audience grew 


wiU you? I’d like ’em nice and straight for the 
CoUem Baton’ Joe’s reply being: ‘ I ’ll do ’em 
by-and-by; they’re too damp at present.’ Or, 
‘ Has any one seen the crash ? ’ Or, ‘ Who made 
that hole in the leap?’ ‘ Go and ask the wardrobe- 
keeper for the red cloaks for them supers as has to 
sit as mucky-coves [magnificoesj in the Senate 
Scena’ ‘This thunder’s worn out; it’s cracked 
from top to bottom.’ And so on. 


tlieir friends’ wishes. Presently, the audience grew 
clamorous, and began to hiss. The manager went 
on to crave their indulgence—’being obliged to 
change the ])lay—and the only apology that 
occurred to him was that ‘ the Misae.s lilank ami 
Dash, and the Messrs Brown and .fones, hud all 
been suddenly taken ill;’ an announcement that 
caused roars of laughter, and restored gooil-lmmour 
to the mucli enduring audience.—One night Prince 
Ludgar went otf to address a disloyal multitude, 
and should have been seen almost immediately 


One actress says to another: ‘ Please lend me a at the back of the stage hamnguing them from 


“scream” for Fiordelisa’ {Fool’s lievcwie). 


the battlements ; but oblivious of this duty, the 


and acceptable to the public is described as ‘ all 
sack and sugar.’ 

Calk and Encores ,—Surely these compliments 
have now arrived at the height of absurdity. By 
degrees we have become reconciled to seeing 
Othello and Desdemona, Richard and Richmond, 


day ’ by a fine of half a sovereign.—^At Liverpool 
a star Ciuiie to play in a brand-new comedy. The 
theatre is large, and the dressing-rooms are numer¬ 
ous ; the one appointed for Mr B-to occupy 

was so distant from the orchestra that the over¬ 
ture was unheard by him ; the call-boy, of course, 


Lady Isabel Carlyle and* her child, Leah, <fec. I was sent to summon him; but full ten minutes 
whom we have iart hehdd die-aa per the anther’s j .*'‘® S™‘l«man was found MeM- 

deoree-resuseitoted at a moment’s notice, solely ! 

, * t •• • 1 11 / piece spoke a long speech, and then quietly 

for the of bt^ng their acknowledgments Awaited the arrival o? her supposed son, wh^ how¬ 

to an admirmg auditory. This may gratify the ever, did not make his appearance until after 
artistes’ vanity; but it certainly helps to destroy a tedious ‘ wait.’ Here, there were no hisses, the 
the interest iu the drama’s illusion; and I entirely j theatre being attended chiefly by the upper classes; 
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bat the delay spoiled < 3 ie star’s reception, and 
acted as a wet-blaaket on the evenings amuse¬ 
ment. 

Bealim .—A lady playing Louise the blind 
orphan ^rl, who had just been rescued from 
drowning, stands at the wing with a couple of 
pounds of pulverised ice hanging round her neck, 
m order that when the cue for her entrance is 
given, she may go on the st^ shivering violently; 
and she frequently stands ill-clad and bareheaded 


a certain actress, who, if report be correct, used 
to medicate herself every evening in her famous 
dying scene. Owing to the potion that she swal¬ 
lowed l^ing actualfy poisonous, the convulsions 
and spasms that followed were strictly genuine, 
and highly appreciated by the sjiectators. An 
antidote used to bring the artiste to in about 
an hour. 

Managers. —One of our best English managera 
is famous for writing a gigantic hand, spreading 
a very few words over several pages of note-paper. 
Tlie response to Mr York’s application for an 
engagement as juvenile gentleman w’as brevity 
itself, consisting merely of one line from The 
Slave, in w-liich Fogrum continually appeals to 
his Yorkshire Mentor, Sam Sharpset, for advice 
and assistance—namely, ‘York, you’re wanted!’ 
Here too is a copy of one of the foregoing mana¬ 
ger’s most lengthy epistles: ‘ Deau SiK—I cannot 
engage you this season’—that lilled page number 
one; and on turning the leaf, the recipient 
would read as follows—‘unless you accept of 
ten sliillings a week more than before; you are 
worth it.’ An excellent manager this. 

I .«ubjoiu a few more o’^ecdotes wliich may 
perhaps amuse my readers. 

A juvenile gentleman whose voice ■was not l)y 
any means powerful, waa representing Macduff. On 
his observing : ‘ My voice is in my sword,’ one of 
liis auditors "called out: ‘I’m glad you told us, 
Harry ; we were just wondering where it waa’— 
Another actor in the same character—well known 
to Ik; an excellent combatant—w’as one night 
seized w'ith a sudden and incontrolkble presenti¬ 
ment that he should be mortally wounded in the 
light that terminates the tragedy, so threw his 
sword down, and made a hasty and ignominious 
retreat. Poor Macbeth thus left in the lurch, 
imagined that some alarming illness had caused 
his enemy to hack out What was to be done ? 
His death alone could satisfy poetic justice, and 
bring the piece to the orthodox conclusion ; so in 
desperation he rushed off and dragged in the first 
person he met with ; this happened to be the 
physician. Handing Macduff’s swortl to him, he 
spoke this remarkable extempore speech: ‘As 
killing is thy trade, now try thy hand upon thy 
master, as proxy for his coward foe.’ The com¬ 
bat was fought, and terminated of course with the 
tyrant king’s being defeated and stabbed through 
and through several times—to make quite sure of 
him. The audience cheered and called uproari¬ 
ously for the combatants. But the manager was 
not so well pleased, and fined the trio of actors— 
Macduff for not attending to his business; Macbeth 
for daring to ‘gag’ (take liberties with the text) in 
Shakspoare; and the unlucky physician for doing 
what he was actually forced to do. ^ 


A very we$k tenor in Dublin singing feebly, 
caused one of tiie gods to shout to an acquluntanee 
acrottJ the gallery: ‘C<miey, what noise is that?’ 
‘^dad,’ sam Comey, ‘I believe it's the gas whistlinf 
in the pipel*—In the same lively city, a late mayor 
gave lus patronage, and was hailed with ‘ a cheer 
for the ex-mayor! ’ When quiet was restored, a 
voice called out: ‘Now, boys, a cheer for the 
Double X mayor! ’ (h|T Guinness the great brewer 
was the gentleman then filling the civic chair.) A 
Sir William Fondlove, in The Love Chaser summing 
up his personal advantages, says, conceitedly 
enough: ‘I’m every atom what a man should 
be.’ A man slightly lame was playing the part, 
when at this point a voice from the pit cried ; 

I ‘ Barring the gamey leg, Freddy.’—-On an lago, who 
was disfigured by a frightful obliquity of vision, 
saying to Othello, ‘Wear your eye thus ; ’ one oi 
! the spectators unkindly remarked : ‘ He can’t, yon 
fool! he hasn’t lamt to squint.’ 

I A veiy' tedious old actor, whose Hamlet occu- 
I pies four hours, w^as once playing the iiart in a 
I town in the Potteries, and with plenty of emphasis, 

1 but no discretion, was ‘ladling out’ the celebrated 
! soliloquy, ‘ To—be—or—not—to—be,’ when an 
I irreverent gallery-boy called out to him: ‘ Oh, toss 
I up for it, mister, and don’t preach.’ 
j I was waiting at the wing one night to go on 
! in the Grave Scene in Hamlet, when suddenly 
I Mr Seek, who was the grave-digger on that occa¬ 
sion, asked me what tune he ought to sing his 
verses to ; so I whispered to him to sing them to 
the same tune as he had been singing something 
to the previous evening. He had never before 
gone on for the grave-digger, and had forgotten 
the text, so actually sang both words and tune as 
before: 

Three children slid upon the icc, 

All on a summer’s day; 

It 80 fell out they all fell in; 

The rest they ran away. 

This occurred at Workington, and strange to say, 
the highly respectable audience made no sign of 
being surprised at this strange version! 

In a seaport town, Black-eyed Susan’s husband, 
the far-famed William, was thus addressed by the 
admiral, after his trial for striking his captain: 

‘ The sentence of this court is, that you be hanged 
at the yard-arm of every ship in His Majesty’s 
service; and heaven have mercy on your 
soul!’ 

THE IRISH WAYFARER. 

A SUMMER or two ago I was spending a happy 
holiday at a Highland sheep-farm nestled in the 
wild hills of Lochaber, whose mountain streamy 
like silver threadlets, fall murinuringly to sleep in 
the blue hike below. No sound but the drowsy 
hum of heather-bees, unless at intervals the 
bleating of the sheep, or the wailing notes of 
the cmlew, broke the silence of the hills. 

The farm itself was picturesque to a degr^, 
with even a well-trimmed garden, where, in 
this rocky fastness, the pale blush-rose was not 
afraid to grow. But to my hero. One warm 
summer afternoon, as we were all engaged 
in the hayficld, some giving good OMistance, 
^d others, like myself, amusing ourselves, a 
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“Worn, weaiyJookitig nauia was seen to approach. 
He oarii^ a bundle on bis back, and leant upon 
a lai^ s^cSe. The' stranger raised his hat as 
he ajpprbaehed, but looked shy more than any¬ 
thing else, axid did not speak. At a nearer 
view, I saw that the man was young compara¬ 
tively, though fatigue and exposure had aged 
liim, and turned his hair to iron gray. The 
farmer asked him, with the quick native instinct 
of hoq)itality, if he wanted a night’s lodging ; to 
which he replied, that it would bo a great kind¬ 
ness if he were allowed to sleep in the bam or 
any other place; and directly I said to myself : 

‘ You are an Irishman, but you are not an Irish¬ 
man of the lower orders.’ The rich accents of his 
mother-tongue fell mellifluous, and as I looked at 
him I saw the open countenance and honest blue 
eye of his race. His dress was threadbare and 
tattered, though he strove to conceal it as much as 
possible; and his whole appearance indicated a 
forlorn woe-begone stranger—a wanderer, in fact, 
houseless and homeless. The night shadows 
began to fall and day steal away as we returned 
to the house; and after supper, according to j 
custom, as a family we proceeded to the big | 
kitchen, Where shepherds, servants, and dogs had 
all gathered for family worship. 

Next morning, in wandering about the yard I j 
met in with our stray visitor, whose name was ; 
Charles Macarthy, and something about him { 
attracted me strangely; I felt fascinated by hiui; j 
but that feeling was general among the other ' 
members of the family, for he had been already j 
invited to stay and rest here another week. ; 
He was shy, as I said before, with nothing of the j 
manner of a beggar about him; neither forward j 
nor intrusive, and never trying to appeal for i 
pity. 

I drew from him at intervals many interesting 
details. He told me that he led this wandering 
life on account of a great Unrest that possessed 
him; that he was troubled with depression of 
spirits; but that he should recover himself. This 
lost remark he always kept repeating. He said : 
*My friends are in Ireland; but I cannot pos¬ 
sibly go to see them till I recover myself; for 
they would be ashamed to recognise such a poor 
wretch as I am.’ I inferred from his account of 
his early life and education, that he must have 
been a member of a distinguished Irish family. 
He read and spoke the Latin, French, and German 
languages with fluency, and seemed to be familiar 
with every detail of British, and I may say 
European history. He told me he had at one time 
made a special study of the histoiy of the popes; 
and he spoke of monastic life and rigours iu Spain 
and Italy with such seeming knowledge, that it 
slowly dawned on us thal this wanderer had at 
one time been a devoted servant of Rome. Indeed 
one day, as he was sitting at a table painting 
a crucifix and shrine, which he said was to be a 
present for me^ an old servant observed to me in j 
Gaelic (of which we imagined he knew nothing); 

‘ I’m thinking he’s an old priest,’ He flung down' 




the bribes, turned on her with & fhoe blade as 
thunder, and demanded as^ily; * How did 
know he was an old miest? and what was her 
business with what he nad been ?* For the rest 
of the day he went about gloomy, and remained 
in that state till next day. That afternoon the 
lady of the house (who was poor Charles Macarthy’s 
best friend), her cousin and I, wera in the drawing* 
room having some music. After some time a 
timid tap was heard at the 4oor; and on opening 
it, here was onr strange guest miite subdued by 
the ‘ concord of sweet sound.' He begged that if 
he were allowed into the room, he might leave his 
old shoes outside ; and this livint request was 
graciously acceded to. My friend asked him if he 
could play, and he replied tliat he would like to 
touch the instrument. He sat down; and verily 
the instrument seemed to live under his touch, 
and such a rare Hood of melody followed as I 
have seldom listened to. His music was entirely 
classical, and much of it appeared to be voluntaries, 
or selections from masses. We more and more 
suspected his connection with some Roman Catholic 
order, from discussions which took place in the 
house during his stay ; but in these he never 
became heated or overbearing, speaking with know¬ 
ledge and firmness on the general question, but 
repelling personal investigation. 

He told me he hail travelled the length and 
breadth of Scotland on foot, and had at this time 
crossed the lulls from Glentinnan, where tlie 
priest, a fine gentlemanly man, had had a long 
conversation with him, and given him his suj)per 
and a half-crown. 

On the following Sabbath wo went to church 
as usual, and left Mawirthy, apparently iu good 
spirits, with the sheydierds. 

On our return, 1 observed that he wore bis 
moody expression, and did not meet us witli his 
usual open smile. He could not be got to tel! 
what was wrong with him.» I pressed him, and 
at last be volleyed out ; ‘ What is not wrong ? 
None of you have spoken to me to-day. Why tiid 
you all go away and leave me here alone ? 1 have 
been iujsociating to-day with creatures not one step 
removed beyond the brute creation,’ Aiul tliis 
was the cause of great olieiice ; the 6imi)le unedu¬ 
cated shepherds were not sociely congenial to the 
soul of this wayfarer. Tour lellow! he was 
immediately angry with himself for this outburst, 
and begged next day to get the Family Bible, 
in which he inscribed the names of the chihlreu 
in the most exquisite illuminated styles. In these 
painted devices he excelled any I have ever 
seen, and 1 cherish in my manuscript album 
some choice specimens, the handiwork of Charles 
Macarthy. I am happy to possess also some 
English and French verses from his pen, and 
these are the most ailmired in my book. 

The subject of my tale left us iu the beginning 
of the following week, and I felt a keen pang of 
regret as I saw the last of the poor wayfarer. He 
left behind him a pleasant remembrance not soon 
to be eradicated. It was touching to contemplate 
a mind so gifted, so stored with rare intelligence ; 
a person so distinguished-looking even in poverty 
and rags ; a taste so fine, a courtesy so natural— 
all unhinged, ‘like sweet bells jangled,’ by the 
overwhelming load of an over-recurring melan¬ 
choly. 

[Should ^the foregoing narrative meet the eye 
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of the Way&rer ot of any one aeguaiutad with hi» 
euhaequent wanderiogs, we ahould esteem it a 
favour to be made acquainted-with any further 
particulars of interest.—^.] 

THE MONTH. 

6CIBNCE AND ABTS. 

• 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Electric Lighting has been pub¬ 
lished, and may be regarded as favourable to the 
new process of illumination; but not favourable 
to the conferring on gas companies the privilege 
of laying on the electric light, which, committed 
to their care, might have a slow development. 
And the Committee are of opinion that the time 
has not yet arrived for giving general powers 
to private electric companies to break up the 
streets; but the proprietors of large buildings, 
lecture-halls, theatres, factories, are free to gene¬ 
rate electricity for their own use without further 
delay or legislative sanction. As regards the light 
itself, attention is drawn to the peculiarity that 
it produces a transformation of energy in a singu¬ 
larly complete manner. The energy of one-horse 
])ower, for example, may be converted into gas¬ 
light, yielding a luminosity equal to twelve-candle 
]>ower; but the same amount of energy trans- 
I'ormed into electric light produces sixteen-hundred- 
candle power. ‘It is therefore not surprising,’ as; 
stated in the Report, ‘ that while many practical: 
witnesses see serious dilliculties in the speedy j 
adajitation of the electric light to useful purposes ; 
of illumination, the scientific witnesses see in this ; 
economy of force the means of great industrial; 
development, and believe that in the future it is 
destined to take a leading part in public and ' 
private illumination. On oiv^ point all are agreed ' 
—namely, that the electric will produce little \ 
of that vitiated air which is largely formed by j 
the I'roducts of combustion of ordinary illumi- ! 
jiants.’ And further, the scientific witnesses are ; 
of opinion that ‘ in the future the electric current j 
may be extensively used to transmit power os well j 
tus light to considerable distances, so that the 
power’ applied to mechanical purposes during the 
day may be made available for light during the 
night.’ On the (inestion of cost as compared with i 
gas, the Committee arc not of opinion that the eco- ; 
uomy for equal illumiuation has been conclusively 
established. 

The theory that there is some relation between 
terrestrial magnetism and manifestation of sun¬ 
spots is strengthened by researches nmde at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Mr Ellis, one of' 
the assistants in that establishment, alter careful' 
examination of the observations made from 1841 ; 
to 1877—a period of thirty-six years—-including ‘ 
the diurnal range of magnetic declination and; 
horizontal force, finds that ‘in addition to the' 
ordinary diurnal and annual changes, there appears ’ 
- to exist, in the magnetic diurnal ranges, an ine-; 
quality of marked character, and of longer period,' 
resembling in its features the well-established i 
eleven-year sunspot period.’ And that which is i 
true of the regular movements is true also of; 
the irregular, as very remarkable correspondences 
are shewn between the rapid sunspot and the 
sudden magnetic variations; but generally the 
magnetic epochs are somewhat later lit an tlie 
corresponding sunspot epochs. And l.istly, Mr 


EUw that probable that the anattri 

inequalitiee of magnet mumal range axe sabjeet 
also to periodical variation, being increased at the 
time of a sunsi^t maximum, when the mean 
diurnal range is increased, and diminished at the 
time of a sunspot n^imnm, when the mean 
diurnal range is diminished.’ Hiia confirmation, 
under the authority of Sir George Airjr, Astrono¬ 
mer-Royal, of an important theory, will be very 
interesting to physicists. 

It has been proved in Paris that vicious horses J 
may be effectually cured by electro-magnetism.! 
With bits, bridles, nose-bands, and curbs specially 
constructed so as to apply a gentle current to the 
reriuired place, the current beii^ supplied by an 
electro-magnet easily portable, seven of the most 
violent horses among twelve thousand were reduced 
to obedience, and allowed themselves to be shod. 
Some horses required two applications, some three; 
but all were completely cured of their vicious pro¬ 
pensities, and without any weakening or stupefy-1 
ing effect. Particulars of the method of treat-/ 
ment, and the results, are published in the Proites-^ 
verbaux of the SociHe Encouragement pour^ 
VIndustrie Natiotmle. 

Dr Cunningham, of the government s^itary 
staff in Calcutta, has made a careful investigation 
‘ on certain effects of starvation on vegetable and ^ 
animal tissues.’ One effect in the human subject 
is the destruction of the intestinal mucous mem¬ 
brane. Hence the digestion and assimilation of 
nutritive materials supplied in the food must 
necessarily be impaired or destroyed, according 
to the degree of morbid change. Under such 
circumstauces, the food elements not being sub¬ 
mitted to their normal transformations, become 
mere foreign bodies liable to undergo decomposi¬ 
tion, and well adapted to cause irritation. The 
conclusion to be drawn is one that should be 
kept in mind by the functionaries appointed to 
ailmiuister relief in time of famine. The starva¬ 
tion must not be allowed to go on too long ; for, 
as Dr Cunningham observes, ‘ the fatal diarrhoea 
and dysentery first manifested itself in people 
after their admission into the relief camps. The 
investigations shew the absolute necessity of great 
caution in regard to dietetic cjroeriments and 
dietetic systems of punishment. They shew that 
it is not safe to push sucli procedures in the belief 
that so long as no evident active evil results 
present themselves, we can at any time pull up 
and restore things to their normal state.’ 

Dr Roberts, F.R.S., of the Royal Infirmary, 
Manchester, has found that the property of milk- 
curdling is not exclusively confined to the gastric 
ferment, as has long been supposed, but that the 
pancreas of the pig, the ox, and sheep yields a 
ferment of similar property. ‘ The brine extract 
of pancreas,’ he remarks, ‘ or pancreatic rennet 
as it may be called, seems to act on milk exact^ 
in the same way as rennet made from the calra 
stomach. It coagulates casein actively, both ia 
neutral and alkaline milk, and it may be assumed 
as probable—at least until further inquiry—that 
the curdling agent of the stomach ana the curd¬ 
ling agent of the pancreas are one and tbe same 

Mr Gunning, in order to test, Pasteur’s assertion 
that micro-oiganisms (germs) can exist without 
free oxygen, constructed apparatus entirely of 
^ass and therein inclosed quantities of putrefy- 
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mtUem vntib. 'Wltidi pntrefactioQ-bftGteTia had 
beau nlixed, «ad coteltided oxygen as far as oos- 
sible, m aome inatwacea sabstapces beijig used to 
absorb the oxj^eu, in others the vessels being 
filled with hydato^ea or nitrogotu The experiment 
was earned on at different temperatures daring 
eighteen months, and the conclusion drawn is, 
‘that hxclnaion of oxygen produces the death of 
the bacteria, and stops the putrefaction; ’ and that 
putrefection does not begin again unless fresh 
Bacteria are introduced when air is admitted. 

As part of the works for the supply of water 
to the town of Lausanne, a tunnel was hewn 
through a sandstone bluff. During the excavation 
the workmen found exuding from the crcvice<» 
in the rock a milky M’hite gelatinous Kubstauee 
somewhat resembling starch, to which they gave 
the name * mineral bacon.’ This novel substance 
was talked about Specimens were obtained by 
Professor Reuevier, who has given an account 
of his examination thereof to the Society Vati- 
doiae des Sciences Naturelle% and from this wc 
learn that the so-called mineral bacon is a gela¬ 
tinous silicate of a kind hitherto undescribcd, I 
but having some similarity to a substance known , 
to mineraJogists as Chabasie. The difference be- 
tween them, as Professor Renevier suggests, may 
be merely a difference of crystallisation ; and we 
may,be remarks, ‘consider our gelatinous silicate ' 
as a Chabasie in course of lormation. Soft ami I 
amorphous substances, are they not, in hut, j 
minerals in an embryonic state, while crystals 
are minerals in a perfect state 1 ’ 

As supplementoi^’to this cmiousfactin Switzer- j 
land, we mention the discovery of mineral wax, 
ozokcrit, in the Wahsatch Mountains near liake ! 
tttah. A district sixty miles in length by twenty ' 
in breadth is occupied by beds of shale, and iii | 
this shale the wax occurs in layers varying from a 
streak to twenty feet in thickness, and the q^uautily \ 
is described as ‘ enormous,’ * j 

In 1865 a boring for petroleum was begun near 
Goderich, Upper Canada, on the border ot Lake 
Huron. The adventurers found not what they 
were in search of, oil, but a bed of rock-salt ' 
thirty feet thick, at a depth of nine humlred and 
sixty-four feet. Since then, within a distance of | 
fifty miles, other borings have made known the 
existence of beds of pure salt from ten to sixty 
feet in thickness. In some places, deposits of { 
brine have been met with, which already are | 
turned to profit in the manufacture of salt on a' 
large scale ; and as miuiug operations to ‘get’ the j 
rock-salt are planned, there will be a further * 
development oi the industrial resources of the 
region round Goderich. 

A writer in the American Journal makes known 
that ‘terrible destruction’ is going on in the forests 
of Nevada by the mining population, who are ' 
utterly reckless in the use of timber. The foreit.s' 
of that state, he remarks, consist of a few sjiei les' 
adapted to struggle with adverse conditions of soil j 
and climate, and are of immense age, most of th(‘ 1 
trees having reached maturity only after centuries 
of exceedingly slow growrth. On this account, and 
on their importance in so dry a climate, as reser¬ 
voirs of moisture, he recommends that the fonsst- 
ranges belonging to the general goveruincnt should 
be carefully protected. Among the trees, a species 
known as Nut Pine {Pirns monophyUa) is pointed 
out as suitable fox the bare and dry hill-sides of 


the south of Euxope. which h«ve so long resisted 
the endeavours made to plant them with any 
European tree. While young, the Nut Pine grows 
strictly pyramidal; the pleasing glaucous tints of 
its foliage commend it to the lovers of ornamental 
conifers; and its delicately flavoured seeds, pro¬ 
duced in enormous quantities, would be no unim¬ 
portant article among the food sesources of a hill' 
country. 

A statistical Report drayn up by the Secretary 
of the British Embassy at Washington contains par¬ 
ticulars of the ^icultural produce of the United 
States, which seem amazing. Last year, thirty 
million acres, an area nearly equal to the whole of 
England, were under wheat, and the produce was 
more tlian lour hundred and twenty-two million 
bushels. The estimate for the present year is sixty 
million bn&hels more. The yiel d of oaU. from twel vo 
million eight hundred thousand acres was more than 
four hundred and six million bushels ; of barley 
from one million six hundreil thousand acre.s, more 
than forty-two million bushels; and of buckwheat 
about twelve luillion bushels were harvested. 
But maize heads the list with thirteen hundred 
and forty-two million five hundred and fifty-eiglit 
thou^'and busliel', from fifty million three hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand one huiidreil and thirteen 
acres, in 1877. Add to these magnificent totals 
the potato and other root crops, and as we hinted 
in a ref ent article, the claim of AmerKa to feed 
the world will he acknowhslged. 

The Ooopei Union is a New York institution for 
the advancement of science and art. The tiuste(*s, 
in their twentieth annual Re]ioit, just published, 
slate that Ihoir chief aim is to teach all (oiiditioiis 
and ranks of men and women to work, with their 
hands: they consider it as important fur a man 
with pecuniary resources to be jiosso.ssed of manual 
skill, as lor one who must e.irn Ids daily bread. 
They believe that schools of in<lustry are a Ik tter 
safeguard agam-t anarchy than ‘ schools ’ of know¬ 
ledge, and that the general misery and jiauperisin, 
ever ready lor vice and disorder, are more threat¬ 
ening to the maintenance of good govenmierit 
than what is calleil ‘ignorance.’ The results so 
far arc encouraging: the miiuher of pupils in the 
day and evening schools has Itfeii at tunes three 
thousand a day. In tlie Ai" Sciiool for women, 
drawing, painting, photogiapliy, and wood-engrav¬ 
ing are biught ; a depurtmeiit of telegraphy offers 
a resource to those devoid of aitistic faculty ; and 
for men there are scliools of practical mechanics 
and engineering. In addition to all this, there is 
a lihraiy of more tlian fourteen thousand voluTnc.s, 
w Inch is jTiueh resorted to; and prizes axe given to 
tlie most proficient of the pupils. 

Perhaps it is not so well known as it ought to 
be that there are many places in London where 
mechanical instruction is given, and that more 
will shortly he available. The City Guilds are 
about to establish Technical Schools; and a society 
—the Amateur Mechanics’ Workshop Association— 
are taking lueosiires for the opening of workshops 
‘ wherein students, clerks, and others not at school 
may be taught practical science and mechanics 
during their leisure hours.’ They already possess 
lathes, cabinet-makers’ benches, glass-blowing appa¬ 
ratus, and a variety of tools; and, as is stated, 
several gentlemen well known in the scientific 
world are prepared to instruct The number of 
members is already about six bundred, and a class 
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for the ftady and contfosefewt). of dectmal appft- 
xatus is making good progcestf. We heartily wh 
simcess to this p3»iseworthy undertaking. 

The Jmemd of the Aoatic Society of Bengal 
contains an account of a very remarkable snow¬ 
fall that took place in Kashmir, to the astonish¬ 
ment alike oi Idle inhabitants and of meteoro¬ 
logists. Early in October' 1877, snow began to- 
fall, and continned almost without mtermission 
up to May 1878, when the general depth was 
estimated at from thirty to forty feet. The effects 
were disastrous. Houses and villages were crushed 
under the enormous weight; long ranges of hill- 
slope, with all their trees and vegetation, were 
swept away by avalanches, which left huge gaps 
in the primeval forests; and wild animals, chielly 
the ibex and bears, perished in large numbers. 
Much of the snow remained uninelted even in 
September 1878. 

The President of the Society, Mr W. T. Blan- 
ford, F.II.S., in his last anniveisarv address, ex¬ 
presses his hope that something Will be done tt> 
remove the reproach that we have less knowledge 
of the rivers of India than of Africa, ami that 
the sources of the Nile and Oojige have been 
explored before tlioHO of the Brahmaputra and 
Irawadi. 'i'o ])enetrate Tibet, and theu(;e explore 
the up]«T waters of the great streams that irrigate 
our luiliun territory, wouM he ilillieiilt; hut able 
ami willing explorers are ready to offer their 
servicoh. II' tlu'"'(‘ are not accejited, the task will 
he uce()mpli«Ued by some advouturou-> llussian or 
(Jerman. 

Siiict! the c‘'tahlishment of a central meteoro- j 
logical ollice for the vliole of India, telegr.ipliie 
weather reports are received every day from lorty- 
uiue stations, ranging from Assam to Ceylon, and 
from Bombay to Burmali, c'i’dng the readings of 
haiometers and 1 hermouul> i direction of wind 
and rainfall. On receipt oi the rejiorts at the 
government headquarters—Simla or (’aleutta. ac¬ 
cording to season - they are printed with remarks, i 
and ]irom|)tly circulated. 'J'liis practice is to 
he continued, with the addition of lilhograjihod 
ueathei-ehart> for India, similar to those jmb- 
lislied in Europe and tlie United States. ‘Tlie 
time, may come,' says Mr Blanford, ‘ when a 
nieteoiological report will have to be po.-,Led at, 
every thaauah (police station) in the empire, in 
order to warn farmers when to exjiect rain or , 
hue w 'allier for their crops ; and there can he no j 
reiisoiiahlu doubt that either a continuance of dry j 
weather or heavy rainfalls could, in Imli.i, as a 
general rule, he foretold several days belureliand i 
even now.’ j 

Cyclones are carefully investigated, and siinii* > 
knowleilge of the laws by which their movements 
are regulated has been obtained, and it is hoped 
tliat warning of their approach may ere long be 
given by telegraph. Destructive as those whirling 
storms are on the water, they are far more destruc¬ 
tive on the land by their huge invading sca- 
wave. In the Backergunge cyclone of 187(5, one 
hundred thousand human lives perished ; and at 
Masulipatam, thirty thousand persons were swejit 
away in a single night. 

With reference to Overseering in Demerara—an 
account of which we recently gave—the Colonial 
Company, 16 Leadenhall Street, London, will 
supply all needful information. In reply to 
many inquiries on the subject, we have to state 


that it HI hazatdons to go out to Bemerani with¬ 
out having a situation previously secured, or 
letter of introduction to some person of it^nence 
in the colony. 

BIBD-NOTES. 

THEBE SKETCHES FEOM HATUEE. 

We are indebted to a lady eontributor for the 
following bird-notes. 

Birds are not usually credited with half the intel¬ 
ligence or good qualities that are freely attri- 
[ bated to a few favoured animals ; but many well- 
I authenticated instances prove them to possess a 
j very large sliare. The following cases came under 
my own eyes. The first I will relate occurred 
when I resided in a detached country-house 
far from any town, and where I had many 
feathered friemls, with whom I became on the 
most confidential terms. The winter had been 
exceptionally severe and long, the snow lying 
deep on the ground for a considerable time. 
The birds had sufi'ered terribly. 1 had a large 
j muster of daily pensioners; but as numbers were 
still frozen to death, I had an unused room turned 
j into a refuge for the destitute, a temporary home 
j ibr my out-patients; and soon had a perfect aviary 
in it by merely leaving the window open from 
' early in the morning till dusk. There were repre- 
1 seulatives of many families, and amongst them 
j .-ome not lusixally on sociable terms with mankind, 

I One robin was soon the tamest of all my welcome 
I'isitors, and he remained long after the rest had 
left, lie was so perfectly fearless that he not 
only made himself quite at home in his own 
quarterh, hut lie w'ould fly into an adjoining 
sitting-room, alight on the breakfast-table, pick 
uj) ciumbh, and to the surpriso and amusement of 
all, even ]ierch on a loaf of bread and help him . 

1 sell, calmly looking round with his large expres¬ 
sive eyes in a most entertaining manner, and 
eventually returning to Lis adopted home, where 
Lliere was food and water; therefore neither hunger 
nor thirst could have led him to pay these 
vi&its 

As the warmer days came on, he would sit near 
the opeu window and sing in the sunshine. He at 
leugtli flew out; and I feared that I should not see 
my jiretty Iricml again ; hut towards evening ho 
retiinied to roost, and I closed the window as 
before. He continued to fly away and return thus 
for some time. Then he came in no longer, but 
would bit in a laurel bush close to the window 
and sing most sweetly. By degrees he came less 
frequently, and when birds began to build, I lost 
sight of him. I left the nei<dihourhood shortly 
alter, and with sincere regret bade farewell to the 
hope of seeing my grateful little favourite again. 

I only trust that if he returned and sought fot 
shelter in other winters, he may have found a 
welcome from later occupants of the house. I 
shall never forget lus gratiludo and trustfulness ; 
and all robins will mr his sake be specially 
endeared to me. He was a beautiful specimen of 
his class ; and 1 often thought, in listening to his 
sweet wihl notes, mi* I ill admiring his bright 
brown plumage and his vivfdly red breast, that 
if he hud been a native of some trojacal ijmd, a 
far higher value would have been by most people 


ar: 
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set upoji him. But ‘no man is a prophet in his 
own country and amongst his own kindred.’ 


The second of my recollections in illustration of 
bird-life will be a very brief story to tell; but 
it caused TOthaps more actual amusement than 
©itber of the others. The servants had been for 
some time in the habit, during some very hard 
weather, of feeding a house-sparrow at the kitchen- 
doon and by degrees had lured him into coming 
inside. He grew so tame, that when they were 
sitting at the table he would hop about close to 
their chairs and go in and out underneath the 
table, and in this manner was a constant visitor 
for some weeks. He also subsequently visited 
my portion of the premises, and we became even 
greater friends. When the frost disappeared, I 
thought the sparrow had left us ; for on inquiry I 
found that he had not been seen for some days. 
One warm sunny morning I had opened the 
French-windows, but did not notice him outside, 
when suddenly I heard an extraordinary sound, 
something like the squeaking noise made in using 
india-rubber, or that of love-birds when going to 
roost There on the carpet close to my feet was 
our old friend the sparrow, making an insane ! 
attempt at singing; and the house-sparrow not 
being exactly a song-bird, the nearest approach j 
that he could make to music was the indescribabh^ ^ 
serenade that I had heard. He looked most liuli- ; 


W'arbling his love-song in liis new rok of 


tenor. I have no donbt that he wiis doing his 
utmost to express his thanks for our hos})itality. 
It was the best acknowledgment that he could 
make, the sweetest song that he could sing. Sims 
Beeves could have done no more. After exhaust¬ 
ing all his powers of vocalisation, he Hew awaj% 
and we never, to our knowledge, saw him again. 


The third of my souvenirs probably the inhabi¬ 
tants of towns will consider a purely imaginary 
story, but it is nevertheless strictly true ; and 
country residents, in their constant observation of 
the habits of wild-birds, I have no doubt often 
hear of and witness instances quite as curious. 
Returning home from a long moinitain ramble, I 
saw a poor little newly Hedged bird on the 
roadside, evidently but lately out of the nest; 
though there was neither hedge nor bush near 
to account for its being where it was. 1 took 
it home with me; but doubting whether I 
could rear one so young, I looked about 
to see if I could discover the parent-birds; 
and soon gladly descried two hedge-sparrows 
following me, and evidently in a state of great 
excitement over the collapse of their domestic 
arrangements. Having heard that if a young bird 
be placed in a cage where it can be easily seen 
and heard by the old birds, they will con¬ 
tinue to feed it, I placed the little foundling in 


a cs^e and hnng it on the jporch. The heads of 
the family continued near, but never approached 


the cage; and as the sun was going down, 1 was 
at a loss what to do for the best. After a short 
consideration, I took the, little ‘ waif and stray,’ 
and holding it so that the father and mother 
could clearly see it, I walked slowly towards a 
com-field—only divided by some hurdles from 
the garden—and 8g.w that they still followed me, j 
and continued to do so, till I reached my 
destination. There I held up my protege for a j 
few minutes well in view, and then quietly placed | 


it on the ground, and stood a few paces off await¬ 
ing the rrault. After a short pause, I saw both 
the old birds fly down to the spot where I had 
left their newly-recovered treasure; and so the 
happy family were now reunited. 

About a week afterwards I lyas sitting near 
a window that opened down to the ground, 
and hearing an unusually loud twittenng of 
birds in the garden, I feared that something 
had alarmed them. Close, to the veranda I dis¬ 
covered the two hedge-sparrows and their loved 
one—now strong and able to fly—assembled 
before me, trying their utmost to attract atten¬ 
tion. The old birds were evidently immensely 
proud of their son and heir. I am perfectly 
convinced that they were the same trio. It was 
late in the building season; there had been 
no nests, to my certain knowledge, immediately 
round the house; no young birds had been seen 
near; and in any other case there would in all 
probability have been more than one hedge- 
sparrow hatched. Beyond a doubt this was the 
pleasant termination of the. wreck ashore in which 
1 had so willingly come to th(^ rescue. The visit 
was a thanks-oifering for assistance at a time of 
need. They remained for some minutes triumph¬ 
antly exhibiting themselves, singing and chirping 
to the best of their ability; and then all three 
flew away ‘to fresh fields and pastures new.’ 
Thus ended three scenes in the romance of real 
life. 


IN THE WOODS. 


The followin" lines were .suggested by tlie backward- 
ne.ss of the past season. Flowers which in ordinary 
seasons ought to have bloomed early in May, only iiuulo 
tbeir appearance in June; while in the latter month 
even primroses might be culled in ‘ sheltered nooks.’ 


Fkathert birches here and there 
Trcmlde in the fnigrapt air ; 

Rlowly opening, ash-trees green 
With balt’-folded leaves are seen ; 
May-bloom lingering scarce full-blown. 
By its fragrant breath is known. 


Spring yet lingers—light leaves fall 
From the sweet wild-cherry bjuglis; 

And the poplars slim and t Jl 

Fan with rustling leaves our brows ; 

In some sheltered noak.s that lie 
Fur from sunlight, you may still 
I’luck a jirimrose, if yon will ; 

And on yonder hedge-hank high, 

Uoldcn gorsea, late and f.'iir. 

Perfume all the sunny air ; 

While pale hyacinths, out of date, 
Sweet and faint their odour spread ; 
And tall oxlips brown and dead, 

For aiiotlier 8]iring-time wait! 


And wo hail the Summer gladly. 
Though its footsteiis seem so slow ; 
And the flowers of Spring that blow 
Thu.s in June, smile somewhat sadly. 
Yet the seasons come and go, 

Still obedient to the call 
Of the Hand which ruleth all! 


East Lothiax, June 24, 1879. 
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LITERARY O R K. 

Within the ineniory of middle-aged person's, 
literature has hecotne more significantly an inde¬ 
pendent profession than it ever was before. In 
the early part of ln^t century, as is well known 
fioiii many facetious traditions, an author was 
ordinarily a ]>oor creature who re<|uired a titled 
patron to (ountenance his production, and bespeak 
toi it public favour, lienee the grovelling adula¬ 
tory dedications to noblemen which w'e see in 
old hooks. That sycophantii- ]ieriod hail its day. 
I’hen came the time when writers looked only 
to jmblishers jiosses-ing sulficient enterprise and 
Judgment to purchase and liring their works into 
notice. There is no end of anecdotes about the 
alleged overbearing arrogance of the.se tradesmen, 
and their cruel dealing x towards authors. A 
sad time it was, no doubt, when men such as 
(ioldsmith went about asking publishers to give 
them a few pounds for a poem, a prose fiction, or 
some other product of their genius which they 
timidly offered for inspection. 

,Sad as such a jiictnre of humiliation was, we 
in justice ought not to liurry to the conclusion 
that long .ago juihlishers were a set of heart¬ 
less acoviidrels, w ho made a point of plundering 
authors of their wares. It is to be, recollected 
that .’n these past times there was a ciunparalively 
limited reading or book-buying imblic. Few of 
the operative classes could read or write. Female 
domestics, sempstresses, uml farmers’ wives were 
quite as ignorant. Hardly any among w'hat we call 
the middle classes bought books. Many country- 
towns had no bookseller at all. Only at fairs and 
markets was anything in the shape of pajier and 
print offered for sale, and generally of a verv 
humble kind. A taste for literature of a superior 
order, honoured with the imprints of London 
booksellers, was confined mainly to the wealthy 
in large cities, and to members of the learned 
professions. In some country mansions of the 
landed gentry there was not a single volume in 
general literature, and newspapers were almost as 
rare. With so poor a prospect of customers, the 


publishers required to be cautious in their deal¬ 
ings with writers, however estimable might be 
their productions. Althongli placed in the front 
rank of authors by his poem of ‘ The Traveller,* 
(loldimiith was fain to sell the copyright of his 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’ for five-aud-tw'enty pounds. 

; By no words could we more emphatically refer to 
the mean reward still given for literary exertion 
a hundred years ago, than that so insignificant a 
sum should have been paid for this matchless 
fiction. 

Matters wore not greatly mended in the. early 
years of the pre,sent century. A crowd of novelists 
had growm up to supjily materials for circulating 
libraries, and the price they got for their produc¬ 
tions w’as usually thirty pounds for three volumes; 
which, considering the quality, were dear at the 
money. Miss Edgeworth gained higher rewards, 
still nothing to apeak of. The ‘ Edinburgh' and 
‘Quarterly’ Reviews were now beginning to stimu¬ 
late the public ta.stcfor literature. Though the war 
with France, which was felt to be a kind of death- 
atruggle with Bonaparte, was obstructive of social 
advancement, it did some good, by creating a 
thirst for intelligence through the, new-spapers. 

! Reading was greatly on the increase wheu Scott 
I and Byron burst on the world like unforeseen 
1 meteors. The earlier proems of Scott created quite 
a furor. ^Vhen it was known that two thousand 
guineas had been paid for the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ 
it was received as a fact in autliorcraft which at 
that time had never been p.iralleled. Notwith¬ 
standing this success, Con^lahle was doubtful if 
Scott would shine as a novelist, and olfered him 
ojily seven hundred pounds for ‘ Waverley,’ which 
was refused. It was a mistake keenly regretted, 
for ‘Waverley’ very shortly ran through eight 
editions, and was rapidly followed by other works, 
which were received with an equal amount of 
favour. ‘ There were giants in those days ! ’ We 
have seen jothiug like them since. 

The most remarkable featute in modern literary 
work is the rise of periodicals appealing to large 
nambers of readers. The old five-shilling reviews 
—great in their day—are almost left in the condi- 
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tiim of a Tessel ^xa&ded for want of tide. There 
are novrwetlkljr aad monthlj pexiodicala of a che^ 
whi^ give employment to thousands of 
skilled vmt&a, and which, in point of circulation, 
leave the iold aeBpectabilities immeasurably behind. 
In the Yietovian era, we may be said to have got 
into a new literary world. The dull solemnities 
and political partisanships of the Georgian era will 
no longer do. There has grown up a hatred of 
ehams, and of views perverted by political pre¬ 
judice. Along with the sparkle of humour, 
readers desire to have something like imparti¬ 
ality and common-sense, no matter what may be 
the subject under treatment. 

The revolution has been brought about by a 
demand for light reading consequent on social 
dei'elopinent. It may be admitted tiiat this 
demand is not in all respects wholesome. Many 
writers of fiction seem to draw on the wildest 
fancies, and their productions are pretty much on 
a par with the old Minerva class of novels, the 
remuneration for which was rated at ten pounds 
a volume. Bat besides tliese, there are writers 
of a hi|?lier stamp who devote themselves to the 
composition of fiction on quite a comprehensive 
scale. They sell the product of their brain three 
or four times over. Their novel first appears in a 
weekly or monthly periodical, and according to 
reputation, will be paid by an honorarium varying 
from a hundred to a thousand pounds. While so 
running its course from month to month over 
half a year, advance proofs are transmitted by 
the writer to a publisher in the United States or 
Australia, perhaps both, and there, in these distant 
lands, the novel is appearing in a perioilical at the 
same time it is going on in England. Having done 
its work in the periodicals ail over the globe, it is 
issued in London as a three-volume novel, at a 
guinea and a half, in which shape it flourishes in 
all the circulating libraries. The next fonn it 
assumes is probably tliat of a volume bound 
in cloth at five shillings, which suits a certain 
class of customers. The life is not out of 
it yet. It is reprinted in a volume in small 
type, with a blazing yellow paper cover, at the 
modest price of a shilling. This is the form in 
which it appears on the railway book-stalls ; after 
which usually no more can be made of it. 

For these manifohl successes the novelist has 
to thank the prodigious number and variety of 
readers. In every form iii which the fiction 
appears it suits a particular class, and to every 
cIms in turn it seems new and attractive. In our 
days therefore authorcraft has a scope far beyond 
what was knowm or imagined in fonner times. 
The rewards of literature are increasing in pro¬ 
portion as people are taught to read, and a.s in 
the progress of affairs the taste for literary recrea¬ 
tion is extended. Walter Scott used to say that 
literature was a good cane to walk with, but not i 
a staff to lean upon. Since bis time, literature j 
has become a staff of a very effectual kind. It j 
has risen from amatenrship to a recognised and 
honoured profession. 

London is of course the centre of literary work 
in England, because the metropolis oilers every 
appliance—the library of the British Museum 
ready at all times to aid the literary man in his 
researches, publishers who have business relation- 
ahips with all parts of the world, printers with 
«my appliance in typography, wholesale sta¬ 


tioners who have ever on hand huge stocks of 
paper, artists to promptly furnish every kind of 
mustration, newspapers and mtioal journals to 
record novelties, and added/ to all a literary 
society in which the author fend authoress find 
an a^eeable fellowship. For some kinds of 
literary work, Oxford and Cambridge possess 
peculiar advantages. Edinburgk is less fovour- 
ably situated; yet with the aids generously offered 
by the Advocates’ Library, it maintains a brave 
struggle, while as respects certain departments 
in printing and forwaiding it has an advantage 
over London in the article of cheaper labour. 
Where large impressions have to be produced, 
this is a matter of first concern. With this in 
its favour, the cost of transmitting masses of paper 
and print to branch houses in Loudon is compara¬ 
tively insignificant. Edinburgh, however, labours 
under the drawback of having for the most part 
to procure supplies of the lighter kinds of writing 
from the metropolis. In these days of cheap and 
rapid po.stiige, this is got over to some extent; 
but there still remains the discouraging local 
and national deficiency, arising not only from the 
superior attractions of London, but from the 
constant misexpenditure of excellent brain in 
Scotland on the dreary muddle of sectarianism. 

W^herever produced, English literature is now 
a large matter of export to every English-speaking 
country except the United States, in which there 
are heavy import duties, and no protection from 
I invasion of copyright. A few novelists and other 
writers are able to secure a definite payment for 
advance-sheets ; but the gieat bulk of English 
literature is exposed to unlicensed appropriation 
in the States. In other words, there is no law in 
that country to prevent ajiublisher from reprint¬ 
ing any new book from England he can lay his 
hands on. This is an exceedingly convenient pro¬ 
cess of rearing a business on the brains of British 
writers. While a Loirion publisher is paying 
probably a thousand pounds lor the copyright of a 
book, the American publisher has the pleasure of 
I gettiug the book for nothing. Carricil on from 
year to year on a wholesale plan, this .species of 
appropriation has led to the natural result of dis¬ 
couraging the growth of Auiericuu authorship, 
which for a great nation is not a creditable state of 
things. 

The truth appears to lie that, a.s regards litera¬ 
ture, the United States are under the thraldom of 
a few large publishing concerns in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. They contrive to get 
so heavy aii import duty imposed on English 
books as to keep them out of the country. They 
then proceed to execute reprints from copies pro¬ 
cured by mail, and so keep the market to them¬ 
selves. It is a beautiful instance of trade protec¬ 
tion, wliicb inflicts a wrong on a whole nation to 
serve, the purposes of a few selfish individuals. 
Hitherto there has been an understanding among 
these monopolists, that any one of them who was 
the first to issue au English book should not be 
competed against by others. By priority, he 
acquired a special privilege known as the ‘cour¬ 
tesy of the traile.’ When some unscrupulous indi¬ 
vidual attempted to issue a rival edition, he was 
immediately run down by the pablic.ation of a 
cheaper edition, and thus the monopoly was 
sustained. 

The proper cure for all this is, of coarse, . 








an international law, by which English writers 
would secure copyright in America, and Amerioan 
writers secure copyright in England. But to every 
proposal of this Mnd the Americans, under the 
influence of the confederated publishers of New 
York and other places, have steadily Directed. 
AcJjording to recent accounts, leading members of 
this nnscrupulouS body have been brought to a 
consciousness that some kind of international 
copyright is desirable. The cause of their conver¬ 
sion to a sense of propriety is amusing. In late 
years, publishers have sprung up in Chicago, who 
look with contempt on the ‘ courtesy of the trade,’ 
and possess the tact as well as the means to 
baffle it. When a New York publisher brings 
out an edition of an English novel at a dollar, 
the Chicago tradesman issues an edition of the 
same work at ten cents or fivepence, which at 
once reduces the monopolist to despair. As regards 
that particular book he may as well shut up shop. 
It is a case of diamond cut diamond, out of 
which possibly good may come. 

Circumvented, humiliated, the confederated 
monopolists have taken up new ground. They 
will be content to give British authors copyright 
for their works in America, provided the ■works 
are issued by American publisliers. The meaning 
of this is, that a limited number of firms may still 
have the privilege of keeping everything to them¬ 
selves ; for that would be the result under any 
such arrangement. If not devoid of decency and 
honesty, tliey will frankly unite in promoting a 
sy.stem of international copyright, by which all on 
l)Oth sides of the Atlantic would start fair, and 
1 :dlow freedom of trade in literature to take its 
course. Purely there are large numbens of people 
in the United States who must bo not a little 
ashamed of the .shabby shifts of a few publishers 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, to live 
by tlie systematic reprintin ofEnglisn copyrights, 
and who on reflection would emleavour to put an 
end to a state of things so exceedingly disreput¬ 
able. Meanwhile, we are rather glad that Chicago 
interlopers have had the audacity to break up the 
monopoly of the few firms which have so long 
domineered over the general interests of literature. 
The result can scarcely fail to be beneficial. 

w. c. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITU. 

CHAPTER XXX.—UNDER A CLOUD. 

Lad\ Larpent, after the visit of the Black Miller 
of Pen Ma^y■th, was in anything but an enviable 
frame of mind. The Dowager was, as women go, 
a thoroughly good woman. There might be a little 
worldly rust about her heart, but the heart itself 
was of sterling gold. In truth, her weak point, os 
often happens with us, -was precisely what she 
deemed her strongest coign of vantage, her shrewd, 
cool, prudent head. She had the pride of intellect 
far more than the coarser pride of rank or money. 
If she detected a knavish servant, or struck out a 
wrongful item in a tradesman’s bill, she was vainer 
of her victory than of the fact that heir wealth and 
rank and strength of will made her a personage 
and a power in the land. Now she was wounded, 
galled, stung, and that precisely where the smart 
was sharpest, in that her knowledge of the world 
had to all appearance been gro-ssly at fault. 

She had thought so -u'cll of Hugl>» Ashton ! 


’ Otiier prot%4s she had, iu common parlanee, 
taken up, merely to find them fall short of her 
estimate, or break in her hands. But this noble 
young fmlow bad borne himself hitlieTto with a 
gaUtmtary and a discretion that did credit to her 
choice. Secretly, she had sighed more than once 
m she contrasted her own coxcomb of a son, 
callous, flippant, dead to generous impulse, and 
this brave young Hugh. Had she bat had such a 
son as Hugh Ashton—— But that being impos¬ 
sible, she had cherished v^e projects of future 
promotion for the fisherman of Bala Lake; and all 
the bitterer was the disenchantment that followed. 
Nobody likes to have wasted kindness on an 
unworthy object, and Lady Larpent the least of 
all. And that Hugh was unworthy, the Dowager 
very much feared. She had taken him cm trust. 
Of his past life she knew, save from his own 
lips, nothing at all. And how if his own account 
of his past life had been untrue; how, if he had 
left out something, the mention of which would 
have condemned liiiu! 

That the Black Miller was an enemy of Hugh’s 
she never for an instant doubted. But then, 
enmity is not necessarily co-existent with calumny. 
But for private hate, for private resentment, the 
law would most rarely be invoked to redress 
wrongs or to punish the wrong-doer. Justice 
awaits, in passive attitude and with bandaged eyes, 
the moment wlien the cry of human euftermg shall 
cause her to make use of sword or scales. And 
Ralph Swart had done his work welL Lady 
Larpent hardly knew how much her crafty visitor 
had contrived to suggest, and how little he had 
managed to afhrni. He had said, roundly, l^at 
he intended Hugh to be his own accuser. Ho 
had laid down, as if unconsciously, the lines on 
which the Dowager might act. There was to be 
no formal charge, but merely a query or two; and 
the Black Miller had shewn a grim confidence as 
to the result, which, although unwelcome, was 
contagious. Under the influence of these newly 
formed suspicions, the lady of Llosthuel had 
written to Hugh requesting his prompt attend¬ 
ance at Llosthuel Court. 

I'lic missive sealed and despatched, Lady Lar¬ 
pent awaited, with a nervous impatience that 
surprised herself, the coming of him ■whom she 
had summoned to receive, it well might be, his 
sentence of dismissal and di.sgrace. For a time 
she remained in her study, making an elaborate 
pretence of being extremely busy; but the figures 
in her columns of accounts swam and danced 
before her eyes, and the letters she perused joined 
in one monotonous chorus of ‘Hugh Ashton— 
guilty—guilty—guilty ! ’ Then she locked up her 
letters, and went back to the drawing-room, and 
was absent, moody, ami snappish in her talk with 
her niece, until Maud marvelled what had befallen 
her kind, shrewd aunt, to change her thus. 

‘Captain Ashton—in the study, please, ray Lady,’ 
murmured ob.seijuious Parker; and to the study 
Lady Larpent once more repaired. Hugh wondered 
that his patroness answered his salutation by so 
cold a bow. 

‘ Please to sit down, Captain Ashton,’ said the 
Dowager stiffly, as she took, yith a more judicial 
air than usual, her own seat in her high-hacked 
chair. ‘ 1 have sent for you—on a painiul errand 
tins time, Captain Ashton.’ 

‘Indeed, Lady Larpent 1’ returned Hugh, torn- 
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ing his frank eyes towards his kind old friend, 
whose chained manner puzzled him. 

‘Yes; I have heard—^no matter what—suffice it,’ 
continued the Dowager, ‘ that it seems as though 
you had not told me, Ashton, all that I had a 
right to know.’ 

Hugh started and reddened. Start and flush 
were very slight, but quite sufticient to be marked 
by a keen observer on the look-out for such signs, 
and ready to draw deductions from them. 

* I do not quite, Lady Larpent, apprehend your 
meaning,’ he said. 

‘ I will put the case more clearly,’ resumed 
the Dowager, with a look of annoyance. ‘I do 
not think you have been as explicit with me as— 
as—perhaps you might have been. Are you sure, 
for instance, that your right name is Ashton ?’ 

Again Hugh winced perceptibly. ‘ I bear the 
name as my father bore it,’ he replied with some 
awkwardness. 

‘Of that I am aware,’ rejoined the Dowager 
coldly. ‘ You have led a wandering life, Mr 
Ashton, and it signifies little, no doubt, as to a 
mere name. There is a more important topic 
on which I must speak. Of my own regard for 
you, and—and the high opinion we have all had 
of you, and the debt of gratitude due to the 
reserver of my niece’s life, I need not speak. I 
ave done my best to be your friend, have I not ? ’ 

‘Indeed, Lady Larpent, you have,’ answered 
Hugh; and his handsome young face looked so 
honest and true as he spoke the words, tlmt it 
was almost with a sob, which she turned into 
a cough, that Lady Larpent resumed : ‘The more 
shame for you, Hugh Ashton, then, if, as 1 fear 
is the case, you have deceived me !’ 

‘ Deceived you, Lady Larpent!’ cried Hugh, 
starting to his feet. 

‘Deceived us all, I may say,’ continued the 
Dowager, who, the ice once broken, went on with 
all of a w'oman’s outspoken vehemence of com¬ 
plaint, ‘ since we have all had an opinion of you 
which—which I hope may have been deserved. 
I believed what you told me, the very little that 
you told me, of your past years, as sailor and 
colonist, and was content to take you and your 
father for plain, honest boatmen, with educa¬ 
tion and manners, I admit, superior to your 
station. Since then, it lias come to my ears ’- 

The Dowager hesitated here; and Hugh Ashton 
asked, half sternly: ‘ I have not yet learned what 
it is which has reached your Ladyship’s cars con¬ 
cerning me.’ 

‘That you have not been open with us, and 
candid, and sincere. Captain Ashton,’ answered 
Lady Larpent, eyeing Hugh as though she hoped 
to search his heart with the intensity of her gaze ; 

‘ that you have exercised a reticence—perhaps a 
prudent one—as to secrets which ’- 

‘ Secrets! ’ Hugh could not help repeating the 
word, although he did it with a quivering lip and 
a troubled mien, which added fuel to the fire of 
the Dowagei^s veW natural suspiciotis. 

‘Secrets,’ said tne Dowager, knitting her impe- 
rions brows, ‘ arc never desirable, of course; but 
they need not imply sin or shame. You best 
know, young man, if that which you have hitherto 
kept is innocent or not’ 

‘ Spare me this! ’ muttered Hugh huskily, as 
he shaded his eyes with his open hand and turned 
hia face away. 


‘I have been most friendly towards you, Mr 
Ashton, in thought, and word, and deed,’ pursued 
the Dowager. ‘ It is, then, as f friend that I ask 
of you, has nothing, nothing of serious in)port 
been kept back ? Are you, intact, what you seem 
to be ?' 

‘ You have been well informed, I fear, Lhdy 
Larpent; by what means I cann\)t guess—too well 
informed,’ answered Hugh in a broken voice. 

In the Dowager’s ears this was tantamount to a 
confession of guilt. And yet it wa.s pity of him 
too, she felt, this hidden sin, done years ago, it 
might he, coming home, like a halting Nemesis, 
to this gallant youth, who had seemed the very 
soul of unselfish courage and stainless faith. 
What had he done ? It was difficult to connect 
the idea of Hugh Ashton with any mean crime, 
such as peoples our jails, with forgery or theft for 
instance. But a bushranger’s career of desperate 
adventure might have had temptations lor so 
daring a spirit, or there might bo Idooil on that 
hand—the hand that had saved Iilaud's life ! 

‘ If you could explain ’-began Lady Larpent, 

with weighty patience ; but llugh interrupted 
her. 

‘I cannot!’ he said, with a groan. ‘1 would 

give the best years of my life, if- But that is 

useless now. I had hoped, in an oliscure situation 
and lonely place, that the past might be buried. 
It seems,’ he added bitterly, ‘ tliat I was wrong, 
and that the finger of shame may be pointed at 
me even here.’ 

‘ Then, (,'aptaiu Ashton,’ said the Dowager, ndth 
a touch of magisterial severity, ‘ is it not for your- 
sdf to decide whether you will risk exposure to 
—to unpleasantness, by remaining any longer in 
Tieport i I cannot—that is to say, the lloard 
cannot, deprive you of your post as (Captain of our 
steamer on mere suspicion, certainly. But if you 
stay, and challenge proof of what you scarcely 
alle-ct to deny, the whole story will become public, 
and you could scarcely avoid resigning your 
appointment, even if ’- 

‘You are right. Lady Larpent. Yes ; I feel I 
ought to go,’ returned the young man, hiding his 
face and letting his liead droop sadly upon his 
breast. * What i regret tlie most is the loss — so it 
seems—of your gooil (q.iniun.’ The dejection of 
his attitude, the nuifih'd sound of his low voice, 
moved the Dowager to pity while confirming her 
suspicions. 

‘ I would have given much, Hugh Ashton, to 
have heard j-ou justify’-she said falteringly. 

‘ The task, though 1 would lay down my life for 
it, is beyond me,’ said the young man gloomily. 

‘ I can hut go, and that, Lady Larpent, I will do at 
once. May 1 hope that you will be silent as to 
W’liat you have beard '/ ’ 

‘ Certainly I will, if you consent to quit Treport 
without delay,’ rejilied the Dowager. ‘ Nor do 
I forget your services to the family, or your 
good conduct here. Money may enable you to 
go abroad, and efface, by time and distance, the 
memory of the past. If a cheque for four hundred 
pounds, or five - - 

‘ I thank you, Lady Larpent; but I need for 
nothing,’ answered Hugh, drawing himself up to 
his full heightj and speaking with a quiet dignity 
that became him well ‘ The day may come, per¬ 
haps, when you may regret the severe judgment 
which you have formed of me.’ He said no more, 
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but, with a slight iuclination of the head, turned 
and left the room and the house. The last glance 
of the young sailor’s sad, proud eyes haunted the 
Dowager’s luemory ^for many a day afterwards. 

. CHAPTER XXXL—FAREWELL, MAUD. 

It was a hriglft and beautiful morning which 
dawned upon the west of England, on the day 
following that ot; which Hugh Ashton had saved 
the bird-hunter’s life, and had his own unsatis¬ 
factory interview with Lady Larpent. He was 
not one to loiter or to lose time when once his 
mind was made up, and already his few and 
simple preparations for departure had been effected. 
He had written to the Secretary of the Board, his 
employers, giving in the resignation of his com¬ 
mand. The keys of the lockers in his cabin on 
board the steamer, with the telescope and some 
other objects belonging to the Tug and Salvage 
Company, ho had intrusted to old Captain Trawl’s 
care on behalf of their lawful owners. Ilis owm 
boxes were packed, and w'ere to remain under the 
charge of his late kiml host, until he should write 
to indicate the address to which they were to be 
forwarded. 

A harder task than these merely mechanical 
duties Hugh Ashton found to he that of bidding 
farewell to his good friends beneath ■whose roof 
he dwelt, and without explaining the cause of 
his abrupt departure. That the young Caidain 
of the WTs'/ern Mui'l shouM suddenly throw uj) 
liii! appointiuenl, quit tlio lowji in wliich he had 
come to he regavd(‘d with liking and resjtect, and 
renounce the oecnpalion in which lie had alreaJy 
won high credit with all, seemed utterly unac¬ 
countable. That Lady Ijarpent was somehow con¬ 
nected with Hugh’s aiiparently capricious change 
of jihins, Avas easily to be conjectur(‘d ; hut what 
could be the reasons that could have induced the 
imperious Lady Paranioiri. of Llostbuel to desire 
tile absence of one who bad so lately Viecn a lu'inie 
favourite, and whose conduct since liis promotion 
had surely been such as to contimt the most exact¬ 
ing patroness that ever lived! The thing was 
inexplicable. 

Hugh, who alone possessed tlie key to the 
enigma, shook his liead sadly when the old Clap- 
tain and his grand-thuighter questioned him on 
the subicctf of his abrupt change! of plans. ‘ I.)u 
not ask me, dear friends, why I must leave you. 

Some day, jicrhaps- But now 1 can merely tell 

you that go I must, and that the Western Maid 
will never know my tread upon her deck again.’ 
He avoided all unneces.saty leave-takings. ‘ Wish 
Long Michael, and the crew, and the good fishor- 


Uaptain ; ‘i snau not go among uiem again lor 
a last hand-shake, hut would rather get quietly 
out of Treport.’ 

Hugh had decided wisely when he determined 
not to bid his outspoken acquaintances on Treport 
quay and its vicinity a personal adieu. It was 
of coarse impossible to take a crowd into his con¬ 
fidence, and there would have been remonstrance, 
and regret, and cheering; for no stranger in the 
little coast town had ever become in so short a 
space of time one-half so popular as Hugh Ashton 
had done. As it was, he said farewell, sorrowfully 
enough, to his friends at the cottage door, and set 


off on foot, with stick and bundle, like any poor 
sailor going to seek employment in some distant 

{ jort. At the garden gate he turned for a last 
ook at the CTOup that remained, sadly watching 
him beside the door. There was the gray-hairea 
old Captain, leaning on a staff, and by no means 
the sturdy figure to look upon that he had been 
a few short months ago; there was pretty Rose, 
with her affianced husband by her side; and there 
was the dwarfish form of *Nezer, holding back 
the dog, which struggled boisterously in its efforts 
to follow Hugh. The young man waved his hat 
to them in token of farewell, and then was lost 
to sight. 

Hugh had come into Treport, when first nomi¬ 
nated to the command of the steamer, cheerily 
enough, and with fair prospects opening out before 
him. He was leaving the place now, sorrowful 
and weary-hearted, but steadfast as a sleuth-hound 
to the purpose to the fulfilment of which, he had 
devoted his young life. IMany thoughts passed 
through his busy brain os he climbed the steep 
hill-side, choosing unfrequented paths and by¬ 
lanes, where he was not likely to meet any who 
knew him. It would have been painful to him 
to have to stop and converse now with one who 
had made his acquaintance during his brief season 
of jirosperity, and could not now perhaps refrain 
from expressions of curiosity or condolence. Once, 
from a turn in the road, he looked down upon 
the sea-side portion of the town, where the gabled 
houses clustered thickly together, wdiere the nets 
were hung to dry from masts protruding from 
tlie windows, and Avhere, in the quay-poof itself, 
in the midst of sails of many colours—orange, 
tawny, and red—lay the Western Maid, taut and 
trim. He shook his head .sadly, and walked 
resolutely on. 

Threading his way by devious tracks and those 
sinuous lanes which in country places often appear 
h) have sprung spontaneou.sly into existence, so 
trifling aj)pear3 to be tbeir utility to the common¬ 
weal, Hugh at length drew near to Llosthuel. 
The Court, as has been said, stands nobly forward 
I on a swell of rising ground, and commands a 
j pretty prospect of Trejinrt nestling below, and a 
I grand one of cliff and headland, and the measure- 
: less Atlantic flashing far away. But tlie grounds 
are le.ss notable than the house, ilany a Kent 
or Sussex squire witli only three or four poor 
annual thou.sands to form his rent-roll, ha.s a far 
more spacious an<l stately demesne to girdle in 
his red-brick Hall than had my Lady Larpent 
I of Llostliuel, who was so rich. The fact is that 
Cornish gentlemen of fair estate, like French 
viscounts or Belgian barons, were in bygone times 
less desirous of privacy than Avere those of the 
squirearchy who dAvelt east of tlie Tamar, and 
thus there was a tract of uiiinclosed common land 
which came very near to Llosthuel Court. 

Hugh Ashton knew the place aa'cII. It was a 
spot where the wild rocks, Avith golden gorse and 
yellow broom rooting themselves in every cleft 
and crcA'ice, came close up to the tall paling that 
shut in the AA'ell-kcpt rose-garden of the Court 
No contrast could huA'c been greater than that of 
the barren tract out.side that charmed barrier— 
with its scarce grass and brown heather, the bushes, 
the hare stones, and a few black pine-trees bent 
and distorted by years of hopeless contest with the 
mighty sea-Avintl—and the trim parterres and velvet 
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hmm aftd colot;^ mthin. Bat, bare, 

bleak, aad tinuiTitiBg iM.tbe ragged patob of rock^ 
oemiaoa la»d might be^ it airorded to Hugh 
Ashton the opportooit^ which he sought, to gaze 
from a&r, unseen, at Mmid’s windows, and to bid 
her an utasqpoken farewell. With a lover’s inge- 
auitf, be had found out, in the courae of his occa- 
sional viints to the Court, which were the apart- 
meate that the Dowager had assigned to her beau* 
tifal niece. Those curtains of white and pink 
belonged probably to Maud's own chamber ; the 
blue silken ones beyond, to the morning-room 
attached to it. Might it not be possible that if he 
did but watch long enough, ho might catch a 
glimpse of Maud herself at a window ! He smiled 
sadly enough at the boyish dream. No ; he 
should not see her then; should see her, perhaps, 
never more. Never more! To a lover, that 
means much ; means the loss of life’s choicest zest 
and savour, a dull graynoss in the pellucid atmo¬ 
sphere mid the sparkling sky, an une!i->y sense 
that there is something out of tune in the grand 
harmonies of the universe. And it uas probable 
enough that Hugh and Maud, the one so high in 
station, and beauty, and ]>rospective wealth, the 
other destined to earn a livelihood by dint of 
sheer hard work, would never meet again. Would 
she quite forget him I he wondered. And did slie 
care for him, even a little, even as a friend of | 
humble degree? for. mindful of the ditference of j 
position, he had never breathed to her a word lliat 
could reveal his love. 

And yet how he loved her! how warmly and 
how truly, and yet with a knightly devotion and 
tenderness such as we are a])t to consider as having 
died out with the death ol the he.st era of semi-, 
mythic chivalry. Had Hugh Imt lived six cen¬ 
turies before, he would have worn Maud’s colours, 
and broken lances in tournament and hattle-field 
for the fame of her beauty, and perhajis touched | 
her heart, at last, by the renown ol gallant deeds j 
of derring-do performed for her dear sake. As it i 
was, he was leaving Treport—he know it—under | 
a cloud of most undeserved disgrace. He liad i 
innocently forfeited Laily Larpent’s good opinion ; 
and he shrunk from the thought that Miss Stan¬ 
hope, like the rest of the world, might put some 
uncharitable construction upon hia abrupt exit ^ 
from Treport. i 

‘Farewell, Maud—farewell I’ he murmured, as' 
his gacc lingered long ui>on the wimlows ol the 
rooms she occupied at Llosthuel. ‘1 go, jKildrce j 
in silence, burying in my breast the love I have , 
not dared to tell. Shall I—can I- ever hojie to ' 
win her—over hope that Maud will be my wife i 
It seems the mere madness of presninjihon even to 
(fream of such a future of bliss. What am J in 
her eyes ? Merely, no doubt, a ]>oor fisherman, 
who once had the luck to render her a service, j 
.and was rewarded for it by a promotion tliut j 
turned out to be short-lived. And yet I have | 
rights'—could 1 but venture 1o claim lliem—and , 

a word from me would- But the woid must 

remain unspoken! ’ | 

Very sad, to judge by the almost despairing 
Gxprowiion of his handsome young f.ice, were the 
thoughts that now traversed the brain of Hugh ^ 
Ashton. Twice he turned, as though to leave the i 
place, and twice he checked hims(df, oml a>,Min i 
fixed his eyes upon the house that Judd ftic 
beautiiul girl whom he felt to be so hoiieleissly out i 


ofhkreaeh. ‘N(W'ftr,neirer!* he mxd^tered at length. 
‘ The Dowag^ heisw, so before, was quite 
changed wImu that accursed ijjpmonr, whence 1 
know not» came to her ears, iktmuld see that she 
looked on me as a sort of outlw-—outlawed for no 
fault of his own, it is true, buP none the less to be 
hounded and hunted out of the pli^. So dread¬ 
ful and so tenacious is the stain of imputed gaUt 1 
And he, so noble and pure and gentle, lived and 


died, without right being done, hidden from the 
face of day; aud I alone, perhaps, of all the world, 
believe in the cruel wrong that he endured so 
meekly.’ 

Hugh was silent fbr a space, and then, with 
a last lingering look at the windows of the 
two pretty rooms, he murmured once more; ‘Fare¬ 
well, Maud, farewell I ’ aud tore himself away. 
Ten minutes of hard walking brought him to a 
lurapike road, down which he turned almost 
mechanically, as if he cared not whither he 
went, now that Treport was left behind him. 
‘Farewell, sweet Maud—my love, mj love- of 
that, at least, they cannot rob me,’ he siud bitterly, 
as be looked back and caught one more distant 
view ol‘ Llosthuel, aud then in silence pursued 
his way. 


H A 1’ r Y L A N D. 

Ov the coast of .Suffolk, and not farliom Ipwsich, 
there is a certain nea-snle place called Fclixstow, 
wliicli as yet is little known to touiists. Tiiejv 
we have spent such delighllul days that we have 
chriatenod it llapjiy Land; aud in gratitude toi 
tlie enjoyment, we are glad to let others know 
of a spot whore they can chcape from foshiuii, 
brass-bands, nigger miu-trels, barrel-organs, ami 
rapacious l.mdhulios. 

('oiue therefore reader, and ,|i>in us in Ibqipy 
Land, Bundle up a few lliinjh, not losbionable : 
take your ticket for i^wwich, and drive theme 
to Feiixstow ; aud w'lieu you arrive at the dear 
little spot, engage one of its pretty cottages, 
and prepare lor a week or two of pure unsoplnsti- 
cated enioymeiit. Our neighbours to llie light and 
hdt in the rowm wlncli cmi cottage is situated, aie 
old larni-servants who liave got on, saved a bit 
of money, and can now afford to live in a seven- 
roomed cottage, with pretty gaidcn^ raile<l fiom 
tlie road and each other bv a low w<s»den fence. 

In front ol iis is a barley-lield, witli houses, afioiil 
lour or live, dotted here aud tlierc at the fuiflier 
end. AVe are on the cliff, down which w’e shall 
ask you to come prestiilly. The view beyond the 
barley-fiidd from the window of our cotl.igeparlour 
giie.s only a thin line of sea, on which u steamer, 
shijis, or fishing-boats are passing. 

How delighted are we when we find ourselves 
taking a caj) of five o’clock tea in such surround¬ 
ings ! How luxurious the fiowe,rs! AVas there 
ever such bailey ! And tlieii the sea ; and better 
still, the gloiious energy-giving breeze ! We are 
iniiiutient now to be olf and away on the beach. 
AVe have not far to go. A hundred yard.s takes 
ns to the en<l of our roa<l, which is struggling into 
life. It will be a street some day'. Now there are 
blocks ol small houses only at intervals, with gaps 
between; and opposite, the barley-field holds its 
own. But we feel the day is coming w’hen half 
our hapjnncss will be removed away, and the 
golden barley will have given place to bricks and ' 
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moziar for ever. Still we imist set meet teeaiiltt 
in this way. At tihe comer, we come the 
ooe provision-sliwD >tn the i^aoe. What axt olio 
podinm it ia t l|dst>ofilce, baker, grocer, shoe-' 
maker, battmaapitov'shop, druggist, all in oats 
It is here we nm tne botcher from the nearest 
village fails us, for something to make good his 
foigetfolnesa and to feed oar ravenoui appetites. 
We won’t say anything about his prices. Natu¬ 
rally a man expects to be paid handsomely if he 
sets up a shop on a cliff, and finds himself without 
a competitor for the custom of a place whose 
inhabitants, judging from ourselves, are always 
hungry. 

But now we are at the edge of the cliff. What 
air! We stop to inhale and admire. Along 
the top there is a pathway, and seats for those 
who are not inclined to descend, where the breezes 
can ble.s3 them all day long while they lounge 
with book and ijcncil. Theie is a wi<le spread of 
beach beneath their feet, but it is disfigured for a 
good way by breakwaters at regular distances. The 
fsea has encroached so much of late years, that 
these have been found indispensable to prevent it 
(lamagiiig the shore, and even washing away the 
buildings. As an instance of this, a local informant 
tells of a ‘famous castle that once stood on the 
edge of one of the cliffs as being wholly lost, and 
the ground on which it stood is now far out at 
sea.’ 

But tliese breakwaters do not extend all the 
length of the beach, and where they do, are much 
appreciated by the youngsters, who play gyni- 
Jia.stics over them ; to say nothing of tlie older 
children, who find them comfortable resting-posts 
when lounging on the shingle. Beyoud them, on 
each side, there is a good stretch of shingly and 
sandy beach, where w’e can w'alk for miles, and 
find the way pleasantly beguiled. For are we not 
looking out fur (liiiigs w’e never met with before 
until we came to llappy ! .ind, which is full of 
interest Jbr the curiosity-Jiuuter I Here we come 
upon a beautiful bit of carnelian ; there, a shaik’s 
tooth (an antediluvian shark, be it remembered). 
Then again a wonderful impression left in stone 
of some dead-and-goiie animal. All that loose 
fdiinglo w(! see, now that we know these treasures 
are to he found for the seeking, how interesting it 
all becomes! Hour after hour we sit grovelling 
among the .stones if perchance among them we can 
be lucky I'Dougb to find a fossil; and then what 
a shout of delight when one is discovered! 
We think of Hugh Miller, and wish we had his 
books at hand, that we might search in them, and 
find out all about the specimen, which we shew 
as a trophy of our perseverance and our ignorance! 

‘ Antediluvian ’ we cry indefinitely, and are satis¬ 
fied. 

But we don’t find camelians only; amber and 
jet are to be picked up by the diligent searcher. 
Wc saw one splendid bit of amber measuring nine 
inches in length by four broad and three in 
depth, which had been picked up on this beach, 
and purchased by a resident friend of the lucky 
finder; for this was a very‘lucky find,’ by no 
mean.9 common, the amlier and jet found here 
being in small quantities, as a rule. 

But what are these ‘finds’ to the treasures of 
antiquity that lie buried in the cliff, or crag 
as it is called liere, filled full of prehistoric 
remains ? If you take a knife and out a piece of 


tbft- left; sandy seek,.you find that it ii composed 
of Bflthixw btit nulvet^ae^ ah41»—{hells that »beim 
Bun, or Ja^th might have picked np thc^ 
been wandeiring hero as little boys before the 
Flood. Now and again we come upon perfect ebeltn 
pajeserred throngbout-tije a^ in their bed 
sand, and cairefmly we handle them. They are 
yellowed time, and veMmhle even to brittle¬ 
ness. Some are scallops, others whelks, whose 
spires turn the reverse way to their brethren of 
the present day! We also find some exquisite 
minute shells, that we manage to pick out whole 
from the debris. 

But the things that are most novel to ns are 
the coprolites. Imagine polished-looking black 
pebbles of all sizes and shapes, varying in form 
from a smooth round black beau to a large 
turkey’s egg, some long, some short, some roilnd ; 
in fact they must be seen to be realised. A slight 
thing will break them, and the substance looks 
as if it could he reduced easily to powder. Our 
local informant declares ‘that no one has satis¬ 
factorily accounted for their origin, but it is sup¬ 
posed to have something to do ivith antediluvian 
animals.’ Science has discovered a means of 
reducing it to a manure which is used for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. 

Anxious to discover some of these old-fashioned 
things, we started off one afternoon to some copro- 
lite pits near; for pits have been dug inland to keep 
the scattered fragments together which the pickers 
are employed to collect. Here we found a mound 
of these pebbles, of all kinds and sizes. Among 
them we came upon a petrified crab; and we have 
seen, though we were not fortunate enough to find, 
a whale’s ear, also in a state of petrifaction, that 
was found here. Some fossilised bone, one crab, 
five sharks’ teeth, and some coprolites, consoled us 
instead, and w'e returned well satisfied with our 
plunder. 

The sea-bathing here deserves especial mention. 
The machines are the best ever built, and the 
attendance excellent. The water is buoyant; but 
unlesss a swimmer, we do not recommend any one 
leaving bold of the long ropes attached to the 
machines, by which the most timid bather is given 
confidence and can defy the rudest waves. A 
boat is always on the beach in case of accidents, 
but no instance is on record of any one having 
been drowned. 

llappy Land is one of the few places still 
left to us where ladies go ungloved, and forget 
that they ever looked into Le FoUet; v'here sober 
men of banks and business do not scorn to be • 
seen on the back of a donkey; where a gallant 
but choleric officer i.s not ashamed to be seen 
at his garden gate looking out impatiently for 
the milkman who is keeping him waiting for his 
breaklast. In fiict, this ‘ waiting for the milkman,’ 
Jug in hand, is a morning rendezvous, and ends 
in a'gossip about A’arious matters of local interest 
with our neighbours to the right and left. 

The drives about arc as ple^wnt^ as indif¬ 
ferent roads can make them. Being in Suffolk, 
of course we drove to Ipswich to see the Museum 
(one of the best of its kind in all these counties), 
and to lunch at the Jlldte Eorse of Pickwickian 
notoriety. Wo were shewn up into No. 27 
liedroom, where Mr Pickwick was supposed to 
h|ive strayed in, and to his confusion found 
when too late that it belonged to another, and 
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all that, 1 likes the panon best, for i& ehmch he 
do pray “ as well for the body as the sotaZ,” But 
the minister, he oil for sowL*' / 

Who wotudn’t have stood f ehu a treat after 
IP tothcheon we sallied forth in that ! Dickens would have lo4d him. A friend 
Lane, at the bottom of which was declared they must have known each other, for ha 
passage in which *Sam Weller' has a face, our Jehu^ that tmnm one ^k.to 
w emerge from a green gate — Cruikshank, who has immortaliapd or one like 
I gate by which Mr Pickwick it, in one or more of his characteristic illustacations. 
iswer for his conduct before the We only wish we could convey the tone and 
■ate. We had some trouble in gesture with which each remark was made, and 
to facilitate matters asked an then perhaps our readers would enjoy our drive 
taniling at her house-door if she with Jehu as much as we did, and laugh as 
Mr Pickwick’s gate. heartily. Perhaps, however, they may yet have 

! say ? Peek'- the opportunity of doing so for themselves. 


that other a lady, There are the identical 
eartains oat of widdi he popped his vener¬ 
able bead ta see a la/fy at her toilet, All hail, 
i m a g intdl^ tha^ .eoala so convert illusions into 
jnintiaBi AlUa laheheon we sallied forth in 
' aafeOtilli 4 ^ At^ol Lane, at the bottom of which was 

passage in which *Sam Weller' has 
• 11 #'"* 3w TVotto emerge from a meen gate’— Crui. 
Idm 'IKt&e green gate by which Mr Pickwick it, in 
■was taken to answer for his conduct before the We 
Ipswich magistrate. We had some trouble in gestn 
finding it; and to facilitate matters asked an then 
elderly female standing at her house-door if she with 
knew which was Mr Pickwick’s gate. hearl 

\ ‘Mr 'oo, did ye say ? Peek’- the c 

* Pickwick,’ we reiterated. _ 

‘Na. I’ve lived ’ere naigh upon twanty year, 

and I niver bard of Mr PeekweeL’ T. 

‘ Not Dickens’s Pickwick ? ’ we asked. 

* Ay; I knaws Dickens, and read about ’m 

when I had my sight; but I don’t know no Mr Mr 
P eekweek.’ t’ent 

So we left her, regretting she had missed one tellei 
great pleasure in her life. as tl 

We mode some valuable acquaintances among be for 


THE SCOTTISH BANKER’S DILEMMA, 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

Mr Ddfp, the worthy and respected agent of the 
Central Bank at Tollkirk, was startled by bis 
teller, Jiimes Hamilton, coriung to him to say, Just 
as the banker had signed the last official letter 
before proceeding to lock up the safe; ‘I am 


the humbler but well-to-do folk, and found them I sorry to saj, sir, the cash appears to be one 


the best of company. We shall not soon forget hundred pounds short.’ .Tames was very pale as 
one drive W'e took, when our Jehu—an old man of , he spoke, and iU‘S]>ite his cHorto to prevent it, his 
seventy-two—volunteered to act as cicerone. Of, voice trembled. A .stranger could not have told 
course we w’anted to know who lived in every I whether the youth’s agitation was the lesult of 
well-looking house we jiassed, and his de.scriptious , fright or guilt. 


hundred pounds .short.’ James was very pale as 
he spoke, and des]nte his cHorto to prevent it, his 
voice trembled. A stranger could not have told 


were unique. The School-board is busy here, and 
their bright red buildings aiv jdeiitilully scattered 
about in dilferent villages. 

‘Well, Jehu,’ we asked, ‘and what is the effect 
of all this learning t Is it making the people 
better or worse 1 ’ 

‘Warse !’ he grunted. ‘1 niver had no lamin’, 
nor my old ’ooman, nor niver wanted it. 1 
worked [worked]; and they be all lary.’ 

‘Ah! there is a pretty place. Whom does that 
belong to ? ’ we cned. 

‘ That there,’ giving the horses a flick with his 
whip—* that there bmong to a maid. She’s fifty 
year old, and got a bit of money, and she’s niver 
bought a 'usband. Yoo shuld hear bar speak. 
She’s got a meetin’-’ousc. Oh, she’ll talk to ye, 
and give ye a little book to read, and tell ye aboot 
no end o'things; but’—giving a knowing look 
round—‘ she'11 niver give ye neither bite nor 


On we went, passing farm after farm, until w’e 
reached a public-house, where Jehu without per- j outer office wnth a very grave face. Mr Duff, who 
mission pmled up to refresh his thirsty palate f lived with his family, as I'j customary in .Scotland, 

a 1__ _.1.- 1 . ..i i _ 1 1 A 


Mr Dufl knew him tun well to kf the latter 
alternative dwell in hii maid for even a moment; 
but the l.uV'i e.\(.dement wa-. somewhat infection-, 
and it wut. willi |nsL a httU' throb that he replied : 
‘You’re joking, Jamie.’ Mi Dull leaned liaik m 
Ins chair and nibbled the le.iUier-end of his qmll 
as he looked m the lad’s face. 

‘1 was nevci more senous lu mj life,’ leiterakd 
Hamilton. 

‘ It is pome maie’s-iuist, depend upon it,’ said 
Mr Duff in a tone Ihul {laitly leassmed tlie pool 
fellow. ‘ Have you been very busy at the desk 
to-day, James ! ’ 

I ‘ Tliat IS the mystery oi it, sii ; we liavc not 
been busy. Hardly thiee j)age.s of oxu cash-Jiook 
are filled.’ 

‘A hundred pounds! Hm ! I am going u]v 
stairs to dinner. In the meantime, check your sum¬ 
mations and your cash, and by-aiid-by 1 ’ll come 
in to lock up the safe witli ye.’ 

I’he teller went from the banker’s room to the 


with a glass of ale. 

‘Do you always pull up for beer?’ we 
inquired. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he replied patronisingly. ‘I likes 
to help them to pay the rent.’ 

We got on theology at last, and here Jehu came 
out strong. 

‘Do ye know [pronounced like cov)] the prayers 
I say ivery day ? I prays in the mornin’^that I 
may do as much good as I can all the day, and as j 
little harm.’ | 

But best of all was when he descanted upon | 
Church versus Dissent, or Parson versus Minister. 

‘ Wall, yoo see the parson he hev tithes ten-and- 
sixpenee in the acre; yes, that ’a what oi pays ’ 
(for Jehu rents land as well as being a cab pi^t- 
prietor); ‘ and the minister he hcv none. But for 


in the very commodious Iiouse att.ichcd to the 
bank, sent Ids letters to bi' copied by the junior 
clerk, ami tlum went lei.curely up-stairs to dinner. 

Mr Dutfs was, for a man w’lio does not object 
to permanent residence in a provincial town, a 
very easy and pleasant mode of life. His work 
was not hard, uor ■were his responsibilities very 
heavy. He liad a pretty and comfortable home 
in an old-fashioned country town, and although 
his wife lay in the churchyard on the brae by 
the river-side these ten years, still he had two 
of the prettiest girls in Tollkirk—Minna and Mary 
Duft’ (besides Jenny, the married daughter, who 
liv^d in Edinburgh), w'hosc delight it was to make 
his life sunny and happy. lie was naturally- 
being known to possess private means, and on 
account of his official capacity as the dispenser 
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of discounts and custodian of the wealth of the 
neighbourhood ^ man of some importance in Toll- 
kira, and forine\ ttatt oL as well as moved in, 
ToUkirk’s best sodlly'. Me was m^istrate and 
farmer as well akAanker; and on Sundays, for 
many a long yasrAe had stood beamiim behind 
‘the plate* at the entrance to the ‘aald kirk,* 
Everybody knew*him, and he knew everybody; 
and perhaps nobody respected him the less because 
he pretty well knew to within a pound or two 
what every ratepayer on his side of the county 
was worth, financially. 

He took life very easy, as I have said ; making 
no undue fuss when an accommodation bill was 
presented to him, if he knew—as he was certain 
to know—the pedigree and progress through life 
of drawer and indorser. He was respected too 
by his Edinburgh employers as a man of prudence 
and Sagacity, who never made bad debts, never 
troubled them with applications for rise of salary 
or transfer of agency -whose books always stood 
the minutest inspection, and who, speaking gene¬ 
rally, w’anted no favours from them. Jlather, 
granted favours, by occasional invitations to visit 
him at Tollkirk, where there is unsurpassed trout 
and salmon fishing, besides magnificent ‘links’ 
for golf, and where the local distillery yields a 
liquid of more than local reputation. I'ho city- i 
birds were not slow to accept such invitations, j 
Mr Duff being over a tumbler of toddy the best ! 
of company, and generous in the matter of horses j 
and fishing-rods. The chief inspector of the bank j 
came often enough to woo the fair Jenny, the i 
eldest of tlie family, and took lier away with him | 
otic summer day, to the general bereavement of j 
Tollkirk. 

I’lie banker did not hurry over dinner on the 
particular afternoon of wliich I write. When he 
went ujvstairs he did not give a secoml tliuught 
to James Hamilton’s pale face, but quietly settled 
himself in his arni-chaii, '.i.er doing justice to 
his simple rejmt, to re.ul for the second time 
the nqiort of his own recent great speech at the 
larochial board, giv(.Mi at lengtli in the Tollkirk. 
IcraUl, tile fine roll of his own —somewhat 
imjiroved—spokmi sentences seen in black and 
white, communicating a pleasing sense of com- 
])lacencc and inqiortance as intlucncing public 
opinion. It was nearly seven o’clock before Mr 
Dull’ remembered that he had not yet locked up 
his safe, and that his clerks were probably waiting 
below fur him. lie was .surprised when he opened 
the office-door—leading to the hall of his house— 
to find Hamilton still bending over his cash-book 
with an expression of deep anxiety on his face, 
and bundles of bank-notes lying on the desk 
before him. 

‘ What, Jame.s, still in a fog?’ he asked cheer¬ 
fully as he came in. ‘ Not found your difference, 
eh?’ 

‘I am a hundred pounds short, sir, without 
doubt’ 

Hamilton had toiled through every entry over 
and over again, had counted and recounted his 
bundles of notes, and now had a very sharply 
defined fear in his heart, and a vision in the back¬ 
ground of his imagination of a dearly loved old 
mother waiting for him at home, and who was 
ill able to bear the responsibility of such a loss— 
if loss it should prove to be. 

‘A mare’s-nest, I’ll be bound,’ Mr^Duff said 


good-paturedly, taking Hamilton’s place before 
the oMfti-book. Very carefully and with a 
eye he went over each entry; very carefnily 
too he counted the cash, and recounted it; bat 
only to find that Hiumlton’s words were too tree. 
The cash was nhdoahte(il;f one hundred ponndii 
i^ort. ' 

‘I think we had betlM’ sleep over it,* Mr Duff 
said at last, looking at his watch. ‘ The difference 
will turn up in the morning, yon may depend 
upon it.* Then the cash and books were carried 
into the safe, and the office closed for the night. 

Poor Hamilton lay awake nearly .all night 
thinking over some probable clue to the where¬ 
abouts of the missing money. Never before had 
he loft the bank with such a dread on his mind, 
for he felt certain he had gone over each item of 
the day, that he had not over-paid any one to 
such an extent; and he knew that on him 
devolved the responsibility to make good any sudh 
I deficiency. He hardly spoke to his mother as he 
ate wdiat she called his ‘ ruined dinner ’—spoiled 
by three long hours’ waiting in the oven ; nor 
could she get from him all through the evening a 
hint of the cause of his trouble. She guessed, and 
hinted that perhaps Minna Duff, ‘ the little flirt,’ 
had something to do with his gloom; for she knew , 
how her boy’s lieart hi}' in regard to the banker’s 
younger daughter ; but her sou’s reply was equi¬ 
valent to a snub. 

He was in the office two hours before official 
bank-hours on llie following morning; but no 
trace of the missing money could be found. Dur¬ 
ing tlie day, all the banker’s customers who 
had on the previous day been paid large sums, 
were asked to check their payments ; but when 
four o’clock arrived and the cask had again to be 
counted, tlie balance still sliewod one hundred 
pounds short. If the money had been paid away 
in (UTor, no man had been honest enough to return | 
it. Then fur the first time in the history of the 
; Tollkirk bramdi, a deficiency in the cash had to be 
i reported to the head office. A hundred pounds 
, to a rich man may seem a small matter ta 
j worry over; but to James Hamilton, whose yearly 
I salary, after ten years’ faithful and conscientious 
i service, did not amount to one hundred pound.s, 
i and whose mother—save for the help of a trifling | 
j annuity left by her husband—was in great measure 
I dependent upon him—the liability to refund this 
i sum weighed heavy. He became anxious and 
nervous, not being altogether certain that the 
authorities of the bank might not suspect him of 
having appropriated the mone}’’; and from veiy 
nervousnes.s was guilty during the next few days 
of making several small mistakes in his cash deal¬ 
ings, which confirmed him in the belief that he 
j had paid the money to some unscrupulous rascal 
who did not mean to acknowledge it. 

It seemed an age, although in reality bar^ a 
month had passed, before a note from Mr Tait, 
the chief inspector (Mr Diift’ s son-in-law) set the 
matter at rest. ‘ In consideration,’ the note ran, 

‘ of the admirable mode in which the business of 
the branch at Tollkirk lias hitherto been conducted, 
the Directors have agreed to wipe off the defi¬ 
ciency in cash, which it may be hoped will yet turn 
up and be re-credited ; but in doing so it must be 
firmly kept in view that the Directors by no means 
establish the present case as a precedent, and 
nmst remind the gentleman who has charge of the 
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bank’s cash at Tollkirk tliat at no future time 
%vill the Directors be dispo-sed to relieve him of 
the responsibility attaching to his office.’ 

* There, Jamie ; take tltat to your mother,’ 
sdid Mr kind.ly, handing the official note 

to Hamilton. ‘I thought Peter would manage 
it’ (refexring to his son-in-law, the inspector); 

we. maun ca’ canny,’ said the banker, relaps- 
isg into broad Scotch, to put the reproof, if such 
U. imght be called, in the gentlest form, to spare 
thn iaA’s ieeUugs. 

Thmre were tears of relief in Hamilton’s eyes as 
she read the note. ‘That is generous treatment, 
?;• i i was afraid they would roup [sell by auction] 

: ito and my old mother out of Tollkirk.’ 

: ' * Boup ye ? I couldn’t spare ye, lad.’ 

Then the youth went home to Ms mother 
jubilant, a burden lifted from him. 

But on the next evening, after business hours, 
Hamilton’s face was whiter than ever. His hands 
were trembling as he fumbled over his cash, and 
‘ ^t’ and ‘re-cast’ the long columns of figures in 
his oash-book. It was market-day, a busy day, 
and large sums had passed into and out of his 
hwids. To his horror, he found his cash three 
hundred pounds short! He had not the courage 
on this occasion to go to Mr Duff’s room with his 
;^aint. But the banker saw at once as he passed 
through the office on his way up-stairs that some¬ 
thing was wrong. 

‘ You are late, Mr Hamilton,’ (Mr Duff never 
in a general way called James ‘Mr.’ His doing 
so now implied misgivings.) 

‘ Yes, sir; but I think I won’t be long; ’ bis lips 
felt parched from excitement 

‘Are ye ready to lock up the safe with me ?’ 

* Not quite. If you are in no hurrj% sir, perhaps 
we can lock up when you come down.’ 

‘Very well’ i 

Mr Duff went up-stairs ; but on this occasion he i 
did not linger over his meat When he came down 
half an hour later, Hamilton was not ready to 
lock the safe. He was sitting looking into space, 
his head resting on his hands. 

* Have yon balanced your cash now ? ’ Mr Duff 
asked with just a perceptible edge of aunoyauce 
in his tone. 

‘No, sir. I differ three hundred pounds.’ 

‘ Over or short ? ’ 

‘ Short, sir! ’ 

‘ Mercy on us ! This will not do. You must 
bestir yourself and—and find it. 1 have to go 
out to a meeting to-night,’ The banker spoke 
sternly. 

Hamilton once more, under Mr Duff’.s eye, 
nervously went over his figures and counted iiia 
cash. The deficiency could in no way be ac¬ 
counted for. 

‘This is terribly awkward, James.’ 

There were tears in the youth’s voice as he 
uttered : ‘ Yes sir; and it will drive me mad.’ 

When Mr Duff returned from his meeting at 
eleven o’clock, Hamilton was as far from peace 
as ever. The younger clerks had gone away. 
Again the banker and Hamilton went over each 
item together—in vain. 

*We can’t report this to the head office, what¬ 
ever happens,’ quoth Mr Duff grimly. 

‘ What u to be done, sir ? 

‘ Find it! ’ 

They looked blankly in each other’s faces. 
- . 


Both men went to bed with heavy hearts; nor 
did the search next day throw any light on the 
njysterious transaction. Mr Dufiy could n«'t bring 
himself to report this seconcV uefioiency to his 
head office; and the only alteipative* left was to 
refund the amount from his (mm |>rivate means. 
This, as may be imagined. Be did very reluc¬ 
tantly; and for the first time iji his expt rience 
he watched the younger men, and perha]*H his 
trusted teller too, ndth just a faint and irrepres¬ 
sible glimmermg of suspicion. A mistake ol this 
sort might happen once; but to happen a second 
time at so short an interval, made him uneasy 
ou other matters than mere loss of money. He 
had a framework qf mahogany and glass made 
for Hamilton’s desl^ so that no one could come 
near the cash in future but Hamilton himself. 
And so, .with what grace he could summon, and 
with many grave warnings, Mr Duff paid the 
‘short’ money, having, as he said, to ‘grin and 
bear it.’ 

Eor a week or so things worked well under the 
new arrangement; but for the third "Jime Mr 
Duff M’as destined to see Hamilton poring over 
his books long after bank hours, this time to hear 
ou inquiry that the luckless lad was short by no 
less an amount than five Imndred pounds! Had 
the shrewd, quick-witted James Hamilton, after 
ten j-ears of faithful service, become suildenly dolt? 

‘Thi.s is beyond endurance,’ the banker said 
sharply, as the fact was communicated to him. 

‘ It is most strange,’ replied the helpless teller, 
feeling that the Fates were against him. 

‘ It IS impossible you can have paid the money 
away.’ 

‘ It is gone, sir.’ 

‘Then you uitist find it. I can no longer be 
resyionsible for your blunders. Here is no less a 
sum than nine hundred pounds in less than six 
weeks to be accounted for. Many a one has been 
sent across the sea for lesy).’ 

The youth put his hands over his face and 
fairly burst into tears. ‘ I must give it up, sir. I 
can’t stand this. 1 must leave the place.’ 

Mr Duff was looking at him with very keen 
eyes as this was sobbed out. ‘ Leave Tollkirk ? 
Understand, Mr Hamilton, that you dare not 
leave Tollkirk before this matter is cleared up.’ 

For the greater part of the night the men sat 
up searching; but when the morning pame they 
were as far from the mark as ever. 

Mr Dull', much to the surprise of customers of 
the bank, next day‘took over'the cash himself, 
and, rather awkwardly from want of practice, 
became bis own cashier. Hamilton was degraded 
to subordinate duties. His .spirit, poor i'ellow, 
was fairly broken. No trace of the missing money 
could be found. Of course Mr Duff could not 
long continue acting as teller. Tlie work inter¬ 
fered with even more important dutie.s. 

A son of Mr Traill the jmrish minister, who 
w'as employed at the Aberdeen branch of the same 
bank, at this time visited Tollkirk, and being 
of the same craft, spent a good deal of time in 
Mr Duff’s company. The subject of the missing 
money was broached and discussed between them. 

It so happened that George Traill was engaged 
to be married to Mary Duff; and tire banker 
having lost confidence in Hamilton, and feeling 
sorely in neeil of capable help, proposed that 
George should apply to the Directors oi the bank 
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f(^r the apnomtuient of joint-agent or partner 
with himself iix the management of the ToUkirk 
branch. So it about that in a short time 
George Traill, u shrewd, practical business mitn, 
rolieveil Mr Daff/at the telling^table, in. order 
t» familiarise himself with the faces of the bank’s 
customerSi Fo)' soiiie days all went welL Then 
came market-day,.. At close of the day Mr Traill’s 
cash was five hundred pounds ^ort! 

ODD AND WHIMSICAL FUNERALS. 

Thsub are some people whose lore of singularity 
is not limited to the scenes and erents which they 
themselves may witness or enjoy. They may be 
mid in one sense to wish to live again on this 
earth after their death, and to participate in their 
own post-mortem celebrity. This eccentricity is 
not confined to the questions whether or not their 
dead bodies shall be inclosed in eoflins for inter¬ 
ment, nor whether they shall be buried standing 
up, sitting down, or prostrate on their backs, 
{^e ‘Burial Eccentricities,’ Ghombers's Journal, 
September 22, 1877.) It manifests itself also in 
the vestments to be worn by the deceased in 
the grave, the procession or cortege to the place 
of interment, the selection and treatment of the 
mourners, the position and materials of the grave, 
the nature and arrangement’of the tomb or monu¬ 
ment, and the provision for keeping it in repair. 
Individual Avhimsicalities these, not belonging 
collectively to any special nation, creed, age, or 
]>rofcssion. 

Feasting and drinking at funerals used to be 
'■arried to gieat lengths, and it is only in recent 
limes that this form of unseemly extravagance 
lias disappeared, except in remote situations. Pre- 
i(>ntious display was alijo .rried to extremes. 
At Old iSwinford, in Worcestershire, some years 
ago, a collin on being opened was found to con¬ 
tain the remains of a lady dressed uj) in a full 
old-fashioned costume ; there W'ere a nmltijdicitv 
of pins in her dre.ss, all blackened with age and 
tarnish. .In 1703 a young lady, in fuHilment of 
her last request, was buried in her wedding gar- 
jnents—ill ,this wise: Her white negligee and 
petticoat Av re quilted into a mattress, pillow, and 
lining for tlio collin ; her wedding shift was used 
as a winding-sheet, with a fine point-lace tucker, 
handkerchief, nproii, and ruffles ; a point-lace 
lappet was on her head ; and she wore her car- 
rings, lingtr-rings, necklace, wdiito silk stockings, 
and silver-spangled shoes with steel buckles. 

Many persons in medium circumstances formerly 
made a great effort to emulate the magnificent 
at the burial of their friends. A case in point 
was that of a cheesemonger in Thames Street, 
whose body 'lay in state’ for n week, and was 
followed to the grave by a train of coaches each 
drawn by six horses, and flanked by mutes and 
Hambeau-bearera. The Emperor Charles V. 
is said to have rehearsed bis own funeral, to see 
and hear how it would ‘go oil’.’ Tomb, coffin. 
Muck trappings, monks, domestias, taper-bearers, 

< all were duly provided ; and the imperial recluse 


(be had abandoned the splendonrs of sovereignty 
over Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, Naples, 
Sicily, and the Indies, and retired to a monastay 
in 1557) caused himself to be carried in hU own 
coffin. Not only did he hear his own requiem 
sung, but joined in it himself 1 His funeral 
obsequies were observed in reality soon afterwards. 


A somewhat less important person in the eyes of 
the world was Mrs Ma^aret Groans, of Caxton 
in K^nt, who was bnri& (in 1783) ^ a costly 
dress of scarlet satin. During her lifetime she 
caused a pyramid-abaped moanmmit .ta be erected; 
under it was a vault with a dass doe^ a., green- 
silk enrtain in front of the glsM, and A and 
key placed inside. Besting on tnessele In the 
vault her mahogany coffin was jdaoi^ hut a# 
fastened down. Gossips wonld hava it that; iffie 
had provided the means of letting herself oui^^in 
the event of reviving after interment. 

In a great number of instances, oddity has been 
more studied than magnificence, costliness, eating, 
or drinking, at the funerals of whimsic^ folka. 
A dust-contractor in the days of George IV. left 
instructions that the proce.ssion following him to 
the grave should comprise twelve boys carrying 
links, twelve men carrying dustmen’s whips and 
shovels reversed, a favourite horse provided with 
cloth spatterdashes, a dust-cart covered with 
black baize, the coffin in the cart, surmounted by 
a very large plume of white feathers, twelve dust¬ 
men and brickmakers as pall-bearers, all clad in 
wliite flannel jackets and leather breeches; the 
whole Avovuid up by a long string of carts filled 
with dustmen, cinder-sifters, and chimney-sweepers. 
A few years earlier, one Mr AVoodford, of Fetter 
Lane, displayed oddity with a little more gentility 
than the dust-contractor. Being a member of the 
Lumber Troop (a Volunteer corps in the City of 
London), he left instructions that after his death 
his body should be carried to the troop-room and 
thence borne by troopers to the grave; that 
minute-guns should be fired during the funeral 
procesnion ; that a military salute should be fired 
over the grave in St Bride’s Churchyard; and 
that a crooked guinea (crooked, we presume, for 
luck) should finally be spent in punch and tobacco 
to regale tlie troojiers. A crotchety old York- 
shireman about half a century ago left direction-s 
that the day of his burial should be ushered in 
Avith a great public breakfast in the town where 
he might die; that the coffin, slung ujam towels 
knotted together, should be borne along by relays 
of men, and ‘ bumped ’ three times upon a par¬ 
ticular heap of atones ; that the Lamentation of a 
Sinner should then I'e sung; and that ev'cry man, 
woman, and child who entered the churchyard with 
or after the procession should receive a dole of 
six]>ence. Never, Ave may fairly believe, was that 
particular churchyard before or since so plenti¬ 
fully filled with living beings : mourners only in 
this sense, that they longed for a succession of 
mcji who would order tlicir funerals in similar 
fashion. One ohl lady, an inveterate snuflf-taker,' 
left a will in Avhich the bequests were_ mainly 
dependent on the observance of certain rules 
connected AA’ith her favourite excitant. Snuff was 
to be tbrowm iiito the colEu before the snuff¬ 
taking testatrix was ‘ screwed down ;’ snuff to he 
strewn on the threshold before the funeral cortfcge 
paij.-ied out; the coffin to be borne by the six most 
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tlltftenaliied fwaJNifliHtn la the parish j aii: old time of tay decease. And I desire that the bnild« 
tiudds M palVdieaM with weU-Med snuff-boxes ing or summer-house shall ^^pMed aronml with 
m thidr hands u to be strewn on the ground cve^reen plaato, and feacM iron or oak; 

at every Wet^ yards in advance of the coffin; palings, and painted of a dar^blue colour, And 
and the niffidatbg deigyman’s laige retaining fee for the due performance of in manner afore- 
to he in some way proportionate to the quantity of smd, and for keeping the buijping ever the same, 
snuff he took during the ceremonial. with the evergreen plants and the palinjpi»in 

An eccentric Nottingham man known as Ned proper and decent repair, I giwc to my nephew 
Dawson was strong in his Toryism as in his Tliomas Freeman the manor of Whitton,’ &c. The 
eccentricity. He caused his coffin to be made wdshes of the testator were duly carried into effect, 
during his lifetime, and painted true-blue (the When two or three generations Imwever, had 
Tory colours). He used it as a cupboanl for passed away, and the tomb was well nigh forgotten, 
twenty years; but once each year, on the mini- 1 an entry was effected by making a hole through I 
versary of his birthday, he brought it into 1 the roof, and there the body of the old rector 
requisition in a still more singular manner. He was found nearly dried up. Of couiwe there is 
dressed in his best clothes, and lay down in his j no entry of so very unclerical a ^ burial in the 
coffin to see that it was all right in dimensions; parish register, for his successor in the parish 
then emerging, the coffin was filled with goo<lly could not have signed it if he would, 
viands, and carried on the shoulders of his asso- Some person.^, us we have already said, seem 
ciates, he liimself following as chief-mourner with detorraiucHl to mak<* meriy alter they are dead, or ' 
a large pitcher of ale in his hand; and so the j at lea‘5t afford their survivors the means of doing 
procession made a tour of some of the rooms so. One old man left a beque.-t to a City parish , 
and passages of his house—ending, as may be on condition that the church bells should ring a 
rpadily guessed, in a repaSt partaking of the nature ' merry peal once a yt‘ar ; but there was a dark 
of a ‘jollification.’ | si<le to this picture, for the peal was to be rung 

Early in the present century oie* Captain on tlio anniversary of his wife’-^ d(*ath, whereas 
Backhouse, a military man who had been in ' a tolling was to mark the uniuverhury of his 
the East India C’oinpany’s service, was Imried vedding-dav. An advocate of Padua in the 
in a style singular enough though not out- sixteenlli u iiturv directed tliat none of hi*, rela- 
rageously extravagant. He built himself a bouse tives should shod tears al liis func'ial ; singers 
in eccontiic lashion at Missciiden in Puck- and nm-ii Ia’l■^ 'hould ho engaged to supply the 
inghamshire, and made anticipatory arrangements place of ninuiiu-i^ ; fifty ol them were to vulk 
for his funeral, certainly marked iiy no great with the piu-si liel'orc tin- adlin, each reiciving 
reverence for established ii-ages. ‘I will have halt a ducat as a fee; tuelve maidens in gri-en 
nothing to do with the church or the churchyard ; habits wu-e to carry the coffin to tin* cluirch, 
bury me in my ow'u wood on the hill, and my singing cliecilul soiigs as they went ; l.islly, .dl 
sword with me ; and I’ll defy all the evil spirits the dergy of Padua, and all tlu monks e.\cei)t 
ill existence to injure me.’ Ili« remains were tlios- who wore black hood-, weie to lie iuMted 
deposited according to his will. A kind of dwaif to follow. Every man to nc-ive an lioiioiarium. 
pyramid of flints and brickwork was constructed, A Frenchman who died .ibout ball a century a.o 
about eleven feet .square by fifteen feet high, with a bad some time before le't instiuctions couceining 
small Gothic window on the north bide and another the mode in wlndt bis ohseiiuies were to be 


on the south. Being partly overgrown with ivy, 
and in a thick plantation on the top of a hill, it 
is about as fur removed from the eye of a passing 
stranger as a monument can well be. The coffin 
is placed upright iii the tomb, and the captain’s 
sword on the top of it. One of his descendants, 
some years afterwards, wi.shiiig to consult jnibhc 
sentiment a little more closely, hud the coffin 
quietly removed from the pyramid and interred m 
the parish churchj'ard. 

The Rev. Langton Freeman, who was rector of 
Bilton, in Warwickshire, about a century ago, did 
his best to obtain for his own funeral a very 
detailed attention to his own wishes, by certain 
clauses in his will. ‘For four or five days after 
my decease and until my body grows offensive, 1 
would not be i*emoved out of the bed or place 1 
may die in. And then I would be carried in the 
same bed, decently and privately, to the sunnner- 
house now erected in the garden bidongiug to the ' 
dwelling-house where I now inhabit, and to bo i 
laid in the same bed there with all the appurte- > 
nances thereto belonging ; and to be wrapped up 
in a strong double winding-sheet, and to be iu . 
all other respects interred as near as may be to 
the description we read in Holy Scripture of our j 
Saviour’s burial. The doors and windows to be , 
locked and bolted, and to be kept as near in tke j 
same manner and state as they shall be iu al the 


ob'served. All tlie mu.‘'iciuns of tlio town ■neic 
to be invited to attend, and play daneing and 
bunting tunes duung the jinn(—nm ; his house 
and the cliurch were to be dei orated in the 
lueliost way iK^-iblc; and (but this must have 
been a veiy difln ult point to settle'i his property 
was to go to the relative who laughed the most 
joyously on tlic occasion. 

Some men (in the old daj s) directed that they | 
should be buri<‘d iu the veiy .substance of 
church wall.'-; some that their hearts should bo ' 
interred separately, or kept in an urn, or be- 
qiK'athed to a churdi or a monastery. In a jrar- 
ticular lease of a hrnall estate, one family had a 
right of mternunt iu the garden of a house 
occupied by another family, leading to a strange 
mixture of scenes witne.sscd from a drawdng-room 
window. 

A bequest as curious in its provisions as any 
of the foregoing, comes to us from America; Mr 
.Tohn R. Reid hud been gas-manager of Walnut 
Street Tlieatrc, Fhiladelphia, for fifty-four years, 
during wdiich long period he is said never to 
have missed a single performance. In his will 
was the following provision: ‘ My head shall be 
severed from my body, and my body shall be 
placed in a vault; but the head shall be brought 
to the Walnut Street Theatre, there to be used 
as the skull in Uamlet, and 1 do bequeath my 
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head to the Biiid Wahxut Skeet Theatre ibr that 
purpose/ \ 

[in offering' tne j^fore/joing examples of eccen¬ 
tricities connected with burials, we would take 
the opportunity dt adding that in all civilised 
countries tht\re pre^ils amongst surviving friends 
a more or less ardent desire to decently bury their 
dead. Tliis is m it ought to be, and is a feeling 
which will doubtless continue to exist. Amongst 
certain classes, however, there prevails what we 
might term an exaggerated idea of what is due 
to departed friends. No expense is spared to turn 
out what is termed a ‘ respectable funeral,’ which 
in too many cases tells sadly upon the means 
of the well-meaning but foolish persons involved. 
Pomp and show far beyond what is required, or 
iuileid what is seemly, take the place of what 
ought to be a soberly ordered ceremony. A costly 
array of carriages, and a needlessly incurred cost 
for i'uncreal tra]»pings, involve the victims to an 
extent which, though ignored at the time, too 
frequently cripple the family resonices. We also 
take occasion to remonstrate ag.iinst. the vain ])r<ic- 
tice lately introduced of interring the bodies of 
j relatives in strong and elegantly constructed oak 
j Collins. The practicf- is not only costly, but posi- 
j tively mischievous in retarding <lissululion into 
tliat dust whicdi is the umversal doom and 
' iwivilege.- Ed. 1 


(K)L1) DPiEDdl-Xt! ON THE (’LHTIIA. 

(J.vniui.D, a tlieplieril, tending his (locks on the 
bdlowy downs and jdacid ilats of ’J’napeka, in 
SouthiTn New Zeal.ind -deputy-lord of a solitude 
seddom broken by luuiuii lootlHll or other sound 
s.iviiig the occa-ional uiunt of a wild pig or 
the imji.itiiiit cry of a few pauidise ducks in 
eager flight to inland vvaleis- vva-> the man who, 
on the luiulh ilay ol » i .e ISdl, broke the 
spell of ji.istoial sinijdiiity under which the 
province of Otago liad lam ^ince it.s lir^t settle¬ 
ment, hy (he di-.'overy ol gold, ‘(lold in New' 
Zeal.ind !’ 'Hie words laiig thioiigli the Au.stralian 


diggings like a (mII to arms. 


Vcter.ui gold-diggers 


■who had spived their novitiate on the stream> 
and }iluteuuv i>f (kilil’ornia, to whom tin* dimiiu-h- 
ing returns id Victorian fiehls had become a 
Avearinef", jerked aside the uiijilemeiits of their 
industry, and declared that they were wanted 
‘thai ’ Quartz-reefers and puddlers from lieiidigo 
and Kangaroo Flat, ground and box sluicens irom 
Jim Crow and the Ovens, and minons from the i 
deep gutters of Ballarat, hurried, as in desperate ' 
case, to take shij) from Melhourae. The tent of | 
the iiroapector glinting white m the depth of 
the forest, knew its place no longer. Away over } 
the seas, in the gully opened by (Jabriel, its' 
place shoula be, where the yellow metal lay 
thick strewn and plentiful, and might be washed 
with ease from its earth-wrappings. 

Thus it happened that before the flock-owners 
and other few settlers of Otago had fully recovered 
the composure disturbed by Oubricl’s discovery, 
there came to the jetty at Dunedin shipload after 
shipload of high-booted, free-handed, debonair gold- 
hunters, equipped at all points for the ^elf-reliant 


prt}8eiiiitid& of "thair search, and eager to contest 
their right to * follow the gold’ with any who 
might gainsay it Spreading themselves oVir 
the face of the bald treeless conntty, they 
explored and tested ii» secret places, unearth¬ 
ing hoards hitherto concealed. Nor did it take 
long to gather the richest of the golden spoil; 
for w'here the precious grains lay thickest, they 
lay at little depth from the surface of the 
ground; and as these diggers gave themselves to 
the work under a sense of territorial right, the 
areas of country to which they devoted them¬ 
selves soon shewed evidences of their activity. 
Soon the flowing lines of the low downs were 
broken by intersecting trenches and mounds of 
upturned alluvium, the level expanses of the 
valleys heaped with the detritus from innumer¬ 
able excavations, and the whole landscape crowded 
with inartistic detail. But withal, the country 
w.is made glad with the jilay of human life; 
towns, to be to'wns in perpetuity, were founded; 
Commerce built her palaces ; and patient Agri¬ 
culture took such courage that soon, alongside the 
golden fleece, the golden sheaf was quartered on 
the provincial shield. 

At an early period of the ‘ rush,’ the probable 
secretions of the Clutha river afforded a theme on 
wliich luiuer.s loved to speculate, though fora while 
none save the most adventurous tempted discovery 
heside its waters. The Clutha, greatest of all the 
rivers of Southern New Zealand, has its sources in 
the Lakes Wakatipu ainl Wanaka, the former being 
by far the larger of the two lakes. The clear 
bright water of the W.akatii'u, extending from the 
ba'-c of tlie dividing range in a south-easterly 
direction, mirrors the pinnacled mountain ridges 
by which it is bounded in a surface some fifty 
miles in length by live miles in breadth. Its 
depth is untohi; at least so say mystery-impressed 
citi/eiH of (jueciistown, wdio dwelling on its shore, 
have made it their highwfiy to south and west 
Distant some thirty miles from the Wakatipu, the 
Wanaka sends its overflow to join the stream from 
the Sister lake. Tlie impetuously hurrying streams 
rush together at tlie towuolii]» of Cromwell, and 
.seem to dispute for a time the common passage to 
the sea ; lor the heavier volume of the Wakatipu 
branch, now subsidised by the contributions of the 
Shotover and Arrow rivcr.s, pushe.s aside the less 
forceful swet'p of Wanaka waters, till a union is 
compelled hy impeding slijis from the neighbour¬ 
ing mountain-range. Then the savage Clutha 
speeds on its way in power ; through rock and 
ancient lake-bed it surges and roars, as it cuts still 
deeper the furrow already defined by high ram¬ 
parts, and carries to the Pacific tribute of the 
pilfered laud. 

Hartley and Beilly are the names of the men 
who secured the bonus offered by the New Zealand 
government to whomsoeven should open payable 
gold-workings on the Clutha; and they made their 
discovery some two years subsequent to the dis¬ 
covery by Cabriel. The season had been propi- 
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tious. Over the whole extent of country drained 
by the river and its tributaries, the snowfall 
and rain of the year had been light The 
river, stinted in its supplies, ran at a very 
low level, leaving long strips of pebbly strand 
exposed to the scrutiny of the prospectors. In 
these strips of accidental beach the men found 
their coveted opportunity, and plying pick and 
shovel, discovered, underlying the loose gravel 
and boulders, a stratum of tightly compressed 
brown clay, the crevices of which were in places 
filled with the lustrous particles they sought for. 
Self-isolated in on almost naked country, these two 
men had thus quieted doubt os to the wealth of 
the river; and if through some invisible telephonic 
apparatus the certified fact had been sent vibrating 
through the length and breadth of the low country, 
the secret bad scarcely been disclosed with more 
immediate effect. Over the jagged spurs and 
steeps of the Lammerlaw ranges—ranges beset by 
all the dangers of torrent and precipice, and as 
yet unmarked by any well-assured pathway—the 
roused diggers of the lower country, heavily 
burdened with their equipments of tents, bedding, 
and rations, urged their way to the river. Strings 
of pack-horses, laden with all sorts of stores and 
merchandise, picked their steps over the dilli- 
cnlt country ; and even woman herself lent her 
accompanying presence to the advance. 

One hundred and ten miles from Dunedin hy 
the mountain road, the C’lutha careers through the 
Duustan Flat Here it is a river from eighty to 
one hundred yards in width, with a current varying 
to perhaps thirty feet in depth, moving at the 
rate of about six miles an hour. From its w’esteru 
bank, a semicircular plain recedes, hemmed in hy 
winding spurs and offshoots of the Old Man 
Range, whose topmost peak, the Old Woman, is 
some eleven thousand feet above sea-level. At 
the foot of the Old Woman, the township of Clyde 
arose; a township reared of calico, hiscuit-tins, and 
gin-cases. For a while Clyde flourished and dis¬ 
ported itself in wanton riot. But as the busy thou¬ 
sands were yet delving in bank and beach, the ra^'s 
of a summer’s sun fell on the wide and deep-lying 
snows of a hard winter; the river resumed its 
wonted volume and velocity, and the beach-work¬ 
ings were flooded by the swift-flowing current. 
Then a general abandonment of the river ensued. 
To the gorges, creeks, and terraces of the adjacent 
countr}% a country scarcely tenable in its bare¬ 
ness, but over which gold in small quantities lay 
scattered, the unlucky dwellers in tents to whom 
the genius of the river had been unkind, were 
fain to remove their domestic gods. Reticent 
men on whom fortune had smiled, withdrew from 
the Tock-bonnd region, and the river was left in 
possession of the ‘shepherds,’ who for months 
awaited its subsidence ; and those rarer spirits, 
endowed with giant will and strength, who set 
themselves to resist its encroachments. These 
latter were the men .who fenced the beaches in. 
They would wade out mid deep in the cold 
snow-water, building up bags of sand or slabs of 
rock, till the walls rose above the stream, and 
inclosed the space sufficient for working pur- 




poses; then, by perilouB toil of pumping and 
excavating, they laid the inclo^^re bare to the 
gold, and won their reward.\ Still the revived 
river maintained its ascenden.cy; the sounds of 
revelry waned daily fainter ih Clyde ; and the 
town shrank disconsolate withih her borders. 

It was high-holidav in Clyde the day on whibh 
the first dredge was launched—an apparatus that 
was to make its owners independent of low rivers 
and dry beaches. Nearer to the front of civili¬ 
sation, the event would have attracted but little 
notice perhaps, for the dredge exhibited no novelty 
in floating architecture, and except for its deck- 
furnishings, was in fact not different from any ordi¬ 
nary flat-bottomed barge. But it had been built 
at considerable cost; its planks had been hauled 
from the Tapanui bush fifty miles away; its anchor, 
winch, purcha.se-chains, and shore-lines brought 
by wagon from Dunedin; and Clyde took pride 
in it, as giving tangible proof of its own irrepres¬ 
sible enterprise. All the town was at the launch. 
The mayor and town-councillors ; for Clyde, with 
a population of one hundred and fifty or one 
hundred and eighty, was now incorporated. The 
proprietor and editor of the Durutan Times was 
there ; for Clyde, elevated to civic dignity, sup¬ 
ported a gazette of her owu—a gazette, more¬ 
over, with a motto which gave rather exceptional 
moral status to the town. ‘ In the hands of men 
supremely just, the pen is mightier than the 
sword’—so the motto ran. Old I’lodgc, master- 
shipwright and builder of the craft, his face 
wrinkled and set to stern importance, stood hy 
the bows ; and Big Andy, who liad received his 
appointment as skipper, held to the steer-oar. 
For who better than Andy knew the readies ami 
beaches of tlie river, the eddies and swirls; in 
what places the gold had been traced into water j 
too deep for the paddockers to work in, and ivhere j 
the duffer ground lay ! No more nautical man 
than ho could be found on tliat river. A Shet¬ 
lander by birth, he had as a boy played on rocky 
ledges where sea-fowl laid their eggs ; and as a 
mail had followed the sea round tlic; headlands of 
every continent. He know the work; and inte¬ 
grity looked out from his merry resolute blue eye. 

Of course the Dunslan pen of justice recorded for 
the world its tale of the proceedings. How the 
fair hostess of the Clyde Hotel, gallantly directed 
by Old Plodge, took fair aim at the bows of the 
vessel with the orthodox bottle of champagne, and 
nameil her after the town ; and how the people 
raised cheer upon cheer, as Big Andy, steer-oar 
in hand, guided the craft clown the current to 
her anchorage below Hospital Point. 

At 10 r.M. of a certain night in the merry 
morilh of May 1870, the, Clyde dredge lay over 
good gold. She hacl struck the metal heavy in 
about ten feet of water, and her ‘ spoon ’ was kept 
busy niglit and day. At the hour named, the 
nigiit-crew, captained hy Big Andy, were assembled 
on the beach to go off to their night’s work. Tyke 
also w’as there. Tyke! the skipper’s wonderful 
tailless dog. Not even Andy knew of what breed 
Tyke c.ame ; or how, unlike ordinary dog.s in that 
as in other things, he should have but the merest 
apology for a tail. It was said that he was of the 
Srnithfleld breed of drover-dogs; but whatever his 
origin, the children of the Ihinstan Flat would 
uphold him as the kindest and boldest dog in all 
^e colony. They would dress him in cap and 
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vest, put a short pipe in his mouth, and at a sign, 
he would rise on^is hind-legs and walk about, a 
wonder of canine pedestrians. But let the biggest 
dog in the district cast a supercilious eye on 
him as he engaged'*ii this self-sacrificing amuse¬ 
ment, and Tyke won 'd instantly vindicate his own 
dighity hy testing the courage of his critic. 

This particular'night being dark, Tyke appears 
in front of his master with a lighted lantern 
swinging from his mouth, which he puts down 
beside the boat, and now with deprecatory air 
awaits further orders. ‘ All hands here ? Right! ’ 
says Andy. ‘Let us get aboard.—And Tyke, 
you go home!’ whereupon Tyke vanishes in the 
darkness, and the boat is shoved oflP. The oars 
are not wanted, as the force of the river is 
itself the motive-power used to propel the boat to 
the dredge. It is a common practice on the river 
to utilise the current in this way. All coaches, 
wagons, and bullock-teams that cross the stream 
are punted over by contrivances similar to this 
on which the dredge’s crew depend for transit. 
A line is stretched taut from the shore to the 
dredge, w^hich lies out in the stream ; and on the 
line is placed a blocked sheave, so that it runs 
freely along it. To the eye of the sheave-block 
the boat’s painter (bow-rope) is made fast; then 
by movement of the rudder the boat is laid across 
the current at an angle of forty-five degrees or 
so, in which position it receives on one side alone 
the impetus of the rushing water, from which it 
recedes, followed along the line by the running 
sheave to which the boat’s painter is fastened. 
In this way the deck of the dredge has been 
gained ; and after the boat has been secured, and 
the kerosene lamps liglitcd, all is declared in 
readiness for a start. ‘ Over! ’ cries Andy ; and 
the dark sullen gleam of the river, as it hurries 
from the beaming light of the lamps, is fretted 
for a moment with Avhitc spray where the heavy 
spoon strikes it in its d ii:,cent to the bottom. 

‘ Ileuve away !’ presently comes the voice of the 
skipper ; and the three men at the winch bond 
to their work, as the purchase-chain is slowly 
coiled round the drum, and the spoon reappears 
above the surface of the water tilled to the lij), 
from the tup layer of loose non-auriferous gravel 
that must be cleared away before the golden dirt 
can be reached. The spoon is a bag about four 
feet deep, made of thick sole-leather riveted to¬ 
gether with copper rivets. The open end of tlie 
l)ag is laced with thongs of green hide round a 
circuk” iron rim, of about thirty inches diameter. 
From the outside of this rim, at right angles to 
the pendent bag, a socket projects for the recep¬ 
tion of the spoon handle, a Maniikau pole about 
thirty feet long; and opposite the socket, the lip 
of the spoon, a \yell-teinpcrod steel-plate, rises 
above, and is carried for a third of its circum¬ 
ference round the top surface of the rim. Sym- 
athetic movement oi spoon and winch is insured 
y the purchase-chain, which passing over a loose 
sheave in the craned neck of the davit, connects 
the two. 

The work of the night proceeds. There on the 
deck, unwound from the barrel of the winch, lie 
several yards of slack-chain. Hughie the cradle- 
man takes a grip of this chain some two feet back 
from where it passes over the davit-sheave to the 
spoon attachment; while Jack the paddockman 
seizes the spoon by the rim and lifts it as Hugliie 


pulls on the chain. The skipper has taken the 
spoon handle on his shoulder; and as Jack swings 
the leathern excavator over the side, Hughie lets 
go his hold of the chain; the spoon falls on the 
water; the slack-chain flies through the davit as 
the current sweeps into the leather-bag, which, 
humoured by Andy, is home to the very spot on 
the river’s bed into which he intends to dig. The 
skipper takes two turns of the stopper-rope round 
the spoon handle, that the spoon shall not recoil 
from its sub-aqueous work; then once again his 
cheery ‘ Heave away! ’ is heard ; the winch goes 
round, and the spoon moves through the gravel 
down below. So long as the clearing away of the 
loose drift-gravel continues, the spoon appears and 
disappears at short intervals, as there is compara¬ 
tively slight resistance to its progress along the 
bottom, 'rhe work goes on quietly and smoothly. 
Jack, whose business it is to keep the paddock 
clear, and who is, moreover, an adept in the use 
of the long Yankee shovel he flourishes, having to 
return all this barren stuff to the river over the 
stern of the dredge, is the most hotly engaged at 
present. 

‘Any amount of tailings coming up to-night, 
Hughie,’ he remarks to the cradleman, who is 
assisting ubiquitously till his cradle is wanted. 

‘ 0 ay; that’s the way of it,’ replies Hughie; 

‘a shipload of tailings to an ounce of gold, 
Johnnie.’ 

Bid presently there is a change. Hitherto the 
men at the winch have kept the drum revolving . 
in even steady motion. Now they stand straining 
at the handles in the freezing atmosphere, per¬ 
spiration pouring from them, and the pinion-wheel 
refuses to butlge an inch. Hughie and Jack jump 
to the rescue, and the skipper unwillingly slackens 
his stopper, for the sharp lip of the spoon has cut 
into the hard cemented boulder-wash m which the 
precious metal lies. ‘ Try it again. Something 
must come, or something must go ! ’ cries Andy ; 
and as he speaks, the men heave with a will, and 
the spoon slowly comes. As it is swung on deck 
this time, it will be observed that its contents 
dilfer greatly from the stuff it has brought up 
previously. Here is no longer a bag packed with 
clean-washed vitreous-lustred quartz and schistose 
shingle ; but a bag of smooth water-worn pebbles, 
nestling in black sand, flecked with golden spangles 
and nodules, and shewing boulder-stones of fel¬ 
spar white as the new-fallen snoWj and deep-hued 
pornhyritic greenstone veined in lighter shades. 

‘ You had better go to the cradle, Hughie; the 
child’s crying,’ says merry Andrew the skipper. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ responds Hughie. ‘ We ’ll have to 
bring up the child in the way it should go, I 
suppo.se.’ 

‘ Was that the way they brought you up, 
Hughie ? ’ 

‘ Faith, I wasna brought up at all; I was 
draggit up,’ says Hughie mournfully. 

‘ Well, then, ihey'didii’t give over dragging tiU 
they got you up a good height, Hughie.’ 

‘ O ay,’ answers Hughie, taking off his Scotch 
bonnet and exhibiting'a bald pate as he goes to 
the cradle ; ‘ they draggit a’ the hair oot o’ my 
head, the caterans.’ 

The cradle occupies a space at the OTjposite side 
of tiie dredge to that at which the spoon works. 
It<t)8ciUates on rockers, as other cradles do. It is 
shaped like a baker’s trough, its length being 
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about five feet and its height two. One end of 
it is open, and projects over the side of the dredge, 
80_ tliat the sand and fine grit tliat pass tlirou'di 
with the water may escape freely. Inside, the 
cradle is fitted with two plush-covered wooden 
slides, the one discharging on the other at a sharp 
angle to the plane of the cra<lle. When the 
machine is in motion, the gold and silt arc sifted 
from the gravel on to these slides—the gold by 
virtue of its density remaining- through the' 
holes in the honper-plate, over winch the coarser j 
dredgings travel, and drop once move into the ; 
river. Water falls, shower-bath fashion on the : 
hopper, from a cistern into whic h it is pumped by : 
the up-and-down movement of the same handle , 
that rocks the cradle. And now the cradle is in j 
full swing, llugliie rocking away at high-pressure | 
as Jack tills the mouth of the hopper with the , 
rich provender lifted by the spoon. ' 

Arduous, straining work to human muscle and : 
sinew, and monotonous to the senses, is this same 
dredging by night in the black flowing C’luthu. 
llie surrounding darkness yiekls no siirjcrise to 
the eye; and though you may gaze into the coM 
depths of that austere firmament where tlu' stars 
tremble, till you fancy yourself attended into : 
space by relays of visual force, the ‘ Heave away !’ 
of the river-god who handles tlie spoon will recall 
you from the explointion of infinitude, and still ' 
your fancy in muscular effort. Bv-and-by the 
bottom of the boulder-wash is touched, and Andy 
springs to the bag to examine the slices of stitf 
brown clay, speckled with yellow, that appear on 
its surface as it is hauled on board. 

The skipper is in great glee to-night; he' pitches 
hi.« yarns with gusto. In disengaged moments he 
indulges in a step or two of the. sailor’.s h(.)rn- 
pipe ; anon there is given to tlie darkness ,'i rhyth¬ 
mical souvenir of far-away Shetland, as he sings 
some old-fashioned Scandinavian ditty. Or visions 
of sunny Victoria inspire him, atul be calks cm liis 
mellowest accents as he looks into the night and 
sings; 

Scrumptious young girls, you tog out so finely, 
Adorning the digging.H so cb.arnung and gay ; 

With your beautiful smiles you look so divinely, 
That lovers come round jn>u their Iiomage. to pay. 

Again he cheers Hughie and tells him that when 
he is rocking the cradle fur the wife, he won’t 
forget the good training he’s had. 

And thus the toilsome night wears on, till 
suddenly a faint wan streak sharjiens the out¬ 
line of the eastern hill against the dim back¬ 
ground : 

Thn yellow I)a%vu 

Wanders along Night’.s borders, like tin- fawn 
First venturing from its dapjiled moth> r’.s side — 
A timid bound on darkness, swift witlidrawn, 
Then bolder tried again, the starliglit dies. 

And presently the snow-frilled brow of the Old 
Woman is radiant in the smiles of the new-born 
day. The sullen river, kissed by the morning .sun¬ 
beams, glides along more ligbtsomely, and King 
Frost mitigates his claims in pre.s(;nce of the King 
of Light. 

‘ Three pound-weight; not so dusty! ’ the 
skipper remarks as he secures the jnuduct of the 
nignt’s work. ‘ Let u.s get ashore.’ And so ashoire 
we go, and then to tent and blankets. 


THE MAGPIE AND/THE RAT. 

A coRUESPONPEN'T in the norW of England favours 
us with the following anecdajtes relating to tho 
above-mentioned well-known animals. 

‘About three month.s ago I brought a tame 
magpie with me out of Staffordshire to my resi¬ 
dence here, and shortly after its arrival, it flew on 
to the window-sill of my sitting-room, seemingly 
frightened ; and on looking out of the window 
for the cause of iks sudden appearance, I found 
several wild niagpic.s in some trees oppasite the 
window chattering away very loudly to the tame 
one, which I found they must have, previou.sly 
assailed, as it was strutting about on the sill and 
chattering hack to them in ilefiancc. A short time 
after tlii.s occurrence, Mag flew to the window and 
knockial on it with its bill, which it invariably 
does when wanting food. The window Wius opemed, 
and some ]iioces of bread put out, one of wliich 
Mag immediately picked up and flew with into 
the trees referred' to, and gave it to one of several 
wild magpies wbicli were there ; and this perform¬ 
ance Mag repi'ated several times until it had fial 
the whole lot of them. And many times during 
the heavy storm wo had at the beginning of the 
year, Mag fed these, wild magpic.s, who no doubt 
would have ofU'U been sorely pinched for food but 
for the charity of my bird. lUit Mag’s benevolent 
deeds, 1 am sorry to say, are counterbalanced by 
very bad ones. One of the latter I will relate. <.)n 
S.aturday morning hut. my aunt before leaving lier 
bedroom ]tut lier wc.tch into its case, fasteiied it up, 
and placed it on the mant(d-piece. Now .Mag must 
have been at tlic window and witnes.sed Ibis; for 
as soon as the lady’.s back was turneil, the wily 
creature flew into the room, unfastened the case, 
which wa.s fa-rimed with two luadcs, opened it, 
ab.stracted the. watch, and broke the glas.s ; and 
was just on the point ef flying oil’ with it, wlieii 
my aunt fortunately returned to the. room Just 
in time to rescue her watch from the feathered 
thief. 

‘Not many luindied yard.s from here, in the 
village of Sjiarrow Jhl, nhich j.s distant from 
Ghapel-eu-le-Frith about threi' miles, there is a 
farm occupied by a Tdr M’iiliam Turner. This 
gentleman has ou several oec.isinns lately mi.s.sed 
some egg.s from tlie place where hi.s hens lay ; and 
one day last week he was accidentally let into the 
secret of their tlieft, when u])on entering his yard, 
he was amazed at being the spectator of a wonder¬ 
ful amount of instinct displayed by two rats, one 
of wliicli had a hen’s egg across its shoulder, with 
its two I’ore-leg.s turned round over the egg as far 
as tiiey would reach to hold it on ; whilst the 
other rat liad hold of its tail, by which it was 
pulling it acro.ss the yard, egg and all, to where 
their holes were. Huch a feat as this for two rats 
to perform seems almost incredible ; but neverthe- 
le.ss it is a fact, as the gentleman’s word who 
witne.ssed it is to be relied on.’ [This intelligent 
method of ab-stracting eggs has been witne.ssed 
before. Sometimes the first rat incloses the egg 
hy clasping it firmly with all four legs, while the 
assistant rat drags it, egg and all, to a place oC 
safety.— Ed.] 
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PERVERTED INGENUITY. 

It has often been remarked that the amount of 
ingenuity applied to unworthy purpose.s might, if 
directed to honest pursuits, be rewarded with 
prosperity and happiue.ss, instead of so often reap¬ 
ing a harvest of detection and disgrace. It is not 
however, very flattering to our vanity to know 
that while sharpers and swindlers abound, there is 
never any lack of ignorance and credulitj’- to keep 
i up the supply of dupes, in whose simplicity, 
j imposture and assurance iind an easy prey. Con- 
i tinual disclosures of fraud seem to have little 
j elTect in acting as a warning to imprudence, or in 
i bringing about further i)ublic safeguards against 
I repetitions of this form of dishonesty, the victim 
being generally caught by 1’ i same much-used 
but aftparcntly not yet wi>rn-out biiits of the 
unscrupulous. Even the cautious may, as we 
have repeatedly shewn, occasionally be victimised 
by bubble companies and other cunningly con¬ 
trived pitfalls; but tradesmen are constantly 
being t.'^n in by the .same transj)arent tricks, 
exposed ny police reports every week. A person 
goes for instance, into a shop and orders goods 
lo be forwcr'ded to a certain address—that of a 
respectable householder. The things are sent 
there, and left; and in ilue course somebody calls 
at the house, saying that he ha.s come from the 
shop for the parcel, as it had been left in 
mistake. The parcel is delivered up to the 
supposed shopkeeper’s messenger, who of course 
decamps with it and is never heard of again. 

Numbers of Londoners lately fell victims to 
the feathered cheat of a certain bird-fancier before 
it was found out In his window was exhi¬ 
bited a cage containing two birds, one an ordi¬ 
nary greenfinch with such plumage as Nature 
had been pleased to endow it; the other, also 
a member of the same family of birds, but 
as pretentious a humbug as its fellow was the 
reverse. On the head of the unconscious bird 
was a snowy top-knot, while plumes of brilliant 
.colours branched out from among the ordinary 
feathers of its tail, glue having unquestionably 


something to do with the appearance of its 
borrowed plumes. Yet this palpable burlesque of 
a tropical bird was palmed off on numerous 
unsuspecting persons by the vendor, who pretend¬ 
ing ignorance of its name and value, trumped 
up some story about a nautical friend of his 
having brought it home from ‘foreign parts.’ 
Appearing indifferent to its supposed rarity, and 
not caring to be bothered with the unknown 
specimen, in a sudden fit of generosity he parts 
with it to the purchaser for the absurd considera¬ 
tion of a sum ten times its real value. 

It i.s not often that what is known as ‘ shop¬ 
lifting’ brings much ingenuity to the fore, yet 
there are sometimes rather remarkiible exceptions. 
One of these may be instanced in the female 
shop-lifter not long since arrested for committing 
robberies from drapery establishments in a some¬ 
what singular manner. When setting out for her 
predatory expevlitious she wore large flat shoes, 
and had the toe-part of her stockings cut off to 
form a sort of mitten; and being very dexterous 
with her toes for prehensory uses, she was able to 
pick up articles from the floor and secrete them in 
her slipper. In looking over some pieces of lace in 
a shop, she had, while the assistant’s attention was 
directed elsewhere, dropped one or two and adroitly 
secreted them as described.--As bright an example 
of perverted ingenuity was developed in Paris 
during the time of the Exhibition. Three persons 
it seems are necessary to carry out the trick, the 
modus operandi of which is as follows. A man 
accompanied apparently by his wife and daughter 
enters a shop in which the articles lie about a little 
carelessly, and the gentleman at once goes up to 
the head assistant behind the counter and makes 
a confidential communication. ‘ I must warn you,’ 
he says, ‘ that my wife is afflicted with klepto¬ 
mania. Be so good as to watch her, but not to 
say anything to her which might make her think 
you have any suspicions.’ The •elder lady is conse¬ 
quently watched with great care, all the shop 
being on the alert. Some article is pilfered in 
due course—the theft noticed; and the gentleman 
on going out quietly and promptly pays for what 
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ias been taken. While the shopkeeper is con- paying his hotel expenses weekly. Before he had 
gratulating himself on the honesty of the husband, been long in the town, he paid a visit to the 
the trio are making off with a valuable booty principal jeweller, made some small purchases, 
secured by the younger lady, whose movements paid lor them in cash, and let it be seen that 
had not been watched at all. But the best part he was not short of bank-notes, 
of the stratagem remains to be told. In case the Anxious to please his new customer, the jev/eller 
disappearance of the articles really stolen should brought out many beautiful articles to tempt him; 
be perceived a little too soon, and the party bo but at first his purchases were moderate, though 
folloM'ed by the indignant shopkeepers, nothing is liberally paid for. In a few weeks the gentleman 
easier than to express regret and surprise that came alone, and while making another purchase 
there should have been other mistakes, and to observed that his daughter was about ^to be 
return the articles with profuse apologies. By married, and that he thought of sending to Paris 
this ruse a considerable degree of safety is insured for a set of diamonds. On this the jeweller 
even if the swindlers are balked of their booty; declared that he had the most beautiful set in 
the scheme provides for escape as well as for Europe, the property of a Princess, which he was 
success. sure only a ‘ Milord Ingleso. ’ could buyy and begged 

A German iu Paris lately adopted a plan which his customer just to iuspect them. The iuspec- 
was successful in despoiling shopkeepers of their tion was made, but nc decision arrived at that 
goods. Provided with a loaf of bread, which he day. Another inspection followed on the next 
carried unconcernedly under one arm, he would day, and Milord agreed to take them, the price 
saunter up and down in front of the shop-windows, being four hundred thousand francs. The delighted 
till watching his opportunity, he would seize some jeweller thought it would be best if he should 
small article exposed outside or otherwise within send them round that evening, but the straight- 
his reach, and secrete it in his loaf. Suspected, I'orward answer was: ‘ I do not keep so much 
and at last arrested, ho was subjected to a strict money about me; I must draw upon my bankers 
search, and was on the point of being released, in London.’ 


when some one thought of the loaf, which the 
accused had laid unnoticed on a form, On exam- 


About a week after, be was requested to call 
one morning at eleven, and bring the diamonds, 


accomplice. 


go away, as he wislied t' be alone. But she 


But such petty attempts at fraud arc far | was a wilful young lady, aii l waild have lioi- 


eclipsed both in audacity aiid ingomiity by' the j own way. .Slic had come to tell ‘ papa ’ that tin,: 
swindbng transaction revealed some little time | tailor was waiting for him in the next room, and 
ago in Italy, and which might well deceive the ! he must go, and she was quite sure that the 
sharpest tradesmen. The metliod of its proceeding ' jeweller would like her company better than Ids ; 
is not without interest. A gentlemanly looking ! besides she had a locket she could not open, and 
man accompanied by his daiigliter, a prepossessing | the jeweller must help her. The jeweller was 
young lady not out of her teens, i)ut up at the ' not ]»roof against the. playful charms of tlm young 
chief hotel of the town. They gave themselves ! lady; his goods were sate, as he thought, so he 
out to be English, and among tlieir luggage ■ heggetl her father to go and he would wait, 
had four large boxes containing two complete sets * Milord left the room, and the poor dupe enjoyed 
of drawers like those u.sed by officers in camp. ! half an Lour of delightful tlirtation with the young 
A salon and two bedrooms, one of which opened ! lady. 

into the salon, were chosen by them. When these i She was very winning; the time passed like 
drawers were unpacked, one set was placed again.sl; a dream, till at last the lady herself passed away, 
the door in the salon, and the other ou the other : and hurried to join her father. The jeweller sat 
side of the door in the gentleman’s bed-chain her, I in meditation, his thoughts engrossed with the 
the door in question being a very thin one. *TIn; young bride who had just left. Then ho began 
gentleman was liberal, and most particular in | to woUder how long his customer would be, and 
. . .. ......ril 


ining it, a watch, some rings, and other missing for which he would be paid. The jeweller 

articles were disclosed to the surprised specta- wa.s punctual, and found hi.s customer in 

tors, and another swindling dodge thus exposed, dressing-gown sitting alone at the .set of drawcr.n 

—Equally successful for a time was another referred to, a front flap of which turned down 

system of robbery practised not very long since as to form a writing-table. Advancing | 

in the streets of London. A man dros.secl like a I fully, the jeweller l.iid the casket i:,pcii ou th--. t 
clergyman would walk about the crowded thor- : flap in qne.stion. Mc.rely examiniu;.; tin. gem''-, | 
oughfares carrying a half-opened umbrella iu his j Milord remarked that'' of couise. he did not. '.vish | 
hand. Innocent as that useful article appeared, | his daughter to know anything of the tramsaction | 
it was acting all the time as a convenient recop- | at pre.sent, and then proceeded to take <ml. a 
tacle for sundry artickes of value dexterously } bundle of beautiful cri.<p notc.-c Tli.-do;)r rd th.at !! 
slipped within its fo]d.s by two or three female ! moment opened, ami in bonaded iln; yuiitig lady f 
pickpockets, who were active in their depreda- | in question graceful a? a yoiiu,:; f;i.wn. Nothing } 
tions amongst the foot-passengers, Inxt were cap- | was more natural than that .Milord .shiHild dose | 
tured together with their respectable-looking ; np the flap of tlie de.slc and a.sk the young lady to j 
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pwsentljr tried the flap of the drawer. It waa ‘ ( 
rightit was locked. So he sat down and inns 


‘aU 
innsed 

again. Wlien an hour or bo had elapsed, he 
becan to think that he must have been forgotten, 
so he rang for the W.uter, and was told that Milord 
and the Signorina had gone out a considerable 
time ago. After another long interval he con¬ 
sulted the landlo’‘l!, but was assured that his guest 
was a perfect gentleman, whose only fault was for¬ 
getfulness. Hour.j passed; and at early morning 
the landlord again returned, beginning now to grow 
suspicious himself. The jeweller became furious, 
made a dash at the drawers, and wdth the aid of 
a poker broke open the flap and made an attempt 
to take the casket. He thrust his liead into the 
compartment, and sank back into his arm-chair. 
He saw nothing before him but a square open 
void, that had been cut out of the door, and which 
led into the set of drawers in the next room. 
The landlord had a look, and so had the waiters. 
They then sat and looked at each other, and at 
last ordered restoratives for the jeweller, who had 
fainted. 

Thefts by means of any kind of ruse arc bad 
enoqgh, but when they are committed under the 
cloak of religion they are immeasurably worse. A 
Sister of Charily i-alled on a family in Paris to 
enlist their syiuj)allues for tlie jtoor; she was mo.st 
])leasant .and attractive in lier manner. Eventually 
she induced those present to join witli her in an 
act of devotion, and the ])arty knelt side by side 
in the drawing-room while the iSi.sler oflered a 
prayer. From the time of her entering the hou.se 
am! during this act. .she had kept lier haud.s cro.ssed 
up'iii her bosom. When therehm-., in the middle 
ni fiie mayer a huly i'elt somebody s hand in her 
p(».:ket, h reijuiivd some nerve to seize the twister 
iino aisui-e her of tlte theft, n’lib she Jievcrthe.- 
n.-.','-; >u(i : und limn the mystery \va.s revealed. The 
. .seed f.rm-i were of wax ;Uid being p.irtially 
dii i- n iii;d< 1 tlie slee.v(seemed real, while ttie 
;ed u' b-iidh were at lileody to enable llie lady to 
]er's’i., ! i r tVauiluleut. culling. 

'i ite I'd! Sikc.s fruleiaiiLy in. following out their 
jiroies.'i'. I-' or hou.se-breaking .sometimes give evi- 
ilenco >d au amount of ingenuity worthy of a 
better caimc. A burglar concealed under the bed 
of a marri'si couple, by .some iucuuliou.s movement 
almost betrayed his presence, the noise he made 
being sulb'-iehi rn make tlie wife call her bus)mnd’s 
atb-.ntioj,. to da, sound, ‘ It 's only one of the dogs,’ 
wa.s the m aver, and snapjiing hi.s lingers, he 

called "Igv its i lui*. oiic of hi-; favourites which 
was supposed '.it.*' ja-esent. The thiefs presence 
of mind did not de. ert him tlioiigh on the brink 
of di.scovery ; for divining the situation at once, 
he immediate-ly licked the o.\,tcndial hand, in the 
hoiie of confirming the ge.ntlemuu’s surmise. This 
clever ruse was not howcwv, we believe, succe.ss- 
ful, though one might ,say it dcservvd to be for its 
boldness and ingenuity. 

When Moore Carew, the ‘ king of tlm beggars,’ 
among his numberless impostureoj had a' well 
])eppered raw' beefsteak placed round hi.s leg to 
simulate di.Bease, ho only used one of many clever 
dodge.s to impose on the charitable. Fever has 
lieen imitated by swallowing tobacco, the tongue 
whitened by chalk, and the cheeks heated by 
rubbing. The appearance of ulcers is obtained by- 
gluing a bit of spleen or tbc skin of a frog to the 
'parts supposed to be affected, and keei>i'i?» them 


moist with blood and water. They are created by 
the use of corrosives, and their healing prevented 
by the application of irritants. An obstinate sore 
lunb has before now been cured by locking it up 
in a box. Pricking the gums to shew actual spit¬ 
ting of blood, eating roughly-powdered glass to 
jiroduce internal haemorrhage, making soap-pills 
for epileptic frothing at the mouth, feigning 
insanity, and lying rigid to simulate catalepsy, are 
all tricks familiar to prison officials. Even doctors 
may sometimes be deceived by impostors who 
display so much ingenuity in the art of deception. 
Those who gorge shell-fish for the sake of getting 
nettle-rash, who put lime in their eyes to i^lame 
them, and even thrust a needle down to the lens 
of the eye to get a cataract, furnish a few of the 
forias of imposition resorted to at times either 
to evade punishment or escape military service. 
Such decejitions are known to have been kept up 
through fearful ordeals of torture with an obstinate 
firmness w'orthy of a better cause. Much ingenuity 
has been shewn by prisouei-s in commiuiieating 
with each other despite all the vigilance of the 
prison autborilies. Notes have been passed about 
in a mysterious manner tliat has quite baffled 
every precaution, and communication has been 
cairied on among prisoners by opening and shut¬ 
ting the mouth as if in speaking, yet allownug no 
sound to escajjc ; a system of silent conversation 
that is well unaerstood among them. 

The methods resorted to for evading the law are 
very numerous, and the devices of smugglers for 
concealing contraband articles are sometimes spe¬ 
cially ingenious. One of the most amusing of these 
attempts to defraud the revenue was exposed by 
some vigilant French authorities. The heavy 
duties on spirits made the smuggling sisterhood 
(most of the smuggling nowadays is by women) 
doubly eager to bring into I’aris an extra quantity 
of the precious litiuors, and this they accomplished 
in au ingenious manner-—namely by weai-ing full- 
bodied zinc corsets which cou'.d easily contain four 
or five gall OIKS of brandy. For a lime the trick 
succeeded admirably ; but at length the officers 
began to be suspicious of the unusual embon¬ 
point, wdiicli contrasted oddly in some of the 
ladies w'ith their inadequate necks and faces; so 
a staff of female searchers was enrolled, and the 
client discovei-ed. 

A daring and ingenious plan to evade the 
obnoxious stamp-duty on new.spapers was Lately 
alluded to by a well-known literary gentleman 
in relating some of bis experiences. Au un¬ 
stamped newspaper called the IFccWy iJcspalch, 
W'as publislicd, and to escape the vigilance ol the 
police, a clever device was hit upon, which was 
entirely successful in ballling the clforts oi the 
authorities. The Mogpic and Stump in Drury 
Lane was at the time one oi' the most mysterious 
places in London. It rvas full of nooks and cran¬ 
nies, passages and staircases, ail leading various 
W'ays ill the most jmzzling manner, so that one 
could leave tlie house in lialf-a-dozen ditfereut 
directions. By a skilful plan of organisation the 
papeu's were despatched Irom this house packed 
up in cotfins, and while they had boys with 
mock-parcels to throw the police off the scent, 
the newspapers left the house with perlect 
impunity. 

1 * is not long since unhappy little j^odies were 
systematically 'employed in smuggling foteip, 
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lace into this eotintry, by being passed to and 
fro across tbe 'Channel with two curlr costs 
upon their backs and a layer of the fragile com¬ 
modity between them. More recently, pigeons 
^ve "been employed for the purpose of divert¬ 
ing attention &om consignments oi tobacco, over 
which aat the innocent-looking birds, while the 
Custom-house officers were in micst of contra¬ 
band goods, concealed in the double-bottomed 
boxes in which the pigeons came over from the 
continent. Quite lately have the services of tliesc 
birds been required in carrjung out smuggling 
operations on rather an extensive scale. An enter¬ 
prising proprietor of about eighty of them was 
charged, we believe in one of the French frontier 
towns, with having repeatedly evaded the duty 
on imported tobacco by Hying them across the 
boundary each with a jiacket of the weed, varying 
in weight from a third to half an ounce, tied 
carefully on its body. This practice might have 
continued for some time but for an accident to one 
of the birds, which brought it toppling down with 
its burden into the hands of somebody, who drew 
the attention of the authorities to tliis novel 
mode of smuggling. 

Seldom do we near an instance of so successful 
an imposture in evading the sentence of the law' j 
as was revealed at the Wiltshire assizes, A man i 
apprehended for stealing a mare was lodged in 
Malraesbury lock-up previous to his transmission 
to the assizes. When the police visited his cell next 
morning they found him lying on the floor unable j 
to move. His statement was that be had got up ' 
to look out of the window, and that he had fallen ' 
backwards across the comer of the bedstead and ' 
injured his spine. Medical aid was obtained, and | 
his sad condition duly commiserated, lie appeared i 
to be almost irretrievably injured, and in the ! 
greatest agony; and as it would have been extreme ; 
cruelty to remove a man in bis condition, he ac- j 
cordingly remained at Malraesbury for nine weeks. | 
During this time, everything which humanity , 
could suggest to mitigate his sufTcrings was resorted j 
to, and his comfort was studied in every particular, j 
At the end of nine weeks he w'as removed with 
great care to the infirmary in Devizes, where two 
men were appointed to attend him, the medical 
officer there being likewise of the opinion that the 
poor fellow’s spine was seriously injured. In this 
pitiable state ne w'os brought before the judge, a 
murmur of sympathy running through the court 
as they beheld the pallet with the injured man 
lying nelplessly upon it. ‘It is a dreadful thing 


said the judge. * The infliction you are suffering 
under surpasses any punishment I can give you.’ | 
Had the culprit been in ordinary health he would j 
have had penal servitude, for it was not his first 
act of felony; but the judge pitj'ing his condi- ! 
tiom sentenced him, amidst a breathless silence, to 
twelve months’ imprisonment; and the pallet with 
its occupant was carried away. 

But now came the sequel. To prove a former 
conviction, the deputy-governor of Gloucester Jail 
had been summoned to Devizes; and on going 
over the jail, a close inspection enabled him to 
recognise in tbe culprit an old ‘invalid’ with 
whom he formerly nad to deal ‘ What! at 
your old game?’ exclaimed the deputy-governor, 
scanning the prisoner’s countenance. ‘ That fellow 
is an impostor. There is no more the matter 


with his spine than there is with mine.’ This was 
thought to be impossible; and several doctors put 
the invalid through a severe examination; but he 
protested that his injuries were real, and seemed 
imable to move. To put th^ matter to a farther 
test, a galvanic battery was introduced, and shocks 
were turned on pretty strong, but w’itbout 'the 
expected results. The doctom v^ent away; but the 
suspected impostor was threatened with severer 
tests on the morrow if he was not found sitting up 
w'hen visited. On the next day, as he vras stiu 
found in the same position, the electric machine 
W'as again set to work, and so sharp was the effect, 
that the leg w'hich appeared most affected by the 
spinal injury began to move, until at last, unable 
to stand the shocks any longer, the fellow jumped 
out of bed, and in a few minutes afterwards was 
walking across the court-yard as agile on his limbs 
as any other prisoner! 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CTiarTER XXXII.—THE I’ENZAX'CE COACH. 

Misfortune, like a gale of wind, acts very dif- 
fercntl}' upon different natures. There are trees 
that bend, and trees that break beneath the 
violence of the storm ; and .as it is with the higher 
forms of vegetable life, so it is with men. Tlicro 
are light shallow temperaments that yield to the 
crush of adversity like feu-reeds and liulrushos to 
the tempest, but that spring up, not a wliit the 
worse, when the danger has passt'.d by. There 
are other and sturdier (lispo.sitioris that croak 
and groan, like obstinate oaks, and tlirob in every 
fibre, until perhaps they go down with a great 
ruin. And, iigain, there are those that Gght so 
long as resistance serves, then bow to the inevi¬ 
table, and presently assert tlieir elastic life by 
rising, bruised but nSt kiUed, to tower aloft as 
of vote, 

Hugh Ashton, as he walked rapidly along tho 
muddy road that led—whither he knew not, and 
cared not, for the moment—could only half realise 
the weight of the heavy stroke that Fate had 
dealt him. The blow had been unexpected, and 
it had left its bitter smart, l iu*, kind bund that 
had led him to Cornwall ami 1 report had suddenly 
become estranged and hostile, and had tlirust him 
out again to do as best ho might in the eternal 
battle of life. To earn liis bread was, in truth, no 
very dire nece.ssity for Hugh Ashton. It was not 
as when some timid girl, some inexperienced 
stripling, i.s thrown on his or her own resources, to 
swim, as it were, without swimming-belt or life¬ 
buoy, in that great .sea of struggling humanity 
where to sink is to starve. But Hugh had a 
double puriiose, even if he forgot the high-born 
girl who had S(} entwined herself with his very 
heart-strings. He must live, and though he had, 
even after his bounty to Jan the fisherman, nearly 
a hundred and eighty pounds in his pocket, 
he must live by work. And then he had an object 
in view that was in his eyes sacred. 

What was he, the late commander of tho Western 
Maid, to do ? His most natural course would 
have been to take to the sea, and to seek, and 
probably after .some seeking find, a place as 
officer on board some Australian liner, or clipper 
in the “China trade. He was precisely what a* 
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prudent skipper, knowing the little world of a 
slup, and what ^quails and mutinies and head¬ 
winds mean, would wish his mate to be. But to 
go to sea was to leave England, to take again to a 
roving and a restlifss life, and to renounce the 
active prosecution of the search to which he found 
hidiseli committed, as the Knights of the Round 
Table were boundrto pursue the quest of the Holy 
Grail. His great desire, when first, after his 
mother’s death, he came over to England with his 
father, had always been to obtain certain proofs, 
most valuable, most hard to discover. Hitherto, 
he had been able to do little or nothing to effect 
the object to which he had professed such entire 
devotion ; but, now he should have leisure, he 
trusted to be more earnest in the task that lay 
before him, 

‘ Perhaps,’ Hugh muttered to himscdf, as he 
strode on—‘perhaps it is all for the best. New 
ties and new duties are done with and broken— 
love itself is hopelessly left behind me—and it 
may be better so. In yonder little Cornish sea¬ 
port T should have had small prospect of finding 
any better clue to the hard riddle which has per- 
])lexed me so long, than could he aflijuled by the 
flitting visits of that female '\Vill-o’-tbe-Wisj), 
Ghost Nan, And for one gipsy I shall meet on 
this side of Tamar, or for that matter, of P(.(ole 
Harbour, 1 shall find ten nearer to London. 
London ! There is nothing like the great city 
with its vague ])ossil)ilities and sliadowy futures. ! 
London should surely be the goal of all such 
aimless wanderers as myself.’ 

‘ Hi, hi, young chap! ’ cried out a cheery 
voice, .somewhat hoar-se from a protracted cour.se 
of rough weatln'r and .alcoholic stimulants, and 
which mingled nut inluirmoniously with the 
clatter of uheeks and the clash of horse-hoofs. 

‘ Hi, there! ’ 

Hugh glanced over hi^ boulder, and stepped 
aside to let the Penzance ..oach, as it came rattling 
up, pass hy. Tlie good-humoured coacliman wlio 
drove it, getting a better look at Hugh than he 
had had ladbre, jiuked up his elbow in profes- 
sioual style. 

‘Going down the road, sir, our way / .Tust in 
time to catch the up-train, if you are,’ Ins said, 
pulling up the four horses with no apparent efi’ort; 
and Hugh, who in his present frame of mind 
found tb s 'invitation irresistible, sjsraiig to tlie 
roof of the coach with a saihir’s activity, and the 
four horses were gathered up and set in motion 
again. 

Tlie coachman looked inqui.sitively round at his 
young passenger. The box-seat was occupied hy 
a heavy bucoucal person, who thou'dit verv much 
of sheep, bullocks, and oil-cake, but of horses 
very little, and on miscellaneous topics not at 
all ; so that the coachman found the journey, 
unenlivened by eleemosynary ale or congenial 
conversation, a dull one. Hugh’s appearance 
puzzled him somewhat. The young ex-captain 
wore his plainest clothe-s, and had a stick and a 
bundle, exactly like any common sailor ‘ashore 
and atramp,’ as the coachman worded it; but he 
did not look, to the coachman’s experienced eye, 
like Jack of the forecastle, even when Jack is at 
his best. ‘ Left your yacht, sir, somewheres ? ’ 
asked the coachman politely. He had been a 
nobleman’s coachman before ne became the chario¬ 
teer of the public, and he prided hitaself, like 


many of his class, on his unerring recognition of 
a gentleman. Hugh Ashton, mud-hespattered, 
and with a stick and bundle, seemed to him to 
be, somehow, a gentleman. 

‘I have left my ship—no yacht though—as 
you say,’ answered Hugh, smiling in spite of hie 
sadness. 

‘ Ah, well! ’ said the coachman meditatively, 
‘there’s a good many, now, of you young ones, 
that turns their hands—swells, mind ye—to all 
sorts of things. And as well take to the sea as 
take to the tea !' 

Hugh laughed good-humouredly, less at the 
driver’s sally than at the pertinacious curiosity 
of the man. ‘ I, at anyrate, have turned my hand 
to more trades than one,’ he said, forcing Mmself 
to be cheerful. ‘ Among others, I drove the 
Geelong coach over in Australia there, beneath 
a burning sun, one Christmas-time, and warm 
work it w'as.’ 

‘ Hot weather at Christmas, eh ? ’ returned the 
loq\iacious coachman. ‘ Well, I’ve heard of that 
before, seeing I’ve a brother of my own on the 
underneath .side of the world. Perhap.s you’ve 
known him, sir? Name of Mathews, John 
Mathews.’ 

Hugh explained that Australia was rather a 
large place, and that people were less likely to 
come in contact with one another there than in 
the crowded mother-country. And then he had to 
reply to questions as to the wonders of Topsy¬ 
turvy land, as the driver called it, its duck-billed 
quadrupeds and black swans, its cherries with 
their stones worn conveniently outside, its scentless 
flowers and songless birds, its kangaroo.s, nuggets, 
and other natural productions of the unique Aus¬ 
tralasian world; at the mention of which, the 
corpulent agricultnrist on the hox-seat gave a 
grunt of contented incredulity, and murmured 
something, manife.stly very much to his personal 
sati>i'action, about ‘ traveller’s tales.’ 

Chatting thus, the milestones seemed to succeed 
one another with reasonable promptitude; and 
presently the houses, that had hitherto been 
sparsely scattered, began to line the road, and 
a town came in sight, and a railway, the thin 
black telegraph-wires and white posts standing out 
iu bold relief against tlie wintry sky. 

‘ Here we are,' said the driver, tossing down his 
reins as the coach drew up to the station door; 

‘ and, as I said, just in time.’ 

Hugh took his second-class ticket, as befitted a 
traveller of his modest pretensions; and the up- 
train, flashing like a meteor through the country, 
whirled him off Londonwards. On the tireless 
wings of the enslaved geni. Steam, he was borne 
along, past mine and waste, past croft and garden ; 
now traversing some billowy moor, on who.se 
rugged and heathery surface one rolling table¬ 
land seemed to succeed to another, while great 
gray rocks reared their defiant heads like so 
many towers built by Cyclopean masons of old; 
and anon running through the midst of moist 
green pastures, Avhero sleek red cattle, that by 
their long horns and their colour might have been 
of the original British breed, huddled shyly to¬ 
gether to low forth deep-toned expressions of 
distrust as the fiery dragon,‘with rush and roar, 
flashed by. 

•Then a change came in the domestic architec¬ 
ture, visible to voyagers by the iron road. No 
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more stone houses, no more slates, met the eye, 
but red roofo and brick gables peeing out from 
lane and hedgerow and orchard. No more smelt¬ 
ing-works, with heaps of glassy clinkers piled in 
dismal {yrofuidon outside, and foul black smoke 
rising in olouda to darken the ambient air. Hero 
and a limekiln,* here and there a malthouse 

or i bwwery, seemed the only signs of anything 
Hko inixinfactuiing industry; and thetonly machi- 
Bsecy to be heard or seen was the complaining 
Windlass that made the heavy water-bucket come 
dowly up some deep old well, or the whirring 
steam-flaii that sent up showers of feathe^^ chalf 
in some farm-yard, as it thrashed the golden wheat 
or brown barley from the straw. 

That is blue wood-smoke that rises in thin, 
ghostly wreaths above yonder cottage-home, ivied 
until the dull red of the bricks can hardly be j 
seen through the dusky greenery of the parasitic 
plant that clings so lovnngljr to the short massive 
chinmey where swallows build their nests in the 
pleasant summer-time. How small, if picturesrpn*, 
are the lozenge panes of those casements tliat let 
in 80 little li^t, shine the sun never so brightly. 
Tbe hoary apple-trees so near to the little house 
are all entwined with white-berried mistletoe, and ‘ 
the thick hedge must in May be gloriou.s witli ■ 
hawthorn bloom and honeysuckle. To all appear-; 
ance, the indwelh-rs there are utterly unaffected 
by an)ffhing that has been done for the last few 
centuries. Progress has spared their little .Sloppy | 
Hollow. Steam flits past them, init that is jil! , j 
and all the wonders of modern itidustry and | 
invention are, to them, living much as their fore- : 
fathers lived before the Wars of the Hoses, aa if, 
they had never been. | 

We are out of the pure, slumberous, old-world | 
country now, and among the interminable suburbs j 
that girdle in London a.s the pavilions and gardens ' 
of the Andalusian Vega girdled in old Moorish • 
Granada. And this is London at last, with its i 
canopy of fog and smoke, and its glow and ^laro ! 
of light breaking through the thick .atmosphere, '■ 
and the low, deep, mysterious roar that never j 
seems to cease, until the hours of toil and pastime ' 
give place to the more solemn time for that tern- ■ 
porary death which we call .sleep. i 

‘ Shadwic!(^R Inn, Shadwick Place ! Where may | 
that be, sir?’ asked the cabman whom Hugh! 
engaged, and whose exi)erience of London was fur | 
once at fault j 

* Drive to St Lawrence’s Lane—you know' that, , 
I supposcj' answered Hugh ; ‘ and any one there¬ 
abouts will tell you where to find the idace I 
speak of.’ 

CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE OLD IXN. 

The inn to which Hugh Ashton chose to drive 
was hard to find, and, when found, not very ea.«y 
of access. Shadwick Place, situated in the purlieus j 
of the long and straggling Lane dedicated to St | 
Lawrence, in the City of London, has, at first! 
sight, an inhospitable aspect. Not only are the j 
words ‘No Thoroughfare’ conspicuously painted 
on a comer house ; but there are rusty iron chains 
which span the graas-grown apology for a street, 
and that effectually prevent cart of carriage from 
intruding on the sacred territory. It is necessary 
for intending patrons of Shadwiclds Inn to alight 
and go on foot up to its darkling doorway. The 


house of entertainment in question was the very 
antithesis of one of those crowded and noisy 
caravanserais that boast of their many hundred 
bedrooms, their lifts, baths, and palaml dining. 
haUs. There was no bustle a* Shadwiok’s, whd^ 
meekly called itself an inn, as if to dunlitiia any 
rivalry with modem boteU^ and which in no smy 
courted publicity. ‘ 

A queerer, less obtrusive hostelry than Shad- 
wiok^s could not have been found even in the 
(hty, where quaint old inns not seldom dmg on 
a secluded and humble existence. On the lamp 
above the door mi^t be traced, in attenuated 
black letters, the words ‘Shadwick’s Inn;' but 
there were no other signs of its status; and, indeed, 
the old house, with its dingy blinds and its closed 
door, seemed to affect a private air, and to deplore 
the meagre official announcement, in compliance 
with law and the dictates of a harsh excise, over 
the porch, to the effect that somebody was licensed 
to sell wines, spirits, and tobacco. 

There was no touting, just as there were no 
adverti.sements, on behalf of Shadwick's. The 
odd little inn appeared rather to rejwl than to 
attract custom. Wlien a guest of more than 
common resolution insistetl on effecting an entry, 
he w'a.s tolerated, but not w’eleomecl. It might 
have been supposed that Sh.odwick, or his suc- 
ces.^^or, received a fixed annual sulwidy, perhaps 
from the corporation, to entertain traveflcrs grati.s, 
an<l that he pardonably did wdiat he could to dis¬ 
courage too brisk a demand for .accommodation 
beneath his roof. London hot<ds, among which 
we may sweepingly classify inns and coffec-hou.ses, 
arc prone, it is said, to prize the traveller le.ss for 
what he is than for what lie li.as, and to mea.surc 
the respei'tability of a new-comer by the amount 
of his luggage. Hugh ha<l no luggage, unless a 
bumUc can V>e dignilied by siicdi a term. And 
voyagers with bundles are expected to put up with 
very "humble, not to say very queer ijuarters. But 
llugh’.s face an'l voice and address were so much 
in his favour that the bundle was condontnl, even 
at Shadwick’s, and the young man was grudgingh' 
inducted into a bedrootu which, il' dingy, w'.ss 
conventionally clean, and was made free of that, 
well of gloom, the three-coniere l little coffee- 
room. Hugh A.shton had a re,'i«on, of a sciiti- 
nieutal character, ]>erhaps, lor this apparently 
capricious selection of a hostv-b-’. Hr; li.id been at 
.Shadwick’s hefiu'e. It was at uu.s obi, ;iHt-ol-the- 
way, .an<i .almo.st in.U'cc.-sjblc inn that his father 
and liimsclf had put up on iandiug after their 
homeward vovag(; from .Ausfralia. (hiorge Ashton 
had known of the place, through some accident, 
most likely, and had treasured the recollection of 
it in hi.s memory, precisely .^s Homeo cherished the 
remembrance of the Mantuan Apothecary wdio 
might be counted on for the supply of poison at 
a critical moment. ‘ 1 wanted to find a place ’— 
Hugh well remembered W’hat his dead father’s 
words had been—‘ where I should be in London, 
and yet as far remote from the London I once 
knew, as if I w'ere in Africa or Greenland; a place, 
in fact, w’here no Pall-Mall lounger or gossip of 
the clubs could possibly come across me. A 
better hermitage than this, no man could wish for.’ 
And for his father’s sake, and because of that 
strong and viewless chain of which habit and 
memory forge the links, Hugh had come back to 
Shadwick’s. 
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In his then, finme of mind, Hugh might have 
taken up his abode in much more pretentious 
establishments ^vithout finding any that suited so 
well with his humour. Shadwick’s was a good 
deal more comfortalfie, in a smoke-dried and sun¬ 
less sort of way, than mi^ht at first sight have 
befen conjecturecL Shrinking strangers from the 
country wonder^ that its beds were so clean. 
The scrubby little waiter and the sad-eyed 
chambermaids knew their duties. The old clock 
that ticked so loudly in the triangular coffee-room 
was right to a minute. The steMy fire gave out 
much heat. The dark old boxes of worm-eaten 
wood, a sort of gastronomic pews, within the dusky 
walls of which several ceuerations of Britons had 
dined, were snug, if ill-ventilated. Steaks were 
undeidone, but succulent; and the same might 
be said of chops, and of the cut from the joint; 
while for oyster-sauce, fried whiting, mackerel, and 
marrow-pudding, Shadwick’s owned few equals, 
and no superior. 

The great charm for a man of leisure and of a 
vivid imagination, in this extraordinary old inn, 
was the poetry of it. An inn is rarely romantic, 
and the City of London is a very odd place in 
which to seek for the spirit of poetry—and yet 
it may be found. Nowhere else can there be such 
contrasts, between clamorous eagerness and silent, 
dull decay, between swarming crowds and empty 
courts or lanes, as in the commercial kernel of 
the most populous city in Europe or the world. 
There was something solemn, and almost touching, 
in. the hush and quiet of Shadwick Place, with 
the surging roar and hum of the metropolis faintly 
audible, and ever and anon the striking of a score 
of simultaneous cburch clocks, or the deep-toned 
thunder of the air-shaking bell of St Paul’s hard 
by. 

From this old inn, secluded, if ever inn was, 
from the pomps and van::' .s of the restless world 
that seethed and surgc.u outside, Hugh Ashton 
made his way, not to 'Mr Dicker’s place of busi¬ 
ness, but to Mr Dicker’s private resMenco. So 
great a man as the railway director and capitalist, ! 
lie reasoned, would be more likely to be found at' 
that genial season of the year (for it was close I 
tipon t.’hristmas, and the young literary lions of i 
the Dailif AMmiinhj’r were sharpening their pens I 
for a new prose carol, in the shape of leading 
articles wherein mince-pies and morality, ortho- 
<loxy and pdurn-pudding, punch and the cardinal 
virtues, were most pictuiesquely to be blended 
together) at lioiue than at .his civic counting- 
house, 

Tlie name and address of Arthur Wadmore 
Dicker, Esq., had been easily discovered by the 
hedp of the obese Postal Directory which decorated 
a mahogany shelf in the coffee-room (T Blmlwich's 
Inn. And Hugh Ashton, who had no social 
scruples to deter him from availing himself of the 
good offices of whatsoever omnibus, blue, green, 
yellow, or of that rich magenta which such public 
stage-carriages occasionally affect, would serve his 
turn, easily got himself conveyed to the vicinity 
of the rich man’s dwelling. Mr Dicker’s town- 
house was a town-house indeed, what in France 
would have been known by the style of hotel, 
and in Italy could not have escaped being dubbed 
a palace, one of those tremendous stuccoed man¬ 
sions that domineer over Hyde Park, like so many , 
robber fortresses tamed down to suit the present | 


law-resweting epoch, and at the stately doors of 
which bewildered foreign travellers have been 
known to knock, addressing the disgusted footmen 
as ‘gaT 9 on’ or ‘kellner,’ and asking, in continental 
speech, for rooms, dinner, and hot bath, under 
the mistaken idea I3iat the ‘Grosvenor’ car the 
‘ Langham’ had been reached at last. 

Hugh walked up and down once or twice before 
he applied his hand to the steel knocker, with 
anvil to correi^nd, a pattern of seyere simplicity, 
on Mr Dickers door. It is not always without 
some excusable hesitation that a poor man ven¬ 
tures to pay Dives, in the midst of his purple 
and fine linen, the compliment of a call. 

A m^ate’s surroundings are often by fiir more 
formidable or imposing than the magnate himself; 
just as a Lord Mayor, divested of his pomp and 
state, his robes and jewel, his javelin-men, sword- 
bearer, chaplain, gUt coach, and men in armour, 
might be mistaken for any undistinguished citizen 
with an umbrella. Hugh, however, grew vexed 
with himself for his own diffidence, and brought 
the steel knocker into close contact with the steel 
anvil. 

Mr Dicker’s powdered lackeys and Mr Dicker's 
apoplectic hail porter did not receive Hugh with 
any enthusiasm. They were evidently of opinion 
that ‘the young seafaring party,’ as they after¬ 
wards described him over tlieir beer in the ser¬ 
vants’ hall, had committed a grave offence in 
knocking where he should have rung. But they 
forgave him, in consideration of his youth and 
air of manly confidence, and told him, languidly, 
that Mr Dicker was in the City, and would not 
leave the City until four o’clock, ‘or perhaps five;* 
a piece of infomiatiou that was imparted regret¬ 
fully, so it seemed, .and with a sort of pity for 
the unfortunate master of the fine house, and who 
probably worked a great deal harder than any 
servant in his pay. Even Hugh could see a 
certain incongruity between Mr Dicker’s palatial 
mansion, with it.'s liveried Icurigers in the marbled 
cntrance-ball, its innumerable plate-glass windows, 
and the hammer-clothed carriage at the door, with 
the wigged coachman dozing on the box, and the 
superb bays clattering their silver harness, and 
tossing their handsome heads, and the feverish 
flurry and cai’e cd' Air Dicker’s own existence. 

Hugh turned his back on fashionable Ixinclon, 
and went eastwards again among the narrowing 
streets nliich even the (jreat Fire failed to widen, 
and the thickening swarms of busines.s men, from 
the merchant-prince to the messenger fresh from 
I his bracket, that jostled one another wliere once 
i the Wild Prince, with overgi'own Sir John rolling 
along at his side, .'uid all the ruffianly swash¬ 
bucklers, Nym, Bardolph, Pistol, and the rest, 
swaggering at his heels, received the salutations of 
ffat-cai.)ped prentices and suing citizens of Cheape. 
Arrived at Guildhall Chambers, Hugh simt in his 
name. ‘Fou’ll have to wait a goodish time, 
j'oung man!’ said the clerk whose stool was the 
nearest to the open door of the waiting-room. 

‘ There’s plenty before you, you see.’ And indeed 
there were a good many suitors for the ^vantage 
of an interview with the great Mr Dicker. A 
cabinet minister, or the editor-in-chief of the 
Jupiter newspaper, is not mbre besieged and beset 
than arc those gold-compelling sons of Fortane 
Who arc reputed to be always lucky in their deal¬ 
ings, and who can cull the auriferous rose of 
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commerce without prifiking^their deft fingers with 
the thorns that guajra it However, Hugh had not 
so long to wait as the sympathetic clerk had pre¬ 
dicted. 

‘Mr Bicker will see you now, sir,’ said a 
messeug®, busing Ujp ; and once more was Hugh 
ushered into tli® capitalist’s presence. 

; OF SUN-POWEE. 

US in England who possess practically un¬ 
limited stores of fuel, and who on the other hand 
are supplied with provokingly short rations of 
sunshine, the utilisation of solar heat has never 
occupied the attention the subject deserves. We 
therefore have little hesitation in bringing under 
our readers’ notice one of the many curious 
machines that were shewn at the Paris Exhibi¬ 
tion—a model of the Solar Heat Engine invented 
by M. Mouchot. The model was adapted merely 
for the purposes of cookery, and on fine days 
operated in that important but somewhat limited 
sphere of usefulness. The original engine—of 
which we propose to speak in connection with 
the researches of Captain John Ericsson, and the 
still more recent experiments of Mr William 
Adams in ihe same diroc’tion—ilevelops one-half 
horse-power by the sole euci^'y of the suti’s heat, 
which is collected and concentrated by means of 
flat reflectors. 

The Mouchot engine consists of a gigantic lamp¬ 
shade some nine feet wide at the open end, 
which is turned continually towards the sun by 
an automatic clock-work movement The interior 
of this cone is formed of silvered glass, and the 
sides being at an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the axis, the solar rays are of course reflected 
towards that axis at full right angles. A cylin¬ 
drical copper boiler is placed within this conical 
reflector, and occupies the same relative position 
to it as does tbo chimney of an Argand gas-burner 
to the lamp-shade around it. The boiler is annular 
in shape, being formed of an inner and outer 
envelope of copper two inches apart except at 
the beU-shaped top, where a space of eleven inches 
forms a steam dome. The surface of the boiler 
is blackened with a dead black, in order to 
increase its absorptive pow'er; whilst the wasteful 
effects of radiation and of convection of heat by 
air-currents are guarded against by the interposi¬ 
tion of a glass envelope betw'ecn the boiler and 
the reflector. This glass serves two puq>ose3 : 
it cuts off the exit of all heat-rays, to the entrance 
of which it presents no bar ; and it incloses a two- 
inch thick cushion of air, which serves admirably 
as a non-conducting jacketing to the boiler. Steam- 
pipes, safety-valve, and all the usual adjuncts of 
a steam-boiler, complete the arrangement of M. 
Mouchot’s Solar Engine, which is capable of 
famishing a half horse-power to any pump, steam- 
engine, or agricultaral^ machine to which it may 
be connected, or else the equivalent of that power 
in heat to any di 8 tillet 7 , brewery, or as at thq, 
Paris Exhibition, in the operations of cookery. 


Improvements in matter of detail may doubtle^ 
be looked for in this machine, which recommends 
itself by reason of the comparative compat tness of 
its arrangement. In the proportions of th •. boiler 
and in the inclination of the ""inirrors, experience 
may suggest improvement. As a matter of fact^it 
was found that the mirrors in use in the earlier 
exjmriments were too thin to renect perfectly the 
whole of the incident ravs. Nevertheless it is 
evident that the capacity of the machine is strictly 
limited by the size of the cone, which can hardly 
be magnified to any great extent without a dispro¬ 
portionate cost iu giving to it sufficient strength. 
This aspect of tlie question seems to have struck 
Mr William Adams of Bombay, who has recently 
published a pamphlet on the subject detailing his 
experiments. He is very sanguine as to the possi¬ 
bility of utilising sun-power in India, not to 
replace the use of ordinary means, but as an auxil¬ 
iary during the dry season. It is at this time of 
the year that many giuning-mills are alone iu 
action, and he calculate.^ that a general saving of 
twenty-five per cent, in the cost of fuel might be 
effected in India by the judicious application of 
solar heat. 

Mr Aebams had posses.sed himself of a vertical 
copper boiler of the Mouchot description, when he 
abandoned the system of the conical reflector in 
favour of a number of miiTors formed of thit plates 
of silvered glass. Seven of these mirrors gave a 
reflecting surface of one hundred and fifty feet, 
uiid in an hour evaporated over one thousanil 
cubic inches of water. This does not represent the 
actual power, however ; for the boiler, being but 
sixteen inches wide, and the focus of the mirrors 
being twenty-four inclies wide, at least one-third 
of the effective heat must have been dissipated. 
Even with this unsuitable boiler, the experiments 
were very reni.ukable, and are noteworthy !is being 
made upon tiie very scene of future promise of 
practical success. AVith twelve gallons of water 
in the boiler, and with the foci of sixteen mirrors 
turned upon it at 7.30 a.m., there was a pres¬ 
sure of ten pounds effeetive at eight o’clock ; 
and at 8.30 the steam blew off at the safety-valve 
at seventy pounds. On the next occii-sion, at 7.30 
A.M. the steam rose to fifty-five poumls effective 
jiressiu’e at 8.30, at vvliich tinn .■<teain was tunied 
on to a two-aud-a-half hor.se-]am pump, which it 
kept iu action at a pres.sure oi’ ' ainy jiounds. To 
shew the possibility of utilisj.ig the heat in the 
operations of distilling and cookery, the steam at 
si.vty pounds wa,s turned into a tweiity-giillon cask 
of water, Imt without jiroducing ebullition. Dis¬ 
connected and again raised to fifty pounds pressure, 
the steam when again turned into the cask pro¬ 
duced continuous ebullition, so that thirty-two 
gallons of wate.r were kept boiling by the sole 
agency of the sun’s rays ; a circumstance characte¬ 
rised by Mr Adams as wholly unprecedented, He 
adds that there is no mechanical difficulty in 
keeping the foci on the boiler from sunrise to 
sunset. 

Mr Adams proposes merely to supplement exist¬ 
ing steam arrangements in India by this auxiliary 
power. In private bouses however, for cookery, 
for the production of ice, and for driving punkahs, 
there would seem to be an exceptionally clear field 
for this invention. There is something fascina¬ 
tingly ingenious in the idea of turning the exube- , 
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ranee of Sol’s power to two such opposite purposes 
as the production of heat for the kitchen and of 
ice fox the diaing-room. We must turn now 
however, to the more comprehensive dreams of 
Captain Ericsson «Dnceming the future employ¬ 
ment of solar heat. 

•Captain Ericsson is well known as an ingenious 
and indefatigable investigator of the phenomena 
of radiation, for examining which he nas devised 
many curious machines. The Solar Engine devised ; 
by him was presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences, and was so constructed as to serve as a 
meter of the solar energy, and as an example of 
an engine that could supply motion without the 
aid of steam; the motion to proceed from the direct 
action of the sun only! The theoretical results 
obtained by this instrument, as also by a long 
series of careful experiments in other directions, 
coincide very remarkably with the practical out¬ 
come of the researches of Messrs Mouchot and 
Adams. Mouchot’s one-half horse-power was 
obtained from about fifty feet of reflecting surface; 
Adams’ two and a half horse-power from an effi¬ 
cient surface of about two hundred and thirty feet; 
whilst Captain Ericsson estimates on other grounds 
that one hundred square feet of leflectors afford 
an efficient energy of one horse-power. It will 
thus be seen that the proportions are in each 
of the.se cases almost identical. The theoretical 
reasoning is as follow.s; The solar energy during 
nine hours a day between the latitude.s of forty- 
five degrees north and south of the equator 
averages fully three and a half units of heat per 
square foot per minute, equivalent to a theo¬ 
retical dynamic energy of two thousand seven 
hundred and two foot-pounds. Upon a space of 
ten feet square this energy will be two hundred 
and seventy thousand two hundred foot-pounds; 
and this divided by thirty-three thou.sand, the 
standard of one horse-po\, , , gives a result of over 
eight horse-power. It is well knowm to engineers 
however, that the theoretical power of heat is 
never practically educed by even the most perfect 
of machines, and Chplain Ericsson thcrefure fi.xes 
one horse-power as the practical equivalent of 
each hundred .-^tjuare feel (ecpial to ten feet squan;) 
of reflecting surface. This estimate, as wo before 
remarked, agrees very closely witli the results 
obtained by Messrs Mouchot and Adams. 

With ::;udi an untapped and ine.vhaustible supply 
of power at command as this estimate of solar 
heat implies, it would seem that the world need 
ne\er fear the exhaustion of exi.stent coal-fields. 
There are vast regions of the earth exposed to 
the blaze of a tropical sun, uninhabited Iry man, 
and seemingly destined to be for ever desert, 
■\Vlien the necessity shall arise however, these 
inhospitable regions ma.y very pos.sibIy become 
the grand purveyors of power to the world at 
large, on a scale much more vast than are at 
present the coal-fields of England. The New 
World, Lower California, the table-lands of Mexico, 
and the west coast of South America present 
regions sufficient to furnish power almost impos¬ 
sible to calculate or conceive. Captain Ericsson, 
in dealing with this aspect of the subject, takes 
a strip of territory eight thousand miles long by 
only one mile in breadth, taking portions from 
all parts of the regions we have named. His 
calculation, which is very simple, but into which 
we need not enter, gives the astounding result 


that this sample of the world’s desert lands is 
capable of furnishing motive-power for over twenty- 
two million steam-engines, each of one hundred 
horse-power, for nine hours pet day. 


THE SCOTTISH BANKER’S DILEMMA. 

IK TWO CHAPTEBS.—CHAPTER II. 

Dismay fell on the quiet little bank in ToUkirk. 
The former uneasiness became in the office a 
panic. Hamilton had been made ill by the 
anxiety of his position, ami was in bed on the 
day that Mr Traill’s deficiency occurred. After 
closely scrutinising eveiy entiy in the books, 
Traill came to the conclusion that he had not 
paid the money in excess to any one, and that 
the notes must have been stolen by some one on 
the premises. The bank’s safe was ciuly examined; 
but the locks bore no marks of being tampered 
with. The windows and doors of the office were 
unaffected; and Mr Duff’s domestics—who swept 
out the office—had been his servants and were 
known to him for years. The matter was on this 
occasion reported to the bank’s head office; but 
thence came the cold intimation that no further 
deficiency could be made good, and referring the 
bank agents to their recent letter to that effect of 
such and such a date. 

Mr Duff began to think the place w^as 
haunted. Wherever the money was gone, it had 
to bo paid up; raising the total losse.s made in 
thi.s mysteriou.s way to the unpalatable sum of 
fourteen hundred pounds in less than three 
montlis. The mystery was all the deeper that 
during the day of the difference in Traill’s cash 
it had happened there had not been a single 
cash payment amounting to five hundred pounds. 
Then there came vague rumours—such as the 
police, had the matter passed into their bauds, 
would certainly have made use of—that there 
was an itinerant locksmith, a gipsy, in the 
neighbourhood to whom popular rumour attrib¬ 
uted almost miraculous power in the mauipula- 
tion of locks. Yet it would take a very clever 
locksmith indeed to open the Central Bank’s safe 
unheard in the house, and to close it again with¬ 
out leaving traces of his work. The safe had a 
foundation of eight feet of stone, and w'as coated 
on the floor, wall, and roof with a two-inch plate 
of solid iron. The doors were of course of iron, 
and each—there were four doors—had two keys 
and separate locks. Through the lock of the 
outer iron door an iron bolt was each evening 
shot down from Mr Duffs bedroom above, and 
while that bolt was down, no key in the world 
could open the door. It was necessary to be in 
Mr Duffs bedroom before the bolt could be drawn 
or dropped. It wa.s extremely improbable that 
there were any in ToUkirk who could, even with 
the necessary keys in their hands, find their way 
into the strong-room unaided. 

No longer was Mr Dull able to leave the bank 
w'ith an easy mind for a two-o’clock luncheon—with 
forty winks to foUow—as had been his customt 
these twenty years. He was closely on the watch. 
Yet there was no visible cause for suspicion. 
Bankers and clerks were fast becomiiu’ demoralised 
—in the military sense—from sheer fright, accele¬ 
rated by my3terj% and a sense of utter helplessness 
ii? face of it. Mr Duff’ might far better be losing 
his fortune on the Stock Exchange, or throwing his 
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money away on toif Hpecnlations ; in these there no heed to his presence, but p««6d Mm, making 
would be some rttmote chance of profit, if not straight for the safe-door. In the dim light, to 
satisfaction in losing his proper^. His bark his astonishment, he distinguished the fixed, even 
had up to this lame sailed in smooth seas, had rigid features of his friend and partner Mr Duff! 
even, hitherto, floated in a sheltered bay, unex- eyes were wide open, ana he moved with 
posed to finandfti tempests or breakers; but now his usual deliberation, but with an air of stem 
a leak of a dangerous sort had sprung, as likely, preoccupation quite foreign to his working habits, 
hedmagined, to ingulf him at his anchorage as any Traill saw at a glance that the banker was walking 
buffeting of waves in open sea. in his sleep, 

Mr Duff became a changed man. He was thin His first impulse was to seise him and wake 


and worn and ill with anxiety and watching, him; but a moment’s reflection decided him to 
They were all watching. Traill was watching wait the natural issue of events. Mr Duff, with- 
Hamilton; Hamilton turned a keen glance on the out hesitation or fumbling, chose the right keys 
boys; the boys kept their eyes very widely open for the outer door, and pushed it, as the lock 
all round Mr Duff was unwilling to put the sprang back, slowly open ; then the wicket-gate, 
matter in the hands of the local police, knowing the inner iron door, and so on, until he dis- 
that the first to be suspected would be his clerks, appeared silently in the vault-like shades of the 
and that the affair would speedily become town strong-room. When he readied the inner sale, he 
gossip. Secretly Mr Duff began to think the place took from the well-packed store of pound-notes— 
was bewitched. Traill eagerly watching him from the door—a 

His partner, Gleorge Traill, being called upon to bundle containing five hundred ; he then noise- 
pay up half of the five hundred pounds, resolved Icssly shut and locked each door as he retreated, 
to get to the bottom of the matter. He had a bed He ])as6ed within arm’s-length of Traill, hearing 
fitted up in the banker’s business-room, and deter- the bundle of notes, the keys, and his lighted 
mined to spend his nights there until some solu- candle ; left the office—followed by his partner— , 
tion of the problem presented itself. His transfer walked slowly up-stairs to his bedroom, where ho I 
from the Aberdeen branch seemed just then to deliberately dropped the holt hack in its place, 
prove a had bargain. The keys of the safe, it and finally laid the keys carefully, apparently 
should be mentioned, numbering eight, were counting them, in their usual place in the box 
placed every night after the locking up of the fixed in the wall for tlie purpose. Traill expi^cted 
safe and the dropping of the iron bolt from | he would then retire to bed ; but it was evident 
the banker’s bedroom, in a strong-box, the | that the somnumlmlist had not finished his night’s 
key of which was always carried by Mr Duff. work. Having safely put away the keys, he 
George Traill, anned with a revolver, in spite of lifted his candle and again went down-stairs, 
Marys protests and Mr Duff.s jeers, occupied the carrying the notes in his hand. Traill followed 
room when the bed had been fitted there, and him through the kitchen and out into the court- 
waited philosophically the course of events. He yard behind. With the same purpose-like delibe- 
slept little for the first night or two; but no ration that he had shewn at the safe, he now 
intruder came to disturb his repose. The long marched to—the unvarnished truth, O romantic 
dull bourn crept on without adventure or other reader, must be recorded—to the Pig-sty I Arrived 
result than to make Traill sleepy and cross during there, he lifted r. loose ft/ld of tliatch that rested 
the following days. The hankers were beginning on a slab of stone in the rickety roof, secreted 
to despair of discovering the thief. Yet Traill— the bundle of notes there, replaced the thatch 
despite Mr Duff’s perfectly reasonable argument carefully, and then turned with an air of relief 
that if any man broke into the safe it would not and went indoors, 

he merely five hundred pounds that would satisfy Traill did not disturb him, did not even take 
him, nor would he likely risk a second or third the trouble to follow his ]iartnor to .see if he 
visit—continued to spend his nights in the bank. reached his bed sulely, but sru-ang eagerly to the 
At daybreak, however, on a certain morning in loose thatch, in which, smnjy iviiig, lie found the 
the following week, Traill, who slept very lightly, j comfortable sum of one th(.us uvi nine hundred 
was suddenly awakened and startled by hearing I pounds in bank-notes ! Ib; could, not help laugh- 
the holt that passed through the lock of the outer ; ing as be stood there, in the dim gray morning, 
door of the safe drawn shai-ply up. He could hardly j hardly half-clad, tor the pursuit had not been 
believe the evidence of his cans, thinking that j without excitement. ‘An expensive roofing for 
perhaps he had dreamed. But the ‘click’ was I Duff’s pigs,’ he murmured, gathering the various 
still reverberating, exaggerated as all sounds are in ! dusty bundles together and retreating indoors 
the stillness of night. If the holtwa.s really lifted, from the cold morning air. 
the person that drew it must be in the room 

where Mr Duff slept. Traill was a courageous ‘ I think. Duff,' said Traill seriouidy when they 


man ; but in spite of himself, he trembled as he met in the office after breakfast—‘ I think# to 
felt for and examined his revolver. When the make certain that no thief, or witch, or'ghost 
reverberation subsided, there was a silence for a has been tampering with the cash during the 
few moments as of Death, Sleep’s twin brother, night, wo had better count the cash henceforth 
Then he thought he heard, far off, a door open, in the morning as well as at night; that will 
followed by a step on the stairs. Then a light make certain whether the money disappears by 
shewed at the seam under the door; presently night or during the day.’ 


the door opened, and.a man entered, carrying in 
one hand a lighted candle, in the other a bunch of 
keys. The revolver was firmly held in Traill’s 


Mr Duff assented. 

‘ Suppose you begin this morning.’ 

Again Mr Duff assented; and with reluctant 


grip, and before firing, he was about to utter U j fingers, at his partner’s suggestion, counted the 
oty of warning, when he noted that the figure paid j money. ‘JPowers of Darkness! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ I 
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shall not stay another day in this house. The 
cash is again five htindred pounds short! ’ Had 
Mr Duff not bee a a remarkably bald man, he 
would have proba’dy tom his hair in agony. 

‘How much do'you reckon your pigs cost you 
annually, Duft’ ? ’ raill asked with apparent irrele¬ 
vance and, as Mr Duff thought, flippancy. 

‘ Pigs ! Hang the pigs ! Hang the bank ! 

and- Yes ; I mean to resign my office. I’m 

not going to remain here to be robbed and ruined.’ 

‘ 1 see you are putting a new roof on your sty, 
and papering it,’ Traill went on sententiously. 
‘Sparing no expense on it. Doing the thing 
stylishly, eh?’ 

‘ Are you mad, Traill ? ’ 

‘ Well, let me see. At the rate of two thousand 
pounds, say, in three months, that pig-sty will cost 
you and me just about eight thousand pounds a 
year.’ Traill was apparently in his gravest mood. 
‘That’s pretty moderate, eh ?’ 

‘ Poor Traill! The loss of his money lias taken 
his brain. What demon has entered this house V 
sighed Mr Duif in the presence of a despair more 
tragic even than his own. 

‘Look here, old fellow!’ said Traill, suddenly 
bursting into lauglitcr—‘ look liere! I fonml these 
in the roof of your pig-sty this morning; and 
what is more, I saw you put them there with your 
own hands.' 

‘ Prodigious! ’ 

Yes, all the mis.sing money was there. The 
hanker gave a champagne dinner to his delighted 
clerics on the evening (d‘ that day. His owTi health, 
however, was in rather a had way. In a month 
or two he resigned his office, retiring on a liberal 
pension to his farm ; and in order to compensate 
James llamiltnn for all his recent trouble .and 
misery, Mr Duff requested, as a personal and final 
Javour, that the Directors might appoint him to 
the position of Assistant- v nt with George Traill; 

;i proposal w'hich the li.ectors favourably enter¬ 
tained. These offices both of the gentlemen hold 
with honour to this rlay. It may be mentioned 
too that George Traill mid James llainilton are j 
now brothers-in-law, each having in due time 1 
wedded one of Mr Duli'’.s daughters. The liank is 
.Tame.s Hamilton’s home ; while Oeonre Traill has 
rented a farm adjoining Mr Dutfs. The fresh 
country air, and e.xercise, and lishiiig, and un- j 
limiteil g dHng—all enforced on him by the doctor j 
as the- be.st medicine—have put an end to the I 
old banker’s sonmamhulistic ramble.s. | 

_I 

NOTES OF A NATUPALTST ON BOARD 
THE CHALLENGER. / 

To those who are weary of society and its W’ays, a 
cruise such as that of Mr Mosely’s on board" tlie 
Challenijcr must appear in the last degree cn joyahlc. 
Around him was the freshness of the briny air, j 
for which the denizen of dusty cities pines in vain ; j 
superb ocean views stretched on every side ; while i 
on shore an ever-changing scene greeted his eye, i 
One day it might he the rich green valleys of 
Madeira and the refreshing coolness of its pine- 
woods ; and the next the half-tropic glare of the 
tawny sun-parched Cape de Verds. 

In his Notes of a Naturalist on Board the Chal¬ 
lenger, Mr Mosely has dwelt more on the instruc¬ 
tive than on the amusing or enjoyable aide of his 
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expmences, but he and the crew were not con¬ 
demned to the all work and no play which is 
proverbially known to make Jack a dull boy. 
Sometimes they tempered their scientific pursuito 
with occMionm recreation. A seining-party, for 
instance, was organised at St Jago; and among 
the spoil in the seine-net was a large shark four¬ 
teen feet long. It struggled hard for life, but 
was at last hauled up high and dry, and handed 
over to the tender mercies of the sailors, who 
never have any pity for a shark. Very wonder¬ 
ful were St Paul’s Rocks and Fernando da Noronha 
Barren crags in mid-ocean, inhabited by thousands 
of sea-birds, noddies and boobies, whose storm- 
swept nests cluster thick on every ledge. Fer¬ 
nando da Noronha has a Brazilian convict settle¬ 
ment, in addition to its numerous bird colonies. 
The land is fertile ; and the wretched inhabitants 
have round their liuts plantations of sugar-cane, 
maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, bananas, and 
melons. The fauna and flora are closely allied 
to those of South America, 

Bahia, on the coast of Brazil, much resembles 
Lisbon; hut has an eastern look, which it owes 
to the bright tropical verdure of its palms and 
bananas. An excursion was made to a patch of the 
primeval forest which creeps up to within a short 
distance of the town. Here they were wandering 
in the subdued greenish gloom beneath the shadow 
of lofty trees, when all of a sudden a short stifled 
shriek ending in a hiss was heard, and the negro 
guide in a state of great excitement called out: 
‘Toucan! toucan!’ Mr Mosely ftred, and hit a 
large bird with vivid plumage of jet black, bright 
orange, and brilliant red. This beauty shewed 
fight even in the last extremity, and in the very 
act of dying, bit the naturalist’s hand severely as 
he lifted it from the ground. In a small pond 
close to the town of Oaxoeira, in Brazil, is a small 
variety of the toad, which has a cry like a loud 
harsh cat’s mew. Mounted on mules, the whole 
party rode twenty-eight miles inland to the Fair 
of St Anne’s. The chief attraction was the cattle- 
market, which was composed of vast herds of 
half-wild cattle. The.se cattle were tended by 
vaqueiros —men of all the intermediate shades of 
colour between black and white. They wear 
leather coats, leather breeches, long hoots with 
liuge spurs, and high, conical, broad-brimmed 
hn.lher hats. Slavery still exists in Brazil; but 
a law is now in force by which every child bom 
in the country is declared free. Slaves are allowed 
U) hny themselves olf; and at (’axoeim a very 
pretty girl came to beg from the English party. 

‘ She was collecting money,’ she said, ‘ to buy her 
freedom ; for her iuaster was very cruel, and beat 
her every day.’ 

Tristan da Cunha is one of a group of barren 
.and desolate i-slands. Despite its terrible climate, 
it is well wooded with a tree resembling the yew, 
the Ph iiU'Ca nrborcd. Formerly, rabbits, goats, and 
pigs were plentiful; but now they are not to be 
found, and the cattle imported by the settlers 
often perish during the winter from the severity 
of the weather, inaccessible Island, another of 
the group, was next visited j and here, to the 
surprise of every one, two ipen were descried by- 
aid of the ship’s glass standing on the barren diore, 
and gazing fixedly at the ship. After breakfast, 
tlfe captain went ashore and brought them off. 
They were a couple of Germans, who had been 
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landed two years before from a whaling-ship 
on this barren inaccessible ro^. Their object 
was to hunt fur-seals; but in this expectation 
they had been miserably disappointed, and had 
endured all manner of hardships and priva¬ 
tions short of actual famine. They had a hut 
and a patch of potato-ground, and kept their 
larder tolerably well supplied with birds and 
wild-pig. One of them guided a party from 
the ship to a penguin rookery. It was in a dense 
sea of tussock-grass lughcr than a man's head. In 
this grass thicket the birds nestle and shelter; 
a lane a yard wide, beaten black and hard, 
leads through the entire length of the rookery; 
and from this main street smaller thoroughfares 
diverge on each hand. ‘The stench of this 
penguin paradise was,' Mr Mosely says, ‘over¬ 
powering, and the yelling of the birds perfectly 
terrifying.’ The nests were placed so thickly 
that it was impossible to avoid treading at every 
step on eggs or young birds; nor were the pen¬ 
guins slow to express their disgust at the clumsy 
intruder. Our naturalist thus relates his experi¬ 
ences : ‘ A parent bird sits on each nest, with its 
sharp beak erect and open ready to bite, yelling 
savagely “ Caa, caa, urr-urr,” its red eye gleaming, 
and its plumes at half-cock quivering with rage. 
No sooner are your legs within reach, than they 
are furiously bitten.' Nightingale Island, the 
smallest of the Tristan group, has a series of caves 
in the low cliffs along the shore, much frequented 
by fur-seals. It has also penguin rookeries, 
through which are scattered the cylindrical nests 
of the mollymauk, a species of albatross. 

At the Cape of Good Hope the wanderers 
were reminded of home ; the hills .about the 
Cape look not unlike Scotch moorland .«cenery, 
and are everywhere covered with low bushes 
without trees. There are no bright greens in 
the colouring; a brownish neutral hue prevails. 
During the flowering season, this sombre tint 
gives way to a brilliant flush of transitory 
beauty; handsome heaths, splendid pelargoniums, 
bright-coloured everlastings, sbewy gladioli, and 
stately white arums vie with each other in lend¬ 
ing the most vivid and striking : effects to the 
many-hued mosaic. The slopes and mounds of 
Table Mountain are covered with the w'ouderful 
silver tree, whose leaves shine like burnished 
silver, and impart a splendid lustre to the land¬ 
scape. Baboons are plentiful among the hills, their 
warning cries resounding on everv side. Par¬ 
tridges, quails, and antelopes abound. The owner 
of an ostrich-farm which the party from the 
Challenger inspected, told them that a kick from 
an ostrich was very dangerous, and that the best 
thing an unarmed man could do when attacked 
by an ostrich was to lie down flat on the ground, 
and let the bird walk over him until it was tired. 
A simple operation no doubt, but one requiring 
considerable nerve. 

Prince Edward Islands and the Crozet Islands, ^ 
on which they disembarked, were covered with 
snow. The lower part of Marion Island stretches 
along the shore with large compact convex masses 
of a plant called the Azorella sclcujo, which is a 
typical plant of all these southern islands. Grass' 
was mingled with this plant, and patches of the 
Kerguelen cabbage. The albatross and different 
species of gulls build their nests among the rank 
nerbage; and in the bare peaty ground there was 


a rookery of king-penguins, enormous birds which 
stand as high as a man’s waist. The Crozet 
Islands are similar to the Prince Edward Islands, 
and in addition to sea-birds, are stocked with wild 
pigs and rabbits. Kerguelen’s Land, at which 
they next touched, is tlie chosen home of mist, 
rain, and snow. It lies within the belt of rain 
at all seasons of the year, and us it has no drying 
winds, it is as completely saturated with moisture 
as a wet sponge. 

The bay in whicli they hmded was a deep 
narrow inlet with dark frowning cliffs, reported 
to be full of fur-seals, of which every one was 
anxious to shoot sis many as possible; couse- 
(juently a rush was made to a small herd of crea¬ 
tures lying on the grass, which were found to be 
sea-elephants. While the sailors were looking at 
them, Mr Mosely saw about a hundred yards off, 
j on a little knoll, the liead of an animal cautiously 
raised; it w'as a fur-seal, which ho managed to kill 
after a good deal of trouble ; ajid that with three 
others constituted the ‘ bag ’ of fur-seals at Christ¬ 
mas Harbour, as the little bay w\as called. Heard 
I Island, the most northern of the Macdonald group, 

' was next vi-^-ited. The flora w'us very poor; but 
terns, penguins, Ca])c pigeons, shags and gulls of 
many species, were ]deutiful. Six days after lejiv- 
ing Heard Island, the first ice]>erg was sighted ; 
and soon forty in a day w'.as no unusual spoiitacle. 
These great mas.ses of ice, .seen on 'a bright day, 
with the sun flushing into the caves and crevasses 
on their .surface, were a most beautiful and strik¬ 
ing sight. AVhite was the ground colour of the 
huge blocks, deepening in the cavities into brigljt 
azure or intense cobalt blue. Flushed with the 
brilliant glories of sunset, they warmed into rosy 
red or bright crimson, piussing into shades of doe]> 
purple and amber, which faded as evening fell into 
a cold gray white. 

Leaving the southern icefield behind, the Chal¬ 
lenger steamed into lli« warm Australian cur¬ 
rent, and cast anchor otf Sandbridge, the seaport 
.suburb of Melbourne. English houso-sjiarrows w'ere 
disporting themselves on the beach as saucy 
and confident as if on a London street; but Mr 
Mosely had not come so far merely to interview 
I English sparrows, so he made an excursion into 
the Bush. There he .shot a hfd<nulid paroquet 
and looked out for opos.sums; but they, more 
wary, kejit up tlie gum-trees. Hi,* then tried for 
a lyre-bird; and in scrambling through a dense 
patch of scrub, almost came plump down upon 
an astonished kangaroo, which disappeared with 
a tremendous bound, and left our naturalist, like 
the father of Lord tJUin’s daughter, ‘lamenting,’ 
and bereft of that addition to his scientific 
stores. 

In the streets of Wellington, the principal town 
of New Zealand, tattooed Maoris V^ere to be met 
at every turn dressed in European costume. The 
fauna aud flora of this islaim ate very different 
from those of Australia. The general lie of the 
country recalled to them Kerguelen’s Land; but 
all the valleys and inland slopes are covered with 
a dense growth of forest and bush. 

The Kermadec Islands were passed without 
landing; and in the gray light of a dull, somewhat 
chilly morning, the Challenger approached the 
Friendly Islands. A pilot-boat, manned by four 
sturdy Tongaus, came out to meet her. Except a 
girdle of green screw-pine leaves, they were un- 
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encumbered by do* u’ug, so that their sdentific 
visitors had no difficalty in perceiving that their 
colour was a light brownish yellow with a tinge 
of red. Their hair was most elaborately got up in 
a mop of small curls, sticking right up from the 
head, and was coloured a rusty red by means of 
coral lime. Their houses are small and oblong, 
and contain no'^irniture except Pandanus mats; 
a small sleeping-chamber is partitioned off, and 
is furnished with a kaava bowl and pillows, not 
of down, but a species of narrow wooden stool 
supported on four legs, on which the neck is 
rested during sleep, in order that the elaborate 
coiffure of the Tongau dandies may not be dis¬ 
arranged. The women arc tall, with fine figures, 
and arc most of them handsome. With the trade- 
wind the Cluillengcr, restless as the Wandering 
Jew, hastened to Fiji, Mbau, a small island of 
the group, was one oi‘ the principal seats of canni¬ 
balism ; and Mr Mosely contemplated with shud¬ 
dering interest the stone against which the heads 
of the human victims were dashed previous to 
being cooked in the oven. ‘So many heads,’ he 
says, ‘have been dashed against this stone, that 
it lias happened that human teeth have fallen into 
almost all the holes in the slabs, and have become 
jammed there. The slabs were quite full of them.’ 
Horrible to relate, young women were considered 
the best eating ; and a vegetable, a species of 
Solauum, was used as a condiment with the baked 
liesh. 

A week’s run with the trade-wind brought the 
Chalh'nfii-r to the New Hebrides group, where the 
natives wer<! found to be a short race, with small, 
badly shaped limbs. Eleven flowering plants 
were found on Ilaine Island ; and in a sheltered 
spot Mr Mosely sowed jiumpkin, tomato, capsi¬ 
cum, water-melon, and Cape gooseberry seeds. 
Birds were the most striking feature of these 
islands. They were :j immense Hocks, which 
literally darkened the ' air: herons, turnstones, 
gulls, terns, gannets, and frigate birds. Somerset, 
Cape York, the northernmost point of Australia, 
was reached in the beginning of September. 
The number and variety of birds in the country 
around seemed surprising. One beauty, a 
species of the bird of paradise, Mr Mosely con¬ 
sidered a great prize, not only on account of the 
brilliancy of its plumage, but because it is so shy 
and diilicfilt to snoot. At the entrance of Torres 
Straits they landed on Booby Island, a bare rock 
covered with hird.s. On approaching the Aru 
Islands, large quantities of leaves, fruits, flowers, 
and branche.s floated past them from the shore. 
They anchored off the town of Dobbo, and were 
speedily visited by a party of Malay notaldes 
arrayed in fine dresses of coloured silk. Sago- 
palms abound in the swamps, and a species of 
screw-pine with a fruit as large as a man’s head. 
The trees are so extremely high and large, that 
Mr Mosely says ‘it would take a day to fell 
one.’ 

In October the Challenger arrived at the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, whose general appearance recalled 
to Mr Mosely the scenery of India and Ceylon 
—swampy paddy-fields stretched on every side. 
One specially interesting fact in regard to the 
native population is, that all their house.? are 
pile-dwellings. Some of the houses of the Moros, 
a Mohammedan race, are raised on piles out ' 
in the sea, so that they can only be, approached 


by boats. The Moros are a fierce warlike race. 
When youngs the women are remarkably hand¬ 
some; they are light-coloured in complexion, 
and have peculiarly bright eyes. Mound-birds 
are common. They lay an egg about the size 
of a hen’s egg and bury it in the sand, where 
they leave it to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun. In the Philippine Islands the great busi¬ 
ness of life is cock-nghting. The Chinese shop¬ 
keepers generally keep a pet cock tied by a string 
to a peg outside their doors, and in the intervals 
of business while away the time by a friendly 
tussle with a neighbour’s bird. At Hong-kong 
Mr Mosely attended a Chinese dinner-party. 
The Chinese are very tasteful in flower decorar 
tions, and the walls of the room in which the 
feast was spread were covered with beautiful 
flowers, arranged on a background of moss. Some 
of the dainties were peculiar, such as diy dead 
caterpillars with a fungus growth attached, and 
eggs pickled and buried for years before being 
eaten. Women were present at this banqnet, but 
no portion of the good things fell to their share. 
They sat behind the men, and were supplied with 
dry melon seeds, which they chewed, cracking 
them in order to extract the kernels. 

After passing the Meangis Island.®, the ship 
steamed into Humboldt Bay, on the New Guinea 
coast, and was immediately surrounded by natives, 
whose constant cry was, ‘Slgor! slgor!’ which 
means iron. Some of these men had a hole in the 
septum of the nose, through which was passed a 
pair of wild-boar’s tusks fastened together in the 
form of a crescent. This extraordinary ornament 
projected upon each side over their dark cheeks 
as far as the eyes. Their houses are built on piles 
three feet above the water, and are connecte d by 
bridges. 

The Admiralty Islands were sighted on the 
afternoon of the 5th March; after which came 
Japan and the Sandwich Islands. Viewed from 
the sea, all the island.? of this group present a 
remarkably barren appearance. Mr Mosely visited 
the crater of Kilauea, and looked from the sur¬ 
rounding cliffs into a fiery seething lake of molten 
rock, which tossed restlessly back and forward, 
throwing glowing red-hot waves against the bases 
of the crags. 

Tahiti and Juan Fernandez were each visited in 
turn ; then Valparaiso, the Vale of Paradise as it 
has been called. The party from the Challenger, 
however, found it not much of an Eden, so far as 
beauty went. Not a tree was to be seen, the Andes 
were scarcely visible, ami the steep hill-sides were 
covered with a tall candelabra-like cactus. Our 
naturalist was guided to the top of the U^psellata 
Pass by a travelling barber, an equestrian hair- 
cutter, who rode with his scissors dangling from 
his saddle-peak. The road was rugged and bamn 
in the extreme, and has an imenviable notoriety 
for highway murders, which are perpetrated by 
means of the lasso, iu the use of wnicu all classes 
of the population excel. Mr Mosely saw a young 
girl going to milk cows playfully lasso a young 
man with whom she had been flirting, by catching 
him round the neck as neatly as possiole just as he 

was going away. , 

This brief sketch of the observations made by 
Mr Mosely during his celebrated voyage, may 
•perhaps suffice to induce our readers to peruse a 
Wk full of interest for all who are fond of books 






iP: 


CHAMEES'S JOtOTAL. 


IJirzee. ‘ Missis 

Three Ijours, you 
uian, aud 1 ’ll cul 
I’ll do it ujysell'.’ 


of travely an.d especially for tihose wlto would desire 
an acquaintance with the fauna and flora of distant 
lands. In his company they may survey the 
glowing taropic. Ijeauty of Brazilian forests, or 
bivouac among sea-elephants on the sunny beach 
of some lancBocked bay, or watch from^ some 
cheerier ledge of rock the dizzy coast-line aird 
frowning promontories where the hardy sea-bird 
nestles and rears its young. If prone to such 
inquiries, they may speculate upon national char¬ 
acter as expressed in the countenance of the | 
sturdy Tongan, the wily Malay, or the dull-eyed ! 
native of New Hebrides. They may find in all' 
this variety an infinite charm, travelling round 
the world, and noting all that is most curious 
or interesting without travelling beyond their 
comfortable fireside. 


MESS-SCRAPS. 

In the days when the sewing-machine was in its 
earliesit infancy, a lady residing in India imported 
one, and for a long time kept its mysterious 
working hid from the ken of her native tailor. 
This functionary was the very slowest of his pro¬ 
verbially slow ‘ caste,’ and wasted no end of time 
drawling over hem and stitch. One day bis 
mistress comes to him arm-laden with yards upon 
yards of some dress fabric. ‘Dirzeo,’ says she, 
‘ how long will it take you to run these breadths 
together ? ’ 

‘Tree day, Missis,’ replies 
ple^e, plenty too much work.’ 

‘ Three days ? Nonsense ! 
mean. You are a very lazy 
your pay. Give me the stulV; 

Then the lady retires to her boudoir, froin the 
j inmost penetralia of which a sharp and continuous 
I click and whir reach the tailor’s ears. He can’t 
make out what the sound is, and he is much too 
lazy to speculate on it.. He continues to ‘chew 
betel,’ and yawningly to ply needle and thread. 

After an hour or two, ‘ Alissis’ comes buck, and 
throwing at Mr Dirzee’s feet the raw material, 
now fashioned into a conqileted skirt, says; 
‘ There! See! You wanted three days, 3 "ou 
sleepy fellow, to finish this, and I have done it 
already.’ 

Astonished, Dirzee turns over the drapery, 
examines the seams, scrutinises the stitch, and 
satisfies himself that all is proper and according 
to tailors’ rule. He is confourided. It passes 
his understanding. There lies the work done aud 
no mistake. But how ? He springs up from the 
mat on which he has been squatting; he kicks 
over the little brass vessel which holds his drink¬ 
ing-water ; be scatters right and left thread, 
needles, tbimble; he stops not to put on his 
sandals or to adjust loosened turban and waist- 
clotL Scared and bewildered, he runs for very 
life into the bazaar, shouting as he goes along: 
‘Shitan! shitan ! [the Evil one! the Evil one!] 
He do tailor business that Mem’s house. I 
listen! I hear! He cry “Cleek, cleek, cleek!” 
Two hour time he neber stop cry. Den ! Plenty 
too much true dk word I tell. Ebery bit true. All 
work done finish ! I not go back dat bungalow.’ 
And he never did. 


paper, clothing, anything and everything, if not 
closely watched or isolated, falls a prey to their 
insatiable little jaws. Yet it was hardly thought 
expedient by an examining board of officers to 
verify the statement of a certain storekeeper who 
explained a deficit of many scores of copper and 
iron bolts, rings, loc&s, and such-like as ‘eaten 
by white ants.” ‘Too hard to awallow,' was the 
marginal note of the president. 

In the island of Ceylon a small force of native 
gunners is maintained to do the drudgery-work 
of the royal artillery'. The men arc called Gun 
Lascars, and except that they are not intrusted 
with the sole management of the ordnance, are 
disciplined and dressed precisely the same as the 
royal artillery; indeed they are the counterfeit 
presentment of that corirs, bar their black faces. A 
battery of artillery fresh from England was beiirg 
landed at Colombo, aud a few of the Lascars were 
on the wharf. The Euroirean arrivals, unaware 
of the existence of their co])per-coloared ‘ slaveys,' 
were anxiously inquiring who and what the 


in blue and gold were. 


niggers 


in 


The deteuctivencBS of white ants, those pests of, 
the Eaai Indies, is weU known: wood, leather, 


uniform, so like themselves. 

‘ ISergeaiit,’ says one man, addressing a veteran, 
‘ who is that 'ere bombardier—him with the 
Christy-Minstrels’-burnt-cork-i'ace I ’ 

‘ Him ? Why, don’t you know him ? Tommy 
Atkins, of the A. battery. Sure, you remember 
him ut Woolwich '!’ 

‘ Tommy ! that Tommy ? Wliy, sergeant, he’s 
black!’ 

‘ Of course he’s black,’ replies the sergeant. 
‘It’s the. hot sun as does it all. First it browns, 
then it reddens, and then—if jam stay here long 
enough—it blackens you, just a.s you sec bread 
toasting afore the fire. Atkins has been in 
(Jolorabo more than twelve years; and if you 
are not in “ Bayley’s godowns” [Auglicd, the grave¬ 
yard 1 by that same time, to Tuininy’s complexion 
you’ll come, and a shade'or two bfackcr j»erha]»s. 
Write that to your sweetheart by the next over¬ 
land mail.’ 

A certain colonial legion now extinct po.s.sesfleu 
at one time an officer, who would have well 
passed for own brother to Mrs i\Ialaj.>roj>. His 
knowledge of the meaning of many Eiigli-nh 
aud other words and phrase.^ was infinitesimally 
limited, j'ct his conveisation wa i always grandilo¬ 
quent and interspersed with quuiationa or rather 
luisipiotations. The j'e.^t-buok of the, me.ss teemed 
with his quaint absunl sayi.ag.s—some true, some 
fathered upon him. This one, however, was 
recorded genuine. 

His sou became a victim to the tender passion, 

and while the spooning was at its hottest, S- 

‘ of ours ’ meets Malapro]» f>ere, aud says : ‘ Old 
fellow, is it true that sou Joe is engaged to Miss 
Dash I Every one talks so.’ 

‘ It matters but little, Captain S—replies 
Malaprop pompously, ‘what people talk. There 
are always bo many cunards flying about that it is 
difficult to believe anything, Wnatever I hear, I 
swallow with a dose of salts. Joe is not affianced. 
Miss Dash has certainly enamelled him, completely 
enamelled him. He has put her other Voters 
horse di combat; but no betrothal is yet on the 
tapes. That will come, I suppose, of course; 
when, I hardly yet know—but post mortem, I 
fancy.’ 











If the reader irill kindly substitute emmri for 
the great ship-owner’s name, grain of saU for dose 
of ^ts, enamomed for enamelled, sidtors for 
shooters, and give the words their usual pronun¬ 
ciation, he wiU .see the force of Malaprop’s 
rejoinder. 

At a competition for Sandhurst Military College, 
there appeared abaong a host of candidates a young 
gentleman whom we will call Brass. Cramming 
had done much for him, hut not quite enoxigh ; 
for at the first glance he takes of the examination 
paper he sees that it is beyond his depth. His 
heart is heavy; he knows he must be spun ; so 
the happy thought occurs to him of escaping the 
ordeal with flying colours. 

'Sir,’ he says to an official perambulating the 
room to prevent ' cribbing,* ‘ will you pardon my 
asking a question anent these papers '< ’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

'With what amount of pay per diem does 
government remunerate a sub-lieutenant of in¬ 
fantry ? ’ 

The inquiry is hardly in keeping with the 
peripatetic’s occupation, hut he an.s\vers it never¬ 
theless, and tells Mr Brass that it is ‘five shillings 
and threepence.’ 

‘ Oh,’ (observes that youth—' five and three— 
sixty-three pence. Considerate, but trifling ; ’ and 
he returns to his seat. But ]>resent]y he is up 
again, goes to the walking-gentleman, hands him 
tlu! printed questions, and to use his own expres- 
•sion, ‘ mizy.les.’ 

Across the returned page he has written ; ‘Can¬ 
not he done at the price in the metroi)olitan 
market. Try the provinces.’ 

There exists in tlie Indian army a rognla- 
tion tiiuhu' whicli colonels after a certain number 
of years’ s(!rvice become entitled to retire from ! 
active duty on a well ■ rned pension of a good | 
many hundreds of poends sterling ])er annum. i 
'I'hi.s allowance, going by llie name of ‘ olf-iockon- ■ 
iiigs,' is tbe ultimatum of an old oflicer’s existence; 
fur this he holds on, braving all the ills that Indian 
flesh is heir to ; and on this he anlieipates the 
repn.Mlaction n! his curries, pillaus, and chulnies 
in some quiet well-ordered European bungalow. 
In tlu; year 187-, there was lield in the vicinity 
of I'oonali a large cam]) fd" exercise, and all sorts 
and (• adkions of Itoops were niobili.sed for the 
occasion. Among the Jlrigadier.s was a colonel of 
a native infantry regiment, whom seniority rather 
tnan capacity had ])laced in liis lespon.sible com¬ 
mand; for truth to say, our friend was .somewhat 
in tlie sere and yellow leaf, inactive, had done the 
.stale all Ihe service he ever intended to, and 
was luit biding liis time for the coveted oH‘- 
reckonings. During the inanreuvres, tlie force he 
Jed had not been di.stingui.slied for its t’/an and 
dasli; on. the contrary, the tortoise-like pace of 
its movements had elicited the ire of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief. , 

One morning the final attack was ordered, and j 
our Brigadier was instructed to advance hi.s brigade, ! 
and crown, at the bayonet’s point, a ridge which { 
the su])po8ed enemy held. ’The eagle eye of the 
chief sees the aforesaid tortoiae-like pace at which 
the troops, headed by the old colonel on his 
e(iually old war-horse, are moving, and off gallops 
like the wind an aide-de-camp to stir him up. 
‘General,’ he says, ‘Sir Charles de«ir^8 that you 


will advmace much more rapidly. There » arlalleiy 
playing on you from the right, and a bo^ of 
cavalry is ready to at^k your left flank. Yonr 
men will he cut to pieces. Double up; charge, 
and seenre the hill at once!’ 

To which the Brigadier replies: ‘Captain-, 

is Sir Charles aware of the nature of the ground 
between this and that ?’—pointing to the high land. 

‘ Does he know that it is covered with large loose 
stones, cut up with deep ruts, stuck with stumps 
and roots of trees and shrubs, crossed by a wide 
nullah [water-course], and in short is almost 
impassable ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, what then ?’ says the aide-de-camp. 

‘ Only this, my dear young friend, and which, 
please, respectfully convey to the chief. Say, that 
for thirty odd years I have been grilling m this 
presidency; that in three months more I come 
in for my off-reckonings; and that if he, Sir 
Charles, were as near that Eden, he’d not risk his 
life and twelve hundred a year over such a break¬ 
neck line of country, for all the imaginative 
enemies from Cape Comorin to Peshawur. Indeed 
sir, 1 can’t afford to do it.’ 

A party of some five or six gentlemen were 
seated one night in the cool veranfla of a Singa¬ 
pore bungalow enjoying Manilla cheroots and other 
Eastern solaces. Among them was a sea-captain of 
the old school and a major of the then East India 
Company’s Madras army. Local and home topics 
being exhausted, personal adventures came on the 
carpet. Says the skipper : ‘ Vou chaps of the army 
are. a wild larky set. Me and my mate came foul 
ol’ a lot of you once at liapees Hotel, Madras, what 
time my craft was laying in those rough surfy 
roads, fifteen years ago come next sou’-west mon¬ 
soon. We had all messed together, and I’m afraid 
liad got rather more than three sheets in the wind, 
had aboard more than we could carry; so out we 
sails for a spree ; and what do you think we does, 
we seizes and ties a lubbt". with a lanyard, digs a 
hole in the beneh, .shoves him in chock-a-block up 
I to Ills neck, then backs astern, and watches tlie 
salt spray washing over his figure-head. A 
: rave good lark ; but it nearly killed him ! ’ 

! ‘AVell indeed, tliat’s odd,’ e.xclaims the major; 

I ‘ marvellou.s ! Of that very party 1, then a young 
I lieutenant, was one. I had come down from Arcot, 
i where my old regiment was, and was wasting my 
i time, my health, and iny money in Madras. Yes ! 

I 1 recollect it .aU as if yesterday—the dinner, the 
j sallying out, the burial. 1 remember too one of 
j us jiuitiiig that part into doggerel veisc, one stanza 
of which ran something like this : 

We l)nri<;d the skipper (piite close to the sea; 

And how loudly tbe old salt did bellow. 

For his ne.ck, and his head, and his sola topee 
Were all wc left out of tiie fellow. 

‘ The sea-faring gentleman had been rude in his 
cups, told us we were only “ locals,” had no military 
rank west of the Cape, of Good Hope, were only 
nigger officers, and had otherwise riled us; so, as 
our friend opposite has just told you, we turned 
him into the shingle, and didn’t rare a pice if 
ho never got out again.—Slay! stay ! The fellow’s 
name and the name of his ship, which I had 
long forgotten, have suddenly occurred to me. 
•Y-e^sl Mayne Brace—Captain Mayne Brace of 
the Umiling h'ac—that’s it! ’ 




The company, bar two, bnrst into a roar of 
laughter. The silent ones were the major and the 
skipper. The former did not understand the joke; 
the latter understood it but too well. Mayne 
Brace was Ms own name, and the Smilmj 
his craft, was at that moment at anchor in the 
harbour hard by. Never for a moment dreaming 
that one of the practical jokers could be present, 
the captain had told as his ‘ good story’ imat had 
actually hem done to himself. He never told it 
'again. 

L-, an army doctor noted for his voracious 

appetite, was quartered in Kingston, .Tainaica, 
and there got yellow-fever. Bleeding, calomel, 
blisters, and the other stereotyped remedies of the 
day foiled to kill him, as they were killing scores i 
around; he pulled through, physicians notwith¬ 
standing. One morning during early convalescence 
the highest medico-military authority of the 
island came to see him. ‘I’m awfully hungry,’ 
says the sick man. ‘I’d like a first-rate dinner 
to-day—some pepper-pot, mountain mullet, ducks 
and green peas, a black crab or two, and a jorum 
of sangaree.’ 

The Inspector-general is duinb-struck at the 
nature and extent of his subordinate's vicnu. He 
shakes his head. ‘ Gad sir, it would kill you, 
certainly kill you. Take some chicken-broth, a ' 
little panada, and one glass—no more—of Madeira. 
—Ducks and green ]'eas! Black crabs ! Black- 

death, sir; ’ and he goes his ways. But L- 

sends for his cook ; and although that functionary 
cannot get all the delicacies his master orders, 
does manage to secure the birds and the vege¬ 
tables, which L- cats to the hist fragment, 

washes down with a full allowance of sangaree, 
sleeps, and wakes in the morning like a giant 
refreshed. Then comes the chief for his customary 
visit, feels his patient’s pulse, makes the usual pro¬ 
fessional inquiries, and is quite satisfied with his 
condition. ‘Ah!'he says, ‘better; d-e-c-i-d-e-d-l-y 
lietter in all respects ; cool, quiet, normal. Now, 
my dear fellow, if you had eaten those things you 
wanted, and more especially ducks and green peas, 
we would have been, as I told you, measuring you 
for your coffin this morning, and playing the Dead 
March in Saul at your funeral at sundown this 
■evening.—Good-day ; you’ll be at your duty soon.’ 
And he was. But having told the story, and 
raised the joke against the P.M.O. (Principal 
Medical Officer), that administrator sent him to 
vegetate at one of the most remote atul out-of-the- 
way stations in the command, where even ordinary 
beef and yams were scanty, and ducks and green 
peas impossible. 


CURIOSITIES OP LONDON. 

We learn from a contemporary that ‘ a cui ious 
revelation has recently been made in the East 
End of London. One of the chief characteristics 
of that densely populated quarter is the vast 
number of animals—cats, dogs, pigeons, fowls, 
and rabbits—which manage to support a pre¬ 
carious existence amid the gloom and dirt of 
miserable back-yards and blind-alleys. How such 
creatures continue to' live where human lieiugs 
die, not merely of starvation, but of downright 
lack of light and air, is a problem which it musti i 
have often vexed the minds of philanthropists to i 


solve; but live they do ; and as their existence 
was generally supposed to exercise a humanising 
influence upon their proprietors, no one would 
ever have thought of interfering w;ith them. 
Latterly, however, disquieting-rumours were cir¬ 
culated that people who had not even a share in a 
back-yard or a blind-alley indulged in the luxifl-y 
of poultry-keeping, and the sanitary authorities 
were at last moved to institute inquiries on the 
subject. Their activity V{a& soon rewarded. In 
a room inliabited by a man and woman and their 
two children, twelve fowls were discovered living 
under the shelter of the bedstead ; while in an 
adjoining room, owned by the same persons, a 
colony of one hundred and twenty-seven unfor¬ 
tunate cocks and hens were trying to make-believe 
at being in a farm-yard. Encouraged by this 
succes.s, the oflicials persevered in their search, and 
in another house in the same street they discoveretl 
nearly three hundred fowls enjoying the com¬ 
parative gentility of the second floor. Immediate 
orders were given for the removal of the birds to 
a more, congenial atmosphere ; and despite the 
violent resi-stance of tlieir owners—who are said, 
by-thc-by, to be foreigners—the clearance of these 
Augean fowl-houses ivas soon accomplished. But 
we really need a modern Hercules to keep London 
clean, and oven he would find hi.s place no 
sinecure.’ 


M AlKf I'KIUTE. 

A NcniE.ST niaidoH, yot. a wise, 

With olu-stniit hair and hazel eyes. 

Whose glance one always liked to moot, 

So dee)) its gaze, so calm and swivt ; 

Clear Iteaining with a (juiet gladness. 

Subdued as by an mdenown .sfiduoss ; 

Too trustful in its holy love 
For aught hut purer worlds .ah'-ve. 

I A low, broad brow, wfUi dreamy thought 

I And noble aspirations fraught. 

A subtle mingling in the whole 
Of earthy clay and heavenly soul. 

A face that, meet it where I might, 

In joy to-day, in woe to-night. 

Would cau.se (and why 1 cannot tell) 

The hot tears to my eyc.s te well 

’Tw.as so, one day she cro.sse.l my piilli. 

I half Kdieved her not of earth. 

So sweet that wi.s'tfui gaze; in vain 
I tiinied aw.'iy, for look again 
I must; and then I knew too well 
By that, in which e'en lay the spell, 

Th.’it hidden something told too true, 

That ne'er in lieavenly gardens grew. 

As yet, this blossom, all too rare 
For earthy .soil and earthy air. 

Ah ! sw-eet, shy flower, ’twjis not for long 
That thou did.st mingle with tlie throng ; 

Yet thou unconscious shed’st a ray 
Of purity athwart their way. 

As thou their guardian angel wert, 

Though now' with heavenly armour girt. 

I'd not recall thee, though my eyes 
Are dim with tears ; though choking sigh.s 
. Fill my sad heart with many an ache, 

ITI still them all for thy dear sake. 
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:m o n e y. 

Simple-mix DET) ]>CMplt* mn^t sometimes bo at a 
loss to Tuidorstaiul tlnj oracular oxjtlaiuilions oflbred 
rospectiim the state of vdiat is called the money 
market. Let ns instance the following— 

‘'I’here is a very slight demand for money. Good 
bills are done at one or at most one and a half 
per cent., with no signs of improvement. Things, 
however, are believetl to have reached their lowest, 
depression, and as summer advances, a rise is 
eonfidentiy expiKded in the money market.’ Such 
is the sort of information willi which certain 
pretentions writers favour us re.specf ing the linan- 
eial state of the c.ountry. Translating their enig¬ 
matical language inb) plain Engli.-h, their expla¬ 
nations signify that beec 'se comparatively few 
jier.srms are iliscminting bills, trade is in an 
(ixceediijgly depressed condition. YTi should have 
■drawn quite the opposite conclusion. When a 
tra!ii!smen takes a bill to a bank to be dis¬ 
counted, he clearly needs money, for which he is 
willing to ]»ay so mucli by way of loan ; it may 
be one, two, or more, per cent, according to the 
general demand. Hu]>])o.se he floe.s not need to 
borrow, are, wc to sot him down as an unfortunalx' 
being M'ithont business ? In other words, is it 
the meaning of these writers on linancii that doing 
business is alone indicated by borrowing, and that 
if there, be no iKUTowing everything must neces¬ 
sarily be at a dead stand ? 

We protest against the fantastic reasotiing which 
.seemingly leads to these couc,ln.siou,s. Borrowing 
is usually a symptom of Aveakne.ss, not of .strength. 
AVe arc told by a vene>-able authority, that tlie 
< borrower i.s .servant to the lender,’ which is quite 
true ; all attempts to uphold the reverse of the 
aphorism are ridiculous, and must end badly. 
Taking, for example, tlie case of a mercliaut 
who by a long course of circumspect conduct 
is at ease in his circumstances, keeps a gooil 
balance at his banker’.s, trades within his capital, 
discounts no bills, we should think that he 
represents a wholesome state of affairs. And if 
such be said of one, so it will apply to : |l. AVhen 


everybody has all the money he requires for the 
honest purposes of his Tnisiness, u'e should say 
so much the better. That is our doctrine, though 
to great financial critics it may appear antiquated 
and heretical. 

In whatever manner it originated, there has 
latterly crept in the very extraordinary and per- 
! tinaciously cultivated opinion that the degree of 
commercial pro.sperity in a country is to be 
nnia.sured by the demand for money in the shape 
of borrowing. It is a new thesis, in which people 
are invited to have faith. If discounts are high, 
trade is flouri.shing. If little is doing in the way 
of discounts, the depression is heart-rending. To 
all appearance, the country is going to the dogs. 
One could be amused with these fallacies were 
they not associated with a species of demoralising 
perversity. If not expressly said in words, the 
inference is that borrowing is exalted to a virtue. 
Tlie man who self-reliantly pays his way, and 
never for a moment tliinks of troubling bankers 
or bill-brokens, is o.sscntially a poor creature, 
lie is at Iciast an eccentricity. The old admoni¬ 
tion, ‘ Owe no man anything,’ is out of date. 
Owe thousands, or millions, if you can manage 
to do so. Risk, speculate with other peojde’s 
money. Such .seems to be the outcome of modern 
financiering. 

AATiile taking exception to the ordinary disre¬ 
gard of a state of indebtedness, we are far from 
saying that in honest business, there is anything 
jio.sitively -wrong in borrowing by di.scouut. As 
an intermediary between borrower and lender, the 
banker performs a useful part by facilitating the 
settlement of accounts. AATiere there is a reason- 
.alde scope for enterprise, the cost of the loan in 
j'orm of discount may be deemed insignificant. 
All depends on the .soundness of the transaction. 
Unfortunately, a constant reliance on discounts 
leads to a factitious course of business, which 
ensues in a profligate stylo of living, and often 
ends in disaster. For encouragement, to excesses 
of this kind, the banks generally, though some 
iBore than others, are not without blame. Indis¬ 
creetly extending their credits, in order to make 
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«drant»geou8 xm of their capital, they raise the 
value of money, excite those -wild speculations 
and courses of over-trading which, by ‘leaps 
and bounds,’ are imagined to be significant tokens 
of national prosperity. 

We all know what this extravagant credit P 3 ’stem 
has led to. Shameless frauds and thousands of 
bankruptcies, which sending a chill through 
society, have produced the national deprc'ssion 
that is mourned over, but which in reality signi¬ 
fies a return to discretion and cuuiiiiou-scmci, 
Yet, no lesson is accepted by financial doctrinaires. 
It would alnio.-st seem as if largo numbers had 
a fq)ecial interest in promoting systems of over¬ 
trading and extravagance, llemiuding us of the 
‘ wreckers ’ of old, who throve upon alluring ships 
to destruction, they appear to live on promoting 
schemes that, terminating in ruin, yield a ricli 
harvest from the sutferings of miserable dupct. 
Mariners used to be told to beware of the fal‘-e 
signals of wreckers. In the present day, the ad\'ice 
to be given to all who have anything to lo.-e 
is to beware of ‘promoters.’ There may be well- 
meaning men amongst them, but we see that the 
general upshot disastrous. In jtarticular, we 
obseiTC how persons witli a title have been 
induced to become directors, or more correctly 
decoys, to allure confiding capitalists to their nun. 
Considerations of this kind suggest extreme cau¬ 
tion in taking shares in any project, or in giving 
credence to the lamentations over dreadfully low 
discounts. Why should any one volunteer groan.s 
about money being a drug in the market ? Let it 
be a drug. Who cares i If nobody wants it, there 
is little need for lamentation. A very sad thing 
iudeed when bankers are at a los.s to know what 
to do with the cash with which depositors have 
intrusted them. At this ]nnnL we may be said 1o 
reach the kernel of the whole matter. What to do 
with money. It is a state ot affaiis that did not 
fall within tlie experience of the old political 
economists. In former times, money was so 
difficult to be obtained, and was so preciou.s in 
character, that no one entertained the notion that 
a period would arrive when one of the tormeut.s 
of society would consist in a superfluitj". 

Money is a blessing or the reverse, just as we 
make a good or bud use of it. In the olden time, 
what struggles there were to effect even the' 
smallest public improvement, owing to the want 
of money ! Bridges could not he built, roads 
could not be improved, churches could with great 
difficulty he erected. A cathedral was not com¬ 
pleted, except in a pinching way bit by bit over a 
space of perhaps two hundred yeans. Any attempt 
to levy rates for a matter of public utility would 
have raised a rebellion, and been after all abortive. 
The plain reason for all this was, that in the 
community generally there was no redundant cadi. 
Excluding gx few usurers and lucky iudividuaL, 
the world lived from liand to mouth. How has 
this backward state of affairs been meliorated f 
Simply by two things: Settled peace and industry. 


England had not a day to do well until it got ri<l 
of contending dynasties, and sate itself down to 
work each man according to his vocation under 
the protection of beneficent la\ys and unchallenge¬ 
able government. It is remarkable how speedily 
the change from poverty to wealth has been 
effected. With a steady regard for industrial 
occupation, a hundred and fifty years have done 
it. 

The maxvellouR growtli of the metropolis, the 
rise of busy seajsnt^, and the spread of railways, 
are the more conspicuous jihonomena in tlie new 
condition of things that has sprung up. Capital 
has increased so largely that it presses for invest¬ 
ment, .and rushes headlong into all sorts of evtra- 
vavaiiees. Aiiumg the mimerous modern wonders, 
the most wondeiful, as it may be esteemed, i.s the 
fact that Scotland and inland, both treated as 
coutcmjituoudy ]>oor in the early jiart ol the 
eighteenth century, and the .snbjeit of diverting 
sarcasms on and off the stage, have alisolutely 
come to the front as lemling countries. Irish and 
Scotch banks have had the audacity to set uji 
branch houses in London—much to the, disgust, 
as it ajipear.s, of certain native firms, who viev 
them as a syiecie-' of iuterlojiers. As a feeling of 
till" kin<l is altogether foreign to the spirit of lair- 
]day vluch di^tinguidie-. tlie Kiiglksh charactei, 
we may anticipate that it will come to nothing. 
It is mentioned here only a.s a curiosity of modern 
finance; having its origin in the general roduu- 
danej* of accumulated caintal. 

Every country aspiring to civilised mage-, 
begins with .in inf,nicy in finance, when jiajier- 
money for small sums is aceipted as a necessity- 
Bink-notes for a dollar for liv'e francs, for li\(' 
shillings, at one lime prevailed. Discreelly 
managed, those paper representatives of moiu'v 
served a useful end. A lime come.s, however, 
wdien by the progress of wealth they may with 
out disadvantage lx* disiiii.‘'^C(l. Every one wh i 
has studied the subject will a'knowledgfo that 
one-])ound notes h.ive licen . f ine.-tim.ible value 
to Scotland, in fact have i.iipid enormously to 
make the country what it i-. I’liero are reason¬ 
able doubt.s, how'evir, if this si»ecics of papei- 
luoncy is any longer an ('-sential condition of 
national prosperity. In our oiiiiiiou the country 
could now' succe*- fullj’^ dismiss it.s oiie-pouiid note 
currency, and jdace itself on the same financial 
level as England. Bankers might not bo indis- 
jiosed to t.ike the same view of the matter, for so 
large is the projtortion of goLl they must keep in 
relation to their note issues, that the change w'ould 
not be of serious importance. The chief objection 
would be on the part of the community, liy the 
great iiia'-s of w'hom, strange as it may seem, 
notes arc invariably preferred to sovoroigiis. That 
whimsical noliona of thi.s kind would speedily 
ilisapjiear, can scarcely be doubted. The with- 
draw'al of the oue-pound note currency would 
at aiiyrate remove difficulties wdiich at present 
perplex the international position of the banks. 









YOUNa LOED EraaiTH. 



It must come to this at last. A wise policy would 
consist in looking the inevitable in the ihce, and 
in making preparations accordingly. w. o. 

YOUNG* LOBD PENKITH. 

* CHAFTEE XXXIV.—ME MCKEE. 

‘ Glad to sed' you, Captain Ashton ! ’ said Mr 
Dicker good-naturedly, as he gave Hugh a fore¬ 
finger to shake, and waved him to a chair. ‘ Knew 
your name at once—not likelj’’ to forget it— 
for, my dear sir, you have rendered me a still 
greater service than I was aware of, when last w'e 
met.’ 

Hugh was pleased with the cordiality of this 
reception, but his looks exjwessed a not unnatural 
surprise, which the capitalist was not slow to note. 
He condescended to explain. 

‘I told you, Captain Ashton, that the papers 
wliich that poor, faitht’ul fellow I’urkiss—1 shall : 
never get such a clerk again—brought over in tlie 
purjde bag, and which your courage preserved for 
lire, wore of considerable value. They were indeed 
of very considerable value—more so than 1 
dreamed of. He had done ve-ry well indeed, had 
Purkiss, as my agent out there ; and 1 am a richer 
man, if I cho.se to realise lu-mori'ow, by—— Well, 
Well, never mind how much—what with wool, and 
cu)'])cr, and land, and gold, and the rest of it. The 
securities llius saved represented .something worth 
having, Captain Ashton.’ 

Hugh had no doubt that they did ; bat he 
scanady knew what to say in answer to Mr Dicker’s 
harmless vaunt, and merely smiled. 

‘ I am a warm man, as w«i say in the City, as ' 
you may jiossibly have heard, Cajdain A.sliton,’said j 
Mr Dicker, rattling .some money in one of his 
pockets in a slow, lu/.y manm.-r, as lliougli he j 
enjoyed the tinkle t.!' .he fovmvigus as they j 
sli[>ped one. by one lluongh bis linger.^. 

‘1 ean well believe that, sir,’ answereal Ilugli, 
who bad no doubts as to tlie warmth, liuancially, 
of hi.s moneyed acgnainlance. \ 

‘And this colonial business lias broiigbl in a! 
very tidy return, very tidy,’ said the eajiilalist, ' 
tajiinng his still soun I and strong front-teeth with ' 
an ivory j)aper-i utter. You ought to have your 
share, Mr Ashton.’ 

‘My sliare, sir I 1 can liardly understand you!’ 
answered Hugh, in some surprise. 

‘ Ye.->, yes,’ returned Mr Dicker, half-iinpaticntly, 
and with a glance at the clock. ‘You jireserved 
for me vouchees of no trilling value; without which, 
had tliey gone to the bottom of the sea like that 
poor fellow Purkiss, I should have met with vexa¬ 
tious delay and iiractical lo.ss, in endeavouring to 
assert my rights. So, as a matter of bu.sine.ss,\ind 
as usual among bu8ine.ss men, I shall be hapj>y’ 
—and he picked up a jien, and rn.stled over tiie 
leaves of his cheque-book as he spoke—‘ to write 
you an order on Clink and Scales, of Lumhard 
Street, for ’- j 

‘ Excuse me if I interrupt you, Mr Dicker, ’ 
broke in Hugh Ashton, the colour mounting to his 
sun-bronzed cheek and hrow’. ‘ So far as I under¬ 
stand, you desire to do me a kindness, hut a kind¬ 
ness winch 1 cannot accept. It was not to solicit 
money from you that I came here to-day.’ 

The capitalist, in the very act of' filling 
the promised chcipie, looked up a '• ^Hugh’s face, ’ 


and ftfebed his ^ebrows in very genuine surpnse. 
According to his experience, which was a tolerably 
wide one, money came amiss, on whatsoever pre¬ 
text, tff nobody; and he had known it to be e^rly 
grasped at, not to say angled for, by the very 
finest of fine gentlemen and ladies with whom 
he had condneted negotiations in the course of 
an active and pushing career. Colonels and coun¬ 
tesses, legislators and leaders of fashion, each and 
all of these had proved willing to take a bribe 
for services to be rendered in puffing some newly 
blown soap-bubble of the Stock Exchange, pro¬ 
vided that the bribe were delicately administered, 
and called a commission. And here was this 
youngster—a master-mariner, an ex-fisherman— 
whose tone and countenance expressed actual in¬ 
dignation at the oftcr of an eleemosynary draft 
on Clink and Scales. 

‘ Bless me !’ exclaimed Mr Dicker, hardly know¬ 
ing whether to bo irritated or not; ‘ you really are 
a very extraordinary young man !’ 

‘ Do not mistake my meaning, Mr Dicker,’ said 
Hugh quietly ; ‘ 1 am sure that your intention, 
was kind, though 1 cannot accept the kindness 
in tlic form of ready-money. Tliat is all.’ 

‘ You ’ll never get on in life, Sir Ashton, never!’ 
returned the self-made man, laying down his jjen,, 
and surveying Hugh with a look of mingled pity 
and admiration. 

‘I daresay tliat I shall not, sir, in the usual 
sense of the word/ answered Hugh with a slight 
smile. 

‘Well, well/ said the capitalist slowly, and 
with a sort of jdiilosophic tolerance of error, ‘it 
makes a dill'ereuce of cour.se, in matters of busi¬ 
ness, .whether one has learned to look upon things 
in a business light.—But what can I do for you, 
Captain A.^htoii, since 1 must not draw you a 
checpie'? 1 am your debtor, very much your 

debtor, for the service rendered the other day, 
and that even more so than I thought when last 
1 .saw’ you. Along with my securities were certain 
jnivate }<aper.s that had been deposited in on 
AustraUau liank, and tin; recovery of which w’ould 
be of tbo ntinosl consequence to a poor friend 
of mine. I call him ]toor; but time wa.s, that 
in our inten.ourse I was the obliged party.’ And 
Mr Dicker laid considerable stress ui)ou the per¬ 
sonal pronoun, as though the circumstance of his 
being under cbligatiums to somebody else had been 
a ]«)rtent indeed. 

‘Yes/ continued the capitalist, who had grown 
earnest now, as .some newly awakcired train of 
thought occurred to him, ‘I don’t mind telling 
you, between our.selve.s, that 1 wais once a very 
poor and struggling man, and didn’t find too many 
hands stretched m'lt, 1 can tell yon, to help me 
as I toiled up tliose lower rungs of the ladder 
of life that are alvvav.'j the liardest to climb. This 


the memory oi nis Kumiiess grt-uu nvsau, aax 
Ashton, I assure you. 1 cannot mention his name, 
even would it interest you, as of course it could 
not—feason.s against tliat! But, at anyi’ate, there 
W'ere papers belonging rightly to him in that 
purple bag that jou prevented from becoming 
llotsam and jetsam, and tliat he would gladly see, 
if only 1 could lind hi.s present address, poor 
fellow’! Ikwr me, I have W’andered sadly from 
the point. It is not often in the City that wd 
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have the leisure or the iacUnation to indulge in 
ientimpt.—And now, what can I do for you, my 
dear sirf’ asked tilie capitalist, again becoming 
conscious of tihe clock, and of the candidates for 
admission that were chafing in his anteroom. 

Hugh answered modestly enough that he had 
come io Guildhall Chambers for the purpose of 
asking Mr Dicker’s advice. He had left Cornwall 
for ever, had resigned his late appointment, and 
was now in search of soiuctliing to do. 

Mr Dicker pursed up his lips, and contom- 
2>lated his young acquaintance with a rueful sort 
of interest. ♦Rolling stoiux*, eh—but you know 
best, of course,’ he said, again tapping the teetli 
of which ho was proud, with the paper-cutter. 
‘ Sudden—wasn’t it V 

‘I see, sir, that you think T ought to have 
stayed,’ aus^vered Hugh, in In'! frank fe.irle^^ way; 
♦and, as a man of the world, I am euro you judge 
rightly. I have a sorrowful conviction in the 
truth of the old proverb you quoted but now, 
and wish for nothing more than to be steady. It 
was no mere restlessness, believe me, tliat ha^ 
made me give up my ship ami h-avo Trepurt.’ 

‘No, no ; of courae not,’ said Mr Dicker, eistiiiL' 
about for a motive, and, as men of tlie woild 
always do, looking out for a vice or a weakiK'«<i 
on which to graft it. That Hujh had left the Tng 
and Salvage Company in di-gmce- that he had 
done, in common ixulvance, anything wrong, hi<; 
previous cxpeiicace of Ilugirs comiuot, ainl the 
.singulaily noble bearing of the young sulor, for¬ 
bade him to believe. The caiiitalist u..s for n 
moment at fault. Suddenly' In-, cmuiten nice 
cleared, ‘ Ves, yes ; the lad mn-t he in lo^e, and 
crossed as to his wooing, either by di-inchnalion 
on the fair one’s part, or, much more probablv, 
by the harsh prudence of parents.’ And Mi 
Dicker, who regarded love as a ymuthful di-uidci 
akin to measles or wlioopincr-congh, was “-incert !y 
sorry that bis young liiend f-houI<l apparently 
have taken the comjd'iint in an aguiavatei loiin 
injurious to his worldly prospects, ‘i haidly 
know what to advi'^e,’ he said, thouilitlully 
rattling the sovereigns in his pmket. ‘Would 
you like to go to sea again, or abioad D 

‘ I should prefer,’ answered Hugh, w'ith some 
hesitation, ‘to stay in England, it I couM foil 
cam a maintenance by anything within my powei 
to do.’ 

‘Stop—I have it!’ exclaimed Jfr Dicker, be¬ 
ginning to toss and tumble over some pajiei.-. that 
lay before him on the table. ‘ We want a station- 
master. I am deputy-chairman—vou may liave 
heard as much, perhaps—of the l^.vlienie S..utli 
Line, .at—where is it ?—yes, Hollow Uak, in Doisi't- 
shire. The manager sent me word on the sul jert 
a fortnight ago, and the appointment rests with 
me, since old Sir Bodkin, the chairman, is not in 
a fit state of health to attend to details. Would 
Hollow Oak suit you I It i.s a quiet place, some¬ 
where we.st of the New Forest. And the salary i^ 
a hundred and something a year; whether forty 
or sixty, I cannot remember. Of course there are 
coals and candDs, and of course there i.s a liou-e 
to live in—and those I fiuppo.se are all the ailvan- 
tages of the situation. Such as it is, Avill you 
accept the place ? ’ 

‘Certainly, and gratefully, Mr Dicker,’ said 
Hugh, with quick decibiou, ‘If you will give 
me the iilace you speak of, I will promise to do 


m|' best in the duties I shall be called upon to 

‘Then, vtxy well,’ said the capitalist, who by 
this lime had become painfully conscious of the 
clock and the flight of time, and ,lhc many inter¬ 
view’s that lay before him. ‘ I will send you in 
the morning, by a clerk, your creilentiols. You ■ 
will then have nothing to do but ,to start by au 
afternoon train—there is one, I think, at two— 
ycfi, at tw'o—and you will be at Hollow Oak at 
six or thereaboulfi. And wind, Captain Ashton, 
is your addre.'«.s 1 ’ 

Hugh mentioned Sha'lwkh’s Inn, Shadwick 
Place, E.C. 

‘ How very odd !’ answered the capitalist, again 
oblivious of clock and engagement ‘ 7 know the 
place; but very few', eveu among Londoners, do. 
It was in the little, gloomy, three-cornered coffee- 
room of that st'cluded inn that the friend I have 
mentioned—and who=:e pajiers I have here—met 
me, and lent me the money which —■ No matter, 
(’ai)tain Addon- he w.w a gentkmau by birth, 

and- Never mind. Something in you reminds 

me of him; I cannot till why. Cuod-hye, dear 
lad!’ And he gave llu di Id-wliole hand to hluk'e; 
and there was an end of the iiiteniew. 


CHM-xr.r. xxw .—mavo (.or.s itoiir:. 

Tliei • wa** a '-tir .nid n '-upjiie'-'od lermenf of 
exeilenienl m fJo--tlm( 1 Coml, to wlutli ectiy 
Immui luail pul atid m --Iraiiot iuii‘-oii. A h-iu r 
!iom Maud'- iiiotlier had anivcd the day Itefon, 
-I uiinioiiiiig M 111 i lio’u", if Altringli.iui, In r uik 1 ’ ’ . 
luial p.ilace, nii^lit be ( illed In ‘uih a mm , .i-; 
tlie widow of Colo! el SI I'lhujie del not -iPiji'e 
to call it. As a cener.il lule. Ah-, Minhopi’-! 
hUeis well ol no \uv gi-.it jeeniid. Siie sent 
icoo] 111 my of iliem, iia\ mg In longed to a lettei- 
wi.ti.ig MU r. tlull, an I to a gU'liing .age, tint 
n ) V, '1- L 'I’d J'l luith’s mo’dhjm i .she sjioke, or 
r.ithor wiote, with anlhoiity. Her brothei, lie 
s ii 1 , w'a^ worse—well, lu' never was—but now h's 
state of health was cntieal, and bend IViiiith wa"! 
Ion.ill” for MxuV-i leliuu. ‘Come nf tmr,'!' 
ibe litter; and if it ilu’-^ and undeisrorin I’ould 
pieva'l, Maud bhmid indeed luve lolfc hei-elf 
iKiund to hurry. 

‘Dl eour-e -he mu-f no!’ ih waeiM’ h.id s.dil 
decisivily, but re.'Kiliilly, hi tm 1 / of her 
jii’i ttx lueieal Llo-tliml iiu.intti let the almost 
liopdess i-olation oi a ii'mvohnl lem.de di-pot 
among hci seriants ai. 1 teiiantrv. She had a 
Jew clergy to xi-it, and lu n and tliere a scarce 
family ot the i -t.ited tlas-, and that was all. She 
paid the pen lit',', in a s(„ixl point of vi'-w, of 
dwellin Ill .1 |K‘tine-!que and impo^silile corner 
of Em ! Old, near which no ties of sport or business 
tan f( tter the well-to-do. 

‘Nobody lives m Cornwall,’ Lady Alary Tattles 
w’ould f-ay, il you asked her, at live o’clock tea, iu 
Crosveiior J’l.ice, what were your «ocial prospects 
in the aneiont realm of King Maik; and Lady 
Alary would not be far wroiin. Kiiuires arc rare 
in ('ornw’all, and couiifry -ociety widely scattered. 
Lady Lariicnt lost a good deal in losing Afaud. 

But Alaud must go. The wishes of old men in 
Loid Penrith’s position are ji.iraraonnt. Ho wa.s 
f-o rich, he was ho free to do as he liked with 
411ringiiam and all that apiierfcained to it, that 
had he chosen to pick out a stable-boy as hi.s heir, 









OT, like Pop#s Miser, to endow a college or a oat, 
none dared even to venture on remonstrance. 
Certainly, Maud must go. There was packing in 
hot haste. Maud’s maid and my Lady’s abicail 
impeded one another as they folded and packed 
and locked trunks, and found that things inestim- 
* able had been overlooked, and at the last moment 
pirust them itt, and kept everybody within their 
influence in a mild state of feverish flurry. Sir 
Lucius Larpent was j;o escort his cousin to Alfring- 
ham. Nothing, considering the relationship, could 
liave been more proper, or, to Maud’s taste, less 
congenial; but still she had to submit. 

‘ I am very sorry to part with you, my dear; 
but of course in such a case there is no help for 
it. And it is a comfort that, next week, Edgar 
and Willie come lioinc from school,’ said Lady 
Larpent. And then came the parting itself, and 
the drive to the station, and the railway journey 
it.'clf, swift and smooth, eastwards from that far 
outpost of sea-girt Ihitain where Lloslhuel looked 
out over the endless billows of tlie Atlantic. 
Young ladies are seldom gi\ en to abstract specu¬ 
lation, and it is not very likely that Maud Stan¬ 
hope contrasted the comfort and monotemous case 
with which the modern lirst-class passenger is 
conveyed, amid nigs and cushions, suu-hlinds and 
foot-w;irmers, to his destination, with the pilgrim¬ 
age that a winter's journey from Cornwall once 
! was, even for traveliers of ]ii*r own rank in life. 

1 No more anxiety, nowadays, as to floods certain 
I to break bridges and render fords impassable ; 
no more fear of highAvaymau-haunte<1 heiiths, and 
no dread of the clumsy lamily coach, jiainfuliy 
dragged along the vile roads by six horses, being 
buried in a snowilrift, or ‘slugged in tin; mire,’ 
on wild Dartmoor. No more riding, ])elati;d, 
with chilled feet that could scarcely feel the steel 
stirrup, and the collar ef the loose ‘horseman’s 
cnul’ turned up to scran off llu; driving drift, as 
tlie bewildered guide tried to regain tiie track, 
easily missed when unee the short December day 
had blackened iiito early night, whieh led ac.ross 
the waste. We most of us, InnvevcT, forget, or 
ignore tlie .sufferings of those who went before us, 
and merely resi 111 any trivial interruption in the 
clockwork regularity of existing arrangements. 

There is no railway station maarer to Alfring- 
ham Hall than tlie small one of Hollow Oak, 
four miles and a half away. Lord Penrith had, 
indeed, like many anoi.her lord of lands, done 
liis best in parliaimuit to exorcise the railway 
from his estate, and had reluctantly coiiseutc^ 
under compulsion to derive indirect benefit from 
the detested innovation. At Hollow Oak, then, 
Maud and her cousin Sir Lucius foiuul, on alighting 
there, one of ‘my lord’s’ carriages xvaitiiig for 
them. For a good many miles round Alfringharn 
Maud’s uncle was ‘my lord’ in popular speech, 
and Cowper’s mighty Monsieur Nongtongjiaw 
scarcely seemed a more universal proprietor than 
he was. Some, such reflection probably suggested 
itself to the self-seeking mind of Sir Lucius. Ho 
had not been very talkative during the hours 
of the railway journey, burying himself in his 
newspapers or lounging in his corner, with half¬ 
shut eyes, and leaving his fair kinswoman to her 
novel and her own thoughts. Once indeed, the 
baronet had spoken with a certain amount of 
energy, but even then the choice of a topic xvas 
unfortunate. . 


* You can’t think how glad I am/ he had .raid 
amiably, ‘that that confounded fisherman fellpw 
that my mother chose to take up, has had to take 
himself off from our neighbourhood. I don’t 
profess to know what he had done to make the 
country too hot fo hold him’- 

‘I am sure, Lucius, that you do Mr Ashton 
cruel wron^!’ inteirapted Maud, with flashing 
eyes and quivering lip; ‘and that you are unjust 
in attributing bad motives to his leaving us—for 
his leaving Treport, I mean. I never saw any 
one in whose honour’- 

‘ Honour! ’ somewhat rudely broke in Sir Lucius, 

‘ honour! forsooth, when you are talking of a cad 
like that! But if you women will insist on making 
a model hero of the man, it is useless to argue 
tlie jioint.’ And he savagely banged down the 
window nearest him, and, turning his face away, 
neither spoke to Ills beautiful cousin nor looked 
at her for many a mile. On tlie way, in Lord 
Penrith’s carriage, to Alfringharn, the baronet 
found Ids tongue again. ‘ I owe you an apology, 
Maud,’ he said, ‘for my uncivil speech an hour 
ago ; I was irritable, and I beliaved like a bear. 
I do hope you will forgive me, Maud.’ 

‘ ^V^dl,’ replied Miss Stanhope in her gentle 
voice. ‘ Let us think no more of a hasty word ! ’ 

‘ But Maud, dear Maud,’ went on the baronet in 
his most persuasive accents, ‘will you not push 
your generous impulse a little further, and give 
me hope—a little hope ? If only yon knew how I 
longed for it’ he added, with an earnestness that 
seemed real. 

‘ You mean — Maud came to a stop here. 
It was not for her to interpret her kinsman’s 
meaning. 

Then Sir Lucius spoke out, glibly enough. 
It was Maud’s love be asked for. It was Maud, 
wlio.se consent to be hi.s wife, withheld from him 
till now, he sought as a suppliant. Ho did not, 
lie would not, press her for an immediate answer. 
She need not say ‘ Ye.s,’ or enter on a formal 
engagement at once. Only let her shew a little 
kimlness, only let her t(.dl him that he need not 
despair. A Avord, a look, a pressure from her 
little hand—of which, at an early part of the 
couversatiou, ho had contrived to possess himself 
—Avould suffice to revive lii.s hopes, and then he 
would urge her no more. 

But ilaud Stanhope Avas not fooli.sh enough to 
purchase a respite from unwelcome addresses by 
giving any such assurance, on Avhich a future 
claiiu would certainly be founded. Gently, but 
resolutel}', she drew her hand aAvay. ‘ I can but 
repeat, Lucius,’ slie said as kindly a.s she could, 
but (piite steadily, ‘Avhat I said to you before, 
at Llosthuel. Yon had better learn to regard me 
simply as a friend—as your sister, if you Avill— 
for AvJiat you now Avish can never be.’ 

‘ Come, come, Maud ; this is not lair treatment 
for a man, after all that lia.s come and gone,’ 
returned Sir Lucius reproachtully. 

‘Nothing has come or gone between us two/ 
answered Maud firmly, ‘that gives you the right 
to complain of unfair treatment at my hands. 
As a friend, I can never cease to regard you; 
but your Avife I shall nev(y: be.’ 

‘And Avould you thwart everybody’s Avishes— 
and—and upset the lamily arrangement, just for 
a whim?’ cried Sir Lucius, A'ery angrily. ‘You 
kuoAV 1 must be Lord Penrith. You know our 
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tmclo will leuTe every stick and stone of the 
estate to you. And it has alwa)'8 been an under¬ 
stood thing that the title and the property were 
to come togethw again. You would be a peeress, 
Maud. And it is a shame, indeed it is, to throw 
over a man as you do me! ’ 

Sir Lucius, in spite of all remonstrance, enlarged 
upon this theme so vehemently, and becaine so j 
eloquent as to the wickedness of his kinswoman’s , 
conduct in rejecting his proposals, that when the 
carriage drew up before the stattdy doors of 
AhEringham, Afaud was in tears; and it was all 
that she could do to })reserve a tolerably decorous 
air of well-bred calm in passing through the 
lighted hall, >vith its double tile of liveried 
serving-men drawn up for the reception of the 
now arrivals. Mrs Stanhope, who had come three 
steps beyond tbe door of her favourite pink 
draw'ing-rooni, to meet her daughter, saw the 
glistening traces of tears on Maud’s eyelashes as 
she kiss^ her, and very likely guessed something 
approximately near the truth. 

‘So kind of you to come, Lucius,’ said the 
faded beauty, putting out her jewelled fingers to 
her nephew. ‘ You will stay some time, 1 hope, 
to cheer us up at Alfringham.’ 

‘ 1 shall be otF to-morrow, thank you ! 1 only 

came to see Maud home,’ answered the baroiiol, 
with a brow like a thunder-cloud. ' 

Mrs Stanhope sighed. She saw llnat her nephew ' 
was in a very evil temper, and augured ill iur tlie ! 
prospects of the family arrangement, which she | 
Lad as much at heart as it was possible for her 
to care for anything. And this was Maud’s w'el- 
come to her Dorsetshire home. | 

/ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF i 

^ AND DUMR. 

At a Teachers’ conference held in January ol ' 
last year, Mr Yau Praagb gave a complete and 
interesting explanation of his ‘oral’ met find of i 
teaching the deaf and dumb. On this interesting | 
subject we would direct attention to the following I 
xemarka. i 

Both Professor Wallis in Oxford, and Dr' 

Amman in Holland, commenced to practise this 
system at the same time ; but the credit of reaus- ' 
citating it and putting it into general practice 
belongs to the Gennans, Mr Van Praagli affirms 
that the expression ‘deaf and dumb’ is a mis¬ 
nomer ; deafness is originally the only defect, and { 
dumbness is the unfortunate result. Nincfy-nine 
out of every hundred deaf-mutes can be taught to j 
speak; and every deaf-mute, unless he prove to be 
an idiot, can be so far taught by this oial method. 
This method of teaching by lip-reading requires 
great stmly, patience, and devotion. A mother in 
teaching an infant to say some simple word is 
obliged to lepeat it over several time.s, while the 
child watches the movement of tlie lip and 
endeavours to imitate the sound. The same j 
patience and fieipient repetition are necessary with i 
a deaf-mute ; and as the ears of the latter are shut [ 
to the entrance of sound, the training must take 
place through the eyes, which must do duty lor | 
both seeing and hearing. In teacliing them to 
apeak, the child is taught to breathe properly, to* 
imitate the position of the teacher’s mouth and 


face, and the ordinary vibrations caused by sound. 
When a sound is prwluced, it is repeatealy prac¬ 
tised until the pupil can reproduce it without 
help. Vowels are taught to begin witib, then 
consonants ; afterwards combining the vowels and 
consonants into syllables and words; the meaning.s 
of which aro cither conveyed by showing the* 
objects they represent, or by moiSels or pictures. 
As soon as possible the children must make use 
of the spoken words; when fhe teacher next goes 
to pcdysyllables and short simple sentences, and 
without teaching the terminology of grammar, the 
child’.s attention is dr.iwn out towanls the, qualities, 
quantities, and actions of objects taught. 

The instruction in lip-rcadiag, ivriting, and 
speaking proceeds .simultaueou.-ly. The pr(»gress 
made is slow but thorcuigli. In spelling, u jmrely 
phonetic system is followed ; only the sound of the 
consonants is given to the children, a murmur or 
a hiss as the ease may be, but never uientiouing 
the names of the lette^•^. 

III .speaking to deaf ehiblren wdio have thus 
been trained, we mu-t remember th.it liji-reading 
has with them taken the place of liearing, and 
that It is be.st to speak slowly and without making 
contortions <d’ the face. All artificial sign.s and 
the linger aljdiabet are rcjiclcd by this German 
school. Tile French sv'toni of li'aching as in¬ 
vented by J)e I’Epce, makes aitificial sign: and 
the finger aljihabet the means of comniiinif .ilioii 
and instruction ; but the German method inakehTio 
use of tliese .«igns. ’I'he latter system goe.- ni>oii 
the prim ipie that lip-reading reijuiies the sole 
and mulividoil attention of the child, who cannot 
watch the movements of face and liunds at one 
time. Writing and reading are taught, as already 
noticed, at one time, by means of litbograplied 
iu^itcad ot printed tyj'O, which is louinl to be a 
vast saving ol valuable lime. 

A lady who lias paid a visit to Dr Van Praagb’s 
establi.^hmeiil fa.’ours us w'ith the tullowing : 

The ‘ othI instruetion of the deaf and dumb ’ 
seems a contradiction in terms, but it is in fact .i 
reality. At the Normal Kchool, it Fitzroy Square, 
the Hucces.-, of this strange and womlerfiiJ syhtem, 
which ha.s been in use there since its foundutiuii 
about seven years ago, may be billy tested, Jly 
visit to the school was pcitl on a very rainy day, 
and many ol the pupils v ho reside with their 
parents or board in the migliboiirhood >vere 
absent. There were, hovve\er, i suppose more 
than forty chiblreu of vaiious ages, and divided 
into classes, all at ]''ssons. 

The director, Mr \'aii JVaagii, had himself been 
teaching tlie first or youngest class, when my 
coming mternijitod the lesson. These were made 
to rejieat after him, w'atching and imitating the 
action of his lips, the vowel pounds, the word 
‘ pa-pa,’ and to rcjily to .some <iuc8tions: ‘ How do 
you do V ‘ What is my name F—the answers given 
being not mere parrot-like repetition; for one 
little girl when asked several times over; ‘ Why 
were you not at school yesterday F caught at last 
the meaning of the lip-motious, and answered; ‘ I 
was poorly.’ So strange and even startling was it 
to hear words actually ])ronounced by the so-called 
dumb little lips, that I fear my impressions of this 
first or elementary class remained somewhat cou- 
fosed on leaving it. 

A8.sistant tcachc'rs—who are not deaf and dumb, 
and who.-jo training for the work is carried on in 
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the school by Mr Van Praagh—^were superintend¬ 
ing the older classes. The necessity of making the 
pupils repeat over and over any word which they 
do not pronounce distinctly, as also of making 
them distinguish Jhe labial (lip) sounds, &, p, for 
example, from one another, seemed to be specially 
insisted on by the director, whose patience is 
hardly leas wonjlerful than his skill. To one of 
the classes—children who, if I remember right, had 
been in the school for about two years—he himself 
gave a ‘ dictation lessbn,’ first calling their atten¬ 
tion by stamping his foot, the vibration being felt, 
and making them instantly look up. What ho 
then said I did not hear, though standing close by, 
the words being uttered to liimself; but the chil- 
<lrcn, eagerly w'atehing his lips, took their slates 
and began to write. In a minute or two they had 
written—‘ This lady has never seen a deat-and- 
dumb school’ The writing, by the way, was 
very good, one reason for wdiich may be that 
lithographed instead of printed type is used in 
instruction. 

‘ Now,’ said Mr Van Praagh, speaking aloud, 
‘speak to the lady. Ask her where she comes 
from.’ A hoy iinniediately asked me the question. 
I replied, speaking slowly; ‘J come from Scotland.’ 
I'be boy audibly repeated my words, but hesitated 
;i,t ‘ .Scotland.’ I said it again ; anil a boy on the 
opposite side of tlie table caught and repeated 
aloud the word, and asked in return; ‘ What 
jiart '{’ JMy answer was understood. 

‘ Why is not So-and-so at school to-day 1 ’ said 
Mr \'an Praagh to the children, adding : ‘ Perhaps 
it is the bad day. He is afraid of being molted.’ j 
I’lie children at once laughed. They talk, to each 
other by the lip-motions in the same way. No 
signs and no finger-language arc allow'ed. The 
.French, or artificial sign system, though it has 
been perfected to the exteut of allowing rapid 
conversation to be carrio 1 u between the deaf and | 
dumb and those who hi've masicred the .sign Ian-j 
gnage, is of course useless when the knowledge is 
only on one side. 

The German or oral .system, introduced into 
England by Mr Van Praagh about ten years ago, 
enalilcs deaf-mut‘.^s to understand any one who will 
speak slowly in language familiar both to himself 
and the deaf but no longer dumb person. 

Our visit to the mo.st advanced class, whose 
course f .instruction came nearest to the pre¬ 
scribed length of about eight years, w’as exceed¬ 
ingly interesting. With several of the boys in 
this class, Mr Van Praagh talked with the 
greatest ease. Here is a specimen of the con¬ 
versation, the boys’ answers being perfectly fluent 
and reaily. 

‘You read the newspapers, don’t you ?’—men¬ 
tioning the boy’s name. ‘ What newspaper do 
you read most ? ’ 

‘The Standard, or Daily Telegraph’ 

‘ What do you read about ? ’ 

‘About the Afghan war and the Zulu war.’ 

‘ What is the name of the Zulu king ? ’ 

At this the boy, as might be expected, shook 
his head, and said : ‘ I can’t remember.’ 

‘ Shew the, lady your drawings,’ said Mr Van 
Praagh to’a bright-looking young girl, who imme¬ 
diately rose and fetched them ; and very good they 
were—copies from casta, 1 saw also excellent 
specimens of needlowi^fk. 

Wishing to express my surprise and gratification 

P»—i. . . . - . . . .. , = 


to tibe chUdren, I w{» about to tell them that I 
thought all I had seen * wonderful ; * but the 
director stoppd me, 

‘ No; don’t tell them that.’ Then he said to 
them: ‘ The lady is surprised because she hm 
never seen a school like this before. But there’s 
nothing very wonderful in it; is there ? There 
was a girl here the other day who had never been 
at school; she couldn't speak, she couldn’t do 
anything—she was like an animal—but then she 
had never been at school’ The listeners, as I 
may almost call them, evidently followed all he 
said with appreciation ; and I too appreciated the 
wisdom of his speech. 

I shall be glad if this slight and necessarily 
imperfect sketch of a very interesting school 
induces any one to ])ay a Wednesday morning 
visit to 11 i'Ttzroy Square, or to be present at the 
next annual public examination of the pupils, to 
be held I believe in J uly. 

It might be mentioned that the voices of the 
‘dcaf-mute.s,’ though thick and somewhat unnatural 
in sound, were not in the least unpleasant. 


A B AGUE LOU’S STORY. V' 

What I am now I need not tell ; but many years 
ago I was assistant to Dr Bower of Broadhurst Lee, j 
in one of the southern English counties. 

Hr Bower wa.s not a young man. I had been 
his a.ssistant for more than three years, and I had 
a well-founded hope that in a few years more 
I should become his successor. I do not mean 
that I had any hope, well founded or the reverse, 
that Dr Bower would die—far from it; but the 
doctor had been very successful during his twenty- 
live years’ residence at Broadhurst, and I knew 
that he would be glad to retire from the more 
arduous duties of his profession when a favourable 
opi)ortunity offered, and he could feel sure that he 
was leaving his old patients in good hands. 

I lived with the Bowers. 'The family was a 
small one, consisting of the doctor lumseK; his 
wife, by many years his junior; and their only 
child, Lucy. A dear, bright, sweet-tempered child 
she wa."’, though terribly spoiled by her father. 

At the time 1 am writing of, Lucy was about 
thirteen. I was walking in the garden one morn¬ 
ing, when Lucy came rushing up to me, breath- 
le.s8 with excitement. ‘ Mr Williams, I've got 
such news to tell you ! ’ 

‘ Well Loo, have the kittens opened their eyes, 
or what ? ’ 

‘ No, no; nothing about the kittens; nmeh better 
than that. But you v'ould never guess if I gave 
you till doomsday, so T may as well tell you at 
once. I am going to school at midsummer ! ’ 

Lucy did not know that I had heard that news 
some weeks before, from her mother. To please 
her I seemed surprised. ‘ Indeed Loo. You 
astonish me. What will become of the poor 
kittens ? ’ , . . ■ 

‘ Oil, they will be quite grown by that tune. 

It’s nearly six months to midsummer. And do you 
—mamina says T ani to luive a governess till 
then, because I am so stupid about my music and 
French and things. And she says I would be 
ivshamed to go among other girls when I know 
.so little ; so p.T.pa lias written out an advertise- 
^nent to be put in 27te Times. I do wonder 
what she will oe like ! ’ 

''''.-..: .:= ^ 
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Lucy rattled on for some time longer; but I 
don’t think I heard much of what she said. I 
was wondering too what the governess would bo 
like. Her amv£d would be quite an event in our 
quiet life. I hoped, like Lucy, that she would 
be ‘nice;’ hut I hardly expected it. ‘Most likely 
some hideous old maid in spectacles and a 
‘‘front,”’ I muttered to myself as I mounted Jetty 
my mare, and started for a long round. 

For a whole fortuiglit after this I heard of 
nothing but the ‘governess.’ So many had an¬ 
swered the advertisement, that Mrs Bower had 
been quite bewildered, not knowing which to 
choose ; but when it was kuown that the engage¬ 
ment would be only for six mouths, most of the 
applicants dropped off. At last, iu fact ouly two 
remained to choose from. One, a London lady, 
made such market of being able to teach calis¬ 
thenics, that I greatly doubted if she could teach 
anything else. The other was from Scotland, (piite 
the north too. Sirs Bower inclined to the lady of 
dumb-bells and expanders ; but the doctor went 
in heart and soul for the Scotchwoman. lie had 
been educated at Edinburgh, and still preserved 
a fond recollection of that noble city and its 
hospitable inhabitants. 

‘But my dear, this Miss Stuart does not come 
from Edinburgh,’ pleaded Mrs Bower, (She thought 
the use of the dumb-bells would improve fmey’s 
figure so.) ‘ Beaide.s, they talk such a droadi’ul 
dialect—don’t they?—aud are so wild iu their 
manners ! ’ ’ 

‘Nonsense, Jenny ; there’s nothing wild about 
them. They talk beautifully at Invoi-ness, and 
this place, Banmuir, must be quite near that, 1 
remember my poor brother Dick and myself being 
at Inverness. Let me see; it must be near thirty 
years ago. It was when we took our tour throngli 
Scotland after leaving college. I remember seeing 


heatin': 


liueu 


the women washing aud beating their liueu 
in the river. How Dick di<l laugh! ’ Ami the 
doctor smiled at the recollection of something he 
did not mean to tell us. ‘Yes; I remember it 
•well. It was long years before I knew yon, Jenny;’ 
and be patted her arm affectionately, ‘ I think 
we’ll have this Miss Stuart. Just write aud say 
we agree to the salary she asks, uud she can come 
immediately. So now that’s settled.’ 

Off bustled the doctor; and Mrs Bower sat down, 
not •without some misgivings, to engage the Scotch¬ 
woman as her covernes.s. But when her husband 
said ‘ It is settled,’ then she knew it was settled, 
and submitted, like a good Avife, as she certainly 
was. 

About a week after this, Lucy informed me that 
Miss Stuart was coming the next day; that the 
carriage was to be sent to Wharton Station to 
meet her; also that ‘ mamma said Mis.s Stuart 
would have to go to bed whenever she came, she 
Avould be so tired coming all the Avay from 
Scotland.’ 

I at once settled in my own mind that I would 
not be at hand at the time of the arrival. I liad 
heard so much about this precious Miss Stuart, 
that I detested her very name, I pictured to 
myself a tali red-haired woman—for were not all 
the Scotchwomen I had ever heard of red-haired ? 
—;with a loud voice and vulgar manner. No; cer- 
ta^inly I would have no dealing.s with thi.s un- 
wished-fot and, to me, unwelcome intruder. Tho. 
next day, therefore, I did not return from my 


rounds until I knew dinner must be over, and 
Miss Stuart, if she had arrived, safe in the drawing¬ 
room. 

1 was hardly seated at my solitary meal in 
the dining-room, when Lucy came scampering in. 
‘ She’s come, Mr Williams; and she is so nice ! 
I know I shall love her awfully ! She likes little 
kittens, and has had one of miuet on her lap ever 
since dinner; so you see you Avere all Avrong wlien 
you said she AV(mld hate them. And you are wrong 
about her looks loo; for slie s very pretty. Papa 
says so. She is not so tall as mamma, and — 

‘ Ha.s she red hair V I asked. 

‘0 no. Such ])i'etty hair. I Avas just coming 
to that. It is fpiite fair, aud curled. I wonder,’ 
added Lucy, iu a meditative tone of voice, ‘ if it 
curls of itself, or whether she has to put in curl¬ 
papers, as 1 liave ?’ 'J'liis grave question seemed to 
occupy Lucy’.s tJioughts for time, for she did 
not speak again until 1 hud finished dinner. 

‘ I lliink I Avill go up-stair.s and see this i>aragon 
of yours, Lucy,’ I said as 1 left the table. 

‘ Don’t laugh in that Avay. You shall like her. 
But make haste, or she Avill be gone. She Avould 
not lie doAvu wlieii she came, hut did all her 
unpacking ; .so mamma said she should not let her 
sit up beyond eight o’clock.’ 

Lucy and 1 laii up-stair.s; hut I was only iu 
time to catch a glimpse of a shining sheaf of 
golden curls, aud the long folds of a black 
dres.s, as Mi.ss Stuart quittcil the room by ouo 
dooi^, aud 1 entered it by another. 

!Mi.ss Stuart did not appciar at the eight o’clock 
breaki'ast next morning, so 1 luid to go mit with¬ 
out seeing her. Requiring to cash a po.^t-ofhc(,f 
order that afternoon, 1 rode home through 
Wharton. As I di.smounteil at the post-nllice, I 
saw the Bowers’ carriage drawn uj» at a milliiier'.s 
nearly o|>])osite. Mrs Power Avas doubtle.ss deep 
iu consultation Avilh Mis.s 'Meek about some new 
dreijs or bonnet; but Lm*y was in the carriage ; 
aud that girl in black beside her must be Mis.s 
Stuart. Tiiey both seemed to be looking at and 
discussing the bonnets displayed in Miss Meek’s 
window. Neitlnw saw me, aud I watched them 
unobserA'ed. !Mis.s Stuart’s profile was turned 
towards me. It Ava.s not good. How could they 
say she was pretty ? Her fca‘nre.s seemed far 
from perfect, especially her timuth; it Avas too 
wide. Her liair certainly was lively. ■ 

At last Miss Stuart seemed tired of looking at 
the bonnets. She leaned back in the carriage, and 
I thought I could sec that .slie sighed AA'earily. 
Presently she turned her eyes full upon tlie spot 
where I Wiis standing; a bright pink flu.sh over¬ 
spread her pale lace; her eyes seemed to grow 
brighter and larger. Suddenly she seemed to 
remember that 1 might remark her gaze bent so 
stc'adily npon me, for she turned her head away ; 
hut soon 1 saAv her whisper to Lucy, who imme¬ 
diately looked round in the direction where I 
hud been standing; but slie was too late; 1 had 
escaped into the post-olHce, and did not shew 
myself until 1 had Avatched from the window 
Mrs Bower come out of Miss Meek’s and the 
carriage drive off. That day I Avas in time for 
dinner. Mrs Bower and I Avere alone in the 
drawing-room Avhen Miss Stuart came in. As 
Mrs Bower introduced us, I .saw a surprised and 
embarrassed expression on the face of the little 
governess, ijnd the same bright colour •which I had 
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noticed in the afs '.nioon suffuse her fair cheeks 
and forehead. Ti's confused me somewhat too ; 
but I maus^ajed to ask if she had recovered from 
the fatigue occasioned by her long journey. She 
answered that site had, quite; and thereupon 
followed a rather awkward silence, which was 
fertunately broken by the entrance of Dr Dower 
and the announc-, iiient of dinner. 

‘ Ah, Williams ! got home in time to-day; that’s 
right. Give Miss Stuart your arm.—I can’t desert 
niy first love, you know,’ turning to Miss Stuart.— 

‘ Gome along, .Jenny.’ And the chatty old doctor 
tucked his wile’s arm under his own, and trotted j 
down-stairs, leaving mo to follow with ^liss 
Stuart. 

‘l)o you think you shall like Droadhurst?’ I 
asktfil on the way down-stairs. 

‘It is a very pretty j)lace,’ she answered with j 
charjicteristic Scottish caution ; ‘ prettier than i 
e.\]>ected to find out of Scotland.’ 

‘Then you have not been in England before?’ 

‘ O no ; hardly ever from home till now.’ 

Her manner was frank, and her voice soft and j 
]deasuut; the slight Highland acee.nt she gave some ! 
of hei' words sounded peculiiir, hut not disagree¬ 
able. Miss Stuart was certainly far from wliat 
my ungallaut fancy had painted lier ; and as 1 sat 
opyiosite to Jier tliat day at. dinner, I thought I 
liad judged too hastily as to lier appearance wlien ! 
1 had seen her in Whartoji that atternoon. Her ! 
])rolilo certainly was not good ; but the shape of 
Jjer head was jierfect; her hair loosely curled, was 
gathered into a great shiny knot behind, and seem¬ 
ingly kejit in its ]dace by two hands of black i 
A’elvft, which gave the. whole head a ma.ssive ' 
(Grecian look. It was at this time that I inwardly ! 
decided that Miss Stuart did iv)t have to put her 
hair in curl-pa])ers like Lucy. Then lier eyes were 
iull and large and dark ; of what colour i can hardly 
tell, tor they .'^eemed ever Hanging in line as they 
varied in exjue.c-ioii. When lir.st 1 had st'eu her, 

J thought her mouth too wid*-. 1 do not think 
now there could he too mudi of sticli a heantiful 
thing. I never could decide whetlier hoT' eyes or 
her mouth were the most expre.<sive. 1 think the 
eyes expressed for the must ]>art the fire, the 
ardour, and the .suhlimity of her character ; and 


of your heart, and draw out and expand, nay 
almost rend that chord as the note itself is drawn 
out and expanded. This feeling dies away with 
the note that gave it birth; but in dying, gives 
one last siiivcr and thrill of exquisite pain or 
pleasure, I can hardly tell which. After having 
sung some Scotch songs, Miss Stuart rose ; but we 
all begged for one .more; so she sat down again 
and sang Rocked in the Gradk of the Deep. Every 
one w'ho knows that beautiful song will under¬ 
stand the feelings with which we listened to it, 
sung as Miss Stuart sung it. When she finished, 
not a word was spoken. She rose, and gently shut 
the piano. No one wanted more music that night; 
that la.st song was enough to think of and live on 
for many nights. 

Defore the arrival of Mi.ss Stuart at Droadhurst, 
the evenings at Dr Bower’s had often seemed long 
and tedious enough. After dinner, the doctor 
generally went to sleep, waking up only for hia 
cup of tea, and immediately droiiping off again. 
On these, occasions, he always had The Times in 
his liand, and doubtless thought he was reading. 
Mr.s Dower was generally occujiied with her fancy- 
work or a novel; and I was lain to take refuge in 
The Limcct, not uiifretiueutly imitating the worthy- 
doctor by taking a na]>, shielded from observation 
by its friendly j>age. Sometimes, indeed, we tried 
a game of Avliist, my i)artner being sometimes 
Lucy, aud sometimes a ‘dummy;’ but this at, 
best was slow work. All was now changed, how¬ 
ever; there were no more sleepy evenings for us. 
Mi.ss Stuart tt)ok dummy’s place ; and when we 
were tired of Avhist, she would sing to us; but we 
]iever tired of that, aud the evening Avould be over 
before T tliought it had rightly begun, 

L'nder my care Avere generally placed all those 
patients avIio required night attendance ; for Dr 
Dower, though ]>y no means sparing of himself, 

; naturally yirel'erred liis own fireside to a cold ride, 

I of some, milcas perluips, in a Avinter night. This 
I being llie case, I sometimes missed part of those 
; bap])y eveiiing.s ; thanks to Jetty poor beast, that 
I I did not lose more of them ! Many a hard ride 
I slie had that I might be in time to hear Miss 
j Stuart’s last song, and hold her little Avhite hiind 
; in mine one moment Avhile I Avished her good- 


the mouth, the SAveet gentle love, and also the i 
firm determination and calm self-reliance of her 
disposii W'lien her I'eutures Avere at rest, there 
AA-us a look on her face strange in one so young, , 
a h'ok that seemed to tell that slie liad bravo<l j 
danger and sorroAV, tlmt slie had overcome the one 
and i)atiently endured the other. It must not be 
.supp(jsed that I thouglit all this on the first even¬ 
ing of my acquaintance Avith Miss Stuart. It Avas 
Aveeks and months before I knew her wtdl ; and 
long after that the full beauty of that nature Ava.s 
revealed to me. 

That evening Miss Stuart played and sung. Her 
playing jvas good, nothing more ; but lier singing 
Avas divine. Hers was a voice such as few are 
gifted Avith, the upper notes clear and ringing ; 
even the faintest whisper in her song thrilled one 
through and through. Some of her notes had a 
strange chord-like sound in them, aud gave me 
that feeling which I had never experienced before 
from a sinr/lc voice, though exquisite harmonies 
have often touched me in the same Avay. That 
feeling 1 can hardly call anything but pleasurable 
pain. It seems to lay hold of some i 4 ner chord 


night. 

Sometiiues Avheu 1 came iii late, I AA'anld find 
the doctor aud his Avife dpeji iu crihbage, Avith 
Mis.s Stuart working beside them. Then I would 
sit doAvn aud Avatch her nimble fingers. Hoav fast 
tliey moA’cd ! How many times in a minute that 
bright needle passed through and tlirough her 
Avork ! and the little diamond ring slie always 
Avore gleamed and glittered as the light fell upon 
it GA'ery time she raised her hand. No fine young- 
lady embroidery Avas her AVork, hut plain long 
Avhite seams. When she had finished the task 
she seemed to have set licrseli, she Avoiild fold up 
her Avork gaily and challenge me to a singing 
match. She had taken great pains to teach me 
several duets, and it Avas niy great pleas ure to 
look forward to singing thein with her. What 
dangerous work it is that singing off_ the same 
music, with a golden head almost touching yours j 
and a soft liand laid deprecatingly on your arm 
when you sing a false note’, and a smile of sweet 
encouragcnieiit and congratulation when you have 
jjot Avell over some difficult passage ! Yes ; it is 
very dangerous. I thought I was strong, but I 
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was very weiflc. A^es Stuart had unwittingly 
hottnd me fast in golden fetters, and I lay a help¬ 
less arotive at lierleet. She had not been long at 
Broadhurst when. I loved her madly, wildly, but 
almost hopelesdy. Hopelessly ; for I saw that as 
each day made me love her better, so it made me 
quieter and more embarrassed in her presence. 
There was no corresponding change in her manner 
towards me. She was frankly kind and cordial 
as ever. From the first she had seemed to like 
me ; but much as I tried to think otherwise, 1 
could not but say to myself: ‘ This is mere friend¬ 
ship, not love.’ 

By-and-by I came to notice that at stated 
intervids Miss Stuart received a thin foreign- 
looking letter, cov'erod with post-marks; and 
tliat tliese letters, when they came, were thrust 
into her pocket, not opened ami read at the 
l»reakfast-table like those of less favoured corre¬ 
spondents. I heard Miss Stuart say she had 
a brother in New 2k2alaud; doubtless the letters 
were from him. It was in Ajuil, I think, that 
t hese letters stopped. EA^ery morning as the post¬ 
bag was brought in, I saw the colour deepen iii 
Miss Stuart’s cheek, ami fade again when she saw 
there was no letter for her, or at least not the one 
she expected. One morning it seemed as if her 
patient waiting was to he rewarded. Dr Bower 
iuuided her a thin crispy letter. I could see the 
delighted tremnlousnes.s Avith which she received j 
it. She tore it open Avithout looking at the ' 
address; but as she saw tlie handwriting, her i 
countenance fell, aiid I could sec tears trembling | 
on her long dark lashes as she seemed to bo read- I 
ing the letter ; I say seemed, for I noticed that' 
her eyes remained fixed on the same spot, and 
that she returned the pajter to its envelope Avith¬ 
out haAong turned over the leaf. Soon after she 
left the room. 

Some days after this, Dr Bower told me he was 
anxious about Miss Stuart’s health ; she Avas look¬ 
ing thin and pale, and her appetite failing sadly. 

‘ She says there is nothing the matter but a bad 
tooth, which keeps her from sleeping, and she 
asked me to take it out; but I Avon’t do that unless 
it gets all the worse. 1 think she ought to have 
more exercise; that walk Avith Lucy is not enough. 
But I have made up a tonic Aiv'hich I think will do 
her good.’ 

The doctor’s tonic or something else did do good; 
for after this she seemed to improve in health 
and spirits, notwithstanding the tooth, which con¬ 
tinued obstinate, and which therefore was doomed. 
She asked the doctor to rid her of this perverse 
piece of ivory, so beautiful, but so cruel; but he 
refused. 

‘ My hand is not so steady as it once was, my 
dear; but Williams there Avill do it for you, if 
you are determined.’ 

Miss Stuart was determined; and though sorely 
against my will, I was obliged to consent. The 
next morning she came into the surgery, where I 
was sitting alone. ‘ Mr Williams, take it out now, 
please. I have bad a bad night again ; and Avhile i 
it goes on like this, I can’t do my work pro¬ 
perly.’ 

‘ Oh ! dear Miss Stuart, don’t! ’ cried Lucy, AA'ho 
had followed.—‘Mr Williams, don’t do it. Only 
wait till papa comes.’ 

But Miss Stuart was resolute. She was a little ; 
,pale; but perhaps want of sleep had made her j 


so. With a smiley she sat down, and said; ‘I 
would rather you did it now, please. It will be 
over ; and I don’t want a fuss.’ 

1 felt compelled to do her bidding. After all, it 
wsa only talcing out a tooth.. I had often done 
the like before, and would often do it again ; but 
my hands trembled, and I made sad work of it. • 

‘ Is it out ? ’ she asked after fearful wrench, 
during which she had sat still os a statue, her two 
cold hands clasped tightly together. 

‘ No ; it has broken,' I said. * But I can leave 
it so. I can file it down so that you won’t feel 
it’ 

‘ But that won’t ])revent the pain coming back. 
You had better take it out, Mr Williams.’ She 
Avas braver tlian I was, 

‘ It Avill hurt you a good deal. Are you sure 
you can bear it !' 

‘ Yes; but make haste,’ she ansAvered almost 
impatiently. 

1 went behind her this lime and made her 
rest her head on me. Slie never mo\md, tliongli 
I must have been aii age in getting out that hate¬ 
ful tooth. At last it came. But the lovely head 
AA'as nut raised; it sank loAvcr, lower upon iny 
breast. 

‘ Lucy ! ’ I cried. But Lucy had run off; she 
could not bear the sight uf her dear preceptress 
suffering pain. 

I held that fair head in my arm ; I kissed those 
rings of gold, those living links that had ])ound 
my heart to hers. 1 kissed those darkened eyes ; 
my day Avhen they shone upon me, my niglit now 
when closed, but Avhut sweet night! At last they 
opened, and looked full at me. She raised her 
head gently from my arm, and said : ‘ I have been 
a little faint; J am better now.—Yesi,; 1 Avill haA'^e 
some water. Thank you; and thank you for 
having taken it out. Now ; I. sludl do nicely. 
Where is Lucy ? We must go on with lessons,' 

I was bewildered, she rose from her scat so 
calmly, she spoke so firmly. Had she been con¬ 
scious of what I had done ? Had she felt those 
soft long kisses in Avhich my heart had pressed 
through my lips i I must tell her noAv. Let her 
think what she would uf me, I must tell her hoAV 
I loved her. When I looked no, T saw that she 
had glided away, and I dared not follow her. 

That afternoon, Mrs Bower, the doctor, and 
Lucy went to pay a visit at some distance ; they 

would not he home till late. I Avondered if I 

should see Agnes. I ahvays called her Agnes in 
ray own mind now. I knew she had not gone 
with the Bowers; but 1 asked the man Avho 
waited upon rue at dinner, if she ha<L 

‘ No sir. Miss Stuart has had her dinner fetched 
into the schoolroom, which she ’as not ’ad time to 
eat a bit of it, for I see her agoing out as I 
fetched in the celery.’ 

Had she gone out to avoid me, I wondered ? 

It was the first of May; but the evening was 

unnaturally cold ; the wind had risen, and the sun 
was setting amid red and angry-lookiim clouds. 
Not waiting till the table was cleared, 1 hurried 
out and looked round for Agnes. She was wMking 
on the terrace ; 1 could see the white feather in her 
hat flutter and wave in the wind. I determined 
to join her. 

it seemed as if slie had divined my intention ; 
for she came towards the house, saying as she 
met me;I find the wind rather too cold to be 
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pleasant; but it is a fine evening for a walk.' 
Then she passed on into the house. 

I went to the grassy terrace where she had been 
walking; . the turf which her tiny feet had pressed 
but a minute ago, now yielded to my heavier 
tread. ‘ I will go and have it out with her; I 
can’t go on like this, I wish I had spoken in the 
momin". Can she care for me V One moment I 
warmed with hope; the next I grew cold, and 
shivered with doubt and fea^"* I resolved to go 
and find her. Anything, even her scorn, would be 
better than this. But I knew she would never 
ecom me; she was not one ever to trample on a 
true man’s lionest love, even if she could not 
return it. Then something M'itliin me seemed 
to say; ‘ She dues return your love. Ask her; 
try her.’ 

I hastened to the house, and up to the drawing¬ 
room. The evening was so chilly that a tire had 
been lighted there; but the room was empty. 
Down again I Aveut, and looked into the dining¬ 
room ; hut there was no one there. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the hall there was a little room which, 
since Miss Stuart came, had been used as a 
schoolroom ; it had a glass door, opening upon 
the carriage-drive. There, seated on a low chair 
l>y the window, sat Agnes. II(‘r hat was lying in 
her lap, and she was unconsciously stroking the 
soft white wing which Avas fastened in it, looking 
all the Avliile far olf into the distance at the fierce 
red sky. She did not look up at my entrance or 
seem to notice me till I came and stood quite close 
to her. Then she said in a strange hard-sounding 
voice ; ‘You have not Avalked far.’ 

‘No. Like you, I found it too cold to be 
pleasant.’ Then thei’c Avas a silence, Avhich it. 
seemed hanl for eitlier of us to break. She had 
taken her hand off the .soft Avhite feather ; she was 
leaning her head noAV on tha< hand. Some sudden 
imjiulse moved me, and I put out my hand and 
touched that glossy wing ; stroked it slowly, gently 
as she liad done. Then at last she l(»oked up at 
me with a little smile, then a little sigh. 

‘ Do you like my feather V she said. ‘ I had it 
sent me from far iiAvay ; so I love it,’ 


Your brother’ 


I began. 


‘No : not my brother,’ she said ; ami it was not 
the reflection of the red clouds that made her 
cheeks light, iip into that warm glow ; it Avas not 
tlic cold wind without that made her voice so 
tremulous as she sj)oke. Slie Avent on as if it 
were i. task she had set herself. ‘ Not my brother; 
but I thought until quite lately that you knew ; 
and now I think-^I may be Avrong, but 1 think 1 
ought to tell you. I have been engaged these four 
years, and hope to he married in the summer.’ 

I was about to stammer out some words of con¬ 
gratulation ; hut she spared me. 

‘ Noav, I will tell you about it,’ she said in a low 
hurried voice. ‘ Sit down here by me. Four years 
ago, when I Avas only eighteen, 1 promised my 
cousin Walter to ho his wife. He had a good 
appointment at Madra.s, and I was to go out with 
him. Our marriage-day was fixed; when my dear 
mother fell ill of fever. 1 could not leave her. 
Walter could not stay ; so he went, and I was to 
follow when my mother should be well. But she 
died. And next my twin-sister was taken. Then 
my eldest sister grew ilL She recovered from the 
fever, but not from its eflfects, and I nursed her 
until last June. I had written to Waii,i*r not to 


wait'fbr me; but he would not let me give him tip. 
So Jeanie—my only sister now—-is to take care of 
my father; and Walter is on his way to Scotland 
I thought if I came here it would be like beginning 
to leave home. I wanted to let Jeanie have a 
trial before I was quite away. And I wanted to 
make a little money too; for I could not go to 
Walter quite empty-handed, you know; and we are 
very poor at home. I had no letters for a while; 
but one from Malta yesterday tells me he is near 
home. I told Mrs Bower part of this when I 
came. You have all been very kind to me. I 
have been very happy here.’ 

‘Will you let me be your friend?’ she said 
after a moment’s pause, and turning her eyes for 
the first time tow^ards me. She had kept them 
fixed on the ground while she told me her story 
in short, quick sentences, and in a very low voice. 
‘ I should like always to be friends with you,’ 
she said simply, holding out her hand to me. ‘ I 
am sure Walter will like you when he knows how 
kind you haA'e been to me. Do you know, you 
are so like him ! Y’hen I first saw you, it almost 
frightened me. But now I know you so Avell, I 
don’t see it so much.’ 

' I had taken her hand in both mine. I could not 
.speak; hut 1 bent my head and kissed it, and I 
did not feel ashamed of the tear I left upon it. 

‘ Tliat mu.st be the carriage,’ she said gaily, as 
she gently dreAv her hand from mine and walked 
out upon the driA'c. I Avatched her in the twilight 
from the window of that darkened room. No 
need to follow her now. She had told me her 
secret; she kneAv mine*. Agnes Stuart is my 
friend; and so is Walter, her husband. 

I never succeeded to Dr Bower’s practice; but 
I did succeed to something better, in after-years, 
through Mr Stuart’s influence. I have no children 
of my OAvn, for I never married, nor will now. 
But I have a godson, and his name is the same 
as mine. I am rich, and my Avealth will one day 
be Agnes Stuart’s. All that I had I wished to be 
hers long long ago ; and it will be hers some day, 
together Avith a life’s respect and a heart’s loyal 
devotion. 

A NEWSrAl’ER INSTITUTE. ’* 

At a meeting of editors recently held in America, 
it Avas strongly urged that the. art of journalism 
should be taught in the leading colleges. The 
instruction received at college, however good it 
might be in other ways, was considered Aviiolly 
inadequate to qualify a young man for a position 
on the editorial staff of a newspaper. He was 
never told what studies to take, what to learn, 
and what to omit. He Avas not taught the art of 
condensation, of saying much in little space, and 
saying it attractively ami persuasively. 

In England, as in America, the lack of a special 
education for reporters and journalists has been 
frequently referred to, and many suggestions have 
been made from time to time to meet the c^e. 
It may therefore be interesting to those who in¬ 
tend to adopt journalisui as a profession, to know 
that a ‘ NeAvspaper Institute' under the auspices 
of Dr Mackie, has been established at Crewe, 
The Doctor points out that while all professions 
and many trades have Institutes exclusively set 
apfert for the .special tuition which they requi^ 
those gentlemen who wish to be connected with. 
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the newspaper press have no means of becoming 
technically educated, except by serving a long 
apprenticeship with its attendant drudgery. The 
result is seen, he says, in editors who know nothing 
of the duties of sub-editors, reporters, ‘ readers ’ 
—who revise and correct proof-sheets for press— 
or bookkeepers, and are cousetiuently at the mercy 
of their staff. Sub-editors are also frequently igno¬ 
rant of the duties of reporters, and cannot give 
proper instructions. Reporters, when not familiar 
with the work of prcss-r(>aders, give unnecessary 
trouble; which readers, if ignorant of the art of 
type-setting, materially increase by ill-considered 
corrections; all ending in extra expense, besides 
delay and error at the critical period of going to 
press. 

With the view of enabling adults who are 
competent in every other respect to reach juo- 
ficieucy in at least one of these branches, and to be 
so familiar with all as to take an intelligent over¬ 
sight of every department, the ICcwsp.iper Insti¬ 
tute has been formed. But even in this Institute 
persons will find no royal road to learuiug llie 
various departments of newsjiaper work. Tlioy 
must submit to drudgery, though probably less 
than that which is i\ndergoue in an ordinary 
printing-office. As to their reaching ])roticioncy 
in any of these department.s in six months, it is 
impossible. But in our days, many men become 
newspap’r proprietors who have no knowledge 
of new5pa]»er management; and such ]KU■^uns 
would undoubtedly profit by six months’ experi¬ 
ence in such an Institute as Dr Mackio’.s, 

But it is as a training Institute for youths that 
it is chiefly intended, and arrangements have 
been made for their education in the following 
branches. 1. In Type-setting, so as to know the 
names of all kinds of news types; to be able lo 
set in case of necessity ; to give intelligent instruc¬ 
tions to a foreman printer; to calculate how 
much space a manuscript will occupy, and how 
long it will take to be pnt in type. 2. In Brouf- 
reading, by instructing the student to i)uuctuatc, 
and otherwise coiTcct his own proofs, or the proofs 
of others, and to do so in the manner least 
troublesome to the workmen, wbusc' interests 
should always be considered. 3. In Reporting, 
by teaching Pitman’s phonography, and giving 
such opportunities of practising it, both in the 
office and at meetings, as will enable any indus¬ 
trious student to ina.stcr the whole duties of a 
reporter. (Great attention will be paid to tlie 
jireparation of manuscript, or as it is lechuically 
termed, ‘copy,’ so that it shall be readable, jiro- 
petly punctuated, and so fit for the printer that 
it may trouble neither the sub-editor, compositor, 
nor reader. The difference between good and 
bad ‘copy’ in a larpe office is almost incalcu¬ 
lable.) 4. In Sub-editing, so that the students 
may have a fair knowledge of sub-editing, includ¬ 
ing the best means of securing good copy and 
presenting it in an attractive form. 5. In Book¬ 
keeping, by giving such instruction as will enable 
a newspaper proprietor or manager to superintend 
the keeping of a full set of books, and especially 
with a view to an accurate Weekly Return of 
profit and loss, without which no newspaper book¬ 
keeping is complete.* 

‘ While students will thus attain a general fami¬ 
liarity with all kinds of newspaper w'ork, they 
may follow up any one department as a specialty 


with the fullest confidence that six months’ indus¬ 
trious application will fit them for taking an 
assistant’s situation; and another six months at 
outside work bring them to average perfection. 
They wdll also have at the works the opj)ortunity 
of daily witnessing type-casting, stereotyping, 
type-setting by steam-driven maoliinery, machine- 
printing, &c.; and the workmen being instructed 
to give every information within their power, the 
amount of information which industrious youths 
may gain in six months may be readily guessed. 
Every elfort will be used to find situations for 
students on leaving the works ; but any one may 
remain three or six months longer without, extra 
payment, on condition that he continues to give 
liis services.’ / 

Such are the siibjects which Dr Mackie proposes 
lo teach, and the inducements pnt forth to learn. 
It seems to ns, however, that in six months very 
few would be able to attain a ‘general familiarity 
with all kinds of newspai)er work,’ and fewer still 
to ‘ master tlu; whole duties of a re])orter,’ even if 
they devoted their time to this brunch exclusively. 
It would take at the very least six months to 
learn the theory of pdionography, and another six 
months to attain any proficiency in the j>ractii;e ; 
anil it i.s obvdous that a youth who could even 
follow an onlinary .speaker would not be able lo 
re])ort scientific meetings and historical addrc.sse.s. 
Still, when a youth //«■'.■ acquired sutlicienl. manual 
dexterity to follow a s]>eaker, he will have no lack 
of reporting practice, at Crewe, as Iccturc.s and 
political mectiiig.s are very numcrou.s, as are local 
, Board and Town Council meetings. Agricultural, 
educational, and religious meetings are also fre¬ 
quently held. Th(.- mccliug.s are thei-efore suffi- 
cieidly varied to give him some, conception of the 
nature of the dutie.s of a reporter ; and he will 
find six monllih in such an Institute worth far 
more than the money it co.sts him, should he find 
himself mentally (lualiCed for a reporter,ship. 

‘ If I had had" si>: months’ training at the oiitset 
of my career,’ said the editor of a large j.u'oviucial 
journal to the writer, ‘ it avould liavc been worth 
,si.\- years of my sub.sequent ex])crience, and would 
have enabled me to take, a good po.sitiou very 
soon.’ Many other r(q)orf"rs and editors are 
doiildless of the .same opuiion. At anyrate, other 
thing.s being equal, tl.e student i.s likely to be 
well (jualified for taking an assistant’s situation. 
Mm say other tliing.s being equal, because no 
amount of mechanical training, however valuable 
in itself, will make, ui) for the lack of tact and 
general aiditude needed in a rejiorter. 

In printing, also, a youth will not learn sufficient 
to enable liim to earn anything, even if he should 
qualify himself for taking an assistant’s situation, 
as few masters ro?<W engage him without hi.s 
indenture.?. He is likeljr however, to beeomq a 
more intelligent i)rinter tor hi.s six months’ train¬ 
ing, and a valuable apprentice. 

The Institute seems to us more useful to those 
who contemplate becoming reporters, sub-editor.s, 
or readers for the press; and such would learn 
more here in six months than they would in a 
newspaper office in the same amount of time. In 
the latter, little or no time can be given to instruct 
ing a novice, in teaching him short-hand, and in 
superintending his first eflbrts at reporting. He is 
left very much to himself, and is consequently a 
longer tjrae in learning his duties. But in the 
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Institute he is placed under the care of special 
men, whose solo duty it will be to instruct him 
jj) the various branches of newspaper work. The 
advantages oi the 1: ditute to such are therefore 
self-evident; and a complaints are now becoming 
very numerous as to the falling off in ability of 
reijorters, sub-editors, and readers, the establish¬ 
ment of an Institute of this kind seems to meet 
a want of the time.. 

TURNING TIIE TABLES. 

Tom IIiiiLS, sometime luudsraan of the Old 
Surrey Hounds, was once sent to buy a fox in 
Leadenhall Market for service the next day. The 
commission was not at all to Tom’s liking; but 
obeying orders, he rode to town, got his fox, and 
putting him, securely strapped, legs up ward,in 
a capacioiis pocket in Ins overcoat, turned his 
horse’s head hotnenvards. Somewhere about iniil- 
night he reached Streatham (.’nmmon, to be sud- 
deidy stopped with the once familiar challenge: 

‘ Your money or your life ! ’ 

‘My money!’ exclaimed Hill'’, ‘i haven’t got 
any; I am only a servant; and you wouldn’t take 
my life, surely G 

Tlie liighwaymau told him to look .‘^liiir]>, om- 
phasi.sing the injunction by pointing a jn.stol at ■ 
tin! liuutsinan’s head. j 

‘"Well, my man,’ .«aid the latter, ‘ we won’t fall | 
out. I want my life ; so, as I ’vc no money, I i 
.sui'pose. you must have nioney’.s wortli. You ’ll j 
find something quite as good in my ])ocket Iierc ; I 
pray help your.sell? | 

i'lic roblier’s di.s(!ngaged band dived into Torn’s | 
po'.'kft instanter, and .Master I’eyuard’s teeth closed I 
as quickly tipou it, causing the fellow to yell in 
di.smay, and drop pistol and rein.s; while Tom 
gallojH'd off at Ins best ])ac(', leaving hi.s unwel¬ 
come acquaintance to bandag lii.s band and dige.st 
b.is disaj)pointmenl, at lei.suic. j 

Relating his 1 ndiau experiene.e.s,(\ilone] IMeadows : 
Taylor tells of his being be.set by hundreds of j 
pilgrims and travellers, crying out against the | 
buiinias or thmr-sellers who not only gave their i 
e.u.stomers sliort weight, but adulterated the flour ' 
,s() abonrinably with sainl. that cake.s ma'Ie of it ! 
were utterly uneatable. The (’olonel determined j 
to punish the cheats'; and tlii.s is how' he did j 

it. ‘ 1 to; i,’’ says he, ‘ some reliable! men of my ' 

escort to go tiuietly into the bazaars, and eacii ' 
buy tlfur at a separate sbo]>, being careful to note i 
who.se shop it was. The Hour was brought to me. i 
I tested every sample, and found it full of sand as i 
I passed it under my teeth. 1 then de.sired all the i 
persons named in my list to be sent to me, with : 
tlieir ba.sket3 of flour, their weights and scales. I 
Shortly afterwards they arrived, evidently suspc!Ct- i 
ing nothing, and were placed in a row on the ' 

grass before my tent. “Now,” said I gravelv, ! 

“each of you is to weigh out a seer [two poumisj i 
of your Hour;” which was done. 

“ Ls it for the pilgrims ?” asked one. 

“No,”said I quietly, though 1 had much diffi¬ 
culty to keep my countenance. “ You must cat 
it yourselves.” 

‘They saw that I was in earnest, and offered to 
pay any fine I impo.sed. 

“ N ot so,” 1 returned ; “ you have made many 
eat your flour; w’hy shoulci you object to eat it 
•yourselves!” ^ 


‘ They were horribly frightened; and amid the 
screams of laughter and jeer-s of the hy-standers, 
some of them actually began to eat, sputtering out 
the half-moistened flour, which could be heard 
crunching between their teeth. At last some of 
them flung themselves on their faces, abjectly 
beseeching pardon ;’ and so, with a severe admo¬ 
nition, they wore let off. No more was heard of 
the bad flour. 

It is a pity adulterators at home cannot be 
served in the same way; pure food would he the 
rule, if the concocters and venders of vile make- 
believes were liable to compulsory consumption of 
their own wares. 

Sir John M'Neill, a shrewd Scotch diplomatist, 
gained the repute of being the only Euro])ean who 
ever got the better of a dervish. During the New- 
ycar festival, the Persian religious mendicants ply 
their vocation most vigorously, not merely asking 
for alms, but demanding such sum.s as they deem 
propter, according to the rank of the giver. A der- 
vi.sli tried to extract an extravagant tribute from 
Sir Jolin, and ibe .ambassador jiroving obstinate, 
j jtroceeded to ‘sit upon bim;’ that is to say, he 
e.staltlislied Jiimself-iii Sir Jolin’.s garden, just 
before his study unndowa, and relieved his feel¬ 
ings by making a hideous hullabaloo day and 
night. The diplojuali.st was inclined to make 
short work of tlie nuisance, but was tvarned that 
violent measur(.'s would be dangerous. 

‘Get rid of bim if jam cun,’ said his Persian 
advisers ; ‘ but do not touch liim.’ 

Sir Joiin sent for a bricklaj'er, and gave the 
or.iiT: ‘Build a wall round that howling beggar 
in my garden, and then roof it in.’ 

The dcirvish looked on compo.so.dly while the 
wall slowly rose round him, and made more noise 
than before ; but when tbe roofing process com¬ 
menced, and he awoke to the knowledge that it 
was I’eall}’’ intended to entomb him alive, he 
clambered over the Avail, and rushed aAvay like a 
madman, never to trouble M‘Nuill again. 

At the o]>ening of tlie electioneering campaign 
that resulted in Abraham Lincoln’s elevation to 
the Presidency of the United States, the Hon. W. 
L. Yancejq then on his Av.ay to the Baltimore 
(Convention, .accejMcd an invitation to address the 
(tlectors at an agricultural fair in a small toAvn. 
’Phe Baltimore newsp)apcr.s determined to furnish 
their reailers with A'erbatiia reports of Mr Yancev’s 
speech, and five ropAorters left that city together 
Viy the morning train for a junction station, Avhere 
they ho])eil to catch another train bound for the 
fair-ground. As they travelled along they entered 
into an agreement not to take any unfair advan¬ 
tage of one another, iio mutter Avhat opportunity 
for doing so might iiresent itself. They arriA’ed 
ixt the junction too late for the connecting train, 
and Avere in a dilliculty as to giitting over the 
iutorA’euing half-dozen miles of country. ^ They 
went pArospAcctiiig, four thin scribes hurrying in 
adv'ance of a A'oritable lalstall. At last they 
e.spied an old-iasliioued Avagou draAvu by a lean 
hoiAje and in a A^oiy Ioaa^ minutes the treacherous 
four AA^ere ensconced in the vehicle, filling it 
completely. In vain did the man of fat remind 
them of their agreement; his ti.x|)Ostulation8 were 
rec(!ived Avith derision, and the driver ordered to 
sturi. The cheated reporter appealed to the 
countryman, olfering to give five doMara for a 
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seat on the dashboard. The offer %vas accepted, 
and the man slipped down to help him up. 

‘ Stop !’ whispered he; ‘ I ’ll buy your horse for 
twenty-five dollars, cash down.’ 

‘ Done r said the man; and the dollars were 
handed over. 

‘Now/ said the new owner of the horse, take 
him out of the traces, and help me on his back.’ j 

It -was done ; and horse and rider were soon lost 
to view. Next day, only one Baltimore paper 
contained a full report of the specchilying at the 
fair ; and four l)elated journalists had a bad time 
of it with their respective editors. 

An Illinois sheriff was noted for his activity in 
looking up unlicensed pedlers. Taking his walk 
abroad one day, he came across an old fellow 
whom he at once' concluded was an illegal trader, 
and inquired if he had got anything to sell. 

*Hev I got anything to sell, squire B was the 
response. ‘Guess, 1 hev got blackin’ that’ll make 
them old cowhide boots o’ yotirs shine so’t you 
can shave in ’em. Got razors tew, au article you 
want, I should say, by the looks o’ your beard. 
Got Balm o’ Klnmby t(ov, only a (b)llar a bottle, 
good for the ha’r,‘ and assistin’ poor human 
natnr.’ 

The sheriff bought a bottle of Balm of ('oliimbia, 
and tlieu desired to see the Yankee’s license for 
peddling. The document was ja-odneed, examined, 
pronounced genuine, and handed back to its 
owner. 

Then said the disapjioinled oHiciul: ‘I don’t 
know now that 1 care about this stutf; what will 
you give for it 

‘ Waal,’ answered the pcdler, ‘ I don’t want it, 
squire; but seein’ it’s you, I’ll give you thirty- 
seven cents for it.’ 

The sherift' ptissed him the bottle and pocketed 
the money; W'hen the 3 iedler said: ‘ 1 say, 1 
guess I hev sulhing to ask you now. Hev you 
got a pcdler’s license about you I ’ 

‘No,’ said the sheriff; ‘1 haven’t any nse for 
one myself.’ 

‘ Waal, 1 guess we’ll see about that ])r. ity soon,’ 
replied the Yankee. ‘Ef I understand the law, 
sheriff, it’s a clear case that you’ve been trading 
and peddling Balm o’ Kluinby on the highway, 
and 1 shall inform on you.’ Thus he turned the 
tables ; and the sheriff was duly fined for peddling 
without a license. 

In the States, however it may be elsewhere, it 
is risky business to entrap peojde into breaking 
the law. A Mr GreeTiwood, a zealous enemy of 
the liquor traffic, lately enqdoyccl two men to bny 
beer on Sunday in a town in New Jersey, that he 
mi"ht prosecute those who suppliel them ; but 
tlnTliquor-dealers indicted liirn and his detectives 
for conspiring to induce the violation of the law ; 
and all three were convicted, Mr GieeuwooJ 
thereby losing his rights of citizenship. 

Some sixty years ago, a certain I'erkshire living 
was held by a company-loving )»ar.son much in 
request at marriage merry-makings, whose clerk 
was equally welcome at christening tea-fights. 
These two worthies contrived to fall out; so it 
came to pass that’when the clerk was due at a 
tea-party, he found hijnself obliged to forego the 
anticipated muffin-feast, by reason of the j)iir8on 
requiring his attendance. He bore the disappoint¬ 


ment with tolerably good grace, hoping for an 
opportunity for retaliation. It was not long coming. 
One Sunday morning, advised that the clergyman 
was going to dine with a newly-wedded pair, 
instead of giving out only part of tlie hundred and 
nineteenth psalm, the wicked fellow said : ‘Let us 
sing to the praise and glory of God the hundred 
and nineteenth psalm—all on’t,’ Before his victim 
was well aware of the treat in store, the musicians 
were fairly on their way, resolved to go through 
their tusk, come what might. It was weary work; 
but they bravely persevered ; sometimes only one 
iiistnuuent accompanying a single voice was to be 
heard ; but singers and players were determined 
to do their duty, and held on somehow to the end ; 
and the parson had to dine at home, inwardly 
confessing the tables had fairly been turned upon 
him. 

The Rev. Dr Macleod, father of Dr Norman 
Macleoff, jtassing through the crowd gathered 
I before tlic doors of a new church lie was about to 
i ojieii, was stopped by an eldcily man with: ‘Doctor, 

I if you ]>lease, 1 wish to speak to you.' Asked if 
! he' could not wait until after worslii]*, he replied 
that it was a matter upon his conscience. 

‘Oh, since it is a matter of conscience, Duncan,’ 
said the good-natured minister, ‘ 1 will hear xvliat 
it is.’ 

‘ Well, doctor,’ saiil Duncan, ‘the matter is this. 
Ye see the clock yonder on tlie new ciiurch. Now 
tliere is really no clock then', oul 3 'the face o( one; 
there is no truth there, only once in twelve houns; 
and in my mind that is wrong, very wrong, and 
quite against the con.sciemre that them should be a 
lie oil the face; of the house of the Lord.’ 

The doctor promised to consider I lie matter. 

‘ But,’ said he, ‘ 1 ’m glad to see ye looking so well, 
man. Ye’re not young. 1 remember you for 
many years ; but vou have a fine head of liair 
still.’ 

‘Eh, doctor!’ exclaimed the unsuspecting 
Duncan, ‘ now ye ’rc joking ; it's long .since I had 
my hair.’ 

Dr ^^acleod looked shocked, ;md amswered in a 
tone of reproacli; ‘O Diincan, ffiincan ! are you 
going into the hon.se of the fiord with a lie on 
your Iiead ? ’ He lieard no luoie of the lie on the 
face of the church. 

A well-merited Teiiarlec was dealt by a smart 
midshipman to tlie daughter of a K.G.B. at a 
ball given by the latter to the naval officei-a on 
the North racific station. I’lic mid<ly was bold 
enough to a.sk the young lady to accept him for 
her partner. 

‘Ob, dear no,’ said the supercilious beauty. ‘JVfa 
never allows me to dunce with midshipmen ! ’ 
Somebody let ber know the middy was a lord, and 
slie rejicnted, and by-and-by reminded him he was 
engaged to her for the next dance. 

The youngster, however, was not so easily to be 
mollilied, and remembering the lady had native 
blood in lier veins, smilingly replied : ‘ Oh, dear 
no! Ma never allows me to dance with squaws ! ’ 

Said one play-going young fellow to another: 

‘ 1 was at the (laiety last night for the sixteenth 
time, and took a look round the pit to see if 
you were there.’ But noways disconcerted by tbo 
insinuation, the subject of his ‘chaff’ retorted: 

‘ What! Been so many times to the Gaiety, and. 
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not know that you can’t see the pit from the 
gWlery V 

Said a young Be’ ;ian attache, vexed at being 
transferred ffom L 'ndon to Washington: ‘At all 
events, I shall speafe no English in Washington. 
I learned it in London, and don’t intend to spoil 
my accent.’ 

The remark tra . elled. At a Washington recep¬ 
tion, a friend of the attacli6 asked an American 
belle to allow him to introduce the embryo diplo¬ 
matist to her. ‘ I could not think of such a thing,’ 
was the merry response. ‘I learned my French 
in Paris, and cannot risk spoiling luy accent by 
talking with a Belgian.’ 

The attache was fairly i)aid in his own coin. 

So w'as the Parisian datnc who answering a wet¬ 
footed visitor’s request for the loan of a pair of 
slippers, by saying: ‘Certiiinly, my dear, if you 
think mine will lit 3 mu,’ received the clever 
nqoiuder: ‘I daresay they will, de.ar, if you tell 
your maid to put a cork sole inside them.’ 

‘ You have given me Scotch whisky; I asked for 
Irish,’ comphiined a hurried im))ibcr. 

‘Never mind,’ said the publican; ‘fancy it’s 
Irish.’ 

1’he man drank up the li(|uor and made for 
the <loor. 

‘Slop!’ cried Boniface ; ‘jam haven’t paid me.’ 

‘Never miiul; fancy I have !’ said his customer, 
and away he went. 


CIVILISATION IN POLYNESIA. 

Tuk Sandwich Island.s, in the Pacific Ocean, seem 
from all accounts to he advancing not only in 
material j>rosperify hut in the art.s of civilised life. 
I\lrs Brassey, it will be re,.', , ected, says some kind 
things of the.se islands, wiiich ha.sk in an atmo- 
,spheric paradise, hut with the customary draw¬ 
back of such jKiradise.s.au exuberant profu.sion of 

insect life. ISIr W. il. f}ih^on, tin' American- 
born repre.sentative of Tjahaiini in the legiriativo. 
assemldy of the Sandwich Lsland.s, while taking 
u holiday lately in the Cnited State.s, embraced 
the opportunity of making hi.s American friends 
acquaint with the charms of llie laud of his 
adoption—formerly a ne.st of savagi'.s, transformed 
into the well-ordered kingdom of a cultured 
monarch, with uu enlightened legi.slature, and a 
loyal and law-abiding people. 

Naturally enough, Mr Gih.son paints the As.sem- 
bly of which he is a proiuirieut and pojjular mem¬ 
ber, in somewhat flattering colours; but if tlie 
picture he draw.s i.s a reasonably true one, the 
Sandwich Islanders rtyoice iu a parliament which 
puts some of its older sisters to shame. Number¬ 
ing but tliirty-two members, of whom thirteen are 
white men, it does not, as such small assemblies 
are wont to do, waste its encrgie.s in party con¬ 
flicts bringing about continual changes in the 
executive government. The legislators of Hawaii 
know their duty to their con.stituents better. 
Although the native element predominates so far 
as voting strength goes, the business of the House 
is virtually controlled by the white members, 


the majority readily deferring to their views 
upon all matters wherein they think them likely 
to be the best informed ; and their trustfulness 
is not abused. ‘There is no chicane, no serving 
of petty ends, only appeals to judgment and 
patriotism,’ all working together harmoniously for 
the common w'cal. 

Only seven per thousand islanders are unable 
to read and write, thanks to the abundance of 
excellent schools. English is standard lan¬ 
guage, although the laws are j^rinted both iu 
English and Hawaiian. The latter, says our autho¬ 
rity, Avill eventually die out. The Hawaiians, 
we are told, are a very musical people. King 
Ivalakaua is not only a fine pianist but a com])oser 
as well; and his sister, the Princes.s Lydia, is 
quite famous iis a composer. After this it is not 
astonishing to hear that as regards social culture 
Ilonululii is precisely like the best part of Boston 
or I’hiladelphia. 

No longer ‘ remote from all that science traces, 
art invents, or inspiration tcachc.s,’ the Sandwich 
I.slauiler.s are well posted in what is going on 
in Jiluiope and America. It would be difficult 
to find a head of a Kanaka family -who is not a 
diligent newsi)aper reader; many, not content w-itU 
peru-sing one or more of the four journals printed 
in their own language, take in several English 
papers and American magazinc-s. Saj-s Mr Gibson: 
‘1 would take a hundred labouring Kanakas and 
let them be brought in competition wdth a hun¬ 
dred lann-labourcrs from any stale in the Union, 
and feel certain that in point of general informa¬ 
tion my hundred Kanakas w'ould surpass your 
American farm-labourers.’ 

It were indeed to be deplored if a race that 
has taken so kindly to civilisation should be fated 
to die out. It is therefort.: gratifying to learn that 
the latest population returns indicate that the 
decay of tlie native race has been arrested; a 
decay Mr Gibson ascribes to the practice of infan¬ 
ticide, whicli was once so common that it was 
neither concealed nor punishcil. Thanks to reli¬ 
gious and educational intluences, the Hawaiian 
matron.s are beginning to feel a horror of the bar¬ 
barous customs of the past, and there i.s conse- 
(piently ‘ a turn in the tide of life of the Poly¬ 
nesian people.’ 

Another blot on the fair picture of this lovely 
land is lepro.sy or the Cliine.se disease, as it is 
called from those wht> introduced it. Attempts 
arc being made to jircvent the further spread 
of this terrible pest I'V isolating the lepers at 
Molokai, and the legi.slature has appropriated no 
less than seventeen thou.saud pounds to that end. 
This horrible disease, once contracted, defies all 
remedies. Ten or even twenty j'ear.s inay elapse 
before it results in death, but the end is iuovitable. 
It is almost wholly confined to the brown race. 
Among six hundred and ninetj' lejiers, only two 
whites were found ; one hailing from 01ie.shire, 
the other from New York ; ‘ and they v/ere filthy 
depraved persons who had lived on most intimate 
intercourse with leprous }>eoplc. The disease is not 
communicated by any such* contafdon as decent 
people are likely to he subjected to. 

•The ambition of the Hawaiiaus is to make their 
islands au entrepot for the commerce of the Pacific. 
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They have a line of steamers bringing them within 
seven days of San Francisco; they are laying a 
telegraph cable along their archipelago, as sonm- 
thing towards a contemplated line to that port, 
and with an eye to the wltiinatc federation of the 
Polynesian Islands ; for much as they admire 
England and the United States, they have no 
desire to relinquish their independence for the 
sake of the protection of either power. 

In summing up the charms of these favoured 
islands, Mr (Jib^n says: ‘In all ray travels— 
which have extended pretty well over the globe— 
I have never found anywdiere tdse so uuifonn and 
bland a climate or a more productive soil. Our 
temperature runs from fifty to sixty degrees in 
the morning and evening, to seventy and eighty 
degrees at noon. I have never known it to go 
below fifty-four or above eighty-six degrees. 
It is only semi-tropical, and there is no such 
climate anywhere for arresting the decay of the 
vital forces. The white man’s energy does not 
diminish there. I think too the Sandwich 
Islands is the only place where you hear no cry 
of hard times. With us, capital is competing 
for labour, not labour .seeking employment from 
capital. Good farm-hands readily command from 
fifteen to twenty dollars per month, Avith board. 
All sorts of mechanics are sure of emidoyment 
at very remnnerative wages, ami living is cheap. 
Any man Avho has the energy to come that distance 
is certain of doing Avell. if he has anything in 
him, he w'ill not be allowed to remain idle. AVlieu 
I went there, I had no moans ; but I started tlio 
growing of a grain-crojA on the island which is 
still my home, rvhere agriculture even in its 
simple-st forms was unknown before ; and tin*, first 
year made eleven hundred dollars, 'riien I got 
some sheep, and introduced the Bermuda gra.ss, 
invaluable for grazing purposes. Now, I have 
fifty thousand sheep, and the island Avill support 
as many more. We find a good market for the 
wool in Australia and Canada. I have done well 
in the Sandwich Island.5, and any man rvho will 
apply himself to the endeavour can do likewise.’ 

LOST PROI'EIITT DErARTilEXT. 

From a correspondent of the Invirness Courier 
we glean the following curioms facts. Ho says : 
‘Most Londoners have heard of the Lost Projierty 
Department at the headquarters of the Metrcqio- 
litan Police in Scotland Yard ; but very few are 
aw'are of the magnitude of the transactions carried 
on there; and the report recently published in 
one of the daily newspapers of a vi.sit to this 
museum of forgetfulness must have been a 
startling revelation even to the most ardent 
believer in the vastness of the Great (hty. It 
seems that on an average, one hundred ariicles 
are received there every day from cabmen Avliose 
honesty is sufficiently actiA'e to induce them to 
comply with that stipulation in their license 
which reejuires them to convey to the nearest 
police station any stray goods or chattels found in 
their vehicles. Not that virtue is left to be alto¬ 
gether its own reward ; for if the property ho 
claimed, the owner has to pay two shillings and six¬ 
pence or three shillings in the pound, which is 
handed over to the law-abiding coachman ; and if 
no satisfactory application be made within thr«e 
months, > cabby becomes the legitimate possessor 


of the “ treasure-trove.” It is said that the men 
as a rule, prefer to receive the reward rather than 
the article itself. And certainly, when it came to 
be the fourth umbrella or walking-stick or the 
third pair of spectacles, ‘a smart young cabmaix 
might bo excused for nmrmitring at the monotony 
of chance. But xvhen it is a case of five hundrcll 
pounds in bank-notes, six huruked pounds-woith 
of watches, four hundred and seventy-six American 
gold eagles, or four thousand pounds in valuable 
securities, the requisite three mouths must seem 
to he a very long time to wait for a careless owner 
to put in an appearance. If the value of the 
property exceed ten pounds, the reward takes 
tlie shape of a lump sum fixed by the Com¬ 
missioners of Police, in accordance with the par¬ 
ticular circumstances of the case, and in a feAV’ 
instances ranging as high a.s one hundred pounds. 
Within the last twelve numth.s, cabmen who arc 
now plying for hire have received amounts in 
this way of twenty-five, fifty, and one hundred 
pounds. 

‘ Some of the stories of forgetfulness thus 
brought to light are as curious as they are amusing, 
A hairdresser leaves bcliind him a bag containing 
all the materials of a modern coiffure and all 
the implements of his craft, A Tuerehant forgets 
his cheque-book, a traveller his portmanteau, an 
invalid his box of pills, an actress her diamonds. 
Uinbrellas, speclacles, opera-glasses, walking-sticks, 
mulls, pipes, even boots, all find their way to the 
Lost Property Department. Little wonder is it 
then that the total value of the “llotsain and 
jetsam” of this great sea of trallic was esti¬ 
mated last year to amount to fourteen thousaml 
pounds. 


‘WBEN ROSES ARE RLOOMINO.’ 

A M.viDEX sat imisine ker kower witliin ; 

The roses were Moouiine,,ereaiii-\vJiite, crimson-red ; 
The iiiaicleu was yomij;. and the maiden was fair, 

And strange from such lij'S Avero the words that sin- 
said ; 

‘ Thongli lovers may woo me, 

I ne’er will be won ; 

In vain shall they stn; me ; 

(H' lovo I’ll ic've uoae.’ 

Now Cupid was lingering the bower witldn ; 

The roses were hlooming, cream-Avhite, crimson-reJ ; 
And slyly he smiled as he handled his bow. 

And swore that a maiden so fair should bo wed. 

Soon a j’outh came awooing, 

Both gentle and brave : 

‘ Tlmu ha.st lx!cn my undoing; 

Then, love, thou mu.st save.’ 

1 

I 

I 

[ "Why trembles that maiden so proudly serene ? 
j The roses -B'cre blooming, cream-white, crimeon-red ; 

! Why that flush on her cheek, and that quivering lip ? 
Why stands she so silent, with shy drooping head ? 

‘ Though lovers should woo me, 

I vowed to be free ; 

But too well dost thou sue me ; 

I yield me to thee.’ 

Gits. 
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EMS AND ITS SUMMER VISITORS. 

Nearly every one nowadays lias been to Enis, 
that pretty little Ccrniiin spa, so celebrated some 
years back for its gaming-tables, and now for 
'its hot and cold mineral waters, and for having 
been, till within the la.st troublous year or two, 
a favourite summer resort of continental royalty. 
It seems needless to describe a place so universally 
known ; yet, for the few who have pas.sed their 
lives quietly at home and who do not know Ems, 
we would say a few words dc.scriptive of its 
beauties. It is situated in the duchy of Nas.?au, 
in the valley of the Lahn. The village, wdiich is 
long and straggling, lies on the banks of the riv'er 
Lahn ; precipitoms rocks ascend behind the hou-se.s 
on one side, and these ag;.!, are backed uj) by pine- 
covered hills ; while on the opposite bank of the 
river, tall hills ari.se, clorncd with trees from their 
.summit down almost to the water’s edge. Beau¬ 
tiful villas stud the foreground ; and all along the 
river are pleasure-grounds and shady %valks beneath 
acacia and w'alnut trce.s. 

Many English people go there as early as May, 
in order to avoid the extreme heat and the 
crowded season, which i.s June and July. The 
heat theri i.s undoubtedly oppressive ; but the cool 
air of the early morning is always inviting for 
exercise; and one can during the day lind sliade; 
and repose in the spacious lofty reading-rooms of' 
the Kurgaal. The Act which after 1872 made 
gaming-tables unlawful, met with much approba- i 
tion from the residents at Eras. Though to them I 
the gaming-season was a golden harvest, the i 
town being so crowded that the meanest lodging 
commanded a fabulous price, the winning game¬ 
sters recklessly spending their money in the 
purchase of jewels, dress, or anything they fancied 
for the time, and for which the merchants never 
failed to demand and receive large prices ; yet! 
we have frequently heard them declare they pro-1 
ferred to forego their gains, than have the place | 
overrun hy gamblers. ♦ j 

During the summer we spent, several years ago, | 
at Ems, while at breakfast every moj i.ing at the! 


Vier Zeiluiig Hotel, the tall figure of the Russian 
Emperor strode pa.st the window on his way to 
drink at the kranken Brunnen in the Kurhaus. 
lie went quite unattended, save for the com- 
jiauion.sliip of a large black retriever, of which 
he was very fond. To see him casually, one 
might think there were no Nihilists to he feared, 
that his life was ea.sy and secure ; but on a closer 
observation, if ever a face e.xpre8sed ‘Uneasy is 
the head that wears a crown,’ that face is the 
Emperor Alexander’s. There is something inex- 
])res.sibly interesting about him. He is a noble¬ 
looking man, with the air of a sovereign; but 
his weary careworn expression could not fail 
to excite the warmest sympathy. Although 
going about Em.s with such apparent confidence 
and security, the town was full of Rus.sian 
detectives in plain clothes, keeping watch in 
every direction over the safety of their monarch. 
Notwithstanding their vigilance, however, some 
ill-disposed person struck the Emperor’s pet the 
black retriever a blow across the back, almost 
killing the poor animal; and for many days after 
tins cowardly act he wa.s unable to accompany his 
master in his morning walks. 

There could be no greater contrast than that 
which the German Emperor presented to his 
nephew of Russia. Always going about amongst 
the people, jovial, good-humoured, and full of gay 
spirits, his subjects actually idolised the very 
ground he trod on. Wherever you saw the old 
gentleman walking along, with seldom more than 
one attendant, you saw every one start up to salute 
him, as if the sight was new, and with the warmth 

: while he 




of their hearts beaming in their eyes; while he 
kept shaking his stick at them, requesting them to 
‘ sit down ; put on your hats ; sit down.’ 

We well remember the first time we saw 
the German Emperor, Returning one day from 
a walk, we observed a crowd of people in the 
pronienade, standing at a short distance from, 
and watching an elderly gentleman talking to a 
very pretty girl. The girl kept courtesying back¬ 
wards, retreating a step each time. The Emperor 
>Villiam—for he it was—followed her up, making- 
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believe to bore a hole at her with his walking- 
stick. The whole scene had a most ludicrous 
effect, but was highly characteristic, and indicative 
of the friendlinesnj mat existed between him and 
his people. 

Another day, a large party of schoolboys, headed 
by their master, arrived at Bins to spend a holi¬ 
day. After exploring the town and drinking the 
waters, they came trooping along the covered 
colonnade which forms one side of the Restaurant 
Gardens, and which is itself lined with stalls 
belonging to the larger shops in the town. The 
Emperor walking quietly along in the opposite 
direction, accosted the foremost boys, saying: 
*lfVTiat brought you here, my lads V 

‘We came to spend a holiday and to see the 
Emperor,’ proi^tly replied their spokesman. 

‘ To see the Emperor! Then have a good look 
at him! ’ rejoined the monarch, turning himself 
round back and front. ‘ I am the Emperor! ’ 
And forthwith he took the delighted boys to a 
book-stall close by, and presented each of them 
with a photograph of himself. 

One morning there was considerable excitement 
at ihe Tier Zeitung, waiters rushing in all direc¬ 
tions, and Herr Huyn our little host looking fussy 
and all-important. We inquired the cause, and were 
told that the Emperor was expected in the after¬ 
noon to call upon some ladies of high rank who 
were staying at the hotel. A huge roll of new 
carpet wliich had just been brought in wa.s to 
be laid down on the grand staircase, and flowers 
were to be scattered in profusion everywhere. All 
the forenoon poor little Herr Huyn was in a 
pitiable state. He did not like to lay down his 
beautiful carpet, and have its freshness sullied by 
the numerous feet passing continually up and 
down the grand staircase; and yet he was in a 
considerable fright lest he might not have all 
ready in time when the Emperor should be seen 
approaching. Waiters acting as scouts were con¬ 
tinually running in and out and jieering up and 
down the street. It was a never-ending refrain of, 
‘Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you see any one 
coming?’ At last a horror-stricken waiter came 
rushing from the corridor above us, exclaiming: 
‘ The Emperor is here! He is at this moment in 
the salon of Madame la Princesse! ’ 

Herr Huyn stood aghast. ‘How did he get 
there ? When did he come V 

Alas ! it was discovered that the Emperor com¬ 
ing quietly and unattended, had turned in at the 
entry to the baths, gone up an uncarpeted back stair¬ 
case lea(iing from the court, inquired his way from 
the astonished servant to the Princes-s’s rooms, and 
so stolen a march on our poor crestfallen little host. 

There was nothing now to be done but carry 
carpet and flowers round to the back staircase, 
and spread the one and scatter the others as 
rapidly as possible. This done, Herr Huyn kej)t 
guard at the foot of the stairs, still nneasy lest, 
through a combination of untoward circumstances, 
the Emperor might now make his exit by the 
front entrance, and so, after all, never know of 
the preparations made totio him honour. How¬ 
ever, at last he was heard approaching, accom¬ 
panied by the Princess. At once noticing the 
change, he inquired‘ For whom has all this 
trouble been gone to t ’ 

‘For you, sire!’ returned little Herr Huy|); 
reverentiy. 


‘ Alas !’ said the Emperor, ‘it is a pity to 
leave such lovely flowers to be trodden on by an 
old man like me.’ And stooping, he selected 
some of the most beautiful, and presented them to 
the Princess, and then fastened a blossom in his 
own coat. Such was the graceful acknowledg¬ 
ment he made to Herr Huyn, and by such simple 
acts did he daily endear himself to his people. 

Prince and Princess Frederick-Charles with 
their daughters came one day to call upon the 
Emperors; amongst them *was our own Duchess 
of Connaught We recollect thinking how rude 
the people were, staring at the royal party as 
they sat sipping coffee in front of the Kursaal, 
each spoonful being eagerly watched from the 
time it left the cup until it disappeared down a 
princely throat We too might have stared as 
earnestly, could we have foreseen that the slight 
graceful girl dressed in the palest shade of lilac, 
withagaiizy while bonnet, was to be in after-years 
one of England’s daughters. Later in the after¬ 
noon they met the Emperor Alexander in the 
promenade; and after the interview, at svhich 
all Ems assisted at a distance, the Czar remained 
sitting alone on the banqmtte where he had been 
conversing with the Princess Frederick-Charles. 
Presently, out of the crowd and contrary to all. 
etiquette came an old man, dressed very peculiarly 
in drab clothes, with knee-breeches and gaiters, 
a large muffler concealing much of hk face, 
blue spectacles, and a bro.ad-brimmed hat. Ho 
walked deliberately on until he came oppo.site tii. 
j the Czar, stopped within a yai'd or less in front of 
! llis Majesty, and began thoroughly scrutinising 
him. He then went from side to side, looking at 
him from every aspect. Tlie Emperor never movetl 
a muscle. The crowd did not Icnow whether 
! to laugh or be imlignaut. Presently tlie old man 
i moved off; but before going many paces, he 
returned, apparently not yet satisfiftd; and after 
again taking a side-view of the Czar, he actually 
walked round on the grass clo.se behind him, 
and remained gazing at his back for moK^ Hum a 
i minute. Yet the Emperor never flinched, or 
made the least sign that showed he was aware of 
his presence. And yci how unpleasant the posi¬ 
tion. The man might have been an assassin, his 
very peculiar dress simply a disguise. More daring 
attempts on life have been oft-.n made; for instance 
the shameful outrage which occurred in .the Winter 
Gardens of St Petersburg so short a tinne since ; 
and at all events, even to an ordinary individual 
it could not fail to give a disagreeable creeping 
sensation in the spinal marrow to feel that some 
one with unknown intentions was closely contem¬ 
plating their back. However, curiosity appeared 
to have been the motive that prompted this old 
fellow’s extraordinary behaviour; for having 
gazed his fill, he walked off, every now and then 
turning to take a parting look. 

Never shall we forget the smile of mingled relief 
and amusement that overspread the Emperor’s 
features as he turned to the people, who had been 
silent yet anxious spectators of tne scene. 

Many are the interesting and celebrated char¬ 
acters besides royalty to be met with at Ems. In 
'a walk through that gay promenade, if you are 
fortunate enough to be with some intelligent 
foreigner, *lie will point out to yon celebrities of 
all kinds, such as Herr Krupp, tall, stately, with 
his high forehead and intellectual face; the 
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rugged old commnnder-in-chief of the Cossacks, 
and his wild unkempt-looking son, whose names, 
celebrated though they be in the annals of Russian 
warfare, we oould not attempt to pronounce, much 
less to spell; aisid the last new singer, come for 
rest, and to prove the virtue supposed to be pos- 
'■ sessed by the waters of Ems for strengthening the 
throat and clwst Every evening at the Fur 
Zeitimg we used to enjoy the most delicious 
music from some Parisian Opera singers who 
were staying there. One in particular, a Madame 

C-, though rather passee as to her voice, afforded 

us much amusement. She was most anxious to 
make a youthful appearance, and her complexion 
was in itself a miracle of art; while she wore her 
hair, a lovely golden colour, in the most juvenile 
fashion, with a number of small ringlets across 
her forehead. One night at the theatre she was 
amongst the audience, when feeling the heat 
oppressive, she removed her veil. In doing so 
alas ! the band of golden curls became entangled, 
and was removed also, exposing to view some 
coarse and grizzled hair; while to every one’s 
infinite amusement, the yellow locks dangled for 
the rest of the evening on her shoulder ; and she, 
unconscious, coquetted away witli her cavalier— 
who was too polite to tell her—as if she had been 
a beautiful girl of sixteen. 

Every one who goes abroad of course enjoys 
himself after his own fashion, and it is presump¬ 
tuous in one to dictate to another; but one cannot 
help being struck with the fact all the same, that 
the English lose half the benefit of the complete 
change of idcias they might otherwise enjoy, if 
they could for the time leave liehind them some 
of their intense insular respectability ; and Avhen 
they go to Rome, do as Rome does. They like 
to go to the hotels frequented by the English, 
because they think ther: more respectable, and 
bec-ause perhaps they gi-*^ a few more of the luxuries 
they are used to at home ; and no one can help 
remarking the sort of w'el-blanket vdtb wdiich a 
number of English will envelop the tahU-i^hMc. of 
an hotel mostly occupied by foreigners. During 
tlic meal, every one is dreadfully well-behaved, a 
few little commonplace platitudes only being 
exchanged; but when the English get up and 
retire, which they usually do with one accord, it 
is as if school-hour was over, tongues are loosed, 
and gaiety and merriment are the order of the day. 
At .such places as Ems and the various bathing- 
ap.iugs abroad, acquaintances are easily formed. 
Even if they are not always unexceptionable, they 
serve to pass the time ; and when you leave, you 
are not likely ever to meet your friends of the 
summer again. But even in this the Eiiglisb are 
so guarded, that they spoil their own enjoyment. 
Wc remember wal Icing one evening with an 
English lady of large means and good position; 
a gentlejnan raised his hat to us. 

‘ Who is that ? ’ she inquired. 

* Count L-we replied. ‘ He is a Russian, 

and attached to the Emperor’s suite.’ 

‘ O dear, how provoking !’ was her comment. ‘ I 
dropped my handkerchief the other day, and he 
stepped forward and picked it up, as it Inid fallen 
where I could not reach it. Next morning, when 
I met him, he raised his hat; hut of course I looked 
another way, as we had not been introduced. I 
never dreamt he was Count L——, 

It seemed to us that our countrjyeople were 


always complaining of the dullness of Ems. We 
did not find it so. Our comer at the 
where the same party always met, was the gay^t 
of those long tables. Flowers and fruit were 
every day found beside our breakfast-^ate, the 
graceful morning gifts of our numerous foreign 
friends. Expeditions on foot, on mule-baek or » 
carriages, were frequently on the tapw, and the 
evenings we shall always remember with pleasure. 
When unoccupied by theatre or opera or the 
amusing dances in the Kursml, the walks through 
the perfumed gardens, often alight with fire-flies, 
the band playing soft music, the bolmy air of 
the sweet summer night, a pleasant companion, 
and a desire to enjoy, without grumbling, the 
good gifts of this life as they came, naade in all a 
combination so pleasant as not to be easUy far- 
gotten. 

YOUNC LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XXXVI.—AT HOLLOW OAK STATION, 

It was dark when Hugh Ashton, stepping from the 
second-class carriage in which he had travelled 
from London, aliglited on the low brick platform 
of Hollow Oak Station. Only two or three other 
passengers got out there, and they were apparently 
natives of the place ; for the porters in attendance 
greeted them with a growl and a nod, such as in 
agricultural distrLct.s pass current as a polite form 
of salutation to an acquaintance. But they looked 
at Hugh Avith some curiosity, as if marvelling 
who he might be; and when the steam whistle had 
sounded, and the train jarred and jolted itself 
again into motion, like some slow-moving stream 
of sluggish lava on a mountain side, the most 
intelligent of them touched his cap slightly, 
saying; ‘ Going anywheres, sir, near here V 

‘No,’ answered Hugh, smiling. ‘I am going 
to stay where I am. You, I suppose, ate the 
head-porter, and I daresay are in charge of the 
keys'{’ 

‘ Our new station-master, sir ? I thought as 
much,’ said the man civilly, and again touching 
his official cap in recognition of his superior, 
‘I’ve got the keys handy, sir; and if you ’ll just 
step across ’- 

Under the porter’s guidance, Hngh crossed the 
rails, and gained the little wooden platform, 
screened by the buildings of the station, which 
corresponded to the little brick platform on the 
down side. There was a sleepy air about the tiny 
booking-office, and the tinier waiting-room, and the 
very clock ticked drowsily, as if its constitution, 
town-made article though it was, had been affected 
by the somnolent influences of the place. 

The station-master’s house, of red brick, like 
the rest of the buildings, stood a little apart from 
the business part of the premises, and was trim 
and in good repair, as such edifices, the property 
of a Avealthy Company, usually are. A creeper, 
the leafless tendrils of wliich looked withered 
and bare, but which waited for the touch of the 
vernal sun to put forth leaf and bud again, 
had been carefully trained over the front. The 
head-porter luiloclced the door, and acted as 
cicerone in exhibiting the four rooms and a 
kitchen of Avhich the tenement consisted. There 
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was fumitttre, of the sort that is put in by con¬ 
tract, and calculated, v«ry properly, to be durable 
lather than (^mamentaL There were coals, and 
there were lamps, gas being, at Hollow Oak, a 
non-existent source of illumination. The porter 
bustled nhout to trim and light a lamp, and to 
Iciodle a fire in the chilled parlour grate. 

* 3Jj 8 Waite—Mother Waite we call her, mostly 
-^the old woman who did the work for the last 
atSEtion-xoBSter, who happened to be unmarried—I 
suppose like yourself, sir—lives hard by, at this 
end of the village. A respectable, tidy old soul 
she is, if you'd like me to give her a call in 1 ’ 

Hugh thanked the man, who seemed to be a 
good specimen of the railway servant on bis pro¬ 
motion, and expressed himself as willing to retain 
the services of the tidy Mrs Waite. 

*I feel new and strange here,’ he said. ‘And 
a ship’s deck has been more familiar to me, 
hithe^, than the plank platform of a railway 
station. Is there anything I ought to do, as a 
matter of duty, to-night ? ’ 

‘Nothing worth mentioning, sir/ the porter j 
said. ‘ It might be as well, for the sake of practice, j 
to look out, and see all clear, when the night 
express goes by—and so with tlie up-mail. Never j 
mind the heavy train at 9.45. I ’ll attend to that, 
as I have done this fortnight past, since Mr 
Weeks left. And then there’s the locking-up. 
And that will be about all. But, since it’s late, 
and there’s nothing ready in the house, perhaps 
your best way, sir, would be to get a bit of supper 
at the Beville Arm.’ 

Hugh could not repress a slight start at the 
mention of the name. ‘ Why, Beville Arms i ’ 
he asked, in a tone of assumed carelessness. 

‘On account of my lord, sir,’returned the porter, 
with some surprise, ‘I forgot/ he added, ‘you 
were a stranger here. I mean my Lord Penrith, j 
Most about here belongs to him, and you can j 
see his grand house, Alfringham, on a clear day, ! 
from the ridge a mile off from where we stand, i 
That’s why it’s the Beville Arms, sir.’ i 

Hugh made no further remark, but quietly pro- j 
ceeded to take the porter’s sensible advice, hiring { 
the experienced Mrs Waite to undertake the charge ■ 
of his modest housekeeping, ordering the inevitable i 
mutton-chem and potatoes, which the neat public- 
house of tne hamlet—over the door of which 
creaked the signboard painted with the Beville 
cosi-of-arms —^was competent to supply, and pre¬ 
sently addressed himself to acquiring by examina¬ 
tion of the printed rules and time-tables some 
^owled^ 01 the duties that devolved upon liim 
in his new capacity. 

*How strange,’muttered Hugh to himself, when 
at length he laid his head upon the pillow of 
nudLe-shift bed which tidy Dame Waite had 
hastily prepared for him—‘how strange that, of 
all places in the world, the hand of Fate should 
have led me here! The name of Hollow Oak 
Stedaon at fir.st suggested nothing to my memory 
or to my fancy. But Alfringham ? Surely it 
cannot lie for nothing that Mr Dicker’s good¬ 
nature has consigned me to this out-of-the-way 
spot. Surely there must be something more than i 
mere coincidence in the fact that I, of all men 
living, have been sndflenly transferred to this 
place, of all places in the south of England. I 
feel as though I were groping and stumbling, 
through datjeness along a rugged road, and yet 


with a vague confidence that I should reach the 
goal at last.’ 

By the first gleam of the cold gray winter’s 
dawn, Hugh Ashton, an eaiiy riser always, as 
sailors and colonists commonly, are, was astir. 
The station, when he emerged from his own little 
solitary dwelling, and stood alone on the platform, 
looked ghostly and cheerless enough; and yet, 
as the wintry sun struggled throu^i the broken 
clouds, he could sec that in summer at least the 
place must be lacking in few of the elements 
of silvan beauty. Even the deep cutting within 
sight had its steep banks thickly planted—perhaps 
through the care of some floncultural station- 
master departed—with rhododendrons, that in due 
season must carpet the slopes with gay colour. 
The country around was broken and undulating, 
and studded here and there with dark copses of 
holly aud ash, or with clumps of fine trees—relics, 
it may be, of the primeval forest that Canute 
first, and William after, enlarged and meted out 
as a Royal Chase. 

‘I am glad, for more reason.s than one, that 
I am here/ said Hugh to himself. ‘My station 
would have pleased me less had it been among 
the fat pastures of Leicester.shire, or perhaps among 
the bulrushes and endless windmills of the feu 
country in the far east.’ 

It w;i8 not, to all ap]>carance, a very bustling 
career which lay before Hugh Ashton at Hollow 
Oak. Edmunds, the civil bead-porter, who, a.s a 
native of the village, though a travelled one, felt 
bound to say a good word for the borders of the 
New Forest and all things thereunto ajtpertaining, 
described the work to be dotie at Ilugh’s new 
station as easy in the extreme. ‘ Bnsineas here¬ 
abouts is slack,’ be said, apologetically for the 
quiet that prevailed. ‘But m truth, sir, there’s 
never much of it. No mineral traffic, no manu¬ 
factures, you sec. A timber-train now and then, 
going to some dockyanf, cy a cattle-train bound 
for London, we may have; but that’s about 
all.’ 

Everything was neat and orderly, on a smail 
.scale, at Hollow Oak. A slim strijding in uni¬ 
form sat in bis narrow dee, full of coils of copper 
wire, and clock-faces marked witli cabalistic char¬ 
acters, aud all the miscellantou-i properties of a 
telegraph office, listening, so it seemed, as necro¬ 
mancers of old hearktmed to the wliispering.s of 
.some familiar demon, to the sliarp click, click of 
the mystic little needles that tremble<l, ever, 
stirred by tlie unseen subtle influence many a 
mile away. The itorter.s went about their duty 
as demurely as though their business had kin in 
the starting—every axle tapped, atid every flange 
examined—of the ‘Flying Scotchman’ or the 
‘ Wild Irishman ’ on its rush of rocket-like swift¬ 
ness, Avith a cargo of valuable lives, to Holyhead 
or Edinburgh. The ticket-clerk was but a boy, 
but sedate and smart; and the only confessed 
lounger was the green-coated railway policeman, 
who seemed to have nothing to do but to brighten 
his buttons and tighten his belt. 

There was, after all, a queer resemblance 
between a station and a ship, Avhich, after a little 
while, suggested itself to Hugh Ashton, and 
tended to reconcile him to his new duties. There 
was for the station-master the same round of 
routine cares, the same sense of daily and hourly 
responsibility, that there is for the captain. The 
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work might be a trifle more mechanical, the nerves 
were not braced by the sharp but wholesome tonic 
of sea-ihnger; but the similarity seemed to Hugh 
beyond disjsn^e. He had his watches now to keep, 
on account oi the night-trains, as he had done 
many a time at sea. lie had even his own deck 
to walk, in the shape of a boarded platform which, 
however, wuj^ neither tight enough nor clean 
enough, through constant holystoning and the 
free use of broom .and mop, to please a sailor’s 
eye. 

‘ He’ll be a good stivtion-master—better by long 
chalks than old Weeks—but somehow those sea¬ 
faring chaps can turn their hands to most trades,’ 
said- Edmunds the porter, in the taproom of the 
Jkville Arms. And here it may be noted that 
Edmunds, though a good head-porter, and hopeful 
of promotion, never expected to take such a leap 
up the ladder of advancement as to become in 
his own person a station-master. Such function¬ 
aries are commissioned oliicers in the Ilailway 
army; whereas porters are likely to rise no liigher 
than docs, in a jiarallel line of life, some sergeant- 
major, stall' or regimental, who is respected in the 
service, and fairly well olf, but who will rise no 
more. 

There was leisure enough, Hugh found, at 
Hollow Oak. Highly salaried masters of import¬ 
ant stations in great commercial centres might be 
half distracted by the incessant calls on their 
attention; but at that haven of repose the com¬ 
mandant of the little garrison of railway servants 
had time to ride a hobby of his own, be the same 
butterlly-hunting or pigeon-fancying, gardening 
or anthorship. The country, as has heen said, was 
jiretty, and in parts wild, lying as it did on the 
confines of the New h’orest. 

‘They call us Hollow Oak, Mr Ashton,’ said 
the ex]ilanatory Edi.ri Is, glad of a new listener, 

‘ because of the Oak iiscdf, live hundred yards, as 
the crow flics, from Hollow Oak churchyard, on 
the. crest of tlie llidge, 'riiere it stands, tiie grand 
old tree, a mere shell now ; but a gouJish lot of 
people could stand inside. It’s been, printed 
about, it has, in many books, and many learned 
gents come to sec it. If it wasn't standing, as I 
dare.say it Wiis, when Jvdius C;esar came, I’ll be 
sworn it was when Ilufus came to die of the 
.arroo-. It’s been hollow this many a year; 
but ’-^ 

‘But what?’ asked Hugli, a.s his informant 
jiesitated. 

‘They do call it the Haunted Oak, as well,’ 
answered Edmunds, dropping his voice. ‘Any¬ 
how, odd sounds are heard, and folks keep clear 
of it on a dark night.’ 

‘ Does not the Ridge, os you call it, on which 
the Oak stands, overlook the Rullbury Road?’ 
asked Hugh suddenly. 

‘It does. You’ve read of it, sir, belike?’ 
replied the porter. 

‘And is there not a place, between the Ridge 
and a brook, called—let me see—Calder Brook— 
a place called Lambert’s Stile ? ’ 

‘Murder Stile, we always call it now, sir, or 
else Bloody Stile, ever since one of my Lord 
Penrith’s sons shot the other beside it, five-and- 
tweuty years ago, or more.’ 

‘ I have heard the story,’ answered Hugh calmly. 
‘When I have time, I will stroll out and see th» 
place.’ , 


CHAPTEB XXXVII.—-IN PEEIIh 

‘This, then, must be the plac.e where the fatal 
deed was done. It has been often in my thoughts 
—80 often, that it is difficult to believe that these 
eyes of mine behold it for the first time.’ So 
soliloquised Hugh Ashton, as he stood beside,-a 
stile giving access to a field across which a foot¬ 
path led, in the direction of the wooded Ridge. 
Behind him was the narrow country road leading, 
as a moss-grown old finger-post declared, to Buli- 
bury, Mepliam, and Greenend. The field through, 
which the path wound was rush-grown pasture- 
land, shut in by a huge thorny hedge mi tall 
bank overgrown with giant fern. The stile itself 
was, to look upon, merely an ugly hog-baeked 
stile, of brown oak, with stepping-stones worn 
with age and use, and which would have been 
voted an awkward obstacle by even the most 
intrepid of fox-hunters. Such as it was, Hugh 
Ashton stood gazing at it long and fixedly. 

‘ Lambert’s Stile ?’ said a little crowboy, who 
now came past, in answer to an inquiry on Hugh’s 
]jart. ‘Not as I knows on, master. Bloody Stile, 
this one is.’ And the urchin went slowly back 
from his dinner to his work, without manifesting 
any inquisitiveness as to Hugh himself, or the 
motive of his question. 

Hugh Ashton drew a deep breath, and sur¬ 
veyed the spot as if resolved to imprint every local 
detail indelibly upon his memory. ‘ From behind 
3 ’-onder hedge,’ he said, ‘tall, and old, an4 fern- 
grown, doubtless, even a quarter of a century 
ago, tlie fatal shot was fired. There, no doubt, the 
assassin crouched amid the fern and brambles, 
awaiting the coming of his victim. I can fancy 
Alarmaduke Bcville, wilful, headstrong, careless 
of danger, advancing along the path without a 
thought of the violent death that was so near* It 
was sudden, terribly sudden ! I can see the flash 
of the giin, and see the ’nine smoke curl upwards 
from amidst the fern, and the man that fired the 

shot- Ah ! if I could but drag him to justice, 

in the open light of day, and right the cruel 
wrong that has endured so long, and wrecked a 
nobler life than his who died that day !’ 

’J'here seemed to be a hideous fascination about 
the ill-omened spot, for it was difficult for Hugh 
*to tear himself away. He did not actually, how¬ 
ever, cross the stile or strike into the footpath, 
but avoided both with an involuntary repugnance 
that his reason could not conquer. He went on 
along the Bullbury Road for some distance, until 
at last he reached a narrow lane, bordered by 
ragged hedges, which evidently led towards the ■ 
Ridge. A few minutes of brisk walking brought 
him to the verge of a belt of woodland, tlirodgh 
■ft'hich a track, available for foot-passengers, 

Hugh struck into this path; and presently emerged 
upon the very crest of the Ridge itsdf, a long 
chain of low hills, wooded yet as to its sides, but 
on the highest portion of which the trees bad 
fallen beneath tlie axe, leaving but a tangled mass 
of shrubs and brushwood, where once the towwag, 
elm and spreading beech had lifted their proud 
heads sunwards. 

Hugh took a steady survey of the wintry land¬ 
scape, new to him, yeC by i-eport so strangely' 
familiar! He could have made a shrewd ’j^esa 
at the real names of more than one of the land¬ 
marks, unseen before, that met his ^tlM. That 
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clnxap of fir-trees, rising black against the sky, 
must be Scranny Holt, mmons for its fox-earths ; 
and yonder waste' (%eam Common, where a battle 
hod taken |dace between Royalists and Round- 
heads early in the Civil War. And that grand 
house, on whose many windows the sun threw 
a glem of pale gold, standing amongst hereditary 
oaM of mighty growth, with its pwk stretching 
miles away, and its mass of buildings suggesting 
the proportions less of a mansion than of a palace, 
could be no other than stately Alfringham. 

Alfringham! Hugh’s heart beat high for a 
moment, and his eyes glistened as he caught the 
first glimpse of the majestic pile of which he had 
heard so much, beneath very diflerent skies, and 
in the midst of a very different vegetation, from 
those on which he now looked. 

‘And to think that a word from me would ’- 

Thus much he said ; but he did not complete the 
sentence, and with a cold, proud smile, turned 
away. He did not throw another glance towards 
magnificent Alfringliam, but rambled on, nearer 
and neater to where, like a wall, rose up on the 
homou’s edge the girdling belt of trees that 
marked the edge of the Forest It was a desolate, 
but in some respects not an uninviting landscapti 
on which he looked. He had turned his back on 
the fertile vale reaching to Bullbury and far 
beyond, which formed the most protitable portion 
of Lord Penrith’s estate, and what he saw before 
him was a wild and picturesque tract, where half¬ 
savage herds of ponies crop])ed the short herbage 
of some heath; or peat-cutters could be distin¬ 
guished far away plying their trade beside a 
swamp, reed-crested; where patches of w'oodland 
were frequent, and few indeed the thatched roofs 
and wreaths of smoke that indicated human 
abodes. 

More and more did the country resemble a 
wilderness as Hugh Ashton approached the boun¬ 
dary of the Royal Chase. There had fallen on the 
previous night a sprinkling of snow, which on the 
upland remained, unthawed by the pale snn, and 
crackled crisply beneath his feet as he advanced, 
pushing his way through stunted heather and 
lofty fern, until, from a neighbouring thicket of 
underwood, overtopped by three or four old trees 
that the lopping axe had spared, the smothered 
sound of voices reached his ear. He pressed on, 
pushing aside the nnt-boughs as ho came forward, 
ami burst into a clearing almost entirely shut in 
by bushes and golden-blossonied gorse, and there 
bMeld an unaccustomed sight. On tlie ground, 
its sinewy limbs entangled in a net, lay a noble 
stag, gasping, and feebly struggling still to rise, 
while the blood streamed fast from its throat. Over 
the prostrate animal knelt two swarthy fellows, 
whose olive skins, long hair, and glittering black 
eyes left no doubt as to their caste, one of whom 
was firmly grasping the antlers of the dying stag, 
while the other held in his hand a curious sort 
of a knife, with a broad blade and a carv'cd handle. 
Two others of the tribe who, leaning against the 
trunk of a scathed wych-elm, were surveying witli 
much interest the proceedings of their brethren, 
started, as they heard the dry leaves and snow 
crackle beneath Hugh’s step. 

‘ A spy ! a spy 1 ’ fliey exclaimed. ‘ Ware ! 
Ismael! ’ Ami tne man with the knife turned 
•his h<std and saw Hugh Asliton within a few feet 
ofMm. 


‘So much the worse for the Busue, if he’s 
alone! ’ mattered Ishmael, scrambling up and 
clutching the knife more firmly. 

Hugh took in the situation—none of the plea¬ 
santest, it must be admitted—at a glance. The 
sight of the deer—escaped no doubt from the limits 
of the Royal Forest, if indeed those boundaries ‘ 
did not include the place on which ke stood—dying 
on the ground, of the gipsy crew around, of the 
net and the knife, told its qwn tale. The wan¬ 
derers had been busy in securing to themselves, 
as dwellers in and near the New Forest were till 
recently wont to do, an illicit share of those rights 
of vert and venison which are by statute and 
common law the exclusive property of the Crown. 
And theio was no mistaking the character of the 
unfriendly glances which those whom he had 
disturbed in the course of their poaching transac¬ 
tion threw towards him, the intruder on a region 
which they probably considered as their own 
hunting-ground. 

‘Come, come!’ Hugh called out in his clear 
deep voice ; ‘ I am no ketqjer, my lads, or ranger, 
whichever they call it, so 1 have no wish to inter¬ 
fere with you, unless-Ah, my fine fellow, I can’t 

stand that! ’ he added, less amicably, as a lithe, 
long-haired stripling, the youngest of the group, 
stole round and aimed a blow at Hugh’s h(?ad with 
the butt-end of a rusty and short-barrelled gun. 
And before the young gipsy could repeat the 
stroke, cleverly eluded, the gun wa-s wrenched 
from his grasp, and that with a force that sent 
him staggering into the midst of his friends. 
Ishmael, who seemed the strongest and most reso¬ 
lute of the party, came forward, knife in hand. 
The others clutched their heavy sticks. One and 
all had the aspect of wild-cats brought to bay. 

A male gjl)sy, as many of us can avouch, is apt 
to present a singular example of how a savage 
nature can be kept in check by the constant 
presence of a civilisation that it abhors and rejects. 
He is sometimes sullen, not seldom orientally 
abject in his attempts to please. He is useful too 
in a spasmodic way, and will get through a job 
of work, if mending be required, with a patient 
deftness that regular European workmen do not 
equal- But you can never quite trust him, and 
you never know when the vindictive spirit of his 
j lawless ancestors may make itseli Jolt. These 
gipsies, caught red-handed beside a slain deer, 
were desperate. 

‘There’s nothing in the gnu!’ exclaimed the 
man who was called Ishmael ; ‘ rush the Gorgio ! ’ 
And he himself set the example by bounding 
forward, fiouri.shing his knife. To Hugh, the 
information that the piece which he had captured 
ivas unloaded, ■was an unwelcome one; but he 
clubbed the gun, and setting his back against n 
tree, pre])ure<l for the worst. The fiercest, as well 
as the strongest, of the long-haired crew was 
plainly Ishmael, who now commenced the attack, 
brandishing the knife with which he had des¬ 
patched the deer. But Hugh had had to do with 
those who trusted to such weapons before that 
day; and he hud Ishmael by the wrist, and had 
struck the knife out of his hand, before the gipsy 
could well realise the fact that ho had met with 
more than his match. The others, however, were 
closing in, and the unequal scuffle could not have 
(been long sustained, had not a weird female form 
flitted, spectral, from behind the trees, uttering 
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words in a strange tongue, the sound of whieh Hollow Oak, at moonrise, on the third night irom. 
produced an instant effect upon the gipsies, for this.' 

they suspended t 'leir attack as though spell- ‘ I will not fail,’said Hugh; hut already Ghost 
bound. Nan had glided away, as if she had been a ghost 

Hugh had not touch difficulty in recognising indeed, and was lost among the trees and bushes ; 

Jiis rescuer. It u'as Ghost Nan, the wild, roving while Hugh, with a throbbing heart and busy 

mendicant whom he had seen in Cornwall, and brain, walked back to the scene of his new dutm 

for whom he h!id hitherto souglit in vain—the at the railway station under his charge, 
half-erased gipsy who had threatened and alarmed (To he conUntted.) 


mendicant whom he had seen in Cornwall, and 
for whom he h!id hitherto sought in vain—the 
half-erased gipsy who had threatened and alarmed 
Maud Stanhope wdthin riHe-shot of Lady Larpeut’s 
gates. She stepped forward now, with the air and 
bearing of a queen, between Hugh and his scowl¬ 
ing assailants. 

‘ Lay not a finger on the Gorgio! ’ she said. 


EAST-END EXPERIENCES. 
Winter, which has had such a persistent reign 
this year, has been productive of terrible scenes of 


* Seek not to harm a hair of his liead, a shred of pinching cold and destitution in some parts of the 
his garments, unless ye would have the hand ye cast end of the metropolis. The casual wards of 

t 1 . J _ __ __ V * ^ _ _ * .. 


lift dry a>jd wither, and the eyes grow dim, and the workhouses were every night filled of coarse 
the feet nine and perish and grow feeble and frail, to repletion; and despite the severe weather, the 
within the stone walls of Dorchester Jail. He is ™ 

charmed, fools! charmed from hurt or ill, until n i + 4 . 1 . * • 1 *. • j p 

his allotted task be done ! Think ye, but for ‘he streets every uigUt m default 

that, that he would ever have come here ? ’ heart-rending. 

The words were strange and fraught with mystic Let us see how these people exist with no 
meaning, or a madwoman’s fmntic' fancies, as" the employment, with everything going out, and noth- 


that, that he would ever have come here ? ’ 

Tlie words were strange and fraught with mvstic 


listeners chose to take them. There ivas no doubt 
as to the impression produced upon the gipsies 
around. They laid aside their threatening aspect, 
lowered the bludgeons wiiich had been bramlishcd 
iiienacingl)' enough, and slunk off, one by one, 
like wolves surprised by the daylight in the out¬ 
skirts of a town. Hugh remained alone, beside 
the dead stag, confronting the singular woman 
who had come b(!tween him and his foes. 

‘ 1 liave wished to see you more than once,’ 


ing coming in. E.xist they certainly do by some 
incomprehensible process. Let ns visit one or two 
of them in the hovels where they reside, merely 
premising that a decently dressed person is seldom 
allowed to take such a liberty with them. Being 
confident, however, that we shall be welcomed, we 
dive down a narrow court, through the half-open 
door of a miserable two-storied house, in a locality 
where, but that we happen to be acquainted with 


said Hugh eaimestly, ‘ dame, since you and I met the occupant, we would not care much to venture 
at 1 report. \ou seemed then to fancy that you i,y day, and in which we certainly would not be 


knew me.’ 

‘ 1 took you for your father! ’ answered Ghost 
Nan, with a grim laugh. Uiice you scared me, 


found at night. Up-stairs, unannounced we come 
to the room occupied by Mr King, a short, 


vouug man, hut now f know better. You cannot I sbrivelled-up old man of si.xty-ftvc, but who earns 
call the deail to life', cart you ( Even I cannot do » money at the wharfs and docks in 

that!’ slie add('d I'ranticaily. 1 the summer. Mr King's room is his castle, and 

Hugh thought that he saw the gleam of insanity j from it he carefully excludes such city mission- 


in the haggard eyes that this .strange woman fixed \ aries or district visitors as care to venture near 


upon his face. 

‘ If yon can,’ resumed the gipsy, after a pause, 


him, even when he is in the greatest distress. But 
if anybody knows him at his work, or is say his 


,fl 1 ■’ r T Tr?. *“!? or Mr King rvUl open the door 

to-uay, and try vuur power! Marnmduke I’eviHe, ! ^ ^ ■ i- 


he that .lied there, and left the place its evil name, I lately. Entering, wo perceive him 

shouM surely rist!, if the dead can rise, at your } squatting on the apology for a bed that lies on 
command. ()r perhaps the heavy marble of his the floor beside a scrap of fire, liis face resting 
tomb, the heavy lead of his coftin, may keep him in his hands; w'hile opposite him, in a backless 
down, ha, ha! ami make him deaf to your voice, chair, sits a young gentleman chewing a piece of 
I saw the fiineivil pas.s down tlie park at Allring- string, and fancying it is tobacco. We recognise 
ham, a goodly show—and 1 bethought me of how ami are saluted with a ‘ Well, captain!’ 

still and low he iav, on the grass, anioim the ■ 1 nr rr- > •- & 1.00 « 

nettles and the kiugferu ! ’ ^ ’ ° simultaneously. Mr Kings .vs-d-ns has a name 

‘ Woman, you madden me ! I’or heaven’s «our.se, but we never knew it, for he is known 
sake, you who know so much, tell me, do you sohriqad of ‘ Taters by everybody, 

know all ? Were you present, or near to the The room is plentifully hung with some rather 
accursed spot, when the foul deed was done i tattered linen in a tlubious state of cleanliness, 
And if so, who was the treacherous villain who and this is some ‘family washing' which Mr Kin^s 
contrived to fling the blame of his coward crime vvife takes in, and is at present completing, iron in 
upon one innocent uffio’-—- Amidst the steaming linen we take a Seat 

rti. 1 ® ^ • interrupted ■ backless chair, the oscillatory movements‘of 

Ghost Nan, with lier shrill, ghastly laugh; ‘would , . , 

von fain brim? a murderer’s neek at. which we are constantly coinpeUtd to steady with 


you fain bring a murderer’s neck at last to the 
Kempeii cord that has long been waiting ? Well 


our legs, the polite ‘Tutets’ in the meanwhile 


—it is your star has drawn you here; and if j taking a seat on the bed beside Mr King. Well! 
your star prevail over his, the truf fi may yet' ^lovv have things been going with him ? Oh, very 
be known. Meet me, if you will, .beside the j bad indeed! no work, not a stroke for the last 
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six weeks. Yesterday, all he and the ‘ old woman ’ 
hod was half a quartern of bread ; and he gave a 
piece of that to ‘ Taters,’ who liad called to beg 
some, as he had not broken his fast for twenty- 
four hours. 

They have had no breakfast this morjiing, and 
it is now ten o’clock, and they were both too 
faint to go out and look for work. What Mr 
King now lives upon is what the ‘old woman’ 
gets by washing, but there is scarcely any of 
that to be had; and he should not have been 
so badly off, only the landlord of the public-house 
where his ‘ money club ’ was held, ran away, and 
so he lost about four pounds he had saved in 
the summer.—Then why did he not put his money 
in the Post-oflice Savings-bank? Oh, too much 
humbug and bother about that.—Had he applied 
to the parish for any relief ? Well, he thought we 
had more sense than to ask him such a question as 
that We knew very well that unles.s he went 
into the * house ’ altogether, all he could get wouhl 
be a meal of food for himself in return for a task 
of stone-breaking, but he could bring none of his 
earnings home. As for ‘ Taters,’ he was a single 
man, and had no business to come sponging on j 
Mr King; but that was like him, for he always ' 
spent Ms money at the public-house when lie ! 
had any.—Did Mr King owe any rent ? Yes; ; 
he owed ever so much, and was besides in • 
debt at the baker’s and grocer’s nearly two ; 
pounds. ! 

Honoured as w'e were by admittance to Mr j 
King’s domicile, we felt constrained to oiler bim j 
a couple of shillings by way of loan, a sum he j 
would have rejected, had it been offered as a ! 
gift by his parish clergyman. Smilingly and with : 
eyes dilated, Mr King takes the coin, and at | 
once hurries off, returning shortly witli some bread | 
and cheese, tea and tobacco. The tobacco, singu- | 
larly enough, is attacked first with wolfish ferocity; | 
and the pair having feasted on the bread, express ! 
their conviction that ‘ the captain is not a had ! 
sort after all.’ The meal hali-liuished, we startle ! 
them with the intelligence—whicli we have pur- 1 
posely till now withheld- -that the ship Gamhoola \ 
is going up to dock with forty-five thousand bags i 
to land. Up they start a.s if struck by an electric i 
shock, and with a ‘Good luck to you for the 
news, captain!’ hastily pocket the remainder of 
the bread and tobacco, and scuttle away down the 
stairs as fast as their legs can carry them. Left 
alone with the ‘old woman,’ we extrfict from that j 
lady that her husband is stupid, and stands very j 
much in Ms own light; but that for her part \ 
she is not so squeamish, frequently obtaining, j 
imknown to him, tickets for bread and coal from 
the charitable. 

Bad as things were with Mr King, there were 
a few cases where they were worse—cases of 
families huddling together in a state of starva- | 
tion and semi-nudity ; but such instances were ! 
not numerous, a.s the poor readily assist ea<di j 
other, and but few deaths occurred during the | 
winter from actual want. Passing along a large ! 
thoroughfare one bitterly cold night, we were j i 
accosted by a respectable, though shabbily dressed 
man, who with husky voice implored us to pur¬ 
chase of him a small pocket-knife to enable him i 
to pay for a lodging. He was a professor of lan¬ 
guages, and an excellent musician to boot, but hiwl 
walked the streets three nights consecutively, ^ 


picking up by day a crust of bread occasionally 
irom some charitable baker. Tlie knife became 
our property; and with the purchase we threw 
in a few hints for his guidance, which we ore glad 
to say proved useful, os when we met him about 
three weeks afterwards, he informed us tW his 
circumstances had slightly improved. 

Along the wide expanse of the Mile End Road 
we find some large Assembly Halls abutting upon 
the main thoroughfare, where evangelistic ser¬ 
vices are constantly held all the year round, 
interspersed with lectures, magic-lantern exhibi¬ 
tions, and other entertainments likely to interest 
the masses of the people. The most commodious 
and useful of these is one erected by the promoters 
of the Tower Hamlets mission ; and here there 
is every variety of preacher, from the Oxford 
man down to the converted pugilist. During the 
severest part of the winter, a gentleman con¬ 
nected w'ith the mission voluntarily distributed 
some bread to a few who were in need ; and in 
the course of a few days the numl;)er of appli¬ 
cants had increased so much, that the nail, 
capable of accommodating about fifteen hundred 
]>eople, was transformed into a ‘ draw,’ being filled 
three evenings every week by a hungry crowd 
of men, women, and children, each of whom 
received a large piece of bread and a pint of 
cocoa; the money to jirovide which was chiefly 
supplied by readers of some of the morning 
pajters. Edging our way among the crowd on 
one or two occasion.s, we saw that the applicants 
were unmistakably in need ; a great many, how¬ 
ever, being those who always are upon the fringe 
of the labour market, and cunstiintly standing on 
the brink of starvation. On subsequently ques¬ 
tioning a number of ))oor fellows as to whether 
they had visited the Imll and accepted relief, their 
reply was invariably in tlie negative. Tlx'y were 
afraid that if they had done so it woukl have 
reached tlie ears of their' mates,’ and they would 
never have heard the last of it. 

Thriftless while labour is plentiful, bow can such 
people be assisted ? They abhor the parish, though 
directly or indirectly they pay raUis, and they 
will not have charitable peojile prying into their 
liomes with bread-tickets. The method of reaching 
them is a secret. Over mul over again have 
clergymen and others conijdained to us that they 
cannot ‘get at’ the working classes. Certainly 
not, for they will not let the working classes ‘get’ 
into their drawing-rooms to shock them with their 
vulgarity. Neither do the working classes wish to 
intrude there. But if any clergyman in his youth 
has learned some handicraft trade, and can shew 
them that he can handle a chisel or wheel a 
truck as well as themselves, he will be received 
with open anas and more than deference. The 
working classes hold lahorare est orare in all its 
inflexibility, and in their eyes no labour but 
hand-labour has any value. Your brains may 
certainly be necessary to guide, arrange, and plan, 
still they argue that without their handiwork, 
brains would be at a discount. Hence, when they 
are in distress, tliey will not trouble ‘brains’ 
to assist them. But from any one who is as 
competent with the hands as themselves they will 
gladly receive assistance; and it surely might be 
possible to arrange on a future emergency that 
foremen and others who are acquainted with 
deserving puses should have the means of distrib- 
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uting a few BhilUngs weekly all round until the 
bad time be tided over. The money could readily 
be found, ".ud—tifated by the recipients as a loan 
to be repaid whe” better times should come—would 
be carefully expended; the only difficulty would 
be in finding a suitable method for its distribu- 
‘ tion. 

So long, how«/ver, as thriftlessness during good 
times rules rampant, and money that ought to be 
laid aside is squandered in dissipation, so long 
will want and misery prevail when dull times 
come. If the working-man could be taught that 
what he makes while the sun is shining must, in 
part, serve for the exigencies of the rainy day, 
there would be less of periodical starvation in the 
country. 

EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF A 
BOW-STREET OFFICER. 

A WELSH ADVENTURE. 

Among my other experiences of life, it has been 
my lot to hold the position of sergeant in the 
metropolitan police force. I was stationed at 
Bow Street, and was one of a very small number 
of officers to whom was delegated the duty of 
attending at those prisons throughout the country 
where it was necessary to re-apprehend criminals 
about to be discharged, but against whom warrants 
were issued from tlie Home Oflice on account of 
tliem being ‘ wanted ’ to answer for other misdeeds. 
The task, as may be readily imagined, was some¬ 
times one of no small danger; and a brisk and 
active life we led at all times, for there was work 
enough to keep us pretty well always on the move. 
It was a life of excitement •ind not without attrac¬ 
tion for those who weie posse.sse<l of an adven¬ 
turous spirit, such as I,fancied I did jwssess in a 
very great degree at that period of my life. 

One day I had a summons to the presence of! 
the chief magistrate, who put into my hands a j 
warrant that would take me down to the heart of 
a mining locality somewhere in Wales. 1 purposeh’. 
avoid being more definite. From inquiries that 1 ' 
made 1 learned that the individual whom it would i 
be my duty to bring up to LoiuUm was a criminal 
of considerable notoriet}', whoso presence was most 
pariicularly in request, on account of some llagrunt 
misdeeds that the authorities could on no account 
overlook. I also ascertained that he was a power¬ 
ful and rather desperate character, and that I need 
not count on the capture being an easy one. But 
I knew that in case of need 1 could arrange with 
the prison authorities for assistance, and that if I 
once got the ‘darbies’ (handcuffs) fairly on I might 
count the worst of the job over. 

It was the spring-time of the year, somewhat 
raw and gusty, but not by any means bad travel¬ 
ling weather on the whole. Within the hour after 
receiving my warrant and the needful directions 
for my route, I was speeding away westwards 
from Euston; and early in the evening was 
deposited at a small town a few miles from my 
destination, the railway going no farther. It 
was easy for me to procure a conveyance, on my 


shewing who and what I was; and I drove over 
to the county prison, intending to use the vehicle 
the next day in conveying hack myself and 
capture. The drive was not a very long one ; and 
I arrived in ample time to make all my arrange¬ 
ments with the governor, and to accept of an invi¬ 
tation which he gave me to meet some of the lead¬ 
ing tradesmen of the place at the principal inn 
later on in the evening. 

I made a comfortable though somewhat late 
dinner at the Wrehin Arms, and had abundant 
leisure to smoke a quiet pipe or two before the 
parlour company began to assemble. My intro¬ 
duction being duly made, I must say that I met 
with a truly hospitable receptionu Vanity apart^ 
I have no doubt that to the tradesmen of the 
dull place it was no small excitement td find them¬ 
selves on neighbourly terms with one of the Bow- 
Street officers, whose fame even now extends all 
over the country, but who were a good deal more 
looked tip to in the days that I speak of; Dickens 
having then riveted the attention of the reading 
public everywhere on the detective and his doings. 
A pleasant evening was spent, and I had an atten¬ 
tive audience when I told one or two of iny best 
stories; the only thing to complain of—though 
nobody did complain—was that the sitting was 
prolonged to rather a late hour, considering the 
work before me for next morning. 

In good time I drove u}! to the county jail, 
and leaving my vehicle in cliarge of a warder 
who was on the look-out for me, I was quickly 
in tlie presence of the governor. We were in 
the reception-room of the prison ; and after a few 
minutes’ talk the order was given for the produc¬ 
tion of the individual who.n I had come to take 
charge of. Presently he entered the apaxtmeitt 
with a lively step and a jaunty air, but which 
changed in an instant to something very like a 
look of dismay when he found me with the 
governor. It was jdainly evident that he had 
guessed my character in a moment, and that he 
as clearly understood the errand I had come 
i on. 

j ‘ Here is your discharge Jones, and some things 
j belonging to you,’ kindly observed the governor. 

I ‘ But 1 am sorry for your sake that I have to tell 
{ you this officer is here with a warrant to take you 
’ to London; and as go you must, I would earnestly 
j desire you to go quietly, as being best lor you in 
I the long-run.’ 

‘ 1 will not give in,’ answered Jones sullenly and 
hoarsely, while there was a twinkle in his eye that 
foreboded mischief. ‘The Bow-Street bobhie,’ he 
continued, ‘knows he has no light to grab me 
inside the prison ; let him come outside and try 
and take me.’ 

‘ We know there are a lot of roughs outside, 
and among thorn very likely some of your old 
pals, whom we suspect to -be waiting for no good 
purpose; and therefore,’ remarked the governor, 
i we think wo have a good excuse for stretching 
the law a bit. Once more I would counsel you 
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io lirt of&c^ |mt on tiie bracelets, and spare us 

llbe of batiis^ In use force.’ 

• J(m{is*s atiBwer was an oath of defiance, which 
it is not neoessaiy I should write down, and which 
he had no sooner given utterance to, than, at a 
nod from the governor, he was iu the clutches of 
two of the warders. 

Though a little taken by surprise, the pri.sonor 
was not placed at any disadvantage, for he struck 
out swiftly and strongly. It was a fair up-and- 
down fight, which admitted of no third party inter¬ 
fering. Now one or other of the w’arders wjw 
down, now the prisoner, but neither party could 
boast of any decisive advantage. After an ineffec¬ 
tual struggle of some little duration, the two assist¬ 
ants fairly gave in, blown, and quite out of 
breath. 

More defiant than ever, Jones stood as if rather 
proud of bis victory ; and I must say the governor 
looked not a little nonplussed, if not downrightly 
dismayed.. I am a man but little above the 
middle height, and still tough and wiry; but at 
the time of which I now speak I had the advan¬ 
tage of being in first-rate training. Jones, as I 
hinted at the outset, was a big and powerful man, 
who had gone through many a rough encounter 
in the course of his criminal career; and it was 
not, I must confess, without some small mis¬ 
giving that I made up my mind to encounter 
him single-handed. To my demand that he 
should at once submit before more force w.is 
called in, he promptly answered by immediately 
grappling with me. 

By birth I am a Devonshire man, and from a 

f art of the county closely bordering on Cornwall, 
n my younger days 1 had engaged in many a 
wrestling-match, and was by no means unac¬ 
quainted with the Cornish ‘ hng ’ and other dodges 
of those who follow the athletic sport. I soon 
found that my antagonist was powerful enough, 
but that lie was unskilled. He had much the 
greater amount of strength; but I had endvirance, 
and could wait my opportunity. After several 
desperate attempts on his part to get me down, a 
chance offered, of w’hicli I instantly availed myself 
—a dexterous back-throw, ami over he went flat, 

' and with a stunning crash measuring his length 
on the floor. Before he could recover from the 
effects of the fall, 1 was free from liis grasp, and he 
was at our mercy. 

In a minute or two he was all right, and holding 
up his hands, said : ‘ I give in. Fou Te a some- 
thinged plucky fellow, or you couldn’t have done 
it so neatly.’ 

The handcuffs were adjusted, and both my.-^elf 
and prisoner bade the governor good-ljye ; lb,inks 
being added on mj^ part for his attentions. When 
we reached the prison entrance, I did not like the 
look of things at all. There was a considerable 
la’owd gathered, and among them some very ngdy-1 
looking customers, who seemed as if they would I 
not mind a ‘scrimmage’ in the least. Seeing how 
things loiflced, and bent on making sure of rny 
man, I unlocked his right hand, and secured liim 
to my own left wrist. I had not many yards to 
go to reach my vehicle, and I made a show of 
meeting the scowling and threatening counte-* j 
nances around me with as easy an air as possible ; 


and this I found it all the less diflkitilt to do 
when I discovered in the crowd some of my entwr. 
tainers of the previous evening, w'hose presence 
gave me a certain sense of safety. On reaching 
the trap, I whisperingly asked the warder in 
charge of it if he could drive; and being answered 
itr the atfirmalive, I told him to mount and take' 
the reins. In a moment I had my prisemer in, 
and off we went at a rattling pace. 

When fairly clear of tun town, and past alt 
apparent risk of pursuit, I again secured both 
hands of my involuntary travelling companion, 
and dismissing the warder, I took the reins myself. 
Jones sat perfectly quiet, and seemingly quite 
resigned to his fate. Before, however, we had 
gone far, he turned abruptly to me and remarked : 

‘ you were in a precious funk when we got out¬ 
side the prison ; and I fancy you had half a mind 
to call upon the warders to guard you to the 
traj>.’ 

‘No,’ I replied ; ‘I cannot admit tlxat I was in 
any bodily fear; and besides, there were some of 
the townsmen in the crowd, who would have come 
to my help, I have no doubt, had there been 
occasion.’ 

‘ 1 can tell you, you were iu more dtinger than 
you mayhap counted on,’ rejoined my prisoner. 

‘ There were pals of mine in that crowd who had 
come for the express purpose of rescue ; and had I 
only but given tbe word, j’on would have had 
a rough time of it before the tussle was over.’ 

‘ They would not, however, have got yon,’ I 
replied, ‘without they had first wrenched off my 
arm to set you at liberty.’ 

‘ Wliy, they could have got the key .and unlocked 
the darbies—couldn’t they ?’ 

‘No,’ I said. ‘I don’t think they could have 
found out where T hid the key; and I’m quite sure 
they would not have got it if they had guessed 
where 1 had it.’ 

‘ Why, where on earth did you have it?’ asked 
Jones with evident amazement. 

‘ Well,’ 1 answered, ‘ ju.st to let you into a 
little bit of a secret, 1 may mention that J had tlie 
key in my moutli all the while ; and 1 would cer¬ 
tainly have swallowed it sooner than let any of 
your chums get possession of it..’ 

My prisoner was evidently diimfoutuled, ami 
liad bnt little more to say during the remainder of 
the drive. In due time we reached the town 
where we were to take the rail ; but long before 
the time for the train .starting, I drove up to the 
inn where I had liired the vehicle, and asking the 
landlord for a private room, I ushered Junes into 
it. 

When we were alone and in no danger of being 
interrupted, I entered freely into conversation with 
the poor wretch. 1 frankly pointed out to him 
tliat my duty was not by any means an agreeable 
one even to myself; but that I would be glad to 
make things as pleasant as possible for him while 
we had to bear each other’s company. ‘ Trust me 
as a man, and behave like a man, yon shall have a 
man’s treatment. Act like a dfig, and you will 
have to be treated as a dog,’ was the conclusion of 
Iny brief but very emphatic address. 

He seemed pleased, though in a surly sort of 
M'ay, I must confess, with what I said to him ; but 
still he looked so far softened as to encourage me 
to add, that if he would pledge me his word to 
make no attempt at escape, I would relieve him of 








the handcuffs while we were not under nubUc 
:»ervation, and would treat Mm as a friend until 
he passed out of my custody. He did not at once 
respond to my offer; but af'ter a minute or two of 
thought, he answei’ed in a hearty tone that had a 
truthful ring about it: ‘ I '11 do it.’ Presently, he 
icdded : ‘ You deserve the pledge ; and I ’ll keep it. 

I like a fellow tkat shews pluck, and you have 
shewn plenty of it to-day, both when you laid me 
on my back—and it's not many could do that— 
but also when you marched me through among 
my pals with such a hold front, and they a dozen 
to one against you.’ 

Off came the bracelets in a twinkling; and as 
there was leisure to spare, I ordered a plain but 
substantial dinner, early as it was, and took care 
that there should be plenty of good beer, which 
I knew would he the greatest treat to my charge. 
After dinner came a pipe or two, which my man 
enjoyed prodigiously; and 1 took care there should 
be ample store of tobacco for the journey, with 
a modest flask of spirits to cheer the way ; for 
I had no objection to the good things of lil'e 
myself, and I meant my companion to have all 
tile comfort I could afford while he remained 
with me. 

I had of course to put on the bracelets again 
when we marched to the station; and as I w'as 
known to the guard, a hint from me was sulficieut 
to procure us a compartment all to ourselves by 
tlie simple process of locking us in. The conver¬ 
sation of my travelling companion was not with¬ 
out a melancholy interest, for he was a man who 
Liid wasted many }'ear3, and some small amount 
of energy and ability, in an nnavailing war against 
society. 1 remember thinking at the time what 
a spli'iidid soldier the fellow would have made 
in a hot campaign, for he had been noted through¬ 
out his career for plenty ' dash and enterprise, ; 
which had latterly degenerated into something like | 
a sullen ferocity. j 

We reached London punctual to oni time. I j 
handcuti'eil my man, called a cab, and drove olf 
from the station. As we <lrove along, it came 
into my head that 1 would like to give the poor : 
fellow one more taste of freedom however brief, i 
I told the cabman to ))ull up at a place where j 
I knew we could be private ; and on our getting | 
out, I iiilimated to my charge that I was going; 
to stretch matters a little in his favour by treating 
him to another drop of beer and a pipe, llelieving 
him of the bracelets, I set a tankard before him 
and handed him jny tobacco-pouch. He seemed 
sensible of the attention paid to him, but looked | 
.somewhat bewildered, and was very quiet. When 
the beer was finished, and the pipe smoked out, he 
put out his hand, took mine, and hurst into tears. 

* I’ve been treated like a wild beast for years,’ 
he exclaimed with bitterness; ‘ but jmu are a man, 
and have shewn the kindness of a brother, 1 
will never forget you! ’ The fierce outcast of 
society was subdued. Without the precc<iing dis¬ 
play of force, tliere would probably have been 
no ground to work upon ; but I tliiuk I may 
venture to say that the succeeding show of con¬ 
fidence and kindness •was called for to make the 
subjection complete. 

He held out both hands of his own accord 
for me to put on the handcuffs, and we di-ove 
olf to Bow Street I may just add that I never 
saw Jones again. He got some very lengthened 


disease. 

A GOSSIP ABOUT FEES. 

Vert pleasant to a young lawyer is his first fee, 
the forerunner, in his mind’s eye, of many a 
retainer and refresher in store for him as he works 
his passage from the bar to the bench. But it is 
oftentimes weary waiting for that first modest 
reward, mortgaged, maybe, long before it comes; 
like the future celebrated Counsellor Scott's half¬ 
guinea, which had to he handed over to his Bessy, 
in accordance with the agreement betw'een them, 
that he w'as to take the receipts of the first 
eleven months of his harristerhood, and give her 
all he earned in the twelfth month for her own 
u.se. 

Parsimonious as he is reputed to have been, that 
was not the only instance of the future Chancellor 
Eldon cheerfully surrendering the fruits of his 
labour. While he was still only a rising man at 
the bar, not overburdened witli riches, his hair¬ 
dresser remarked to Inin, that if everybody had 
their own, a certain fi ieud of his, then in indif¬ 
ferent circumstances, would be enjoying the pos¬ 
session of a fine estate. Scott sent the hairdresser 
to Solicitor Eleasdale to have the facts reduced to 
writing, and then .set about the necessary proceed¬ 
ings to recover the property for its rightful owner; 
asking the solicitor to keep an account of the fees 
to which he would he entitled, until the termina¬ 
tion of the suit. When it did terminate in the 
triumph of Scott’s client, Mr Bleasdale presented 
him with a purse containing the whole of the 
fees due, in gold. Sending for the hairdresser, he 
congratulated him upon his friend’s success, and 
tossing the well-lined purse to the astoni.shed man, 
said: ‘You have had a good deal of trouble in 
the affair, so lake that purse.’ 

Another Scott, more famed as a poeh than a 
pleader, had a housebreaker for his first client at 
Jedburgh, and did his best for the rogue, who in 
thanking him after tlie trial, expressed himself as 
much grieved at being unable to repay him in 
current coin; hut lacking that, gave him two 
valuable bits of information ; assuring him that 
a yelping terrier inside a house was a better pro¬ 
tection against thieves than a big dog outside a 
house ; and that no sort of lock so bothered one 
of his cnil't as an old rusty one. Philosoplucally 
accepting the incvitahle, the author of IF averky 
consoled himself by turning' the couplet; 

Yelpitig terrier, rusts’ key, 

Was Walter Scott’s first .Teddart fee. 

Yet more unsatisfactory was the product of 
M. llouher’s firet brief, held in behalf of a 
peasant. When the verdict had been given in 
his favour, that worthy asked his eloquent advo¬ 
cate how much he owed him. ‘Oh, say two 
francs,’ was the answer. ‘ Two francs! ’ exclaimed 
the ingrate ; ‘ that ’a very dear. Won’t you let me 
off with a franc and a half V ‘ No ; two francs or 
nothing,’ was the counsel’s‘ultimatum. ‘Well 
then,’ said his client, ‘ I would rather pay noth- 
in-j;’ and with a how, he left M. Rouher t^ reffeet 
upon rustic simplicity. 
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- ; 11!'6 not always a^ee- 

«0 :X)!^i^< llfebstar found when outwitted 
1)7 ike QtuiA CSockmaker is responsible 

must let him tell it ‘This 
Qu»ia^ i knowrin* old shaver, had a cause 

Maud; so he went to Daniel 
him to go down and plead his case for 
luiai 80 says he; “Lawyer Webster, what's 
TOUT fee “ Whj’,” says Daniel, “ let me see. I 
nave to go down south to Wjushington, to plead 
llm great insurance case of the Hartfoi’d Company; 
mad I’ve got to be at Cincinnati to attend the 
Convention; and I don’t see how I can go to Rhode 
Island without great loss and fatigue. It would 
cost you, maybe, more than you’d he willing 
to give.” Pressed to name what he would take, 
Webster said a thousand dollars. The Quaker 
well-nigh fainted when he heerd this. But he was 
pretty deep too; so says he: “ Lawyer, that’s a 
great deal of money; but I have more causes there. 
If I give you the thousand dollars, will you plead 
the other cases I shall have to give you ?” “ Yes,” 
says Daniel; “ I will, to the best of my humble ! 
abilities.” So down they went to Rhode Island ; 
and Daniel carried the case for the Quaker. Well, 
the Quaker he goes round to all the folks that 
had suite in court, and says he: “ What will you 
give me if I get the great Daniel to plead fur you ? j 
It cost me a thou.'iand dollars for a ft;o ; hut now 
he and I are pretty thick, and as he is on the 
spot, I’d get him to plead cheap for you.” So 
he got three hundred dollars from one, and two 
from another, an<l so on, until he got eleven 
hundred dollars ; jist one hundred more than he 
gave. Daniel was in a great rage wdien he heerd | 
this. “ W'hat! ” said he, “ do you think I would 
agree to your letting me out like a horse to hire ?” 
“Priend Daniel,” said the Quaker, “didst thou 
not undertake to plead all such cases as 1 should 
have to give thee 1 If tiiou wilt not stand to thy 
agreement, neither will I stand to mine.” Daniel 
laughed out rciidy to .s]dit his sides at this. 
“Well,” says he, “I gues.s I might as well stand 
still for you to pi;t the bridle on this time, for 
you have fairly pinned me up in a corner of the 
fence anyhow.” So he went good-humouredly to 
work and pleaded them all.’ 

Law 3 'er Dudley, a fellow-countryman of Web¬ 
ster's, was not to be so easily beguiled into giving 
advocacy gratis. Having to defend a man accused 
of helping himself to a hog Vielonging to a neigh¬ 
bour, he succeeded in obtaining an .acfiuittal. ‘IIow 
can I ever repay you, Mr Dudley ?’ said the lucky 
rascaL ‘I haven’t a cent; accept my thanks.’ 
‘T^nks ?’ cried the lawyer. ‘Send me a side of 
the pork! ’ 

Tnis reminds us of Abraham Lincoln’s story 
of the hog-stealer who insured his safety by 
judiciously placing his ill-gotten provender. Tlie 
theft and the identity of the thief were so incon¬ 
testably proved, that Mr Lincoln did not see lus 
way to lighting against a conviction, and inti¬ 
mated as much to his client. ‘Never mind about 
that,’ said he ; ‘just abuse them witnesses like the 
deuce, and spread yourself on general principles.’ 
Mr Lincoln obeyed instructiona The jury retired, 
and after a short consultation, astonished every¬ 
body but the prisoner by declaring him not guilty. 

* You 866, squire,’ he explained, ‘ every one of the 
fallows had a piece of them hogs! ’ 

Let* things go well or ill with the world in 


general, there is never my lack of work for gentle¬ 
men learned in the law. Every parliamentary 
session sees the creation of new offences, the 
invention of fresh openings for litigation ; a game 
increasing every day in coetlinese, thanks to the 
liberal use by solicitors of their clients’ mon^, 
till one is inclined to echo Uriah Heap’s sayi^, 
‘.lawyers, sharks, and leeches are not easily satis¬ 
fied.’ In taxing the costs in a cause ined at 
Carlisle, the Master onlv allowed a counsel’s fee 
of thirty guineas on the orief, with fiftewi-guinea 
refreshers from the second day of hearing. Against 
this decision the parties concerned appealed, stat¬ 
ing that they had paid a Queen’s Counsel a retainer 
of a hundred guineas, and given him a daily 
refresher of twenty-five guineas, commencing with 
the first daiy of the trial. This astonish^ the 
court; and one of the judges remarked that he 
had never before beard of a counsel receiving a 
refresher for the first daj’, and could not iinaguie 
what he could want with one; wliereupon a 
learned brother suggested that he possibly required 
it to refresh himself after his long journey. But 
the court declined to sanction tlie innovation, or 
to interfere with the Muster’s award. 

The relative positions of solicitor and counsel 
would appear to be, reversed in France, if a story 
told lately by the Paris correspondeut of a London 
newspaper be really true. ‘ We liave long had the 
fable t»f the lawyer eating the oyster and giving a 
shell to each pleader, and now we have a pendant. 
A French lawyer in a separation case pleaded very 
warmly for his client, who, he said, wiis liter.illy 
dying of hunger, and who had two little cliildren. 
lie dem.'uuled the inmieiliatc aiil of two thousand 
francs, in the name of humanity and in the name 
of justice, and full of confuleuce threw himself on 
the equity of the court. A few days l.iler hb client 
received the following letter: “Madame, 1 am 
happy to s.ay we have succeeded in obtaining the 
provision of two thousaad francs. 1 hai’o liauded 
a thousand francs to your attorney, wlio has given 
me a receipt, and I am much obliged to you for 
the surplus in se,ttlenient of fees.”' 

In a ciise tried at Dunfennlino in 1876, two 
Edinburgh doctors dejiosed that there was no 
fixed scale of hies for consulting-physicians, but 
that the ordinary ch.arge was from two to three 
guineas per hour ; and three local doctors testi¬ 
fied that they usual I 3 ' jiaid a consnltnng-physician 
fifteen guineas a visit. From a medical journal 
we learn tlnit London physicians and surgeons 
of ordinary’’ repute charge a guinea a visit, two 
guineas for consultation with another practitioner, 
one guinea a mile for journeys by road, and two- 
thirds of a guinea per mile for journeys by rail. 
Fees for performing operations, or assisting at 
them, are loft very much to the judgment of the 
individual; but there is a sort of loose under¬ 
standing that for the great operations involving 
a risk of life a hundred guineas is a proper average 
fee; half that amount sufficing in minor cases. 
Ophthalmic surgeons have made a hundred guineas 
the current charge for extracting a cataract; fifty 
guineas that for iridectomy; twenty-five guineas 
that for strabismus ; and so 011 , with more or 
less variation, according to the standing of the 
suigeon and the means of the patient The 
principle, however, of charging for a thing not 
according to its value, but by the presumed depth 
of the purchaser’s purse, is open to question ; every 
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man, be he rich or poor, has an equal right to get 
his monesr’s worth for hia money; whether ne 
hofl much or little is beside the question. That 
one pmctitionpr, however, should exact a higher 
fee than another, i» proper enough; we must 
expect to pay for experience, whether it be our 
o'lUrn or that of other people. 

A young Parisia* lady after being relieved of a 
tormenting tooth, laid down ten francs in payment. 
Looking at the fee cuqjtemptuou^y, the dentist 
asked if that was for his servant. ‘ No, sir,’ 
responded Madame with a sweet smile; ' it is 
for both of you.’ 

A worthy baronet handed his medical adviser 
his fee rollw up in paper, to find, after the doctor’s 
departure, the proper fee still in liis pocket, and 
a couple of mint lozenges gone. Meeting the 
defrauded doctor a few hours afterwards, he asked 
him how he liked his fee. ‘Oh, it was very sweet,’ 
was the reply. The next morning saw amends 
made by the sending of a sovereign and a shilling, 
with the lines : 

The fee was sweet—I thank you for the hint. 

'These are as sweet; they ’ve both been through the 
Mint. 

The, famous Dr Folhergill was once, by his own 
election, very strangely recompensed for his pro¬ 
fessional services. A merchant-vessel arriving in 
tiu' London Docks with captain and crow down 
with ycllow-fev’er. Dr Fothergill removed the 
ca])tain to his own house, and succeeded in 
jiulling him through. At first, Fothergill refused 
to accept any payment at all; but the grateful 
si‘amau persisting in rewarding him, lie said there 
was one thing he conld do for him—if he were 
making a voyage to the East and passed through 
llio Straits of Macassar, ho should be glad if he 
would bring him two b.ar>.. ml of the earth of 
Jlorneo. This the captain readily promised to do. 
However, when he reached the spot on his voyage 
out, his heart iailed him ; and fearing to incur the 
ridicule of his men, he sailed through the Straits 
without fulfilling his jiromise. Returning by the , 
same route, the same thing hajipened ; but after 
lie liatl left the Straits two hundred miles behind 
him, his conscience smote him lor his ingratitude, 
and putting the ship’s head about, he made for 
Roriico, lUi 1 took in the earth. When Fothergill 
received it, lie iiad a piiice of ground prepared by ' 
the burning of the surface, and laid the Romeo , 
earth upon it; and in due time had the satisfaction 
ot making the acquaintance of a number of curious 
])lants new to him. 

We hear a good deal nowadays of ‘ payment by 
results,’ a method of remuneration seemingly not 
unknown in S.rvagedom. The Utes, says an 
American authority, have a ])eculiar and exem- 
])lary mode of disposing of medicinc-inou unlucky 
in their dealings with disease. Such a practitioner 
lately contrived to kill two men and one woman. 
J’lat, the chief of the tribe, quietly took down his 
Winchester ritle and made tlie doctor’s three wives 
widows; believing that a maladroit medicine-man 
was better fitted for the happy luuitiug-grounds 
than for this mundane sphere. 

'The Fee family is a large one; but vro have 
occupied too much space with the legal and 
medical branches to have any left for the rest; 
still we cannot refrain from quoting from an 
old song glorifying the only fee that is jdeasant 


alikte to giver and taker, and that leaves the 
no poorer: ’ 

' Let 'a kiis,’ says Jane. 

* Oonteat,’ iayi Nan; 

And so says every she. 

‘ How many t* says Batt, 

' Why, aa^ Matt, 

‘ For that ’• * nudden^s fee.’ 

^ THE MONTH. 

8C,IBNCS; AND ANTS. 

Thb ajidkoneter invented by Professor Hughes 
has b^n employed, with interesting results, by Dr 
B. W. Richardson, F.R,S,, in testing the hearing of 
a number of persons. A telephone, microphone, k 
small battery, coils, and a clock are required in 
the construction of the instrument Extending 
from one of the fixed coils to the other is a gHida-' 
ated bar, from two hundred degrees down to zero, 
on which the induction coil in the form of a ring 
may be readily shifted. Place the coil at two 
hundred degrees and the listener hears the clock 
ticking surprisingly loud; but from degree to 
degree as the coil is shifted downwards the sounds 
decrease, and end at last in absolute silence. The 
point of silence varies: some persons can hear 
down to two and a half degrees ; others stop at 
thirty, twenty, or ten degrees, as the case may be, 
according to their state of health or the sensitive¬ 
ness of tlieir hearing. Complete silence is neces- 
aaiy during the experiments ; and the person 
under examination should be placed so as not to 
see the movements of the coil on the graduated 
scale. It is found in practice that the faintest 
sounds can be heard only when the decrease is 
gradual and continuous ; and that they are lost by 
jumps and pauses in the shifting of the coil. 

As a rule, the right ear is better than the left; 
but instances to the contrary have been met wfith 
among persons accustomed to exercise their left 
ear. Rome deaf persons fail to remember sounds. 
A youth was tested who was unable to ‘ catch all 
the sounds lying between one hundred and thirty 
and one hundred and seven degrees until he could 
remember what he had to listen for; ’ but by 
practice he succeeded in identifying all the inter¬ 
vening sounds. These facts, says Dr Richardson, 

‘ .seem to indicate that deafne.-s from inqierfection 
of the tynip.'inum or other jiarts of the organ of 
hearing may be increased beyond the mere physical 
failure, cither from some lost power of automatic ! 
adjustment in the auditory apparatus, or from 
failure of receptive ])ower in the cerebrum itself, 
so that the memory rendered imperfect is slow to 
assist the listener until by exercise of function the 
reailiness is restored.’ 

The hearing is improved by holding the breath 
after a deep inspiration ; aiul also by a high 
barometer. Tlie inllucncc of atmospheric pressure 
can thus be tested. In his own case, when the 
barometer is at thirty degrees; Dr Richardson can 
bear on both ^i<les close down to zero ; but below 
thwty degiees be fails to reach zero on the left swie 
by two degrees. He is of opinion that the audio- 
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meter will be ‘ an essential in all physical exami- It has been ascertained by experience thaV a 
j nations of men who are undergoing examination tis rail of Bessemer steel will last nine times as long 
to their fitness for special services recjuiring perfect as an iron rail. About one-third of the railway 
hearing, such as soldiers, sentries, railway officials, mileage in this country is laid with Bessemer steel 
and the like.’ Also in diagnosis; in dilferentiat- rails, and the economy thereby effected is well 
ing between deafness tlirough the external car and pointed out by Mr Price Williams, who states: ‘It 
de^ess from closure of the Eustachian tube— is estimated that the annual saving in labodr 
throat deafness; and in determining the value of alone, in the ordinary maintenance of the lines, 
artificial tympanums in instances of deafness due wliich has resulted from the less frequent break- 
to imperfection or destruction of the natural ing up of the permanent way where steel rails 
tympanum. In actual practice Dr Richardson are now used, is equivalent to the saving of the 
finds the best artificial ear-drum to be a small gold services of at least a man in every three miles ; 
cylinder, with which he restored fifty degrees of and this at seventeen pounds per mile will, ou 
hearing to one of .his patients, who without it ten thousand one hundred and ninety-four miles 
could not hear lower on the scale than one hun- of single line already laid with steel rails, these 
dred and ten degrees. being the most heavily worked sections, represent 

By attaching a microphone to a sphygniograph, an annual saving of one hundred and seventy- 
and connecting with an electric battery and a tele- thi-ee thousand two hundred and ninety-eight 
phone. Dr Richardson has discovered a method pounds:’to which must be added the much larger 
for making the movements of the pulse audible, sum saved by not having to renew the rails so 
The instrument or spbygmophQja.er-W'hen prepared, frequently as in former years, 
is placed on the puISe”rn"the ordinary way, and In a discussion at a meeting of the Institution 
as soon as it works properly, a distinct series of on Economy in Railway Working, Captain Douglas 
sounds is heard in the telephone keeping time Galton pointed out that the traffic best deserving 
with the beats of the artery. ‘When all is neatly of attention by railway companies is tliird-clas.s 
adjusted,’ says the Doctor, ‘ the soiind.s hoard are traffic. The first class is stationary; the second 
three in number—one long sound and two short, class dccliues; but the third class is always growing, 
corresponding to the systolic push, the arterial and the receipts therefrom could be ‘ very largely ’ 
recoil, and the valvular check. Tlie sounds are increiuswl by a further reduction of fare.s. This 
singular, as resemhh'iig the two words, Bother it,’ was corroborated by Mr Price Williams, who stated 
and in a qniet room may be heard at some distance, that while the profit on first and second class traffic 
Here then is a new appliance for the medical pro- amounted to not more than twenty per coat, 
fesaion, for although not so good a recorder of the the thirtl-class profit might be * roundly put at 
pffise as the sphygmograph, ‘ it may be made,’ as seventy-five per cent.' And further : ‘ Taking the 
Dr Richardson remarks, ‘ very useful in class, for whole of the third-class passengers of the kingdom, 
illustrating to a large number of students at one the average fare per person was one shilling, and 
time the movements of the natural pulse and the detailed statistic.s conclusively shewed that nine- 
variations which occur in disease.’ It may become pence out of that shilling was clear profit to the 
very useful also in studying the effect of stimu- railway companies. That being so, it would bo 
lonts on the circulation. Let the person under well for railway managers to consider whether 
examination drink whisky and in three minutes Captain Galtou’s suggestmu of a still further redne- 
the pulse ^llops, and sounds are heard at times tion in third-class fares could not be adopted with 
which may be described as screams. advantage.’ 

A German professor has arranged a flexible rrofes.sor Osborne, Reynolds, President of the 
stethoscope in such a way that, as is reported, he Scientific and Mechanical Society of Manchester, 
can hear the rush of the blood through the cajiil- in his address to that Society, instanced the past 
lories of the skin; also the sound.s of muscular year as one of mechanical improvements and 
contraction, tendinous extension, and the vibra- mechanical disasters; the latter, collisions and sink- 
tion of the long bones. The name of this sensi- ing of ships, and collisions and so-called accitlenis 
tive instrument is derraatophone. on railways. He shewed that our achievements in 

The Institution Engineers have speed have gone far be 3 ond our means of stopping 

published a long list of ‘ subjects ’ on which they and turning, and that the importaut problem now 
desire to receive papers for reading and discussion is to stop and turn with a readiness and coniplete- 
at their meetings. Machinery of all kinds, maun- ness proportionate to our locomotive s^ieed whether 
facturing operations, and mechanical devices arc on land or water. 

included In some instances the refinements of The problem a.s regards stopping a railway train 
science are required, as in lighting by electricity, seemed easy of solution; it was known that a 
and in improvements in the construction and single carriage could be suddenly stopped by 
insulation of electric telegraphs, in the transmis- screwing the brake blocks tight, and so SKidiiing 
sion of messages, and in telegraphic writing. The the wheels. But Captain Oalton’s experiments 
Council of the Institution intend to propose that have proved that it is not the same with a number 
daring the present year three hundred pounds of carriage.?, for he discovered that ‘by skidding 
shall be expended in promoting ‘ experimental the wheels the brake loses nearly half its greatest 
research on unsettled mechanical questions ; ’ power of stopping a train. If the brake is applied 
which can hardly fail of acceptation. Tliree with the greatest force short of skidding the 
questions have been chosen for a bejpnning: ‘the wheels, the train will stop in something like half 
conditions of the hardening, annealing, and tern- the distance required if the wheels are skidded.’ 
pering of steel; the corrosion of different classes Professor Reynolds’s conclusions on the question 
of steel and iron; and the best form and pro- of speedy turning of ships so as to avoid a colli- 
portions of riveted joints, both for iron and steel sion were stated m a recent 'Month .• it is as much 
plates.’ . au error jJo expect the rudder to act on reversal 
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of the screw of a steamer, as it is to stop a train down two long arms to which air-bags are attached, 
by skidding the wheels. ‘ The whole error,’ we The arms are intended to grip the wreck ; but the 
are told, ‘ arises from a failure to grasp the circura- grip is a flexible grip, for air is forced into the 
stances on which tiie action of the rudder depends, bags, which press with increasing force against the 
As long, and oniy.as long as the wmter is rushing sides of the ship, and impart an element of huoy- 
bttckwards past the rudder, will the rudder exert ancy^. At the same time the lifting power of the 
• its normal tendency to guide the ship.’ The problem floating camel is augmented, and thus the siwken 
iu this case is fa?; from being solved. vessel will be lifted. Should it have sunk into a 

Niagara is confessedly a ‘ water-privilege ’ of the deep bed, a special contrivance sends down a 
foremost rank for power and gmndeur. If that strong jet of water, which, properly directed, soon 
prodigious power coulfl only bo transmitted to a washes away the heavy pressing sand, 
distance, what a number of places which are now Another method has been made known ^d 
idle for want of power, might avail themselves of discussed at a meeting of the United ^rvice 
the electric light, and take to spinning and weav- Institution. An iron tower is placed upright by 
ing, hammering, sawing, planing, grinding, and the side of the sunken ship: from the inside of 
other mechanical employments ! Surprising state- this tower, holes can be bored, into which attach¬ 
ments on the question have been put forth: one, rnents are fastened. The boring is carried on by 
that the cost of an ellicient cable would be sixty means of compressed air, and a man in the tower 
dollars a foot; another, that the copper deposits guides the tool. There may be two or more towers 
of the Lake Superior region, ample as they are, according to the weight to be lifted. When all the 
would not suffice for the construction of a cable attachments are properly made, a floating dock is 
to transmit the power of the mighty waterfall, placed directly above the vessel to be raised; and 
In answer to these statements. Professors Thomson ! by alternate puniping out and taking in of water, 
and l^^uston of Philadelphia, whose electro-mag- j and taking advantage of the tides, the lifting is 
netic researches we have before noticed, tell us! accomplished, the dock steams shorewards; the 
that should it be deemed desirable, the total j wreck grounds, and is again lifted, until, after a 
power of Niagara might be conveyed a distance j series of repetitions, she is safely placed in the 
of five hundred miles or more by a copper cable floating dock and carried into port, 
not exceeding onc-hulf of an inch in thickness. That the different colours of the spectrum havei 
For the consumption of one million horse-power, an influence on vegetation, has long been kmown.| 
they say that a cable of three inches diameter, if j Plants grown under green glass soon die; underf 
perfectly insulated, would suffice. Of course no red glass they live a long time, but become 
single locality could make use of such a vast j and slender. Mr Yung of the University offj 
amount of power; but ‘the important fact .still Oeneva has placed the eggs of frogs and fishes ini j 
remains, that with a cable of very limited size, similar conditions, and found that violet lightl 
au enormous quantity of power may be transferred quickens their development; and blue, yellow, andl| 
to considerable distances.’ white also, but in a lesser degree. Tadpoles on th^ 

Similar views were e.xpre.ssed by Sir William contrary die sooner in coloured light than in whit^ 
Thomson iu the cvidenc - ivhich be gave a few light. As regards frogs, Mr Yung has ascertainedl 
weeks siiuH! before the Select Committee on the j that their development is not stopped by darkness,* 
Electric Light. ‘There, would be,’ he said, ‘no as some observers have supposed, but that the 
limit to the application of electricity a.-> a motive-1 process is much slower than in the light, 
power; it might do all the work that could be i In an account of a simple and sure method of 
done l)y steam-engines of the most powerful; detecting the difference between natural and a^i- 
de.scription.’ And he thought that ‘legislation, i ficialturquoi.se, the .Amrnctl of the Chemical Society 
iu the interests of the nation and in the interests' states that aiiificial turquoise is manufactured in 
of mankind, should remove as far as possible all j at least three countries of Europe. And further, 
obstacles, such as those arising from vested ! that these imitations possess all the characteristic 
interests and should encourage inventors to the ' physical properties of the natural stone in regard 
utmost. . I to colour, hardness, density, fracture, and appear- 

Exi)eriments have been made by the Trinity} ance under the microscope ; even the brown 
House on the lighting of buoys with gas, which i ferruginous iiiclosures characteristic of some infe- 
i.s manufactured from waste fatty matters or tlic j rior oriental turquoises being added, while a quali- 
refuse of oil-works. This gas is passed into the ' tatlvo analysis simidy shews the composition of 

buoys under severe pressure, until a sufficient | the imitation to lie almost identical with that of 

charge is accumulated to biirn for three or four: the true turquoise. 

weeks, shewung a bright light by night and day, j An extra volume of Philosophical Trrasactions 
even in boisterous w'eather. Here then is a means has been published by the Royal Society, con- 
of lighting an intricate channel, or a passage, or of taining ‘ Au Account of the Petrological, Botaniem, 
indicating the position of a wreck, which cannot and Zoological Collections made in Keigaelen’a 
fail to bo uselul; and the Trinity Board have I Laud and Rodriguez during the Transit of Venus 
ordered the construction of two buoys which will j Expeditions, carried out by Order of Her M^esty’s 
hold compressed gas enough to burn from four to Government iu the years 1874-75.’ The two 
six months. With these, further and, as we may islands thus vi.sitcd are so peculiar and so little 
assume, conclusive experiments will be carried on known, that tlie particulars given by l^e pains- 
in the estuary of the Thames. The same kind of taking naturalists of the results of their adyen- 

gas is, we are informed, used for the lighting of turous endeavours will be found unusually inte- 

raflway trains. resting to general as well as to scientific rea^p. 

The difficulty of raising sunken ships from deep A French inventor residing at Semaisse las 
water has led to the invention of the ‘gripping liains (Marne), who has been engaged m perfect- 
camel,’ which, when floating over the ^reck, lets ing his apparatus for applying electricity to agri- 
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ciiltural work, has had a public trial of his electric 
plough. The electricity which propels the plough 
18 not produced by voltaic batteries, but by a 
powerful gnvmine-iuachine which works under 
shelter, wnile copper wires, resembling those of | 
the ordinary telegraph, connect it with the plough. 
The gramnie-machine for generating the electricity, 
though usually w'orked by a small steam-engine, 
maybe driven, when convenient, by wind or water 
power. The process—any questions concerning 
which may be addressed to M, Peronne, Sermaize 
les Bains, Manie—has been patented, and a 
Company formed. 

A PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE. 

It was in the summer of 1S55 that a party of 1 
some thirty children, ranging in age from five 
to ten years, were returning for dinner from } 
the * District School,’ some few miles west of Cin-1 
cinnati, Ohio, United States, when one of those | 
sudden thunder-storms, so frecpient during the ! 
hot season in that part of the world, burst on 

them. The school-house was situated in the midst 
of a piece of w'aste land known as ‘ Tlie School 
Common,’ and before the children had cleared t he 
Common they were nearly Avet through, and the 
terrific lightning and reverberating thunder Avere 
quite enough to appal older and stouter hearts; 
and they had still another quarter of a mile ere 
they could reach the village. 

Although the Common itself could boa.'^t of 
neither tree nor shrub, yet j usl at its edge stood 
one of those gigantic oaks Avhicli the settler’s axe 
had spared. Beneath its branches tlie Avhole party 
could easily find shelter, and although the storm 
had been raging some five minute.s, its foliage 
Avas so dense that the ground undernenlli it Avas 
quite dry. ‘Let us get under the oak,’ said one 
little panting mortal. ‘ A}-, ay ! ’ Avas echoed an<l 
re-echoed by several; Avhilst all as quickly as 
possible put the resolution into practice. Just 

then, one little girl suddenly said : ‘ We ought 
not to stay here. I’ve heard of lightning striking ! 
trees and killing any one aa'Iio hap]iened to be : 
under.’ And at last she persuaded them to face | 
the storm once more; nor did they stop again 
till they had reached the village, Avhere they took 
refuge. 

The storm, furious in its character, soon spent 
itself; and an hour and a half after, several 
of the same little people, Avell led, and attired 
in dry clothing, were again making their Avay 
to the school, when suddenly, Avith blanched 
cheeks, they saw the old oak which had Avithstood 
the storms of centuries, still standing certainly, j 
but with several of its branches torn off, others I i 
broken and hanging loose, and its huge trunk j: 
scorched as though a fire had been kindleil all j ^ 
around it. The tree had been struck 1»y lightning, i ■ 
The news of the narrow escape was soon known ; j 
and feelings of admiration for the presence of 1 ; 
mind displayed by the little girl Avere mingled I 
with thankfulness for the narrow escape Avhich ' 
she and her companions had made. 

Perhaps the story may teach those Avho are 
unaware of the danger, to avoid the shelter of ^ 
solitary trees daring a thunder-storm. Nothing ; 
can be more hazardous, a fact AA'hich the death- ] 
Wte# by lightning thus attracted, shew. 


KNITTING. 

Knittino gaily in the sunshine. 

While the fragrant roses blow, 

And the light wind stirs the petals. 

Till they fall like flakes of snow ; 

Laughing gladly, glancing shyly, 

At the lover by her side— 

Saucy dimples, coy confessioas, 

All a maiden’s love and pride ; 

Weaving in with skilful fingers 
Girlish fancies, pure desires, 

Wliile the briglitness of the future 
Flashes through the twinkling wires; 

And a young heart’s fond ambitions, 

Tender hopes, and golden dreams, 

Deepen as the sunlight deepens, 

I Witii it.s thousand darts and gtciuns. 

Knitting silent in the .shadow.?, 

With a drooping, weary head. 

Gazing out into the twilight, 
j Whence the life and light liavo fled ; 

j Moving nerveless, languid fingers; 

I Striving to be bright in vain, 

I And to still the heart’.? wild flutter, 

I Throbbing in its mighty pain ; 

Working through the silky texture, 

All a woman's anguished fears, 

Looking out on past and future. 

Through a mist of burning t<’ars. 

Knitting patient in the twiligiil, 

[ (Quietly bearing all her woe, 

I Wliile the roses shed their jiolals 

In a fragrant summer-snow ! 

Knitting fiercely, in the .angtiisli 
Of a burning, fiery strife ; 

Or quietly in tbe sunliglit 
Of a calm heart’s happy life. 

Knitting heavily and slowly, 

In life’s last fitful hours; 

Or skilfully and gaily. 

Among the summer flowers ? 

Weaving in a glorio^^s future ; 

Or a soul’s dumb acTiing pain. 

With tlie memory of pleasures 
That will never come again ! 

Thus a woman’s life is bounded 
By the humble, daily task. 

Meekly taking up i;er burdi,ii, 

I’ausing not to strive or a.~k. 

Ah ! how many hearts Is-side us. 

Were we not so worldly ^vi^c, 

Might we .see in gentle rnonient?, 

Looking out from wistful eyes ! 

And how often, did we listen, 

’Neatli a gay and laughing tone. 

Could we hear the bitter yearning 

Of a strong heart’s restless moan ! Bee. 
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old, bat are mostly from twenty to forty years of 
LIFE UNDER NEW ASPECTS. or in the prime of life, which is much in their 

Some time ago, when conversing with a medical favour. It is from the numerous deaths in infancy 
friend, he mentioned with much satisfaction that and at an advanced age, that the bills of mortality 
a certain large prison, professionally under his are so greatly swollen. Starting with the advan- 
charge, was the healthiest place of residonce he tage of having youth and middle age on their side, 
ever knew or heard of. Few of the inmates were prisoners are further indebted to regularity of diet, 
ever ill with serious complaints. The annual to an absence of vicious indulgence, to enforced 
deatli-rate among them was almost next to nothing. cleanline.ss, to breathing pure air, to living in a 
To make; these facts the more surprising, the food temperature neither too high nor too low, and to 
given to the prisoners was very plain, though an exemption from troubles and accidents to W'hich 
nourishing. Kept at some useful labour, and many among the humbler classes are exposed. In 
confined to their colls the greater part of the day, short, except that they are locked up like wild 
they hiid only brief outdoor exercise, and that in beasts iu a menagerie, they are, according to some 
a limited courtyard. Obliged to go to bod early, notions, wonderfully well off, and made more 
tliey had no amusements. The routine of life comfortable than they deserve. As a set-off, wc 
was hard and cheerless. One or two books were are not to overlook depression of spirits; but on 
their only solacemcnt. Tb'.y w'ere permitted to the mass of ne’er-do-weels who get into prison, 
see and si>eak to their friends only once in three this counts for very little. They cherish the 
months. These and other circumstances which sentiment of hope—the hope of getting out at a 
contributed to make up the picture, were very specified period, w’hen there will be a renewal of 
sorrowful. The forfeiture of liberty under a penal old pranks iu skirmishing with the law and the 
sentence was evidently a fate at which the human | police, intermingled with anticipated revelries with 
1 . . , , ' old companions, or let us trust, with, at least in 

some instances, a resolution to behave better for 
the future. 

Making all due allowances, there is a sense of 

„ „..humiliation in thinking that ordinary human life, 

ments. But then comes the seemingly incon- in point of health and length of days, falls short 
gruous stateinent, that notwithstanding all the of the standard of life in prison. Freedom of will 
privations which have to bo endured, the prison i is at a discount. Mankind are placed in the 
is the healthiest place our friend the doctor is position of children w'ho cannot hike care of 
acquainted with. The correctness of his statement themselves, and need the constant supervision of 
cannot be doubted, for it is verified by statistic.^, doctors and jailers! Ou the w'hole, this is very 
How is the phenomenon to be explained ? That like the truth. It would he a moderate computa- 
is an important question, the solution o’f which tion to reckon that four-fifths of all who exist 
concerns everybody. It would be satisfactory to are uninstructed. They know little or nothing 
know whether by any peculiar mode of living, of the great natural law's which tend to secure 
or by foresight, one might manage to he as healthy health, or produce disease. Obviously, the lower 
out of as in prison, with a prospect of longevity we go in the scale of intelligence, the nearer 
in the distance. dg approach the habits of the lower animals. 

In dealing with a subject so intricate, it is This is particularly observable •in the disposition 
proper, in the first place, to remember that the to huddle |ogethcr. Savages crowd indiscrimi- 
inmates af prisons do not fairly represein, general nately together in huts, like so many pigs, and 
society. They are neither very young nor very take little thought of the morrow. It is stated 


iiwart revous, aim u it w'cre move seriously tuought 
of, the prisons w’ould not be so full as they 
are. 

Such W'\;re the considerations that passed through 
our mind when hcarin!? ol' the TinsnTi nTmTirri-i- 
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that the aborigines of Australia have not the 
slightest idea of saving anything for a future 
occasion. They gobble up all they can lay their 
hands on at once. Pigs in the same way never 
look ahead. They have no future. They swill 
until they are gorged, and then lie down to 
deep. 

In the cottages of onr peasantiy, there is pre¬ 
cisely the same piggish taste for huddling togetlier 
in a single apartment of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, without any sense of indelicacy or fear of 
contracting disease. There is likewise much the 
same imlitference to the future. Poverty may be 
put forward as an excuse for crowding night and 
day into a single room; but we know by personal 
experience that the giving of extended accommo¬ 
dation in cottages is often th.^nklcssly disregarded, 
and that in defiance of everything, the ancient 
practice of huddling together continues. Ignorance 
and the thriftless misexpenditure of means on 
vicious indulgences proibuce similar results in the 
slums of populous cities. 

An incident occurs to recollection. Oiie day 
—it is now thirteen years since—under the 
friendly escort of a city missionary, we proceeded 
on a tour of investigation into the social con¬ 
dition of a somewhat thickly peopled slum. A 
door on a ground floor was tapped at, and opened 
by an old woman. The dwelling consdstod of a 
single apartment without a window. The only 
glimmer of light radiated from a small fire, but 
did not dispel the darkness. ‘ How are you all 
to-day, Mrs Jackson V asked the missionary. ‘ We j 
are a’ weel; but there’s nans at hame but myael.’ 
‘How many lodgers have you just now?’ ‘Not 
many, only five; three men and twm women.’ 
‘Where’s your daughter, Jenny?’ ‘Jenny is in 
the prison ; she has this time got sixty days.’ 
‘That’s a pity; I am sorry for Jenny.’ ‘You 
needna be sorry for Jenny; she likes to gang to 
the prison ; it ’a a nice change ; she ’ll come back 
in fine health and spirits.’ So ended the colloquy. 
Jenny evidently went to prison from choice, for 
sake of change of air and scene. It w'as equivalent 
to going to country lodgings in summer, with tlie 
additional recommendation of nothing to pay. As 
r^ards the horrible den which constituted her 
maternal home—which we are glad to mention 
has been swept away—no one of any feeling could 
look into it without a shudder, and yet it accom¬ 
modated seven human beings. Where, from what¬ 
ever cause, indiscriminate huddling in groups is 
thus maintained, attempts to civilise or to lower 
€he death-rate arc alike hopeless. In comparison 
witb this ramshackle state of things, no wonder 
that the prison, with its stern organisation and 
discipline, is represented to he quite a palace 
of propriety and salubrity. 

We can conceive the possibility of a distaste 
of the routine of,prison discipline. Many have 
^;;|poted dislike to cleanliness. Many entertain 
% Wrtor of steady employment. Frauflalent bank 
may entertain a peculiar disrelish of 


the usually assigned occupation. Fingers that had 
never performed harder work than that of signing 
away millions of money which had been confided 
to their charge, may not take cordially to oakum¬ 
picking. Yet, in the worst of human ills there 
are compensations. While tearing old tarry ropes 
into shreds there is an opportunity for profitable 
reflections on the vanity of deceit. The lines of 
Scott may occur to remembrance— 

O what a tangled wob we w'cave, 

When first we practise to deceive. 

There is time for pondering on the benignity 
of retributive justice. Poetic fancies may be 
indulged. There might bo some amusement in 
composing a new version of the Shakspearean 
chant of Oberon, ‘ I know a bank where the wihl 
thyme blows.' By way of mere suggestion, we 
ofter the following stanza as a commencement, 
which may be adapted to the charming music of 
Horn as a duct -- 

I know a b.mk whf ro the wild fraud blows. 

And falsoluinil Tiloom.'j sweetly under the rose, 
Wliere daring imposture l>ap})ily rt)atns, 

By the building of kirks and wrecking of homes ; 

1 know a bank, 

1 know a bank 
Where the wild fraud blous. 

Oakum-picking po8ses.sc:s zuiae other advantages as 
an occupation. Tlie tarry pilcli yields a grateful 
perfume, it i.s good for the system, and not 
unydeasant to the nostribs. Only tliink the cell 
a Pinetum, such as gimtlemcn syjoiid liundrcd.s of 
pounds in planting fi)t the sake of the refreshing 
odour, and the hardship of uutwi.sting bits of old 
rope vanishes in a areaiu of the imagination 1 
The prison is more than a palace. It is a temyde 
of Nemesis and Hygieia all in one. 

That national education persistently carried out 
will in time enlighten the masse.s, elevate their 
tastes, and lead thorn to prefer a wholesome to a 
noxious method of living, may be reasonably ex¬ 
pected. \\^c are, howevei', a long way from that 
—perhaps two hundred years. Meanwhile, there 
i.s the death-rate in several thickly populated 
towns at twenty-eight to thirty-five per thousantl 
per annum, when if m.atters were rightly managetl, 
the rate should not be above eighteen, if so much. 
It is obvious that when ten in the thousand die 
who might still be living, there is something that 
needs rectification. At the head of that mysterious 
something, is the admission of air and light into 
overcrowded neighbourhoods. Possibly, it may 
be argued that as regards the metropolis, there 
is as much air and light as any one can require. 
We do not deny that in the main London is 
healthy, as judged from the aggregate death-rate ; 
but this is pretty much on the principle that there 
is a small death-rate in prisons. The metropoli-s 
is the resort of great numbers of young men and 
women who have flocked thither for employment; 
while mkny aged persons have retired to the 
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country towards the close of their career. Lat¬ 
terly, some street improvements, with the erection 
of airy dwdli igs, have likewise had a good effect. 
It is allegisd that in the houses constructed in 
different quarters through the munificence of the 
late Mr Peabody, which are eagerly rented as soon 
as ready, the death-rate is one per cent, lower than 
elsewhere—a very significant fact. 

In efforts to improve the salubrity of towns 
under parliamentary authority, there is usually 
more than ignorance to contend with. Selfishness, 
and the real or affected fancy for preserving dons 
of dirt and darkness, because they are old and of 
some antiquarian interest, are the moving factors. 
Selfish motives predominate. The probability of 
greatly lowering the death-rate by ruiaxing new 
and spacious streets through dense blocks of un¬ 
healthy courts and alleys which it is scarcely sale 
to enter, is reckoned of no moment in compa¬ 
rison with the proposed iinpositiou of a penny or 
twopence per pound on the aunixal rental, ‘Perish 
lieulth. Let death and indecency revel. Save the 
pocket' Such, if analysed, is tlie burden of the 
objections complacently culertained. Fortiuiately, 
thi.s species of narrow-inindeduc.ss i.s not always 
successful. In the case of a city which we liap])cn 
to he acquainted with, street improvements 
were effected in spite of the united opposition of 
the selfish and the capricious, and demagogues to 
hoot, with the hapf»y icsult of a large reduction 
in the annual deatli-icte. Those most vehement 
in (/hstmetion are now jii ohatly a.sh u!ieil of tliem- 
selves. (food dve.is Gurvlve in multij.died ble.S3- 
iiigs. Carping objeclions to wliat i.-3 pernianeutly 
beneficial, ])ass away bke the idle wind, and are 
forgotten. Com-idertuioiis of this kind ought to 
nerve those who, looking b..idiy in advance, project 
works of public utilit v. 

There is no end of hoofs .vritten liyEnglish and 
French medical mou on liie pieservaliou of health 
and attainment of longf'vity. Foc the moat part, 
they are not of any pnaclical value They expa¬ 
tiate on llie constituent element.) of the body, 
the chemistry of dige.stion, the osseous structure, 
and sucli-like matters. The_v strangely mi.ss the 
main.oqmct in their theme, which is to point out 
a course'of living, with mental and bodily con¬ 
ditions that would tend to secure healtii and the 
protraction of existence. Loe.s this arise from 
want of gra.spj or from a fe.ir of treading on 
popular prejudices ? On the topic of health, the 
world stands in nec'd of a writer with the fear- 
le.ssness of Luther, the. acute reasoning of Pascal, 
and the incisive luimour of Moliere. Tlie 
latest learned authority on healtli and Icng 
life bores us with lacteals, azotised substance.s” 
albumen, lumbar lymphatics, chyle, the* thoracic 
duct, and similar jargon, A long list is given of 
persons who lived to be upwards of a hundred 
years of age. What diil these centenarians 
know of fibrin, the mesenteric glands, and all 
the rest of it? Some were paupers, many were 
hard-working people in common life. Most likely 
not half-a-dozen inT the whole lot knew anything 
about their inside. They lived in a variety of 
ways. <rho diet of a woman who livq^ to be a 
hundred and seventeen is said to have been butter¬ 


milk and greens—of which we have some doubt 
Some were very temperate, and others quite the 
reverse. One old fellow who reached a hundred 
and four, drank a pint and a half of Loudon gin. 
daily. An Irishman who lived to be a hundred 
and eleven, drank plentifully of rum and brandy 
lull the l^t. With exceptions of that kind, 
to be reckoned wonders in nature, temperance and 
simplicity of diet were the diief characteristic. 
Old age had been attained not by any hard and 
fast rule, but by a number of circumstances, as 
seen by general exjierience. 

The inquiry is, Can we by any amount of 
foresight largely increase the ordinary spaa of life ? 
Always assuming that we have a good constitu¬ 
tion to begin with, we answer in the affirmative. 
In numerous instances, life is prematurely cut 
{ off by inherited weakness and ailments, though 
no doubt at the worst, existence may be protracted 
1 under skilful advice and precautions. Pa-ssiug over 
I this order of cases as not of immediate con- 
: corn, wf take the naturally robust and healthy, 
j and ask what, by foresight, they can do for 
I themselves. M. Flourens, an able French writer, 

I following the ancient physiologists, points out 
j that in youth there is a great deal of force in 
; reserve ; and that ‘ it is the progressive diminution 
I of tlii.s fund that con.stitute8 the physiological 
i character of old age.’ Whatever, therefore, will 
! help to strengthen this origind. force, or not 
! 1111(1 nly impair it, forms a matter of grave con- 
I sideraiion. The physical exercises appropriate 
! to youth and early manhood, of course tend 
j to confirm and increase the force at disposal, 
j Advancing in life, the reserve force has often to 
i bear the strain of hard work, indifferent food, 

I exposure to extreme climatic ebamges, along with 
j a numi^er of cares comprehensively expressed in 
i tlu; word ‘ worry.’ ‘ It is not work, but worry, 

! that kills me,’ is pretty freciueutly uttered W'itii a 
: sigh, which tells a tale of unseen troubles, 
i Longevity often runs in families. This is easily 
1 explained. No human being can detach him or 
her self from the livc.s of predecessors. Our own 
life is only a protraction of the life from which 
j it sprung. Parents di.sappear when their time 
{ comes, and their lives survive in their children, 
j One is soiuetimes startled to find himself using 
j the same gc.stures, the same forms of expre.ssion, 
j be it smiles or frowns, as his father or mother; 
so likcwi.se are seen recurrences of resemblance in 
features, the shape of fingers, nails, toe.s, and in 
other particulars. In the family pictures hung up 
in tlie halls of the olde,r aristocracy, it is interest¬ 
ing to notice how frequently likenesses cast up 
after the lapse of two or three generation^ Any 
of us in the present day may be a repetition of 
his great-grandfather. If there be a Homan nose 
in the family, it is sure to last for hundreds of 
years. 

J u.st as we inherit Aveakness of constitution, we 
inherit strength ; from which arises the suggestion 
of taking care whom we mairy; but we all know 
that at the marrying time of life nobody is so 
wise as to take hints of this kind. Hence, society 
gets into a kind of jumble of healthy and 
unhealthy; the weakest in the end, however, 
dying out. Speaking physiologically, nature cares 
nothing fox individuals. It looks to the race, 
for tlie preservation of which it makes immense 
efforts. What we have to do is to assist nature 
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by sucb ft cotHse of living as will maintain, if apt 
strengthen, the vital force we happened to inherit 
^at we take to he a primary duty. Long life 
in a healthy frame through successive generations 
is a usual consequence. 

. If the truth be plainly told, the generality of 
people do not act as if they cared about a long 
life. They rather seem to try to kill themselves. 
Look at their way of going on. Many are finished 
prematurely by coarse and reckless dissipation. 
Some by getting into a muddle of speculations 
which they L-id no business with, ending in 
debts, difficulties, and heart-breaking misery. 
Some from love of excitement and fondness for 
company. Some by preposterously late dinners, 
sleeplessness, and ruin of the digestive functions, 
^rae from keeping up an over-action of the heart 
by stimulants, while they are all the time con¬ 
gratulating themselves on being patterns of mode¬ 
ration. Many by overtasking the brain, or pro¬ 
tracted mental occupation, from which spring 
nervous and other disorders. One seldom nears 
of plain quiet labour killing anybody. The placid 
man, other things being equal, usually lives 
longest He may be complimented on his clever¬ 
ness who knows how to avoid lines of action 
which leiid to disaster and loss of health—or to 
put the case more briefly, who knows how to let 
well alone. In certain circumstances, to do 
nothing requires a high effort of intelligence. 

Till he is fifty or thereabouts, a man may 
usually in a small way take libertie.s with iiis 
constitution and not be much the worse. At 


Here in three lives, from father to son, we are 
historically taken back at least to the seventeenth 
centurv. Dr Ingram’s grandfather might have 
seen dharles I., exactly as we see him in effigy 
on horseback at Charmg Cross. 'Ho# was this 
marvellous protraction of existence maintained? 
From all wo can learn, it was not by any kind 
of pampering. Each generation in turn worked 
pretty hard in the performance of rural duties, 
lived with great moderation, and in a placid spirit 
took the world as it came. We diiresay if any 
one from the south were to see the bleak moors 
and hills of Unst, with the waves la-shing on its 
rocky shores direct from the North Pole, he would 
be surprised to learn that here a minister of the 
gospel lived peacefully in decent comfort, always 
earnestly doing his duty for a poor money requital, 
and at length tranquilly passing to his rest at 
within a month of being a hundred and four. 
How grand the life and ileath of this venerable 
centenarian, compared with the disreputable and 
feverish career of inipecrinions adventurers, fraudu¬ 
lent bank director.^, and the myriads of frivolous 
beings who have seemingly no sense of duty at 
all, and who, in the language of the Psalini-st, 
vanish like ‘the chaff which winds drive to and 


fro.’ 


w. c. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHArTKR XVir.—IN OX:iT.PII.U.Ti CH.VMBEItS. 

‘ The very finest follow, that Hugh Ashton— 
, Captain Ashton, you know, mother- that I have 
seventy and upwards, what remains of the j since I’ve been knocking about the world,’ 
reserve iorce in him needs to be carefully midshipman in Messrs 

husbanded. Of course, to do .so, there must be 1' , . . • i • • n- 

many sacrifices-refusal to join pleasant entertain- | s merehunt sa-vua^ and lute junior ofiu:er 

ments, and so on. It is here that the weaknes.s i ill-fated tvaiernntch, 

of the wise 
The acrid night 


from 


Queensland 

is~not~ uufrequentiy demonstrated', i homeward-hound, witli cotton never de-stiiied to 
ight-air in this moist climate of I supply British si)iudlcs and jennies with the r;i 


aw 


England inflicts a deadly blight on the hreathin; 
apparatus of the aged and susceptible, whose fund 
of vital energy is nearly exhausted. How often 
does there appear something like the following 
intimation in the morning journals; ‘ We regret 
to announce the death of General So-aiid-So, at 
the advanced age of eighty-live. He was in good 


i material of our natiom^ manufacture. ‘ It ’.s not 
only that his pluck and seamanship saved my life; 
but didn’t he take me home to his own lodging.^, 
rig me out afresh, lend mo money to bring me 
here, and treat me, in short, a.s if 1 ’il been his 
own brother. I’d like to see the fellow who'd 
dare to breathe a word agaiirst him!’ added the 
health till within a few days of hi.s decease, when, j boy, with lluslicd clieek.s and tearful ej’os he was 
having gone out to dinner, he caught a slight cold, | ashamed of, and all a boy’s entlui-siasin, when 
that ended in an acute attack of bronchiti.s, to j once at home again in his mother's ])retty cottage, 
which he succumbed, notwithstanding the be.st near the Dorsetshire end of the New Poorest. Ami 
medical assistance. His loss will be lamented by Mrs Gray laughed, and wept, we may be sure, at 
a wide circle of friends.’ Men, and w'oinon too, these words from lier sailor-hoy, u hose age was 
reaching to the age of the lamented General, fourteen, and his knocking about the world a 
should exercise stern precautions against the { process that had occupied twenty-one months or 
approach of broirchitis, for that is about the j so ; and while retui-ning him the ten pounds 


that he had expended on her rescued son, WTote 
Hugh a grateful letter, telling him that under 
one roof in Dorsetshire he would ever find friends. 

In the meantime, the purple bag which the 
joint efforts of Hugh and Neptune hail saved from 
the wreck, cost the former more trouble than he 
had at first anticipated. There being no outw’ard 
common than they used to be. We see in the | indication as to the address of its owner, his heirs, 
newspapers notice of the death of the Rev. Dr | administrators, or assigns—to borrow a legal 
Ingram, a clergyman in the island of Uust, the formula from the frequent study of which few 
most northerly part of the British dominions, at! of us can have been absolutely free—Hugh was 


most deadly foe they have to encounter. 

Flourens is of opinion that everybody with 
originally good healtn would by taking reasonable 
care reach a hundred years of age, or even more. 
It is agreeable to recognise some verification of 
this comfortable doctrine in the case of cente- 
who are apparently becoming 


nanans. 


more 


a hundred and thiree years of age, and who is 
said to have been hearty to near the^last. His 
father at his death was over a hundred years old. 
His grandfather reached a hundred and five. 


compelled to force the lock, which was of a 
curious construction, and not easily broken open. 
The bag proved to contain nothing hut a fiacket, 
which might be conjectured to consist of valuable 
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docamenta, most carefully wr^l^d in oiled silk, 
for the exclusion of water. This outer covering 
being removed, a stout paper envelope next 
appeared, sealed with five seals bearing the initials 
J. JP., and'addressed in a clerkly hand : ‘ Abtodb 
Wadmore DrcKER, Esq., 11 Guildhall Chambers, 
Poultry, London, E.C.; ’ while underneath was 
w’ritten; * In case of accident, the finder is 
earnestly requested to forward this, as above.’ 
There seemed to Hugh to be something almost 
touching in these words, traced as they were by 
the hand of one who had perished, before his 
very eyes?, in the strict execution of what he 
regarded ns a sacred trust. 

A letter iienned by Hugh to Arthur Wadmore 
Dicker, Es(iuire, had produced a speedy reply, 
signed ‘ Yours cordially, in haste, A. W. Dicker/ 
and dated from Guildhall Chambers, London, E.C. 
In this communication Mr Dicker expressed 
himself as under no trifling weight of obligation 
to Captain Ashton for the recovery and safe care 
of certain important papttrs which, there could be 
little doubt, must have been on board the unlucky 
ship Watcrwitch. Would Captain Ashton add to 
that obligation by bim.self kindly undertaking to 
convey the papers to London and to place them 
in Mr Dicker’s own hands? Between the hours] 
of 11. A.M. and 12.30, Mr Dicker would be glad 
personally to receive <':i[itain Ashton, on a par¬ 
ticular day specitied, couM Cai)laiu Aslituii make 
it convenient to call. And as a matter of course, 
the expenses of (Ja])tain Ashton's journey would 
bt^ defr.iyed. A hasty postscript requested that 
Hugh w'ould telegrajdi in reply. 

‘ Time is money, really money, as I have heard, 
with sojiu! of these (','ity men/ s.iid Hugh, smiling, 
to himself as he finished the perusal of Mr 
Dicker’s letter; ‘and I make no doubt that my 
unknown correspombuit is one of lliein.’ How¬ 
ever, lie liad lum.self just llion, thanks to the 
necessity for some repairs .do crank and boilers in 
tlie engine-room of the Wcdurn Maid, ample 
leisure, so In', duly telegraphed his reply .as 
requested, and at the appointed time found his 
way to No. 11 Guildhall (.fliambers. 

It is impos.sible anywhere, but in London most 
of all, to judge of the calilire of a man’s business 
by the asjiect of the locality in which it is trans¬ 
acted. Tliere are (.fity magnates whose names 
are mentioned with lionour on the E.vchange of 
every coutincntul town from Amsterdam to 
Vienna, who nevertheless conduct their world¬ 
wide dealings in mean little dens and amidst 
poverty-stricken surrounding.s. So are there 
gorgeous establishments all plate-glass, Frencli- 
polish, gilding, and mahogany, ijuite as fine and 
about as respectable as a giii-palace. It is not up 
the wide marble staircase, flanked by double gilt 
lamps upborne by colossal Caryatides, of the 
Mcgalotherion Credit Company, that vvealthy 
financiers, the kings of the mouey-maflcet, liabi- 
tually pass with creaking tread. Those princely 
stairs, that majestic entrance, those rich liveries, 
and the solemn hush that prevails witliin the 
stately premises of the brand-new Company, are all 
in the eyes of prudent men, substantial advertise¬ 
ments to be paid for, soon or late, with the cash 
of the confifliug shareholders, of whose bones the 
astute directors intend (figuratively) to make their 
bread.* ^ 

Mr Dicker’s place of business was neither 


sqtialid, m are those of some commercial grandees 
of the old school, nor was it meretricious in its 
splendour. Ample and commodious it certainly 
was, and it had an air suggestive of solid wealth, 
orderly arrangements, and great affairs conducted 
with as much promptitude and as little hurry as 
the feverish spirit of modem trade allows. There 
were many applicants for an interview •waiting in 
the different anterooms, not a few of whom eyed 
Hugh Ashton with a sort of resentful envy as, 
having sent in his name, he was, after only 
quarter of an hour’s delay, ushered into the great 
man’s presence. 

The great man gave Hugh Ashton his hand to 
shake ; or more accurately, he gave him jmrt of 
it, say two lingers and the tip of the thumb. In 
any case it was intended as a compliment, and 
one which Mr Dicker seldom paid to men of 
Hugh’s financial mark. In Mr Dicker’s table of 
precedence, Hugh Ashton, and such as Hugh, were 
set down at zero. Tiiey were to be spoken to if 
needed per proxy of a clerk, or perhaps by a 
chief-clerk. But as for shaking hands with the 
captains of tug-steamers, that was absurd. Mr 
l^icker’s manual accolades were for the tritons of 
the money market, for ‘warm men’ on ’Change, 
and for what he was fond of designating as ‘ sprigs 
of nobility,’ and whom he entertained -with royal 
hospitality at his Hyde Park mansion or his 
Twickenham villa. But Hugh had rendered an 
unusual service, and therefore received a welcome 
at 11 Guildhall Chambers, which, had he known 
the ways of the j)lace better, ought to have 
astonished him. 

‘ Upon my word, Mr—to be sure, Captain 
Ashton, I am very mucli obliged to you, deeply, 
in fact your debtor,’ said the merchant-iirince 
blandly, leaning back in his beehive chair, and 
looking first at Hugh, and then at the cheque¬ 
book that lay open beside liim on a table heaped, 
witli letters and deeds and papers miscellaneous. 

‘ Your gallant conduct- Will you allow me ?’ 

And as he spoke he took the bag which Hugh 
offered him, drew forth the packet of papers, 
and satisfied himself that the seals were inbvet. 

‘ Upon ray "word, !Mr-~yes, Captain Acres—Eyre 
—Ashton, I am monstrously obliged to you,’ 
said the great man. It was one of Mr Dicker’s 
little acquired affectations not to bo able to trea¬ 
sure in his retentive memory the name.s of the 
humbly born. He had learned the trick late in 
life, not from the young fellows of quality who 
sat at his dinners and flirted at his garden-parties, 
but from certain middle-aged Lady Maries and 
Lady Floras who frequented Mrs Dickers costly 
entertainment.s, and who made it a point to 
mangle any name not registered by Debrett. 

‘ Monstrously obliged fo you indeed,’ repeated 
Mr Dicker. George the Magnificent, and Colonel 
Hanger, and Long Pole Wellesley, associates of • 
f he First Gentleman in Europe, used to say ‘ mon¬ 
strously’ in davs •when Mr Dicker was a boy just 
placed in a Cheapside w.arehouse, at a weekly 
salary of three half-crowns; and he ciung to the 
old phrase, wliich had filtered down through 
various strata of society before it reached the 
Industrious Apprentice, now elderly, and almost 
old, but at the zenith of prosperity. Hugh said, 
simply, t^at he had done no more than his 
duty. 

Something in his voice or in his mien made 
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Ml look at M&a; num closely than he hod 

done before. ^Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the 
self'iQ^e mm; *why, you are a gentleman, 
Captain Ashton. I had no idea’- 

An expansstott, half of humour,-half of pain, 
flitted across Hugh’s handsome face as he heard 
these words, almost identical with those which 
old Captain Trawl had used on firat seeing him 
at his own door in Treport 

*Ko gentleman, sir I’ he said quietly; *a 
colonist and a sailor I have been ; and a little 
while ago I was a poor fisherman and owner of 
hired pleasure-boats, beside a Welsh lake. It was 
a great promotion for me when, quite recently, 1 
was set to command a steam-tug.’ 

Mr Dicker, who piqued himself on his infalli¬ 
bility, looked a little annoyed; but the cloud 
cleared quickly from his furrowed brow as he 
said : ^ Weil Captain, w^ may at least understand 
one another, the rather,’ with a glance at the 
clock, ticking inexorably opposite, ‘that I have 
numerous appointments, and that my time is not 
my own. 1 was very much vexed and grieved, 
quite upset, I assure you, when I heard of the 
loss of the IFaterwitch, Grogram and Company 
always insure, of course, so there’s not a penny 
of loss; but then the lives ! Poor Purkiss! 1 liave 
lost the most faithful servant, sir, and one who 
was in my employment for eight-and-twenty years 
—eight—and twenty. Poor Purkiss—not married 
—no ; but tw’o dependent sisters—for whom, as I 
have already notified, provision will be made. 
Well, well! It does not do for men of business 
to indulge in sentiment; but I am sorry, Captain 
Ashton, that my excellent clerk should have died 
as you describe, a victim to his duty. You believe 
me, I am sure ! ’ 

There was a little unacctmtomed hoarseness in 
Mr Dicker’s pompons voice, a little unwonted 
moisture about Mr Dicker’s cold eyes, and Hugh 
did believe in the reality of the merchant’s sorrow 
for bis faithful clerk. 

‘Ah, well,’ pursued Mr Dicker, rattling his 
massive watch-chain, ‘ Time—and tide ’—here a i 
second glance at the office clock—‘ wait for no ' 
man. Captain, the papers you have saved at 
no light risk, and so honourably restored to me, 
are of great value, vc-ry great value. That poor 
Purkiss did so well for me, out in Queensland 
there! If he had but come home by mail- 
steamer instead of that unlucky sailing-ship ; but 
it’s too late now.—How can 1 acknoM-ledge the 
obligation ?’ he added, looking very hard at his 
cheque-Wk, and then very hard at Hugh. He 
saw no answering smirk, no coy delight, such as 
rich men sometimes behold in the countenances 
of poor ones when they are about to write an 
order on the banker. 

‘You tell me you are not a gentleman, but 1 ’ll 
be hanged if I like to offer you money! ’ blurted 
out the merchant-prince. 

‘ I bad rather not, thank you, sir, accept any¬ 
thing beyond the price of my return ticket,’ 
answered Hugh. ‘ Money honestly earned, I have 
no false shame in taking, but’- 

Just then a bell rang, and a head was popped' 
in. ‘ Sir Peter is come, please, sir, and Mr Joseph 
Bullion, by appointment.' 

‘ I tm$t say good-bye! ’ exclaimed, the great 
man, giving Hugh his whole hand this time'to 
shake. ' But—but you ’re a fine lad, and 1 like 


you; and if ever yon want a friend in need—I’m 
a railway director, and what not; this is no idle 
compliment, mind—you come hero, and ask Sox 
Arthur Wadmore Dicker ! ’ 


TENT-LIFE IN PALESTINE. 

Ik their habits of thought and action the 
peasantry of Palestine still remain essentially 
what they were in the earliest ages of our world’s 
history ; hence to travel in the East seems to lift 
the veil which Time has dropped over the dead 
centuries, and to live again a life full of the charm 
with which antiquity envelops the past. The 
traveller riding up from the coast to Jerusalem 
still passes ancient villages like Bethphage and 
Bethany perched on the breezy hill-sides; he still 
sees flocks of sheep, goats, and small red cattle 
tended by herd-hoys such as David might have 
been ; he still passes groups of blue-robed women 
who with reddish-brown jars on their heads loiter 
beside the wells in the shade of the gray-olive 
trees, and draw water and chatter and gossip and j 
quarrel as Rebecca and her companions did in 
the days of Abraham. 

Determined to proceed with the survey of * 
Western Palestine, the Exploration Committee 
appointed Captain Stewart, R.E., as leader of the 
expedition ; that officer however, having unfor¬ 
tunately become invalided ere the work was well 
begun, was succeeded by Lieutenant Conder, R.E., 
who has recorded his observations in the interest¬ 
ing volumes, Tent Work in Palestine (Bentley & 
Son, London). Upon landing in Syria for the 
purpose of pursuing his investigations, Lieutenant 
Conder found the survey camp pitched beside a 
beautiful fountain in Samaria. It consisted of 
four tents, one of which was used ns a kitchen, 
and had quite a little flock of live-stock around it, 
comprising horses, mules, dogs, and a pet gazelle. 

A small village called Sebilstieh now represents 
Satuaria; the raaguificent city of Herod the Great; 
aud of its beautiful buildings but one small por¬ 
tion remains, a colonnade to the west of the 
village. During the mouths of July and August, 
the party remained in the neighbourhood of 
Samaria, and while there, the head of a wealthy 
native family named Jeba, invited Lieutenant 
Conder aud a friend to dinner. ‘We found 
the sheik’s reception-roonj,’ he says, ‘ well built 
and new; the upper floor had a raised dais 
carpeted and furnished with pillows, and on this 
we were requested to sit.’ The host, dressed in 
a long white robe, now appeared, and removing 
his slippers, stepped upon the dais, where he 
tapped his breast, lips, and head, and frequently 
repeated ; ‘ How is your health ? How is Your 
Excellency?’ Water was then poured over 
their hands from a brass ewer; and the re¬ 
quirements of etiquette being thus fulfilled, 
dinner was immediately served. It consisted of 
twelve dishes, of which the first were lentUs, 
tomatoes, and vegetable marrows stuffed with rice. 
Then came fcben, bowls of sour thickened miik; 
followed by three huge dishes of rice and meat; 
and lastly the crowning glory of the feast, what 
the visitors supposed to be a kid dressed whole. 

It was exquisitely tender and juicy, and they ate 







ef it vith much «pp«(tite, littla Bospeetirw that it 
vai^ wbat it afterwai^ tamed out to be, tbeir 
own pet gamlle. No mratear was placed on tbe 
board; b»t a slave stood near with a huge groen 
goblet, frodi which each guest drank iu eucceesion, 
each man as he put the water to hie lips turning 
to his next neighbour and saying: ‘ Digestion 
whereupon the other gravely rejoined‘ The Lord , 
increase your digestion;' a pious prayer not 
altogether uncalled for under the circumstances. 
Pipes, cotfee, and cigarettes concluded the feast. 

In August the tents were struck, and camels 
had to be procured to carry the bs^gage. Uaving 
at last got under weigh, the picturesque proces¬ 
sion in a long string filed down the chalky road 
to the new camp beside the ancient Engannim, the 
spring of gardens, a lovely spot still, with vine¬ 
yards and fruit-gardens and patches of palnis. 
The heat now became so great that they felt 
as if the loose basaltic soil scorched their feet 
even through the soles of their boots; portions 
of the skin of their face came off, and the con¬ 
stantly recurring mirage rendered the taking of 
observations almost impossible. Among the sites 
examined in this neighbourliood were the village 
of Main, the cave ol Endor, the iomitain beside 
Je/.reel where Saul pitched, and the brook Kisbon 
the scene of Siscra’s overthrow. From this camp 
they rode one day to Nazareth, which they found 
a llonrisliing town, oontaming the sacred places 
of no fewer than six sects. ‘ The people of this 
town,’ says Lieutenant (’onder, ‘are remarkable 
for the gay colouring of their dresses, and the 
Ohristian women for their beauty ; many a charm¬ 
ing bit ot colour, many a sli.ipely figure sot off 
by a picturesque co‘>tume, many a dark eye and 
ruddy cheek have J seen iu the streets or by 
the spring.' 

Towards the end of .summer and iu autumn, 
I’alestine presents a withered, parched, incon¬ 
ceivably desolate appisirayce ; but with the first 
rain, which fell immediately after the camp was j 
moved to the vicinity of Nazareth, the waste face , 
of the desert began to bud and blossom into 
beauty, and ([Uite a crow'd ot ilow'crs ajqieared. j 
Crocuses, narcissus, B(iuills, lilies, and red anemones 
<‘namelled the turf, w'hicli gloweil w’ith a tint of, 
the richest green. Lirds also began to b<‘ visible, ' 
the yellow wagtail, the blue ndler-bird, and the 
booineh, a small species of owl; while from the 
thickets* soiuided the tender plaint of the turtle¬ 
dove. 

The natives of Nazareth are very quarrelsome, 
and the troubles arising from this source were so 
manifold that the survey party made all the haste 
they could to leave it lor the village of Sheik 
Abrcik, -where they were not only left in peace, 
but found as much game as they could shoot—- 
woodcock, quail, red-legged partridges, lapwing, 
snipe, and a small species of bustard. They 
found that some of tlie Nazareth villages and 
the northern half of the great plain extending 
to seventy square miles, have been bought by 
a Greek banker, who paid only twenty thousand 
pounds for this huge slice of laud; and the 
increased productiveness and 8U])erior cultiva¬ 
tion of his property shew what might be made 
of the country under more favourable circum¬ 
stances. Towards the middle of December the 
weather became stormy, and the camp was broken 
up for the season, the survey-party tinCUiig refuge 


in ihe Germaa colony of Haifa at the j yw of 
Oiarmel. 

Carmel b not so much one, as a triangular Mwok 
of mountains with valleys running up between 
them thickly clothed with wood, and abounding 
in game, such m wild pigs, gazelles, fallow dee^ 
hunting-leopards, and partridges and other birds. 
The view from the summit is very fine. At the 
end of one of the ridges, five hundred feet above 
the sea, stands a Carmelite convent; there are also 
on the slopes of the hill two Druse villages and 
the ruins of a synagogue. Haifa is a walled and 
well-built town with gay bazaars, while west of it 
along the shore stretch extensive and magnificent 
ruins which belonged to an ancient city of the 
same name. After the winter storms the beach at 
the bay of Haifa is olten found strewn with shelb 
of the Murcjc trunculus, from which in ancient 
times the costly Tyrian purple was extracted. 
Under the clifls of Carmel the Kishon pours 
its waters into the plain of Acre, through a 
narrow gorge clothed with thickets of lanrastinas, 
and Hows to the sea through long dunes of sand, 
■which are frimied with palms and covered wita 
semi-aquatie plants with thick glossy leaves. 

Acre, -where anciently the flag ot Ricliard Occur 
de Lion floated, and which was taken by the 
British in 1840, they found to be a poor irregu¬ 
larly built town. Much more interesting was the 
survey of Atblit, also a Crusading fortress. The 
ruins which are in the Gothic style of architecture, 
arc magnificent, and well worthy of the great order 
of Knights Templars by whom they were built. 
The exploring pai’ty were now in the plain of 
Sharon, a district rarely visited by travellers, 
and the few inhabitants, unsophisticated by any 
intercourse with Europeans, were found to lie 
savage and lawless in the extreme. Robbery was 
the business of their lives, and to robbery they 
generally added murder. One day Lieutenant 
Conder entered an ancient .Jewish sepulchre 
for the purpose of exploring it, when he 
found to liis horror the bodies of six murdered 
persons lying on the floor in diiferent directions. 
The rose of Bharon he supposes to be the white 
narcissus, which iu early spring clothes the plain 
with beauty. Lying low amid the broad white 
dunes of roiling sand at the extremity of the plain, 
they found all that is left of the magnificent city 
which Herod built in honour of Cmsar Augustus, 
and called Ca?sarea. Some fragments of its 
gigantic mole still remain, and of its stone theatre 
and hippodrome ; and along the mole projecting 
into the sea, the dismantled towers of the Crusad¬ 
ing fortres.s -which was erected on its ruins. 
Around these lonely memorials of long-vanished 
splendour stretch in spring, acres upon acres of 
the yellow marigold, a noxious flower to travellers, 
for it was found to occasion a very bad form of 
hay-fever. Early in April the jiatches of com were 
ripening under the scattered oaks, and the shag^ 
brow'n buffaloes were wallowing in the muady 
marshes; and on the shoals in Crocodile River the 
long brown reptiles which give it its name might 
be seen basking iu the sun. 

In the beginning of April the camp -was moved 
to the edge of the hills, and here they had an 
invitation to dinner from. Uie Emir of the 
Howarith Arabs, whose tents were pitched in 
tlie plain* below. They accepted the invitation, 
and found a large party asseiubled to meet them, 
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very polite and quiet in maimer. At 1 'p.m. enterprise and energy in trade shew the difference 
dinner was served in a large wooden bowl four between the religion of hope and progress and 
feet in diameter. The substratum of the feast the deadening benumbing mfinence of the fe^istio 
was composed of bread and vegetables, above Mussulman creed. The olive harvest had begun 
whioh was piled rice and roast-lamb cut into in the environs of the busy little^ toWn, and pic- 
small pieces, while over jdl vras poured an ample turescjuo groups of gaily-dressed women wero 
libatinn of melted hutter. Three brass spoons hard at work in the olive owhards, their babies 
wiffe courteously proffered to the English guests; being slung up the while in small hammocks 
Imt as they wei-e no longer strangers in the between the trees. In the beginning of November 
country, they boldly thrust their right hands the travellers left Bethlehem, and entered the 
into the savoury mess, and made a comfortable barren wilderness which stretches away on the 
meal west beyond the Dead Sea; their first desert 6amp 

Then came May. The com was reaped, the being pitched besulo the Greek monastery of Mar 
flowers were gone, and the treeless plain was Saba, a 8i>ot dreary and desolate almost beyond 
ngain a withered desert scorched with the fiery the power of language to describe. Its inmates 
heat of the sun, which made the survey party are Greek monks exiled for crimes or heresy, 
thankful to march south into a wild hilly country and Lieutenant Cornier scarcely knew which had 
where there were pleasant olive groves. The the more hopeless and fossilised appearance, the 
natives of this region had never seen an English- gliastly desert outside, or tliese living men within, 
man, and the ruins around owed their dilapidation slowly withering away—a dreary death in lifa 
rather to the destructive influences of the weather From this stony wilderness they marched to 
than to the hand of man. They were now com- .Jerusalem, the great centre of interest in Pales- 
pletely worn out by the lieat of the sun and the tine ; but while admitting its many fascinations 
fatigues of the campaign, and resolved to take a from an autiituarian jioint of view, our author 
few weeks of relaxation in a cool retreat in the j solemnly avers it to be iu his opinion ‘a very i 
mountains above Damascus. | ugly city.’ On two occasions during Easter he i 

Emerging from a rugged gorge in a chain of j was present in ihe Church of the Holy Sepulchre, j 
barren hills, the traveller suddenly secs beneath i and saw the ])ret:euded miracle of the Holy Fire, i 
bis feet a cool delicious paradise of murmuring j whicli the ignorant Syrian and Russian peasants j 
w'aters and shady groves, through whose masses i believe to descend from heaven. Tlui church, i 
of dusky foliage rise the white minarets and I •which is a large building, is crowded on these j 
domes of this ancient city. The architecture is ! occasions with pilgrims, and the scene is pecu- j 
not striking, for with the exception of the public j liarly striking from the varied nationality and 1 
buildings and a few private dwellings, Damascus i dress of the worshippers, and from the wild and | 
is built of mud ; and yet it gives to the stranger ! intense emotion which many of them exliibit. j 
an impression of imposing grandeur from the j During his stay in Jerusalem Lieutenant Conder • 
magnificence and beauty of its interiors. Tlie | prepared a map, shewing as accurately as possible , 
bouses are built round courts, which are pleasant ; the lie of the natural rock within the city walls j 
shady arcades of overarching boughs and trellised ! (Modern Jerusalem being built, as Captain Warren j 
vines ; the walls are covered with arabesques ; the i ami others have shewn, over the accumulated j 
floors are of tesselated marble; marble columns ! rubbish of the ancient city). By this and by | 
support the roofs of carved wood which run along j certain other investigations he was abhs to ilemon- | 
one side ; and water gleams and sparkles all > stratc that the confornuition of the ground is not i 
around, gushing from fountains of marble or ! radically dilfereut now from what it was iu 
alabaster. The shady narrow streets and gay ancient times; and h". was also led to reject the 
bazaars forcibly recall to the stranger the imagery sites of the Holy Sejmlchre and of Calvary as 
of the Arabian Nights. Here, unlike Cairo and not genuine. In the middle of November they 
Jorusalem, althongli tliere is variety enough in 1 left Jerusalem for Jericho, which is rcpre.sented 
the loungers and passers by, there is no Frank \ l\v a iiioUeru mud-built village called Eriha. 
admixture in the crowd, no undignified hurry, no i From this camp they endeavoured to fix tlie site 
bustling eager tread imjiorted from the lni.sy I of tlie wicked cities of the plain, and found a 
West All is oriental, from the Moslem lady j spot still known as Wady Amriych, a word 
who shuffles past in yellow slippers, to the i radically the same as the Hebrew Gomorrah, 
shawled Bedouin who eyes with stealthy glance ' They were equally fortunate with Ailtuah and 
the portly Kadi in long striped robe and huge Zeboiiu, but found no truce of Sodom, which the 
white turban ; while the gaunt Sofia, most fanati- neighbouring Moslems believe to be entombed 
cal of the followers of the Prophet, scowls upon beueath the sullen waters of the Sea of Lot, which 
the unveiled Maronite woman, as she crouches iu is the term they apply to the Dead Sea. 
an angle of the wall to avoid the huge camel, who The valley of the Jordan to which they next 
•with his swinging load of firewood sweeps the turned their attention is one of the most remark- 
narrow lane. able features of Palestine. Along its whole course 

BludUn was the name of the sanatorium in the it teams with wild life, its furred and feathered 
hills to ■which they were bound, a cool delightful denizens finding refuge in the cane and tamarisk 
spot, from which they made excursions to Ikalbec, brakes, the willow tluckets, and the tall papyrus 
a chaos of colossal columns apd broken porticoes ; marshes through which the river flows. Various 
and to Hennon, which Lieutenant Conder con- - theories have been started to account for the 
aiders to be the Mount of the Transfiguration. extreme depression of the lower portion of the 
In the end of September they -went into camp Jordan valley and of the Dead Sea. Lieutenant 
again at Bethlehem, which is now one of the most Conder, after a careful examination, refers it to 
flourishing towns in Palestine. It has five thou- volcanic and earthquake action, but considejs that 
aand inhabitants who are all Christian^ and whose the sea hac had its present limits from a period 
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not prior to the creation of man. It was early 
luring when they finished the survey of the 
Jordan volley, and the wide glaring wastes of 
white chalk-land were covered deep with luxuri¬ 
ant pastumgo,‘and were bright with patches of 
brilliant flowers, over which the lovely little 
sunbirds peculiar to the district hovered like 
living jewels. The weather was still occasionally 
stormy and cold, with bitter showers of sleet and 
hail; ^nd rheuinatisin and hay-fever attacked the 
inuch-^during survey party. Among the many 
Biblical sites which they were able to identify 
was Bethabara, the scene of our Lord’s baptism, 
a place about which there has been much dispute. 
Lieutenant Conder places it at one of tiie many 
fords of the Jordan, just above its junction with 
the Jalfld. During this campaign their com¬ 
missariat was not so well supplied as- usual: 
often after a hard clay’s work they could get 
nothing to cat but eggs and bread; and when 
meat was procurable, it was too olteu some patri¬ 
archal goat, whose ancient bones were scarcely 
worth the picking. lusutficient food combined 
witli rlieuiualism and cough at length reduced 
the gallant e.^dorer so much that he was obliged 
to return to England ; and during his absence Mr 
Drake, his second in command, had another attack 
of fever, and succumbed to it. 

In September 1S74, Tiieutenant Conder returned 
to I’alestinc and resumed camp-life, the tcmls of 
the survey jtarty being jutched near Hebron. 
Here they examined tlie cave ot IMuchpelah and 
tile massive wall which .surrounds it. Like many 
Biblical and Cluistiau sites it is a sacred slitine 
of the Moslems, who guard it most jealously. 
The t>ak of Mamre (‘oak of rest’) is still shewn 
standing among the vineyards north-west of 
Hebron ; it has' branches lifty feet long. A wide 
district of open wolds and arable lainl, dry and 
tnadess, but rich in lloe.ks and herds, runs north 
and west of Hebron, and forms the scene of many 
of David’s wanderings. It wits now autumn, and 
these lands, which are strcttdies of beautiful pas¬ 
ture in sju'ing, were now a ilesolate desert. The 
weather too, began to get stormy and broken ; 
rheumatism, the h>He noire ot tent-life in a vari¬ 
able climule, attacked even the liorses, and the 
party were forced to return to Jerusalem. 

In the beginning of March they moved to the 
warm spring of Engedi, the water of which is 
eighty-three degrees Fahr. They were here in the 
vicinity of the Deatl Sea, on whose de.solatc shores 
they sometimes found the pickled bodies of fish 
from the Jordan. From this camp they visited 
the magnificent ruins of the fortress of Masada, so 
graphically described by Josephus. In the begin¬ 
ning of Marck the desert survey was finished amid 
frightful weather, and then a good time awaited 
them and pleasant spring sunshine ; while they 
made the survey of I’hilistia and Shephtdah. 
Here tliey found and identified the sites of all the 
ancient cities of the Philistines—Gath, Ascalon, 
Gaza, Ekron, and Ashdod, and then went on to 
Galilee. 

An interesting chapter treats of the origin of 
the present Syrian peasantry, whom Lieutenant 
Conder considers to V^e the descendants of the 
ancient Canaanites whom the Israelites were un¬ 
able to drive out. They are a people who have 
many yirtues; they are patient, docile, sober, 
quick, intelligent, and brave; but they are igno¬ 


rant, immoral, and given over to the roost shame¬ 
less untruthfiuness. They have a proverb, ‘that a 
lie is the salt of a man,’ and yet their moral per¬ 
ceptions are not so blunted but that they c^n 
aldmire honesty and truthfulness in others ; for to 
the oaths in use in patriarchal times they have now 
added another, and swear when they are striking 
a bargain, ‘ by the woM of the English.’ Their 
houses are built of mud or of sun-dried bricks; 
and a peasant in comfortable circumstances has a 
carpet for the raised platform at one end of his 
house, and warm suitable clothing for himself and 
his household. His food is simple; he never tastes 
meat except at a feast, but lives upon unleavened 
bread which he dips in oil, or conserve made of 
grapes; to this he adds rice, olives, clarified batter, 
eggs, melons, and cucumbers, and in a time of 
scarcity mallows are eaten stewed in oil or sour 
milk. Many diseases, such as dysentery, oph¬ 
thalmia, fever, and liver complaints, affect the 
peasantry. Leprosy, which was common in Biblical 
and Crusading times, is common still, and is as 
incurable now as it was then. The lepers who 
cluster about the outskirts of the towns and vil¬ 
lages, and hoarsely <lemand charity from the 
passers-l^y, present a most ghastly and affecting 
spectacle. 

Barley and wheat are the ordinary spring crops, 
succeeded by sesame, Indian corn, melons, tobacco, 
and cotton ; in winter, beans, lentils, chick-peas, 
and otlier vegetables are grown. Indigo is found 
wild, and the list of fruits comprises olives, grapes, 
pomegranates, apricots, walnuts, plums, apples, 
mulberries, pears, (princes, oranges, lemons, and 
bananas. Sheep, oxen, goats, horses, and camels 
are the domestic animtils ; all except the last being 
small. 

Numerous tribes of Bedouins wander over Pales¬ 
tine, pitching their tents in the sheltered valleys 
in winter, and on the breezy uplands in summer. 
They have numerous flocks ami lierds, and the 
life of Abraham and his immediate successors is 
faitlilully depicted in the tent of an Arab emir 
of the present day. 


AUNT BARBARA’S PRESENT. 

IN TimEU CHAPTEBS.— CIIxVrTEK I. 

Towards the end of June 18—, Mr ForresteFs 
house in Grosvenor Place was the scene of much 
excitement with preparations for the approaching 
marriage of his eldest daughter. Tliis event was 
regarded by the family as one of more than usual 
importance, as Margaret or Meta, the pet name of, 
the pretty little bride-elect, now in her twentieth 
year, was the first daughter of the house who had 
lived to be married, for more than a generation; 
indeed the first who had survived her childhood, 
with the exception of Mr Forrester’s only sister, 
who was a confirmed old maid. This lady, who 
was known to a numerous circle as ‘ Aunt Barbara, 
had many peculiarities; but she had never made 
a pretence of being a day younger than she wasj 
and now honestly confessed to her sixty years, 
wore her own white hair, and candidly owned 
that she had never received an offer of marriage 
ip, her liftf—always adding that she should not 
have accepted it if she had. 
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. It iru iifajB BaRestsr, aeniot, to 

ipead tim 4il her brother’s 

hoiuei somewhat agaisst her 

her visit to be present at 
the wedding. Now) as she was 

wealth^y and tolerablj liberal in her expend!* 
it 1m certainly natural that the youthful 
Iwfde and her only sister—a bright lively girl 
three years younger than herself—should specu¬ 
late upon the nature of the present which they 
felt sure'must be foithcoming, to add to those 
already received from every other relation and 
friend of the family. Dora, the younger sister, 
was the more interested of the two, and expressed 
her opinion that either some gift more costly than 
any yet received was being prepared, or that Aunt 
Barbara would present a handsome sum of money 
on the occasion. 

One morning when the sisters were sitting 
together in the pretty moming-room which w'as 
appropriated to their special use, a knock at the 
door was followed by the entrance of Miss 
Forrester’s prim maid, who said; ‘ My mistress 
wishes to see Miss Meta in her dressing-room.’ 
Then making a demure courtesy, withdrew. 

‘ Now for it at last! ’ exclaimed Dora. * Do 
you think Meta, I may go too ?' 

*I think not,' was the reply. ‘You know how i 
particular Aunt Barbara is, and she did not | 
mention you, dear.’ 

On obeying that lady’s summons, her niece 
found her sitting bolt upright iu a high-backed 
chair, instead of the luxurious one which had 
been provided for her. She rose as Meta entered, 
and giving her a hard kiss, presented her with a 
purse—not an ugly brown leather one, as Dora 
had laughingly predicted, but a very elegant affair 
of her own knitting, ‘ There, child ! ’ she said. 

‘ You will find fifty pounds in it to buy a dressing- 
case. I have ascertained that no one else has 
given you one ; and as I wish my gift to be really 
useful, I wish you to choose one which will con¬ 
tain all your trinkets.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, dear aunt. But will not 
fifty pounds be too much to spend upon a dressing- 
case 1’ 

* Not at all, child! As “ Lady Davenant,” you 
will require a handsome one ; and as you have so i 
many ornaments, a strong jewel-case is perhaps 
just the sort of thing you ought to have.’ 

Meta promised very readily to attend to her 
wishes; and retiring with her new acquisition, 
hastened to tcUlier expectant sister the result of 
her interview with Aunt Barbara. 

Dora was delighted, and for a singular reason. 

‘ I om so glad,’ she exclaimed, ‘ that she has only 
given you fifty pounds, instead of the five hundred 
which entn nous it ought to have been, as now 
we can have the pleasure of spending it ourselves, 
and the sooner the ^better; so pray let us go this 
afternoon.’ 

‘But we may not go alone,’ urged Meta ; ‘apd 
mamma has the carriage too.’ 


‘Ob, 1 will find eseovt,' repUed Dora. ‘I 
have l^n longing to go out all the aunodng.’ 

It WM accordingly arranged that idteir own 
maid ^onld accompany them: and without 
informing any one else of theu; mtei&ioxui, they 
desired her, as soon as they were well out of 
sight of the house, to call a cah; and thmi, |wo1Ubly 
for the first time in their lives, were thus taken to 
Begent Street They alighted at the Oircui^ and 
greiftly enjoyed their walk, gazing at erery gay 
window till they arrived at the splendid emporium 
which was to be honoured with their patronage. 
Here the sisters were conducted into a spacious 
room, where such articles as they required were dis¬ 
play^ iu apparently endless profusion. The obse¬ 
quious shopman brought forward specimens of from 
ten to twenty pounds value, which no doubt he 
thought good enough for pedestrians unattended 
even by a footman; but he was told that some¬ 
thing more costly w'as required; and at last, having 
with unwearied patience shewn many more, Meta 
suddenly canght sight of a large and elegant 
casket standing quite apart from all the othera 
‘ That with the painting on the lid,' exclaimed the 
young lady, ‘is the most likely to suit me, if 
not too expensive, i cannot go beyond fifty 
pounds.’ 

‘ I do not think it is, ma<iam,’ was the answer. 

‘ We can lake rather less than the sum yon name, 
for that. The price is only forty-five pounds.’ 

‘How is that?’ said Dora. ‘It appears tome 
to be the hand.sorae.st jewel-case iu the room.’ 

‘ Well ladies,’ explained the shopman, ‘ that 
casket was intrusted to us by a lady who wishes 
to dispose of it, and was never made for less than 
a hundred guineas ; but as I have said, she will be 
satisfied with les-s than half, as for an article not 
entirely new, iiiclnding* our commi.s3ion.’ 

‘ Oh, pray let her have the sum intact,’ 
exclaimed imnetuous Dora ‘ 1 am sure juy 
sister will willingly give fifty pounds for such a 
beauty.’ 

‘ Yes, certainly, if on examination I find it 
perfect in every i)art; as you know Dora, Aunt 
Barbara would be greatly annoyed if she should 
discover in it any trace of former use.’ 

So the sisters sat down to examine tlm casket 
No flaw was to be seen. The jewel-drawers were 
lined with spotless nhitc satin; the silver-gilt 
fittings perfect; the richly-cut scent-bottles retained 
a faint odour of some delicious perfume ; but no 
other part of the beautiful box ajipeared to have 
been used. 

‘ To what address shall I have the pleasure of 
sending it ?’ asked the shopman, after a due 
examination of Aunt Barbara’s notes. 

‘ Don’t- have it sent,’ whispered Dora. ‘ Luev 
can manage to find a cab, I daresay;’ for which 
the maid was accordingly despatched. The casket 
was at once packed, and the shopman placed it 
opposite to the young ladies. When they were 
sealed, he asked wliat address he should give the 
driver. ‘ Hyde Park Corner,’ said Dora quickly. 

‘ We will give him further orders.’ 

As they drove off, Meta asked her sister why she 
had not given the address in Ml. 

‘Because he looked so curious about us,’ was 
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ber rep^. ‘t eajored diBappeintiiag th« sum; 
tiiotu^ lam dying ot cuziositymyaeU to laow tiie 
liialioiy o£ Aunt pm«iA’ > 

This little Izeak oCDoxaTa waa tim eanaa of anOk 
pfflndexi^ sfterwwfd*. 

When the girls reached home, they determined 
to dress for dinner at once, and then wait for 
Aunt Barbiu'a in the drawing-room, where she 
invariably made her appearance just half an hour 
before the dinner-bell rang. They then placed 
their .elegant purchase on a table ready for her 
inspection. Presently the rustle of her stiff silk 
dress was heard in the corridor, and she swept into 
the room followed bjr her mai^ whose daily duty 
it was to place her mistress’s chair and footstool in 
readiness for her. 

‘Aunt Barbara,’ exclaimed Meta, ‘do not sit 
down till you have seen your beautiful present. 
I am so anxious to hear what you think of my 
selection.’ 

‘ Tliink! my dear child,’ she gravely answered, 
‘ I think you nave been very extravagant; for this 
painting on the lid is on SJivres china, and is alone 
worth the money I gave you.’ 

Much pleased with lier bargain, Meta told its 
history as far as slio knew it. Mrs Forrester then 
came in from her drive, and pronounced the same 
judgment on the painting, which •was an exquisite 
portrait of Louise de la Valliffre. All agreed that 
it was provoking to know so little about it, except¬ 
ing Aunt Barbara, who pretended not to care ; but 
she w'as quite as curious as the rest. 

The following day brought Sir Percival Dave- 
iiant, who had been iuspcetiug some improvements 
ut his country-house for the reception of his young 
bride. He ■was of course told of her purchase, 
and his opinion required. He greatly admired the 
painting, and then set himself to examine the 
interior of the lid with considerable minuteness. 

‘ I am trying,’ he remarked, ‘to discover some 
secret spring, as I am sure these ivory panels 
must open, tliough the worllmanship is so perfect 
that no join can be discerned.’ He jiassed his 
linger carefully all round till one part yielded to 
the pressure and the door flew open ; and in one 
corner of the space thus revealed was a small 
piece of yellow paper, on which were a few lines 
■written in faded ink. This proved to be a 
marriage certificate. 

‘ This is quite romantic! ’ exclaimed Dora. 

‘ But seriously, Percival, is it not a dreadful thing 
to lose one t ’ 

He smiled at her question, and told her that 
generally it was not diflicult to obtain a copy of 
such a document. ‘ But this,’ he explained, ‘ I see 
attests a Gretna Green marriage, and might be 
diflicult if not impossible to replace, as such 
marriages are not now allowed to take place.’ 

‘Then,’ said Dora, ‘we ought certainly to do 
our best to discover the lady \o whom it belongs 
and relieve her mind by restoring it’ • ’ 

‘ At the same time relieving your own by satis¬ 
fying your curiosity,’ observed Sir Percival ‘laugh- 
ing. 

Of course the certificate was duly examined by 
every member of the family, and was the subject 
of all sorts of conjectures. But the next few days 
brought so many occupations to distract their 
attention from it, that the little document being 
restored.to its hiding-place, was scarcely alluded to 
again before the wedding, and. was for a* time for¬ 


got^ Indeed the neters thought ae ttddl cl 
fiheir anpzdachisg separation, th^ thev 
msmpk ^ m taU to dioeover the omt^. ei ^ 

On the 3(Hh hf .fyaljr ifiSir' PoKiival Davenoht 
Meta Fonder were nmrried nnder the happiest 
anspicos; friends on both sides approving; the 
young eonide themselves devotedly attach^ to 
each other. When all was ovar, the home-party 
was broken up ; Mr and Mii Forrester with Dora 
left to pay a round of long-promised visits, Aunt 
Barbara to return to her pleasant country-house. 
Two months later, the bridal tour being over, 
Dora joined the newly married pair at Dftvenant 
Court, their beautiful home in the Isle of Wight, 
where the sisters were once more happy in each 
other’s society. 

One morning towards the end of October, Sir 
Percival Davenant was as usual looking over the 
Titnes at the breakfast-table, occasionally reading 
aloud anything he thought likely to interest his 
companions, when he suddenly exclaimed: ‘ Here 
Dora, is something especially interesting for you. 
Can you guess what it is ? ’ 

‘Yes ; O yes, Percival!’ she quickly answered. 

‘ Some paragraph relating to that certificate, I am 
sure. Do make haste and read it.’ 

There was indeed a very conspicuous advertise¬ 
ment, leaving no doubt of its identity, and offering 
a very handsome reward for its recovery. All 
communications to be addressed to a Mr Kelly, 
Solicitor, Bedford How. 

‘ 0 Percival! ’ exclaimed Dora, ‘ do let us take 
it ourselves. We shall never hear any more about 
it if it is sent to town.’ 

But her brother-in-law thought the paper of 
so much importance that it should be sent imme¬ 
diately, and he could not just then leave home. 

‘ Surely,’ urged Dora, ‘ Meta is old enough to go 
with me without you. She is now a matron, you 
know ; and her new maid looks old enough to be 
her mother; so we shall be quite sjffe, dear 
Percy.’ 

After much hesitation, he was obliged to give 
W’ay to his sister’s arguments and his young wife’s 
unexpressed wish. The consequence was that, to 
the great surprise of their parents, the sisters 
arrived at Grosvenor Place by dinner-time the 
same day. The following morning the carriage 
was at the door immediately after breakfast to 
convey them to the solicitor’s chambers, where 
they fortunately found him in. He was a very 
solemn personage'; but with all his professional 
reticence, he could not conceal his intense satisfac¬ 
tion at the good tidings they had brought. 

‘ Of course,’ he remarked, ‘ I may not hint at the 
terms offered in the advertisement to you ladies ; 
but if I can do anything to serve yon, or make 
myself useful in any way, pray command me. 
You have rendered a most important service to 
a young lady for ■whom I have the greatest respect, 
and whose fortune and reputation were both in 
jeopardy by the loss of her marriage lines.* 

‘ In that case, Mr Kelly,’ said Lady Davenant, 
‘we will ask you a favour. May we have the 
pleasure of restoring them to her ourselves ? ’ 

‘ I will give you her address with much plea¬ 
sure,’ he replio'd, ‘as I am vure she will be 
delighted to thank you personally. In the mean¬ 
time, I will endeavour to see her husband, who 
will be still more rejoiced, if possible, to hear of 
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ll« 111)111 Ift MS VMUtm td bkmefov the 

lit Kellf t)|«a,wi:ot6 a feir lines ofintwdaction, 

sasd a&Qiesse^ ^Ws «ote to Mrs Mortimer, No.-- 

Stafiford Haee, Pimlit^; that snug little nest of 
houses so near the Palace and the Park, yet 
hiddsu from both behind the main road. 

Baring the drive Dora gave way to the excite¬ 
ment she had with difficulty restrained in the 
lawyer’s office, and chattered incessantly to lier 
sister on tlie subject of their adventure till the 
carriage stopped' at the house. A neat little maid 
received their cards and conducted them up-stairs 
to a small but pretty room on the first-floor, in 
w'hich a grand-pianoforte and n harp left little 
space for other furniture. Folding-doors, com¬ 
municating with a still smaller apartment, were 
open, disclosing amid other signs ot more domestic 
occupation, an infant’s pretty berceaunette, into ' 
which Meta could not refrain from peeping; but I 
it was unoccupied. She had scarcely resumed her 
seat when a young lady in deep mourning entered 
the room, and very' gracefully introduced herself, 
as Mrs Mortimer. Tall and fair, with finely cut 
features, and a profusion of rich golden hair' 
falling round her fac(> and throat in tlie beeuniing 
ringlets whirh fashion has since banished so 
inexorably, her appearance W'as extremely pre¬ 
possessing. Her countenance w.is very sad; her 
c.omplexion white as alabaster, till she saw Mr 
Kelly’s tvriting; then tluslnng to crini'on with the 
emotion it exeited, her trcmhling fiiigerf, eould 
scarcely open the note pre^ented to her by Lady 
Davenant, who hastened to her relief by telling 
her its contents. ‘It is your lost certificate, wliieh 
we have the great pleasure of restoring,’ she 
explained. i 

For some moments Mrs Mortimer was unable 1 
to speak ; but lier lovely blue eyes were raised 
with an expression of the most intense gratitude 
to heaven, and she thus looked—us the sisters 
aftcrw.ards remarked—exactly like tin* beautiful 
portrait on the casket of Louise di* la A’'allieic. ' 
When Mrs Mortimer had recovered her eoinposure, ' 
she could scarcely find words to express her 
thankful feelings to her visitors. ‘ You can have 
no idea,’she said, ‘how much 1 am indebted to 
you, and how I wish I could in any way repay 
you.’ 

* You can,’ replied Lady Davi-nant with some 
hesitation, ‘if you will indulge my sister and 
myself wdth the account of your loss, which cannot 
fail to be interesting to us.’ ' 

‘ 1 shall be delighte*! to tell you all particulars,’ 
she eagerly replied, ‘if you will excuse me till 
I have seen my husband.’ ' 

‘Mr Mortimer know's all by this time,’ said 
Dora, ‘from Mr Kelly, and will soon be with you, * 
dear Mrs Mortimer, so ’- 

‘Still,’ interrupted Meta, ‘I c.an so well under¬ 
stand that you will wish to meet him alone ; but 
I hope to-morrow you will allow me to fetch you ' 
to spend a few hours with us at Omsvenor Place, ' 
where my father and mother will be delighted to ' 
see you, and then we may perhaps claim your 
promise.’ 

The invitation was os cordially accepted as 
given, and the young ladies rose to take leave. 
As they were leaving the house, Mrs Mortimer’s 
children arrived from their walk iii the J’avk. 
Meta took the lovely but fragile-looking infant 


in her arm% while Bore nearly emothored his 
little sister witih kisses, a proo^ to which this 
miniature of her beautiful mother seemed to be 
quite accustomed. After linMiing for a few 
minutes with the engaging UttV oust, the sisters 
returned homo to Grosvenor Place in triumph at 
the success of their expedition. • 

4 WHIMSICALITIES. 

! There are few people who have not some 
: particular trait more strongly developed in them 
than in their fellow-beings. Characters are not 
like candles, shaped in certain-sized moulds.^ They 
have all their differing personalities, their private 
little foibles. Thrungli the woof of our mculal 
or moral textiue runs a tliiead of originality 
which renders the pattern of each distinctive and 
inimitable. No two are alike. The mark that is 
so ujiparent in one may l>e lucking in the next, 
but m Its place is visible an impress of another 
kiml. What one man trea-nres, may ho to his 
neighbour inhbish fit only for the du^t-hole. It 
is curious to observe the oc'-tuliic forms vhicU 
the individiulities ol many t.ike. The strongest 
miiulfil have ofltimesavun ol siipoislition huldeii 
away behind their iron nerves, 'riio most practical 
and hard-headed blush in euiiscious knowledge of 
a soft spot of romantic sentiment. An intellect 
high in att.iinnicnts and rich in culture may tonoh 
the level of eoiumonplace by means of a sinijdc 
almost childish idio-vnerasv. The follnwing 
examples uill serve as illu-tratious of the foie- 
going remarks. 

Mr 11-is a thorough man of husincss, j>roinpt, 

exact, and punctual, yet jmssessing a lieart that 
beats with generous sympathy, and a h.ind that 
knows how to give liberally. His donations 
to charities are nmuifieent ; and many a erm-- 
burdoned suul, many a tioubled mind owes to liim 
a gratitude too ileep for utterance, Ifis pceuli- 
luity- which however, leans greatly to the side 
of a virtue— consists in an econoiuie.il leg.ird tor 
string and ]).iper. lie po-,itively winces as though 
from bodily pain wlnm he sees a thoughtle.ss 
urehiii jmll out liis knife in order to solve the 
(Jordian knot. No stung must be cut.* It must 
be carefully untied. He is [lolitcness itself to 
fellow-pa‘-seugers in railway carriages if ho per¬ 
ceives them angrily tugging at the entangled 
ligature of parcel or paiiet. He blandly proffer.s 
his own a->sistancc to aid in the unravelmeut, and 
smiling satisfiictioa beams from his kindly coun¬ 
tenance ns the olcstinate knots yield to the touch 
of his patient fingers, lli'^ pockets contain nn odd 
assortmoiiL of twine of every length, quality, and 
description. Any piece that has been discarded 
and cast aside, he in.stimtly secures and adds to 
his hoard. Equally great is his respect for jiaper. 
He tear.s off the unsoiled half-sheets of letters sent 
to liim, and uses them for his own private corre¬ 
spondence ; and is equally careful concerning the 
brown paper he receives as a cover to parcels. 
While liberal in many matters, he thus shews his 
prudently economic habits. 









My Mend mw exMbity ft |>eottHairitijr efs, 
totftUjr different type* He li ft hsle beaartjr oM 
fellow of sixty odd years; ftad M# strength and 
vigour he aHributes to the constant and'copious 
use of cold »*water. ‘ See the firuits of it!' he 
exclaims, boring his muscular arm. * All my life 
I *ve drank it and bathed in it; and there’s not 
a sounder constitution than mine in all the three 
kingdoms.’ He has never had an illness; ho has 
never had to pay a doctor’s bill for himself. 
Eheumatism, gout, and neuralgia are maladies 
to him unknown. He once had a slight, a very 
slight cold, which ho ascribes to an unwise infrac¬ 
tion of his favourite principle. Being over-per¬ 
suaded by his wife’s fears, he, one intensely frosty 
January morning, took his matutinal douche 
somewhat tepid. ‘ And the result of that foolish 
act sir,’ he said irefully to me, when I condoled 
with him on the unprecedented* misfortune of 
a sneeze, ‘ is this confoundc'd influenza. No sir ; 
no ; no more warm baths for me. ^ It was the first, 
arid it shall be the last. T stick to m 3 ' old colours I 
closer thau ever.’ And he docs too, aiid carries I 
his theory so thoroughly into practice, that when 
staying at a small iim in the country his daily 

{ dungc was taken in an ice-bound stream ; he 
laving first to go through the preliminary opera¬ 
tion ol breaking the ice. He endeavours earnestly 
Imt unsuccessfully to make a convert of me. f 
candidly admit the truth and force of his argu¬ 
ments. 1 honestly admiio him as a s.ample of the 
excellence of his doctrine ; but I greatly fear 
that my nature is not suflicicntlv Rji.iitan to allow 
me to become a w'orthy and creditable disciple. 

There’sJ-again is never li.appy unle.ss he, 

is dosing him.self. lie is neither more nor less ' 
than a hpecie.s of animab d medicine-i lu'st. He ^ 
goes through a regular i-ourse of drug-taking. So j 
many pills before going 1(» bed, so many after j 
getting np, .so man}' belore, so man}' alter dumIs. 
When dinner isfinisbod out comes a large jiill-box, 
in the contents of ivliich all his guests are asked 
to particijialo. Tlien he has especially potent 
draughts and particululy recommended drops to ' 
bo taken at certain intervals. Hvery day he makes ' 
a careliil examination (>l himself--takes note of| 
the action of his pulse, observe.s tlie colour of his 
tongucj and closely scans the ajipearance of hi.s t 
eyes Hhould the state of tlrese organs prove un- ’ 
satisfactory, there ensues an crfra-ordinary absorp¬ 
tion of doctor’s atutf. Keally, to see one man I 
heroically swallowing so many nauseous com- ! 
poimd.s, gives one uneasy qualhis of conscience, > 
and provokes the inward'qiuTy, whether an oiler 
to a.ssist in the task is not an obligation entailed 
by friendship. 

Mrs L- is a charming woman, moderately 

young, and sufficiently attractive. But she is in 
a state of complete comfort only when her house 
is undergoing a putting in order. A spring clean¬ 
ing aces her in her glory. Then her little idiosyn¬ 
crasy has a fair field for expansion; and the amount 
of actual labour as well as vigilant superintend¬ 
ence which she succeeds in accomplishing would 
tender a loss energetic person limp and useless 
for a month. She does not however, confine her 
exertions to one particular season; the smallest 
pretext is seized upon as a sufficient excuse for a 
vigorous battle with ever-encroaching tiiust and 


irm%vitdiiig dirt; and floors are 
witado^ undmped, aweeping, mnJMm 
bing^ astdi panning axe the of 

day. Her <»irpet» are worn out less from laaxd 
wear than hara brushing. A duster is to her 
hands a more ffimiliar implement of industry 
thon a needle. Cleanliness that is spotl^, 
brightness that is dazzling, distinguish every 
corner and every article over which exercises 
control. 

A very worthy individual is my neighbour 

L-, and with sound enough views on most 

matters; hut his common-sense utterly deserts 
him when it encounters the subject of taxes. 
Government, the army, the navy, the police force, 
and various other expensive institutions of the 
British empire, W'hich have to he supported by a 
levy on the nation, are to most people facts plain 
and palpable. None the less however, do they 
fail to reconcile him to the frequently recurring 
demands of the collectors of taxes and rates. After 
a fa<«hion of his ow’n, he is a loyal subject, and 
w'onkl make an animal free-will offering of a 
hundred pound cheque to his sovereign did he 
think the royal exchequer required enriching. 
But to be compelled to disburse a tenth part of 
that sum provokes him to unwonted demonstra¬ 
tions of ill-nature, llis unreasonableness is quite 
amusing. 

A fancy for buying usele.ss nick-nacks character¬ 
ises Miss M-. She has a large collection of 

painted cardboard boxes, pretty to look at, but of 
no earthly good. Her dre-ssing-table is crowded 
with an assortment of china trays for holding hair¬ 
pins and trinkets. Her work-basket is filled with 
odd-shaped needle-books and pin-cushions, carved 
Bpoids for silks, and an overflowing abundance of 
every sort of needle-work instrument. Happily 
she has me.ans that allow her to indulge her 
whim. Nevertheless, it seems a pity to waste 
money ou the accumulation of sucli unnecessary 
trifles. 

1 happened to know a worthy little man now 
decea.sed, whose hobby was the (Irinking of toasts 
laudatory of persons present at any of his small 
dmner-pailies. On one occasion, where the com¬ 
pany consisted only of himself and two of his 
acquaintances, he stood up and be^ed leave 
to propose a toast, beginning with tlie word.s: 
‘’ffiicre is a gentleman pre.sent,’ and so carry¬ 
ing on for a quarter of an hour in fulsome 
tlittery of this distinguished personage, without 
mentioning his name until the very last, and 
ending with a proposal for all the honours. 
This passion for laudatory toasting of individuals 
is carried to extravagant lengths m various country 
towns. I have heard of one town in particular 
where the rule seems to be laid down, that all the 
guests ou festive occasions shall eloquently flatter 
each other in tura. Tecluiically, this is called 
‘buttering.’ Every man going to an evening 
entertainment of a society or club must be pre- 

E ared to give and take a good deal of butter. Per- 
aps there is not much wrong in this ridiculous 
practice. The butter is valued at what it is worth. 
It is not real, hut .sham butter, or what the grocers 
would call butteriue. 

Such are the few in.stancc3 nve have selected. 
They can be multiidied and added to ad infinitum. 
A rioser observation of ourselves and our fellow- 
beings will funiish further proofs that one and all 
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we are folks with fads—with some sort of odd 
idioByncaMBy ; and a knowledge of the fact should 
lead us to take a charitable view of our neighbours 
and their habits. 

LOSTAND FOUND. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 

Under this heading we have given at different 
times in this Journal a selection of stories relating 
to the loss and subsequent recovery of various 
articles As we believe these were well received 
by a wide circle of readers, we have pleasure-in 
giving a fresh selection, gathered from materials 
kindly furnished by correspondents in different 
quarters of the world, and placed at our disposal 
for this purpose. 

The two stories which immediately follow are 
banking incidents, communicated by an English 
^ gentleman now resident in Canada, and may have 
a sjjecial interest at the present tinie. 

My father was a brewer in a very large way of 
business in Newport, Isle of Wight, and of course 
a man particularly well known in that small 
country town. The events now related happened 
soon after the old I'reuch war, and long before 
the establishment of railways, money-order post- 
offices, tlie telegraph, and other modern con¬ 
veniences. Communication by mail Avas then 
under a very heavy rate of postage ; and all com¬ 
munications and pju-kages of above a certain 
weight had to be sent as ‘ parcels ’ by the coache-s. 
Hence bankers, goldsmiths, and others who were ; 
in the habit of sending valuable packages, when 
they could not find a responsible person willing to 
take charge of such articles, sent such parcels by 
private band in the luggage of passenger-s, rather 
I than go to the expense of carriage and run the 
risk of loss by the guard. 

My father bad repeatedly carried bankers’ parcels 
containing large sums from Newport to London, 

! and brought back similar parcels in return ; but 
fearing any further responsibility, he at length 
declined all such future commissions, except those 
from his own bankers, and these lie could not 
well refuse. His business called him a good 
deal to London; and as he was methodical and 
orderly, he got his full address engraved on a 
heavy brass plate, which was firmly riveted to 
the end of his black leathern portmanteau. 
This was in the days of Bank of England one- 
pound notes and other paper-money, and these 
securities answered instead of specie with the 
country banks; so that there was a constant 
passage and exchange of money-parcels between 
the country banks and their London agencies. 
On the occasion in question, a money-parcel had 
been duly taken to London and delivered; and the 
recipients inquired when- the party (my father) 
was to return, in order that they might remit the 
usual reply-parcel. The answer was that his 
stay was uncertain, and he begged that the bankers 
would if possible find another messenger. But 
just as my father had all his luggage packed except 
the black leathern‘portmanteau, a clerk arrived 
from the banking-house with an ominously large 
parcel, whose square fol^Ungs of strong paper axd 
weU-ee&led string-baiula conveyed the unpleasant 


idea that it was one of more than ordinary 
value. At first the parcel was altogether declined; 
and it was not until the clerk had assured the 
intended carrier that it had already been eulvised 
to the Newport bankers as sent’by him, Huit it 
was accepted, and thrust into the portmanteau. 
Meantime the coach was delayed, the coachman 
and guard remonstrating loudly; and my father 
was finally hurried into the inside of the coach, 
having in the first place desired the ‘ boots' of the 
inn to deposit the portmanteau in the boot of 
the coach, which being under the feet of the 
coachman, was considered the safest place. 

The coach arrived at Portsmouth, whence the 
sailing-packets transferred the passengers to the 
Isle of Wight across the Solent There were at 
tliafe time no steamboats ; and Avhen the wind and 
tide were contrary, the passage, although only of 
five miles, often took from two to three hours to 
accomplish. Great indeed was the dismay when 
on unloading the coach the black leathern port¬ 
manteau could not be found. Tiic coachman and 
guard were strictly interrogated, but to no pui- 
pose. All that couhl be ascertained with certainty 
fronx the coachman and the box-seat jjassenger— 
both of whom were beyond susjxiciou—was tliut 
either one or other of tlicm had had their feet 
on tlxe cover of the boot the xvliole night, and that 
no single article had been removed, nor liad the 
boot been once opened. 

Clearly then, the only thing to bo done was 
to write to the London bankers and to the. inn¬ 
keeper, with a strict charge to find out from the 
‘ boots ’ Avhat he had done Avith the iHWtnumteau, 
and to await event.s. On examinatioix, the ‘ boots ’ 
declared that he had put the gentleman’s port¬ 
manteau into the coacii as he had done many 
times before, and that he had at the same lime 
attended to the re-st of the luggage. The reply 
of the London bankers was, that every inquiry 
possible had been made Avithout discovery, juid 
that the jiarcel contained ten tliousand pound.s 
of Ikmk of England notes, payment of which they 
had stopped. 

This Avas a pleasant story to go to the country 
bank with, and as it wtu', not a very large conccni, 
the loss (should loss occur) would be almost 
ruinous. My father met the partners and slated 
the facts. Some proposed advertising ; but as the 
nan»e and address in full was on the portmanteau, 
and as the owner was so well known us a public 
man, it was thought be.st to Avait and see what 
might turn up; all parties acquainted with the facts 
being strictly charged in th(! meantime to keep 
the matter absolutely secret, and that nothing 
whatever should be said outside. In spite of all 
this, my father felt that he was in a most disagree¬ 
able position, especially when the rumour went 
round every gossiping tea-table in the town that 
Mr --liM been intrusted with a parcel con¬ 

taining ffen thousand pounds, which not being 
accountable for, he had mafie away with. 

Things went on in this way for some weeks, 
when one night after all had retired, my fatlmr 
was startled by a violent knocking at the front 
door; and on his opening his bedroom wdndow, 
which was almost directly above the door, and 
hailing the intruder, he was answered by the 
welcome shout: * Is that you, Mr —— ? and have 
you lost a portmanteau t I have one heae in my 
hand with your name on it; and as the tide will 
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only serve half an honr longer, and my vessel 
must soon be tinder weigh, 1 ventured to knock 
you up.’ 

‘Have you any one with you?’ inquired my 
father. • * , 

‘Yes,’ replied the man, who was the master 
of a coasting schooner; ‘ my cabin-boy.’ 

‘ Well, tell him,’ said my father, ‘ to go' back to 
the schooner, and let the hands take her down 
the river, and wait for you at Cowes. You shall 
join her to-morrow. Meantime, I will pay all 
charges.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said the captain, ‘ Come down and 
take in the portmanteau, and I will see you in the 
morning.’ 

‘ No ; that will not do at all,’ was the reply. 

‘ You must come with me at once ; and don’t let 
that portmanteau out of your hand for a minute, 
—it is of more value than you think ; and I will 
be do-wn directly.’ 

He dressed and came down, and took the captain 
and his load away to the banker’s house ; knocked 
up all hands, and sent out for tlie other partners, 
before he would allow a word of explanation to be 
said. When all were assembled—‘ Now,’ said my 
father to the captain, ‘tell these gentlemen just 
how yon became possessed of the portmanteau ; 
and by all means assure them that my hands have 
never* touched it since it came into your po.sses- 
sion which the captain at once assured them 
was the case. 

The captain’s story was, that while lying in the 
Thames at London waiting for a return coasting 
freight, he bad visitcrl all the warehouses where he 
was likel)' to find any goods for the Isle of Wight, 
when one of the warehousemen said : ‘Isle of 
Wight—flo you know tlie ydace, and also New¬ 
port!’ The captain replied that he knew both, 
and almost every man in the town. ‘ Widl then, 
you may know this man and the black leathern 
jiortmanteau w^as produced. ‘ O yes,’ said the 
captain, ‘ I know him well, and have goods for 
him on board the scliooner. 1 will take charge, 
and pay anything there may be for warehousing.’ 
The warehouseman made a small charge ; said 
he did not know how the trunk came there, 
but that he was glad to be rid of it; and the 
captain carried it olT ; and in due time it arrived 
at its proper destination, as described. 

‘ Nqw,’ said my father to the senior partner, 
‘tak3 this key, and open the trunk. I do not 
know whether the parcel is there or not; all 1 
know is that I put it there, but under protest at' 
the time.’ 

The portmanteau was opened, and the parcel 
found with all its seals intact. The captain was 
dismissed for the night wifb a charge to call at the 
bank the next day; and my father returned to his 
bed the happiest man in the world. 

The next day, in pure self-defence the story had 
to be told all round the town, so as to silence the 
gossipers. The captain called at the bank the 
next day, and received as a reward a sum beyond 
his expectations, and which found the schooner a 
new suit of sails. 

How the portmanteau came to be transferred 
from the bo(i of the coach to the warehouse, was 
never explained; which I consider not the least 
curious feature of the story. No one seemed to 
know anything about it, nor indeed were many 
inquiries made. * 


Not long after the foregoing affair happened, 
the senior partner of the bank in questira died, 
ared the surviving partners determined to close 
the concern whilst the debts due to it were good, 
and to retire. • When such an object is in view, 
all the existing notes in circulation have to be 
paid in gold as they are returned, and the 
debts due to the bank have to be collected or 
compromised, or otherwise settled. My father 
had been left executor to the deceased partner; 
and as he (the executor) was an excellent man of 
business, he was both necessarily and otherwise 
greatly consulted in the matter of ‘winding up.’ 
The closing had taken place at a most favourable 
time ; and at length the only business to be com¬ 
pleted was the redemption of the notes, for which, 
until they all came in, the office had to be kept 
open. A t first they came in quickly enough, then 
more and more slowly ; and at length the surviv¬ 
ing partners insisted on writing off the whole i 
outstanding claims to ‘ profit and loss,’ and retiring 
altogether; but to tliis my father would by no 
means consent; he said he did not believe in ‘ lost 
bank-notes,’ for even in case of a fire the owners 
would save their money. 

During all this time some years passed, and still 
the notes dropped in now and then. At length the 
final list of the missing notes was made out, and 
there were many that bid fair never to make 
their appearance. But there was one sum of 
upwards of two hundred pounds, ivhich had been 
paid out about fifteen or twenty years before, 
entirely unaccounted for. The notes were of 
large amounts ; the numbers were consecutive ; 
they had all evidently been paid to one person, 
and had never reappeared. My father consented 
that if these notes could be accounted for, he 
would close up at once ; but in the meantime 
they would w'ait some time. This had not been 
decided more than a few weeks, when one day 
my lather was hastily summoned to the bank, 
as the missing sum of upwards of two hundred 
pounds had appeared. 'The notes were payable 
‘ to hearer,’ and of course must have been legally 
at once paid ; hut all concerned felt a curiosity to 
inquire where the absentees could have been for 
nearly twenty years. The presenter of the notes 
w'as a respectable farmer’s widow; and on being 
civilly questioned, after some little hesitation 
stated as follows: 

‘My poor husband, - of -, was killed 

about twenty years ago. His horse fell with 
him on his journey home in the night, and 
the poor man’s neck was broken, and he must 
have died instantly. He was- brought in, in hi» 
riding dress, and taken to his bedroom; and all 
hope being gone, he was prepared for the grave. 
His dress was, as usual with the better sort of 
farmers, a hunting-coat, leather breeches, and 
boots. The breeches were new, and I put them 
away, hanging them up in a wardrobe in the 
attic storeroom, as I could not bear to see them. 

I had searched the pockets, as I thought; and 
we found some loose money, and also nis watch, 
80 that he had not been robbed ; and this pre* 
vented a closer search. So the matter remained, 
until a short time ago, my eldest son, having 
grown to man’s estate, discovered the leather 
hreeches; .and as they had never been worn 
htflf-a-dor-en times, and w'ere to all intents as 
good as new and very handsomely made, I 
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consented to their appropriation. But something 
Seemed to ui^ me to search the pockets, which 
I did; and in wh&t was known in that article 
of dress as the “secret fob-pocket,” I found this 
bundle of notes. I was very glad, to do so, both 
for the valne (for we are not so well off as we 
used to be), and also that it relieved my husband’s 
memory from a suspicion of gambling; for on 
inmiiring into his affairs, it was found that he 
had on the day of his death drawn a large sura 
from the bank, which could not be, and never 
was accounted for until the present time. But 
this discovery has happily relieved his memory 
from the only stain winch was on it’ 

Of course the notes were at once exchanged for 
gold, and the poor woman congratulated. This 
enabled the banK. accounts to be closed. But on 
making up the final balance, every one was 
astonished at the small sum (comparatively) of 
missing notes; which shews how few bank-notes 
are really destroyed while in actual circulation. 

The late Bishop of L- was entertaining a 

party of guests at his house, when he was called 
away to see a sick friend residing in some neigh¬ 
bouring hamlet The interview being over, the 
Bishop looked at his watch and found that he 
must take a short cut tlirough the fields instead 
of the usual road, to enable him to get home in 
time for dinner. On his arrival he found that his 
watch was missing. Although much annoyed, he 
said nothing about the matter. On the following 
day he was again sent for to see his friend, anil 
again had to return through the fichls. Whilst 
getting through a gap in the hedge, to his surprise 
he found his watch suspended by a twig. At 
dinner he told thestory to his guests. One of them 
asked : ‘ And was the watch qiWig, my Lord ? ’ To 
which he wittily replied: ‘ Yes, but my only sur¬ 
prise sir, was to find that it wasn’t fjonc.' 

The late W. W-, M.P. for London, whilst 

staying in Kent at the house of an old friend, lost 
his watch and seals, it was sux>posed in some 
part of the demesne. Nothing could be heard of 
them. Six months afterwards ho was again, at 
Christmas time, a guest, and observing something 
glisten amongst the logs and brushwood—u.secl 
instead of coals in the dining-room—found his 
long-lost property. The strange part of the story 
is that the labourers who collected the brushwood 
should have missed seeing the watch and seals. 

Instances of rings having been lo.st and re¬ 
covered from fish that had swallowed them, have 
been already quoted by us : here is another. 

In the year 1559, as Mr Anderson, a merchant 
and alderman of Newcastle-upon-Tjme, wa-s lean¬ 
ing over the bridge at that place and handling 
his ring, it fell into the river. Some time after¬ 
wards his servant bought in the market a salmon, 
in which, on being cut open, the lost ring was 
found, and most unexpectedly restored to its 
owner. The ring, in recognition of the singular 
incident, had a fish engraved under the signet; 
and for a long period of yeps it remained in 
possession of the descendants of Mr Anderson. 

The following story relates to the finding of a 
lost dog under most exceptional circumstances, and 
comes to us from a member of the Lohdon Mio- 
fiionary Society, stationed at Antananarivo, in the 


island of Madagascar. ‘ I had occasion during the 
year 1877 to leave the capital of this island on an 
exploratory journey to some uncivilised tribes 
inhabiting the south-western parts of the island. 
Much of the country I passed throuflh has been 
traversed by no other European, and I nearly lost 
my life in the attempt to open up communication 
with the coast. As I am a very sound sleeper and 
had to sleep in a tent, I took with me as a com¬ 
panion my little dog Gip. He is not handsome, 
would have been dear at a shilling, and suffers 
from partial paralysis of the hind-legs. He is 
however, an affectionate little creature, and we 
became quite attached to each other as we went 
along week after week. He was a little over a 
year old when we started, and h^e had never been 
five miles firorn home before. We proceeded due 
south for nearly a month, and then turned west 
through some very wild parts, and across an unin¬ 
habited tract of country fifty miles broad. IVlien 
more tlian three hundred miles from tlic cajiitul 
“ as the crow flies,” and perhaps four hundred by 
road, I lost the dog, on Monday morning, August 
27, 1877. As my course lay much farther south, 
I could not return tf) seek for him, and none of my 
men were hold enough to make the attempt among 
such wild people. I gave him u]t for lost. 

‘About a month after, I pa.s.sod through the 
town again, on the return journey ; but I could 
hear nothing of Gip. 1 arrived in Antananarivo on 
Thursday October 18th, and there, to my intense 
surprise and gratification, I found the little crea¬ 
ture alive and well! How he found his way 
home is more than I can imagine. My wife tells 
me that he arrived in the capital at 10 iwi. on the 
night of October 3d. He was a mere slielcton ; 
and our great house-dog, with which he had been 
on tlie most friendly terms for a y<;ar liefore, 
positively did not know him, and drove him out of 
the yard. The serA'ant.s called for a hatcliet to kill 
him, imagining him ttj be a mad dog, when fortu¬ 
nately by his fawning and whining, he mafle him¬ 
self known. How lie got food for tlie more than 
five weeks in such a country, is to me a marvel; 
and it seems incredible that he could have found 
bis W'ay for four hundred mile.s—a road, or rather 
track he had only once traversed before, liaving 
also to run the gantlet of the numeroiLs curs 
infesting nearly every town on the road. He is 
now alive and well, and has quite recovered from 
the privations of Ins long dreary journey.’' 


THE BUTTEllFLY—AN ALLEGOEY. 

FUOM THE FBENCn OF AM’HONSE I'E LAM.'lKTiSE. 

Bobs with the spring, to die when droops the rose, 

By zephyrs wafted tlirough the lucid air. 

The young flower’s breast thy coueh of brief repose, 
Thou coy Bacch.mt of all that’s sweet and fair— 
Spuming the earth with wings of wondrous hue, 

To mingle with the everlasting blue. 

Lo ! such tlic butterfly’s enchanting fate ! 

How like Desire that restlcs-s roams Ijclow ; 

Finds here no fount whence joys enduring flow, 

And soars to heaven its longings there to sate I 
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IDEAS ABOUT OLD MAIDS. 

BT A LADT. 

I BEG leave to observe that I am not an Old Maid, 
and therefore do not write from prejudiced views 
or esprit de corps. But I have lived long enough 
to remember many a possible old maid when in 
the bloom of her ‘ sweet seventeen,’ and to have 
noticed the subtle transformations effected by 
the finger of Time. Were it not that with a 
certain order of minds truth is readily sacrificed 
1 for the sake of a joke, I should find it difficult 
to imagine how the vulgar idea of an old maid 
became established as the artistic, theatrical, and 
even literary type. If we tak(! up an illu.strated 
book or newspaper, especially where the designs 
are intended to be humoroips, and a spinster of a 
certain age has to be depicted, we see her as a | 
matter of course gaunt and hideous, sour-looking! 
and ill-dressed, and almost certainly with ‘ spec- j 
tacles on nose,’ In fiction and the drama, if poor ! 
slie is described us envious and spiteful; if rich j 
as the easy prey of (hisigning flatterers—unloved I 
except by feline favourites, the laughing-stock of 
the young, the neglected by the world. 

But if* we look into families, into the real 
human life which is throbbing all around us, it j 
is a far different picture w'hich presents itself. ! 
The old maid is not unfrequently one of the' 
noblest figures in the family group. She is 
generally a personage who makes sacrifices for 
others; if rich she is often a Lady Bountiful in 
even a better sense than that commonly under¬ 
stood by the term; and if poor and what is 
called dependent, she is pretty sure to’ be the 
indefatigable good angel of the family. We have 
known some estimable maiden ladies of this type; 
their age crowning them with glory. How fre¬ 
quently is the old maid the ever tender nurse in 
sickness, the careful housekeeper if need be, the 
alternate instructress and playmate of the children, 
the wise counsellor of the young, and the trusted 
conjidanif of the old. There is generally a very 
sweet humility about the genuine old nfaid; and 


by genuine I mean one who has accepted her 
position as definite and absolute. Sbe knows 
herself to he in a certain sense of less account 
than wives and mothers; and if thoughtless and 
unsympathetic people occasionally m^ke her feel 
that they are of the same opinion, she bows to 
their judgment. She does not even resent the 
half-contemptuous pity which is sometimes made 
apparent by those who take it for granted that 
she laments her destiny, and would have had it 
otherwise if she could. Here and there probably 
there may be a case where such pity is deserved, 
hut with a large proportion of single women it is 
far different. 

If vre knew the heart-histories of many old 
maids we should find them characterised by the 
purest pathos and a life’s most elevating discipline. 
Often does a woman remain single because she 
is faithful to an idea! Perhaps some happy 
dream of girlhood was broken by death or 
estrangement—perhaps she has never met the man 
who fully realised her aspirations, and whom in 
perfect fealty she could feel herself able to love, 
honour, and obey. Whatever men may think on 
the subject, that last word ‘obey’ has a grave 
meaning to thoughtful women, who, conscious of 
a‘soul of their own,’ are a little terrified at all 
obedience may involve. Other women there are 
of gentle and more yielding natures who have 
formed an ideal which in real life is never approxi¬ 
mately reached, though this blass only desire to 
find the idol worthy of their adoration and 
obedience. At anyrate the woman who remains 
single rather than make a ‘ half-hearted ’ marriage, 
is worthy of all honour. 

But there is worse than half-heartedness to 
apprehend. The newspapers almost daily report 
cases of neglect, and even savage crueltyi of 
husbands towards their wives. These sorrowful 
cases are not confined to the humbler sections 
of society. Judicial inquiry shews that they occur 
in what are termed the higher and respectable 
circles. Cap wo wonder, then, that women of 
a (delicate turn of mind, and who are not positively 
dependent on matrimony for a subsistence, are 
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i Apt to fihrmk from incamng a risk, and ulti¬ 
mately to rqect a married life should circum- 
stanc^ off^f If they be wrong in their deter¬ 
mination, let men and the law together bear the 
discredit 

Let ns also consider the number of ‘single 
women of a certain age ’ who are filling positions 
, of high responsibility and important trust Look 
at the multitude of school-mistresses and teachers 
of various denominations who are in many cases 
the mainstay of venerable parents, and not unfre- 
quently of orphaned nephews and niecea Authors 
and artists also of note have been and are of the 
sisterhood ; and coming lower down in the social 
scale, how commonly is the most valued domestic 
servant unmarried. How pleasing to witness 
cases of noble integrity and self-sacrifice in female 
domestics, who from attachment to their old 
mistresses, prefer to remain celibates for life. As 
faithful housekeepers, nurses, assistants in various 
capacities, they pass not only a blameleas but an 
honourable existence. Several instances of this 
kind have fallen within our knowledge; and it 
is gratifying to see by obituaries, how the loss 
of ^ese aged and iaithful ministers to domestic 
comfort ia truly mourned by their friendly 
employers. ' 

In these days it is an acknowledged fact that 
there are far more women than men in the 
country; also there has arisen within the last 
thirty or forty years a great change in public 
opinion with regard to the dependence and inde¬ 
pendence of women, and both these circura6tance.s 
ought to sweep away—as one wipes writing from 
a slate—the false and malignant type of the Old 
Maid. A generation hack, in what may he called 
the upper middle class, it was taken as a matter of 
course that the women of a family were to be sup¬ 
ported by the men. When a daughter was por¬ 
tionless or nearly so, a dying father would leave 
her as a legacy to his sons, with full i)ersuasion 
I that she would be duly cared for ; and the families 
of professional men were reduced from comfort to 
penury by the death of the bread-winner just as 
often then as they are now. But it was only 
in cases where there was exceptional energy of 
character that the ‘young lady’ or the ‘single 
woman of a ceitain age' thought herself otlier 
than hanily used, if not slightly disgraced, if she 
had to exert herself for a maintenance. 

Happily public opinion on such matters is 
now greatly improv^ All right-raiudetl people 
I applaud single women who make honourable 
careers for themselves, who ‘ find their work and 
do it' And there is plenty of woman’s work to 
be found waiting to be done, work that is essen¬ 
tially feminine and suited to her powers. We are 
not speaking now of wives and mothers whose 
first duties are in the home sphere, hut of single 
women who are too conscious of their capacities to 
sit with folded, bands and be as the lilies that 
‘toil not, neither do they spin.’ Nowadays rich 
women «f energetic character are often among the 
busiest of mortals, and these women have the 
keenest sympathy adth, and admiration for, their 
more forlorn sisters who toil perhaps primarily 
for independence, hut who also love their work 
and execute it cbnscientiously. In fact every 
such woman not only elevates her^lf, hut by 
insenribly raising public opinion benefits her 
sex. 


To despise an old maid was always a mean 
stupidity; and now it is really an absurdity. 
It would be indiscreet and invidious to mention 
the names of the Hving, but every thoughtful 
reader will recall the Old Maid! who are pro¬ 
minently before the worid as wise benefactors 
and teachers, helpers of the wetik, and pioneers of 
progress in many directions. If unmarried women, 
as some think, occasionally bring a degree of 
ridicule on their sex by a fussy forwardness to 
assume the political position of men, such are 
merely exceptional cases; and it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether the blame for these eccentricities 
is not frequently more due to th^ crotchets of 
politicians trying to inako capital than to any 
deliberate feminine intention. All sensible women 
know how to make themselves respected and 
useful without trenching on duties that Would 
only bring embarrassment. 

Literature in the jiresent and the past owes 
much to unmarried ladies. Of the dead, we may 
only mention Hannah More and Joanna Baillie, 
Maria Edgeworth and Mary Bussell Mitford, as 
old maids the world delighted to honour, and 
whose happy influence has extended far beyond 
their own generation. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XVni.—MADJ PROPOSES. 

Sir Lucies Larpent had made up what he took 
to be Ins mind. It might well be believed 
that, for purely rational purposes, such persons as 
Sir Lucius have no minds at all. They do not 
reason. To them the faculty of concrete thinking 
appears to he as much denied as the power of 
flying. But in a halting and irregular fashion 
they do think a little, and feci a good deal, and 
the insolvent baronet had weighed the pmv and 
cons, 80 far as his limjted scope of mental vision 
could bike them in, and he had made up his mind 
that he would marry Maud, Yes; he would marry 
her, and at once, or at least as soon as milliners 
and lawyers would allow, and there would be 
an end of it. 

Personally, Sir Lucius very much preferred his 
‘ bachelor freedom.’ Plenty of money, a few years 
more of London, of Norway yachting, or grouse¬ 
shooting, trips to Paris, and scampers to Italy, 
with the run of certain celebrated country-houses 
within the confines of Britain, constituted an 
earthly elysium that he was loath to lo.se. But 
then, as he argued with himself, beggara, even 
with a handle to their names, cannot be choosers. 
Married life was slow, of course ; but then in this 
case the chains would be plated with gold. Old 
Lord Penrith might be expected to do something 
very handsome for the favourite niece whom all 
believed to be the destined lieiress of his largo 
estates. ' And tlien, the Dowager! Could it be 
possible that he, Lucias Larpent, shoqld by the 
simple process of placing a golden circlet on a 
slender girlish finger, become an eldest son in 
property as well as in bare fact? Sir Lucius 
thought so, and was prepared to act utod his 
conviction. With this intent he sought Maud. 

Now, girls are so often accused of angling for 
men—accusations not perhaps invariably calum¬ 
nious—that when a man plays the part pf angler 
j his strategy has at least the merit of surprise. 
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Maud was surjMrised when her cousin, whose pre¬ 
ference of late for her society she had attributed 
in part to cousinly regard, and in ^rt also to 
the fact that Llosthael Court was out a dull 
country-houjite it a dull neighbourhood, came to 
her and said: ‘It's no use mincing matters. If 
it wasn’t for your sake, Maud, what on earth do 
you imagine could keep a man in such a dungeon 
as this house of my mother’s here ? Or what could 
he find to do, unless indeed he jumped over the 
cliff, and made an end of it ? ’ 

‘1 am afraid you do find it a little dull,’ 
answered Maud, with innocent hypocrisy. She 
began to be afraid that her kinsman meant to say 
something—something that would necessitate a 
serious answer—and she thought no harm if, by 
that verbal fencing in which the daughters of 
Eve excel, she could prevent the dreaded word 
from being spoken. A proposal from Sir Lucius 
w’as the very last thing in the world that she 
wished to hear. But Sir Lucius did not intend 
to allow himself to be put off by young lady-like 
jiarrios of this sort. 

I ‘ Dull! ’ he 8.aid. * If it W'asn’t for you, Maud, 
i I’d cut my throat, or ship on board the first vessel 
i hound for anywhere, that would take a good-for- 
I nothing like myself before the mast; I would 
I indeed!’ 

1 It was not u happy hit. Something of a smile 
j flickered about the corners of Maud’s pretty moutli 
I as she pictured to herself the skipper who should 
be injudicious enough to take this white-handed 
selfish Sybarite as a sailor on board his ship ; 
and it may he that the contrast between the 
baronet’s feline nature and Hugh’s simple manli¬ 
ness suggested itself as an echo of the words. The 
baronet saw the smile, and it nettled him. 

‘Upon my word, Maud,’ he said, ‘you are hard 
upon a fellow. I do feel as if you owed me some¬ 
thing fur keeping me here all this time.’ 

‘ I —I keep you here ! 1 do not understand,’ 
faltered Maud. It was coming then. She could 
not t)revent it now. In the wliirl and turmoil of 
Loniion society it is hard to fun a declaration into 
flame, and easy to smiff it 0 ^ 1 ; hut at Llosthufcl 
Court things were diflerent. 

‘ C!ome, dearest,’ said Sir Lucius, trying to take 
Maud’s hand, ‘there ought to bo no nonsense 
between us two. You must know; yt»u can’t help 

seeing how fond I am of you, or’- 

‘Cousin, you are laughing at me, or you are 
very much mistaken,’ interrupted Maud, drawing 
back her hand. 

‘ Laughing, hey?’ said the baronet, in an injured 
tone. ‘To me, at anyrate, my dear, it is no 

laughing matter. Here have I been moping ’- 

‘ Upon my word, Cousin Lucius, you are very 
polite to tell me how weary you are of my society,’ 
said Maud, trying to turn the affair into a jest 
‘ No; but of everything except your society, 
Maud, love,’ said Sir Lucius, coming nearer, and 
speaking in the most insinuating tone that his 
practised voice could comuiand. ‘I’m no great 
speech-maker, I know, and fine language is not 
much in fashion nowadays; but if you like it, 
Maud, I ’ll go down on one knee, as they do on 
the stage, to tell you how much I love you, and 
how I long to call you my wife.’ 

He was a handsome young fellow, in his way, 
this imi»cunious baronet, and had a ^pleasant 
smile, and fine eyes that shone pleasantly too, 


wheP th« laddfig devil that harboured there ke^ 
hidden for a while; but his fascinations ©f look 
and manner, and the plausible accents of his voio^ 
were thrown away upon Maud Stanhope. 

‘ Cousin Luciu%’ said she, gently but firmly, ‘ I 
am sorry to give you pain % my refusal, but I 
have no choice—you have left me n© choice—^but 
to answer your proposal plainly, and I must say 
“No” at once. It is bettm’ tlmt there should be 
an end of such an idea for ever.’ 

‘You don’t mean it, Maudf’ said Sir Lucius, 
half incredulous. ‘ You only say it to tease me, 
or because it is pretty and missyish to say “ No ” 
before you say “Yes.” ’ 

‘ There is nothing missyish about me, if the 
word implies insincerity or affectation, cousin, as I 
think you ought to know,’ answered Maud with 
perfect steadiness; ‘ and I do mean what I said 
just now, I assure you.’ 

‘ Come, come, my love, this is too bad! ’ ex¬ 
claimed Sir Lucius, not only startled and annoyed, 
but reproachful too. ‘ You know we two were 
always meant to come together; that all the family 
planned it—even before my first somewhat un¬ 
fortunate alliance—and had counted upon our 
marrying as an event quite certain to come off 
some day. I’ve always felt myself that you and 
no one else belonged to me, Maud dear.’ 

It was not altogether a judicious speech. It 
may not be quite politic for a suitor to tell a high- 
spirited maiden that she has really no choice in 
the matter, and that her acceptance of him is, for 
family reasons, a foregone conclusion. Maud’s 
colour rose, and her tone was cold,^^ and almost 
sarcastic, as she replied: ‘ Either you are under a 
delusion, Lucius, or some one has been kinder 
and more thoughtful on my behalf than I knew 
of, since it seems that my destiny has been decided 
without my being consulted on the subject, I, 
at anyrate, do not at all feel as if I belonged to 
you; and if you please, you will consider the 
answer which I was compelled to give you just 
now as a final one.’ As she spoke she rose from 
her chair. 

‘You are angry with me, Maud,’ said the 
baronet bitterly ; ‘ but, on my word, it is 1 ’- 

‘ No; not angry,’ she said, interrupting him; 
but as she spoke, she was gone. 

Sir Luciu.s looked after the girl until the door 
closed, an ugly frown upon his face. ‘ I ’ll bring 
you to your senses yet, my lady !’ he mnttcred 
between his sharp white teeth as he ground tliem 
together. lie sat still for a few moments, and 
then rising in his turn, went straight to the 
Dowager’s study. Lady Larpent, who w'as going 
through the neatly arranged columns of an ac¬ 
count-book, pen in hand, laid down the pen as 
she saw the unusual signs of agitation on her son’s 
face. ‘ Anything wrong, Lucius ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Yes, there is,’ returned the baronet, tlirowing 
himself into a chair, and irritably tossing back 
the dax’k hair from his forehead. ‘ Mau*i has 
treated me ill, motiier—confoundedly ilL It’s 
no secret, I believe, that I care very much about 
her, and that sort of thing. Well, I have asked 
her to be my wife, and she has given me my 
dismissal, by Jove! as if I'd beep a lack^,’ 

‘You should not take “No” for an amwer so 
easily,' said tlie Dowager, knitting her brows. 

‘Vot such a fool as that,’ returned the baronet 
‘ The more I pressed her though, the more she got 
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m h&t till ksl ^ iwept out of 

iSie toam * tanigeciy ^ueeit. Z foel it, I can 
toll yon, iiAd It *« «i^ame, Brother, ao intolerable 
shame! * 

liUG&m mot merely spoke in the tone of on 
imjnmd man, bat he really did feel a sense of. 
iinnsy. In the set he lived with, marrying was 
seldoin spoken of except as an act of self-sacriRce, 
430.1110 man’s part at least, which was to be classed 
as generous or foolish according to circumstances. 
An d he did feel as if, in proposing to Maud so 
recently, he hed done a very handsome and 
indeed chivalrous thing, which deserved a becom¬ 
ing recognition on the part of the young lady. 
Maud Stanhope hod not looked at tliis in a proper 
light, and Sir Lucius was almost honest m his 
indignation against the cavalier treatment with 
which his liberality had been met. 

The Dowser only half sympathised with her 
son’s very evident annoyance. She was of the old 
school, and he of the new. In that early day 
when she had formed her fixed ideas as to the 
fitness of things, women were accustomed to 
regard themselves as the sought instead of the 
seekers, and young gentlemen of high pretensions 
as to rank or wealth had not as yet learned to 
stand on the defen.sive against fair candidates for 
matrimony. But she knew that matters of this j 
sort had altered very much, and she could almost 
understand that her son had customary and | 
fashionable grounds for his present state of irrita- . 
tion. He was perhaps the poorest of poor baronets ' 
—an assertion not to be unreservedly made, for { 
there are many members of our strange hereditary i 
knighthood who are grievously out at elbows—but 
then it rested with her to make him rich. And 
he had a coronet in prospect; for would he not 
be Lord Penrith, when the present baron, his 
uncle and Maud’s, should die? And Maud’s 
dowry would be splendid, and her pro.spects 
grand. 

‘ I will speak to dear Maud,’ said the Dowager, 
after a brief consultation with her weighty brows. 

‘ She is the best girl in the world, the dearest and 
truest She knows I am her friend, and liave her 
welfare at heart Leave it all to me. Wait and 
hope, Luciufl; wait and hope ! ’ 

* CHAPTER XIX .—AB AMDA.S.'iADRD.S.'l 
EXTRAORDIXAUV. 

It is curious how the matchmaking instinct can 
blind good women every day to the mischief 
they may do when they strive to join hands that 
are best unlinked, and to weld together hearts 
that have no single throb in common. Why did 
Mrs Perkins and ner three good-natured daughters 
toil and slave and scheme, with such absolute 
abnegation of self, to wed Angelina Brown, the 
Manwester heiress, to young Edwin Pitzscamp ? 
Mr Fitzscamp was legally and conventionally Hon¬ 
ourable, it is true ; but then he was over head 
and COM in debt, would have robbed his dearest 
friend any day for a ten-pound note, and veas not 
on speaking terms with his father Lord Kcamp- 
ington. Poor Angelina was stupid perhaps, but 
innocent and honest, and she and her sixty thou¬ 
sand pounds deserved to fall into better hands 
than those spendthrift ones of Fitzscamp, 

Lady Larpeutwas so shrewd, that her conscience 
was not quite comfortable as she set forth in 


search of Maud her niece, to do her eon's errand. 
But she lulled it to sleep with those moral 
anodynes of whicl^ it is to be feared, we most of 
ns keep a stock in store; and bv the time the 
interview began had almost pemiadedfherself that 
the most proper arrangement in tlie world would 
be a'matrimonial alliance between Miss Stanhope 
and her kinsman Sir Lucius. She thought, as has 
been previously said, ill of her son, and well of 
Maud. But then her son was her son, and blood 
is thicker tlum water, and it would steady Lucius 
to be tied for life to such a consort as sweet Maud. 
And without stopping to consider whether the 
possible advantage to be gained was worth the 
price to he paid for it, Lady Larpeut buckled to 
her work. • 

‘ Maud, my dearest, you have made wur old 
aunt very, very unhappy,’ said the Dowager 
feelingly. This w'as not quite a true statement. 
Lady iJarpent was not unhappy ; but only bent 
on bringing about a match between two persons 
remarkably ill suited to one another; yet Maud 
was touched. Her aunt had been very kind to 
her since the imforgotten days of her childhood. 
To make her aunt unhappy, even in theory, was 
distressing to her. 

‘ I mean—-about Lucius,’ said the Dowager, by 
way of explanation. 

‘Has he- spoken to you, then?’ asked Maud. 

‘Yes, my dear, he has indeed,’ replied the 
Dowager ; ‘ and I can tcdl you that lie has taken 
very much to heart the answer you gave him. 
You know, my pet, how much I love you both. 
He is my own son, and you have always been as 
dear to me as a daughter. Why cannot you two 
understand each other, and learn to be happy 
toother / ’ 

Maud did not reply save by a gesture of nega¬ 
tion. 

‘ Lucius really loves yon,’ pursued the Dowager, 
warming to lier work, sexactly as a barrister forces 
on him.self a sort of mock-belief in the client whom 
he know's to be a ra'^cal, ‘I have never seen him 
so earnest before—never. His sinciTe wish is to 
make you hai)py. Your love, my dear, is all he 
wants to ste.i'ly him for ever, and to give him 
a pnrpo.se in life and an olyect for exertion. He 
is clever, you know.’ 

‘ I always thought so. I always thought he 
could make a name in the world,' if he pleased,' 
returned Miss Stanhope, glad to gratify*her kiivl 
aunt by some .safe praise, as she considered, of her 
son. indeed, that Lucm.s had abilities fitted to 
win diistinction, if only he w'ould condescend to 
use them, was a cardinal article of faith in the 
family. Many a languid coxcomb other than he 
is similarly credited by admiring aunts and sym¬ 
pathetic sisters with the power to become Premier 
or Lord Chancellor, if lie would but take the 
preliminary trouble. 

‘ lie could—he could ! ’ repeated Lady Larpent, 
mentally scoring a point in the game; ‘andit only 
i-e&ts with you, my own Maud, to make him what 
you will, and to be proud of his success. I’d 
take cave he had a scat in parliament,’ added 
the Dowager, as confidently os she would have 
pledged hersedf that he should have a carriage or 
a service of plate ; ‘ and then, you know, he must 
he in the House of Lords some day. It would be 
a good thing for you, love. It would b« a good 
thing for him. Money, title, connection, just as 
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should ht. iM w»m and hiio, Atom 

* Toll Mm zrothMg fcom me, dear Anat LarpenV 
said Maud ^en|ly but resolutely, ‘except wnat I 
hare told mm already. 1 am sorry to give him 
pain, and doubly sorry to vex you, but what he 
wish'es can never, never be 1 ’ 

‘Why not V asked the Dowager, her expressive 
brows beginning to quiver and dilate at this unex¬ 
pected opposition, reople accustomed continually 
to have their own way get to consider any check 
or thwarting as a sort of Use-majeste or petty 
treason. 

‘ Because,’ said Maud simply, ‘ I do not love 
Lucius—not, I mean, as I ought to love my 
husband.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said Lady Larpent cheerfully. 
‘Of course you nave not been used to think of 
him in that way. fie spoke to you suddenly, and 
with nothing to lead up to it, and the whole thing 
was a surprise. But Maud, my own pet, that is 
a matter which might ibe trusted to right itself, 
and which every day will improve. I am an old 
woman, and have seen a good deal of the world, 
and I can assure you that love comes quite as 
often after marriage as before it.’ 

It may be tliat Maud Stanhope was of a more 
romantic temperament than Sophia Lady Larpent 
had been gifted withal. Or it may be that the 
advice to take Sir Lucius her cousin for better for 
worse, in the hoiie that it might be for better, 
savoured too much of the hazardous to be con¬ 
genial to her taste. She merely shook her head 
sadly, and again intrenched herself in what she 
felt to be a strong position. ‘I am sure I do not 
love him as 1 should like to love my husband, if 
1 had one.’ 

And for the moment Lady Larpent was puzzled. 
She returned to the charge however, with new 
arguments. 

‘You ace, my <learest Maud,’ said the lady- 
paramount of Llosthuel, ‘ we ought not to live 
entirely to please ourselves. I am sure you will 
agree with nw* there. Now, both your dear 
mother and your uncle Lord Penrith, have, as 
I happen to know, looked with favoumble eyes 
upon this marriage; and would be sadly disap- 
jiointed if they thought it was never to be. it 
would keep the jiropcrty and the ancient title 
from going asunder.—Ah, you shake your pretty 
head, my dear; but there cannot be a doubt 
that my lord will leave you every acre he has 
to leave. Poor Lucius will have but the bare 
rank of Lord Penrith. Not but that I should 
do something for him at once,’ she hastened to 
add, ‘if ho married a wife of whom 1 could 
approve.* 

‘Then I hope,’ said Maud pertinaciously, ‘that 
he will find—find some one to love him and to 
make him happy, whom you too would like, aunt. 
But it cannot be Maud Stanhope!’ 

‘Pray, may I ask, are you in love with any¬ 
body else ? ’ demanded the I)owager abruptly. 

Maud grew crimson. ‘I—no—no—1 do not 
love anybody—at least J think not,’ she answered 
confusedly; and the quaint simplicity of the reply 
reassured the old lady. 

‘I think not too, my child,’ she said, kissing 
Maud on the forehead. ‘And I ought not to 
have made you blush by such a question. But 
why not make luy boy happy, and myself happy 
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too, tos tiudi matter, by tm little word, «xid 

It would be sttch a pleaenTe to me to 

have yon both to stay with me here at Lloethitel; 
and I riudl feel so lonely when you leave me 
Maud, now thed Edgar and Willie are gone to 
school: for of couttol cannot keep Lucius always 
at my apron-strings here in Cornwall. Or, if you 
would like London better, we could live there 
for half the year at least Do think better of it, 
Maud.’ 

‘Give me a little time,’ pleaded Maud, stag¬ 
gered but not convinced; and the Dowager, who 
had perhaps heard of the old French adage as 
to fortresses that parley and women who listen, 
purred contentedly as her ears drank in the wel¬ 
come sound. Of course Maud should not be 
hurried—no, no. It had all been so very sudden, 
and she needed not to give her answer that day, 
or the next, or next week even. Let her think it 
over; and in the meantime, might not Lucius, 
poor fellow, be comforted by a scintilla of hope ? 

‘ It would make him so happy, Maud.’ But 
Maud, though she had been w’eak enough to plead 
for delay, could not be brought to send any sort 
of message to Sir Lucias. She would think it 
over, she said ; and with this Lady Larpent, after 
a good deal of kissing and many affectionate 
exjire'tsions had been employed, was fain to be j 
content. i 


LAND TELEGRAPH LINES. 

THEIE CONSTRUCTION. 

In our country at the present day, land telegraph 
lilies are a feature of the landscape as well known 
as roads or railways. They are to be foimd inter¬ 
secting it in all directions. From the metropolis as 
a central ganglion, they spread over the land like 
a great system of nerves, ramifying to all places 
of human activity, even to the most remote High¬ 
land villages. Yet only forty years ago there 
was not a single line in the British Isles, or even 
in Europe, if we except a short experimental 
arrangement at Gottingen. A person who died 
forty years ago, if suddenly called to life in our 
day, would regard the operations of our telegraphs 
as little bhort of the miraculous. In the first 
place, he would be hopelessly puzzled to account 
at all for the wires which met him everywhere, 
and it would be amusing to hear him conjecture 
their purpose. On being told that they were 
{ electric telegraph lines, he would most likely be 
as ignorant as before; for although in his time the 
telegraph was foreseen by leading scientists as a 
great result of the future, the general public had 
uo knowledge of its importance. If he were a 
ghost of an inquiring disposition, he would wish 
to know the rationale of electrical communication, 
and the name, use, and nature of the lines he 
saw before him ; and, indeed, it may fairly be 
asked whether his informer thus far would not 
then be himself puzzled in turn. 

The rapidity of growth of the electric telegraph, 
and its own occult nature, combine to render its 
mode of action, to say the least, but vaguely 
' understood by the people at large. The notion 
I that the electric power is very mysterious, has 
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to Iti iwdhadlaa!' ttfoceasee that electricity is Mnnkh aaade the valai^e that the 

wculi It k im agcsaw that can neither be seen earth itself ojij?ht adfantageouBly fbaro the i^n 
nor handled of ttaelf; but its observed eflfects are part of the curcoit, and ta^ the ^aot of the 
pto laid fbiking. When we look only at the incoming wire. In 1839 the to line im made in 
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nor handled of ttaelf; bat its observed effects are 
phdn imd thiking. When we look only at the 

mfooifest effiMk at electricity, the opemtion of the v. _ . - - .. ., 

telegraph becomes exceedingly simple to compre- Wmt Dravtoo, a distance of thirteen mim U was 
hend. In the present paper we wish to explain formed of six copper wim msolated by hem^ and 
as clearly as possible the rationale and construe- incloaed for proteotioa iu iron tubing, which was 
tion of land-lines, in the same way as we have buried in the ground along the railway. It was 
in former papers explaitied that of submarine thus an underground line, but ww imptOTeriy 
cables; and in doing bo, we shall do our best to insulated. In 1842 Messrs Fotheigill and Cooke 
make omselves intelligible to all. first supported the wire on poles, properly in- 

Every telegraphic circuit is made up of the sulated from it by conical props or insulators of 
battery, the ^ or sending instrument, the xoire, earthenware; a practice destined to universal 
the receiving imtrmtieni, and the earth itself, extension. In 1844 the first line in America was 
The battepr generates the electric cunrent; the key erected from New York to Washin^on. There 
admits it into the wire at the will of the operator ; are now several million miles of lano-iincs in the 
the wire transmits it to the distant station, and civilised world, similar throughout except in 
the earth conveys it back again to the battery; points of mere detail The largest single line is 
while the receiving instrument at the distant the great Indo-European w’hich stretches from 
station interprets its effects into intelligible Thorn in Prussia, vid Warsaw, Odessa, and Tiflis, 
signals. It thus completes the circuit from one to Teheran in Persia, a distance of two thousand 
•pole or outlet of the battery to the other. TJiere eight hundred and fifty miles, 
need be no limit to the extent of the circuit The In the early days of telegraphs the wire was of 
wire might be taken to the ends of the earth, and copper ; but for certain important reasons it was 
if led into the ground there, the current wouhl 1 soon found better to employ iron wire instead, 
find its way back to the battery, or at least it Iron wire is now used everywhere. The best is 
would seem to do so by its eflects. This con-' drawn from rods of the purest Swedish charcoal 
ducting power of the earth is a curious factor in ' iron. To prevent it from rusting, the wire was 
all tedegraph work, a message being as dependent formerly dipped when red-hot into linseed oil; but 
npon it as it is upon the actual wire itself. Unless it is now galvaniseti, that is to say coated with 
there be a complete circuit of wire and earth, the zinc by being dipped in the molten metal, 
operations of the most expert clerk would be in Telegraph posts are usually of wood. In Europe, 
vain. larch and red-fir spars are employed ; in America, 

By w'orking the key according to a code of chestnut and cedar. To prevent decay, larch 
signals, the operator controls the currents he lets posts are impregnateil with sulphate of copper in 
into the line; and their effects on the receiving all their pores, and those of red fir with oil ot 
instrument at the distant station are deciphered creosote. The butt-end which enters the ground 
in terms of the same code. Since the current is likewise often chaned. In America, timber is 
returns by the earth, it is necessary, in order to so rife that the poles arc never soprejiarcd. They 
make the circuit complete, to keep the wire and range from twenty to sixty feet long lu Eugland; 
the earth apart throughout the entire length of tlie but in India, where broad rivers have to be 
line. Unless this be done, the current would escape I spanned,'masts of a hundred feet are somelimes 
to the earth at the point where they touch, ami 1 used. There are usually about tliirty pofits to 
take the short-cut back to the battery. From end the mile of wire. In countries like Canada, where 
to end the line-wire must therefore be insnlohd the range of temperature is from SK)'^ Fahrenheit 
or separated from the earth. Of all known sub-1 in summer to 20" below zero in winter, the linos 
stances the air itself is fortunately the best insu- will expand and contract four or five feet in the 
lator. To insure therefore that the wire will be mile; and therefore the posts are placed nearer 
insulated from the earth, it is only necessary to to each other than in more eiiiiable climes, 
support it properly in the air. But the ordinary Formerly telegraph u ires ami poles were subject 
materials of construction, wood, iron, and stone, to much'damage from lightning. Now however, 
are not sufficiently good insulators themselves; each pole is protected by an iron wire from tho 


therefore if the wire were simply supported in 
the air by these substances, the electricity would 
escape by them to earth, and no messages could 
be transmitted or received. To overcome this 
difficulty, and thus prevent the electricity from 
leaking from the wire to the ground, a specially 
good and rimd ncm-conducting substance must be 
inteiposed oetween the wire and its supports. 
These wmlators seen on every telegraph post, are 
knobs of glass or stone-ware. The wire is attached 
to them, and they support and insulate it from 


ply supported in ground to a tew inches above the top, where it 
electricity would ends in a point. By this apparatus lightning is 
0 messages could conveyed harmlessly to the ground, in the same 
'o overcome this manner that it is conveyed down steeples and 
i electricity from chimney-stalks. Iron posts are coming more and 
•ound, a specially more into use, especially in Asia and parts of 
ubstance must be Africa and South Ameri^ where good umber is 
nd its supports, scarce and the climate trying to wood. Iron poles 
degraph post, are are five times more costly tnan wooden ones, but 
e wire is attached they last at least ten times longer, so they may bo 
insulate it from a gain in the end. They are certainly the more 


the post; and hy .these and by the air, an over- elegant, light, and manageable of the two kinds, 
head line is insulated from the earth. The insulators are fixed to iron brackets bolted to 

There are many interesting facte connected with the top portion of the pole. Poles entirely of 
those who first endeavourea to tom the subtle wrought-iron arc coming into use in Germany, 
fluid to practical account They are light, cheap, and datable, and are 
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t»tiiided on gnmite l4oc3tt. fo tKnne Ibtfest 
ot ^witcttclaod, India, «nd Teocas the nrtfes am 
8tt|>pcHrted from living trees bv swinging insalatcMm, 
wnicb keeptbeu |>c»ition when the trees sway in 
the wind, do not stiain the wires. In cities, 
posts are inconvenient, and the wires are umplv 
fixed to walls, as in the Catacombs of Paris and 
nnder railway bridges, or 8U|^orted on house-tops 
by short poles and orackets. 

The insulators are the most important point in 
the construction of a line. In Europe, porcelain 
or earthenware insulators are almost everywhere 
in use; whereas in America glass is pr^erred, 
although Europe long ago abandoned it. Not 
only must the material of the insulator be an 
excellent non-conductor, but its shape must be 
such that dust will not lodge on it, and it should 
be repellant of moisture. Water is a good con¬ 
ductor, and a film of rain or dew on the surface 
of the insulator acts as a conductor. It should 
therefore dry quickly in the sun; its surface 
should be rounded, glazed, and without flaw. In 
England, brown earthenware insulatois are more 
connnon than those of white porcelain, because 
oiicaper. All insulators, whether of glass or clay, 
or other substance, have generally the shape of 
an inverted cup. The under hollow is sheltered 
from rain, while the out''ide may be wet. An 
iron shank fitted into the hollow serves to fix the 
insulator to the bracket or cro.s8-arm carrying it 
on the pole ; and the wire is attached to a groove 
in the knob or top. Between the wire and the 
bracket of the pole there is therefore interposed 
(he full thickness of the insulator, and the whole 
outer and inner surface. Any leakage of elec¬ 
tricity from wire to pole must iherelore either 
liiid its way through the body of the substance, 
(if over that length of surface. lu Varley’s 
insulator, which is one of the best of its kind, the 
hollow is shaped like a double cup, so as to 
<loubk* the interposed surl'.ice. In wild countries, 
insulators are olteii hitoded with iron for protec¬ 
tion against inpiry. 

lu tonsiriicling a line, the ground is first sur¬ 
veyed and the mechanical details Sidtled. The 
eite of each post is then markeii out by a peg 
driven into the gi'ound, and the work of constriic- 
tiuu liegins. A gang of men dig or bla-t out the 
]iost-holes in advance ; another gang fix the 
insulators to the po-ts, and erect them in thi' 
holes. The wire is uncoiled from a drum along¬ 
side, and strained to deaden or kill its excessive 
sp”inginess. It is then drawn tight between 
two poles, and bound to the insulator. The 
difl'erent lengths of wire are jointed together 
by a peculiar twi.Ht called the 'Brituuuia Joint, 
which is overrun with solder. In this way the 
work proceeds. When broad rivers have to be 
crossed, the wire is floated over on a raft, and 
strained between tall posts called masts. If the 
river is too wide for a single air-span, recourse is 
had to an under-river cable. In parts where the 
posts are exposed to strong gales, or at sharp turns 
where the pulls of the wires on the post do not 
balance each other, the posts require to be stayed 
with iron wires or wooden struts founded in the 
earth; and sometimes double or triple posts 
braced together are adopted. A land-line requires 
very little testing in the course of its erection; 
but alt the materials are carefully tejted before 
begiiming; the posts and the wires for strength ; 
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In many xei^»«0b% irtma aiislines «xe 
to citleB; they rapidfy deteriorate in the ae^ 
atmosplmre; t^y am emn fealty, and axe mom- 
over very unsightly. Undergro^d lines have 
tiim*dfonne ti^ea their place; and in Ziondon alone 
there are some three thousand miles of these sub¬ 
terranean nerves. A line buried in the earth is safe 
from the dangers of the upper air; but it is not so 
easy to get at when repairs are needed, as an m- 
Une. The earliest experimental under^ound line 
in England was laid in 1839. It was of eopper wire 
insulated by a covering of hemp, and inaosed for 
protection in iron and lead tubing. like all the 
other earliest attempts elsewhere, it failed through 
insufficient insulation. In 1845 a Royal Commis¬ 
sion was appointed in Prussia to consider the 
advisability of laying a system, of underground 
lines. Gutta-percha as an insulator was then 
receiving attention in Englantj^ Werner 

Siemens recommended its adoption to the Prussian 
government. Three thousand miles of gutta-percha- 
covered wire was accordingly laid; but failed 
entirely after a few years ; and underground Maes 
were abandoned in Prussia in favour of air-lines. 
Similarly in England, the Magnetic Telegraph 
Company laid gutta-percha-covered wires between 
Liverpool and Manchester; hut had to replace 
them piecemeal by air-lines. Now however, that 
technical experience has accumulated, subterranean 
lines are taking a useful place in telegraphy. The 
German government has various underground 
lines of communication between Berlin and the 
western frontier; and there is now a postal tele¬ 
graph line of conductors, inclosed in stoneware 
pipes, between Liverpool and Manchester. 

The subterranean wires are without exception 
of copper, covered with gutta-percha, laid on in 
several coatings; and sometimes tape, soaked in 
Stockholm tar as a preservative, is bound over 
all. They arc inclosed for safety tind cleanlineas 
in pij^ies of iron, lead, or stoneware, and buried 
a foot or two underground. There is no objection 
to water entering the pipes—it is rather preserva¬ 
tive of gutta-percha -but sand and dirt must be 
kept tint, lu London the jiipes are of iiun, and 
oi various diameters, according to the number of 
wirc'i they have to contain. A four-inch pipe holds 
one hundred and twenty wires. They are laid 
under the pavement twenty inches deep, and near 
the curb, so as to be out of the way of passengers 
when being repaired. Along the line there are draw- 
hoj. ris and joint-boxes alternately, two hundred yards 
apart, each having a cast-iron lid flush with tha 
pavement. I’lie wires are drawn together through 
the pipes from the draw-boxes in lengths of four 
hundred yartLs, each end of the bundle of lei^ths 
being drawn two huudrinl yards in an opposite 
direction to the other end, from the draw-diox as 
a centre. The London wayfarer sees almost daily, 
as he hurries along the pavement, the drawing m 
or out of the wires, the open joint-box and Uie 
jointer at work with his spirit-lamps for soldenng, 
and for softening the gutta-percha ; while a light 
van stands by with the battery and electrical 
apparatus for testing the work as it proceeds. Each 
se^ion of four hundred yards is tested for insula¬ 
tion, re.si8tance, and for conductivity of the copper 
^ire ; and after it is jointed on to the rest the 
line, these tests axe repeated for the whole luae. 
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If the reaoit is as it should be, the next section is 
then joined on. 

Subtemneati wires ore little subject to faults or 
leakage as compared with air-lines. A number 
of spare wires are usually drawn into the tubes 
sdong with the otbem, to supply the place of those 
becoming defective. When these are used up and 
& wire breaks down, it is necessary to draw out 
the lot in order to repair it, and as this frays 
the gutta-pei’cha, it becomes needful sometimes to 
renew the whole. While the sudden atmospheric 
changes, so frequent in England, cause the insula¬ 
tion of our land-lines to vary very irregularly, 
subterranean, like submarine lines, are tolerably 
e.xempt from tliis disturbance, being in general 
uniformly surrounded with water. 

Though every care is taken to prevent the 
electricity from leaving its legitimate path the 
wire, the leakage is nevertheless more or less 
constant, even in the weather most propitious 
for its transit. Tims on a lino from London 
to Edinburgh not more than three-fourths of 
the current sent out reaches its destination. 
The remaining fourth has oozed out in some 
mysterious way. In wet or foggy weather not 
more than a fourth will escape leakage. The 
resistance of a well-dried insulator is e(iual to 
about a million miles of what is termed ‘ number 
eight ’ line-wire; hut a shower of rain may sud¬ 
denly diminish this a hundredfold, and when the 
sun shines out again it rapidly recovers its old 
value. We thus see how the insulation of an 
aiivline may he subject to sudden fluctuations; 
and as every insulator steals away a portion of 
the current, the signalling instrument requires to 
he adjusted to suit the altered conditions of the 
line. 

To maintain the lines, both overhead and under¬ 
ground, in efiBicient working order, regular periodi¬ 
cal tests are taken of the resistance of the Avires to 
the passage of the current, and tlie amount of 
leak^e to earth. When Wits occur, they are 
localised by proper tests, like the faults in sub¬ 
marine cables, and the lines inspected for their 
discovery and removal. In another paper we 
shall describe the vmhing of land telegraph 
lines. 


AUNT BARBARA’S PRESENT. 

IN a?HREB CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 

The following afternoon brought Mrs Mortimer; 
a note being despatched to ask her husband to 
join the pm-ty at dinner. He proved a very 
agreeable companion to Mr Forrester; and both 
husband and wife were considered great acquisi¬ 
tions to the circle. In the coarse of the e%'ening 
Mrs Mortimer gratified them by relating the 
simple story wliich led to their acquaintance. 

‘ To plead my excuse,’ she began, ‘ for such a 
marriage as ours, I must try to explain the misery 
of my position in my father’s house before I 
consented to it. I was the only daughter of Mr 
Wyndham of Rosemere in Shropshire, a fact 
which in itself prejudiced my father against me. 
The estate had for so many generations, though 
not entailed, descended in a direct line fro&i 
father to sun, that he could not endure the idea 


of not having a male heir ; and as time rolled on 
without the fulfilment of his wishes, his temper 
became almost unbearable to my dear mother and 
myself. Still we were happy in ejeh other’s 
society, till, to my inexpressible grief, her death 
separated us for ever in this world! For long 
after my btu’eavement I was perfectly inconsolable ; 
and it Avas some relief to my sorrow when my 
father announced his intention of sending me to 
school at Cheltenham. The new life, occupation, 
and the society of young companions helped to 
restore my spirits ; but when at the approach of 
the summer vacation others were rejoicing, I alone 
dreaded my retuni to my desolate home. Still I 
looked forAvard hopefully to the time when I 
should take my place as mistress of my father’s 
house, and supply as far as possible my dear 
mother’s place to him. Judge then of my bitter 
disappointment when I received a letter from him 
to inform me of his approaching marriage, and 
giving me leave to be present at the ceremony 
or not as I might feel disposed. 

‘ In a passion of grief I declined the cold invita¬ 
tion, and gladly accepted one from my most inti¬ 
mate friend at school, Miss Mortimer, to pass a 
few weeks Avith her in London. In this friend’s 
brother I saw my future husband. At this time 
I was not quite seventeen, George nearly seven 
years older, but still too young to have had much 
experience of the Avorld. I had none whateA'er; 
and I had no doubt that his income, derived from 
a government office, was quite sufficient to warrant 
an engagement. But love and prudence seldout 
go hand in hand; in our case the former 
triumphed, and avc |>arted with mutual vows of 
eternal fidelity. 

‘On my return to Rosemere I found my position 
in my father’s house .almost intolerable. Mrs 
Wyndham's temper Ava» not only a violent but a 
jealous one. The most ordinary demonstrations 
of affection between my father and myself Avere 
sure to incur her displeasure ; and if I ventured 
to give the slightest order to the servants, who 
were Avout to fly at my bidding, she would 
remind me that she, not I, was their mistre.ss. 
At last so miserable Avas my e.visteiice, that I 
believe I should have accepted an offer I received 
from a rich old friend of my father’s,- had ray 
affections been disengaged. As it was, when Mrs 
Wyndham discovered that I had actually declined 
this advantageous offer, her anger knew no 
bounds, and she worried my poor father into the 
extreme measure of insisting upon its acceptance. 
In terror I Avrote to George, under cover to hia 
sister, to acquaint Iiim with my position, and at 
the same titue confided my trouble to one whose 
fidelity to me was greater than her prudence. 
This person had been my nurse, and then lived in 
a cottage on the estate. From mistaken affection 
for her young mistress, she pro|)osed that George 
and I should meet there and discuss our future 
plans. He. was overjoyed to accept old Martha 
Blake’s offer, and soon arrived from London in 
high spirits. His presence revived mine; and the 
meeting ended with my consent, given in fear and 
trembling, to an elopement, all necessary arrange¬ 
ments being made Avith Martha’s help then and 
there. Pray remember,’ said Mrs Mortimer to 
her newly found friends, ‘ that I Avas but a school- 
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girl, and in mortal fear of being forced into a communication with us, and all my letters wem 
detmted marriage. Never was poor girl more returned unopened. Time softened this distress; 
sorely tempted to escape from a cruel sentence, but with all my dear husband's affection, I could 
though I confess the mode of doing so was rash, never feel completely happy. 
iMartha’s fiM sfep in the plan was to give out to ‘ The last lortnight of George’s vacation was 
her neighbours that she was going to visit some devoted to taking and furnishing our home. It 
friends in the North. This excited no suspicion, as was a pretty viUa at Putney, with a large garden, 
she was known to have relations in Scotland ; so all being laid out in lawn, shrubbery, and flower- 
she made her own preparations openly, taking by beds, which especially pleased us; but far too 
degrees all that was necessary of iny wardrobe to expensive for our income, which was not more 
pack with her own clothes; and the same day on than two hundred and fifty pounds a year. He 
which my nurse left her cottage with the good had about one thousand pounds from his father, 
wishes of all her humble friends and neighbours, out of which small capital he had spent quite one 
I fled from my father’s house alone, half repenting hundred pounds upon our marriage, and a con- 
of the step I was about to take, but never to siderable sum upon furniture, to which was added 
return. Once I nearly turned back; but as if a splendid grand>pianoforte by Broadwood, as a 
divining my thoughts, George at that moment surjtrise for me. I was so delighted with this 
emerged from the plantation which bounds the present, that George was tempted to repeat the 
Park, and hurried me into a conveyance which was pleasure by the purchase of an Erard harp. Then 
waiting beyond it. In a few minutes I was seated for the first time I began to think that we might 
by bis side, and rapidly driven towards the first be spending too much money ; but George always 
stiige on the road to Gretna. Here, as previously reasoned away ray fears, expressing his conviction 
arranged, we were joined by old Martha, who was that my father would relent, and at least never 
delighted with the success of her plans, and allow us to want With this hope our faithful 
honestly thought she was doing me a great service Maitha, who was our only servant, proposed going 
by accompanying us to the abode of the far-famed to Rosemere. She wished to sell her effects there, 

“ priest” of Gretna Green, where she witnessed our as she was determined to remain with me, she 
marriage. Had either of these persons been now said, until she could be of no further use to me. 
living, the loss of the certificate would not have Dear old friend ! for so I may indeed call her; her 
been important.’ usefulness ended only with her death. 

‘ Was the person who married you really a ‘ When she arrived at my fathePs house, she 
blacksmith, Mrs Mortimer ? ’ asked Dora begged in vain to see him. The housekeeper 

‘ No,’ she replied. ‘ The person who officiated declared that it was more than her place was worth 
in our case was an innkeeper ; and strange to say no even to take in her name, |)articularly at that 
one belonging to that calling had ever been known time. “Miss Helena’s chance is worse than ever,” 
to act as priest. It is merely a popular (;rror, she said. “ Madam is in her trouble up-stairs, 
probably originating or rather derived from the and the master in his study a-praying for a boy. 
classical story of V 111 can being employed to forge There’ll be news for your young mistress, Mrs 
hymeneal chains. But I assure you the ceremony Blake, before morning.” 

a.s performed at Gretna was calculated to dispel ‘ The news did reach Martha just before she left 
all cla.ssi(;al (»r even roirautic ideas. I need the village ; and she brought us the intelligence 
scarcely say that the religious element was alto- that a son and heir w*a« born to Rosemere but a 
gethcr ignored.’ few hours earlier than it appeared in the papers, 

‘ Were tliore no other witnesses to the marriage ?’ which would otherwise have been our only mtima- 
in(iuired Mrs Forrester. tion of the event. From this time there was a 

‘ There were two,’ replied Mrs Mortimer, smil- peTcei)tihle difference in George’s spirits; he was 
ing. * The post-boys were called for that purpose ; even more affectionate if possible, but grave and 
but one could not write ; and the other was so abstracted; oirr musical evenings were at an end, as 
tipsy that it w'as necessary to turn him out of the he no longer appeared to care for music ; nor did 
room. Thus it happened that my failliful Martha he care to talk of the fond hope now drawing near 
was the only person capable of signing, except the its fulfilment ; so my only confidant was my dear 
so-called priest, who gave me the paper with strict old nurse, wlio helped me with my pretty needle- 
injunctions to keep it myself; hut 1 liautled it to work ; and beuig thus occupied, at length con- 
George directly, and have never seen it since that sented to have the assistance of another servant 
hour, till you, dear Lady Davenant, put it into my Up to this time her admirable management had 
hands yesterday. kept the mere household expenses in tolerable 

* After the ceremony, Martha proceeded alone to order ; but alas ! after the birth of my litfle 
Kelso, W'herc her friend.s resided, and there took Helena and all the consequent outlay, George 
a charming cottage for us, which we made our could no longer conceal from me that he was in 
headquarters for a month out of George’s sLx pecuniary difficulties. At first I was angry at 
weeks’ leave from his oflice. Thence 'we made not having been trusted at once; but his great 
excursions to every place of note within reasonable distress soon disarmed me, and 1 entreated him to 
distance, or spent the day on the banks of the tell me the worst, that 1 might know hovr to act. 
lovely Tweed, sometimes fishing for trout, some- George then did w'hat he ought to have done at 
times wandering amid the surrounding pastoral first; he informed me that the great increase in 
scenery. We finished our little tour at the our e.\penses during the past year had involved 
beautiful city which so w-ell deserves the name liim seriously, and that the dread of depriving me ! 
of “ Modern Athen.s.” All this was very delight- of the comforts to which I hid been accustomed 
ful, but very expensive; and there was one serious when I was least able to bear their loss, had alone 
drawback to my happiness, which did not much prevented him making me acquainted with our j 
affect George. My father refused to* hold any position. I deeply regretted that my want of 
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experience dhonld have blinded me to the truth ; 
but I at once determmed that at least the evil 
should uot incite. 

‘In the evening after his confession, I met 
George vrith as much cheerfulness as I could 
coramandjand told him I had a proposal to make 
to him. He looked at me listlessly, as if thinking 
that no proposal of mine could be of much use ; 
but I pointed to a pile of unpaid bills on my 
writing-table, and said with as little effort as 
possible: “ The harp and piano mimt pay these. 
They ought to realise one hundred pounds, having 
cost more than double.” 

‘There was a deep groan from poor George, who 
tried to interrupt me; but I continued : “ When 
that is settled, you will be able to meet other 
debts by degrees; and as baby is three months 
old, I can leave her part of the day and take an 
engagement as daily governess.” 

“Daily what?” exclaimed George. “You had 
better apply for a clerkship in the Admiralty!” 

*I desired him not to talk nonsense, as I was 
quite serious; btit for some days he declared he 
would never consent to such a thing; however, 
eventually I gained my point. 

‘After many fruitless cxpe<litions in answer to 
advertisements, it occurred to me that Mr Kellj’-, 
my father’s solicitor, might help me in the matter. 

I had not seen him since I was a school-girl; but 
I thought, from his knowledge of my family, that 
he might feel some interest in me. I determined 
therefore to call upon him, and without consult¬ 
ing George, who rejoiced in every failure I met 
with, 80 great was his repugnance to the plan. 

‘When Mr Kelly understood who I was, he 
expressed himself very willing to assist me, on 
the one condition, that he might write to my father 
on the subject first. Of course I consented; and 
was not surprised to hear that a formal answer 
was the result, stating that “all communications 
between Mr Wyndham and his daughter. were 
henceforth at an end.” Mr Kelly had no further 
scruple in acting for me. He questioned me 
pretty closely as to my acquirements, and then 
drew up a suitable advertisement, salary to be one 
hundred pounds per annum; reference to him¬ 
self. I did not expect so much; but I left his 
chambers in good spirits. 

‘A week having elapsed and no application 
yet made in reference to the advertisement, I 
began to feel very uneasy as to its success, when 
one evening we were startled by the now unusual 
sound of the visitors’ bell; and Mr Kelly was 
announced. I saw at once by his countenance j 
that he had brought me good news, which he soon j 
confirmed by informing me that ho had an engage- | 
ment to offer me. A client of his had seen the 
advertisement, and considering Mr Kelly’s recom¬ 
mendation sufficient, had requested him to secure 
my services at pnce. How grateful I felt! No 
suspense ; no trouble but to convince my husband 
that 1 ought to accept it. 

‘Mr Kelly said there was but one objection— 
he thought I looked too youn". “Perhaps you 
could wear a cap, or do something to your hair 
to make you look older,” said this business-like 
gentleman; but George, starting up, declared his ■ 
wife should not make a guy of herself to please 
any one. 

‘We both laughed at him ; and Mr Kelly pro¬ 
ceeded to tell me that this friend of his was the 


wife of General Dalrymple, then in India, who 
had brought her three oangfatexs to Sagland for 
the commetion of their education. “She has 
taken a nouse in Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place; 
so I should suggest,” said our kind fti«ad, “your 
removal to some small street in that locali^.” 

‘George and I listened in perplexed silfenoe. 
We knew to do this we must nasten the sale of 
the harp and piana Mr Kelly saw our hesitation, 
and by degrees drew from us a full statement of 
our difficulties. The kind-hearted old gentleman 
absolutely refused to allow such a sacrifice as we 
proposed, and finally insisted upon lending us a 
sufficient sum to meet existing demands ana move 
to this neighbourhood, from which we could both 
walk to our respective avocations. 

‘Our last evening in our pretty villa was of 
course a sorrowful one; and the small house at 
Pimlico looked gloomy compared with our first 
home with its fragrant garden, always bright 
with flowers in summer and verdant with ever¬ 
greens in winter. Still w'e were determined to 
make the best of everything; and as soon as we 
were settled in our new home I was installed in 
my engagement Mrs Dalrymple and 1 were 
mutually satisfied, and I was soon much interested 
in my three docile pupils. My duties and my 
husband’s being over at the same hour, we made 
a point of meeting in the Pork and walking home 
together. Again we enjoyed our music of an 
evening, and rejoiced in the growth and beanty 
of our dear little Helena; so that we became 
quite reconciled to the change in our habits of 
life. 

‘ Thus happily passed three years of my engage¬ 
ment with the Dalrymplea But clouds were 
t^ain gathering over our heads. My poor old nurse 
was seized with a kind of fit, from which her 
age made recovery doubtful, though eveiy care 
was bestowed upon her; and I confess my courage 
Avas shaken to the utenost at the prospect of 
my second confinement without her motherly care 
aud devoted attention. About the same time Mrs 
Dalrymple informed me that the General had 
written to hasten her departure for Calcutta ; and 
the family was soon plunged into all the bustle 
of preparation for their voyage. Studies were at 
an end ; but I continued my daily visits, generally 
accompanied by my little Helena, thus relieving 
poor Mimtha of her greatest anxiety. At length 
all was prepared for their departure. The last 
packing-case had been sent to the ship, and the 
day was fixed for the Dalrymples to go on board. 

I spent the last evening with them, and received 
many pretty keepsakes from my afl'ectionate pupils. 
Their mother gratified me extremely by expressing 
her entire satisfaction at the result of my labours 
in her family; and as a parting gift, begged my 
acceptance of Ute jewel casket which has Jallen 
mto your hands. As I thanked her, I think I 
must have looked my surprise at the costliness 
as well as the apparent uselessness of such a 
present to me; for Mrs Dalrymple quickly added : 
“ It is much too large for my own use ; so I 
intended, if I had not been so pressed for time, 
to have it altered for you into a work-table, 
which would be easily effected by having it placed 
Upon a pedestal. And I also intended to have 
the painting taken from the lid, and framed for 
your husband, as it is an exact likeness of your¬ 
self!” 
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‘ She inteiTupted my thanks by telling me that 
I should find within the casket the wherewithal 
to make these alterations, shonld 1 wish it; and 
further, that I should not hesitate even to dispose 
of the casket, should necessity compeL* 

AMUSEMENTS AT SEA 
Vert varied have been the methods adopted by 
the passengers and crew of the outward or home¬ 
ward bound vessel to vary the monotony of a 
long sea-voyage. Besides indulging in fishing, 
shooting, and seal-catching where practicable, the 
Arctic voyager when imprisoned in the ice has 
relieved the tedium by inditing Arctic Miscel¬ 
lanies in newspaper form, and in indulging in 
wonderfully comic private theatricals, all of which 
recreations have been duly chronicled in various 
books of adventure, as well as by the news- 
patMjrs. 

The following unusual incident was witnessed 
by those on board a ship bound from England to 
Aladras when about five degrees north of the 
equator. On tlie evening of a lovely day, large 
numbers of flying-fish had been playing round 
the vessel, when their deadly enemy the bonito 
appeared. In turn, the bonito were attacked 
by the barracuta, which leaped high out of the 
water as tliey caught their victims. Four large 
barracuta came dashing along, seemingly all in 
chase of one bonito. When within a lew yards 
of the ship, all four made a leap; the successful 
caj)tor springing high out of the water, prey in 
mouth, and falling crash on the poop-deck within 
three feet of the man at the wheel. The force 
with whicli it fell, besides making a hole iu the 
deck half an. inch de(;p, severeil its head from 
the snout, eighteen inches inwards on the body. 
The fish measured live feet long, and weighed 
about forty-five pounds. Although incidents like 
the above, from their uncommon nature, do not 
come within the scope of amusements at seiv, yet 
they are worthy of record, from their unusual 
character and the interest they excite at the 
time. 

A common plan for fishing at sea is to pay the 
line over the stern as far as required, malking it; 
fast to the quarter-boat’s davits or other con- i 
veniept part. When a vessel is becalmed, the ! 
towiug-liPe becomes of no use, and a shorter 
line will .answer the purpose. After a long 
calm, the flying-lish, getting accustomed to the 
presence of the vessel, play around in large 
numbers. A small piece of dough on the hook 
sisrves as a bait, but you must not give him 
time to open his wings; if you do so, he com¬ 
mences his flight otf at a right angle, and his 
mouth being very tender, having no teeth like 
the herring, he instantly tears himself away from 
the hook and is lost. Some naturalists have 
maintained the flight of these fish to be nothing 
more than a leap sustained by the spread of their 
wings or pectoral fins, and that the true cause of 
their movements through the air are the spring- 
movements which they impart to their body by 
means of their very strong side muscles, just 
as other fish propel themselves through water. 
Driven from the sea by their voracious enemies, 
or attracted by a light on board, they become an 
easy prey without the trouble of catchiliyg. They 


are sweet eating, and a^e therefore greatly prized; 
and when the captain’s wife is on board, a 
glass of grog to Jack is not unfrequently the 
reward for a fair-sized fish. A large flying-fish 
has been known to leap on board and strike a 
passenger violently on the forehead, very much to 
his surprise. 

The presence of a shark in the neighbourhood 
of the vessel is sufficient to cause considerable 
excitement on board. Work is generally suspended 
until the capture is mada If the shark is hungry, 
he soon bites; there is a quick turn over, shewing 
his big mouth and white belly, a sharp tug, and 
he is fast When landed on deck, he will swing 
his tail about in fine style, until be receives his 
quietus by several raps over the head with the 
capstan bar ; then the tail is cut off, and probably 
nailed as a trophy to the jib-boom. The jaws wiU 
bo secured by some one as an ornament, and the 
backbone for making a wralking-stick. Shark’s 
skin when dried makes a good substitute for 
sand-paper; tobacco-pouches and needle-bags are 
also made from it. The voracity of the shark is 
sufficiently apparent from the fact that it has 
been known to swallow nearly the whole of 
another one as it was thrown piece by piece over- 
hoard. 

When the turtle is taken, as sometimes happens, 
in any quantity, there is usually a surfeit of it 
for some time afterwards—turtle-soup being at a 
discount! Occasionally a porpoise is caught, but 
they swim so fast that it requires a sure hand and 
a steady eye to drive home the harpoon. Fishing 
for gulf-weed in the Sargasso Sea on a home¬ 
ward journey, is a favourite amusement. The 
practice of catching Cape pigeons, gulls, the alba¬ 
tross, and numberless other sea-birds, with a 
string and baited hook, is one which is cruel in 
the extreme, and ought to be sternly discounte¬ 
nanced. 

All the Cunard and other large steam-ships 
possess a good library for light reading; besides 
which there are usually many little solacements 
for relieving the tedium of the first-class passen¬ 
gers. When the weather is fine there are games 
of shovel-board on the deck, that draw a number 
of players and onlookers. The pieces of wood are 
flat discs easily handled in shoving them along 
to a goal, as in the case of bowls. This forms 
an agreeable recreation and affords good e.xercise. 
When outdoor amusement is impracticable, tlie 
saloon has its clusters of passengers, busy at 
something or other. One party will be playing 
whist; another is eagerly watching a game at chess; 
a third party will be listening to a tli rilling tale 
of the sea by an old salt; a fourth party is attend¬ 
ing to a game at backgammon. In the evening, 
when lamps are lit, there is sometimes a kind of 
musical concert, for which an obliging young 
lady, or perhaps a musically inclined purser, pre¬ 
sides at tne piano. Often' in ships of this descrip¬ 
tion there is a good deal of heavy betting. Tn« 
bets will be as to the day and hour of arrival at 
port, what will be the number of the first pilot- 
boat that presents itself, and so on ; some of the 
bets being sufliciently ridieubus and the cause of 
much fun, but also the los8_ of a good deal of 
money. In all the well-regulated vessels, the 
ship-officers are strictly excluded from gaming or 
bStting. ’ 

The youngsters who happen to be on board 
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have their own aaittsment in. the games and 
sports of diUdren. To these juveniles, the cow 
Ml an object of tnach interest The poor animal, 
which is required for the sake of its milk, occupies 
(as we have seen it) a booth at the corner of one 
of the paddle-boxes. There, w'ell bedded, and 
tied up cowhouse fashion, it is observed munching 
its food with the most perfect placidity ; although 
a thousand miles from home, and the sea all 
around with Jong sweeping waves, might be sup¬ 
posed to disturb its equanimity. For air, it has 
a door, with the upper part left open. Stretching 
over the lower halt-door, the children look in and 
make their comments on the comfortable quarters, 
speak of the nice smell of hay, and wonder if 


the cow is ever sea-sick. We have seldom seen 
a fractious child in arms who has not been soothed 
by being treated to a look at the cow. This 

f iractice of taking cows to sea is one of the 
uxuries of modem travelling, A concern such 
as the Canard has an establishment of cows at 
Liverpool and New York, and there is a change 
of animals each voyage. A curious life that for 
a cow. Twelve days browsing in a field and 
stretching its legs, and the next twelve crossing 
the Atlantic. If one of these cows could write 
the story of its life, it might tell of having crossed 
the Atlantic a hundred and fifty times, and seen 
a good deal of the world. 

Shut out from the ordinary cares which vex 
the landsman, it does not require much to pro¬ 
voke excitement and fun at sea. A passing ship, 
the glimpse of distant land, or anything in the 
slightest degree out of the usual course, will be 
provocative of conversation. When a dirty night 
J8 coming on, sailors will be bothered with ques¬ 
tions as to whether it will be very bad weather, 
if it will last long, and such-like. Sunday at sea 
is generally well observed. Hid away however, 
in some quiet comer may jierhaps be seen a squad 
playing at cards; while within a dozen yards of 
them another group will be singing hymns, with a 
considerable crowd around them, a few of whom 
are joining. Service on that day is held once at 
least on deck, and is very impressive in fine 
weather. Nothing is heard to break the silence 
but the soft gush of the wind through the rigging, 
and the gentle ripple of the waves as the vessel 
quietly ploughs its way onwiuxl. It has been no 
uncommon thing in passenger-ships to have a 
weekly paper, all sorts of possible and impossible 
nonsense nnding its way into its columns. One 
might read that a frightful murder had been 
committed at some early hour in the morning on 
board, which resolved itself into the fact of a 
sheep or a pig having had ite throat cut. When 
a serial tale is attempted, it sometimes proves 
specially interesting, as embracing the life-history 


of some one on board. In one vessel, each man 
of the crew was presented with a bound copy 
of the paper printed during the voyage. Quoits 
made from rope are sometimes used by those 
who are fond of the game ; and kite-%ing is 
indulged in by others, when the kite very often 
gets lost. 

A ludicrous incident occurred to the crew of a 
vessel lying in the Bitter Lakes, while they were 
engaged in bathing,' By some accident, the signal 
to start was made, and the vessel darted forward, 
leaving them sputtering in the water far behiiAi. 
On board the same vessel the heat was felt to be 


most intense in passing thmtgh the Suei Chmal, 
so that many of the passengers slept beneath 
some slight shelter on deck. The pigs, sheep, 
and poultry taking unwonted liberties one night, 
had escaped from their usual iinpri^nment A 
vagrant pig smelling at the foot of one of the 
sleepers on deck received an hysterical kick, vfrhich 
drove it in a promiscuous manner amongst the 
other sleepers. The captain, roused by the 
unwonted noise on deck, blew up ^ everybody 
from his cabin window, without appearing on the 
scene. It turned out that he had been sleeping 
in his bath for coolness, hence his hesitation to 
appear at once on deck. The presence of a parrot 
or a monkey on board is a source of unrailing 
amusement. A black monkey on board this 
same vessel frequently made a black kitten a 
martyr to its attentions. Seizing the kitten by 
the tail, it would drag its Unwilling form along 
the deck, till mounting a coil of rope, still pulling 
stoutly by the tail, its further progress would be 
prevented, as the animal dug its claws into the 
coil of rope. Several hens in the hen-coop were 
remarked to be entirely bare of feathers round the 
neck. The explanation was, that the monkey 
would perch on the hen-coop, and seizing the 
head of any of the hens when extended beyond 
the bars, pulled out the feathers, and thou sucked 
the oil from the quills. 

The leisure time which .Tack possesses, commonly 
after .'i.SO or 6 o’clock r.M., is sometimes utilised 
in such thrifty work as the manufacture of mats 
and hearth-rugs, from cuttings obtained from the 
carpet-weavers, for friends or family at home. A 
pastime like that formerly indulged in when 
crossing the Line, seems also like it to have 
fallen into disuse, and as it has not been so often 
described, we give a brief account of it here. It is 
called throwing the dead-horse overboard. Sailors 
when joining a ship generally receive a month’s 
pay in advance ; this they call the deetd-horse. At 
the close of the month, weather permitting, the 
effigy of a horse, life-size, is made, and stuffed with 
straw, rags, or anything else handy. The mane 
and tail are made of oakum ; and in the dark this 
strange piece of handiwork somewhat resembles a 
dead horse. This they lay on deck on its side; 
one man sits upon it; the rest pulling at a rope 
made fast to the mauufactu'ed aniuud, and keep¬ 
ing time to the song given out by the 'sailor who 
sits upon it. The doggerel is something to this 
effect: 

‘ Poor old man, your horse will die. 

(Cliorm) And I say so, and I hope so. 

Poor old man, your horse will die, 

{Chorun) Oh ! poor old man' 

And so the song proceeds according to the talent of 
the singer, only the chorus remains the same ; and 
at the utterance of the words in italics, the rope is 
pulled. Passengers on board to whom the thing 
IS a novelty crowd around; within half an hour 
it is dragged to the quarter-deck. A line is ready 
from the lee-side of the main-yard, which is 
attached to the horse, with the man still upon it, 
only fastened in such a manner that he shall be 
secure when it drops away. Horse and man are 
hoisted to the yard-arm ; after a few seconds, with 
a blue light burning, and the men still singing, the 
horse is cut away, and drops into the water. The 
rider throiving the light after the horse, comes on 
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deck. On such an occasion the captain, oa well aa 
the passengers, treats the sailors. 

But how many hours are passed away at sea in 
watching the long regular swell, the beautiful 
tropical skifis, tEe noble vessel gliding along with 
sucn unceasing motion, and in chewing the cud 
of street and bitter fanov! The truth of the 
Psalmist’s words comes home then in all its 
reality: ‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters, time see the 
works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep.’ 
On quiet moonlight nights, a walk on deck is help¬ 
ful to the reflective powers. As you see pas¬ 
sengers lying over the rail by themselves long 
after the usual time for turning in, and ask what 
they are doing, very likely the reply will be ; 
* Only thinking.’ Much of this ‘ thinking’ may be 
idle reverie, but much of it also may be profitable, 
soothing, and restful. A regular bustling excite¬ 
ment sets in, os the vessel nears the end of the 
voyage. Nothing else is talked of ; plans are laid, 
and changed a dozen times over. When the 
haven is reached, a sigh seems to rise from each 
heart, a load seems lifted off each mind, and teara 
well np in the eyes of many in spite of all efforts 
to keep them down. Some seem sorry to leave 
the vessel which has been their home for so long 
a time ; but the final parting comes ; promises are 
made, tokens of remembrance are exchanged— 
then each goes his own way, to forget everything, 
perhaps, save the principal events ot the voyage. 
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I ‘Tgarm lake ubdni na V was my observation to 

! Ikanda tJie old Kaffir who w’as sitting on his 
heeb in front of me watching me cleaning my 
gun. In plain English I asked him; ‘ What is 
his name?’ This referred to a white man who, 
the old Zulu said, had been a sojourner for some 
time across the Tugela, on whose banks I had 
been for a couple of weeks. (Here—being two 
days’ journey from its mouth—it is about the 
breadth of the Thames at Richmond.) In response, 
the old fellow simply answered in liquid tone 
and deep voice: ‘ Umhlope.’ This did not much 
enlighten me. I had forgotten for the moment 
that Kaffirs never know our proper designations, 
but name us according to some habit or ■ pecu¬ 
liarity; and some of these names are very Indi- 
enns. I remember one man whoso Kaffirs called 
him ‘hot-water,’ and for a long time the origin 
of this was buried in mystery, until I discovered 
while staying with him, that every morning he 
shouted for ‘ hot water ’ to shave with. ‘ Lungs ’ 
was a name given to a consumptive master 
who coughed much. Among themselves are such 
names as Ijuba, the ‘wild dove ;’ Utangofola, the 
‘fence-breaker,’ &c. Now when the old hunter, 
whose own name was Ikanda, the ‘ egg,’ told me 
that the name of the wanderer was Umhlopti or 
‘White,’ it shewed a peculiarity there could be 
no mistaking. The ‘ Thames at Richmond ’ 
suggests irresistibly the vast difference there is 
between that homely river and the startling 
Tugela in the far-off African land; just the differ¬ 
ence Acre is between the prim, trim sojourner on 
the banks of the former, and the nak6d, bronze- 


skinned, irresponsible savage bounding over |he 
rocks of the latter. The one river somewhat 
meekly and respectably plying its ‘watery task’ 
by villas where ‘retired Leisure within trim 
gardens takes hb pleasure;* the other headlong, 
foam-flecked, at times with uprooted trees whirling 
like straws on its bosom, driven from the dark 
kloofs of the Drakensberg with a mighty impe¬ 
tuosity, to find at last peace and eternity in the 
vast ocean beyond. 

Three motives had impelled me to this lonely 
land—which recent tragic events have rendered 
famous. First, an innate love of solitude ; then a 
love for science—botanic, geologic) or otherwise. 
And lastly, I was impelled by that hunting instinct 
which no doubt has descended from our flint- 
arrow and stone-hatchet-usiug ancestors. But apart 
from mere sport, I had to obtain food daily for 
myself and my Cingalese servant; all I had with 
me being a sack of biscuits and a bottle of cuny- 
powder ! I had plenty of variety; fish from the 
river, birds from the woodlands; where also 
conUi be found the tinyilpiti antelope, and the 
larger Umkonka. In addition, Ikanda’s daughters 
brought me daily a huge bowl of milk, for which 
a little present was only necessary. Very shapely 
were the two young damsels, yet in their ‘ teens ; ’ 
and kindly and pleasant their soft brown eyes. 
Their sole clothing consisted of a little apron of 
beads, unless the brightly burnished brass anklets, 
armlets, and necklaces glittering on their brown 
limbs, can be counted icicles of clothing. They 
were innocent, merry, unembarriissed ; and devoid 
of shyness or vulgarity—that is, pretension. 

Here in this sunny valley with its wealth 
of sub-tropical foliage, its glorious river, its stern 
precipices, its exuberant animal life, I lived 
remote from jostling crowds of congregated men, 
from letters by po.st, and such civilised nuisances. 
From early dawn till night I was ever in the full 
glory of the life-giving sun. It may be seen then 
that—for a time at least—I was unwilling to mix 
with my fellow-men. I wished to be alone, and 
felt somewhat annoyed when I recollected that 
I had given Ikanda permission to bring the white 
man to see me. Eventually this came about. 
Upon a hot mid-day—a breathlessly hot day, I 
was dozing in my tent—indeed had fallen asleep; 
when gradually I became aware of some one 
speaking to my Cingalese. Strange! That voice 
produced a scusatiou akin to the wakening of a 
note, some string long silent and disused in 
the inmost recesses of memory. In an instant 
the Tugela was gone—gone the hot African vaUey 
—and gone the huge precipices ! A duller light 
illumined all—a grayer sky and grayer scene 
uprose. I became dimly conscious of being by a 
far different river; dimly conscious of a steep 
town rising from its banks, above which loomed a 
huge castle. On the river were boats or shadows 
of boats floating. Once again the voice spoke; 
when like some dissolving view there grew out 
of the lost vision an old school-yard, sunny, sur¬ 
rounded by cloisters now only nall-remembei^. 
There was an old square chapel too, about which 
and in and out of which, were shadows of many 
boys moving ; all in dreamland or duzeland—^that 
twilight, no-man’s-land which* separates the sleep¬ 
ing from the waking state. Then a figure dark¬ 
ened the tent-door, and 1 roused myself. It was 
Umhlope the Englishman! 
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*I hope I don’t distuib you,’ he said in a 
gentJetnaa’B umaistakahle voice. ‘Some Kaffirs 
toW me yoa were here; and as I have been living 
alone for some time ^t, I thought I would 
refresh myself by the sight of a white man, and 
the sound of an English voice once more; so I 


an English voice once more; so 


just forded the river and came here.’ 
* rVwnrtft in by all TOfians.’ said 


‘ Come in by all means,’ said I, and sit 

down.’ ,. . 

I saw now why he was called by his smgulM 
name. He was very fair, wnth an immense blonde 
beard and very light-coloured hair. His eyes, 
which might once have possessed great vivacity, 
were light blue j but now seemed sad and forlorn. 
He was thin to emaciation; as gaunt as a young 
Quixote. His clothes were patched in all direc¬ 
tions, and his foot-gear was mended with ante¬ 
lope skin. Hopelessness and disappointment were 
in all about him; and though without any trace 
of disease, the first shadow of the eclipse of 
death was visible in his eyes. Once or twice some 
tone, some inflection of voice seemed familiar to 
me, seemed an echo of the past; but the impres¬ 
sion vanished instantly. 

‘You seem comfortable here,’ he said w'ith a 
graceful wave of his hand, which included niysolf, 
my tent, my Cingalese servant, well-kept riiles, 
and scientific paraphernalia. ‘I see you are a 
naturalist toa rerniit me to look at this charming 
little microscope. How neatly you have got these 
specimens dritnl.’ 

This put me at my ease, for I was staring at 
him in a puzzled manner, being mentally swayed 
two different ways; I w'as attempting to'piece 
together the curious involuntary cerebration dar¬ 
ing my half-dream of river, town, and castle, with 
this man before me. We chatted long and plea¬ 
santly ; he was well informed; his conversation 
interested ma But how came he here ? He was 
not a sheep-farmer, nor a coffee-planter, nor a 
transport-driver, nor a missionary. What was he 1 
My Cingalese gave us an excellent supper and 
coffee, which latter was in honour of my guest, 
water being my general drink out there. We 
smoked and talked till nearly sundown ; and then 
begging a little gunpowder of me, with cordial 
fareweUs he departed. 

Next morning something stroking my camp-lied 
coverings awoke me at sunrise. I opened my eyes 
and saw the two bronze Hebes, Ikanda’s daughters, 
standing there; tliey had brought my milk, and 
were waiting for me to wake. Umnandi (which 
me^ms ‘sweet”), the elder one, smiled pleasantly as 
she said x * Sa hu bona, ’nkosi ’ (I have seen thee, 
O chief)—the customary salutation. She went on 
to tell me that her father would not be able to 
come to bunt with me that day, as there was a 
meeting at a kraal some way off; so I resolved to 
have a quiet day arranging specimens and fishing. 
To accomplish this latter Z went to a quiet pool 
I knew well, about a mile aifray ; there was here 
a quiet back eddy in a sort of bay overshadowed 
by mighty trees. Here, reclining on the bank in 
the drowsy portion of the day, the riiade, the 
monotonous hum of insects, the distant murmur 
of the rapids, soon lulled me to sl^ rod in hand. 
How long I remained thus I know not; but once 
again before me, sleeping by swift Tugela, uprose 
the dim, mystic onmne of town, river, and castle 
—once more I seemed to tread a weli-known ol(? 
school-yard, among the shadows of many boys— 


once more I entered the deep gloom of cloisters— 
and—— 

‘I saw you asleep here from the other side,’ 
were the words which woke me, ‘and I came 

across.’ * • 

It was Umhlope! Perhaps you may say; 
‘Wliy did I not ask his name?’ Well,, the 
reason was partly because it does not always do 
in a colony to ask much about a man, and partly 
because he seemed to dread any scrutiny. I could 
see that while he longed to be with me, he had 
some Tonsou to dread it. And so it was with him 
to-day. However, feeling but little reserve myself, 
I was glad to see him because I wanted a com¬ 
panion m a matter I had in view, and for which 
to-day would suit me. I wanted to get eight or 
ten beaters in a projected raid after game from a 
neighbouring inMsi or chief. There vros one who 
had what is called a ‘location,’ or small principality 
on the woody banks of the Umfula, about two 
houre’ walk lienee. I proposed to my friend 
Umhlope to go over there and visit the old gently 
man in his urnnsij as Kaffirs call a kraaL To this 
he assented after a few moments of hesitation and 
silence. 

[Short as the time seems since we two paced 
along those sleepy hot valhn’S together, yet as I 
look back it seems difficult to realise that they 
have been awakened from their Rip-van-Winkle 
dreaminc.ss by hordes of warriors white and black. 
It seems hard to realise, that before the tmmp of 
armed men the timid antelope is seeking the 
inmost night of the mimosa thicket; that swarms 
of birds arc wheeding and shrieking in dismay over 
white helmets and gleaming bayonets; that the 
small leopard lying purring on his back in a sunny 
nook, slinks off at the unaccustomed nimble of 
artillery-wf^ons ; and that the sharp English word 
of command scares the iguana in his lair, and 
drives the deadly irnamha to hide his poisonous 
head and glittering scales in the clefts of the rocks. 
For those mountains and rivers are associated in 
my mind w'ith a repose such aa the lotus-eaters 
might have revelled in, or the gods of Epicurus 
loved. It is however, just possible that a Scots¬ 
man or Yankee will soon come an<l build water¬ 
power mills along those river-banks.] 

After passing through a grove of enormous aloes, 
we arrived at the inkosi's kraal. This consisted 
08 usual of a circular inclosure, formed of wattles, 
about a hundred yards in diameter, within the 
inner edge of which were probably fifty huts made 
of framework, with giant grass interlaced, resem¬ 
bling huge beehives, eight feet hkh ana thirty 
in circumference at the base. A cioud of savage 
dogs rushed out at us, which caused me to full- 
cock my breech-loader. A Kaffir then approached 
and demanded : ‘ U fmani rut ? ’ (What do you 
seek?) Upon being told we wanted the inkdsL 
he left us in charge of another man, and retirea 
to give our mefisage. Presently an old fellow 
came out with a mat of plaited grass, and, put 
it down without a word; then came about twenty 
or thirty fine-looking young men; and lastly came 
the inkfisi himself, who ^k up his station on 
the mat, followed by his cup-bearer with a huge 
1k)w1 of utywala or native beer. This individual 
was older than the chief; his aged head waa 
covered with what resembl^ cotton-wool; he was 
adorned, regardless of expense, with an oJ|i in¬ 
fantry (^eatcoat, and wore beaideB a bead neck- 
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lace with a teaspoon attached to it (This is a 
fact.) The chief shook hands with ns. The cup¬ 
bearer took a pall at the beer and Handed it to 
his master, who took a pall and passed it to us. 
It is etiquette for cup-bearer and host to drink 
first Then our conference began. For reasons 
unneeessarjr to mention, we could not have the 
men I required until the next moon —inyanga in 
Kaffir, which, curious to say, means both a moon 
and witchcraft A dirk given me by a naval 
cousin, and which had been through the Crimean 
war, attracted the chiefs attention. The brass 
lion’s head on the handle delighted him, and he 
perfectly understood what it represented. The 
crown and anchor in the blade were mystic 
emblems of unknown import to him, and he 
regarded them with considerable awe. He begged 
hard for the dirk; but it was explained to him 
that it could not be given away. However, I 
consoled him by giving him a good dose of Cognac, 
wliich he gloated over like Caliban over Trinculo’s 
bottle. i 

It was a lovely evening as my companion and I 
sauntered back to iny tent, which was about six 
miles away perhap.s. After a considerable time 
we came round a turn of rocks upon two Kaffirs 
standing motionless like two bronze statues, each 
with his umhonto in his hand. (The Kaffirs call 
any spear imkonto, and 1 think our word assegai 
is derived from a kind of spear which they call 
isijiila, for they themselves have no word assegai.) 
Catching sight of ns, they shouted ‘Tinamba!’ 
And there, sure enougli, was the long thin snake, 
•whose fangs bring death in twenty minute.s, hang¬ 
ing among the branches of a tree. In a moment 
Uiiihlope had slipped a small-shot cartridge into 
his gnu, fired, and the wounded snake slid harm¬ 
lessly to the eartk Leaving the Ivaffirs to do 
w'hat they pleased with him, wc went on. 

At lengtli we reached iny tent. We were stand¬ 
ing outside silently watching the moon rising over 
the Zulu mountains, when my companion said: 

‘ Whicli part of England do you say you come 
from ?’ 

*Tlie we.st; at least Gloucestershire,’ I answered. 

‘ Ah! ’ said lie, ]»ointing to three bars of gold 
banging over where the sun had vanished, ‘ I 
often think of my old home at this time. Don’t 
you ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I replied; and found myself muttering 
Dante’s well-known lines: * ’Twaa now the hour 
when thoughts of home melt through men’s hearts 
afar.’ 

* I even at times,’ he added meditatively, ‘ seem 
conscious of certain old chimes which I remember 
so well as a hoy—but it’s no use thinking of them.’ j 
As he siioke, the old strange feeling passed through 
me when I listened to, and looked at this singular 
man ; it was like a half-remembered dream, but 
all too evanescent to fix or retain. 

Then he said abruptly: ‘ I must go ! Good¬ 
night ! ’ 

In vain I asked him to stay the night and try 
for Beit hok (a small antelope) next day; but he 
would not he tempted, wished me ‘good-bye,’ 
and soon I saw him at a distance fording the 
river, feeling his way over the rocks with a long 
pole. 

On the following day I had been alone after 
guinea-^owl, and at about an hour or so before sun¬ 
set X was standing on the edge of a precipitous 


cliff above where my tents were pitched, whi^ 
on looking down, 1 became aware of a gmm 
crowd of Kaffirs who were mostly strange to me. 
They appeared very much excited, and were ges¬ 
ticulating and shouting violently at my Cin¬ 
galese servant. Among them was the old hunter 
Ikanda. I hurried down at the risk of my 
neck; and when they saw me coming, received 
me with cries, among which I could only dis¬ 
tinguish the words Umhlope and bnl&wa (killed). 
So I concluded that some accident had hap¬ 
pened. 

First shouting out ‘ Tula 1 ’ (Be silent!) I then 
got Ikanda to tell me with tolerable clearness what 
all this was about. It turned out that the English¬ 
man had in some way been injured. Taking 
hurriedly a roll of lint and a flask of Co^ae 
reserved for such oecasion.s, I bade Ikanda lead 
across the ford, and followed ninth a ‘tail* of 
about twenty Zulus behind me. We soon forded 
the river, climbed the precipitous bank opposite, 
and after an hour’s walking, arrived at a little 
grove with a clearing in the midst of it. The 
Kaffirs pointed to a hut standing alone, and said 
the injured man was inside. It was a regular 
native hut, like an enormous beehive, but liad a 
little square window cut in one side of it. I 
entered. The setting sun’s rays streamed through 
the window on to where lay my mysterious friend 
on a little couch. 

‘ Fynes, old fellow ’ he commenced. 

In an instant the whole mystery became clear. 
The river, castle, clump of trees, old school-yard, 
long room—these were the Thames, Windsor, Brocas 
clump, and dear old Eton of years agone! He 
who now lay Ijefore me was Algy Herbert, at 
once my rival and friend on the river or in 
school. All this rushed through my mind in a 
second. 

‘ Fynes, old fellow, I think the end is not far 
off,’ he said slowly; ‘ I have no feeling bdlow my 
waist, and ray hand is shattered.’ 

1 mixed some brandy-and-water, gave him some, 
and unwound the bandage on his hand. It had 
been shattered by the bursting of a gun. I placed 
cool moist bandages on it, and raised his head. 
And was this—this, the bright^ dainty Algy 
Herbert of Eton days 1 

‘ I have much to say to you, old friend,’ he said; 

‘ I must husband my strength to say it. I missed 
my footing on a precipice and fell to the bottom ; 
my gun exploded in the fall, shattering my hand. 

I lay helpless for hours until I was accidentally 
discovered by a Kaffir girh She got some men, 
who brought me here.’ 

I moistened his lips again. 

‘ I knew you the instant I saw yon, Fynes; but 
my life has been such a disgrace and misery to 
myself and all belonging to me, that I dared not 
disclose myself When I left Eton, I went into 

the-Regiment. This was against ray father’s 

wish. He was Canon of W- Cathedral, and 

wished me to go into the Clmrcb. He was a stem 
man, but I believe loved me very much, for I was 
his only son. Ah me! his only son. I was quai> 
tered in India at first, and there was a good deal 
of high play in the regiment, and I was unlaj%. 
But my father was liberal, and never stinted mo. 
When we came home we went, to the Cumagh. 
l|»n one of my horses in some steeple-ehases and 
lost heavily on him. 1 am not one wKo wishea to 
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jsake put <^her men to be knaves because I am 
a&aid of adodtiang myself to be a fool, so I own 
candidly ftat in betting matters and such transac¬ 
tions I went from bad to worse, until I became 
seriously involved and hampered. I must tell you 
that about this time w'e had a regimental ball 
Ours was a rich regiment, and we could afford to 
do the thing well. Unluckily for me, I had been 
appointed treasurer, and received subscriptions. 
At this time also I was hampered by other debts 
bwides those incurred by play. I had received 
some rather strong hints that creditors were grow¬ 
ing impatient ; and in an evil hour I mis- 
' appropriated the funds I held in virtue of my 
treasurership; I used them to liquidate one or 
two pressing debts, feeling sure that my father 
would refund, if the worst came to the worst. As 
ai-lnck would have it, one of the tradesmen who 
had supplied things for the ball, &c., went to the 
colonel and asked him why payment was delayed; 
who, knowing that I had received the moneys, 
sent for me, and asked how this was. I told him 
I would arrange about it all next day. I was 
desperate—driven into a corner—and I forged my 
fether’s name for a considerable sum.’ Here he 
stopped, quite overcome. I gave him some stimu¬ 
lant, and he resumed in a broken voice: ‘1 believe 
my hither would have paid the money and so saved 
me from disgrace; but I had been a thorn in his side 
for a long time past, and alas! I had been secretly 
married. Of this fact some kind friend had 
found it “his duty” to apprise my father; and 
this filled the cup of my ill-doing to overflowing. 
This so-called “disgraceful” marriage and the 
forgenr were together too much for the old Canon. 
Blanche was a dear little thing; but she was 
only the daughter of a Dublin tradesman. The 
storm burst on me, I learnt that my father had 
sworn he would never forgive me. There was 
nothing for it but to go into biding somewhere; 
I let only one friend know where. Three days 
after this I received fifty pounds by his hand, 
anonymously sent. This enabled me eventually 
to reach Natal. Here I was soon out of funds; 
but I managed to eke out a livelihood as a billiard- 
marker at HUrban. Then I sank so low as to 
sew up bursted grain-sacks at “the Point.” Finally, 
a man who had been up on the Diamond Fields 
and made a good deal there, took pity on me, and 
as he was returning to England, gave me his gun, 
an order for powcler, and a .small kit. I came 
here, and for five years I have lived among these 
people.’ 

He ceased speaking, and placed two packets, 
directed and carefully secured, in my hands ; one 
for his wife, the other for his father, I told him 
that I was shortly returning to England, ami 
promised faithfully to carry out his wishes. There 
remains but little more to be said, I sbiyed with 
him all night. At dawn he breathed his last. 

The body of my unfortunate old friend rests 
imdisturbed deep under the shade of mighty trees 
in that far-off land. When my arrangements for 
quitting the colony were completed, I ^ood for the 
last time one evening by his grave. There mws 
a deep silence around, only broken by the scarce 
perceived hum of insects in the leafy canopy over¬ 
head, the occasional cry of the wild-dove, and the 
murmur, as it rolled on its way to the Indie u 
Ocean, of the ‘ evrift Tughla.’ 


‘DEAWING OUT THE FEAE.’ 

‘I witnessed a beautiful and touching incident UIhh- 
trative of the early lessons which inako the peril of the 
future occupation familiar to a chiUfroia his cradle, in 
a little scene on the banks of the Douro. A fisherman 
and his wife stood at the water-side, opposite to « deep 
and dangerous spot. Their child, a boy of about a year 
old, was already habited in the costume of his future life, 
that of a sailor, the trousers tucked up above the cluld’s 
knees. Leading him towards the river’s brink, the 
mother purposely wetted his tiny feet; ho was alarmed, 
and clung to her. With soft and affectionate caresses, 
again and again she led him to the water, until the little 
imp, emboldened by her encouragement, ventured down 
alone, and, only ju.st able to walk, tottered unsteadily to 
the stream. 1 trcinbled at the risk; a few feet farther, 
and the water deepened dangerously. But there was no 
camso for fear. Guided by a watcliful eye, the mother’s 
hand was over ready to catch the little scrap of infant 
humanity, just in time to save it, and to render my half- 
uttered exclamation unnecessary : “ Quo eshi fazendo?” 
(What is she doing?) “Estti Ihe tirando o medo” (She 
is drawing out his fear), was the reply.’— Owen’s Here 
and There in Foriur/al. 

A fishkh’s wife to Douro’s side 
Guided her infant’s feet, 

While to persuade him oft she tried 
Its golden waves to meet; 

At first he eyed them with delight, 

Then to her hand he clung in fright. 

‘ Nay, shrink not so, my bonny boy; 

That stream thy home will he, 

Where thou wilt e.am, in glad employ, 

Food for thyself and me. 

Merrily rocks thy father's Iwat 
On yonder golden waves afloat.’ 

One baby foot the urchin dips, 

Then, gathering more and more 
New courage from her loving lii)s, 

Speeds boldly down the shore, 

And feels, by its warm clasp l^sguiled, 

The river’s w'elcome to its cliild. 

E’en thus a tenderer Hand, methouglit, 

Guiding my eaithly w'ay, 

Thus far my lingoricg steps hath brought, 

And led me every <iay 
To face by slow degrees the stream 
Which did at first so dangerous seem. 

His gentle voice my fear hath quelled. 

And bid me bravely go; 

My .shrinking feet Ills clasp uj)held 
‘ N.'iy, child ! why tremble so ? 

Thy Father still shall be thy (iuide. 

And bear thee o’er the surging tide. 

‘Before tliee lies thy daily t.isk ; 

There too thy joy shall be ; 

Tliy w’ork for Me I deign to ask, 

For those tliou lov’st and thee. 

Thy Father’s love, the perils o’er. 

Shall give thee welcome on the shore.’ 


Oporto. 


1 . S. P. 
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SEEMING ODDITIE.S IN NATURE. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

In a former paper wc pointed out that in the 
profusion of animated nature, there wore tribes 
of animals of a half-and-half character, neither 
exactly birds nor beasts, but part of both, without 
mixture or monstrosit}', TJiat, as explained, is 
one of the means which nature adopts seemingly 
to economise the work of creation, and is most 
ctFectual. There are many examples of this 
.system of economising, if we may call it so. 

Take as a remarkable instance the transforma¬ 
tions of certain insects. An animal is wanted for 
the special purpose of destroying cixrrion, so as 
to prevent it becoming a nuisance. The creature 
appropriate for this purpose is a .small worm, 
known as a maggot. Ihit how are such worms to 
he extemporised, when a mass of putrid meat is to 
be disposed of ? The ditliculty is beautifully got 
over by sending a {)articular kind of big fly called a 
blue-bottle that is ('ntitled to rank as a scavenger- 
general. Instinctively, the blvie-liottic discovers 
where its services are required. There it deposits 
eggs ; the eggs very speedily become maggots, and 
tlie maggots make sliort work of eating up every 
scrap of the putrid mass. When that is done, 
they cannot fly away. This, liowever, is provided 
for. They undergo a transformation into flies, 
and they set off in a flight for now substances 
requiring their attention. This is but a brief 
explanation of the process of transformation, 
which is various according to circumstances. It is 
suliicieut to impress us wdth tlie fact that the 
creature referred to is in a sense two distinct 
animals. It has a flying life and a crawling life ; 
or more correctly, while in its flying state, it can 
originate a host of crawling creatures admirably 
ada]»ted for the design in view. 

In pursuing its professional avocations, the 
blue-bottle is far from being particular. It will 
os readily attack a joint of meat os a dead 
horse, pooks, of course, have a detestation of 
blne-bottleB, which they think are created only 


to torment them, and they would he glad to 
hear that they were exterminated off the face of 
the earth. This is being a little unreasonable. 
Blue-bottles have a right to live, if they can. 
No doubt, they make themselves very troublesome 
when by accident tliey find their way into a room, 
and keep buzzing on the window-panes. On these 
occasions they are to be pitied. They are trying 
to get out, with the view of performing their 
proper functions, and they should be let out 
accordingly. If they wish to go about their busi¬ 
ness, w'hy not let them go by all means, and 
be thankful for the riddance. In short, though 
apt to be an anno 3 mnce, blue-bottles are sent 
for a good purpose. They have their appointed 
uses in creation, and for ihe.se mes, their structure, 
while not displeasing to the eye, is admirably 
adai)ted. Look at their alacrity, their swiftness 
on the wing. Bee.s are very properly applauded 
for their industry. But we doubt if they are a 
whit more industrious tlian blue-bottles, for they 
are ever actively roaming about to ‘ improve each 
shining hour,’ on their own proper mission, which 
is to remove what is unwholesome and unsightl 3 L 
The merits of blue-bottles have been a little over¬ 
looked in literature. Heraldry has strangely 
nedocted them. Should the fraternitv of scaven- 
gers think of getting u{) a coat of arms, they 
might with great propriety adopt the blue-bottle 
a.s a crest AVe know that cooks will never be 
reconciled to blue-bottles. All they have to do 
is to keep joints out of their reach. 

Leaving insect transformations, about which 
many amusing volumes have been UTitten, one 
or two other transformations are quite as remark¬ 
able, In the first place is that shewn in certain 
amphibious reptiles. Here, the object in view is 
to produce an auinial which can live in or out of 
water, according to the period of its existence. 
Toads aud frogs, as is well known, begin active 
life as tadpoles, which arc seen swimming in ponds 
and ditches. The tadpole is ‘a kind of fish ; it 
breathes by means of gills. When tne time comes 
fo» dropping its fish character, its tail, which had 
been the means of propulsion, drops off, its four 
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hn ]b«ke apfiaanmoe, its giUs are ab- The fmnd^ho 

TbS to S^he V weans of in his love of f^ fo^ that when these ^imals 

longs. Iliia is nu^jr a very interesting mcta« f 

jnorphosi% ^nst .«s hlne-bottles have their If yo“,^®PP*“ ^ 

assigned voipese in creation, so have toads resort for spawning, the _ IiKelihdod as in a 
and frc^ ^ is to clear the fields and gar- single season, if no repre^ivo ittwuris are ado ited, 
dens of beetles, moths, and other insects, also you will have the whole neighbouAood fou of 
wor ms that are apt to be troublesome. Why Irogs. They will be seen sitting complM^tly m 
there should be such a dislike, almost a horror of every pathway and looking about them. This may 
toads and frogs, is not easily explained. To man be called the plague of frogs. Too much of a good 
they are harmless, besides being useful creatures, thing. It is onr belief that u mt alone, frogs and 
A correspondent who possesses au affection for rabbits would soon cover the habitable globe. A 
these animals, gives the following experiences. human being would scarcely have standing-room, 

‘ I never went so far as to tame toads and frogs, or anything left to cat. In cases of this sort, man 
but I used to watch them with some interest, with his superior intelligeuee and responsibilities 
One specimen used to live in au old hollow needs to take restrictive measures in hand. If you 
tree-root which formed part of some rock-work. wUl have a pond and its colony of frogs, you must 
On the way up from his haunt to the open air, keep ducks, who not being ojipressed with a sense 
which he visited about dusk for the purpose of of delicacy or humanity, will gobble up every 
feeing, was a small hole in this root, through young frog within roach of their bills, and so, like 
which he occasionally poked his head when on a detachment of i>oliccmen, keep things in order, 
his way out. It seemed to be a sort of observatory Snakes would do os well as ducks, but some might 
window, from which he noted the weather, and think that the cure was worse than the disease, 
by which he sat to philosophise. When he reached A few years ago, when we were at Wiesbaden, the 
the open air, he would sit bolt upright and plague of frogs was awl ul, and it would have been 
wait patiently. Now is the interesting time to far worse, not endurable, but for oflicials constantly 
watch him; but there is difficulty in doing this, dragging the pond behind the Kursaal for tad- 
as it is nearly dark. Creep up very slowly and poles, and carr;y'ing them away in barrowfuls, 
quietly. Toadie is very trustful and unsuspicious, Considerations of this kind must temper notions of 
and you may steal your head within half a yanl cruelty to animals. With evety respect for frogs, 
of him, then wait quietly. A moth flutters by, and likewise for blue-bottles, as being useful in 

or a beetle creeps u]). He gets within a distance the scavenging line, we admit tluit both clas.so3 of 

of about two or three inches, and you hear a 8n.ap ; animals may be overdone, and that active measures 
the insect has vanished, and the toad gives a of limitation may reasonably be resorted to. 
self-satisfied hitch and a gulp. If the moth Is Before dismissing tadpoles, it is proper to say 
verybig, you will see the ends of its wings sticking that their change to the trog condition depends 
out of his mouth, so you know whore the moth j on the sun’s light. If kept in the dark, they will 
is. But how did it get there ? The toad has a i till their dying day remain tadjiolcs. They will 

very long tongue, which Is fastened down close 1 grow larger, but never become frogs. Could we 

to the lips, and stretches towards the back of say auytliing more eraphiitic of tlie advantage.s of 
the mouth. When an insect passes, the tongue sunlight as concerns health and development ? 
is darted out, extended; and the slimy tij) catches What cruelties arc* committed in keeping horses 
and drags in the poor insect in less time than and other domestic animals in whole or seiui- 
I can tell this. The action is so instantaneous darkness! It is not allowing fair-play to nature, 
that the eye cannot follow it. Every living creature, human beings incluJec.!, 


these animals, gives the following e.xpcriences. 

* I never went so far as to tame toads and frogs, 
but I used to watch them with some interest. 
One specimen used to live in au old hollow 
tree-root which formed part of some rock-work. 
On the way up from his haunt to the open air, 
which he visited about dusk for the purpose of 
feeding, was a small hole in this root, through 
which he occasionally poked his head when on 
his way out. It seemed to be a sort of observatory 
window, from which he noted the weather, and 
by which he sat to philosophise. When he reached 
the open air, he would sit bolt upright and 
wait patiently. Now is the interesting time to 
watch him; but there is difficulty in doing this, 
as it is nearly dark. Creep up very slowly and 
quietly. Toadie is very trustful and unsuspiciou.s, 
and you may steal your head within half a yanl 
of him, then wait quietly. A moth flutters by, 
or a beetle creeps u]). He gets within a distance 
of about two or three inches, and you hear a 8n.ap ; 
the insect has vanished, and the toad gives a 
self-satisfied hitch and a gulp. If the moth i.s 
very big, you will see the ends of its wings .sticking 
out of bis mouth, so you know whore the moth j 
is. But how did it get there ? The toad has a i 
very long tongue, which Is fastened down close ] 
to the lips, and stretches towards the back of { 
the mouth. When an insect passes, the tongue i 
is darted out, extended; and the slimy tij) catches 
and drags in the poor insect in less time than 
I can tell this. The action is so instantaneous 
that the eye cannot follow it. 


‘My sisters and brothers set up a colony of ought to have a thorough allowance of daylight, 
tame frogs and bmds in a greenhouse at home ; Stinted in this respect, they grow up in au imiier- 
and very interestiug and intelligent the poor feet tadpolic condition. 


things proved to be. Cne very largo frog would 
answer to his name Jack, and come tumbling 
out for worms. He croaked with delight when a 
friend scratched his back. He knew and a\'oided 
strangers; and feared very much an inquisitive 
terrier which sniffed suspiciously at his mistres-s’s 
new pets. The toads were almost as tame; and 
all united in giving reliable weather indications. 
In dry weather they were all stowed away out 
of sight If it was damp or wet, they were easily 
to be seen, retiring only to the shelter of an 
upturned box, and nestling in shallow holes they 
worked in the soil. One way of* winning Jack’s 
favour—I think his mistress gained his favour in 
this way—was to give him a liberal share of the 
water used for the plants. Another ijct was a 


While toads, frogs, and newts left to the opera¬ 
tions of nature, dismiss their gills in early life, 
some others of the amphiliia retain theif gills on 
growing up, and according to jfleasnre, breathe 
either through these organs or by their lungs. 
Tins must be considered a great convenience. 
Tired of one way of breathing, they can txy 
another. The best example we can offer of an 
animal so highly favoured is that of the axolotl, a 
fine specimen of which, about a foot in length, we 
had au opportunity of seeing in the Aciuarium 
at Brighton. An esteemed and travelled corre¬ 
spondent gave in these pages, August 1875, a 
good account of the axolotl, and we are not going 
to repeat tlie description. All that need now be 
done is to revive recolioctiona, a<lding such fresh 


three-legged toad, the fourth 1^ having probably information as has appeared. The axolotl is a 
been taken off by a careless gardener. The hurt lizard-like animal with four feet. It is an 
was new when he^ was taken in; but he soon inhabitant of a shallow salt lake in Mexico, in 
recovered, and was* quite happy in this species which it walks along the bottom, using its gills 
of hcrapitm; he only stumbled along as lame for breathing. When disposed to take the air, it 
pensiouera usually do, and was quiet and goes off on an excursion on dry ground, jnaking 
gmtafuL’ use of iU lungs, and trying to ci^h worms for 


recovered, and was quite hap 
of hcrapitm; he only stumbl 
pensiouera usually do, and 


y in this species 
i along as lame 
was quiet and 
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' Ilium if 

'Zi(<dre 7«ar8 1^. t^ ffoti iirai uientietstti ilii ;«^ 

th« Fiemch A^emy of Sdeams ll»l Ihiriy pwlafi^w si® w % 

fxclotlf had takes penSaaestly to the lima, the heaii eleas «hm»g t^bie j^meu of botmg-^ 
cast their giils, ‘and assonaed the «hiu?ad»r of fiip iasteam of« usrfm psoruion of nato 
Aauncfui umd-neirts. A hidy, Ftaulein Mane Snp^osf that some e&thiuiaft like Fraulein iron 
von CSiauvin, as we nndarstand, has actudljr OhattYin wefe to ga&er a few specimens of this 
sncceeded in making the axolotl a landranimaL half'4ack and half-rat. and kmp them entirely 
Hie account of the transformatimi is given as aloof frmn nrater, wontd the hilia gradually drojp 
foUows by Dr Andrew Wilson, in his instruo* of^ and regnlai^ constituted months make their 
tive volume ‘luisure-Time Studiea’ appearance? We venture the qnestioa for what 

‘Franlein von (^nviu, by dint o£ care and it is worth. Naturalists iqiparently have yet a 
patience, sncceeded in enticing five specimens great deal to learn by practical experiments in 
from their native waters by gradually inuring them changing the conditions which to so large a 
to a terrestrial existence. The animals were highly degree hare influenced the character cd animm 
refractory as far as their feeding was concerned ; Obviously, the ^mary conditions of animal 
but their objections to diet when under experi* existence are sunlight, air, temperature and 
mentation were overcome by the ingenious method moisture. On the apportionment cd these the 
of thrusting a live worm into the mouth; whilst character and forms of animals are regulated, 
by pinching the tail of the worm, it was made to Where an animal has to live in the dark, it does 
wriggle so far down the amphibian’s throat, that not need eyes; its eyes therefore disappear, while 
the animal was compelled to swallow the moiseh some other sense, as a compensation, is quickened. 
Of the five subjects on wliich the patience of The creature becomes tadpolic. This is observ- 
Fraulein von Chauvin was exercised, three died, able in the case of certain fishes that are found 
after a life of nearly fifty days on land. At the in the underground river which flows through 
period of their death, however, their gills and tail- the caves of Kentucky, and in similar situations, 
fins were much reduced as compared with the Their eyes are gone, leaving only a speck on the 
normal state of these organs. The two surviving skin where they once were. These eyeless fish, 
axolotls, however, behaved in the most satisfactory which were described in our pages three years 
manner. Gills and tail-fins grew “ small by ago, afford a striking example of the power which 
degrees and beautifully less,” and apparently by an ■ conditions exert over faculties and organs. Though 
actual procc*8s of drying and shrivelling through these poor fish cannot see, they possess e.xtra- 
contact with the outer air, as opposed to any | ordinary acuteness in hearing, and are able to 
internal or absorptive action. The animals moulted ; pursue and overcome fish provided with eyes, 
or shed their skins several times ; and finally, as Tliere is anotlier curiosity in their structure. As 
time passwid, tiie gills and tail-fin wholly dis- their prey swim near the snrfece of the water, 
appeared ; the gill-openings became closed; the their mouth is towards the crown of the head, an 
flattened tail ol' the axolotls was replaced by a arrangement which saves them a great deal of 
rounded appendage ; the eyes became large ; and trouble. There have been numerous speculations 
ultimately, with the development of a beautiful | on the history of these fish. Were they created 
brownish-black hue and gloss on the skin, varied ; without eyes, in adaptation to dark tmderground 
with yellow sjKits on the under parts, the axolotls | rivers, or have the eyes disappeared in the course 
nssumed the garb and guise of the land-ambly- ; of ages to suit new conditions? Would tlie eyes 
stomas or land-uewt. It was thus clearly proved return if they wen^ placed in sun-lit waters ? 
that a change of surroundings—represented by the : These are vastly interesting questions, which 
removal of the axolotls from the water, and by ' nobody can answer. A consitforation of them fills 
their being gradually inured to a terrestrial exist- ns with perplexity and amazement w. c. 

ence—has the effect of metamorphosing them into- 

not merely a new species, but apparently an ' YOUNG LORD PENRITH, 
entirely different genus of animals. I 

in this account there is something very sugges- | chaptee xx. ox the beach. 


tive. Under an overpowering creative 


To walk on the beach is a simple sea-side recrea- 


mals assume a character according, less or more, tion, which in different localities means something 
to txtenml conditions, bor anything that is : very various. At Brighton or Scarborough, such 
known, the axolotl may have hitherto been an , gtroU niay be diversified and enlivened by the 

We should like much to hear how the respected ®biugle, the music of organ-bo}s and grotesque 
Fraulein von Chauvin succeeded with her axo- Ethiopians, and the solicitations of mercenary 
lotls, and if they shewed no disposition to go boatmen to have a ‘ splendid sail,’ or to woo sea- 
hack to gills. Natui-alists in all parts' of the sickness in a more seductive form by the intel- 
world cannot fail to interested in so extra- lectual pursuit of whiting-fishing. Elsewhere, a 
ordinary a transformation. Could a cliange of dabbler in the ologics may fill books witli weed, 
character be effected m any other animal a can crabs and molluscs for future 
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a water-rat, the bill of a duc^ and web-feet. In b®ftch, if sought at all, had to ne chosen out for 
swimming about, the bill answers the purpose ifo own sake. 

of an aaget, to bore holes in the muddy ^nks Maud Stanhope was walking on the beach 
of rivers in search of its food, and fo far it alone. There was little or no in being thus 




' CHAMBERS'S JOPRML ' ■: , " v-'':. ' ' 

wpittected} ft* 19 Gontwall, as in America^ a lad^' plenty time on your bands j ignite tha gentleman 

nrlio is qnite tidtma is as safe from molestation as atl^e.* % , * 

Una attended % be* lion. And in case of the ‘ I have time on my hands, it so happens, jost 
.wpeanm^ of gieedy snatchers from afar, such as now, my vessel being under r^paii^ answered 
dhost Nan, on of tramps ready to exchange the Hu^ <iuietly. 

vidae for the growl oJ intimidation, any ‘Oh, dont take the trouble to excuse yourself 

_ i n. V V 1 e X _J ♦rt vntx Tf ia ws-twr <IVtnf>iai» tVhAAA linnArimcf Vrtfl AlMh 


of Ime hlaofc-bearded giants engaged in tinkering to me. It is niy mother whose anderiing yon ate, 
np leaky boats or mending nets on the bank j not mine!’ said the baronet coarsely, 
above would have been prompt to hurry to the * Lucius!’ exclaimed Maud ; and the ^roach 
rescue. So Maud had the gleaming cliffs, and the i in her voice seemed to exasperate her kinsman, 
strip of shingle, and the jutting rocks all to her- who said, more snappishly than before ; *I must 
sel^ as she walked within a stone’s throw of the request you, Maud, to be good enough to accept 
slumbering sea, my escort home to the Court It is not seemly 

Presently the shingle crackled beneath a man’s that you should be out walking so near my 
heavier tiead, and Maud, who had been walking mother’s house with this—Mr Ashton.’ 
deep in thought, lifted her eyes and saw Hugh | ‘I was not w’alking with him!’ exclaimed Maud, 
Ashton standing before her. He raised his cap j in indignant astonishment ‘ I met him, as I met 
of course, and she returned his bow, saying : 'I | you just now, by the merest accident, and stopped 
was surprised to see you, Captain Ashton. I; to say one word, that is all Your language is 
thought you had been still in London.’ For i unjust, Lucius! ’ 

Hugh’s gallant conduct on the night of the j ‘ Accident indeed!’muttered the baronet ‘There 
wreck was matter of habitual discussion at Llos- i are accidents, cousin, of very frequent occurrence, 
thuel Court, as under less pretentious roof-trees, ' it ajipears, and which a little friendly interference 
and Maud was perfectly well aware of the finding | ongnt to prevent. I must ask of you to let me 
of the purple bag, and that Hugh had imdertaken ■ bear you company so far as Llosthuel; indeed I 
a journey to Loudon to restore the documents it ' must. ISfy presence may be unwelcome, but it may 
had contained to their proprietor, Mr Dicker. ; be serviceable in putting an end to—accidents 
‘I did not stay long. Miss Stanhope,’answered w'hich repeat themselves so often.' This was a 
Hugh. ‘ I merely went, as you have perhaps ! very rude speech, and one which Miss Stanhope, 
heard, to give back some papers, which it was ; liad she been quite calm and collected, would have 
my good luck to save, to their owner—nothing ‘ perceived that Sir Lucius had not the slightest 
more.’ i right to make. He was her cousin, not her uncle 

He saw that she had been weeping, that the i or her guardian, and even to a male cousin a 
traces of tears were still visible about her beauti- : young lady surely owes, by the very straitest 
ful eyes; but he did not dare to ask a question ! canons of Mrs t}ruudy’.s unwritten law, no sort 
that might have been deemed impertinent, still | of obedience. But she was unaccountably agitated 
less to offer consolation. And the knowledge of' by the baronet’s artful insinuation—it did not 
this imparted somewhat of awkwardness to his | amount to a direct charge-that she had visited 
manner, which ^land had never noticed before. ^ the beach for the purpose of meeting Hugh, and 
She did not like him the worse for it, however, ' she forgot to resent this usurpation of authority 
partly divining the cause, and with a woman’s ; on the part of luir kinsman. 

ready tact, began to sjieak of indifferent subjects j Hugh did wbat, perhaps, w'as the very wisest 
—of the shining sea, so calm and peaceful; the ; thing he could have done under the circniiistances 
varying lints of the cliff-wall towering so inajesti- ! of the case. The hot blood rose mantling in his 
cully above the narrow strip of pebbly strand ; and j cheeks, and his lip <iuivereil ; but ho kej>t the 
the contrast between Ocean dressed in smiles and | rising ang(fr down, and bore the baronet’s almost 
the furious sea of that tempestuous night on which open insults with Spartan patience. TJicre was 
Hugh Ashton had last taken out the Western Maid evidently nothing which would better have suited 
to do her errand of mercy. ! Sir Lucius than a quarrel, which -Maud .Stanhope’s 

‘I have not seen you, Captain Ashton, since, ' presence must of necessity coniine withui the 
that night,’ said Maud presently; * but you will ; limits of a verbal encounter, between the young 
believe me when I tell you how, when the news | captain of the Western Maid and himself, .Sucli 
of your going out to the aid of that unfortunate ^ an altercation must result in closing the doors of 
ship reacried Llosthuel, and we heard tlie terrible Llosthuel Court against the promoted fisherman, 
wind, and the awful sound of the angry sea—awful' and might bring about the total withdrawal of 
even there—we quite trembled for you and for Lady Larpent’s favour from her former protdge. 
the brave men who went with you, to help,’ I As it was, Hugh Ashton silently raised his cap, 

Again the shingle crackled, but this time under [ made a low salutation to Miss Stanhope, and 
the heels of a dainty pair of varnished boots, for I walked away. ‘ I never w’as so sorely tried before,’ 
it was Sir Lucius Larpent w'ho, turning the angle ! he murmured to himself, as he scaled the bank, 
of a rock, suditanly entered on the scene. He had j and gained the coast-road that led into the town, 
an angry spot of red on each cheekbone, such as i ‘ never so sorely tempted, as when yonder coxcomb 
irritation calls up in some men, and there was j made me the butt of liis ill-humour. And to 
anger in his eyes too, j remember that one word from me’—— 

‘ Mr Ashton again, hey V he said peevishly, and j He said no more ; but a deeper shade came over 
favouring Hugh w'ith a look of the coolest inso- his brow, and he went upon his way without 
lence.—‘ Upon my soul, cousin, I am made to feci further soliloquy. Meanwhile Maud Stanhope, 
myself almost an intruder when, in the course escorted bv Sir Lucius, was slowly walking back 
of my rambles, I stumble upon you in company towards Llosthuel, and the baronet was doing hia 

with-Good-morning to yon, Mr Ashton, I (Kd | best to improve the opportunity of pressing his 

not expect to see you here. You appear to have j suit upoil his beautiful kinswoman. It might 







mm at first a^t a fitfiloalt imd airJc'waard tas&x 
that of paasiog mm tlie charaeter of the removlx^ 
Tektive to that of the enamoured admirer; out Sir 
Lucias, whose effrontery was equal to the a8som|h 
tion of almost ahy part, neither felt nor exhibits 
the sligbt^t embarrassment at the abruptness of 
the transition, 

* It is because I love you so, dearest Maud,’ he 
said with an easy assurance which gave him almost 
an air of sincerity, ‘ that it maddens me to think 
that you could stoop, out of pure thoughtlessness, 

I am sure, to encourage the impertinent advances 
of such a fellow as that—not tit to black my boots, 
by Jove—and ’- 

‘ Stop, Lucius, or you will say what you will be 
sorry lor afterwards, and which I can never for¬ 
give ! ’ said Maud, interrupting her cousin in a i 
voice that trembled indeed, but not with fear. ' 
The insulting imputation which her kinsman had j 
let fall had .stung her to the quick; and Sir Luciu.s, I 
who felt that he hud made a inistiike, was pronii)t! 
in rectifying it. ‘ I beg ])urdou,’ he said, with , 
M-fll-acted humility, ‘beg your pardon, Maud, with | 
all my heart, 1 am sure. V^cs, 1 foiurot myself. I 
wan rude to you unwittingly, in my very anxiety | 

to shield you from- But I cannot trust , 

I myself to speak of that fisher-fellow. The very j 
1 tliought of his vulgar presumption makes my | 
blood boil ! ’ I 

‘Sir Lucius,’said Maud coldly, ‘you arc very 
much in error, or much mi'-inlonned, respecting 
the absent person of whom it jilea.ses you to use 
such bitter words. lie has been guilty ot neither , 
vulgarity nor jiresnmption. I believe him to be 
incapable of both. Humble as hi-, station may be, 

I never saw a truer gentleman.’ 

‘Alter that!’ exclaimed Sir Liuiii^, with a‘ 
buibt of laughter tliat sounded actually good- 
luimouied—‘after that, Maud, the less 1 say of j 
this amjilubions I’aladiii the 1 letter I But eoine, 
cousin; do not let U" quiirel. If 1 hurt your 
leeliiig', 1 am siiicerrl) sorry for it. It was 011I3’ 
my love ior youisell that cau^ed 1110 to lo.se my 
temper—nut a very good one at any time, 1 am 
alraid.' 1 

‘ 11 it were only that, Liuius !’ said Maud more 
softly. Women do not always di-'like a eoufe-bion ' 
ot trilling faults from a man’s lips; and will, 
condom* much more than wc really (leserve ! I 

‘Well, it is only that,’replied Sir Liuius. 
am a hot tempered man by nature, and 1 have 
miiclr to worry and vex me. And, Maud dear, J 
there is snnrething anomalous in my po^itton, , 
whi h would try the patience of a bettcr-toinpered 
man. 1 aur a baronet. J’m sure 1 wish 1 wasn’t I 
one, and that my father had been content to 
reniuiu the Honourable Wilfred Beville, and leave I 
me to be simply Lucius Beville. But he took my | 
mother’s name and arms—what on earth w'cre the 
Larpentanub?—and would have a title ior both. 
It coats me dear. Every fellow who would be 
happy with a shilling wants half-n-crown from me, 
because T have that ridiculous handle to my name. 
You might })ity me, Maud.’ 

‘ I do pity you, Lucius; from my heart I do,’ 
said Maud Stanhope in her sweet gentle wnj'. She 
liad just been afforded a glimpse of her kinsman’s 
inner nature, and although she was sorry for him, 
it was as we are sorry for a fly that falls into the 
milk-jug. He was her cousin, and as a child, she 
bad clung to the bold boy’s hand when games of 


iOipdn^pni &i»l so £ox& wet» goinl mt 'htA 
between ber ami Bit Lneiua tbetu could be m 
ml syaapathy. The very hereditary rank which 
he bemoaned as an injury and an encumbrance, 
ahe knew to be dear to him as the apple of bis 
eye. A cheque would make all the difference to 
him between exultation and despondency. And, 
knowing this, she could not pity Sir Lucius other¬ 
wise than as we extend our compassion to creatures 
below ourselves in the world’s great scale of 
precedence. 

‘Will you not do more than pity me? Will 
you love me, will you marry me, Maud ? ’ said or 
sighed the baronet as they reached the gravelled 
carriage-nng, the sun-dial, and the porch of Llos- 
thuel Court, 

‘ Never, Lucius ! ’ answered Miss Stanhope 
firmly. ‘The sooner this subject ceases to fee 
mooted between us, the better for both.’ 

Tliere must have been some manliness about 
Sir Lucius Larpent. Sullenly, but with courteous 
politeness, he took off his hat, and without a word 
left her. Maud gave one glance as lie turned 
aw.iy, and then parsed sadly on into the house. 


cuAPTim xxr .—the hl.vck milleb. 

Fai inland, and some eighteen miles as the crow 
flies from Treporf and its bay and harlrour, lies 
a region little visited by tourists, to whom indeed 
it presents waiity attractions, being a lofty and 
.stony tablelaiiii, thinly peojded, with no romantic 
bcener3% and, owing to its bleak situation and cou- 
biderable elevation above the sea, having a climate 
far colder than that of the extreme south-western 
coast, beloved of the myrtle and the scarlet- 
blossomed oleander, 'riiat sterile district could 
never have been, fiom an agricultural stand-point, 
very jirosjterous; yet it was once the centre of 
an industry over which our Plantagenel, and still 
more our Tudor king- watched with jealous care, 
and whii h had drawn IMuoiiician barks across the 
mysterious sea that girdled misly Britain in the 
giuy dawn of history. All around Pen Mawth 
and its circumjacent moorlands the groiuul was 
honeycombed with .shafts, adits, and galleries of 
abandoned mines, ojieiied at all sort.s of dates, from 
the time when tJaiil w<is free and Rome a village 
of mud-huts, (luw'u to the speculative epoch that 
succeeded the Peace of 1814 , 

All was over now. The mines, in the woikiiig 
of which it was said generations of advi'utureis, 
lured by the hopes of gain, had spent far more 
than ever the niggard earth had yielded in return, 
were closed at last Wheal Bi*tty aiul AN heal 
Fortunatus and Wheal Pro.sperou-i, famous in 
their <lay for the tin the.y gare and the copper 
they promised, had long since lieen hatelul to the 
ears of London lirokers, and could not have been 
nursed into popularitx' again by the most fluent 
of promoters. The jiick and shovel had long since 
ceased to tinkle among gos‘’am and schorl, schist 
and mica; or the human ants to swarm forth at 
dusk from those narrow holes that gave access 
to the upper galleries that tunnelled the hillside. 
Emigration had swept olf tlie people, and there 
xvere left now biii Irarely the hands that were 
needed to wnst subsistence from the barren 
soil. 

9n the heart of this uninviting tract of country 
stands its one considerable hill, which in Ireland 
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troald take rank «a a mountain, and the exact 
height oi whkh is duly set down in the county 
hand-bouki and Engineers' Survey, Pen Mawth, 
The {filing, so antiquarian purists declare, should 
be Pen Mauth, and means, in the ancient Cornish 
tongue^ the Hill of Death. There can be no doubt j 
as to the wscuracy of the translation, at anyrate, 
sinoe the Norman barons who reared their own 
castle, the ruined towers of which still stand at 
the foot of the enu'nence, called their fortress and 
themselves by the name of Moulmort. The Mout- 
mort family has been extinct long since, the Mont- 
mort keep is a nesting-place for owl and jackdaw, 
and the acres of the lief have been sold and resold, 
and parcelled out, as often happens in Cornwall, 
among a score or two of yeomen. But still the 
Hill of Death, brown w’ith heather, gray with 
rocks, rises as old, uncouth in shape, a sullen tani 
of peat-stained water near its summit, a noisy 
brook descending the narrow glen that scores its 
stony flank the deepest; and in that glen lies, half- 
hidden by beetling crags that threaten to fall and 
crush it, the Mawth Mill, solidly built of yore 
by the feudal barons of Montmort, and which 
has survived the castle of which it formed an 
adjunct. I 

Mill and Miller were well matched. Tlic Mill of | 
Death had borne but a bad name in that country-1 
side ever since those early days when Justice was , 
hani to find, and far to seek, along miry roads { 
and past flooded ford.s, and the hard heart and | 
the heavy hand had practically more to do with I 
settling matters of evers'day life than had the i 
judges of Our Lord the King who came to liold ! 
assize in Exeter. There were stories yet current' 
around cottage hearths of cruel vengeance exer-' 
cised against vassals who had refused to have tludr i 
corn ground at the lord's mill, or who had boggled ' 
at the toll levied by the Ion Vs miller. And the' 
present occupant of the mill —although he had no 
unscrupulous archers or roistering men-at-arms to 
back him in wxong-doiug, as when the black ami ^ 
silver banner of Montmort waved, threatening,' 
over the battlements of the now dilapidated castle 
—was yet the terror of the neighbourhood for ' 
miles around. ' 

E Balnh Swart—such was the name by which it 
leased him to be called--was no (’ornislunan 
orn, though long a dweller in the district. lie 
had taken the mill on lease from the London ' 
Hospital—hospitals grant leases on easy term® -- j 
to which it had come to belong, bad repaired it, j 
and put it in working order. People called him 
the Black Miller, most likely on account of his 
complexion, which was strangely dark ; perhaps ' 
also on account of the gloomy aspect of the old | 
masonry and timber darkened by ago until the j 
oak resembled ebony, of which his mill was 
constrncted. 

Well known at every market for miles around 
was the Black Miller. Keen and hard at a bargain, 
never seeming to lack the ready cash wherewith 
to seal and clench it, he bought grain, when a , 
profit could be made ly buying it, to a much 
larger extent than the mere needs of his mill j 
demanded. And, curiously enough, though tlie' 
man was regarded with fear and aversion, more j 
grist came to his grindstones in the legitimate 
way of business, than to those of pleasant-spoken 
competitors who had a merry look and a kind 
word •’or all customers. ‘Mustn’t anger Master 


Swart!' was said in many a homestead, when it 
was a question of what should be done with the 
good ndieat in the granary; and it might have 
been thought that some shadow of the feudal privi¬ 
lege departed yet clung to the Black Miller and 
his ill-omened abode, so faithful was the patronage 
of those who dealt with him. * 

It has been mentioned that Ralph Swart was 
the terror of the neighbourhood. He was well 
qualified to beep up such a character. Pierce 
and forbidding of nsjiect, morose and churlish in 
manners, his herculean strength and savage 
temper made him doubly formidable. _ There had 
been those who disputed his right, tacitly acknow¬ 
ledged by most, to have the lion’s share in every 
bargain, and they had generally had the worst of 
it in law proceedings, and always in a personal 
encounter. But very few, after a second glance 
at the mould in which the Black Miller was cast, 
would have cared to measure themselves against 
him. 

Ralph Swart lived all alone. A farming-man 
from the village came up daily to tend his horse 
and small garden, and to do such rough housekeep¬ 
ing tasks as the Black Miller required and per- 
mittcfl. WhcMi evening came, this man was care¬ 
fully locked and bolted out of the house, and 
trudged home, nothing loath, to his oWn cottage at 
some distance. No wages wonhl have tempted any 
nativ’c of the hamlet to sleep beneath the roof of 
the Black Miller. It wjis not only that the master 
of the house was an object of fear and dislike, but 
that the house itself was reputed to be haunted. A 
pale face, it wa'* said, was .seen on moonlight 
niglits peering from the upper window.s, all cob- 
webbed and be .Timed with dust--a woman’s face, 
the go.S'ips said below their breath. Yet no 
woman dwelt there. The Black Miller's wife 
slejit sound, poor tiling, in Tregunnow tlhurch- 
yard. She had died, years and years ago, of a 
broken he.irt-so rumour told. Ibiljih Swart had 
had a daiitrliter; but he had driven her forth from 
his doors nlien slie was M.\teen; and where the 
pour scaled dnld h.id wandered to, or whether she 
weri' alhe ur dead, none knew. See him as he 
comes nf)\v, .sluuly riding, with a lack rein and a 
thoughtful brow, up the rodey load that leads to 
his mill. At a gl.iiicc it eaii lie seen that the 
alarm which he inspicc-, and m which he takes a 
perverse pride, is well warranted. lie is not tall, 
certainly, but ratlier resernble.s a giant cut short ; 
yet, if only of middle height, the vast breadth ot 
c}ie.et and the gn>at strength of the limbs render 1 
him more than a match tor any chance customer. 
He rides ungracefully, as he does oveiything, i 
indeed, but so firmly that the most vicious horse ! 
cannot unseat him. The loan, well-bred, ill- ^ 
groomed steed he rides if vicious, and W£W bought 
cheaply at the Tregunnow fair on that account, A 
vicious liorse i.s aj>t to have sound legs and a game 
spirit, and to he sold at a low price, and the Black 
Miller has a preference for vicious horses. As the 
man rides on, defiant even now that there is 
none to look at him, now that he is climbing the 
steep path which leads tip his own ghostly ravine, 
towanls his own melancholy home, it must be 
owned that there is a nigged grandeur about him, 
as there is about the shaggy red-eyed bison and 
the grisly bear. Ugly enoiigti he is; but that high 
ioreheatl ought to liavo brains behind it, as surriy 
as that tremendous jaw bespeaks tenacity of pur- 
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poaa. The iwarthy elcm ii darker and more 
•allow than that of a Spaniaxd or Neiftolitan, and 
the eyes, though small, are as piercing os those of a 
bird of prey. The man is close shaven. You see 
the blue stubbly mark of his steel-hard beard 
<mte distinctly, just as you see his iron-grasr hair, 
that .age cannot as yet turn to silver. He is not 
slovenly, in farmer fashion, as to his clothes, and 
wears high black boots, that reach the knee, and 
spurs which have no sinecure, as his horse’s bleed¬ 
ing sides attest. Slowly he rides on, deep in 
thought, a bold bad man, unless Lavater’s science 
and the voice of fame be alike untrue, but one 
shrewd enough to avoid certain unpleasant con¬ 
tingencies, and to keep to windward of the law. 

lUlph Swart, thus riding homeward, his wiry 
horse picking its way well among the loose stones 
and shale that strewed the ill-kept road, would 
have presented, had any one with competent 
intelligence been there to watch him, a curious 
social puzzle. Ho was rough in word and deed, 
repulsive to look upon, hateful in every relation 
of life; yet it was impossible not to recognise 
a certain power and originality about the man. 
The very fact that he was neat as to his clothes 
and person, leading the queer life he did, like a 
voluufoer Robinson Crusoe, spoke well for his 
strengtli of purpose. To lapse into squalor and 
eccentric negligence of costume is for the solitary 
so easy a descent into Avernns, that the recluse 
who conforms outwardly to the fashions of the 
world shews some merit per se. And the few 
I educated persons who had conversed with the 
; Black Miller were compelled to own that Mr i 
, j Swart was something more than the mere, .sharp- j 
I wilted rustic that he appeared. The indefinable i 
I freemasonry which exists among the cultured 
j aroused in tlie minds of parson and doctor a 
I Ruspicuon that the Black Miller had more book- 
I lore than falls to the lot of those who live by 
' the hopper and the mill-wheel. 

As lie jogged on, Ral)>h Swart drew from an 
inner pocket of liis coat three or four old letters, 
tied together with string, and all of which, save 
one, bore postmarks that did not indicate any 
place in the United King<lora of Great Britain 
and Ireland. He drew forth first one and then 
another of these epistles, stained and tattered with 
frequent handling, and glanced them over, quickly 
but not hastily, and then replaced them within 
the belt of string. Then he put up the packet 
again, saying to himself in a harsh grating voice : 
‘Ay, ay! that would be about his ago now; and 
like his fatlrer—yes! I’d pick him out then, 
among a thousand; and if wnat they said of him 

out there be true ’-lie paused a little, as if 

in doubt, and then drawing from another pocket 
a hunting-flask, unscrewed the top, and swallowed 
a draught of the fiery spirit wliich it contained. 
Then he replaced the flask in liis pocket. ‘ Ho, 
ho ! let him try,’ he exclaimed boastfuHy. ‘ Old 
Ral|)h Swart—Ralph Swart—ha, ha i—is a tough 
nut for a stripling to crack. Let him try, if he 
can. I was fool enough, for a day, to be scared 
when first that gipsy hag told me ‘tliat he was so 

near—it did seem as if Providence-- But 

enough of that. Ho, ho ! let him try.’ 

He rode on in silence now, and dismounting at 
his own door, relieved his troubled mind in hearty 
curses^on his serving-man, who was used to his 
moods* and cared little when strong measures did 


not follow the atrong languor; and Utea looving 
bis tired horse to be led to the sbed that did dnty 
for a stable, and receiving the comfortable aenli- 
ranee that the fdace was ‘redded up’ and the 
pork and greens boiling for bis dinner, walked 
heavily into the cheerless dwelling-plwe, and 
closed the door behind him with a bang. 


FRUIT-FARMING AND THE FRUIT- 
TRADE. 

The chief fruit-growing counties of England ore 
Hereford, Devon, Somerset, Worcester, and Glou¬ 
cester, shires, which take up in orchards, mostly 
planted on grass-land% over ninety-seven thousand 
acres of ground. About twenty-one thousand 
acres are also devoted to fruit-growing in Kent, 
Cornwall, Surrey, and Lancashire, on what may be 
called the market-garden sptem; and there are 
over nine thousand acres of the whole laid out in 
apple and pear orchards. Fruit-farming is largely 
on the increase both in England and Scotland, the 
novelty of strawberry-farming on an extensive 
scale having been going on for some time in the 
latter country. On the Muir of Blair, an extensive 
tract of land lying between Blair-Gowrie and 
Cupar-Angus, there is a community of about 
twenty-fiv’e strawberry-farmers who earn a living 
for themselves and families at the business of 
strawberry-growing. The fruit is usually sold 
en masse to the preserv'ers ; and in some years as 
much as forty-six pounds an acre has been realised 
by the sale; but the average income from a 
Scottish strawberry-farm is seldom more than 
twenty-seven pounds an acre. 

Leaving out of view in the meantime any 
reference to grape-growing or peach-culture, except 
to say that very large quantities of these fruits are 
grown at remunerative prices for the London 
markets, we shall endeavour to give a brief account 
of what has been accomplishea with more hardy 
fruits. The apples and pears of the five counties 
already enumerated are cniefly converted into cider 
and perry, which are cheap and wholesome beve¬ 
rages when carefully prepared. Apple and pear 
orchards for the growth of cider and perry fniit 
are not so carefully cultivated as those which are 
devoted to the production of the finer kinds of these 
fruits rec[uired for dessert or other table uses. The 
ground is economised as much as possible, and ^ 
in forming an orchard, the trees are veiy often 
planted in the hop-fields; but when the fruit-trees 
grow so large as to demand greater nutriment, the 
hop-vines are removed, and the ground at once 
sown down with grass, which by-and-by affords 
Ceding for sheep and cattle. As a general rule, the 
formation and planting of an orchard costs twelve 
or fourteen pounds an acre; the kind of appl^ 
preferred for cider being Codlin, Red Cowarne, 
Oockagee, and French Upright These are grafted 
on stocks chiefly raised from seed or from crab 
or 'R'ild-apple stocks. About forty trees on the 
average are set in each acre of ground, about ten 
or twelve yards apart, each tree being protected 
by an indosurc, to save it from being injured by 
the cattle. The cost of manure, maintenance, and 
pruning may be put down at* about three pounds 
ten shillings per acre ; whilst rents in the counties 
learned run from forty shillings to ten pounds per 
acre. 
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]^e iQm»«ce occacdonally obtained for superior 
etding-appl^ such os Bibaton, Golden, Orange, and 
King Pippins, as also for the best varieties of 
baking-apples. In good apple seasons, from twenty- 
five to thirty-five pounds per acre have been 
obtained, ana on rare occasions as much as fifty 
pounds, for the finest dessert fruit; but as a rule 
the fruit itself does not return more tlian ten 
pounds per acre over all the ground. Cider-fruit 
yields ^out eight hogsheads per acre, the price 
ranging from two to three pounds per hogshead, 
the cider made in Devonshire being esteemed the 
best in the market. The expense of manufac¬ 
ture must, of course, be deducted from the price 


Market early in the morning must have been 
struck with the vast quantities of plums and 
cherries which in the season are daily brought 
there for sale. The total cherry-crop of England 
seems to be forwarded to London, ivhence the 
fruit, purchased by active buyers, is despatched 
with railway rapidity to all parts of the kingdom. 
By assiduous jiersonal inquiry at Covent Garden 
Market, tvo endeavoured on a recent occasion to 
ascertain the extent of the trade in cherries, plums, 
and other fruits; but witJi only partial success, 
as each person engaged in the trade knows the 
extent of his own business only, and no official 
statistics are taken of the individual goods coming 


quoted; whilst there falls to the credit of the j to market, as in Baris. The salesman wliom we 
fruit-farmer tbe grass-feeding for cattle, which is interview^ ivas very civil, and very willing to 
ivorth a considerable sum per acre every season; i tell us all he knew about the trade. ‘Yes,’ said 
so that the profits of fruit-growing in these 1 he, ‘ there are tons upon tons of cherries here every 
counties are upon the whole so good that a large | day in the season ; and there arc tons more come 
number of grain and root growers are taking up i iu every day to London that never get this length 


orchard-ground ; while some capitalists have of 
late been keeping an eye on the business, with a 
view to the formation of one or two fruit-farming 
Companies on a large scale. 


at all, because they are sent off by railway to 
Liverpool and a hundred other places, where iu 
some seasons there is such a demand, that they 
never can get enough. As to the coster-men, 


Fruit-farmers, however large their profits may ^ they take enormous (piantitics, which tliey sell 


be, are not without their troubles; they sutfer 
OTeatly from the uncertainty of the climate, their 
hopes of a remuncrath*e crop being occasion¬ 
ally blasted by one night’s frost. Their orchards 
are often attacked by the lan'ie of various in¬ 
sects, and by one in particular, which sj)eedily 


in the streets. In some goo<l seasons, when the 
fruit is plentiful and, iu consequence, cheap, 
a clever coster will dispose of ten or twelve 
sieves in no time. The poor people who deal 
with the fruit-hawkers like to get a big handful, 
and tlicy think when they can buy twenty or 


divests the trees of every vestige of their foli.age. j thirty cherries for a })euny or two{)t‘,uco, that they 
Happily for the public, the prices of the finer i have got quite a bargain. In my young days—.say 


sorts of apples are kept uuiler by the con¬ 
stant importation of large quantities from Ame¬ 
rica, 80 that English fruit-larmcrs often enough 
find that when their crops are at their best they 
can be undersold by Canadian importers. Thou¬ 
sands of barrels of apples arrive in Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and London every season from the other 
side of the Atlantic, the fruit being .sold at auction 
for what it will bring. The prices range from 
eight to thirty shillings for one hundred and 
twenty pounds of fruit; or from about three 
farthings to threepence per pound-weight. An¬ 
other grievance of the English ajiple-farmer is, 
that he is not always sure of obtaining compensa¬ 
tion from his landlord in the event of his having 
to leave his orchard before his trees arrive at 
maturity. Of late years, iu some orchards, the 


forty years ago—-cherries could be bought over all 
London in plentiful seasons at a penny the pound. 
At that time the provincial demands were not so 
great as they are now. I cannot ligure the quan¬ 
tities of cherries that pa.ss througli the hands of 
us salesmen in a season ; but 1 believe as many 
are sold for eating iu London as would fill the 
Great Eastern steamship! ’ 

Thousands of acres are devoted to cherry-grow¬ 
ing iu Kent, and the cUerry-farmer.s it is said 
‘ make a good thing of it.’ But we fancy there is 
sometimes more glitter than gold iu the business, 
so much of their success being dependent on sun¬ 
shine and fine weather. Fruit-farmers say that 
one bad season in the cour.se of four years affects 
them materially. I'he rout of the Kent cherry- 
orchards varies according u.s they arc favourably' 


proprietor of the ground has furnished it with ! situated: some fanners pay five pounds an acre, 
the necessary trees, so that they belong to him of | some pay double that sum; and for very good 
right in the event of the tenant leaving. This j cherry-land us much as twelve pounds is syme- 
inode of letting what may' be called ‘ furnished j times exacted. The average of the cherry-rents 
orchards ’ is a fair way of avoiding any collision j of Kent may be set down at about seven pounds 
of interests, because three or four years must , ten shillings per acre. Iu addition to the rent, 
necessarily elapse before the trees attain the full | tliere is the expense of cultivation, which is 
vigour of their fruit-bearing power. In the Agri- \ very considerable—seldom indeed less than ten 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875, the planting of ] pounds per acre. Tiiere are other charges which 


orchards is placed in the scale of first-class im¬ 
provements, for which the tenant may be remune¬ 
rated by compensation at the hands of his landlord 
for his outlay; and a.s a rule, the best landlords 
when they resume possession of orchard-ground, 
esteem it a matter of honour to compensate the 
outgoing tenant, to some extent at least, for what 
he has done in the way of planting the land with 
fine fruit-yielding trees. 

The plumeries of Worcestershire and the cherry- 
orchards of Kent may now be noticed. Persors 
•who have had occasion to visit Covent Garden 
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vary with the extent of the crop, such as those 
for picking, packing, and marketing ; but in a 
great number of instances the cherry-grower sells 
hi.s fruit as it is ripening upon the trees, which 
frees liim from furllier trouble. There are a set 
of brokers who purchase the fruit just as they see 
it upon the trees, and take their chance of making 
a profit out of it. In some cases the crop is put to 
auction, iu others the sale is elfected by private 
contract. It is the, varying fortune of the cherry- 
farmer that in good seasons his fruit is so plenti¬ 
ful that the price falls to a veiy low ligure; 
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whilst in bad seasons the fruit is so scarce tiiat grounds^ as many as twelve hundred budies to 
the total crop does not sum up to a respectable the acre. 

amount. It has been given out that cherry-fermers In Cambridgeshire, larM miantities of black 
occasionally get as much as seventy pounds an currents are grown for the London market; wMIrt 
acre; but the profit on an average is not perhaps the red currants are chiefly raised in Kent and 
a fourth of that sum, which, when the amount of Worcester and Gloucester shires, Th(Me fmifs 
capital invested in the business is considered and require a considerable amount of working. In 
the worry which attends it, is not after all more order to have a thick display of good quality, the 
than a lair return. Plums and greengages are land requires to be well manured with old woollen 
largely grown m Kent, as also damsons, and these rags of all kinds, and the bashes must be regularly 
form a profitable crop. ^Sometimes however, a late and carefully trimmed to keep them fruitful. An 
frost will kill the bloom in a single night and idea of the profit will be obtained if we put down 
leave the trees barren. a sum of thirty-five pounds per acre as the return. 

In the vale of Evesliain in Worcestershire plum- and deduct about twenty-two rounds ten shillings 
culture is actively carried on, the bulk of the fruit for the expenses of cultivation and gathering, 
finding a ready market in tlie i>opulou8 midland Ilaspberries are extensively grown in Cornwall, 
towns of England. The small white plum known and are packed in tubs or casks before being sent 
as ‘ the Pershore ’ is largely grown, and yields a to market. In Cornwall, the bushes will yield over 
handsome profit per acre—as much sometimes as a one and a half tons per acre, and the price obtained 
hundred pounds. The expenses of plum-culture is usually about thirty shillings per hundredweight 
are—first, the rent charges, usually about seven Strawberries as well as rasps are indigenous to 
pounds ten shillings an acre on the average; Cornwall, and are successfully cultivated. Near 
second, the cost of culture, which as a rule is London, on its various sides, extensive tracts of 
about twelve pounds ten shillings i>cr acre; or land are devoted to the cultivation of this fine 
twenty pounds iu all, exclusive of the wages paid fruit. In the early mornings of June and July, 
lor gathering and packing the fruit, which in some hundreds of men, women, and children may be 
cases are paid by the purchaser seen at work gathering the fruit for the London 

Immense quantities of cherries and plums are i market. In the earlier days of the season, two 
imported to tiiis country from various parts of the j shillings per pound will be readily given in the 
continent; pears of a particularly fine kind, and ^ West End of London for carefully picked fruit, 
ot her dessert fruits as well, are l)rought over from { The second-rate fruit is sold for making jam. As 
France and also from Jersey. Caliibraia too pays I many as ten thou.sand strawberry plants may be 
us tribute of this kind ; but Home of the finer fruits j found on an acre of ground; it is three yeare 
of California, such as the best specimens of the j before the plants begin to be very fruitful, after 
Chauraontelle pear, are sent to St Petersburg. | which they will continue to bear for a period of 
l.argc quantities of rennets still reach Covont i five or six years. Whilst growing to maturity, 
(iarden from the orchards of Normamly and other ^ various kinds of vegetables are reared on the 
jKvrts of France. The Clyde orchai-ds have lost, same ground. 

their fame and their name. Twenty-live years ago, | It Inis been shown by keen economists that we 
tilt! apples, pears, and jJunis of Lanarkshire were | might easily grow strawberries all the year round ; 
famous tliroughout (Iroaf Eritaiu and Ireland; j but it should not be forgotten that the greatest 
now they have no separate quotation in the { dainty may become too common, and that a blank 
fruit-markets. We never hear of them in fact, | iu the supply adds zest to the flavour of the fruit 
althougli about live luindred acres of land arc ; M'hen it again comes into season. We shall never j 
laid down in orchards in Scotland, chieliy in j forget the delight of a London musician on a 
Lanarksliire. I concert-giving tour, who found delicious straw- j 

Ifush-fruits—as gooselierries, currants, and rasp- ! berries in the Aberdeen fruit-market at the end [ 
berries—are always largely in dciuand for preserv- I of September. ‘ They give me new life,’ he said, 
ing. There are now a great number of pre.serving- | Strawberries are a late crop in some northern | 
works iu the country, and jams and jellies of every I parts of Scotland. An acre of strawberries will 
kind ‘can be readily purcliased iu large or small j sometimes yield the splendid return of one hun- 
pots iu every town and village of the United I dred pounds! Apropos of the Perthshire straw- 
Kingdom. Wo frequently Jiear comi)laint8 from I berry-farms, to wiiich allusion has already been 
ecaiomic housewives about the dearness of berries; I made, it was reported two years ago that one of 
but they M’ill never become clieaper, because when- ! the growers had been otfered over two thousand 
ever they fall to a certain figure, they arc at once ! pounds for his lot of twenty-seven acres just as 
secured in quantity by the jireservW. Ladies it stood. 

rtsed, five-and-twenty years ago, to say they would Readers jumping to conclusions from what 
make more jam and jelly than they did w'ere it we have said, must not run away with the idea 
not for the cost of the sugar ; now they complain, that fruit-farming is a royal road to wealth- The 
and with some reason, of the price of the fniiL most successful fruit-farmers are those who have 
There are now fruit-preserving works working on been longest at the business and have devoted to 
a large scale in nearly every considerable to\vn of it the greatest amount of attention. There are 
England and Scotland; and the trade which was books we know that teach the art of fortune- 
begun iu Dundee on a small scale has become a making by means of fruit-culture ; but these works 
feature of our British commerce. Some of the jam are not unlike the productions of‘guides’which 
and jelly makers turn out from one to twelve tons profess to shew how fortunes can at once be won 
a day of the various preserves now on sale, and on the turf; and we arc always apt to put the 
which are extensively used in the manufacturing question: ‘ If it be so easy to make a fortune, 
districts in place of butler. The fruit-bushes in yhere is yours?’ There is growing competition 
Kent are largely planted iu the plum aud damson in the fruit-trade, and it must be borne in mind 
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that fruit* axe tender and of a perishable nature; 
so perishable indeed that many tons are in the 
cotttse of a season wasted and sold for manure, 
which, as the saying goes, ‘ makes a sad hole in 
the profits.* In the preceding remarks we have 
oonfined otuselves to our home-grown fruits ; but 
enormous quantities of graif)es, figs, prunes, raisins, 
and other m?ied kinds, are imported in tlie course 
of a year ; and as for our orange supply, who shall 
put it in figures ? In 1877, the money value of 
the oranges and lemons which came to us from 
the groves of Spain, Portugal, and other places 
was stated as being L.1,649,765. Counting each 
'orange as being of tlie vcdue of one halfpenny, the 
number represented is 743,887,200! 

AUNT BARBARA’S PRESENT. 

CONCLUSION. 

*On my return home I found the sum of twenty- 
five pounds in the beautiful box. But alas! sub¬ 
sequent events prevented me applying any part 
of it to the purpose suggested by my kind friend 
and benefactress. Martha’s illness was now daily 
becoming more serious, and I suppose I overtaxed 
my own strength in nursing her, for there were 
soon two invalids in the house; and the faithful 
creature only lived to take my baby boy in her 
arms and see me out of danger. How I missed 
her I need not say—she who used to take every 
household care upon herself, and had been a 
second mother to little Helena. 

‘The management of a very delicate infant 
now entirely devolved on me, and unfortunately 
I was as inexperienced as ever in domestic duties. 
George never could understand iny preference for 
the employment I had quitted ; but I knew noth¬ 
ing of the one, and my education bad made me 
feel capable of the other. Poor Martha often 
regretted during her illness that she bad never 
taught me some of what she called her “poor 
wuys ; ” for shg said : “ These London servants 
will worry the life out of my poor dear.” And 
so they nearly did. This tried George’s temper 
too; for he naturally missed Martha’s never-failing 
attemtion to his particular requirements ; and I 
became really disheartened at my own failures. 
The climax was however, at hand in a form quite 
unforeseen by me. One day w'hen I had been 
tri^'to the utmost by what I may call my petty 
domestic jtniseries, a very peremptory letter was 
put into my hands from our landlord, demanding 
the immediate settlement of his claim for half a 
year’s rent .1 knew that my recent confinement 
and poor Martha’s illness had exhausted all my 
resources ; but I hoped that George might see his 
way to meet the demand. To my great consterna¬ 
tion, he declared he could not; and that without 
some help, we should have to break up our home. 
I tried to comfort him in vain. And 1 forgot my 
previous troubles in trying to think of a remedy 
for this more serious one. George gave way to 
a despondent which alarmed ma Suddenly the 
idea of parting with Mrs Dalrymple’s present 
flashed upon my mind. . Of course it was with 
extreme reluctance that I entertained the idea, 
particularly as George valued the painting very 
much ; but the circunsetancea seemed sufficiently 
urgent to justify the surprise; so the following 
morning, after my poor hu.sband had gone to 
the office more depressed than I had ever yet seen 


him, I sent for a cab, and took the casket to 
the shop from which Lady Davenant purchased 
it Within a week I triumphantly presented the 
sum it had realised to George, at the same time 
telling him how I had obtained it , 

‘ For a moment he looked relieved and happy; 
but suddenly asked me if 1 had emptied the box 
before parting with it ^ 

“Certainly,” I replied very confidently. “There 
was scarcely anything in^it j mer^y a few of my 
father’s old letters.” ' 

“Did you,” he said still more eagerly, “ take out 
a small piece of folded paper from the secret 
panel in the lid ? ” 

“No,” I replied. “ I never put any paper there. 
But why do you ask so strange^ ? ” 

“ Because,” be exclaimed, looking wildly at me, 
“ I put a document of the greatest consequence 
there for safety. Ah! wife, you have no idea 
what mischief you have done'. ” 

‘ I was lost in amazement I really thought my 
husband was losing bis senses with his troubles, 
and implored him to explain himself. At length 
he informed me that in a recent interview witli 
Mr Kelly that gentleman had warned him to 
take special care of our marriage certificate, and 
that he had placed it in the safest receptacle he 
could think of. I tried to comfort him by sug¬ 
gesting that no doubt the purchaser would be 
known at the shop to which I had taken it. But 
on inquiry 1 found, unfortunately, that they had 
no clue whatever to their customer. 

‘ When Mr Kelly heard of the loss, he hardly 
knew which to blame the most; George for con- 
I cealing the paper without mentioning it to me ; 

I or me for parting with my property without 
j consulting him, 

“ I am not married myself, thauk God ! ” he 
piously remarked ; “ but in the course of my 
professional ex}»erience, 1 have observed that 
many of the worst troubles of married people 
are caused by their singular want of coulideuco 
in each other.” 

‘ His displeasure reached its climax when he 
was told in reply to his searching impuries, that 
two very young ladies had purchased the casket. 
“Ah then, madam,” he exclaimed, turning almost 
fiercely to me, “ then there is indeed little hope. 
They have probably curled their hair with your 
marriage-lines long ago.” 

‘I could scarcely refrain from laughing at hfo 
vehemence, and ventured to observe that even if 
they leere lost, no one was likely to doubt our 
marriage. 

“What! another concealment?”—this time 
addressing George. “You are very much to blame 
Mortimerj for not telling her the truth.” Then 
taking my hand, Mr Kelly said kindly: “ Do not 
frighten yourself, my dear girl; but you must 
now be told that your father’s amiable wife has 
.given hin> to understand that you are not married. 
I have written to him to assure him of the fact; 
but I have no confidence that he will see my 
letter, as I regret to say he is very ill, and Mrs 
Wyndham no doubt can intercept any she does 
not wish him to read.” 

“ Why,” I asked, trembling from head to foot, 
“ does she wish my father to think me so wicked ? ” 
“ My poor girl,” replied Mr Kelly, “ do you not 
see that by traduciug you, she may induce hiui to 
leave every shilling of his property to her sfiu ?” 
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“ I do not care for the property,” I passionatdly 
exckimed; “ but I will see my father myself, to 
convince him of the truth, if I walk every step of 
the way.” Then I an^ily told George that I 
should ne^pr forgive him, if my father died in 
the belief of my unworthiness; and insisted upon 
going to Bosemere immediately. 

‘Mr Kelly had some difficulty in ]^rsuading 
me of the futility of such a step, and tried to 
console me by proposing his own plan. He had, 
he said, fully intende( 3 l|going himself to Rosemere 
to take the certificate, not daring to trust it to 
a letter, when he heard of my father’s illness. 
“ Now, I can still, I hope, carry out my intention, 
so far as seeing him. In a few days, my dear, 
he shall know all.” 

‘ Sorrowfully we left Mr Kelly’s office, I count¬ 
ing the hours to the lime he had named, and 
thinking how slowly they would pasa But I was 
not destined to wait bo long. The very next day 
Mr Kelly was summoned to Rosemere, my father 
having become suddenly worse. Always prompt, 
his friend and solicitor lost no time on this occa¬ 
sion, as the letter written by our family doctor 
described his patient’s state as—most critical’ 

Mrs Mortimer’s emotion was at this point of 
her narrative so evident, that her considerate 
auditors begged her to defer the sequel to another 
oi>portunity, and for the rest of the evening they 
tried to ciieer her by every means in their i)ower. 

I 

The whole story was afterwards written by Dora 
for ‘Aunt Barbara,’ and may be repeated here 
in her w'ords from the point at which Mrs Mortimer 
seemed unable to proceed. 

On Mr Kelly’s arrival at Rosemere he was 
nsbered at once into the invalid’s room. Mr 
Wyiulham had been seized with paralysis, and 
was fearfully altered, though perfectly sensible, 
.and a look of inde.scribable relief passed over bis 
countenance at the sight of the lawyer. Mrs 
Wyndliam, on the contrary’, could li.ardly conceal 
her aiuioyance, and receivcid him with the utmost 
coldness. But her husband at once requested her 
to leave the room ; and as the iloctor was about 
to follow, asked him to remain, as he felt unequal 
himself to explain hi.s wishes. Upon this, the 
gotul doctor, delicately avoiding names, stated tliat 
in consequence of very painful information which 
had reached Mr Wyndliam, he had unfortunately 
been" induced to disinherit his daughter; but 
having since liad reason to doubt its accuracy, 
he wished the necessary steps to be immediately 
ti ken to secure to her the provision originally 
intended for her. Mr Kelly then heard tliat a 
will had been prepared by a friend of Mrs Wynd- 
ham’s; and suggested a codicil to be added, as 
the readiest way of carrying out the dying father’s 
wishes. 

A restorative having been administered by the 
doctor, the sufferer in broken accents made known 
his intentions. First, he left his daughter his 
entire forgiveness, as he hoped for forgiveness 
from her and from his Makein and on the produc¬ 
tion of ‘ legal proof’ of her marriage within three 
months of his decease, she was to be entitled to 
receive twenty thousand pounds. Mr Kelly would 
have made an objection to the words ‘legal proof;’ 
but a significant glance, from the doctor warned 
him to hasten to the completion of his task. Even 
then ‘they thought all was lost, as Mr Wyndham 

. ^ . :: . 


WM sinking fast, ^d made many ineffectttal 
attempts to attach his signature to this important 
document. When at length he had aceompluffied 
it, his trembling fingers pointed to the words 
to which Mr Kelly had objected. ‘Not for my 
own satisfaction,’ he gasped. ‘I am convinced; 
but—^for—others. The cruel slander—has spread 
far—and wide. My poor Helena’s fame must be 
cleared—the world—God forgive—the person who 
deceived ’ -- He could say no more. 

When Mrs Wyndham was recalled to the room, 
she returned leading her little son. The dying 
man was much affected at the sight of this child 
of his fondest hopes, but passed away without 
noticing the presence of his wife. 

When all was over, Mr Kelly asked the doctor 
by what means the happy cnange towards his 
daughter had been effected. 

‘ Your own letter was the cause,’ he replied. ‘ I 
happened to be present when it arrived, and being 
on my way to my patient’s room, offered to convey 
it to him, Mrs Wyndham had no excuse to offer 
for retaining it; and it was fortunate 1 had done so, 
as he ranch required my professional care for some 
hours after reading it’ 

A few hours later, Mr Kelly returned to town, 
and lost no time in acquainting Mrs Mortimer 
with her father’s death, feeling very thankful that 
he had some comfort to convey to her with the 
melancholy intelligence. 

The following week Mr Kelly again went to 
Rosemere to attend his friend’s funeral and read 
the will; his one hope with regard to Helena’s 
interest being that Mrs Wyndham would not insist 
upon the production of legal proof of a marriage 
which she was well convinced had taken place. 
But this vindictive woman, probably instigated by 
her own solicitor, would not sanction the payment 
of Mrs Mortimer’s legacy until the terms of the 
bequest were literally comx>lied with. 

The suspense of the next three months was 
trying beyond description to the young couple. 
Advertisements for tlie recovery of the lost cer¬ 
tificate—a course which Mr Kelly bad hitherto 
avoided—were now inserted in the leading papers; 
yet it was only when the stipulated time had 
nearly expired that the last attracted notice. 

It may be imagined from the great interest and 
anxiety felt by Mr Kelly for his very interesting- 
client, with what pleasure he brought her afl'airs 
to a successful issue. 

‘ We have since been introduced to this dear 
friend of the Mortimers,’ added Dora to Aunt 
Barbara, ‘ and he says that Mrs Wyndham is the 
only discontented person at Rosemere. The foolish 
woman laments over her son as if he had been 
robbed of his inheritance, though the young 
gentleman succeeds to an estate of ten thousand 
a year.’ 

A year later, Mrs Wyndham had indeed real 
cause for grief. The young heir of Rosemere, 
always a delicate child, was lying beside bis father 
in the family mausoleum. The bereaved mother 
resisted all Helena’s efforts to console her, and 
coldly refused her cordial invitation to remain at 
the Hall. She declared that she could no longer 
endure the place, and that she should live abroad 
for the rest of her miserable life. 

• Events have tlius brought Helena back to the 
home of her childhood, now her own property. 

.. 
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She is a thoroughly happy wife and mother, 
a benefactress to tne poor, and an admirable 
hostess, as her friends the Forresters and Dave- 
nants can t^tify; for they have all mot at her 
hospitable mansion, and the families have pro¬ 
mised to exchange visits every year. 

Lady Davenant and Mrs Mortimer have had 
owe dispute—it related to the jewel casket which 
was the first cause of their friendship. Each de¬ 
clared that the other had the greater claim to it. 
At length Helena conquered, insisting that her 
friend would no doubt give serious ofience by 
parting with Aunt Barbara’s Present 

NEARLY BURIED ALIVE. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

In this Journal for October 1878, under the 
heading ‘Nearly Buried Alive,’ are narrated two 
or three instances of narrow escapes from inter¬ 
ment before the proper time, and which occurred 
on the continent ‘Such occurrences,’ says a corre¬ 
spondent to whom we are indebted for the follow¬ 
ing experiences, ‘are by no means unknown in this 
country, even though burial seldom follows closely 
upon death; for in my limited circle in a com¬ 
paratively obscure country town, T have met with 
several such, and I doubt not that other cases 
could be adduced which should at least teach 
that special care should be taken to prove that 
the supposed corpse is really dead. 

‘The following account was given me by the 
son of a lady, who was within a few hours of 
being consigned to the grave, upon the supposi¬ 
tion that she was dead. This lady, the wife of a 
captain in the royal navy, and in the middle 
of life, had for a considerable time been a 
source of great anxiety to her hush.and and 
family from failing health, and the household 
had removed from the neighbourhood of London 
into a notedly salubrious part of Devonshire, 
hoping that a milder climate would have a 
beneficial effect upon the invalid. Their hopes 
were however, disappointed, as no improvement 
in the health of the patient took place ; and both 
husband and family felt that in a very short 
time their house would be invaded by death, and 
they wmuld have to mourn the loss of the beloved 
one. The decline of the patient was gradual in 
the extreme : one stage of weakness after another 
was reached, till at last the apparent transition 

came, and Mrs-, to all appearance, died. It 

was midwdnter when this happened, the w'catlier 
very cold; and as the house occupied by the 
family tvas remote from some of the friends and 
relatives who were invited to attend the funeral, 
which was to take place about a week after the 
supposed death, these w'ere requested, or found it 
necessary to reach Captain —’s residence the 
evening before the day appointed for the inter¬ 
ment of the lady. Having reached the honso of 
mourning, they adjourned to the chamber of de.ith, 
and gazed upon the lifeless form of her whom they 
had so long revered and loved. 

‘ Dinner vras served, and a sad doleful meal it 
was. As usual they went to the drawing-room 
after dinner, the bereaved father and husband 
accompanying them, Und there they occupied tliera- 
selves in recalling the various traits and excel¬ 
lencies of the departed. Whilst engaged in this 
manner, the room door was violently opened, and 


the footman, apparently as Imrror-stricken as man 
could be, entered, exclaiming: “If you please sir, 
Missus’ ghost is walking! ” 

‘Captain-immediately left the room, taking 

the footman, very much against his wiU, with him. 
Shutting the door, and enjoining the occupants 
not to follow him, ns he would oe back quickly, 
he at once crossed the hall and ascended the 
stairs, with the intention of going to the room 
where his deceased wife, as he supposed, was lying 
in her coffin ; but on turning into the corridor or 
passage at the top of the stairs, his courage w'as 
severely tested, for in his way there stood a figure 
clad in the habiliments of the grave ; yet although 
much startled, ho was equal to the occasion, and 
addressing the figure, said: “ God bless me, Mary " 
[his wife’s nanm.J, “ what are you doing here ? ” 

‘ Ilis wife—for it was his wife, and no ghost— 
answered very faintly : “ Oh, take me to the fire. 

I am frozen." 

‘ He immediately got a blanket, wrapped it 
around her, and to the consternation of the 
servants, took her into the kitchen, where there j 
was a large fire burning ; and soon with warmth, j 
assisted by a very sparing .administration of warm ' 
liquid, vital heat w'as restoi’ed. j 

‘ When Ca])tain - returned to the drawing- ' 

room, it must bo suj)posed he found the coni])any i 
in a great state of exeitetueut, which was not at ! 
all diminished by his statement of what had ’ 
happened ; and nothing but an interview willi the ; 
supposed deceased lady would convince them that j 
they had not a very few hours before, seen her ! 
actually a corpse. And she, strange to say, 
despite the shock caused by her finding herself | ] 
w'liere she was and arrayed for the grave (for she i 
was conscious of having clambered out of the ; 
coffin), and the full uarratiou of imrliculars by i 
her husband, and the consequent knowledge of ■ 
the very narrow escape from premature burial 
she bad exjterieuced- she veiy quickly recovered 
much of her lost health and strength, and lived , j 
on several years before she really died. 1; 

‘ It is scarcely necessary to add that the mourn¬ 
ing friends were .soon changed into joyful ones, ’ 
aiul that the attendance of the undertaker, with ' I 
his funereal ajipliauces, was disjienscd with. j i 

‘ I was not told what wa.s the opinion of the :! 
medical attendaTit upon this extraordinary occur- ; 
rcnco ; but as the son of the lady who, (w I stated 
before, told me of the circumstance, is' now | 
in England, and I hope to see him, I intend to ; 
take the opportunity of making full inquiries on 
this liead. I may add that the mention of the 
matter was most repugnant to the lady in quciv- 
tion, and any allusion to it was carefully checked 
by every member of the family. 

‘ The preceding account was narrated to me a.9 I 
have described, after I had been telling my friend 
of the case wdiich 1 now proceed to state, and as 
corroborative of the opinion I then expressed to 
him that many persona were really buried alive. 
This occurrence, the subject of which approached 
a step nearer the grave than the one just recited, 
happened to a man whom I well know, and w'ho 
was in business for several years in the town in 
which I reside ; after which he left my neighbour- 
' hood, and took a business in a town in the west 
of England, and for some months I heard nothing 
concerning him—in fact he had passed frqm my 
mind. But I clianccd to be spending my aimual 
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holiday on th6 South Devon coast, and one day 
had arranged to proceed to Dartmouth, in order to 
go up the Dart to Totness and view, as I have 
done several times before, the beautiful scenery 
which opens u6 to the traveller as he journeys 
the whole of the way between the two before- 
named places. 

‘Having accomplished so much of the pro¬ 
gramme marked out, I determined to return to 
my seaside lodgings by the railway instead of 
going over the same course I had travelled in 
the morning; and to do this I went to the Tot¬ 
ness station of the South Devon line, and whilst 
waiting there for a train to take me to my desti¬ 
nation, the down-train from London arrived; and 
upon looking across the line, I recognised as one 
of the passengers, as the train drew up, a lady 
from my own town, and who when at home lived 
exactly opposite to me. She was an intimate 
friend of the wife of the person to whom 1 have 
alluded. I went to the back of the train, crossed 
the line on to the other platform, and introduced 
myself to the lady, of course romurkiug how 
strange it was that two neighbours, without any j 
arrangement for the purpose, should meet two j 
Imndred miles away from their respective homes. | 
She told me the occasion of her taking this long ' 
journey was a painful one, and that she Wiis going j 

to the house of her friend Mrs -, the wife of | 

our late fellow-townsman. He was very seriously ; 
ill; and his wife, lier friejid, had written that i 
she w’as nearly exhausted by anxiedy and the j 
fatigues of nursing, and that she, iny neighbour, 
was proceeding to assist as well .as she could by j 
her presence and hclj) in the sick household. This j 
was the explanation of our meeting so long a 
distance from home. 

‘ The train moveil on; and I heard nothing more 
of any of the ])orHons alluded to \inlil 1 reached 
my own home; ,'it the expiration of my holiday, 

wiicn upon inquiry 1 foui !. that Mr-was still 

very ill, that indeed there was no reasonable 
hope of his recovery, and that in all probability i 
a few days must bring about a coiudusion of the j 
matter by tlie de.atli of the sufferer. 1 then for a j 
week or two lo.st sight of the circumstance, having I 
business calls .'iway from home to attend to ; but I 
upon my second return I saw the father of the : 
lady whom 1 had met in the train at Totiicss, and : 
who had so generously gone to helj* her friend in j 
her trouble ; and upon .asking him what news of i 

Mr-, he told me his daughter was .still there, j 

and that Mr -, although still alive .and fa.st } 

recovering his usual licalth, liad to all ajipearance j 
died ; that a coffin was made, and the supposed i 
corpse placed in it; and that upon the arrival of I 
the day appointed for the funeral, and at the time I 
for making the latest preparations for removing j 
the bier, the undertakers man proceeded to screw 
the lid upon the coffin, when to the great conster- ! 
nation of the workman he saw the body move and I 
attempt to turn over. After his first fright, the ! 
man saw that he was in the presence of life and 
not death, and rendered what assistance was neces¬ 
sary to enable the prisoner to escape from his 
very perilous position. The supposed dead man 
gradually recovered consciousness; but his surprise 
and horror were great, as he was fully sensible 
before the habiliments of death could be removed 
from his person. 

‘The crisis being past, comparative'health and 


strength soon came; and much to the joy of 
wife and friends, he was able to again enter into 
active life and its concerns. Since the event just 

described, Mr-has thoroughly recovered, but 

has no remembrance whatever of the intervening 
days between his supposed death and resuscitation? 

[The practical application of the foregoing cases 
is that every one should learn to know how to 
distinguish actual from supposed death ; and that 
where in certain cases there lingers doubt as to 
the final release from life, the apparently dead 
should have the benefit of the doubt The 
following are the chief signs of aciml death. 

The arrest of the pulse and the stoppage of 
breathing. No movement of the chest—no moist 
breath to dim a looking-glass placed before the 
mouth. Tliese stoppages of pulse and breath may 
however, under certain conditions be reduced to 
so low an ebb, that it is by no mean.s easy to 
decide whether or not they are completely anni¬ 
hilated. Cases too have been known in which 
the patient liad the power of voluntarily suspend¬ 
ing these functions for a considerable time. The 
loss of irritability in the muscles (a fact which 
may be readily ascertained by a galvanic current) 
is a sign of still greater importance than even the 
apparent stoppi^e of the heart or of the breath. 

The contractile power of the skin is also lost 
after death. When a cut is made through the 
skin of a dead body, the edges of the wound close, 
while a similar cut made during life presents an 
open or gaping appearance. 

An important change termed the rigor mortis 
takes place after death, at varying periods. The 
pliability of the body ceases, and a general stiiGT- 
ue.ss ensues. This change may appear within 
half-an-hour, or it may be delayed for twenty or 
thirty hours, according to the nature of the dis¬ 
ease. It must however, be borne in mind that 
rigor mortis is not a continuous condition ; it lasts 
for twenty-four to thirty-six hours, and then 
passes away. It commences in the head and 
trunk, and then in the lower extremities, and 
disappears in the same order. 

One of tlie most important of the various 
changes that indicate death is the altered colour 
of the surface of the body. Livid spots of various 
sizes occur from local congestions during life; but 
tlie appearance of a green tint on the skin of the 
abdomen, accompanied by a separation of the 
cuticle or skin, is a certain sign that life is extinct. 
To these .symptoms may be added the half-closed 
eyelids and dilated pupils ; and the half-closed 
fingers. These facts, which we h.ave gleaned from 
the best authorities, may perhaps he at sonie time 
or other of practical use to our reader-s.—En.] 
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nUACKUOCK CASTLE—AN OLD SAILOB’s TABN. 

Thebe are not many now extant who remember 
the old castle of Blackrock, near Cork ; and few 
doubtless who do so with the same tender and 
pleasant associations as myself—the home of early 
days being witliin a stoue’s-throw of the edifice. 
A curious-looking building .it was, standing on 
the site of the present Blackrock Castle, its modern 
•uccessor; the rocky i>romontory on which it was 
built jutting out where the Lee—that loveliest of 
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rivers—makes a bend in its course; looking up 
towards Cork on the one side, and on the other 
commanding a view down the river and around, 
the like of which for beauty of scenery it would be 
hard to match. 

The castle itself was a round tower, with a 
drcnlar chamber at top having large windows all 
round it, which had served to all appearance, as 
a lighthouse in the olden time ; and the roof was a 
dome-shaped cupola of lead, surmounted by a large 
yil It was rather quaint-looking than pictu¬ 
resque, though the graceful pencil of Crofton 
Croker, to whom the old castle, standing within 
view of his birthplace, was a dear and familiar 
object, contrived to render it with charming 
fidelity. In the first edition of his Fairy Legends, 
upon the page bearing the lines dedicating the 
book to Lady Chatterton, there was an exquisite 
vignette of the old castle, from an etching by him- 
seu. Pleasant it was on a summer’s day, sheltered 
from the sun by the projecting shadow of the lofty 
tower, to sit among the rocks at its base and watch 
the vessels as they appeared rounding the pro¬ 
montory. The channm was so near the castle and 
so deep, that they passed quite close to it. The 
trim pleasure-boat, and yacht with snow-white 
sails; the stately brig; the Portuguese schooner 
with its curious sloping masts ; the collier clumsily 
built and grimy ; the picturesque lighter, its sails 
deep red and glowing in the sun. And anon, all 
bustle, noise, and foam, would come the steamer, 
lashing the waves with busy paddles, and panting 
off on its tumnltuons course, leaving far behind a 
heaving track of yeasty water. 

There was a sort of quiet excitement, so to 
speak, in watching for the ships while lazily lying 
among the rocks; the castle preventing their 
approach from being seen until they suddenly 
appeared so close as to seem almost within reach 
of arm and voice. And then, when the tide was 
making, how soothing was the measured musical 
plash of the little waves as they came lap-lap over 
the stones in fairy circles; stealing in with 
gentle murmuring sound and almost imperceptible 
advance. 

In the early mornings, when the fishing-craft 
were astir, the scene was a busy one. A boat 
with two men in it, one to row, the other to 
pay out the salmon-net piled up in the stem, 
would put out. A semicircle would be described 
by the rower, his comrade vigorously flinging out 
the net. Then would begin the hauling-in by the 
fishermen, in tucked-up trousers and bare legs, 
stationed on the beach at each end of the semi¬ 
circle. How anxiously they pulled, and how 
excited the groups of women and lads, looking 
on with crems and bfwkets, ready to receive the 
prize ! What exultation and what bustle when a 
tine haul of fish-—splendid silvery salmon leaping 
in the nets—gladdened their expectant eyes ; and 
how blank the disappointment if nothing were 
taken, and women and boys had. to shoulder their 
baskets and march in dudgeon borne ! Sometimes 
if their husbands were fishing elsewhere, a passing 
boat would be hailed by the basket-women stand¬ 
ing at the castle steps. It would put in to the 
little creek, a bargain be struck, and a pile of 
hn(t-cai(ght sprats be showered from it on the 
Deaeflu 


One of the rooms in the lowm part of the tower 
was tenanted by an old crone, who would certainly 
have been burned for a witch had she lived in 
earlier times. Not that there was anything male¬ 
volent or witch-like in her face, which must have 
once been comely; but her habits were strange 
and mysterious, and she was regarded with sirper- 
stitious awe as something weird and uncanny. 
She spoke to no one, and would sit for days, and 
sometimes nights, motionless on a rock, looking 
down into the water. There was a talk of some 
tragedy in her early life connected with the river; 
of all she loved having been swallowed up in 
its depths, their boat going down before her eyes. 
But the popular belief was that her real self had 
been carried off by the fairies in her youth, and 
this strange silent being left in her place. On 
stormy nights or in rough weather, when the 
waves were dashing up wildly against the tower, 
she never would remain inside, but might be seen 
on her accustomed rock, the red handkerchief— 
her usual head-covering—blown back, and her 
long gray hair streaming in the wind. Age and 
exposure to the elements had made her face a 
network of wrinkles, and the colour of a walnut 
shell. She would have been a grand model for a 
Herkomer, whose genius, leaving youth and fresh¬ 
ness to other pencils, elects to depict humanity 
in its sere decay. This strange woman lived to be 
nearly a Imndred years old, and the night she 
died Blackrock Castle was burned to the ground ! 

The wake was an orgie surpassing what will 
often take place when, as in the present instance, 
death has caused neither grief nor sympathy, and 
there are no feelings to be hurt by untimely 
mirth. It would have been rank heresy to insinu¬ 
ate that some spark unnoticed during the drinking, 
smoking, dancing, flirting, and general revelry, had 
caused the catastrophe; the deed was of course 
attributed to the fairies. As long as ‘ one of their 
own’ was its inhabitant, the ‘good people’ pro¬ 
tected the place; but they could not sufter it 
to become, after her, the dwelling of an ordinary 
mortal; so destroyed the castle to prevent its 
being thus desecrated. 

The scene of the conflagration was one to be 
remembered by those who, like myself, witnessed 
it. Qlanmire and the opposite banks of the river 
lit up by the burning glo.v, which brought out in 
strong relief villas and trees and every object 
along the shore. The roar of the flames, leaping 
fiercely upwards, their crimson glare reflected 
blood-like in the dancing waves and on the 
excited up-tumed faces of the crowds surging 
inside the castle-yard. The rescued coffiu, with 
its silent tenant, laid on the turf, awe-stricken 
groups surrounding it. The crash of falling 
timbers, and every now and then a shower of 
molten lead from the cupola plashing down and 
plunging with angry hiss into the waters. 

Among Ihe dismayed lookers-on at the destme- 
tion of the time-honoured building was an old 
sailor who loved Blackrock Oastle well; a native 
of the village, who had come to end his days in 
the place that gave him birtfi. He was a bit of a 
character in his way, full of wise saws and stories 
of adventures that had happened during his 
voyages; and these yarns he loved to tell as be 
leaned over the low wall of the castle-yard, or 
lounged about among the rocks and fishingiboats 
on the beach, where every day he was to be Ibund. 
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Many of hia atones lire in my memory still, and 
one I will repeat now as n^ly as possible in Ms 
own words. 

‘' Twas in the last voj^ge I ever made before 
coming to lay ul> my old bones ashore for good, 
that what I am going to tell your honours nap- 
pened*. Nancy our ship was called, hailing from 
Cork, bound for Van Diemen's Land ; Und we were 
lying in the Merfeey, waiting for our passengers. 
The captain was short of hands, and we got two 
or three aboard before we sailed. Among them 
was a young fellow who gave his name as Bruce ; 

I nigh upon twenty-four years of age or thereabouts, 
seemingly. He shipped as an ordinary seaman ; 
but it was easy to see there was a difference 
betune himself and the others, from tlie talk 
I and the ways of him. A fine-looking young 
fellow too as eyes could wish to see ; tall and 
broad-shouldered. Well, your honours, we weren’t 
very long after leaving port, and the Nancy getting 
well out to sea, when there was the world’s commo¬ 
tion on board. And what was it but a poor little 
stowaway they had discovered crouched up hiding 
under the fore-hatch, and were hauling out to 
bring him to the captain. A bit of a chap ho was, 
with rings of golden hair curling all round his 
head, a purty oval face, an’ the great large blue 
eyes lifted up pitiful an’ swimming in tears; for 
he was frightened out of his seven senses, the 
cr’ature, when he was caught, and the rough fel¬ 
lows pullin" at him. Before you could turn about 
Bruce was luongside; and " Boys,” sez he, “lave go 
j of the child; there’s no harm in him. Don't drag 
I him. I know who he is, and will make it straight 
! with the cai»tain.” 

I ‘A bright handy little fellow he was ; active 
as a bee, and wiilirig an’ ready to do any odd 
job that turned up on board. The men would 
have liked nothing better than to make a pet and 
a play-toy of him ; but lie was as shy as a bird, 
and made no freedom v ih any one, keeping 
i hisself to hisself. The captain took to the young 
uu wonderful. He was a family man, you see, 
with a wife and childer in the Cove of Cork ; ami 
he’d have little George in his cabin ]xiinting, and 
colouring picters and such-like. The boy could 
do ’em beautiful! Helping the steward was what 
they kep him to chiefly ; but for rough work 
on deck, or anything o’ that kind, he was too 
tendtlier entirely. ’Twasn’t fit for the donuy 
little wliito hands of him, bless you ! Bruce, it 
seems, had known the lad afore, and used to have 
an eye on him constant, to see he got good treat¬ 
ment ; not that many on board the Nancy would 
have harmed little George. One day a big surly 
brute of a boy we had in the ship told liim to do 
something that was beyond bis strength, anti was 
going to kick him because he wasn’t able. Bruce, 
who was never very far off somehow, rushed at the 
fellow, his face afire with rage. “ You cowardly 
rascal,” he cried, grabbing him by the collar and 
shaking him till you’d think the teeth would be 
shook out of his head, ** you offer to do that again 
—you dare to lay a finger on that child—and 
I’U break every bone in your body.” There 
were a good many jeers among the men at the 
way Bruce watched and spied after his “little 
brother,” as they nicknamed him; but they said 
nought to his face. There was something about 
the yoijng man tlmt made folks keep their dis¬ 
tance. "rwasn’t for any likeness betund ’em they 


were called “brothers,” The young one was 
as fair as a lily and bright and smiling j with 
hair that, when the sun was upon it, looked for 
all the world like shining gold ; and Bruce was 
dark-complexioned, with Mack locks and a grave 
countenance. 

* The voyage was a fair one. Ifothing to make 
a remark upon till it was well nigh over; and 
then a sudden squall came on. Ugly customers 
they are, them squalls; and you’re never safe 
from them in those latitudes. They’ll spring up 
upon you so suddent and with such violence, that 
if you’re not as quick as Uiongbt, “ Davy’s looker” 
would be the word for the ship and every soul 
aboard. In a minute all hands were turned up, 
and orders sung out to shorten sail. It was no 
end of a hurry. In less than no time the royals 
and top-gallant sails were furled, and a reef taken 
in the topsails; every man at his best along the 
yards. Little George—always ready to help— 
jumped into the fore-rigging to get aloft and stow 
the fore-royal. Bruce was after him like a shot. 
Too late ! Whether the child missed his footing 
or got giddy, none could know ; down he fell, on 
to the deck. There wasn’t stir or sound—his neck 
was broken ! ’ 

Here the old man paused and took off hts hat. 
Extracting from it a cotton handkerchief roiled 
in a wisp inside, he passed it across his brows 
before he resumed his storj’’. 

‘ I’m an aged man, your honoure, and I’ve seen, 
I daresay, os much trouble an’ grief an’ heart- 
scald as any one else in this sorrowful world ; but 
never, before or since, did 1 meet the equal of 
Bruce’s despair when he seen the “little brother” 
lying dead forenent him. He flung himself down 
on the deck, convulsed-like with t^ony; and 
when he come to, he wound his arms about the 
corpse, and keeping every one off, and not letting 
man or mortal touch it but himself, lifted it up 
and staggered off like one that was drunk. 

‘ And then it all came out. Little George was 
Bruce’s wife. They liad known each other from 
childhood, and had been promised to one another 
and hand-fasted from since they were boy and 
girl. Both belonged to the best of families ; and 
the parents and friends on all sides were i^reeable 
to the marriage ; but the young man’s father got 
into money troubles by reason of a bank that 
broke ; am I her people seeing he had no means of 
supporting her, wouldn’t liear of their maiTying. 
All was forbid betune thenj, and they were 
l)arted from one another. But they couldn’t live 
asunder ; so, like a pair of young' fools, as they 
were—God help ’em !—they ran away and got 
spliced unknown. Bruce, as I call him still— 
though that W'asu’t his right name—thought if 
they could only get to Van Diemen’s Land, he’d 
easy make out a living there for the both of them; 
aud she too with such good hands for picter-d raw¬ 
ing and the like. So they came in the manner 
I’ve told you aboard of the Nancy; for there 
was no other way they could sail tc^ther, not 
having a penny in the w'orld. The young man 
had tneir marriage lines, which he shewed the 
captain; and her weddin’ ring, that she wore 
round her neck, the cr’ature i tied with a blue 
ribbon. And be had papere and lettera and 
docyments proving the birth and station of him 
arid herself, and the grand folks they come of. 
He was twenty-three years of age, he said; and 
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|l3ie«oiiimg ‘apior ei^^teen; though you'd never 
Ihi&h but irhia flw was much younger than that, 
by reaeon fejr and innocent-looking, 

ideader in bo/s clothes. 

*li Wi^ .|l S(Hrro#fal sight when, the day after 
tha the remains of the poor young thing 

w«nia sewed up in a hammock ; 

all gathered round to hear the funeral 
sendee read over them. There wasn’t one of the 
,;iS»w that wasn’t grieved to the heart for our little 
'homrade that had made the voyage with ns, and 
l^htened up the old ship with purty ways— 
biUtbesome as a robin and sperrity. Even the big 
lubberly boy, that no one thought had a soft spot 
about Um, was crying like rain, skulked behind 
the rest; and there was moisture in the eyes of 
many a rough old salt, and brown hands brushed 
across them. 

‘But never a tear, good or bad, did Bruce shed. 
He stood beside the corpse, the living image of 
despair, with gray haggard face and parched lips ; 
his eyes wild and bloodshot, with a kind of stony 
glare in them that wasn’t natural. We none of us j 
liked his looks. The captain took hold of liiiu j 
by the sleeve and spoke some pitiful \vord.s, trying ! 
to rouse him a bit; but lord ! you might ixs well \ 
talk to the dead in their graves. He didn’t hear 
or notice anything. 

‘ At last the part of the service was come to 
when the remains are slipped off into the sea; | 
and at that he gave a great start; and setting his ; 
teeth, with one leap he was over the side, reaching | 
the water a’niost as soon as the corpse. Down to : 
the bottom they .sank both together—the living I 
and the dead—and disappeared ! God pardon ! 
him, poor fellow! he diaii’t know wlmt he was ! 
doing. I 

‘ Yes, your honours, twas a sad occurrence ; 1 
but there’s an old saying, that no good comes of | 
going again’ the will of them that reared us. It j 
brings, sure enough, neither luck nor grace.’ 


r S A N D U L A ! 


Dark was that day, though Afrlc's burning auii 
Beamed fiercely where the bloody deed was doc o. 
With %htsome hearts, too muwiess of their fab', 
With cheerful eye and bosoms all elate, > 
west th(»e Britons hr their serried rwst, 

With high contempt to seek their dusky Tom. 

With nuurtud fire each eager bosom bums, 

And tame pmantion each disdainfhl, spurns f 
Bow witii swift suddenness, from right, from left, 
From o’er the hills, from ev’iy rooky cleft— 

In countless hordes—the dusky warriors swarm, 
Bach with his spear and shield upon his arm. 

No shout of triumph rends the startled sir. 

But stealthy as a tiger £rom his lair— 

And just as pitiless—on, on, they sweep, 

In silence dread and ominously deep! 

Now sound the trumpets with their loud alarms^ 
And leaden hail pours forth from British arms 1 
Each murd’roiis volley bre-aks that living wall, 

A hundred Zulus at each volley fall! 

Yet as their comrades drop, the savage foes 
Step o’er the dying, and their ranks re-closi?; 

And still they come, like locusts o'er the plain, 
And gun and rifle mow their ranks in vjiiu. 

What could they do, each galkant British son, 

By savages outnumbensl twelve to one ? 

What could they do, but us they did—right well— 
And precious English lives right dearly soli ? 
(riant-s not Britons, now could only boast 
'flic dire defeat of that cxhaustlcss ljo.st * 

Not Kngltslunen, but dcini-gods were meet 
To cause tlio-se counllos.s myriud.s retreat! 

Now with a cry the smoky air is rent, 

An awful cry—‘ The .'imm'init i'tn‘.s spent!’ 

Yet on, those legions swann - on ev'ry hand 
They fall o'erwhelming on that fated band. 

With bayonets fixed, Britannia’.s sons engage 
Those barlt’rous hosts witli patriotic rage, 

In fierce confenlion, and with murd'rons toil, 
Disjmting inch by inch th’ ensanguined soil ; 
Hurling them back like'rock-bcscattcrod w'avc.-u 
But still tin? fight with new-born vigour raves, 

For like the ocean, with redoubled fore-c. 

They still advance upon their fateful course. 


Oh, rsandflla ! ever mournful name ! 

At once our glory and our lasting slmme ; 

For where thy rugged hills o’ershade the plain— 

By thy dark warriors pitiles.sly slain— 

Nine hundred Britons for tlieir country bled. 

To helpless slaughter by some blunder led ! 

For this our tearful cheeks shouhl blush in sliarue. 
O’er the dimmed ’scutcheon of our tarnished fame ; 
For this the fire .should flash from out our eyes, 

Oar boaom.s heave, upborne by ’vengeful sighs. 

Yet while our hearts deplore their liapless doom, 

A glorious halo rises through the gloom— 

Gilding our sorrow with its geri’rou.s light — 

For ev’ry soldier in that fearful fight. 

Whose bravery redeems a blund’ring crisne, 

Stand.s out a hero to the end of time ! 

Oh, mourn, ye mothers 1 tender maitlens, weep ! 
For those who ’neath that rocky mountain sleep, 
Where Britain’s sons in all their manly juidc, 

For you, for ns, for Britain’s glory died ' 

Where noble Youth and humbler Manliood stood, 
And sealed their patriotism with their blood. 

Where Smith his silent cannon spiked and fell. 

With Pulleine, Dunoford, in that wild pell-raell; 
Where Coghill, Melvill, their loved colours bore 
Till Death o’ertook them on Tngola’s shore ! 


Now faint and weary wax tlio.so Briti.di Jicarts, 

And weakly ward the ever-show’ring dart.s. 

The foe increasing, mingling hand to hand. 

In one broail belt inclose the sinking baud! 

Now witli huge strength they Imrl their slanglitered 
fricTids, 

As ghastly mis.'-lles on our liaynnet-cnds ! 

Then clo.sing round their tliuri cucumbere.d foes, 

They aim their weapons, and direct their blow.s 1 
See in one mass, in dire confii.sion blent, 

Briton and Zulu !—while the air is rent 
W'ith horrid sounds, as with discordant cri(?s 
A conqu’ror triumphs, or tlio vanquished die.-; 1 
But Jiow the end is near. From ev’ry .side 
The foemon .surge—an e'er increasing title— 

Like Titans fight the now exhausted few; 

Wlmt courage can—those fainting Britons do. 

Till pressed by ’whelming numbers on each h.and, 

Each hero slnk.s upon the blood-stained ssviid ; 

Then—as the foe regains his frowning hills, 

And Diugan’s song the dark’ning welkin fills— 
Breatbe.s out his life beneath the crimson sun. 

And I'sandflla’s massacre is done! 

HABniaa Lawbeitok. 
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THE SUBSIDENCE OF LAND IN THE 
SALT DISTRICTS OP CHESHIRE 
It may not be very generally known, that most 
of the salt w’hich conics to our table, or which is 
used for cookery and endless other purposes, is 
obtained not from the sea, but from extensive 
mines of the solid material. The working and 
tljo subsequent processes of refining salt give 
occupation to numbers of workpeople in various 
parts of England, but more especially in Cheshire, 
which may be termed the Jieadquarters of the 
iudustri^ IVherever these operations are carried 
on, the surface of the ground is continually sub¬ 
siding, to an extent that necessitates a constant 
system of projqnng u)) and repairing of houses 
situated in the vicinity ; not the mere ordinary 
pinking that occasionally oo irs in the coal-mining 
districts, but one of a much more formidable 
description, as xve shall proceed to explain. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger in visiting 
either Northwich or 1Vinsf(Uil--the two great 
centres of the salt-trade—is the dilapidated 
ii}»pearnnce of many of the houses and the uneven 
surface of the streets and roads. As he walks 
down the main street of Northwich, a number of 
miniature' valleys seem to cross the road, and in 
their immediate neighbourhood the houses are 
many of them far out of the perpendicular. Som6 
overhang the street as much as two feet; whilst 
others lean on their neighbours and push them 
over. Chimney-stacks lean and become danger¬ 
ous ; whilst doors and windows refuse to open j 
and close properly. Many panes of glass arc' 
broken in the windows ; the walls exhibit cracks ! 
from the smallest size up to a width of'three or i 
four inches ; and in the case of brick arches over ' 
doors and passages, the key brick has either fallen 
out or is about to do so, and in many cases short 
beams have been substituted for the usual arch. 
In the inside, things are not much better. The 
ceilings are cracked and the cornices fall down ; 
■whilst the plaster on the walls and the paper 
covering it, exhibit manifold chinks and crevices. 
The doors either refuse to open without being 


! continually altered by the joiner, or they swing 
I back into the room the moment they are unlatched. 
! The floors cannot be kept level; and frequently 
I a billiard-table will require packing at one end 
I some two or three inches, to keep it level. Many 
of the houses are bolted and tied together, but 
even then they cannot be kept right, 

I This is not merely an odd case, or here and 
! there a house ; but for sometimes twenty, some¬ 
times fifty, and occasionally a hundred yards each 
way from the little valleys crossing the streets, 
the houses are affected in this manner. If it 
■were no worse, it would be bud enough ; but 
unfortunately the bolting and tying of the houses 
cannot prevent their destruction. The time comes 
wlicn they are declared unfit for human habitation 
and must be taken down. Property in the main 
.street being valuable for business purposes, the 
houses and shops must be rebuilt. 

Within the last few years a special plan of 
building allowed by the Local Government Board 
has been adopted. This system is one that allows 
a strong wooden carrying-beam, with a framework 
bolted and tied together, and the spaces filled in 
with light brickwork, to be used. Buildings 
under the new system—which is somewhat similar 
to that which has been so successfully adopte<I in 
America—can be raised by means of screw-jacks. 
Either the whole house or shop, with all in it, can 
be raised bodily, or if the back sinks and not the 
front, or one side or corner more than another, the 
affected portion can be raised. Until this system 
was adopted, a house so far gone as to be dan¬ 
gerous was considered past redemption, and was 
in consequence pulled down. Indeed, ■within the 
last three years more than five thousand pounds 
has been spent in the neighbourhood of one of 
these sinkings in rebuilding property, and as much, 
more will soon be necessary. Many houses have 
been taken down and not rebuilt in consequence 
of the very treacherous nature of the ground. 

Owing to constant watchfulness, very few 
accidents occur. Now and then a gable falls ; 
bwt, considering the extremely dangerous-looking 
buildings that are to be constantly met with, the 
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‘wo&der its, that many lives are not lost. Thus 
much for the sinkings that so seriously affect 
house-property and the streets and roads, as well 
as the gas and water pipea ' 

In the neighbourhood of both Northwich and 
Winsford, and in immediate connection arith the 
liver Weaver, are immense lakes or bodies of 
watw of many hundreds of acres in total extent. 
These are locally called ‘Flashes,’ and the most 
important near Northwich is called the ‘ Top of 
the Brook.’ These Flashes were at one time the 
fiat meadows, bonlering the Weaver or some of its 
tributary brooks. This land has sunk until it has 
become covered •with water. It must not however, 
be supposed that the Flashes are mere shallow 
swamps. They vary in depth from a few feet 
to fifty, and over many acres vary from thirty to 
forty feet in depth. The largest man-of-war could 
swim safely in the Top of the Brook ; and as this 
piece of water—nearly of the shape of the letter L 
—^has a length in each arm of about half a mile, 
with a breadth averaging fully one quarter of a 
mile, some idea may be obtained of the nature and 
extent of the sinking. The whole of the sur¬ 
rounding neighbourhood still sinks rapidly, and 
year by year the water covers more ground. The 
land subsides gradually here; but when we go 
a quarter of a mile to tbe north-east of the Top of 
tlie Brook, we come across a subsidence of a still 
more alarming character. Here the ground sinks 
bodily in immense masses to a great depth. A 
tiny brook or ditch that a child could skip across, 
passed over flat fields some five yeare ago. Gra¬ 
dually the land began to sink, and cracks opened 
in the surface right across the course of the brook. 
The water went down the crevices. The land 
immediately sank more rapidly; huge cracks 
wide enough for a man to slip down, formed, and 
very soon a district extending fully one thousand 
feet in length by as many in breadth, sank rapidly 
to a depth of forty or fifty feet in the centre, and 
was filled up to a certain height with water, which 
covered the hedges and trees. At times cracks 
opened in the bottom of this lake, and the whole 
of the water rushed rapidly below, causing still 
more extensive sinking. A row of cottages in 
the neighbourhood has recently been taken down, 


the cracks reaching and 


running 


through 


the 


•midst of them. 

Besides the gradual subsidences just mentioned, 
there are others of a sudden character. The ground 
commences to sink in a circular form about the 
size of a well Suddenly it falls in, and the sides 
rapidly spread outwards, the circle widening as 
the hole cTeepens. Whilst we are writing, this has 
ocenrred, ana a hole of only eight yards in diameter 
and four or five yards deep, of a crater-like shape, 
has formed. This is a miniature hole. One in its 
immediate neighbourhood is a hundred yards in 
cUameter. These holes, many of them forty or 
fifty feet deep, in time become filled with water, 
forming small deep lakes. In one district there 
are eight of these lakes in immediate proximity, 
and signs that others will soon be formed. 

We will now say a few words as to the cause of 
this serious sinking of land in the salt districts. 

Underneath the whole of the town of North- 
•wich, and extending on the north and east for 
some considerable distance, are beds of rock-salt. 
The same is the case with Winsford and neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and the description we shall now give 




of Northwich salt-beds will efxactly apply to those 
of Winsford, except that the latter He rather deeper 
from the surface and are thicker. 

The upper clays, sands, and gravels met with 
immediately under the surface-sail belong to the 
‘drift.’ Under these we meet wita days and 
marls, with thin Ia 3 ’^er 8 of gypsum; these belong 
to the Trias or New Red Sandstone formation, in 
which rock-salt is very largely found. At a depth 
of about forty yards we niect with the first bed of 
rock-salt. This is on the average seventy-five feet 
thick. Below this there is a stratum of indurated 
clay about thirty feet thick, interpenetrated by 
thin veins of pink rock-salt. Below this again we 
find the second bed of rock-salt. This is from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty feet thick. 
Lower still, as far as tested, tliere are thin beds of 
salt and clay. But we have only to deal with the 
two beds of rock-salt just mentioned, and locally 
known as Top Rock-salt and Bottom Rock-salt, 

The county of Chester presents a peculiar for¬ 
mation. The rocks on all sides dip towards the 
centre, Northwich and Win.sford lie in this 
centre, and the drainage naturally tends towards 
the salt-beds which occupy the place of large 
salt lakes of a former geological period. When 
the surface-water vchich percolates through the 
soil, reaches the upper ssilt-rock, it commences at 
once to feed upon it, and does so until the water 
has taken up salt enough to become wdiat is 
scientifically termed saturated. It then forms what 
is called brine; and if we take one hundred gallons 
of this saturated brine we shall find it contains 
about twenty-seven gallons of salt and seventy- 
three gallons of water. As soon as saturation takes 
place no further ‘ taking-up ’ of the salt occurs; 
and were the brine to remain below, no mischief 
would happen ; but it is so much cheaper and 
better to make white salt from brine than from 
rock-salt, that the brine is not allowed to remain 
below, but is pumped up, and tlie water, or at least 
a portion of it, evaporated; and so the twenty- 
seven per cent, of salt contained in it is 
abstracted and sold. As the pumping of this 
brine is continuous, constant streams of it must 
run to the pumping-place. These streams com¬ 
mence as fresh water, which, reaching the rock- 
salt, eats it away on its course to the pump¬ 
ing centres. Day by day, the stroiim by taking 
up the salt widens and* deepens its bed, until 
the uj^per portion of the rock-salt ,is covered 
by innumerable vallcy.s of greater or less width 
and depth. The superiucunibent clays and soils 
gradually sink into these brine valleys, and form 
subsidences on the surface of the soil corre¬ 
sponding with tlie valleys in the rock-salt below. 
We now see how the sinkings, so destructive to 
house-property and to the streets and roads, are 
formed. Where numbers of these streams meet in 
a partially saturated condition they form literally 
an underground river of great depth and width, 
and cause the subsidences called the Flashes; 
although, in some of these cases, the causes which 
have produced the more sudden subsidences have 
also operated. The fresh water bolow--Hke the 
rain above—is distributed tolerably fairly over 
the whole surface of the rock-salt, so that there is 
a general subsidence of the greater portion of tlie 
salt district; yet the most rapid sinkings occur in 
the courses of what wo may cull the underground 
rivulets aid streams. 








The qmntity of white salt manufactured yeark its hinga, perhaps to be utilised ia a similar 
Cheshire is about a million and a half way. The ceiling was dark with smoke a^ green 


m Cheshire is about a million and a half 
tons. And if we take the amount manufac¬ 
tured in 1878 as one million three hundred and 
sixty-six thousand tons, and reckon thirty-two 
cwts. of salt to represent a cubic yard, we find 
no less than 853,750 cubic yards of rock-salt 
abstracted in brine in one year. This represents 
fully one hundred and seventy-six and a half 
acres of rock-salt one yard thick. Imagine this 
going on from year to year, and there can be no 
difficulty in seeing that an immense subsidence 
of the overlying clays and marls must take place 
to supply the vacancy created, and the conse¬ 
quences before described must inevitably follow. 

A few words more may be added in explanation 
of sudden subsidences. We have spoken only of the 
manufacture of white salt from the brine. Beside 
this, every year there are about one hundred and 
fifty thousand tons of rock-salt mined. The upper 
bed of rock-salt was discovered in 1670, and for a 
century no other mine but it was wrought; and the 
neighbourhood of Northwich to the east and north¬ 
east is literally honey-combed with these ' top 
mines.’ In 1780 the bottom rock-salt was dis¬ 
covered, and now all the mines are w’orked in the 
lower bed, it being purer, that is freer from clay. 
Large pillars varying from five yards square in the 
top mines to eight, ten, and even twelve yards 
square in the bottom mines, are left to support the 
roof. No fresh water ever reaches the surface of 
the bottom bed of rock-salt, but as we have before 
said, nearly every portion of the surface of the 
upper rock-salt is eaten away by it Now when 
this fresh water runs over the rock-salt forming the 
roof of an old mine, it cats it away and thins it. 
It first finds its >vay to the old shaft, and destroys 
the salt in its immediate neighbourhood ; which 
goes on until the salt supporting the upper clays 
is eaten away, then the shaft commences to col¬ 
lapse, and falling rapidly,’ 'to the mine below, 
causes the funnel-shaped holes locally called ‘ rock 
pit holes.’ When the roof of the mine gives way 
also, then the land above not only sinks and forms 
a gigantic funnel, but slips iu and forms huge 
cracks and steps. When again a large botly of 
perfectly fresh water finds a vent into these old 
abandoned top mines, it proceeds to attack roof 
and sides and pillars, and soon there is a general 
collapse similar to the one we have described. 
When the water is saturated, little damage is done. 
Hence the mines abandoned in the lower rock-salt 


way. The ceiling was dark with smoke and grefflg 
with damp ; and the floor consisted partly of brick, 
and partly of b^rds to whose grimy surface 
wholesome friction of soap and scrubbing-brush 
was unknown. Two or three tables, a battered 
dresser, a scanty supply of crockery and kitchen 
utensils, a plate-ra(^, and a few rush-bottomed 
ebairs and wooden stools, comjdeted the furniture 
of this uninviting interior. 

On a movable hook above the fire of mingled 
peat and coal swung the iron pot wherein the 
dinner of the master of the bouse was cooking. 
And in front of the fire, basking in the welcome 
warmth, and fixing hungry eyes upon the iron 
vessel whence proceeded hissing sounds and the 
steam of hot meat, had been, when the Black 
Miller entered, a lean cat, which slunk away like 
a guilty thing, when it recognised its amiable 
proprietor, into a dismal back-kitchen that led 
into a yet more dismal yard. On a round tables 
undecorated by any cloth, stood two blue willow- 
pattern plate.?, a deep dish of coarse yellow earthen¬ 
ware, a jug, a mug, and a black-handled knife and 
fork, and long spoon of tarnished pewter. There 
were also the luxuries, in cracked teacups, of salt 
and mustard, in the way of preparations for the 
Black Miller’s mid-day meal. 

Ralph Swart, as he stood, booted and spurred, i 
his broad-brimmed napless hat pulled down over 
his massive brows, and his loaded horse-whip still 
in his ungloved hand, every finger of 'triiich, liko 
the paws of a bear, was hairy almost to the nail, 
amidst his hideous Lares and Penates, might at 
first sight have been taken for some grim survival 
of the grand old Puritan type. It would have- 
been easy to imagine him, in sad-coloured raiment 
and falling bands, busy among the fierce zealots 
employed in chopping down Maypoles, smashing 
the painted windows of cathedrals, and burning 
witches. But one glance at his keen, cruel eye— 
the eye, as has been already mentioned, of a bird 
of prey, by turns dull and piercing, but never 
softening, as human eyes should do, under the 
influence of human sympathy—would have dis- i 
polled tlie idea. 

The Black Miller’s first act, on. entering his 
cheerless abode, had been to lock and bolt the 
outer door-—a door of sound oak, clamped with 
iron on the inside, and provided with more and 
stronger fastenings—bar and bolt and chain—than 
are commonly seen in a farmhouse. His next,. 


are u.sed as reservoirs for brine, and form the chief after a brief survey of the familiar objects around 


source of supply to North wich. But should the him, was to draw near to the smoky fire, and with 
time come when the water reaching these leser- a long trident-shaped iron fork that hung on a 
yoirs is not saturated, there will then be sub- nail beside a rusty ladle, to test the degree of 
sidences of a more gigantic and fearful character tenderness to which the contents of the steaming 
than those we have been describing. iron pot had attained in the course of their pre- 

--paration. Apparently he was satisfied with the 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH result; for his next act was to unlock a cupboard 
/.rTAumTi.T. -TT-TT ..... . ” £1’^^ chcesc and the 

CHAPIER xxn. EALPH SWART s HOME. remains of a loaf, us well as a stoneware bottle, 

The large apartment, kitchen, or house-jflace, tightly corked. Then he flung, rather than placed, 
which occupied nearly the whole of the ground the boiled pork and greens within the dish of 
floor of the Black Miller’s dwelling, had originally yellow earthenware, laid aside his hat, arid draw- 
been divided by a wooden partition into two rooms ing, or rather dragging, one of the rush-bottomed 


than those we have been describing 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER xxn.—RALPH SWART’s HOME. 

The large apartment, kitchen, or house-tflace. 


ueen aiviaea oy a woouen partition into two rooms 
of unequal size. But one half of the partition had 
been roughly hewn away, to serve for firewood it 
might be conjectured by the splintered condition 
of such scraps of planking as still clung to the 
discolofired wall; while the door had beer wrenched 


chairs nearer to the table, began his meal. 

There are diners and dineas, as there axe din¬ 
ners and dinners. Ralph Swart ate like a wol^ 
w«)lfishly. There are men who, dining alone, 
which few of us care to do, eat cazel^ly or 
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coarsely, and others who in solitude are nice about tion of a name. But if so, the file had effectually 
the niceties of table etiquette, and eat as though obliterated the letters of the name. Kalph Swart 
they were stage banqueters feasting in presence took down the gun—-it was a breechloader—and 
of a critical audience. But the savage master of examined the cartridges—for the piece was loaded 
the Mill of Death seemed to take a perverse —with the nicest care. Then he*rephiced them in 
pleasure in the barbaric simplicity of his rude their chambers, reclosed the mechanism, and hung 
repast He was hungry after his early hours and up the gun c^ain upon its brass hooks. This 
his long ride, and he seemed never weary of was a novelty, then !’ muttered the Black Miller. 

devouring pork and cabbage. He w’as thirsty too, ‘ How little the old fool knew ’- He said no 

The jug held water, and the stone bottle, gin. more, but turning away, opened a bureau or 
He mixed the two liquids together with a careless escritoire in dark wood, with a key of curious 
hand—a little more, a little less—what mattered and delicate make, which he took from an inner 
it to the roWst constitution and the seasoned head pocket. 

of the Black Miller! He drank, and freely; but The sight which met the eyes of the Black 
the liquor had no apparent effect on nerves or Miller was that of several bundles of papers 
brain. Then, as he replaced the cork in the stone- tied with red tape, as in a lawyer’s office ; and 
ware bottle, and surveyed the table equipage and certain ledgers and day-books methodically piled, 
the scraps of meat in the yellow dish, he laughed from which Ralph Swart, after a careful study of 
hoarsely as he said: ‘ LucuUus dines wdth Lucullus! the lettering on their marbled backs, selected one, 
I forget my Juvenal now—Martial too ; but there undid the brass clasps, and opened the volume, 
is something Roman, after all, about my simple Now there is no reason of course why a rustic 
fare. The masters of the world loved pork—not miller, like any other trader in towm or country, 
in this shape though, I fancy, and they drank should not bo punctilious as to his accounts and 
Falemian, where I drink—gin.' accurate as to his memoranda. But very few men 

At this moment the lean cat, stimulated by of the mill, whether that mill turn out flour or 
the clatter of knife and fork, and renilcred ! yarn or long-cloth or carpetings, would trouble 
bungrier by the scent of meat, thrust its anxious ! themselves to keep such book.s as those of the 
head past the door-jamb of the back-kitchen, and | JRack Miller, carefully indexed, tabulated, and 
mewed appealingly. compiled with a patient ingenuity that would 


mewed appealingly. compiled with a patient ingenuity that woult 

‘Be off, you brute!’ thundered the Black IMiller, have been creditable to a prefect of police. Turn 
making a feint of hurling the stoneware bottle ! ing over the leaves, Ralph Swart read attentively 
at the feline suppliant, and again the cat slunk i numerous paragraj)hs written in a clerkly hand, 
off like a guilty thing. Then Ralph Swart filled ! and giving marginal references to documents regu- 
and lit a pipe which he took from the broad | larly registered. Then, with something between a 
wooden kitchen mantel-piece, and for a brief space : laugh and a groan, he reclosed the volume, and 
was lost in the curling smoke-wreaths and medi- j locked it up emee more in the bureau, 
tative joys of the stronge-st shag tobacco. After! ‘Posted up!’ said the Black Miller snecringly— 


a time he rose, knocked out the ashes of his pipe, ‘ posted up to the last available moment. No 
and beedfully replaced the pipe itself in its former general should neglect the Intelligence Depart- 


position ; then locking up the stoneware bottle ! ment.’ He said no more ; but pushing the piece 
and the remains of his meal, he went up-stairs,! of furniture aside—no .easy task even for him, on 
his steel spurs clanking on the bare boards at 1 account of its bulk and weight—satisfied himself 
ev^ step. that a blackened cobweb, which chance or design 

The Black Miller’s bedroom was by no means had placed across a scarcely perceptible keyhole 
what such a person’s sleeping-apartment might belonging to some closet or cupboard in the wall, 
be expected to be. We arc all however, incon- remained in precisely its former position. But at 
sistent, perhaps happily so, and Ralph Swart’s that instant the smothered sound of a loud and 
chamber presented some evidences of civilisation continuous knocking re-eehoed from below, 
that seemed strangely out of place in that gannt ‘Ah! At la.st then!’ muttered Ralph Swart, a 
iil-omened house. The floor was carpeted. The sickly pallor coming over his dark face. ‘At last!’ 
brass bedstead and bedding were clean and trim. Then lie pushed back the heavy bureau sis if it 
The furniture was old but good, of walnut chiefly ; had been but a featherweight, and with despair 
there were shelves on which stood some thirty written in his counten.auce, walked slowly, but 
volumes, old as to their shabby bindings, and with no falterin" tread, step by step down the 
dusty as to their neglected leaves, but neatly narrow and creaking stairs. The knocking had 
ranged in rows; the brushes and razors on the been manifestly at the front-door. The Black 
massy dressing-table of black oak were plain Miller went scowling down, resolute, but with 
enough, but in good condition. On the chimney- the stubborn resolution of one who for years has 
piece stood^ between two tall pewter candlesticks, expected the worst, and now fears that the worst 
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an alarum clock, loud enough to have broken the ha.s come. 

rest of the Seven Sleepers. • (To be continued.) 

One other object hung on brass hooks above_ 

the chimney-piece. It was a gun. Now, that a 

farmer or miller should have a gun in his house CORNISH CUSTOMS IN MAY. 

course; but it is seldom few tourists are likely to see the Helstqn 

- ot th. oia ^ 

Steel and stock of Well-carved and highly polished ^ave mostly died out elsewhere 

wood, suspended above the Black Miller’s fire- not quite dead ,in Cornwall. What the fells 
less grate. There was a silver, plate let into tVe are Rke in May—when the mealy primrose, the 
stock, which once perhaps had borne the inscrip- globe-flower, the grass of Parnassus, and other 
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flowers never seen at other times clothe the waste 
places, and when the freshness of the budding 
trees is like a dream—can only be dimly guessed 
at by those who never think of travelling till 
excursion-tiuie. 

Cornwall is certainly at its best in May. In 
autumn the light granite-sand soil is apt to be 
jiarched; and there is but little heather in the 
mining parts, so industriously is the surface-soil 
‘skimmed’ for fuel. The furze mostly blooms 
twice a year; but its autumn blossoms are few 
indeed compared with the abundant glory with 
which it clothes all wild places in spring-time. 
Then again, the hedges in autumn are dry and 
brown ; while in spring a Cornish hedge—a stone 
w’all generally w'ith a good core of earth—is not 
only a botanical study, but is something for a 
painter to j>ore over. In some of those hedges you 
may count a score of different kinds of wild-llowers. 
Sometimes for miles they are covered not only 
on the sides but along the tops with primroses 
set so thickly that the leaves are scarcely seen. 
Sometimes they are ablaze with foxgloves and red 
campion. The flowers are not of rare kinds. You 
look in vain for any orchis except the commonest, 
or for the large vetch and purple-flag which now 
and then light up the gloom of a deej) Devon¬ 
shire lane. But what with patches of lichen, 
and three or four varieties of hawkweeds, and 
ferns small and big, and flesh-coloured stone-crop, 
and wild-thyine so abundant as to colour the 
whole face of the stone for many yards, a Cornish 
hedge in late spring is soinelliihg not to he seen 
elsewhere. And all this, combined with a sense 
of freshness nnattuinablc at any other season, 
you lose if yon put off your Cornish trip till j 
the usual time. You don't even have the compeu- j 
sation of better weather ; for mostly—though last 
year was an exception—May in Cornwall is often 
drier than July. After the long wet of winter 
tliere comes a month or inSi e of steady sunshine, 
when you may be sure of smiling seas and warm j 
sea-side nooks day after day. And if you miss the | 
great catches of pilchard, you come in for mackerel j 
whiffing, work in which you may take a personal i 
share instead of only looking on. j 

Of course the cliffs are the same in autumn, 
and the stone circles and cromlechs, of which West I 
(/ornwall above all lias so many. Kynance Cove 
is always beautiful—a liaunt of fairies, if you can 
see it by moonlight when the tide, is out. The 
Lizard cliffs too, are grand ; and almost every one 
who ‘does’ the Laud’s End tries to get a couple 
of days lor the Lizard, so as to bo able to contrast 
the granite of the former with the darker elay-.slate 
and serpentine of the latter. Of Kynance Cove it 
may still be said, in the ijuaint w'ords of Charles 
Littleton, Dean of Exeter, afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle, friend of Dr Borlase the Cornish anti¬ 
quary: ‘It is one of the finest pieces of Scenery 
that sportive Nature ever produced. On one hand 
you have the boldest Rocky shore glistening 
with spars and mundicks, and enamelled with a 
thousand different hues. Under these Rocks the 
Sea has formed Cavities largo enough to admit of 
twenty People comraodiously in each Cave, from 
•which you see a little arm of, the Sea which at low 
Water comes within less than twenty Yards of you, 
dashing its waves against a vast Rock that stands 
eutirely«detached from any other... . The excessive 
shining Whiteness of the Sand, and several small 


Basons full of Limpid Sea Water which the Tide 
leaves behind when the Sea is out, the various 
Windings and Turnings which the different Groups 
of Rocks oblige you to make in traversing this 
splendid Court of Neptune, ought all to be taken 
into the Description ; and there are a Thousand 
Beautys still to be described which a dull narra¬ 
tion will give you no Idea of.’ And therefore we 
shall not add a word to the Dean’s narative, so 
quaintly emphasised with unaccountable capitals, 
but simply advise all who go into West Cornwall 
to see Kynance at anyrate, both at high and low 
water, 

Helston too, on the way to the Lizard, is a quaint 
old town; just the place for an old custom like 
the ‘furry-dance’ to be kept up in. The Cornish 
‘ guise-dancers ’ are not (as some guide-books say) 
‘something distinctively Celtic;’ they are just 
the old morris-dancers who have disappeared else¬ 
where ; and the ‘ furry-day ’ is not, as some fond 
local antiquai-ies would persuade themselves, a 
Druidical observance, or a ceremony bequeathed by 
the Romans to a district ■with which, by the way, 
they had less to do than with most other parts of the 
island, but simply the old English ‘ Maying ’ kept 
up in thi.s remote corner of the land. Polwhele 
speaks of a Penryn ‘ furry-day ’ on the 3d May ; 
and the Padstow ‘furry’ on Mdy-day, with its 
hobby-horse and its song about the French inva¬ 
sion, is still kept up after a fashion. But the 8th 
of May at Helston is still the ‘furry-day’ par 
excellence. Tliere the celebration is not left to 
children nor to ‘ lewd fellows of the baser sort; ’ 
but high and low, rich and poor, join together 
just as they are supposed to have done in ‘merrie 
England in the olden time.’ Helston, in fact, is a 
bit of old England preserved by the accident of its 
po.sition, lying as it does off the main roads and 
having no trade by land or sea. ‘Inhabited too,’ 
says Davies Gilbert, ‘ by ancient, respectable, and 
wealthy families, it has ever been celebrated for 
the superior quality of its social manners, and at 
the same time for an easy and familiar intercourse 
between all the people in their various stations. ... 
While, therefore, in other towns practices similar 
to the Roman Saturnalia descended to the vulgar 
and the vicious, in Helston an ancient observance 
of this kind, refining with the refinement of the 
age, still continues in activity.’ 

At daybreak then on the 8th of May, the 
young lads and lasses meet and dance over 
the country round, making a‘foray’ into farm¬ 
houses and cottages, and seizing uith show of 
violence the food and drink that arc always set 
ready for them. On their way hack they load 
themselves with green boughs and blossoms so 
industriously that an ungathered flower is a ; 
rarity in the neighbourhood. Meanwhile, the 
townsfolk have been ringing the church bells, 
calling for the customary holiday at the grammar- 
school (Charles Kingsley must have seen it all, 
for he was at school there), and making the day a 
general holiday by the effectual methc^ of horsing 
on a pole and carrying down to the river, to com¬ 
mute his ducking‘for a fine, any one who persists 
in working. The general dancing begins at one 
o’clock. A fiddler plays the .old ‘furry tune’ 
which Davies Gilbert calls ‘ a remnant of British, 
music, found in Ireland too, and according to report 
in Scotland.’ The song, which is sung at intervals, 
and which, like the Padstow song, contains a refer- 
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eace to th* Efeadbi, is to a very doleful air. Its 
choros is: 

i 

And we were up as soon as any day 0 ! 

And for to fetes the summer home, 

The summer and the May 0 ! 

For summer is acome, and winter is agonc 0! 

First tlie dancem move on in a double row, 
and then wheel round in couples, dancing not 
np and down the street, but in at the front 
and out at the back door of one house; then 
in at the back and out at the front of the 
next; and so on, in a serpentine fashion, all 
of every degree with flowers in their dresses. 
The effect, as they move through the gardens 
of which Helston is full, is very pretty. In 
the evening there is a public ball, to which, 
not many years ago, the beaux and belles used to 
walk through the streets in full ball-dress. But 
though the walking part of the ceremony has died 
out, the rest of the * furry ’ flourishes, and is likely 
to flourish for many a year to come. 

As to the meaning of ‘furry,’ we learn from 
Hone that the word has nothing to do with Flora, 
though the local newspapers call it ‘Flora-day.’ 
Of course the observances are much like some 
of those belonging to the Floralia, but so must 
all spring festivals have a certain resemblance. 
Polwiele gives ferin’, and does not comlesccnd to 
notice any other interpretation : and no doubt our 
word fair is most probably altered from feria! and 
not from forum. But whatever the derivation of j 
the word, the custom tells its own origin ; it j 
is the feast of spring-time ; and at Uclston it is j 
kept up on the 8th instead of the 1st of Afay, j 
because the 8th is the feast of the apinirition of 
St Michael the archangel, who is patron of the 
town, and whose conte.st with the Fiend appears 
in the town arms. 

The distinctive feature of the ‘ furry ’ is the 
genial mixture of ranks which it brings with it. 
This k not, like the Mny-day festivities of last 
year so gracefully got np at AVorsley by Countes.s 
Ellesmere, something to ‘ order,’ but belongs to the 
custom itself, and like it, dates from time imme¬ 
morial. This is why we hope that the ‘furry’ 
will long last in its present form, and will not, as 
Davies Gilbert feared, degenerate into a mere ball. 
We have too few of such things left in our island.H 
nowadays. 

We would advise all to ‘ see the Lizard country 
whenever they go to the Land’.s End. Its cliffs are 
not so striking as those of the more western 
promontory ; there is something in the look of the 
granite which makes you at once understand the 
legends about giants’ castles; very often it assume.s 
su^ 'quasi-architectural forms, that it is liai-d at 
first glance not to suspect tliat man lias liad a hand 
in the arrangement. But Kynance is better in its 
way than anything at the Land’s End; and the 
lonely little church of Gunwalloe, nestling under 
the l^dward side of a bare promontory, is quite 
worth a visit ; so too is Looe Pool, close to Hel¬ 
ston, sejiarated from the sea by a bar which has 
to be cut through every year, on which occasion 
another old-world custom goes on of handing .silver 
pennies in a new leathern purse to the lord of tlie 
raaiKir. Altogether, Helston is a good centre for 
widking over a very interesting district, full^, of 
evidences of the close connection between Breton 
and Coxnu-Briton. Landewednec, for instance. 


one of the many Lizard churches^ i» the name¬ 
sake of the most famous abbey iu Brittany. Don’t, 
therefore, leave West Wales without tAopping at 
Helston and taking a round of the Lizjpd country; 
and if you can time your visit early in May, you’ll 
find the “furry-dance” gives additional zqst to 
what cannot at any time fail to be a very pleasant 
trip.’ With which moral, courteous reader, we 
bid you farewell. 


HUMAN CURIOSITIES. 

It is a well-known fact that in certain instances 
Nature is unusually lavish in her physical endow¬ 
ments, while in other instances sfie stints her 
favours. In the former case she develops giants; 
in the latter, dwarfs. Of such burlesques we 
would speak a few words. Of giants we may 
fitly begin with the ‘ Largest of English Subjects,’ 
who until his death iu May of last year latterly- 
exhibited his huge proportions to Egyptian Hall 
audiences in London. This latest' of Daniel 
Lamberts, Mr AVilliam Campbell, was a native of 
Glasgow, and was the second son of a family of 
seven children, who with the exception of biucself, 
shewed nothing remarkable in their growth. He 
came of a fine race by the male .side, his grand¬ 
father having been about seven feet high. His 
own stature lacked eight inches of that height; 
hut his weight w-as over fifty-two stone; and he 
mea-sured ninety-six inches round the shoulders, 
eighty-five iuclies round the waist, and thirty-five 
inches round the calf. At the age of nine months 
he is said to have weighed four .stone; at fourteen, 
twenty-three stone ; and at eigliteen, thirty-two 
stone; and so he progres.scd proportionally up 
to the date of liis death, which occurred when he 
W'as twenty-two years of age. llis coffin was seven 
feet long, three feet six inches wide, and two feet 
ten inches in depth. Tlie window and brick work 
to the level of the flour ha<! to be taken out, ami 
the coffin lowered by a hloek-and-tacklo to a 
trolly from the third-floor story. The coffin, 
lined with lead, w'eighcd with tire body in it 1 
one ton. Some ten thousand 2 '»‘-'r 30 U 8 attended 
the funeral. 

Tliis burly Scotchmen was however, com].ilete]y 
thrown iu the shade by the (.'Iriiiesc giant known 
as Yano-Shan, who although not yet twenty 
years of age, alr(.‘ady overtops his predecessor | 
Chang, and is .-^aid to be still growing. Auot.lier 
wonderful point airout him being tliat lii.s liead 
.docs not iucrea.se in size. His hi.story has a con- 
.siderahJe smack of the marvellous, and reads like 
a page from tire Arabian Nights. He relate.? that 
wlren Ire was alrout eighteen he was no taller than 
other youtlis of the .same age; but one day when 
fishing, he caught a strange-looking smooth-skinned 
fish, which he cooked and ate, hut shortly after¬ 
ward.? fiill .seriously ill. It was after thi.s malady— 
of which the fish was 8U])pos(;d to he the primaj^ 
canse- that Yano took to shooting upwards, his 
inches increasing the more rapidly in jjroportion 
as lie regained liis liealth. He was three inches 
over eight feet when last measured; and when 
asked how he accounted for his head not having 
grown in proportion to the rest of his hulk, the 
giant’s ready answer was : ‘ I only ate the body of 
the fish; a dog snapped up the head which I threw 
away, an|i his heail grew to such an enorniLOUs size 
that they were obliged to shoot him.’ 

j? 
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From the east asid west amve simultaneous 
reports of other prodigies of a like nature. A 
native giant has been exhibited in Calcutta, 
round whom flocked crowds of his countrymen to 
do him houciur, • In the west, Florida claims the 
distinction of possessing the tallest family in the 
country, all the membera of which cut out the 
above-named eastern in stature. The father is 
represented to be seven feet four inches, and the 
mother six feet eight inches. Of their children, 
two sons are said to be above seven feet; while 
their daughters have attained the extraordinary 
height of seven feet nine inches. Our old friend 
Chang, even with his seven feet eight inches, will 
surely hide his diminished head among so many 
rivals now turning up on all sides. He too 
comes of a giant race, liis parents and four 
brothers rivalling him in height, while his sister 
is said to be some inches taller than himself. 
Many who saw him will doubtless recollect his 
good-humoured appea^anct^, and the readiness with 
which he traced on the back of his photographs 
the seeming quotation fi-om a tea-chest which we 
treasure as his autograph. 

Worthy to bring up the rear of these giants of 
our own day is ('uptain Bates, formerly of the 
(Confederate Army, his height being seven feet 
eight inches. He hails from Kentucky, a place 
famous for tall men, and has brothers upwards 
i of seven feet in stature. Tlie Captain’s wife was 
j formerly Miss Swan, a lady of colossal i)roportions, 

I whom a few years since we saw exhil)itecl at the 
! same time—an unmistakable rara avis. It is 
I wortliy of remark that the respective heights of 
; (Chang and the just-mentionea gallant cajibain 
! tally exactly with the dimension.s recorded of the 
! Iri.-^h giant !Magrath at his decease. Wlicn but 
: sixteen, Magratli utlained a stature of six feet; and 
I is said to have dicid of what in his case was called 
j old age, only three years later. His sk(deton we 
j believe is preserved in tk Museum of Trinity 
1 College, Dublin. 

j The 1‘Cmorald Isle has long been famous for 
i producing giants. The most celebrated of these 
I xvas the well-known O’Brien, whom we first hear 
j of as a groat raw youth crying in a })ublic-house 
I because unable to pay the bill, having been left 
;. penniless through a quarrel with his exhibitor. A 
j gentleman taking conipassion on him, paid his 
! del.»t, and advised the young giant to .set up on his 
1 own account. Acting on this recommendation, 
O’Brien started a public-house in Bri.stol, long 
known by the sign of the Giant’s Castle. A me¬ 
morial tiiblet in Trcnchard Street Roman C-kitholie 
Chapel records his stature as having been eight 
feet three inches. He was very anxious that his 
remains should not fall into 'the hands of the 
anatomists, and gave directions for securing his 
gi-avc against desecration from bod3>^-snatchers. It 
has however, been disputed whether the giant’s 
bones still ."est in his grave, or form one of the 
curiosities of the Hunterian Museum, tlioueh wa 
believe tliat they still lie undisturbed in a*ileep- 
sunk gi'ave. Boor O’Brien had to take his con¬ 
stitutionals under cover of darknes.s, to avoid 
being mobbed by the curious, and like most big 
fellows proved himself a simple and iuolfensive 
man; though once he inadvertently terrified a 
watchman almost to death by lighting his pipe 
at a street lamp, the sudden appearance of which 
strange apparition threw the watchmaif into a fit. i 


His colossal proportions once saved the giant 
from being robW, the highwayman who stoppOd 
his carriage riding away in terror at the sight of 
O’Brien’s hnge face thrust throng the window 
to see what was the matter. 

Of nearly the same proportions was Charles 
Byrne, who died in Coebspnr Street, Charing 
Cross, at the age of twenty-two, his death being 
accelerated by intemperate habits, said to be 
caused by sorrow at the loss of all his pro^rty. 
Like O’Brien, he had a CTeat horror of dissec¬ 
tion, and is said in his last moments to have 
requested that his remains might be thrown into 
the sea, so as to be out of reach of the chirur- 
gical fraternity. But caricatures of humanity such 
as these must not expect the treatment of ominary 
individuals either in life or death. How his. last 
wishes were attended to may be learned by visitors 
to a certain London museum where the skeleton 
of Byrne occupies a place of honour. There is an 
account of another Irish giant, Edward Malone, 
who is asserted on good authority to have been 
seven feet seven inches in his stockings when he 
was only nineteen years of age. 

England may boa.st of having produced the 
well-known Lanca-shirc prodigy called the ‘ Child 
of Hale,' noted for his great stature and remark¬ 
able strength. Then there was Thomas Hall, 
known as the giant of Willingham, who was more 
than three feet nine inches high when not quite 
three years old, Iiis growth progressing afterwards 
at the rate of an inch per month. Before he 
wius three yeans old the calf of his leg we 
are told was above ten inches round ; and his 
weight two yeans later was upwards of six stone. 
His strength was in proportion to hLs size. 
When less than four years old he is said to have 
thrown a hammer weighing seventeen pounds 
a considerable di.stance; and when some months 
younger could place a large Cheshire cheese on his 
licad. He appears to have been equally precocious 
in his tastes, for at the same age it seems he could 
lift two gallons of ale to his mouth and drink 
freely. At an early age his voice was like a man’s, 
and when only five years old he ha.d all the bear¬ 
ing of an adult person. In appearance he was 
.seriou.s and sedate, and though not violent or cruel, 
had little love or fear in his <li.sposition. He died 
of consumption, and shortly before his decease 
developed a thick pair of whiskers and a beard. 
Then there was the ('Jorni.sh giant Chillcott, who 
measured round the chest six feet nine indies, and 
weighed four hundred and sixty pounds. When 
it i.s stated that one of his stocking.s held six 
gallons of wheat, we are sure of the reader’s 
sympathy with the woman who may have had 

knit or darn a pair of such dimen-sions. 

As regards dwarfs, many curio.sities have been 
noted. (31(1 writers were fond of relating in- 
■stances of court dwarfs, when taken into the 
king’s council, cutting out all the royal advisors 
by their shrewd observations and ingenious sug¬ 
gestions. As an example of their combativeness, 
we recollect hearing how some dwarfs in a 
showman’s caravan asserted their mental superi¬ 
ority over the good-natured simple giants in 
such a manner that the poor bullied monsters 
actually stood in awe of their fiery little travelling 
cornpahions. ‘I have seen some men of veiy 
sitiall stature,’ says an old writer. ‘Of this 
number was John de Estrix of Mechlen, who was 
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thirty-five years ot age, had a long beard, and was 
no more than three feet high. He could not go 
up-stairs or climb upon a form, but had to be 
assisted by a servant. He was skilled in three 
tongues, and proved himself ingenious and iii- 
dustrioua’ Alniost as interesting a manikin was 
Jeffery Hudson, who at a feast given by the Duke 
of Buckingham, started up in complete armour 
from a cold pie on its being cut open. How also, 
at a court masque, Evans, the king’s gigantic 
porter, pulled out of one pocket a long loai‘, and 
little Jeffeiy, instead of a piece of cheese, out of 
the other, is well known, and will recall somewhat 
similar incidents mentioned by Ainsworth in one 
of his historical novels. It was this pigmy’s 
capture by a Flemish pirate that was celebrated 
in a poem by Sir 'William Daveuant. Gibson, a 
page to Charles L, was another curious specimen 
of diminutive humanity. That must have been an 
interesting wedding for the spectators, when at 
the dwarf-marriage the king gave away Anne 
Shepherd, a bride as small as Gibson himself. 
The five of their nine children who arrived at 
maturity were of the usual stature. 

A celebrated dwarf-wedding was once brought 
about by Peter the Great. All the courtiers were j 
ordered to be present at the marriage of a i 
Lilliputian man and woman, which was conducted j 
with great ceremony, the most curious feature j 
being the enforced attendance of some seventy | 
dwarfs attired in the extreme of fashion, who all j 
meeting reluctantly, apprehensive of ridicule, ended 1 
in enjoying themselves heartily with the diver¬ 
sions prepared for them. Most of xis have heard j 
of the Aztec children, a boy and girl who wore not! 
three feet high ; but a more uncouth mortal was ! 
the Welshman Hopkins, who never weighed more | 
than seventeen pounds, and died of gradual decay ; 
and old age after living only seventeen years. I 

Human phenomena of our own day, such as | 
Tom Thumb and his little wife, Commodore Nutt j 
and Minnie Warren, sometimes all exhibited to- j 
gether, will suggest themselves to the reader as 
fiirther illustrations of our subject. As curious 
a specimen of miniature humanity must be the 
mite of four years old described, in 1878, as living 
in Norwich, New York. This child, it appears, 
had not grown since he was twelve months old, 
and in size he was compared to a good-sized cat. 
Tom Thumb’s arm-chair would be far too large 
for this little man, and he would be (piite lost in 
the General’s carriage. Even when wearing two 
pair of socks, the smallest sized baby’s shoes were 
too large for him. He was said to be twenty-three 
inches in his shoes, twelve pounds in weight, and 
withal very lively and active. 

'“Bat there are other curious freaks of nature, 
serving perhaps more completely as illustrations 
of her burlesques than those already referred to. 
Such, without being included in the category 
either of giants or dwarfs, present some mon¬ 
strous peculiarities, marked by deformity, super¬ 
fluity, or incompleteness of corporeal members. 
An old manuscript in the collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane records a number of curious monstrosities. 
These were compiled by a Frenchman who, judg¬ 
ing by his notes and illustrations therein, has j 
carried out what was evidently his hobby with 
great gusto. This catalogue of curiosities contains, 
as may be exj>ected, pig-faced ladies, dwarfs, twoi 
headed children, hairy spedraens of humanity, and 


so forth, most of which are supposed to have come 
under the observation of the Frenchman himself. 

But there are other more ‘ mounstrons ’ cases, as 
he calls them, recorded by him. For example: 
The well-knowir Siamese Twinsa Spotted 
Negro, who was exhibited in London; Two 
Brothers Born Conjoined (a kind of Siamese 
Twins); children minus arms and legs ; a Second 
Samson ; a Frog-faced Child ; Wild Men ; a Tartar 
Giant; tuid many other burlesques of Dame 
Nature. The well-known case of Matthew 
Buckinger bears out the probability of many of 
the aforesaid examples being really genuine. 
Nature was indeed in a parsimonious mood when 
she introduced poor Buckinger into the world. 
Tliough described as little more than the trunk 
of u man, he was in some measure compensated 
for phy.sical defects by more than common endow¬ 
ments, wliich enabled him to master many accom¬ 
plishments, including even that of drawing.' As 
singular a case was that of the man Kingston of 
Somersetshire, vvho was born without anus or 
shouldens, yet possessed all the strength and 
dexterity of the ablest ordinary men. He followed 
all the usual occupations of a fanner, fed his 
cattle, cut his hay, and caught and saddled his 
horse. We are further told he could lift ten 
pecks of beans, and throw a sledge-hammer a 
greater distajice than any other man ; that he had 
Ibught a stout battle and come oil victorious ; aud 
yet Ills feet, toes, and teeth were his only helps 
in these various ojwrations ; wiiich speaks much 
for his ingenuity in adajding such inadequate 
means to such ends. Many will have seen, like 
the writer, instances of men born without bauds 
obtaining a living by playing on the violin. The 
leet in tlicse cases acquire all tiie de.vterity of 
more fortunate people's hands ; but it is an odd 
sight to see such ])erlormers calmly taking a 
handkerchief from the breast-pocket with the tot;s 
of one foot and passing it over the face witli 
apparent ease. Which of us likewise has not .seen 
some unfortunate creature born witli stumps in¬ 
stead of arms earning his living by spinning tops 
in the street or otlierwise exhibiting surprising 
dexterity ? 

But a curiosity at present existing in MexicO' 
eclipses all the preceding ones. From The 
Mauatlan Occidental we learn that the mother 
of this living curiosity is named Antonia Garcia, 
and that she resides in Resario, state of'Sfnaloa. 
This boy, her sixth son, the others all reach¬ 
ing a natural state, was born about two years ago 
at Copala; and as soon as the phenomenon was 
known to exist, the parents having good grounds 
to believe that it would be stolen, moved to 
Resario. The child, according to the story of its 
progenitors, was born without any other defect 
than having an indentation on its skull in the 
slui})© of a cross. But in a little W'hile the head 
corumenceil to grow enormously, and at the end of 
one year was from twelve to fourteen inches in 
diameter. The indentation in another sense may 
he said to resemble a hand-grenade in the form of 
a cross commencing at the forehead and running 
back to the nape of the neck. The other part of 
the cross extends from ear to ear. The indenta¬ 
tions are from two to three inches in width, and 
slightly covered with hair. In the night-time, by 
putting a light across the head, the brains and 
other material may plainly be seen. The eyelids 
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of this creature, instead of being above the eye, are 
below, and almost encircling it, growing upward. 
The forehead has almost disappeared, on account 
of the deformity of the head. The whole body is 
extremely ripkety, and the skin appears to stick to 
the dry bones. The monstrosity weighed last 
year, a little over ton pounds, was healthy, pro¬ 
mising to live many years, and beloved % its 
parents. It is said that a doctor offered to make 
a scientific study of the phenomenon; and that 
the result—which has not reached us—of his 
investigations was promised to the public. 


SWANSDOWN VILLA. 

Wk are not rich, but we are better off tlmn people 
think us, which is my idea of comfort. Live in a 
somewhat quieter style than your income might 
fairly allow, and you have a margin. Ostentation 
is a very nice thing for people who like it, but 
it necessitates pulling at your expenditure to 
make ends meet; and then if the income tax is 
doubled or another child comes, you are worried 
and peiplexed. We have two children and an 
aunt, and desire no increase to our family. On the 
auut-side we are pretty safe ; on the child-side we 
hope for the best, but there is no knowing. The 
rising generation is very perverse, and crops up 
occasionally in the most unexpected way. 

Aunt Sarah has lived with us ever since the 
second year of our marriage, when slie had the 
m^^fortune to lose her Fi<lo; and being of an affec¬ 
tionate disposition, bound to love something, she 
fixed on our baby as a fit object for attachment. 
She has her two rooms and her own maid, and 
can be as independent as she pleases. Of course 
the fact makes no dilfereuce in our leeling.s 
towards her or in our desire for her comfort, but I 
I may mention incidentally that lier money is 
entirely at her own disposal, and that she has a 
good deal of it. She is oul, my aunt by marriage; 
but 1 am rpiite as fond of her as I could be of a 
blood-relation, })erlHips more so : for since it is 
notorious that a man loves his wife better than i 
himself (or ought to), it seems to follow by i 
analogy that he must also prefer her family to 
his own, especially any member of it to whom 
he feels grateful for what she will very probably 
do for him, or for his children, some day. 

Aunt Sarah liked our home. It was close to 
Loudoli ;• yet a park where fresh almost country 
air could be breatbcal was within a short walk. 
Water too Wfis visible from the drawing-room 
w'iuuows; and as the happiest portion of her life 
had been spent on the bank.s of the Severn, she 
w'as partial to water and liked to watch the vessels 
passing to and fro. It is true that our substitute 
lor a river was but the Canal in llegent’s Park, 
but still it pleased her; and probably we should i 
never have left the suburb of Art if we had not 
been pretty nearly blown out of it by the famous 
gunpowder explosion which created such a panic 
early one morning a few years ago. W'hen the 
powder-barge blew up, it shattered our windows 
and Aunt Sarah's nerves. 

When my wife had assured henself that the 
children were safe, she went to Aunt Sarah’s 
room, and presently her voice rose in wild alarm : 

‘ Cliarles, Charles ! Aunt Sarah's gone! ’ I was 
much shocked, thinking she alluded to a fatal 
eifect * ‘ And you must go after her dirwctly.’ 


This was even a harder blow, for I fancied mjr 
spouse had been frightened out of her wits. ‘ Go 
after her!' I exclaimed. 

‘ Yes; the hall-door is open; she must have ran 
out into the road. Oh, do follow her at once! ’ 

I obeyed without delay, though my costume 
was grotesque and insufficient; and taking fortu¬ 
nately the right turning, came presently upon the 
poor old lady, who was standing bewildered at a 
street corner, with a bed-candle in her hand. I 
knew her by instinct, or I should never have 
recognised her in her night-attire, which consisted 
of a variety of wraps and the most portentous 
night-cap that imagination can conjure up. It 
was some minutes before I could coax her naek j 
and when at length she took my arm and allowed 
me to lead her away, the spectacle we presented 
must have been curious. 

The effect of this event upon Aunt Sarah’s 
nerves was so serious that she could not bear 
to remain in the same neighbourhood. It was 
in vain that I related to her the precaution of 
that legendary mathematician who, happening to 
be on board a frigate during a naval action, 
thrust his head into the fir.st shot-hole, and 
remained in that position, like a nautical ostrich, 
till the firing was over*; having made a rapid 
calculation of the enormous odds against two balls 
striking the hull in precisely the same spot. She 
only rejilied that he was a very wicked man to 
tempt Providence, and for her part she would stay 
with the Weadles at Tunbridge Wells until we 
could get settled in a less explosive neighbourhood. 

Now Mrs Weadle was another niece, an inno¬ 
cent woman enough by nature, but married to a 
designing husband, who moulded her plastic char¬ 
acter as he willed. They had often invited Aunt 
Sarah to stay with them, and professed a strong 
attachment to her ; but it is my sad suspicion that 
they were actuated by mercenary motives alone. 
It was much to be feared that they might ingra¬ 
tiate themselves unduly in the course of a very 
long visit, and their son might be foisted into 
tliat place held by our little Sarah in the will and 
affections of her elderly relative. It was true that 
Aunt Sarah preferred girls to boys ; that the only 
child the Weadles had was masculine, while both 
of ours were feminine ; and that she had taken a 
part icular fancy to the little girl, who was named 
after her. But hi.story, biography, and experience 
combine to teach us that ladies are occasionally 
fickle ; Aunt Sarah might be converted to boys 
in general, and the Weadle youth in particular, 

‘ It will not do to leave dear aunty long with 
the Weadles,’ said my wife. ‘I fear that they 
will not make her comfortable.’ 

She would have expressed her meaning more 
clearly if she had left out the not, but 1 under¬ 
stood her, and acquiesceil. ‘ We will look out for 
a house in a neighbourhood she will like, at once,’ 

I replied. 

‘Let it be on the banks of the Thames; she 
likes water, and there is none at Tunbridge 
Wells,’ continued my better-half innocently. 
‘I will write an account of our prospects of 
succeeding in finding a j>lacc to suit her, every 
other day.’ 

W'e had gone to Hasting! directly after the 
explosion, which took place late in the autumn, 
a»d had spent the winter there. It was in March 
that Aunt Sarah went to stay with the Weadles, 
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and that tile above oonvexsation was held. It is 
i»y firm opinion, derived from experiences in 
hoijse-hunting at that time, that if a gold medal 
were offered ?or the most ingenious perversion of 
facts, s house-agent would win it. A desirable 
manMon or a pictureso^ue villa described by one 
of those gentry, resembles the real article about as 
ranch as a theatrical castle seen from the pit does 
the same erection viewed from the wings. As for 
suppression of truth, that I suppose is to be 
eai^cted, since the law which exonerates a man | 
from criminating himself may be inferred to j 
extend to his property, and therefore to the pro¬ 
perty of other people intrusted to his disposal. 
But the general result of all this positive and 
negative deception is to give the house-hunter an 
immense amount of trouble and anxiety, and to 
cure him of any blind confidence in his fellow- 
men for ever. For three consecutive weeks my 
wife and I saw over twenty houses per week, so | 
we ought to know. It is true that the great i 
majority of these tenements, which promised well i 
upon paper, were so obviously unsuitable to us! 
that a glance sufficed to shew they would not do. ! 
"When the spacious apartments proved to be seven j 
feet high, or the eight good bedrooms resolved ■ 
themselves into five, with three cupboards, wc did ; 
not waste much time, beyond tJiat taken up by ' 
the journey to and fro. But the disadvantages of ; 
other houses were not so immediately obvious. It ' 
was only during spring-tides that the cellars and ; 
kitchens of Fluvial Lodge were under water. Ibe | 
faint smell W'hich floated about Upas Villa could ' 
not be detected ■when windows and doors were | 
open ; and inquirie.? in the neighbourhood alone ; 
brought out the remarkable susceptibility of a 
long succession of tenants to fevers of a typhoid 
character. It was only when the wind lay in a j 
southerly or easterly direction that the near j 
neighbourhood of The Golden Guano Company’s | 
Works to The Lilacs became obvious ; and w'e ! 
should have committed ourselves irrecoverably to ' 
five years of that unique residence if a breeze had 
not sprung up in the quarter named, on the occa- j 
sion of our third visit. We were likewise very ! 
nearly fixing ourselves in The Hermitage, so little , 
perceptible was the throb of the water-works’ ■ 
engine hard by while you were moving about, ‘ 
talxing, and interested in other matters. Yet i 
from what we learned afterwards we might just as t 
well have taken up our abode on board a screw-1 
steamer. Port-wine could not deposit its bees- j 
wing or ceilings retain their plaster, so earnest | 
and unceasing was the vibration. At last, when ! 
we were well nigh in despair, the very place we ! 
wanted turned up. My wife and I—we generally | 
hunted in couples — were walking disconsolately, i 
not to say sulkily along a quiet road, on our way ' 
back to the railway station after an unsatisfactory j 
inspection of an incipient min which might have i 
been rendered habitable by the outlay of a couple ! 
of thousand pounds or so, when we came to a high 
dirty white wall with a door in it, and on tlie 
door there was nailed a notice-board: ‘ To Let. 
Inquire within.’ 

‘Why, here is a house in Eyotham which we 
have not seen !' exclaimed my wife. 

‘ It was not down* in any agent’s book,’ said I, 

‘ I wonder what it is like ? ’ 

‘ A jail or a convent, to judge from this side cf 
it, which is all wall.’ 


‘Never mind; let us look at iV 

So we stopped and polled at a bell-handle at 


intervals, until a deaf charwoman let us in to very 
pi easant-looking premises. All the gloom was con¬ 
fined to the side facing the road; Once^hroiigh the 
door, all was bright and cheerful enough, e^ecially 
when the shutters were opened. The rooms were 
of good size and height, the kitchen dry, the roof 
and floors apparently sound, the cupboards deep 
and plentiful, the fixtures convenient A pretty 
lawn, shaded by handsome trees, eloped down to 
the banks of the Thames, where there was a pic¬ 
turesque boat-house. The kitclien garden was 
ample, with good store of fruit-trees in it; the 
stabling sufficient for our modest wants. We 
certainly saw all this under favourable auspices. 
It was the first really .balmy day of early spring ; 
the sun was shining, the birds were singing, the 
river sparkling, and the buds on the trees seemed 
to be growing greener every minute. We really 
thought that we had at length hit upon the very 
thing. Not that we were over-sanguine as we 
rode back to town ; we had been too often dis¬ 
appointed not to fear some hitch or some fatal 
drawback. 

The more we saw of Swnnsdow’u Villa however, 
the better we liked it. The only reason for its 
being cm])ty was the exorbitant rent demamled by 
the proprietor; but since that would be divided 
between Aunt Sarah and myself, it was not .so 
serious an obstacle in our case. As for that 
estimable relative, when she saw the place .she 
was charmed ; and to cut a long story short, wc 
happily rescued her out of the desiguin,g hands 
of the WeatlJf'S, and establislied licr comrorlahJy 
in her new home. Not too soon ; fur Weadle 
had gained a certain ascendency over her, and a 
correspondence ha.s been kept up with that branch 
of the family ever since. 

For a time we waire in constant expectation of 
some unthonght-of defeat coming to light in our 
new home ; hut weeks passed (ju without smells 
cropping up, or kitchen boilers bursting, or any 


other domestic calamities occuirriiig, and wo 


gradually grew easy. We boated, we lished, we 
made pleasant acquaintances amongst our neigli- 
hours, w'e picnicked, w'e practised lawn tennis, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the summer, which extended 
itself into October; Annt 8.arah being as happy as 
any <ine in a quiet sort of way, and recovering in a 
great measure from the shock she had received; 
for though I have spoken of that exi)losion in a 
somewhat light tone, the poor old lady’.s nerves 
were seriously jarred by it. 

The pleasant weather died ofl’ very smldenly 
at lost. A fog, a fro.st, and three days’ perjietual 
rain closed the season ctfectually. I’he boat was 
hauled up into its dry-dock ; the garden games 
were packed away carefully; and my wufe and I, 
W'ho are ])artial to theatrical entertainments, began 
somewhat’to regret our distance from town. 

At breakfast on the 3d of November, Aunt 
Sarah said: ‘Ifyou are thinking of having any 
fireworks to amuse the children on the Gth (Guy 
Fawkes’ Day), Charles, I should like to contribute.’ 
I left an egg half-decapitated, like a victim in 
the hands of an unskilful executioner, so astounded 
Wiis I. We had been devising how-we should 
keep the flare of squibs and the bunging of 
maroons in the distance from the eyes and ears 
of our relative, and had arranged to have all the 
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shutters in the house closed, and all the curtains 
drawn at a very early hour on the eventful even¬ 
ing, dreading lest any such sight or sound should 
recall the alarming episode of the year before. 

‘Why, you look quite scared, my dear,’ she 
added to my wife; ‘it does not do to give way 
to uhreasonable nervousness. We are many miles 
away from that dreadful canal now.’ 

I have often observed that invalids and nervous 
people defeat all calculation of their likes and 
dislikes in this way, and yet I was surprised. Not 
wishing Aunt Sarah to see that I thought her 
weaker than she was however, I entered with 
alacrity into the scheme, went to London and 
purchased a neat assortment of pretty combus¬ 
tibles that very afternoon, and spent the fourth 
and the morning of the fifth in making arrange¬ 
ments for their effective display. The fussiness of 
these preparations was absurd enough, I have no 
doubt, for I had not launched out into anything 
elaborate, but had contented mj’^clf -with very 
simple and familiar pieces. Still it required some 
thought and study to find out how to let olf even 
these with advantage, so inexperienced was I. 
However, there were printed directions in my 
box, and by following these carefully I hoped to 
I please my not too critical spectators. These were 
I j)osted at the drawing-room window, which looked 
I out upon the lawn where the exhibition was to 
I take place; and soon after dinner on a most fiivour- 
i able evening, dark, fjry, and still, I sallied out 
j with a box of vesuviaiis in my hand, and opened 
I the entertainment by lighting the touch-paper of 
j a neat; case, which presently began to burn with 
{ intense liriglitncss, causing the trees, the river, 
and all other objects to apjieur blue, then green, 

1 then rosy, then intensely dark ; f|uite an allegori- 
I cal representation of a human life. Next came a 
I cluster of Roman candles, which fizzed and threw 
i up coloured balls in a satisfactory manner enough. 

I Then I let off a fire-work* .vhich was to run back- 
! ward.s and forwards along n string which I had 
! fastened for the purpose between two tree.s. It 
i started fairly enough, but stuck at the furtlicr 
I end, and had to be, stirred up willi a hoc before 
it would fly back again. However I alone knew 
that it w,as intended to act otherwise. Next we 
had a Jack-in-the-box, which terminated in a 
volcanic eruption of crackers darting and banging 
I into the air. 

1 was most doubtful about the success of the 
rockets. I had collected all the big door-keys in 
the house, and had tied them firmly to tb(‘ sides 
of chairs, so that the rocket-sticks might be sup- 
I)orted in them comfortably, like canes and 
umbrolhis in a stand. But when the liox of fire¬ 
works came down no sticks were sent with it, so I 
had to fit and rc'gulate them by my own private 
judgment, which had no experience to guide it; 
only a vague impression that the rocket wdien 
fixed to the stick should balance an incii or two 
below the head. Our neighbour on the right was 
curious in vegetables, and glass frames were si)rcad 
all over his grounds, so that it would never do to 
incline the missiles in that direction. In front 
however, was the river, into which the sticks would 
fall harmlessly ; and on the right was a wharf, for 
the lading and unlading of what mcrchandisa, I 
did not know—our shrubbery was plante<l out too 
thickly to get a glimpse at it; coal probably, I 
conjectured. At auyrate it might faft-ly be sup¬ 


posed that an empty caae with a •light lath 
attached to it would do no harm if it fell within 
the precincts or on to one of the barges moored off 
it So I fixed the rockets with a slight inclination 
to the left, to make sure of avoiding the cucumber 
and melon frames. 

It was with some doubt as to bow the thing 
would behave, that I applied a sputtering vesuvian 
to the touch-paper of tne first It smouldered so 
long that 1 feared it had gone out, and was just 
about to apply a second match, when a stream of 
fire shot out with a suddenness which made me 
jump a yard back, and away soared the fire-work 
in the most satisfactory manner high into the air, 
where it burst, well over the river, and coloured 
stars floated away from it. There was a tapping 
at the window, to which I went. ‘ It’s beautiful!’ 
said a voice through the glass ; ‘ but we could not 
see it burst well. The large willow-tree was in 
the way.’ To avoid this, I directed the other 
rockets more to the left. Some behaved as satis¬ 
factorily as tile first; others, in consequence 
probably of insufficient sticks, not quite so well, 
as they reached their apogee, and turned to come 
back before they exploded. One indeed, which 
took a niost erratic course, and fell in the direc¬ 
tion of the wharf, must have been very near the 
earth, or water, w’hen it buret, for 1 heard the 
bang, but could see nothing but a reflection above 
the trees on the left. 

I had just despatched two more rockets sky¬ 
wards, when I heard a rattling and a kicking 
against the paling, and a deep and agitated voice 
called out: ‘ Hi ! For goodness’ sake, stop those 
fire-works! Do you want to murder the whole » 
pari.sli at one go 1 ’ 

‘ They are nearly over now,’ said L ‘ I am 
sorry that rocket fell in your premises ; but these 
two are directed more to the front,’ Whish, 
wliish I they went as I spoke. 

The man’s voice rose to a howl: ‘ Are you 
mad, to send those things flying about next door 
to a powder-wiiarf 1 Light another, and 111 have 
the law of you.’ 

‘ Powder-wharf! ’ 1 cried aghast 

‘ Ay, powder-wharf, as you must have knowm ; 
and a barge three parts laden lying off it, which 
your rocket only missed by about a yard.’ 

‘ I did 7iot know it! ’ cried I ; ‘ and it was 
an abominable shame not to tell me. Is it likely 
I would have taken the house if I had known that 
sucli a thing was in the neighbourhood ?’ 

‘ P'r’nps that’s why they didn’t tell ye ; though 
there’s no possible danger unless peo])le play such, 
mad pranks as yours.’ 

A violent tapping at the drawing-room window 
was followed by its being opened, and my wife’s 
voice in(iuired whether an>i,liing was the matter. 

‘Nothing,’ said I; ‘only it is all over. I was 
looking to see if I had forgotten anything.’ 

‘ But I heard voices.’ 

‘ O ves ; a neighbour. Afraid, you know, that 
the falling rocket-sticks might rlamage bis pre- 
mi.ses. Simt the window ; the children will catch 
cold. I shall be in directly,’ Then rushing back 
to the paling, I implored the powder-man not to 
say anything about the erratic rocket; and fearing 
lest the alarm should have made him thirsty, 
pressed a sovereign upon him to moisten his 
throat with. He accepted it, observed mystically 
that mum was the word, and retired. 
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Whethe» in the interest of his employers or in 
mine, I know not, but the powder-man has been 
faithful. Mum Km been the word ever since. Yet 
I feel like the character in a modern novel who 
has conmutted the crime, and lives for three 
mortal volumes in constant dread of exposure. 
It is not that I appreWd any positive danger of 
being levitated together with my family, for I 
have made inquiries, and the precautions taken 
at the wharf render an accident well-nigh impos- 
1 sible. But supposing Aunt Sarah were to discover 
that the barges she admires so much on a summer’s 
evening are akin to the one which blew her into 
the street (as she firmly believes was the case) 
on a former occasion! I have got a lease of 
Swansdoum Villa for seven years; I have under¬ 
let the other house at a loss. The Weadles have 
been asked to stay with us, and cannot be put 
off. If they learn the character of the trade carried 
on next door, the game will be up, aud Aunt 
Sarah lost to ns for ever! 


THE MONTH. 

BCIENCE AND AETS. 

In experiments with the microphone, the disturb¬ 
ing effect of local sounds is so great as in many 
instances to obscure the result. In a paper read 
some months ago at the Physical Society, Pro¬ 
fessor Hughes stated that he had spoken to forty 
micro 2 )hones at once ; and they all seemed to 
respond with equal force. And on examining 
every nortion of his room—wood, stone, metal, in 
fact all parts—and even a piece of india-rubber : 
all were in molecular movement whenever he 
spoke. As yet he has found no such insulator 
for sound as gutta-percha is for electricity. Caou¬ 
tchouc seems to be the best; but whatever tire 
quantity made use of in the experiment, the 
microphone still reported all it heard. 

On this Professor Hughes remarks : ‘ The ques¬ 
tion of insulation has now become one of necessity, 
as the microphone has opened to us a world of 
sounds, of the existence of which we were un¬ 
aware. If we can insulate the instrument so as 
to direct its powers on any single object, as at 
present I am able to do on a moving fly, it will 
be possible to investigate that object undisturbed 
by the pandemonium of sounds which at present 
the microphone reveals where we thought com¬ 
plete silence prevailed,’ 

Professor Palmier! of Naples has found that by 
connecting a microphone and telephone with a 
seismograph—instrument for recording earthquake 
shocks—^he can hear even the slightest manifesta¬ 
tions of underground disturbance, and detect the 
earliest grumblings of Vesuvius. 

The Council of the Royal Astronomical Society- 
in their Report on work done at the Liverpool 
Observatory, state that a large amount of informa¬ 
tion is now being collected with regard to the | 
performance of chronometers at sea. And, pro-1 
ceeding to particulars, they remark: ‘ Probably 
but few persons are aware of the degree of 
accuracy wnich may be attained in the determina¬ 
tion of the longitude of a ship at sea by the appli¬ 
cation of corrections due to change of temperature 
to the rates of chronometers.’ In other words, 
make proper allowance for the influence of heat 
and cold on the going of the instrument, and thO' 
ship’s position can be determined to a nicety. In 


one instance the error was 'not more than 9-3 
seconds, or under two and a half geographical miles 
on the equator after a voyage of nearly four 
months. 

Mr Otto Struve, astronomer at the Imperial 
Observatory of St Petersburg, has discovered that 
in all his observations of stars carried on during 
thirty-five years there is a systematic error. He 
has ascertained the amount of error by measure¬ 
ments of artificial stars, and can therefore make 
the necessary correction to hia long series of 
observations. He supposes that the error has a 
physiological origin dependent on certain pecu¬ 
liarities of the eyes; and he suggests that all 
observers should test themselves rigorously witli 
a view to accuracy in comparison of observations, 
Por years past astronomers have been accustomed 
to allow for what they call the ‘ personal equation,’ 
in reconciling discrepancies of observation. 

The President of the Odontological Society in 
an introductory address referred to recent scientific 
discoveries in which electricity plays an important 
part, and implied that it might in course of time 
ue made available in dentistry. He believes that 
the date is not distant when dentists will have 
the ‘ means at hand of directing a beam of electric 
light into the oral cavity.’ And, considering the 
potentialities of electricitj', he remarks : ‘ Is it for¬ 
bidden to hope that the nerves of sensation may 
be so acted upon by a continuous current with or 
without local narcotisation, as to be for the time 
deprived of sensibility without permanent damage ? 
May we not look,’ he continues, ‘for the gooii time 
when the work of the drill and of the excavator 
in the preparation of the cavity, always irksome, 
but amounting to torture in persons of delicate 
and sensitive organisation, may come to be re¬ 
garded with indifference? . . . Should it be thought 
incredible that this subtle force may come to the 
aid of the physician, and in the most literal sense 
throw a new light on disease—that the electric 
light may ultimately be made available for render¬ 
ing the living body or parts of it luminous, so 
that morbid changes in important organs may be 
detected at a very early stage, and with the cer¬ 
tainty of ocular demonstration ? ’ 

In a communication recently made to the 
Entomological Society, it was stated that the 
corn-crops in Southern Russia to the value of 
two million roubles had been destroyed by two 
species of beetles ; and a (fominitteo was appointed 
to draw up observations on those beetles for the 
use of Her Majesty’s Consul at Taganrog. Tho 
observations in the form of a Report, will perhaps 
be useful to other persons as well as the far 
distant consul. The beetles arc described as allies 
of our English cockchafer, smaller in size, and 
always present in the south of Europe, though 
fortunately, not always in countless swarms. In 
1867, nearly seven millions were destroyed by the 
peasants iii a single province in Hungary. ‘ It is 
impossible,’ say the Committee, ‘in tho present 
state of entomological science, to account accu¬ 
rately for visitations like this. It may be that 
the pupal condition is prolonged indednitoly, or 
until circumstances favour its determination j by 
this reasoning—which is warranted by what we 
know to be the case in some other insects—the 
pup® might be accumulated from year to year, 
and the perfect insects from these accumulations 
burst forth Simultaneously.’ 
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At one of the meetings of the Society, a lady 
present as a visitor exhibited a specimen of 
Zopherm Bremeif from Yucatan, which had been 
■worn by her many months as an ornament, during 
which time j:he insect, as was stated, had taken no 
food. 

Specimens of ‘Kungu cake' were also exhibited, 
composed of insects which fly in enormous clouds, 
and are collected and compressed in masses, and 
used as food by the natives of Central Africa. So 
far as could be ascertained, the fragments shewn 
were made up of the species known to entomo¬ 
logists as Culicidcf!. 

At anotlier meeting, a question was raised as to 
the chemical composition of the bodies of insects ; 
for, considering that these bodies furnish all the 
materials necessary for the food of those birds that, 
like swallows, feed on the wing, they must con¬ 
tain, in addition to carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
the requisite nitrogen and phosphates. To which 
answer was made, that it has been ascertained 
chemically that the horny external portions of the 
bodies of insects do contain about six per cent, of 
nitrogen, and an appreciable quantity of phos- j 
phoric acid. j 

‘The Prevention of Insect Injury by the Use of 
Phenol Preparations' is the title of a paper com- j 
inunicatcd to the same Society by another lady, ! 
who states that her plot of carrots being seriously j 
all'ected by what is known as ‘rust’ {Fsila rosm), j 
an insect that in the larval condition works under¬ 
ground, she had them moistened with a mixture 
of water .and the preparation sold iis Little’s 
Solulde Plienylc. Tliis had been previously I 
proved to be fatal to insect life, and at the same ! 
time favonrahle to vegetation ; and it did not fail ; 
in the ciise of the carrots. To quote the lady’s 1 
words : ‘ In less than a fortnight the attack had ' 
ceased spreading, and some of the infested plants ■ 
shewed signs of recovery; in another week healthy j 
foliage was shewing; and*.-om that time till the j 
12th of August, when they were raised for exaini- j 
nation, they continued to grow luxuriantly with j 
no return of attack of the rust-fly.’ j 

Plants and roots watered with the dilute solu- I 
tion have a tarry smell, which is liowe,vor, removed | 
by cooking ; and the writer concludes l)y stating | 
that she has found the phenyle beneficial in .all i 
cases ; and ‘looking at the degree to which larval j 
health is affected in many cas(;s merely by the ' 
difference' in the watery or condensed state of the j 
sap, and the general refusal of larvic to feed at all 
unless the food is to their taste, it appears that a 
fluid so thoroughly distasteful as this—not simply 
eoddening from the outside,, but circulated by the 
vegetative action exactly in the young and grow¬ 
ing tissues most liable to insect attack—might be 
of much service at hardly appreciable cost, except 
the wages of a labourer for occasional applica¬ 
tion, and might even be brought to bear on the 
Phylloxera’ 

Whence come the white stripes and veins 
mingled with the leaves of certain plants ? Pro¬ 
fessor Church, formerly of the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, has sought to answer the question in 
a ‘Chemical Study of Vegetable Albinism.’ His 
analyses shew that the green leaves contain more 
lime than the white, which is accounted for by the 
fact that the white leaves are less active in their 
functions than the green ; and be is led ‘ to affirm 
generally that white leaves are related to green 


pretty much as immature leaves to matare, tubers 
to foliage, petals to green bracts, vegetable parasites 
to their hosts. The white leaf may in fact be 
said to be parasitic on the green: it may be a 
warehouse, but it is not a factory. There seem to 
be present therein all the materials by the aid of 
which the organic compounds of the leaf should 
be constructed; but the fconstructive faculty or 
impetus is lacking.’ Gardeners have long known 
that an albino cutting cannot be struck. 

Professor Church has tried the effect of injecting 
chemical solutions into the leaves of plants, and 
with success to a certain extent. He hopes to 
carry these experiments further during the sun¬ 
shine of the coming summer, so that we must wait 
some months for further particulars. Meanwhile, 
readers who desire more information on the present 
subject will find it in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to 
make usfe of the nettle Urtica utilis in spinning 
and weaving. The plant grows largely in India ; 
but the difficulty of separating the fibre from the 
tough outer skin has hitherto prevented its intro¬ 
duction as an article of commerce. The Indian 
government, with a view to encourage invention, 
olfercd a prize of five thousand pounds (which we 
believe has not yet been taken up) for an efficient 
nettle-fibre cleaning-machine. 

The nettle in question grows in Algeria, and 
there a retired French officer of engineers has con¬ 
structed a rough-and-ready machine,'which parti¬ 
ally dresses the stalks in the field as they are cut, 
and leaves the fibre in a crude condition, but easy 
to pack in bales ready for further treatment, 
which may stop at the manufacture of coarse 
cloths, or, as the Chinese have shewn, bo carried 
on to textures that rival silk in fineness and 
appearance. 

Dr E. J. Mills, of Anderson’s College, Glasgow, 
has published what he calls a Manualette on 
Destructive Distillation, in which, under the article 
Bone Oil, he states that bones comprise about two- 
thirds mineral ingredients, which are not altered 
by heat, and one-third osseine, which when freed 
from the lime salts, becomes flexible, and avill 
dissolve in boiling-water into an equal weight of 
gelatine. A ton of bones yields from ten to twelve 
gallons of oil, and a large quantity of gas which 
can be used only in open spaces or burned under 
boilers. The animal charcoal into which the 
bones are converted is used ton for ton in the 
refining of sugar. ‘ The charcoal is then rebumed, 
and used again; thiis undergoing a loss of value to 
the amount of forty per cent, per annum. A 
single firm receives daily, from Glasgow, ten tons 
of bones for conversion into animal charcoal.’ 

Projectors in Naples are planning a railway to 
the summit of Vesuvius, for the convenieuce of 
tourists who wish to look into the crater. Will 
the sightseers be sufficiently numerous to make it 
pay 1 Statements were made not long ago that 
the Higlii Bailway had become bankrupt. 

Operations of a different kind are to be under¬ 
taken on Mount Etna—namely the building of an 
observatory, and equipping it for astronomical 
observations, at a height of nearly ten thousand 
feet. A hut known as the Casa Inglese, standing 
at the foot of the cone,- will be covered bv the 
ptoposed structure, which is to be furnished with 
a large equatorial telescope and other instruments, 














Ikr^ <)lMi»n«l|oiii«f 1^ plienomeiu. Astio* 
nmofin hmti hm ^bwk vemtg oat for an observa- 
I toacy at a Idgibi atovactlm, lor tl^ey think that in a 
very tmnqpcmat atmo^ere it will be poasible to 
see and the corona without the intervention 
of im ecU|n& ’ The cost of this nndertaking is to 
be ig&ttifei by the Italian government, who, as 
wo are mformed, will appoint the eminent astro¬ 
nomer Tacohini to carry on the observations. 

Projects for a railway from Algeria to Soudan 
across the Great Sahara have been brought for¬ 
ward at scientific meeting's in Paris. The prelimi¬ 
nary surveys, which would have to be accompanied 
by a militaiy escort, would cost eight hundred 
thousand francs to penetrate as far as the Niger ; 
and the estimated cost of the railway is four hun¬ 
dred million francs. This is a grand scheme ; but 
we can hardly hope to see trains running from 
Algiers to Timbuctoo within the present genera¬ 
tion. 

The question of a canal across the American 
Isthmus from the Atlantic to the Pacific reappears 
from time to time in the United States, and bos 
recently been discussed at a meeting of the 
American Geographical Society at New York. 
Preference is given to the Nicaragua route, one 
hundred and eighty-one miles, because of the 
unfavourable climate and enormous rainfall of 
the Panama route. It would be difficult to main¬ 
tain deep cuttings in a country where the yearly 
rain amounts to one hundred and twenty-four 
inches, and swamps cover a broad expanse. 
Starling from Greytown on the Atlantic side, the 
route would stretch up the San Juan lliver to 
Lake Nicaragua, which has an area of two thou¬ 
sand eight hundred square miles, large enough to 

P rovide a constant outflow and neutralise floods. 

'here would be fifty-six miles of navigation in 
crossing the lake, and then a cutting of sixteen 
miles down to the port of Brito on the I’acific. 
The cost is estimated at 52,577,718 dollars; and 
according to calculation, the annual tonnage of i 
British and American vessels through the canal 
would be more than three million tons. The 
saving of time in voyages to the Pacific would be 
very great. 

The paper on * The Connection between Ancient 
Art and the Ancient Geometry as illustrated by 
Works of the Age of Pericles,' read before the 
Institute of British Architects, is well worth study 
by those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the principles on which architecture as a pro¬ 
gressive science is based. The examples are taken 
from the buildings now standing in ruin on the 
Acropolis of Athens. The builders thereof, says 
the author of the paper, Mr Pennetborne, had ‘ a 
few elementaiy proportions, and four or five 
distinct forms of curved lines, and with these j 
simple materials, combined perspectively, works 
of art were produced that are quite worthy of a 
place along with the Greek works of geometry 
and literature., . The arts were then united 
with the geometry, and with the highest intel¬ 
lectual culture; whereas we find in India, in 
Assyria, and, in the middle ages, in Europe, that 
architecture everywhere attained a ceitaiu degree 
of excellence, suited to the dimate aud to the 
wants of society, and then became stationary and 
decayed; for without the geometry it could not 
advance beyond the first elementary state, ai«l 
there was ao power to refine and perfect the first 
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ideas. It was aot ttaUl Earopean mind in 
the fifteenth oentin^ was linked again to the 
andent stream of geometry and philoaonhy, that 
a real advance was made in any himch oi modem 
sdence; and probably no real fw^yess will he 
made in architecture until we can completely 
recover and fteely use the aocuraidated knowledge 
of the ancient world in all that relates to the 
science of art, and make it a basis and a starting- 
point.’ 


TKAVELLING IN SICILY. 

We have on several occasions called attention to 
the danger of travelling in Sicily, which, from all 
that transpires, is the worst governed part of 
Europe, not even excepting Turkey. We would 
not say the Italian government has not at times 
exerted itself to put down brigmdage and to 
strengthen the police; nor has it always been 
unsuccessful. The fact, however, remains that no 
Englishman who values his personal safety can 
venture olf the beaten track. The character of 
the armed police seems to be positively disgracefiiL 
The last outrage reported is that of a correspon¬ 
dent of The Times, wlio under the signature 
of II. W. I*,, and dating from the Victoria lioicly 
Messina, March 1, tells the following tale of bis 
misusage while quietly travelling through the 
island. We are glad to give it such additional 
publicity as is in our power. 

‘Ten days ago I left my luggage at Catania, 
intending to make an excursion on foot round the 
base of Mount Etna. On Sunday afternoon, Feb¬ 
ruary 28,1 reached a small town called Jlegalbuto, 
where the entire population were assembled in the 
Piaz/.a celebrating witli great festivities the hist 
Sunday of Carnival. I was of cour.'ie an object 
of much curiosity to the inhabitants, who stared 
at me with true Italian politeness, as if they had 
never seen an Englishman before. A carabinitre 
presently came np and asked the usual (luestions 
—who 1 was, where I had come from, and wliere 
1 meant to go next tlay. Fifty persons at least 
surrounded us immediately, and I, knowing the 
insecure state of the country, thouglit it highly 
imprudent to announce to a mob ot Sicilians the 
precise road on which I might bi- met, alone and 
unarmed, on the following morning. W'itli the 
utmost courtesy, tlierefore, I declined to answer 
any questions in so public a place, but begged the 
gendarme to come with me to the inn, where I 
would tell him anything he pleased. This he 
refused to do, aud beckoned me to follow him 
down a hy-street. After walking some distance 
we reach(‘d a building which proved eventually 
to be a guard-house, but which looked to me m 
extremely like a prison, that I begged my con¬ 
ductor to tell me, before I entered it, where it was 
that he had brought me. He then came suddenlv 
behind me, pu-shed me with great violence through 
the doorway, and amid a volley of oaths, dealt me 
four blows with his fist as liard as he knew how, 
hitting me twice on the back and twice on the 
head.- In the dark and taken quite by surprise, 1 
could scarcely fight a man who was armed to tlie 
teeth, even if the last blow I received—a nasty 
thump behind the car—had not almost stunned 
me. 1 was then led up-stairs into the presence of 
a superior officer, who, I believe, was a ^rgeant, 
and who demanded my documents. Luckil^^ I had 




puanpoit hbM, lOid Rome |>ieteae« <of 
ftoaiQg molt with lie wm oKi%ed to ipumamee 
it eatiij^ctorjr. I then toade mj compkmt agaunit 
tbe carabmieie wbo liad attack me, and the 
s^eant to pJitr a note of mj ^teme'nt and to 
give me the name of the offender. He flaldy 
refused to do either, and declared that he did not 
believe a word of m;^ story. I appealed to the 
man himself and to his comrade wno had opened 
the door for us to enter; but the sergeant cut me 
short and would not hear m& When I pressed 
my point he became very insolent and angry, and 
seeing that I was for the present absolutely an the 
man’s power and without a’itnesses, I forbore to 
irritate him any further, and was glad enough to 
make my escape and get back to my inn. 

‘ An outrage of this description, committed upon 
an unoffending traveller, appears to me so gross, 
that I hope, sir, you will do me the favour to 
publish it for tlie benefit of others. I have of 
course laid the case before Her Majesty’s vice- 
consul here, who has kindly promised to deal with 
it on my behalf.’ 


THE DOMESTIC KITCHENER. 

There is much aggravating nonsense talked and 
written about tlie claim of women to be the equals 
of men i)hy8ically as well as mentally ; but to 
an unprejudiced mind, not swayed by passionate 
desire for the unattainable, the dissimilarity is 
too palpable to need or admit of argument. If a i 
woman have the instincts of a man, she is a ‘ freak 
of nature;’ and may take tin* freedom of her abnor¬ 
mal coiadition and resign her privileges and exemp¬ 
tions. There is no reason why such a avonian 
should not follow the capabilities of her mind or 
body, and be a surgc'on, or a butcher, or a sailor, 
or a coalheaver ; but let her not attempt to com¬ 
bine these occupations with the duties incidental 
to the, lile of a wife and u >tlier. We want a few 
intelligent women to head a couiiter-movemcut, 
and hold up to admiration the beauty of woman’s i 
work lor women. High cultivation is not in- 
couipatil>le with knowledge of and attention to 
tlie home-work of wholesome cookery and useful 
necdleworlc ; and a woman’.s intellectual head and 
accomplished mind will not he less but more 
appreciated by her husband after he has had the 
bodily comfort of enjoying the work of her hands 
in the vhfipe of a well-cooked dinner. 

It is unfortunate that the distaste for useful 
household occupation has increased while the 
neeu of it has become greater; but w'hen driven 
to the extremity that appears imminent, and 
which chiefly arises from the dilficulty of obtain¬ 
ing good domestic servants, we shall perhaps be 
glad to avail ourselves of certain contrivances 
which may enable us to do the work for ourselves. 
The British mind clings tenaciously to what 
always has been, and does not like to be deprived 
of even a good old grievance. It is made a posi¬ 
tive reproach that such a person is always trying 
*8ome new-fangled thing or other.’ That person 
is regarded with a sort of impatient contempt, as 
one who is wanting in the steady balance of mind i 
appertaining to those who consistently keep on 
grumbling at that which is imperfect, but deco¬ 
rously, almost religiously abstain from any inno¬ 
vation. The distrust with which novelties for 
domoAic use are regarded is in this progressive 


nge hnl tdiarederistac ttf natiBnid 

impemami. J£ an ingenious artiick is infxo- 
dnoid, it do^ not fsom most people meet with it 
Imt chance. It is prejudged as being ‘ all rubbish,’ 
Ixied with ajmthy a^ without attention to the 
mven instructions. The natural result is that it 
does not act as it should do, and in the end is cast 
aside as a failure. Even among those who give 
some attention to housekeeping, and try a novelty 
occasionally, we shall probably hear that it has 
been condemned by the cook as an innovation 
not to be put up with. We wish to try and dispel 
these prejudices, and induce a more general and 
thorough; trial of some modem improvements; 
and for the following hints we are iiidebted to a 
correspondent who has put them to a practical 
test. 

She says : ‘The first that claims attention is the 
gas-cooking stove; and in houses where an early 
breakfast is necessary its usefulness will be found 
important. I purchased a small one more than 
a year ago for ten siiillings and sixpence, and it 
has been regularly used since then in the Weak- 
fast-room to toast bread, mufiins, cakes; cook 
bacon, kidneys, chop.*!, fish, mushrooms, &c.; tdl of 
which it does in a most perfect manner; and 
a kettle of water can he kept boiling on the 
top while the cooking goes on inside. Having 
found the great convenience of this little family 
friend, I purchased a larger one from the same 
satisfactory maker, H. T. Fisher, 211 Strand, 
London. Its perfect working and the comfort 
derived from it are matter of everyday con¬ 
gratulation. Let no one be deterred from using 
gas-stoves by any fear that taste or smell is 
communicated to the edibles. A long time has 
elapsed since the clever Scotchman sitting W the 
fire watched the flame igniting the gas as it forced 
its way out of the heated coal, and after some 
thought exclaimed : “ We must catch that.” Gas 
has overcome the prejudices it had to encounter, 
and has established itself among us as a neces- 
sittj. 

‘Gas offers immense advantages over most other 
sources of heat tor cooking purposes, and is gaining 
ground among large public establishments where 
numbers have daily to be fed. There was some 
truth at first in the complaint that the food had 
a flavour of'gas, and the roasting process was not 
satisfactory; but all appliances are so improved, 

1 may almost say perfected, that the charge no 
longer holds good. The joints, poultr}', &c. are 
not now shut up with the gas, but are placed in 
an open compartment allowing perfect ventilation 
and the escape of all vapour that u ould otherwise 
sodden the meat The stove I have in use gives 
all the brown crispness produced by an open 
fire. It is twenty inches high, twelve wide, nine 
deep, and cost two pounds eighteen shillings. 
It has a roasting compartment that will hold 
a small joint, an oven over that (quite shut off, 
so that a cake or tart may be baked while a 
roast joint is going on below, without contracting 
the slightest flavour from it), and space at the top 
where two or even three saucepans may boiL 

‘ As exemplification usually produces more effect 
than mere generalities, 1 wUl just mention a few 
dinners that iiave been satisfactorily cooked, as 
everything indeed is in this Lilliputian kitchener. 
IJlic first time it was tried the periormaace was 
limited to a small joint of pork, and apple- 
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saue^ tomip-topi, «aid potatoes. The second 
time'M-Toiuit fowl and satis^es, potatoes and bread- 
eauce. Hie thixd tinne—a tart was baked, and a 
perfectly eooked steak, potatoes, and oyster-sauce 
made tne dinner. On. another occasion the fare 
was a sole au gratin, a splendid Irish stew, and 
an a|^Ie charlotte. In fact, on a small scale 
every description of cooking that can be done 
with the largest range can be accomplished with a 
small gas-stove. 

‘The economy of gas is beyond dispute. Cer¬ 
tainty and regcilarity of heat may always be 
depended on ; and so great is its advantage in point 
of cleanliness, that a lady by its aid can prepare 
a dinner without soiling hands or dress, or becom¬ 
ing overheated by closure to the fierce heat of 
an ordinary range. The high temperature of the 
kitchen is often a serious trial; and from the 
facility with which gas is lighted, and turned off 
W’hen no longer needed, a stove such as the one 
mentioned will be found an indescribable relief 
during the summer months, even where the ordi¬ 
nary range is preferred for the winter. 

‘ Reiteration will have an effect on some people 


remedies for it. In Canada,*and we believe also 
in Ceylon, the following simple remedy has been 
adopted w'ith successful results; and we have the 
less hesitation in giving publicity to the alleged 
mode of cure since it has already beosi tried on a 
small scale in this country, under the advice of an 
English surgeon, and because a few simple e»i>(!ri- 
ments conducted with prowr precautions, would 
speedily demonstrate its value. A tea-spoonful of 
“ flour of brimstone ” in a w'ine-glassful of wnter, 
carefully mixed till it is completely amalgamated, 
may be used as a gargle if the patient is strong 
enough to adopt this remedy. In extreme cases, 
where the disease has extended too far to admit 
of the use of the gargle, the inhalation of the 
fumes of burning brimstone, or holding the 
head in such a way as to allow them to pene¬ 
trate to the throat, is recommended. A Canadian 
surgeon indeed has adopted the extreme course 
of taking a small quantity of the powdered 
sulphur in a quill and pnfling it into the throat. 
The effect of the sulphur is to kill the fungus, 
wdiich by spreading over the throat, would even¬ 
tually suffocate the patient. No harm can result 


who do not at first accept a thing on its own ' from swallowing a small quantity of the sulpliur, 
merits, and we cannot too frequently assert the j which if applied at the first symptoms of diph- 
desirability of giving fair-play to the various | theria, miglit arrest the spread, and effect the 
domestic mitigations that will enable a gentle- early cure of the disease. The danger of inducing 
womnn* compelled to attend to household duties, irritation in the throat, and consequent coughing, 
to perform them with as little fatigue and trouble must of course be guarded ag.ainst, especially 


as possible.’ 


‘YORKSHIRE ODDITIES,’ 

In a recent article entitled ‘ Yorkshire Oddities ’ 
—founded upon Mr Baring Gould’s amusing 
work-—it was mentioned that with a view to 
raising money, for the replenishment of his 


I when administering the dry powder; but there 
j is less likelihood of this when the remedy is 
j applied in an early stage of the disease. In this 
! as in all other cases of disease, “ prevention is 
1 better than cure.” Diphtheria is generally 
' directly traceable to organic poisoning from 
! sewers or drains or similar sources; and the 
avoidance of lhe.se fertile sources of evil is one 
of the principal problems of the age in all 
countries and clime.s; but where the iul'ection 
is unhappily coutracteik the adoption of a simple 

the 


wine-cellar, a former Dean of Ripon (Dr Waddi 
love) removed the bell from the Chapel of i 
St Mary Magdalen, and sold it; and that a I 

wooden bell painted to represent a metal one, was rgxnedy like that above de.scribed is worthy 
secretly placed in its stead. This story we are attention of the medical profession.’ 
happy to say is untrue, the facts of the ca.se btdng 

that the 1^11 WM taken down because mischievous huttok, the «one-setter—an e.xi’lanation. 
boys used to throw stones at it, and in so doin-jr i i t. ,, , . 

ctften broke the adjoining windows of the chapel. | „ Bone-setter .s Mystery, 

A wooden bell was put up by the authorities, j February an allusion was made to_ Mr Hutton, 
simply to preserve the ‘ meaning ’ o£ the turret, j 
Ana to furtuer prove that the late Dean could not I 
have been guilty of the transaction ascribed to ’ 


him, the metal bell, said to have been sold by 
him, is at the present day lying in the crypt of 
the cathedral of Ripon, We gladly take tliis 
opportunity of oftenng the amende lionorable to 
the late Dean. 

^ SUUHUa AS A CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 

The Ceylon Ohseroer, in copying the following 
paragraph from the Colonies and India, says: 

‘ We cannot help noticing the curious coincidence i 
that sulphur should come prominently into notice ' 
at once as the most potent rernedy for fungi 
which affect the higher vegetation ami those 
which, engendered in dirt, prove so fatal to human 
life.’ 

‘The loss which the nation has sustained in tlie 
affecting death of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Alice has caused more than ordinary interest to 
attMh to the nature of the terrible disease to 
whi^ 'she has succumbed, and to the possible 


the now deceased bone-setter in Loudon.’ In 
making that remark, M’e were not aware that 
Mr Hutton, who died about ten years, ago, was 
succeeded by his nephew, Mr R. 11. Iluttoh, who 
now follows the bone-.settiug profes.sion that had 
been {mrsued by his uncle. As it seems our 
remark has led to injurious misconceptions, we 
embrace the earliest opportunity of making the 
present explanation. 


THE HEARTLESS ONE. 

Upon my darling’s beaming eyes 
I plied my rliyming trade; 

Upon my darling's oherry lips 
An epigram I made ; 

My darling has a blooming cheek, 

I penned a song upon it; 

And if she had but had a heart, 

Her heart had had a sonnet. 

EMANUEt DeCTSCU. 
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ti OLDFAMILIES. 

FAiriLiES which by record and tradition can trace 
their do&cent throu','h a line of ancestors for eii'ht 
hundred years, that is to say from the Isorruan 
CuiKjuesl, are not very imincrous; still there are 
some, chiefly connected with the older English 
j>eeruge. In Scotland, there are likewise families 
which boast of an anliquity quite as great, and 
always in tlie sanif* spot. Considering the vici.ssi- 
tudes through which the country has gone, the 
existence ol tlicsse old Scottish iamilies for such 
[ a length of time is certainly remarkable. They 
have had to battle or manceuvre their way amidst 
' contending dynasties and tuler^. Sometimes they 
i w’ete overcome, and had to llee for their lives, 
but did not laii to cast up again when nuitters 
were smoothed over, and were able to settle down 
once more in the old kattered keep which had 
fiheltertsl their predecessors. Of all the troubles 
tlu'v went through, none equalled that camsed 
by the dislocation of the monarchy in the seven- 
teeiitli century, followed by the confi.scations of the 
Commonwealth. Yet, even out of these di.su.stcr3, 
maby struggled succe.ssfully, and re.sumed inheri¬ 
tances which have pertained to their descendants 
till the pre.sent day. 

One might moralise at some length on the 
resolute adhesion of old families generation after 
generation to properties that are possibly of no 
great value, and wduch for various reasons it 
might perhaps be better for them to quit. But 
the matter will not endure argument. There is 
a pride of place and of ancestry which overmasters 
reasoning. It is thought to be a fine thing to 
be rich ; but where is the money that* can buy 
the privilege of long-inherited distinction 1 A 
man who can say: ‘My ancestor fought in one 
of the great battles which secured the liberties 
of the country’—or that ‘ he was a statesman of 
note in very trying times’—or that ‘ after fighting 
bravely at Pinkie, ho lived to enjoy the honour 
of dancing a measure with Queen Mary at Holy- 
rood’—an appeal is made to feelings, that are 
imbedded in human nature. Even in new coun¬ 


tries entering on an historical career, there cannot 
fail to grow up cherished feelings of this kind. 
The de.scendants of the men who were prominent 
in achieving American Independence would be 
entitled to speak with pride of their ancestry. 
We remember being introduced to an aged gentle¬ 
man at Boston, Massachusetts, who spoke of 
having, when a boy, witnessed the famous empty¬ 
ing of the tea-chests into the harbour, and of 
having accomiianied his father to the lines on 
Bunker’s Hill. We looked on him with venera¬ 
tion, as a living relic of one of the greatest events 
ill nioilcm history. And will not his descendants 
feel happy in the thought of having him for an 
ancestor ? As America grows old, it will doubtless 
fall into trains of feeling not unlike those we 
see demonstrated in Great Britain. 

In the south of Scotland, following the course 
of the Tweed, there are still sprinkled about 
families of laud-proprietors boasting an old line 
of succession. The oldest, as far as we are able 
to discover, is that of Ilorsbrugh of Horshrugh, 
the date of whose settlement is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. The first of the race was an Anglo- 
Saxon chief, designated Hor.se or Or.se, who, sett¬ 
ling on lands on the north bank of the Tweed, 
Peeble.sshire, there reared the castle or hurg, which 
communicated the present surname to his descend¬ 
ants. We have no doubt that this fainily (whose 
writs have been through our hands) is at least 
eight or nine hundred—it may be a thousand— 
years old, and till this day it retains the original 
property. All the other families in this part of 
the country are modem in conipari.son. 

The llorsbrughs arc a kind of wonder. It will ^ 
at least appear remarkable that a fainily ^which 
may almost he traced to the days of Hengiat and 
Ilorsa should have drawn out existence unchanged 
for such a long period of time. We are not aware 
that anything ever interposed to improve their 
position, unless it was a iortunate marriage in 
the seventeenth century, between the Laird and 
the heiress of I’irn, when their possessions were 
advantageously exUmded, and they were able to 
take up theft! residence in a plain modem mansion 
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«!t Piria^ instead of Abe old castle of Horabntgh, 
ol wbich only eome fra^enta now remain. Sur¬ 
viving the fighting times, they have still nio’&e 
strangely survived the desperately hurd-drinking 
times in tine eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when the landed gentry were 
apt to be noted for convivialities which seriously 
ate into their estates. As the rent-roll of the 
Horebrughs has bitterly been improved by feu- 
duties (rents in perpetuity) for patches of laud 
for manufactories along the Tweed, we are per¬ 
mitted to hope that this ancient and respectable 
family will be found flourishing in their own 
quiet way for centuries to come. Any one curious 
about tlic Ilorsbrughs, may con.sult the present 
writer's ‘ History of Peeblesshire,’ where a number 
of additional particulars are given. 

The adjoining county, Selkirkshire, at one time 
known as ‘Ettrick Forest,’ has several old families 
of note, including the well-known Scotts of Biic- 
cleuch. We might here particularise the Lords 
Napier of Merchiston and Ettrick, whose lirst 
ancestor of distinction perished at Flodden, 151.3, 
leaving a son, whose grandson was John Napier of 
Merchiston, the renowned inventor of Logarithms. 
Another of the old Selkirkshire families is that of 
the Murrays of Philiphaugh. Of them Sir Walter 
Sc^tt ob-serves: ‘ It is certain that during the 
wars of Bruce and Baliol, the family e.\isted and 
was powerful ; for their ancestor, Archibald de 
Moravia, subscribed the oath of fealty to Edward 
I., 1296.’ The circumstance of the name being 
inscribed in tbe roll as ‘ de Moravia ’ does not 
infer a French origin, for it was not unusual in 
state papers of the thirteenth century to translate 
names into Norman-French. A transaction sup¬ 
posed to have taken jdace between a Scottish 
monarch—prol)ably James V.—and one of the 
Murrays of Philiphaugh, has been commemorated 
in the ballad, known as the ‘ Sang of the 
Outlaw Murray,’ in the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.’ 

In Roxburghshire, the next county, there are 
some very old families ; but our sikicc permits us 
to notice only three. One of these, are the Scotts, 
baronets, of Ancrum, who in a clear line trace 
their descent from Richhrd, who assumed tlie 
surname of Scott, and liaving founded the Priory 
of St Andrews, died in 1158—a most respectable 
antiquity. A descendant of this personage wa.s 
the famous Sir Michael Scott, a man of learning 
and extraordinary abilities, who flonri.shed iii the 
thirteenth century, and possessed the unenviable 
reputation of being a wizard. Another old family 
well worthy of notice is that of the Douglases of 
Cavers, whose last male descendant was Mr James 
Douglas of Caver-s, who died towards the end of 
July 1678. Mr Douglas was the twentieth in 
descent from Archibald, illegitimate son of Jame.s, 
second Earl of Douglas, who was killed at Chevy 
Chase, or battle of Olterburn, in 1388. The man¬ 
sion of Cavers is situated in the vale, of Teviot, 
in the neighbourhood of Hawick, and in it have 
been preserved some valuable memorials of a long 
distant past. Among these is the Douglas banner 
that was displayed at Otterburn, also certain Percy 
relics, consisting of a pair of gauntlets bearing the 
white lion of the Percies, embroidered in pearl.s, 
and fringed with filigree-work of silfier. These 


gauntlets, evidently the work of a lady, were 
attached to the handle of Percy’s lance, and nwth 
it were captured hy Douglas in single combat 
under the walls of Newcastle. A fiiinuj t!!kt can 
point to such veracious teatimoni^ of ancestiul 
renown, is something not beard of every day I 
We now have to make some mention of a Rox¬ 
burghshire family, about which there dusters a 
more than usual degree of interest, namely the 
Haigs of Bemersyde. A few miles below Melrose, 
on a rocky bluiif overhanging the Tweed on its 
north side, and environed by some old trees, there 
stands a tall, narrow, castellated tower, much 
resembling the old castles on the Border, and 
which is pointed out as the ancient stronghold of 
the Haigs of Bemersyde, one of the oldest families 
in Scotland. Near the old keep, a modern man¬ 
sion has been erected. The situation is beautiful 
and picturesque. Near at band are spots rendered 
classic by associations with ballad poetry and 
stirring historical events. A native versifier has 
grouped some of the salient features in the scenery 
near to Bemersyde— 

‘Ercildonu and Cowdenknowes, 

Where Homra had oiiec comm.anding; 

Au<l Drygrange, with its milk-white ewes, 

’Twixt Tweed and Leader standing ; 

The bird th.it flees thnnigh Redpath trees. 

And Dladswood banks ejich morrow, 

May ehant and sing swot>t Leader hangh, 

And bonnie knowea of Yarrow.’ 

In various old records the family name is 
written De Haga, which gives a colour to the 
idea that the Haigs were of Norman origin ; but, 
as already stated, the trau.slating of names into 
Norman-Fi'cuch was far from uncommon in 
ancient "writs. All that is distinctly known of 
the Haigs is that tiuy were a sturdy fighting 
family in the wai-s of the succession, and that at 
least dates them from the. thirteenth century. Tho 
length of time that the Haigs had been in Bemor- 
syde in an unbroken lifie, gave rise to a snper- 
.stitious legend that the family would never die 
out. We learn this from tiie alleged prophecy of 
Thomas of Ercildoun, ordinarily remembered as 
Thomas the Rhymer. The propliccy is not always 
repeated in tlie same way. Tho version most 
approved of is— 

Tyde, tyde, what may l)etyde, 

Haig aliall he Haig of l>l.;mel•^'yde. 

Admitting that the HO-called prrqihecy is noth¬ 
ing more thiiu a myth, there can bo no doubt 
of the fact, as ascertained from an ancient and 
still existing deed, to tlm effect that ‘ Petrus de 
Ilaga, tho fourth liaron, engages to pay to the 
church of Old Melrose, ou St Cuthi)ert's day 
annually, half a stone of wax, or thirty pence 
instead,'to light the said chapel, as compensation 
for the transgressions of him and his.’ Among the 
witnesses to the deed is the name Thomas Rhymer 
of Ercildoun. This, at all events, 8ubatantiate.s 
the existence of Thomas the Rhymer, which has 
been occasionally doubted. According to tradi¬ 
tion, the Rhymer flourished about 1250. He 
reputedly wrote ‘Sir Tristrera,’a metrical romance, 
which was edited by Sir Walter Scott. Petrus 
de Haga made other donations for religious pur¬ 
poses beside that just mentioned ; and there artf 
various stpries told of him which we have not 
room to specify. 
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The family mpew of the Haigs have fortaniately 
been preserved, and have been assidaously exam-* 
ined W Mr John Eussell, editor of the ‘ Bonier 
Adverfflter,' to whom we nave been indebted for 
some notes on the subject. In the present limited 
sketch of the Haigs, we pass on to James, the 
seventeenth representative of the family name, 
who succeeded his father about 1602, and who 
married Elizabeth M'Dougall of Stodrig, by whom 
he had a large family. James appears to have 
been somewhat of a Torturation. In many ways, 
ho misconducted himself, got into scrapes and 
difficulties, iied from the country, and died in 
Germany. According to the customary practice of 
ne’er-do-weels, who make a point ot considering 
themselves ill-used, he left his numerous progeny 
to be brought up and cared for by his relatives. 

His brother William, by whom he was succeeded, 
was a man of considerable ability, and rose to till 
the oftice of Solicitor-general to James VI., as also 
the collectorship of the ta-ves due by burghs to the 
Crown. He is invariably spoken of as the ‘ bene¬ 
factor ’ of the family ; which would indicate that 
he had generou.sly assumed the place of a father 
in the iipliringing of the largo family of eight sons 
which Elizabiith M‘Dougall bore to her ill-fated 
husband. But his religious zeal, bronglit him 
into difficulties. He took an active part in remon¬ 
strating against the prelatic measures of Charles L, 
and apprehensive of his personal safety, he took j 
refuge in Holland, where he died. 

Shortly after her husband’s death, Elizabeth 
M‘l)ongal], the widow of Jame.s Haig, marrieil a 
sccoiifl time ; and this so much against the wi.shes 
of her family, that the whole ol‘ her sons, with the 
excejition of the fifth, who had died young, left 
Ifemersyde, and never returned to it during her 
lifetime. A very intere.stiug event now occurred 
ill connection viitli the pre.sent representative of 
the family. Elizabeth ^M'Dougall had in former 
years nursed tlie rrincess ElizaVieth, daughter 
of Jame.s VI., who afterwards nuuried the Prince 
Palatine, and became Queen of Bohemia. When, 
therefore, her surviving sous left Bemersyde 
on account of their inotlicr’s marriage, they 
proceeded to Holland, whence the younge.st 
M'ent to the Ea.st Indie.s, and was never again 
heard of. The others, in hopes of preferment 
from the queen, whom their mother had nursed, 
toojc military service under the Prince J^alatiue, 
and arck all entered in the family genealogy as 
‘suppo.sed to have been lost in the Boheiiiian 
wars of This, however, is a mi.st.ike. One 

ot them, George, the third son, lived to return to 
Scotland, where he settled down in the county 
of Clackiuauuan, and there founded a family 
which, as far as the public are concerned, has 
only been heard of recently, 

The prophecy of the Rhymer, that whatever 
might happen, there would still be Haigs in 
Bemersyde, 8eem.s to have actwl as a* kind of 
palladium, which tended to insure its own accu¬ 
racy. Impressed with the importance of the 
Haigs, one of them drew up a genealogy of the 
House, in 1099, and everything promised a due 
succession, until Zerubabel became the twenty- 
first laird. Zerubabel was a family man, but to 
the consternation of the Haigs, h*e had twelve 
daughters, one after the other, and no son. Was 
the propdiecy now to fail'? Much excitg^nent pre¬ 
vailed in the neighbourhood. At length, when 


ho|% had alinoat died oat, a son was hom^ and 
the g^eral belief, as Sir Walter Scott says, is the 
firtaoorite soothsayer was ‘confirmed beyond a 
shadow of doubt’ The son, James Anthony 
Haig, who thus saved the reputation of the 
prophetj grew up to inherit the family name and 
possessions. The public faith was destined to a 
still severer trial when James’s grandson, the 
twenty-fourth Laird of Bemersyde, died unmarried 
in 1654, leaving only three sisters behind him. 
The prophecy had hitherto been narrowly inter¬ 
preted to refer only to male heirs in direct descent; 
and now it was clear that some other interpretation 
mu.st be adopted. 

After all, one is happy to know, things came 
right at last, and in a very unforeseen manner. 
The family of Haig which branched off and settled 
in Clackmannan.shire was still to the fore, and 
could be called in to take the place of the main 
line. This was managed very adroitly. The 
estates of Bemersyde were never entailed, so that, 
they passed, on the death of James, the last male 
representative, into the possession of Miss Barbara 
Haig, the eldest of the three sisters whom he left 
behind him. Twelve years ago, and while all 
three sisters were alive, a mutual will was exe¬ 
cuted by them in favour of their relative, Captain 
Haig, by which he became heir to the whole estates 
and possessions of the family of Bememyde. On 
the recent decease of the last of the three sisters, 
he entered into possession of the property, Artliur 
Balfour Haig, Captain KE., and equerry to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, is accordingly now Laird of 
Bemersyde. A new lease of life has thus been 
given to this ancient House, and fresh confirmation 
given to, that weird prophecy which is associated 
with its existence. 

AVe congratulate Captain Haig on his ac<|uisi- 
tion to a property so long pos-sessed by his ances¬ 
tors and relatives. It is to be hoped that under 
hi.« auspices we shall ere long nave a regular 
history of the ILucrS of Bemersvpe. 

w. c. 


YOUXG LORD PENRITIL 

CILvrTER XIX.—IN QUEST. 

Captain Job Trawl, like most retired master- 
mariners of modest means and simple habits, 
dined early; and Hugh, who, it had been arranged, 
was to board as well as lodge with the old 
skipper’s family, had to postpone the inquiries 
which lio purposed making until the one o’clock 
dinner hour should be fairly sped. Then indeed 
he sallied forth, bent upon tracking down the 
half-crazed gipsy whose greed and violence had 
atfrighted Mi.ss Stanhope in the course of her 
morning rumble on the Treport road. At dinner, 
he had been silent and tlioughtful, and scarcely 
able to pi’oserve an appearance of intelligent 
interest in old Captain Trawl’s unfaibng supply 
of salt-w'ater stories. Tlie woman’s strange worifc 
seemed ever to ring, with provoking dissonance, 
in his ears. ‘ Mr George ! ^ There could be no 
doubt that, insane or not, the crone’s terror at the 
siglit of him, Hugh Ashton, was genuine enough. 
‘ Mr George! ’ Hugh knew that he bad been 
reckoned like his father. Perhaps the likeness 
W'as still more striking to one who had probably 
not seen that father since the days of his youth. 

‘ Mr GeoJge ! ’ The tone in w’hich that name 
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• Iiftd been uttered seemed to ring in Hugh’s ears, 
until he blamed Mraself for having allowed the 
weirA wild creature who uttered them to e3ca|»c 
his auditioning. At the time, it had appeared, as 
if hw duty were to see Miss StfifnhoiJe safely 
home. Now, the young man’s conscience began 
to reproach him for his neglect of a deeper and a 
holier purpose. His fatlier’s image rose before 
him, and all things else were forgotten for 
the moment. He went out into the town. ^ And 
now Hugh Ashton began to realise to himself 
what many a professional detective has felt, and 
which chills the ardour of the most impetuous 
amateurs—the very great diflSculty wliich attends 
the discovery of a needle in a bundle of hay. To 
follow a thief or other criminal red-handed and 
on the impulse of the moment, is remarkably 
easy work. That was the use of the old hue and 
cry, which, enlisting as it did in the hunt all w’ho 
listened to the shoute of the pursuers, proved fatal, 
for several centuries, to all but the best-mounted 
highwaymen. When one man runs and another 
pursues, the instinct of our common humanity is 
to side with him who gives chase. But it is quite 
otherwise when the scent is cold, and hy-standers 
are lukewarm or sceptical, and the burden of 
identification is tacitly tlirown upon the seeker. 

lYeport was not the sort of town for such a 
search as that which Hugh contemplated. It was 
small certainly, and could by the exhaustive 
process be easily explored. But it was oddly 
built, its four or five streets being intersected by 
straggling lanes and blind alleys, whence again 
there branched otf courts and Btaim, w'ynds and 
closes, giving the small seaport the aspect, when 
minutely examined, of a sort of warren. Then 
too, the inquisitiveness of the natives was calcu¬ 
lated to waste the time and chafe the temper of 
one in Hugh’s position. The worthy Ci^rnish 
housewives who stood at their respective door-s, 
making the broom an excuse for a little neigh¬ 
bourly gossip with such of their acquaintance as 
were similarly engaged, proved themselves much 
readier to ask questions than to answer them, and 
manifested a pardonable feminine curiosity as to 
W’hat Hugh Ashton’s ultimate errand might be, or 
what he could possibly \vant with low lodging- 
houses and the dens where travellers with dusty 
feet and sticks and bundles were wont to take 
shelter. 

* Trapez^ng foreigners o’ that sort,’ said one tall 
matron, as she iuterujitted the operation of string¬ 
ing pilchards and haddocks alternately to dry 
on a clothes-line stretched from wall to wall of 
her back-yard ; ‘ I say, foreign vermin o’ that sort 
don’t get overmuch encouragement here, young 
man. 'There’s Halket’s, corner of Mill Lane, 
takes in trudgers. And there’s another tramps’ 
house o’ call, Treloaris. Thet one will be harder 
for a stranger to find. Ye mun just gramp up 
Holloway, and ask any maid or brat ye see where 
old Giles Treloar lives. Take my advice though, 
my lad, and the less ye has to do wi’ such as they 
wanderers, the better for thee ! ’ 

'Tliis was valuable information, and Hugh 
hastened to avail himself oT it. It was easy to 
find Mill Lane, and not difficult to discover] 
Halket’s. A red-eyed middle-aged woman with 
fluffy hair seemed the representative of that 
hospitable house of call for beggars. ‘Not a 
gipsy/ she said, staring at HughV dttfk suit and 


gold-banded cap, as she would have done at tlm 
wings of an angel. * That kind of customer don't 
come here. We’ve nobody, for trade be mortal 
slack, ’cept two singing sailors; and a blinrt; arid 
a clarionet and his daughter; and the Mopua. 
TJiat be all.’ 

But Hugh quite forfeited all claim to respectful 
consideration by inquiring whether the Mopus 
were a man or a woman; in answer to which 
preposterous demand Mrs Halket said sharply; 
'The Mopus, out o’ Devonshire!’ and went off, 
growling about greenhorns, to her mop and pail, 
much needed vs'itlun her grimy dwelling. 

Holloway—there are Holloways elsewhere than 
in North London—^proved to be a deep lane, 
between banks of crumbling earth, where gardens 
were many, pig-sties plentiful, and cow-houses and 
cart-stables redundant, but whore human habita¬ 
tions were sparse and unsavour}’. Persistent ques¬ 
tioning did at Inst produce the knowle<lge that a 
certain tumble-down house within a dilapidated 
paling, and standing amidst a congeries of dis¬ 
torted cabbages and secilling onions, was the resi¬ 
dence of ‘ Mu.ster Treloar.’ On approaching this 
delectable house of entertainment, over the door 
of which a tolerant magistracy had penuitted to 
sulisist, in thin black letters, the inscription, 
‘Licensed to’--here followed an elision—‘cWimk 
on llie premises,’ Hugh thought to himself that 
he had never seen a place so desolate. Very few 
of the windows were thoroughly glazed, but either 
Imcl had their panes stomrd out, ])erliaps by recal¬ 
citrant lodgers resenting their expulsion from a 
place of rest, and so blinked blankly, or else 
had the missing glass supplied by slates, old hats, 
or bits of board, anything that would keep out 
the cold witul from indwellers more solicitous 
as to warmth than as to light or ventilation. 

(.)ut rushed the landlord, blatant and belligerent, 
angry a.s some huge hairy sjiider, a thread of whoso 
web has been touched, as Hugh questioned a slip¬ 
shod urcliin ai the door. ‘ My name’s (riles 
Treloar, young chap!’ exclaimed tJie proprietor 
vehemently ; ‘ ami 1 'm not ashamed ol it. And 
I ’ll put a stop to your swaggerings about my place. 
And 1 ’m really for a round witii you, for a fipim 
note, and let the best man win ; I am, my buck! 
That for your gas!’ he aihied, snapping his ringers 
and clumsily imitating the crow of a cock ; ‘ and 
that for your Company, young feller! Come oii! ’ 

Hugh laughed .goocl-humourodly as the. Imlky, 
beery Mr Treloar, wlio wore a while apron much 
besmirched, and wlio certainly seemed to have 
availed himself of his duhions license ‘to be drunk 
on the premises,’ lifted his puffy fists in pugilistic 
fa.shion, ‘ I think,’ he said quietly hut firmly, as 
with his own powerful arms he pushed the puffy 
fists aside, ‘ that you have mistaken me for some¬ 
body else, Mr Treloar.’ 

Tlie beer-shop keeper, whose name was Cornish, 
but whosi! accent and gestures were of Cockaigne, 
Cockney, stared at the stalwart young man in the 
nautic^il cap. ‘ I thought you were Gas Company/ 
he said with a sulky sort of half-apology ; ‘and 
they have riled me, they have, till I ’m a baited 
bull with ’em. They talk of cutting and County 
Courting! Let them County Court, and let them 
cut,’ he added, in the attitude of ‘ Ajax defying the 
Lightning ‘but if they send a paltry clerk or 
turncock round here any more, if I don’fc punch 
his head ’- 
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^But you must not punch mine, you know,' 
said Hugh, for tho second time repressing Mr 
Treble’s warlike dhuionstrations. ‘And now, if 
you please, I^M'ant you to tell me whether you 
have a person with whom I particularly wish to 
hav^ a word or two, as a lodger in your houM, I, 
dont know her name ’- 

‘Then if you don’t know her name,’ retorted 
Mr Treloar with considerable asperity, ‘ what 
the dickens do you mean by prying about my 
place, asking for her ? ’ And the beer-shop keeper 
added some exceedingly strong language regard¬ 
ing ‘spies ’ and ‘pryers,’ and a forcible description 
of tho usage to whicli he would himself subject 
the eyes and limbs of such objectionable persons 
as should dare to come worrying after his lady 
and gentleman lodgers. ‘ I ’ll have a round with 
you, young feller-—five pounds a side, or twenty— 

I'm your man, when you like ! ’ hiccoughed Mr 
Treloar, who was quarrelsome in his cups, and up 
went the puffy lists again. But Hugh Ashton 
caught the half-drunken bully in his strong grasp, 
swung him off his unsteady feet, and shook him 
until he saw dancing before his muddled eyes 
half-a-dozen young merchant cajttains and half-a- 
dozen gold-banded caps, such as that which he had 
erroneously supposed to indicate an employe of 
the. detested Gas Company. 

Hugh Ashton propped the drunkard up against 
his rickety porch. ‘Come, Mr Treloar,’ he said, 
in the frank, ringing voice to which even a be¬ 
sotted creature like that before him could not be 
wholly insensible, ‘ we need not quarrel. All 1 
want of you is to know whether a certain person, 
wdiom I can describe, hut whose name I do not 
know, is now beneath your roof I mean you no 
harm, and her no harm. But I do wish to speak 
to her, and 1 ask you to lend a hand to help 
me.’ 

Mr Gile.s Treloar shook him.self into his ruffled 
garment.?, a.s a frightened fowl adjusts its disturbed 
plumage, and stared in a d&ll way at his conqueror, 
lie was not angry. People whose brains swim 
with drugged beer are seldom angry, but often 
cross and sullen. The shaking seemed to have 
done the brute good, for it was in a milder tone 
that ho sixid: ‘You’re a plucky one! If you’ll 
tell me what sort of customer you ’re looking for, 

I '11 do what I can for you.’ 

•Hugh described the grim gaunt gipsy as best 
he couM, omitting all details as *to her exploit of 
the morning. 

‘ That’s Ghost Nan ! ’ replied the man, without 
hesitation. ‘ They call her Ghost because of the 
way she has of popping up in her wanderings, 
sudden, at folk.?’ elbows. tShe goes off, just so. 
Three nights she’sslep here. To-day, before the 
dinner frying-pan’s cold, she packs her bundle 
and off she starts, looking as if she’d seen the 
dead ! I know she was going N’orth, becjjiuse’- 

‘Because?’ echoed Hugh eagerly. At that 
instant, up raarchetl the stolid superintendent 
of the Treport police, red-faced, tight-stocked, 
buttoned up to the throat in his dark-blue surtout 
stupid embodiment of Law and Order. ’ 

‘You, Giles Treloar,’ he said, ‘you’ve got a 
female wa"gabone here, one Gipsy Nan or Ghost 
Nan, which my Lady Larpent has complained of, as 
threatening to rob a young lady at the Court. If 
you doA’t give her up immediate’- • 

‘ What! ’ screainecf Mr Treloar, with a reproach¬ 


ful look at Hugh. ‘A spy of the poliefrb« you, 
my smooth chap? Take that, ye curs!’ 
fashing into his house, ho slapped to the dooi^ 
and drew the, heavy bolts inside. 


ABOUT THE TBANSVAAL. 

In 1876 the President of the late Transvaal 
Republic of South Africa established a Volunteer 
corps as a protection against the inroads of the 
Kaffirs upon the frontier farmers. This corps 
consisted principally of men of European birth, 
and was the first body of foreign troops ever 
employed by the Republic. The corps, which has 
since been disbanded, went under the name of the 
Lydenberg Volunteers, and its first leader was 
a Captain Von Schlieckman, a young and brave 
German, who had formerly been in the Prussian 
army. The book which we are about to notice, 
and which is entitled The Transvaal of To-day 
(Blackwood and Sons), is by the captain of this 
corps, Mr Alfred Aylward, who succeeded to the 
command on the death of Captain Von Schlieck- 
luan, an event which happened very shortly after 
the formation of the company. Our author is a 
decided partisan of the Boers, as he has no wish 
to conceal; and that he understands the people, 
no one who reads his book can fail to admit. 

The Boers of South Africa, a Dutch colony, 
may be styled the largest land-owning peasantry 
in the world. Travellers in the Transvaal who 
expect to find wealthy proprietary farmers and 
high farming, are certain to be disappointed. 
The Boers have been a people continually on 
‘trek’ or travel since the beginning of their 
settlement in Africa. This ‘trek,’ the march¬ 
ing out in search of new territory, was in a 
great degree the result of circumstances; but it 
was not favourable to an advanced method of 
farming. Considering tbe difficulties which the 
Dutch farmers had to contend with—the continual 
wanderings, the fights with natives, the sickness 
and the suffering which they have passed through, 
w'e should rather commend the progress they have 
made, than blame and chide them, as has been 
done, for such of their ways of life as seem 
primitive and behind the times. 

A Boer’s homestead in respect of neatness and 
general appearance, would not satisfy an English- 
mau’s ideas; hut the farmers of the Transvaal have 
had much to overcome in the construction of their 
houses and steadings, and are now making great 
improvements in these matters. There are some 
twenty-five thousand farms in the territory; but a 
great deal of the land included in this computation, 
is barren and irreclaimable. Wheat is an uncer¬ 
tain crop in the Transvaal, being subject to mst 
in the summer season, and only profitably culti¬ 
vated as a winter-crop under irrigation. It must 
be borne in mind tliat the summer is the rainy 
season. A large proportion of the land will pro¬ 
duce Kaffir-corn, maize, pumpkins, mealies, imphi 
—a species, of sorghum or sugar-cane—potatoes, 
and the like, in abundance. 
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Our author tells us that the Boers are in many 
respects a fine race. Tall and stalwart in appear¬ 
ance, mtaple in their manners, and domesticated 
and home-loTing in their affections, they have 
clung steadfastly to the old ways and the old 
fashions of the people from which they are sprung. 
For a long period brought into continual contact 
with a surrounding and ever-present barbarism, 
it speaks much for them that they have retained 
their adherence to morality and virtue. They 
are law-loving and law-abiding, faithful husbands 
and kind fathers. Travellers in the Transvaal, so 
long as they carry with them the evidence that 
they arc not worthless tramps and adventurers— 
a somewhat numerous class in the country—are 
sure of a kindly welcome at the home of a Boer 
farmer, with entertainment in proportion to the 
host’s condition and means. 

The Boers have been fortunate in their conjugal 
I relations. Captain Aylward speaks in terms of 
j high praise of the women, and justly. Through¬ 
out all the toils, perils, and privations of the 
Transvaal settlement, when the great ‘trek’ 
commenced from the Cape Colony, the women 
were the faithful and devoted companions of their 
husbands. At this period, many of them per¬ 
formed deeds of true courage, ‘carrying the bullet- 
I Iwigs, replenishing the powder-flasks, removing the 
; wounded, bringing w'ater to the thirsty, and food 
I to the hungry, in many desperate and fat/il cngage- 
i ments.’ Faithful wives, gentle nunses, and prudent 
! counsellors, it is not surprising that the Boers’ wives 
attained great influence with their husbands, an 
influence which has had grand effects. 

As many of our readers will remember, the 
charge was frecjuently brought against the Boers, 
at tte time of our annexation of the Transvaal 
Republic, that slavery was practised among them. 
This accusation Captain Aylward denies; and it 
must be admitted, does much to refute. When 
so grave a charge is made against a people, it 
is but justice to hear their defence. During 
his residence of ten years in South Africa, our 
author heard of but one case of slavery, and 
that was in British territory; and Mr Fronde in 
his Leaves from a South African Diary gives 
it as his opinion that ‘the whites (Boers) were 
much more in the position of slaves to the Kaffirs, 
than the blacks were to them,’ The truth in this 
matter seems to be that in the earlier days, num¬ 
bers of the natives came of their own free-w’ill 
among the Boera, or placed their children under 
their care in s^iaons of war and famine. Thus 
' many blacks grew up from childhood among Boers’ 
families, to whom they rendered free and willing 
service. There are few farmers’ hoijses without 
coloured servants acting in some capacity or other, 
the women as indoor domestics, the men as wagon- 
firiyers, ploughmen, and herds. The men haye 
bits of land of thpir own, often with houses and 
orchards on them, are entirely free to come and go 
as they please, are industrious, and w^ll-bebaved; 
and often so attached to the families they serve, 


that they are prepared at any moment to fight in 
defence of their flocks and herds. It is a curious 
circumstance also that, while such are rela¬ 
tions between the Boers and the peacefdl native 
population, the condition of mattera between the 
blacks and the English colonists is by no meails 
so satisfactory. Tl»c latter do not yet seem to have 
learned the knack of propitiating and winning 
the confidence of the people, and yet it is by the 
English chiefly that the charges of slavery and 
cruelty have been brought against the IBoers. 

Living in a country in wdiich game is plentiful, 
the Boer farmer is usually a sportsman. For big 
game, the low country an(l Bushveld is that part 
of the Transvaal which the hunter must seek. 
Lions are still plentiful; but elephants and 
buffaloes arc rapidly becoming scarce. Indeed, 
as the country has liecome more settleii, a great 
diminution in almost all varieties of game has 
occurred, and still continues. This seems to be 
due not entirely to the gun and other modes 
of destroying wMld creatures. Birds are seldom 
shot, and yet all kinds of birds are disappear¬ 
ing as fast as tlie larger animals. A very remark¬ 
able change in the seasons has been going on 
in the country; and as a result of this climatic 
change, the springs, rivers, and water-pools liave 
become much smaller, in some cases failing alto¬ 
gether. To this cause the decrease in the ani¬ 
mals of the country may be in part attributable. 
Captain Aylward advises all sportsmen purposing 
to make. South Africa their field of operations, to 
lose no time ; for at the present rate of decrease, 
wild animals, with the e.\ception of springboks 
and blesboks, will have cea.sod to exist. Sports¬ 
men will find much useful information and sug¬ 
gestion in regard to sport in South Africa in this 
book. 

Snakes are aTnong the pests of South Africa, 
being frequently the cause of unpleasant excite¬ 
ment ; for though usually sluy au<i retiring, they 
are apt to retire into inconvenient phice.s. A 
stranger may lie down on the gras.s lor a few 
moments, and rise up to discover a snake reposing 
on his shirt. The mo.st deadly is the imamba ; 
but there are several other specie.s which, though 
of smaller size, are not le.«s dangerous. 

Captain Aylward tells a droll story of a rencontre 
between a Bushman and a lion. The narrator was 
acquainted with the man, and has no doubt of the 
truth of the story. The Bushman while a long way 
from his home was ii\et by a lion. The animul, 
assured that he liad his victim completely in his 
power, began to sport and dally with him with a 
feline jocosity which the poor little Bushman faile<i 
to appreciate. The lion wouhl apjHgtr at a noint 
in the road and leap hack again into the jangle, to 
reappear a little farther on. But the Bu.shman did 
not lose his presence of mind, and presently hit 
upon a device by which he might possibly outwit 
his foe. This plan was suggested by the lion’s 
own conduct. Aware that the brute was abend of 
him, he dodged to the right, and feeling pretty 
sure of the lion’s whereabouts, resorted to the 
course of quietly watching his movements. When 
the lion discovered that the man bad suddenly 
disvippcared from the path, he was a good deal 
erplexed, lie roared with mortification ; when 
c espied the Bushman peeping at him over 
the grass. The Bushman at once chahged his 
position, while the lion stood irresolute in the 
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path, following with his eye the shifting black 
man. In another moment the little man rustled 
the reeds, vanished, and shewed again at another 
point. vTbe great brute was first confused, and 
then alarmed.* It evidently began to dawn upon 
him^ that he had mistaken the position of matters, 
and* that lie was the hunted party. The Bush¬ 
man, who clearly recognised what was passing 
in his enemy’s mind, did not pause to let the lion 
recover his startled wits. He began to steal gradu¬ 
ally towards the foe, who now in a complete state 
of doubt and fear, fairly turned tail and decamped, 
leaving the plucky and ingenious little Bushman 
master of the situation. 

A reference to a map of Southern Africa will 
shew that the Transvaal territory is flanked by a 
range of mountains known as the Drakensberg 
and Lol>embo Mountains. The whole country to 
the right of these ranges and north of Natal is 
Kaflirland. To the east and soutli-east of the 
Transvaal lies the territoiy of the Zulus, or Kaffirs 
proper; while north, w'est, and east is the country 
of the Bcchuana race. The Transvaal is thus 
hemmed in on all sides by Kaffir tribes. 

The name of Zulus has recently become suffi¬ 
ciently familiar to us. They are credited with 
being an extremely brave and formidable race of 
savages. Tiiey are, while we write, united under 
one king, and have a settled government, which 
Captain Aylward says may be best described as 
‘ a despotism tempered by polygamy.’ He asserts 
that both their numbers and their military prowess 
have been greatly exaggerated; that, contrary to 
common report, they have been almost invariably 
vanquished by the Boers whenever the two have 
met on equal terms, and that far too much stress 
has been laid upon the imj»ortance and influence 
of the Zulu nation in Btmth African affairs. He 
describes them as an utterly impracticable, poly¬ 
gamous, and pagan race, which, while other Kaffir 
peoples have been civilised and Christianised, have 
resisted all attempts in this direction. No authen¬ 
ticated instance did Captain Aylward ever meet 
with of a genuinely converted Zulu, and his asser¬ 
tion on this point he supports by the testimony of 
more than one missionary, both Protestant and 
Catholic. The Zulus stand much lower in his 
opinion, in every respect, than in that of some 
who have w'ritten on South African subjects, but 
with loss practic.'il experience than our author. 
He styles the Zulu the ‘ bogy ’ in South African 
afl'airs. 

According to Mr Fronde, ‘the Transvsial Re¬ 
public is the Alsatia of Africa, where every 
runaway from justice, every broken-down specu¬ 
lator, every reckless adventurer finds an asjdum.’ 
There certainly exists in the Transvaal a large 
class of needy and unscrupulous persons who are 
a to the land—loafers, penniless specu-! 

lators, land-jobbers, and others of that unprofitable 
and mischievotis genus who are in a chfonic state i 
of ‘ waiting for something to turn up,’ except! 
when they are engaged in some scheme more 
actively preiudicial to their neighbours. 

In regard to the resources of our late annexa¬ 
tion in Africa, Captain Aylward’s declaration is 
that they have been greatly ovei-stated. Farming 
does not hold out promises of eitiier large or 
rapidly amassed fortunes ; but the industrious 
man u4io possesses energy and habits of thrift 
may fairly expect to leave to his family the 
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means of keeping themselves in comfort and 
plenty, as prosperous peasant-proprietors or second- 
class graziers. If the settler he an Englishman, 
he must be prepared to regard himself as a 
Boer, to liver the life which Boers live, to look 
upon the country as his home, as they do, and 
to cherish no desire of ultimately returning to 
England with a large fortune. Himself and his 
children may have liealth and happiness, lands to 
hold and till, horses to ride, plenty to occupy 
their hands, and not much of an exciting kind to 
exercise their minds; a life quiet to monotony, hut 
cheerful enough for all that, in which it is pos¬ 
sible to live a good, useful, and contented life. 
This is a general outline of the condition of 
a farmer in the Transvaal; and with this the 
intending settler must rest satisfied. In regard 
to pastoral pursuits, there are fair openings for 
sheep-farmers on the Transvaal Highveld and 
on the plains of the Free State. As compared 
with the large sheep-farming districts of our 
Australian colonies, the African sheep-runs must 
take a decidedly second place. And as a graz¬ 
ing country, the Transvaal is passable and no 
more. 

Much exaggeration has been indulged in on the 
subject of the mineral resources of South Africa. 
Nothing that should legitimately have been called 
gold ‘ fields ’ have existed tljere. Small ‘ diggings ’ 
there have been, meriting no bigger name than 
‘placers’ or ‘pockets,’ each of which could be 
worked out by prof^rly organised companies in 
a short space. Iron, coal, and copper have all 
been found in the Transvaal, but are not at present 
of the least practical value, nor can be until the 
country is opened up by railways—that ever 
comes about. The conclusion of the whole 
question of the Transvaal’s resources seems to be 
what has been already indicated—namely, that 
for a long time to come at least, this xerion of 
South Africa must be ‘the mother of flocks and 
herds,’ a land nourishing and producing a respect¬ 
able and well-to-do race of peasant-farmers, own¬ 
ing the fields they occupy. This is a state¬ 
ment which ought to be reiterated, as it must 
be borne in mind by all intending settlers in the 
territory, and all interested in the future of the 
Transvaal. 

The subject of our recent annexations in 
South Africa is of great importance ; but without 
entering further into the question of the attitude 
which Great Britain has thought lit to assume, 
we are doubtful if the annexation has met witk 
the approval of the Boers themselves. It is 
certain that to a very large pro])ortion of them 
the step has brought nothing but bitterness and 
discontent 

The book which we have had under notice, 
and which, it will be gatlicred, touches on a 
large variety of South African questions, puts 
strongly before the reader the grounds which the 
Boers have for complaint and dissatisfaction. 
Much has been written on the other side of the 
question, and it is therefore but justice that the 
Boers should have secured an advocate. The pre¬ 
sent volume is full of information and interest, 
and though avowedly championing our new sub¬ 
jects against the several charge? from time to time 
Wought against them, is written in thfe main in a 
fair and ijimartial spirit. As it is the work of one 
long and aosely acquainted with his subject, it 
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is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
South Africa and South African affairs, and 
we shall be pTepared to hear that it has met; 
with coiMttderjuble attention. | 

THAT DAY ON INNISMORE. j 

CHAPTER I.—-THE MIRAGE. i 

The story I have to tell about myself is indeed an i 
old story now, and both for tlie scenes and events 
of that day on Innismore, memory must reach 
back half-way across a century. And yet, even 
as I put these w'ords on paper, I seem to see the 
island as clearly as 1 actually beheld it, fifty years 
ago, on the eve of what proved to be the most 
eventful day of my life. 

Any one who has a sufficiently good map of 
Ireland, and casts his eye down along the northern 
coast of Connaught, will perhaps be able to find a 
small island w'hich bears the name of Innismore. 
On the map before me it seems nothing but a 
sea-girt rock ; yet it is in fact an island of more than 
two miles in length, and in one place almost a 
mile in breadth, and contains some two hundred 
inhabitants. 

The distance of Innismore from the nearest 
point of the mainland is about six miles ; and as i 
there are no other islands in its immediate neigh- j 
bourhood, it stands out bold and solitary and | 
grand, exposed to the whole force of the western 
gales and the fierce billows of the restless Atlantic. 
The island, independently of its situation, is of an 
exceedingly picturesmie character. On the north 
and east sides the tdifis rise to a height of five i 
hundred feet; in some places forming perpen¬ 
dicular walls of inky basalt, whose smooth faces— 
almost unbroken by any irregularity—look as if 
they had been planed by some giant hand; in 
other places, being eaten away at the base, pon¬ 
derous and overhanging masses of red and gray 
^anite seem ever on the point of toppling down 
uito the water below. These sides of the island j 
are moreover very irregular in their formation, and 
much indented. Bays, creeks, and gullies, made 
by gaps and fissures in the cliffs, abound every¬ 
where. Here and there, some rocky peak, higher 
than its neighbours, has thrust itself far out into- 
the sea, while a narrow and serrated ridge still 
keeps it connected wdth the cliff’s behind. Then 
down below, along the water’s edge, the fretting sea ' 
has worked and worn and cut its way for %es. 
The softer portions of the rock have been scooiied 
and hollowed out, the harder rounded off and 
polished smooth as glass. Innumerable caves and 
strangely fashioned arches are the result. 

The west side of the island is tamer than the 
east It has no bay or deep indentation. The 
rocks on this side are low, but go down with a 
rapid slope into the sea. In the few places where 
4he water is not deep close to the rocks, the shore 
is formed of huge boulders of granite, and banks 
of large stones ground into giant marbles by the 
action of the waves. 

The inhabitants of Innismore differ considerably 
from their neighbours on the mainland. They are 
said to be of Spanish origin; and certainly the 
regular features and tali figures of many of the 
men, and the oval faces, large dark eyes, jetty hair, 
and dark complexions of the women shew that 1 
they are not of pure Celtic descent. Th€ industries j 


I of the islanders are fishing and illicit distillation ; 
for the latter of which the island afforded peculiar 
advantages, as, except in fine and settled weather, 
no troublesome visitors from the mainland could 
effect a landing. These however, I should perhaps 
say, tpere the industries of the people ; for the 
time 1 speak of is long past, ana many changes 
have taken place. And now for iny story. 

It was on a summer’s evening in the month of 
June that I, in no enviable frame of mind, and 
wishing to be alone, had left Killalla Castle, had 
wandered along the shore of the bay before the 
house, and had climbed up the steep cliff which 
on the right-hand side shelters the Bay of Killalla, 
and makes it, once you are in it, one of the safest 
little harbours on the coast of Connaught. I 
liad lately lieard that the regiment I belonged to 
had been ordered abroad; and almost immediately 
I should have to leave a place which, I’or certain 
reasons, was at that time dearer to me than home, 
and to leave it under circumstances that were 
particularly irritating. Yet when I reached the 
I summit of the cliff, the view before me for a 
moment entirely occupied my thoughts. It was 
about sunset. The sun itself could not be seen, 
on account of some low-lying clouds or haze on 
the horizon ; but all around there was a mingled 
flood of gold and crimson light. The water below, 
from the base of the cliff, and far out until it 
became a line against the sky, was without a 
ripple on its surface, aud genlly heaving in its 
sleep, glanced and shone like burnished metal. 
The sky was without a cloud, except where hero 
or there some fleecy cirrus, gilded uy the setting 
rays, seemed motionless in the clear blue. 

These things were so, I suppose, for 1 can hardly 
say I saw them, one object engrossing all my atten¬ 
tion. It was the island of Innismore. By some 
strange atmospheric illusion, it seemed no longer 
to be standing in the sea—it w.as floating in mid¬ 
air, and batlied in rosy light, like the enchanted 
castle of some eastern ta’c; for the ocean out there 
could not be distinguished from the sky, and was 
reflecting only the golden rays of the sunset; and 
the island’s strange and fantastic cliff’s stood out 
like towers and lines of wall and lofty battlements 
against the golden light behind. So I beheld the 
island on that summer evening—^a golden picture. 
And the fifty years of life that have since pa.ssed 
by, so far from obscuring the glory of-that strange 
sight, have in my mind ever seemed to be thoiu- 
selves brightened by its splendour. 

And now I mu.st explain the circumstances 
which led to the events 1 am about to relate. My, 
uncle, John Vance of Killalla, had been married 
twice. His first wife, having given birth to a 
daughter, died within a year of her marriage. 
After remaining a widower ten years, my uncle 
married again. His second wife was one of 
the Barretts of the County Clare, an old Roman 
Catholic ffamily. At the time I speak of, 
Mr Vance had himself been dead about two 
years, leaving mv cousin Clara, his only child, 
in the guardians’hip of her step-mother. Clara 
Vance was now in her nineteenth year. I was 
a few years her senior, and we had known one 
another from our childhood. Clara was more¬ 
over a beautiful girl, rather tall, with a lithe and 
graceful figure ; her large deep-blue eyes were 
iriuged with long silky eyelashes, her features 
regular, and her complexion exceedingly fair, in 
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epite of frequent exposure to the salt breezes, parents had been long dead, and I Imd been a 
which only indeed seemed to heighten slightly the favourite with my uncle ; and so school holidays 
delicate glow upon her cheeks. Her hair, which and college vacations had been spent with him. 

used fall in glossy brown waves over her But now here vras this Major Barrett, whom I had 

shouldera, amTreached do%vn below her waist, was never seen bfefore, and everything was changed 
now that she was grown up, kept decorously con- by his presence. The delightful rambles which I 
fined, after the fusion, in as small space as its used to have with my cousin by the sea-shore or 
profusion would permit. Is it necessary for me along the cliffs, ana the boating-excursions in 
to say that I was m love with Clara Vance ? which she kept me company, were at an end, I had 

I had not fallen in love with her; there had not been a day in the Major’s company before I felt 
been nothing sudden in the matter ; I could not convinced that he perceived the nature of my 
say when I had begun to love her. I had always regard for my cousin. I thought also that he 
loved her, only the feeling in me had grown and must have spoken to my aunt on the subject; for 
strengthened as I became capable of deeper somehow it came to pass that I never got an 

eraotfon. opportunity of being alone with Clara. True 

I believed too that Clara cared for me in return, indeed that going out early the first morning after 
though slie liad never given me any very special my arrival, 1 found my cousin at work as usual 
grounds for thinking so; and if she had divined among her flowers; but not dreaming that it was 
the nature of my regard for her, it w'as only to be my only opportunity of seein" her alone, 
because the object of so deep a jjassion cannot I let it pass. Tiie next morning I met Major 
remain ignorant of its existence ; for as yet that Barrett on the w’alk leading to my cousin’s garden, 
little sentence, so sweet once in life to whisper and he remained with me till breakfast-time, 
or to hear, remained unspoken between us. Throughout the day, he was always at Clara’s 

Now however, I was going abroad. Could I side; and when after dinner, leavin" the gentlemen 
say farewell to niy cousin without coming to some in the dining-room over their wine, 1 followed 
understanding with her '( And evum were I able my cousin down the sea-walk, we w^ere at once 
to do so, would it be prudent'/ What interpreta- joined by Mrs Vance. And so each day passed 
tion would she put upon my silence, and what by with riding-parties and boating-parties and 
might happen during the years of niy absence ? the like ; but things were always so raan.aged that 
What would happen so far as others were con- Clara and I should never have a moment Uta-h-Ute 
cerned, was plain enough. There was already a together. And I could not help perceiving that 
rival in the field. Major Barrett, a relation of my aunt had become weary at my presence, and 
my aunt’s, was at the present moment a visitor was looking forward to the time when my leave 
at the castle. For a month past his schooner- should expire. 

yacht Jiad been lying in the bay, and as yet there Somehow too Major Barrett contrived always, 
was not a word said of his departure. He seemed while keeping poricctly cool himself, to irritate 
quite at home ; and I could see plainly enough and ruflle my temper, pd make mo appear to 
that my aunt was entirely favourable to bis suit, disadvantage in my cousin’s eyes. He had a way 
Mrs Vance was a woman whose character pre- of talking at me and of me as if I were a mere 
sonted that strange mixture of worldly-niindcdness lad. Let me give an instance. I had hoped that 
and redigion which is .sometimes to be met with, the fact that I wa.s going on foreign service would 
Though my uncle had bean a Protestant, she had heighten perhaps whatever interest my cousin 
remained a devout Roman Catholic ; and was might take in me. I was, I suppose, a little 
of a prudent and calculating turn of mind. Mr proud of my profession, as indeed I think, to say 
Vance had been well on in years and very much the very least, every soldier ought to be, I had 
older than herself, when she had married him ; been talking to Clara about my regiment, telling 
and she had always, but especially since his her something of its history and doings in bygone 
d(;ath, taken a warmer interest in the affairs of times. As I observed that she was much inter- 
her own family than in those of his. And indeed ested in what I was saying, I had proceeded to 
a match between Major liari ett and Clara would express my hope that should occasion offer, the regi- 
hnv( b«en in many u'ays not an undesirable one. ment M'ould act in the future as it had done in the 
He was a handsome man, a little old perhaps past; adding that, to be remembered and thought 
for my cousin, being forty I should say, but well of at home, must be, I felt sure, a soldieFs 
looking ten years younger, and without n sign best reward for undergoing difficulties and dangers, 
of gray in liis black hair or whiskers. He was I can recall the, to me, very annoying manner in 
well off too, having lately inherited the Barrett which Major Barrett, who had overheard our con- 
estates, encumbered indeed—as old properties very versation, turned into ridicule what he styled a 
often were in those days in Ireland—and it was young gentleman’s hopes of glory. ‘ It is all 
whispered, with heavy debts of his own iji addi- .stuff. Miss Vance,’ he said, ‘about dangers and 
tion. But Clara would liave, besides the Killalla difliculties, as Master Harry here will have to 
estates, her mother’s large fortune and a* consider- confess when lie comes home again—without bis 
able sum of money in the funds left by my enthusiasm. A lad has little to do in India except 
uncle. to shew off his uniform, when the beat will let 

Major Barrett too had the power of making him. If there is any real work for him to do, 
himself exceedingly agreeable wlieiiever he pleaseiC it’s a policeman’s work, when some row has got 
To mo indeed he made himself very much the up. Only out there, the soldiers are_ allowed to 
reverse, but somehow contrived that all the shoot the unfortunate people, and police at homo 
blame and awkwardness should be mine. A fort- as a rule are not. Ha, ha ! ’ he continued, laugh- 
night previously I had come to Killalla Castle to ing; ‘ fancy, Miss Vance, a young gentleman 
s])end few wefdcs before sailing for Ipdia. The expecting to cover himself with glory in the 
place had almost been a home to me ; for my police force! ’ 
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It was after this convention that I-had disposed ao to tiimk, let ine adc liin to bear in 
^vandered oat aloae. on the cliffs that Bummer niiud the sunreine importance which Eommi 
.6V6ning| -feeling angry dispirited enough. Catholics attiudi to the sacranieuts of their Churchy 
I hoped, a» I have said, that my cousin cared for an importance bo high, that in the matter or 
me. She had smiled, it is true, at Major marriages, for exampK thev refuse to be fettered 
Barrett’s raiUery: still I imagined that she was like other denominations, by laws of the states 
hurt at the way I had been treated. At anyratc devising ; and that at the present day in Ireland 
I could not endure to be pitied by her, and I then marriages are celebrated by the Roman Catholic 
and there determined that I would have an expla- clergy at any time of the day or night, and in 
nation with her—and with the Major too by-aud- any place and manner that they please. And also 
lyy —and tell her all that was in my heart, let vrhat let me say, that if blame is thought to attach to 
might come of it. Having formed this resolution, me for the part I took in the doings W'hich I 
1 looked up. The sun had set, tlie gold and relate, I would ask the reader to boar in mind 
crimson hues had faded from both sea and sky, the circunisUinces in which I was j)laced; that the 
the mirage had vanished, and Innismore was dis- greatness of the interest at stake is considered in 
-enchanted, sUindiug far out in the sea and with a love as well as in ivar to justify extreme measures; 
blue haze floating round it It was time to return; and, lastly, that it is not so very long ago since 
60 retracing my steps, I went down the steep hill- Gretna Green was an institution across the Irish 
side and through the oak-wood to the castle. Channel. 

There were some other visitors beside Major 
Barrett staying witli my aunt at this time. Two Chapter ii.— off to innismore. 

cousins of Clara’s and a few other friends. Clara The morning of Thursday the 20Ui of June in 
and one or two of the girls were walking on the the year 1827 was as fair a morning as ever 
terrace as I approached; she left them and came ushered in a summer day. The sun ha<l risen uj) 
quickly across the grass to meet me. in an almost cloudless sky. Here and there, a 

‘Why did you leave us that w'ay, Harry?’ she few light white streaks of vapour, like sbmls 
said. ‘I saw that you were annoyed; and it’s too of cotton wool, floated in the blue expanse, but 
bad that you should be vexed, now that you have these feathery clouds were all far away down 
to go from us so soon,’ I looked into her face as toward the southern horizon. The sea outside the 
she spoke, and saw a soft kind light in her blue harbour was brightly blue; even tbe gentle undii- 
eyes as she continued: ‘ Please—^jdease don’t mind lations of the previous evening had ceased, and 
what Major Barrett says.’ And then with a slight nothing moved the surface of tlio water but tbe 
hesitation she added.: ‘/don’t;’ and at the same laughing ripple that a light easterly breeze was 
moment one bright glance met mine, as if to printing on it. Tlie mercury in the baronuder 
shew that she intended her words to have some stood very high, and everything betokc'ned a fine 
meaning; and then, as she turned her face day. There was just breeze enougli, if it lasted, 
away, she asked quickly: ‘But where did you to take us out in about a couple of hours to 
go to? Mamma has been making ever so many Innismore, and no sea to prevent a landing there 
inquiries.’ or make it dangerous to enter tbe cave.s. 

‘ I have been/ I answered, ‘ looking at Innis- The painful and feverish anxiety 1 was in had 
more, and I never saw it appear so strange and not suffered me to close my eyes during tbe pa.st 
beautiful as it did this evening. And do you night, and at the first faint streak of light in the 
know, it has reminded me of an old engagement east I had risen and wandered out to the sea-shore, 
between us. But I begin to fear that perhajw a There, in the fresh cool dawn, I had endeavoured 
girl’s memory is rather a fickle thing, and that old to think calmly over tbe circuni8tauce.s of my case 
engagements won’t be much regarded,' and consider what 1 should do. One thing I w'as 

*/, at least,’ she replied quickly, ‘have given determined on, namely to make a full confession 
you no reason to say that,’ of my feelings to Clar;^ and to make it if possible 

‘Mo; you have not/ I said ; ‘and fulfil this one. that very day. Her kind manner to me, the few 
I may never have the right to ask such a favour words she had spoken, above all that one inomon- 
■of j'ou again, who knows ! It concerns Innismore, tary glance the evening before, encouraged me to 
which I have just been looking at. Don’t you hope that she was on my side. But certainly 1 had 
remember you promised to come with me to see no other friend. It was quite clear what w'as 
the Giant’s C^ve ? Will vou come V Major Bairott’s errand here. And it was equally 

* Yes/she said ; ‘I will. When?' clear that he was receiving and would receive all 

‘To-morrow,’ I replied, ‘if possible ; the sooner the assistance ray aunt had it in her power to giva 
the better/ And how was Clara, even if she did love me, to 

At tliis point we were Joined by some others of stand out against the pre.ssure that would be 
the party, and soon by Mrs Vance and the Major, brought to bear upon her during the years of my 
As I tried to convey to Clara some idea of the absence, unless before parting 1 should assure her 
strange view I -had just had of Innismore, a con- of my uBalterable attachment ? I w'as prepared 
versation about the island arose, W'hich resulted in therefore to seize the very first opportunity of 
Major Barrett offering to take us out to it in his being alone with her that might occur, and to 
yacht the Vavipire an the morrow, should the do my utmost to create such an opportunity, 
weather continue fine. Another thing I had determined on was this : that 

And now, before I go further, let me say this. I could not and would not set my foot on board 
I am quite aware that what I am about to relate the Vampire. I hated the owner. I knew his 
may seem to some persons unworthy of credit. 1 object in coming to Kilialla. I was going to do 
sliall be thought by them to be not merely relat- my best to thwart him, and I could not have my 
ing a fiction, but such a fiction as lies beyond the hands tied, as it were, by accepting any favour 
bounds of reasonable probability. If any one is from him,however trifling. I was however, in no 
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difficult here* A little ten-ton yacht of my own, 
the Fairy^ waa lying at her moorings in the hay 5 
I had settled to go in her, and if possible to 
arrangc''that Clara should accompany me, though 
in this I did not much expect to succeed. 

I jgave orders therefore the first thing in the 
morning that the Fairy should be ready to start 
at the time appointed; and so when we met at 
breakfast, an hour earlier than usual, the little 
viusht, with her white sails set, could be seen from 
the windows of the castle. I had not much diffi¬ 
culty in declining Major Barrett's invitation to go 
with the rest of me party in the Vampire.^ But the 
moment I asked Clara to accompany me in what I 
pleaded might be my last excursion in the Fairy, I 
was met, as I expected, by a multitude of objec¬ 
tions from my aunt and the Major. Miss Vance had 
promised, it was said, to go in the Vampire. The 
Fairy would not get to lunismore for hours after 
the large yacht; tlie party would be broken up. 

‘ And worst of all,’ added Major Barrett; ‘ not only 
should we be deprived of the pleasure of Miss 
Vance’s company, but site will miss her luncheon, 
which is to be ready on the island at two o’clock 
sharp.’ 

To persevere in my request would have been 
useless, and could only have done harm; so 
merely saying to Clara that as it was Major 
Barrett’s turn this time, it ought in fairness to be 
miiKi the next, I hurried do%vn to tlie beach and 
went on board' the Fairy. Besides any occasion 
that accident might afford during the day, there 
was one plan that I purposed to try in order to 
obtain the desired interview with my cousin. But 
to succeed in this, it was in the first place neces¬ 
sary for me to reach the island as soon as the 
Vampire ; and though the Fairy was a fast little 
boat, I could not hope to keep up with a yacht 
lea times her size; however, with half-an-hour’s 
start and with iny knowledge of the locality, 1 
did not de 8 ])air. 

The morning was, as I have said, beautiful; a 
light breeze was blowing from the north-east. 
The island, though but six or seven miles from 
Tenaon Head, the nearest point of the mainland, 
was some fourteen mijes from us, and to wind¬ 
ward, the breeze coming almost right down the 
Sound of Innisinore. Having failed in my attempt 
to liave Clara with me, I was now most eager 
to leach Innismore in time. The breeze was so 
light 0 at the half-hour I had gained in starting 
had taken me but a little way; and as I stood 
in ..owards the shore, it was with considerable 
anxiety that I watched for the Vampire to make 
her appearance from hohind Killalhi Head. At 
length her bowsprit’s point was seen just shewing 
round the rock, and in a moment the Fairy was 
about and standing off the land on the starboard 
tack. And now all depended—yes, far more than 
at the moment I even imagined—upon what 
the Vampire would do. Neither Major Barrett 
nor his crew knew our coast. In-shore the breeze 
was certainly very light. Would he continue his 
course, in hopes of finding the wind better out side, 
or would he hug the laud to escape the strength 
of the tide? He did the former. There was one 
person on hoard who could have told him hotter, 
but who did not wish to see the little craft she had 
so often sailed in, or perhaps its owner either, 
left helfind. And so the Vampire spgfl onward, 
her cloud of snowy canvas carrying her far out 
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aoroSB the Sound; and it seemed dear that her 
owner had no intention of putting her about imdl 
he could fetch the island. 

I A glance at the map will shew that the land ♦ 
I trends away 
Termon Head 
Eillalla Head 

inon Bay. Running out from Termon Head for 
some distance is a long low reef of rocks, covered 
several feet even at low-water. A rapid tide runs 
through Inuismore Sound. There had been still 
half an hour of flood when the Fairy rounded 
Killalla Head ; but that was over now. The ebb 
was beginning to set strongly, and was carrying 
the Vampire, now far out and still on the star¬ 
board tack, swiftly away upon its surface. Mean¬ 
while the Fairy having stood in, was now close to 
the shore, and again upon the starboard tack ; but 
getting the wind more off the land, and with 
the strong eddy tide that runs up Termon Bay 
on her lee-bow, and setting her well to windward, 
was likely to fetch Termon Head without having 
to go about again. Once there with the wind 
abaft the beam, she would quickly cross the Sound, 
and might still let go her anchor off Innismore 
as soon as the Vampire. 


LIFE AT A ‘CRAMMER’S.’ 

As is pretty generally known, the competitive 
examinations which now bar the entrance to 
every department of the public service, have 
given rise to a separate and lucrative profession, 
that of the ‘ crammer,’ whose duty it is to pre¬ 
pare for their business, and superintend the 
studies of, the future servants of Her Majesty. 
It was the writer’s fortune to spend some time 
in the establishment of one of these; and as life 
there had its peculiar aspects, its own pleasures 
and drawbacks, he proposes to sketch one or two 
of its sides. 

So to our particular ‘crammer,’ ‘coach,’ or 
wholesale private tutor, as it may seem more 
proper to style him. His establishment was a 
rather large one of its kind, embracing as many 
as fifteen pupils; large, that is, considering that 
it was situated in the country, and in a part of 
the country where, though the scenery was very 
fine, the roads were far from being first-rate. 
Our Principal, or chief crammer, was a per¬ 
sonage whose other employments qualified him 
fully for the posts of squire, cleigyman, and 
schoolma-ster. In the last-named capacity he 
employed four tutors, generally Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge men, who being little older than their 
pupils, were out of work-hours, as our ‘head’ 
would gleefully say, the noisiest and most mis¬ 
chievous of the batch. So that, what with him¬ 
self, his wife and children, their governess, the 
four tutors and fifteen pupils, and his numerous 
staff of servants, we really, as far as numbers went, 
did not ill deserve the name of a colony. 

Our position too, in a rather remote part of 
the country was capitally adapted to the circum¬ 
stances. The ages of the pupils varied from 
seventeen to twenty-two, and a more pleasant 
though ratW noisy and reckless set was never 
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, forming on the south-east side with 
the shallow indentation named Ter- 
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gathered togiether. In some things they -were 
peculiarly boyish; at all times they were easily 
amused. Young fellows preparing for the army 
are not naturally the most careful, and thought¬ 
ful of youths, and wherever placed, would be 
pretty sure to get into scrapes of a '^lore or 
lees serious kind. But at Honeythwaite such 
scrapes were of the less serious kind. Their 
chances of getting into debt were not frequent 
or extensive, while our head was inacli nmre easily 
able to keep a friendly eye oveir their doinga 
Scrapes of course they got into, but these chiefly 
consisted of setting their terriers at the squire’s 
rabbits on week-days, and making eyes too openly 
at the farmers’ daughters on Sundays ; or of per¬ 
haps poaching a little on neighbours’ fisheries. 
And in getting them out of such scrapes, whether 
by bribery or persuasion, our head, tairght by long 
experience, notoriously excelled. They always 
knew that however he might ‘jaw’ them after¬ 
wards, he would stand by them -while the danger 
lasted. Sometimes of course a dun from the 
county town would find his way to Iloney- 
thwaite to look up some customer whose visits 
to the said county town had latterly ceased ; but 
the sums were small, and our colony was always 
ready to help its members in such difficulties. So 
that if we sometimes could not get our supplies, 
neither could we so easily get into mischief, owing 
to our distance from civilisation. 

But as to the serious business of our lives 
there. The majority of the pupils, say twelve out 
of fifteen, were preparing for the army ; the other 
three aspired to matriculation at one of the uni¬ 
versities at some future day. Of the army pupils, i 
some were preparing for the prelimin.ary, some for 
the intermediate examination, which if I remem¬ 
ber rightly—and such details are very confusing— 
could be passed a few months after the other, and 
success in which opened the immediate road to 
Sandhurst At the time I was there the majority 
of them were preparing for the first, and several 
of them held commissions in the militia ; a fact 
which renders the later examinations a little more 
easy, but which did not seem to add much dignity 
to those gallant officers. For this preliminary, the 
subjects they were getting up were chiefly Dicta¬ 
tion, Geography, Arithmetic, French, and one or 
two other elementary ones. Dictation, as I had 
often heard, was certainly the subject which wfis 
at once the most practised and most dreaded. At 
certain times, morning and evening, the monoto¬ 
nous voice of the reader could be heard through the 
open windows of Honeythwaite, dictating to some 
of the pupils who wrote for nearly three hours a 
day. Their ideas of spelling followed the phonetic 
system so nearly, that I avoid giving examples, 
lest I should be credited with nothing save a 
fertile invention. But with all their practice on 
paper and aloud, the spelling was often too 
much for them. First the paper was looked over; 
and often a ‘ blue-piU’—as the fatal bit of paper 
that announced failure was termed—pitt an end all 


too early to suspense. And then for another Ibree 
months the dreary round had to be gone thi'ough, 
terminating very probably in another failure ; and 
so on until the fiat came forth from Ivome that 
the governor’s patience or pocket had failed; or 
equally fatal, that the candidate had passed the 
linut of age. Geography too seemed to be another 
well-nigh insurmountable obstacle; but I believe 
that the paper set was often really difficult. 

We used to get up very early in the morning, 
much to the annoyance of our officials, who were 
not themselves always punctual. Work began at 
seven o’clock; but in winter the attendance was 
irregular, the men dropping in in skirmishing 
order, few and far between. At eight we had 
breakfast; and work, resumed at nine, lasted 
until a little before one, more or less at the dis¬ 
cretion of the tutors. Then came lunch and in 
the afternoon two hours’ -n’ork, at which however, 
all did not attend. At night also two hours more, 
besides the private work which was expected, but 
seldom wa.s done. In fact, at a private tutor’s the 
pupils rarely do anything unless the tutor is look¬ 
ing over their shoulders, and even then the labour 
all falls upon him. 

When 1 first became acquainted with this cram¬ 
ming system, the number of hours devoted to 
work made me marvel. I found that nine hours 
were not thought too many for the business of the 
day; and when we consider that a senior classic, or 
rather an aspirant to such honours, would not 
consider that ho was wanting in indnstTV if he did 
seven hours’ work every day, and that at Oxford 
he who gives four hours or so a day to his books 
is considered a reading-man, this nine hours’ work 
does seem prodigious to devote daily to the acqui¬ 
sition of purely elementary knowledge. Con¬ 
sumed too with so little result, for tliese men are 
often rejected again ^nd again. The reason of 
course is plain. The fault lies not with the cram¬ 
mer, but with the material on which he ha.s to 
work. Boys of ability are not sent to a private 
tutor’.s, but as a ride manage to pass such exiunina- 
tions as lie in their way, by tlieir own elforts 
directed by school-training. The private tutor 
only gets tho.s<! of duller cajmeity, whom it is his 
duty to stniggle to polish into something like 
fitness. Sometimes of course he gets brighter 
specimens to polish ; but tliat is in cases of 
defective early efiucation, and with these it i.s that 
dictation proves such a stumbling-block. 1 have 
even heard of a crammer’s where, if report was 
to be believed, eleven hours’ work was done daily. 
Such an amount, according to old ’varsity tradi¬ 
tion, was impossible, and so it probably would be 
if men were to work all the time they sat before 
their books. But at a crammer’s, the younger 
fellows give but half their attention ; being of 
course free froni all fear of corjjoral punishment, 
and controlled by moral influence alone. Some 
of the older ones see their own interest better. 
It was a great credit nevertheless to our ‘head’ 
that he had so much control over his rather 
obstreperous pupils ; they had one and all a very 
considerable dread of being privately interviewed 
by him. 

For the intermediate examination for the army, 
a good deal of English had to be read in a 
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desultory manner. Men in for it, usually worked 
much harder than the younger ones, having Sand¬ 
hurst and a commission in full view, and encour¬ 
aged by4heir success in the preliminary. They 
had too no spelling, a name which seemed to 
cause the cheek of every army candidate to grow 
pale. 'From wheresoever they came, from Harrow, 
or Winchester, or Charterhouse, or Clieltenham, or 
from private tuition, this weary spelling seemed 
more or less defective ; nor need I say how easy it 
is to unlearn your orthography in such company, 
for in spelling, more than in other things, to 
hesitate is to be lost. 

At least one afternoon in the week W'as a half¬ 
holiday, and did not we enjoy it! If we did not 
do much work in school-hours, we certainly played 
thoroughly out of school. Our ‘head’had some 
very fair shooting in autumn, and rabbits in 
plenty when that was done. Several of the pupils 
had horses of their own, and occasionally hunted ; 
while all had dogs, white fox-terriers of course 
being the favourites. We formed too a capital 
cricket eleven ; and the vicarage-grouud.s contained 
some good lawn-tennis courts. 

On the half-holiday many would drive into the 
county town, their elaborate pensonal display ill 
suiting the primitiv<3 Honeythwaite vehicle, which 
strongly resembled what in more fashionable 
districts would he styled a ‘ butcher’s cart.’ But 
no vagaries of tlie young gentlemen at the 
vicarage would liave betrayed the neighbour¬ 
hood into the weakness of surprise; they had 
lost tliat faculty. Tlie rules of discipline were 
not of course anything like so strict us those 
of school-life, even during our schoul-tiine. The 
elder pupils, if being taken together, vrere often 
allowed to smoke as a little relaxation in the 
middle of the long morning hours, a few minutes 
being granted for tlie circle to solemnly fill and 
liglit their pipes. But this was uu irregularity 
winked at rather than allowed by our‘head,’ wliose 
manifold employments dkhnot allow him to take 
more than a small share in the actual teaching. 
One of our most pleasant times was the dinner- 
hour in the evening; and it would have been 
more pleasant still could wc have sliaken off the 
consciousness of the two hours’ work yet to he 
doue. However, we made the most of it, all meeting 
there upon an equality round the cheerful table. 
Many were the wonderful exploits that tlie terriers 
seem**'! Jto have performed that day amongst the 
rabbits and other small game. Then we all took 
a real interest in the doings of the farm and 
poultry-yard of our host and hostess ; and we 
knew all about the sick old w'omen in the parish, 
and the neetls of the choir, and the prospects of the 
bazaar; and endless chaff passed between tutors 
and pupils on the subject of early rising. Then we 
wrangled over the chances of war, all our candi¬ 
dates being selfishly interested indliat, hoping that 
hostilities would open the gates of Saiullmrst even 
to him whose spelling hail its weak moments. 
Occasionally too, perhaps, some of us had been to 
London and hack, and were enthusiastic about this 
or that play, about the Academy or the Aquarium. 
So that our dinner-table, with its happy mixture 
of local and general topics of interest, formed so 
cheerful a scene that I would fain leave it in 
your mind’s eye, without hinting at the cold, 
bleak ckss-rooms at seven a.m. ; were it not that 
you might carry away but a partial vi^w of that 


life at a country crammer’s, which so strikingly 
unites many of the features at once of the public 
school and the university, the mess-room and the 
country-house. 

I * -I -. -- - —- . - - 

THE BROADS OF EAST ANGLIA. 

The term ‘ Broads ’ is entirely provincial, and its 
application appears to he confined to Suffolk and 
Norfolk, They are extensive sheets of water for 
the most part, and are supposeil to be feeders of 
the three main rivers of the two counties—the 
Bure or North River, the Yare, and the Waveney 
—and take either the form of vast expansions of 
the river proper, or of lakes or lagoons in connec¬ 
tion therewith. Yet as they differ from lakes or 
lagoons in some essential characteristic, the term 
‘ Broad ’ appears more appropriate. They have 
in general flat and marshy borders; but many of 
them are richly wooded to the water’s edge, giving 
them a peculiarly picturesque beauty; the more 
appreciated from the contrast they afibrd to the 
extensive flat or slightly undulating fens by 
which they are surrounded. Of these Broads 
there are no fewer than fourteen in one gronp; 
and when smaller ones are included, nearly fifty 
may he counted in a comparatively circumscribed 
radius. 

All these Broad?, excepting Filbey, are open to 
fair angling ; and boats at a remarkably small 
charge are obtainable at water-side inns, such for 
instance as the EeVs Foot. Trending towards 
the north-east and passing under Acle Bridge, the 
Bure receives by far its most important tributary 
the Thurn; and the latter takes the super¬ 
fluous flow of water from no less than five 
Broads—Hickling Great Broad, five hundred acres; 
Horsey Mere, one hundred and twenty acres; 
Marthara Broad, rapidly filling in with decayed 
vegetation, seventy acres ; Heighain Sounds, one 
hundred and fifty acres ; and Whittlesea Broad, 
tifteen acres. Returning to the main river, we 
find the Bure at the confluence of the Thnrn, 
turning to the north-west; aud at about the dis- 
j tance of two miles, it receives the drainage of the 
I South Walsham and Upton Broads ; and on the 
j other side, near St Bennet’s Abbey, the river Ant 
flows in. The Ant drains Barton Broad, a noble 
sheet of water, and several small Broads, altogether 
over three hundred acres. As the river Bure 
turns still farther north-west we arrive at the out¬ 
let of the Ranworth Broad, one hundred and fifty 
acres ; while farther north are the Hoveton Small 
Broads, about eighty acres ; and then Hoveton and 1 
other Broads of greater or lesser extent 

Without entering into further details connected 
with these fine sheets of water, we will proce(^ 
to offer our readers a few words regarding their 
attractions to the angler, the naturalist, and the 
yachtsman. 

It is within the memory of middle-aged men 
that these Broads were looked upon as an angler’s 
paradise, notwithstanding the many illegitimate 
methods of fish-capture practised by others. The 
waters literally teemed with fish. Then cart or 
wherry loads of roach and bream, which went 
daily off to the coast as bait for deep-sea fishing, 
were said only to leave the necessary room to the 
remaining fish ! Fishing for pike and perch was 
pursued with ‘liggers,’ ‘trimmers,* ‘night-lines,’ 
and every *conceivable engine of destruction, it 
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they are still cut for and used in some of the 
Norfolk churches as cushions whereon to kneel-r- 
grows to four or five feet in height in soma of 
these places, and is continually adding towts bulk 
and its height by the fall of its wn dead and 
lon'^ grassy leaves. These tussocks cut down and 
bcverud laterally with a hay-knife, and their halves 
placed close together with their convex side down¬ 
wards, soon grow, adhere together, and make excel¬ 
lent and sale romb across the most boggy and 
trc'acherous land, bearing after a season or two 
ev('n the weight of a loaded cart with no more 
deflection than would be caused by the samo 
vehiede jiassing over a slight suspension-bridge. 
It will be therefore apparent that no fear need 
exist that the larger and more imjiortaut acreages 
of ivater will—at least for ages to come—be lost 
to the angler, naturalist, or sportsman; that indeed 
on the contrary, whilst turf is being cut for fuel, 
thus increasing the extent of water, such cannot 
be the case. Moreover there is, since the passing 
of the Act referred to, an earnest de-sire on the 
part of most of tlu-ir owners to preserve these 
splendid water-she<ls, as they are the peculiar 
featme of East Anglia, and constitute its principal 
piscatorial attraction. 

No one who is acquainted with the eastern 
counties can help being struck with wdiat the 
Lice Stock Journal has graphically if paradoxically 
described as ‘ the oases of waste land ’ to l)e found 
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being idly supped that no known means that 
man could dtevise conld reduce the presumed 
inexhaustible mscatorial resources of these exten¬ 
sive water-shws. But such wholesale destruction 
could not last { the Broads wore becoming rapidly 
depopnlated; and it was in vain that one inde¬ 
fatigable writer, season after season sounded the 
tocsin of alann. lie pointed out that as the 
depth of these Broads was hut on an average of 
from four to six feet, with a hard marly even 
bottom, the shoals of fish h.ad no escape or harbour 
of refuge from the net, and were gradually and 
surely being ik'pleted towards almost total auuihi- 
lation. Added to which, the poacher, knowing the 
habits of the various fish, and their seasons for 
passing to spawn, to an«l fro from river to Broad, 
could, ivith his nets, intercept and clear out in a 
single day enough to fill the hold of a barge wait¬ 
ing in some neighbouring creek to take the ill- 
gottan freight on board. When the destructive 
nature of this traffic became known, the autho¬ 
rities of the Great Eastern Railway, greatly to 
their credit, issued an order that no fresh-water 
fish would in future be conveyed over their lino 
t» bulk from these districts; and then, anti not 
until then w.os legislative interference sought for, 
to preserve the fe-w straggling undersized fi«h that 
remained in these once world-famed fresh-water 
fisheries. 

In tlie emergency, Mr Frank Buckland, the 
well-knowm naturalist, had his attention drawn 
to these Broads; and we cannot ilo better here 
than quote one single passage from his very 
exhaustive Report. He says: ‘I observed in thc'*e 
Broads where no netting was I'snjipooed) to be 
allowed, an immense number of small fry. In 
the rivers and Broads infested by the poachers I 
did not see a single fish.’ From this it will be 
evident that the passing of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Fisheries Act, by wliich these oncefumons fisheries 
are now placed under the control of a Board of 
Conservators, who have power to make r<‘gula- 
tions as to the fisheries in their counties, was 
qot passed a day too soou. 

Besides their reviving attractions for the legiti¬ 
mate angler, some of the Broads are utilised a.s 
decoys for ducks or harbours for game, their qui(*t- 
ness being seldom disturbeil; and the r<‘4sl, bul¬ 
rush, and moss having been pi-rruitted to grow, to 
die, and to fall undisturbed for years out of mind, 
the consequence is that the watery boundary is 
gradually getting more and more cireum«eribed. 

In most of tlie Brnails however, tliere is no gre.it 
anticipation of 'such filling in. In them the reed 
and the nish are found to be of too gre.at conse¬ 
quence to permit of their neglect ami waste ; and 
from them—such has been the increase of tin- 
demand since railways cotild be reached with 
facility—^the aquatic vegetation is regularly cut, 
and the proceeds sent to far-distant countiw 
for roofing, hurdle-making, bottle envelopes, 
baskets, &c. It is therefore the belief of intel¬ 
ligent natives that the mere fact of the de('.iy 
and subsidence of vegetable matter will not for 
centuries have an injurious effect in those Broads 
in which Nature is left to herself. The sphneiimm 
or bog-moss and tlie tussock {Carex iiancvlala) 

■when left undisturbed, play important parts in the | is waged against them by throwing up small 
natural reclamation of the Brfimls; and if assisted | mounds ol earth about a yard in height, ami 
by ark it is surj)ri8ing how rapidly the silting up i taking them with an unbuited trap fixed mion tiio 
may w effected. The tussock or h&ssock—for j apex, as they prefer to alight upon these hillocks 


there. Jii oriental countries the traveller journeys 
j W’<*arily ihrougli v.oht deserts, ami is pre.seutly 
j gla<hlened by the appeatance of a gri-eu spot, 
I which lies like an ishuui in the midot of an o(-eau 
I of .sand. In our eastern counties the precisely 
I opjiosite is tlie case ; one ptvs»es over liighly cnlti- 
' vated lands mile after mile, and presently finds a 
space, inclosed on all sides by stubble or roots, 
quite bare 'of any useful product. It i.s an oasis, 
an inland of waste in the midst of a sea of 
})leiity. And yet such places might lie well and 
}>n)fitably utilised for irabbit-bn-eding, provided 
that precautionary means could be devis(-d to 
pievent the animals from intruding upon the 
cultivated lands. The demand lor variety of food 
in our great cities is now so pressing, that it is 
hardly possible to bring an overjdus of rabbits 
into the m.arket; and the price.s are sullicit-utlv 
high to remunerate the wholi-sale l»reeder. If it 
would not pay a man to embark in such, a 
speculation entirely, jierluqw it might, pay a 
neiglibonring agricultnrisL tit aiM a large warren 
to Ilia farm, indeed the suggestion is apjtlicable 
not only in the eastern counties but m other 
localities where hundreds of acres are permitted 
to remain unproductive, when they nuiy be so 
readily coloni.sed. 

We cannot jtromise the naturalist that ornitho¬ 
logical baiKpiet which awaited him in these 
regions as late as 1848, when Lublwick, in his 
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Amongst 


repared us for the 
inis then not uncommon, 
other birds that once frequented those 
districts were the white-tailed eagle—-tliree of 
which Mr ljubbock has seen in flight at once — 
and the golden eagle. Falcons of the buzzard 
tribi' still frequent the district; but a deadly war 
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tather than the fiat nonsd. It is to be deplored 


onr noble birds of prey ehould be so persistently 
followed «iot only in Norfolk bat everywhere 
throughout Great JJiitain. The damage done on 
the moor or in the coverts by hawks and Mcons 
—whi^h is after all but nominal—is, in our 
opinion, quite insufficient to warrant their whole¬ 
sale destruction; which, besides depriving us of the 
most beautiful of our feathered tribes, is a wilful 
violation of the laws that govern Nature’s own 
balance. The great bustard formerly bred in the 
vicinity of the BrcHuls, and now and then we hear 
of one being shot. Their nest was made in the 
depression of the hillocks, or between the rows of 
spring corn; but the size of the bird rendering 
it a con'.picuous object from a distance, it was 
seldom allowed to breed. Again it lays but 
three eggs at most; and as these eggs arc becom¬ 
ing of more and more value to the collector, the 
doom of the bird in its wild state, like that of the 
falcons, would appear to be sealed. Mr J. E. Hart- 
ing, in a letter to the writer, says: ‘I enjoyed a 
rare treat in watching the movements of the last 
great bustard that was seen in Norfolk, of which 
I gave an account iu the Field of April 8, 1876 
a’. 413).’. 

The most facile and cheapest way to see the 
Norfolk livers and vilhiges on their banks, is to 
get on board the sailing barges (here locally 
termed wherries) when leaving any of their extreme 
destinations on Ihe Bure, Yare, or Waveney; | 
which may bo done at a veiy tiifling expen.se; 
and tlieu if the master is in a communicative j 
mood, you may learu from him all the history | 
of the AVMter^ and of the lan<l as far as the eye 
can reach. They aie usually navigated by two | 
hands, a man and a boy or the wile ol the wlierry- , 
man. For those liowever, who wouhl be their 
own nui'tcis there is no diilicnlty in hiring a lug- 
sail bc>at snilable lor sailin.', lishing, and Avater- 
fowling, A\ Inch could be tab eu anyAvheie on these 
iiver.s or any of the f’roads ; theie me no locks or 
impediments, and the tide as lar as it runs is very 
gentle. I 

Accommodation of a humble and cleanly kind 
can bo olitained at inns on the banks at convenient j 
distances. The tourist might start irom NorAvicli, 
and alter a voyage of si.\ty miles by the V’are anil 
Buie, visiting (.Ire.it Yarmouth on the Avny, find 
himsill oy Wruxliam Broad, noAV but a fcAv imimtes 
by rail Iroiu Ins ]iouit of departure. At Horning { 
Fei-y tins das-, oi boats are to be hired, and like- 
Avise at l^iriiiouth, LoAATstoft, NoiAAich; and for 
the aveney, at Bcccles you may get a really 
clean and roomy boat of say live tons, Avith cabin 
and beds for lour persons, at thiity shilling.s a 
week. The man who sails the boat will cook for 
you, if you do not prefer to do this part of the 
perlormance, and he will expect about fourteen or 
fifteen shillings a week for himself. If ♦Ms man j 
knoAVS liis business—Avhich most of them do 
thoroughly- you will ha\'e but to tell lam what [ 
extent of lime you jmrpose devoting to the cruise, | 
and he Avill so apportion the time that your lines i 
shall be cast in pleasant Avatcr-s, and the greatest 
repose and leisure passed iu the best of the scenery. 
Those Avho have gone out in such trips expecting 
to find all ‘ flat, stale, and nnj»rofiUihle,’ have 
returned .to tell in gloAving terms the pleasuriA and ' 
health they have derived from the excuftiou, and | 


how long for a second enjoyment of a like 
nature. Inde^ many gentlemen of fortune keep 
such yachts purposely for these summer treats 
alone, and it is surprising the amount of inatrue- 
tive and varied delight they get out of them year 
aflter year. 

Nothing has been said here of the rich stores 
which await the archmological student in the 
various churches, most of wMch in Norfolk and 
Suffolk are built in a style of grandeur and ampli¬ 
tude more fitted for cities and towns than vilh^s 
and hamlets. Well does Murray say: ‘A tour 
for the sake of these churches alone will prove 
one of great interest and enjoyment.’ Nor have 
we made allusion to the folk-lore which is ready 
to cheer many a winter’s evening, if the pike- 
fisher or fowler has the tact to draw forth the 
endless supplies with which almost every intelli¬ 
gent native is furnished. Sufficient however, has, 
it is hoped, been given to induce those who would 
! make themselves better acquainted Avith their 
own country, and for. whom angling has attrac¬ 
tions, to pay a vwit to the Broails of East 


Anglia. 


THE COFFEE PUBLIC-HOUSE 
MOVEMENT. 

The design of the Coffee Public-house move¬ 
ment on the part of an Association is to establish 
on self-supporting principles public-houses with¬ 
out the sale of intoxicating drinks. With a view 
to the extension of this movement, a Conference 
Avas held on the 2l3t of June 1877, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Westminster. I’apere 
Avere read shewing that Coffee Pubhe-housea, when 
opened iu suitable districts and conducted on 
sound piinciples, were largely used by working- 
people, and proved financially successful. The 
rc-iult of the Conference was the formation of the 
Coliee Public-house Association, the object of which 
is ‘ to promote the establishment on self-support¬ 
ing principles, oi public-houses without the sale of 
intoxicating ilrinks.’ This is now being done by 
diviAviiig public attention to the subject, by the 
collcition an<l dillusion of detailed information, 
and by the formation of a fund to be applied 
to the establishment and improvement of coffee 
public-houses, cither by making loans upon security 
at moderate rates ol interest, by grants, or by other 
methods. 

The Association aims at making coffee public- 
houses financially successful. When once it be¬ 
comes known tnat these establishments under 
proper management may and do yield -in every¬ 
place Avhere they arc well conducted—a fair 
return for the capital invested iu them, funds 
will be forthcoming for the extension of the move¬ 
ment. Bcside.s, money success is a very good test 
of the amount of benefit foiilerred on the people 
Avho have used coffee public-houses. That the 
houses pay, is a sign that they are supported j 
and they are supiioited because they supply a 
want in our social sy.^tem. Coliee public-houses 
have been establbheil both by individuals and by 
(Jompauies such as the Coffee Tavern Company; 
the People’s Cafe Company. The latter appears 
to be the beUer of the two plans. A Company 
if successful, may readily extend its operations, 
and Avill not lack funds for the purpose; and it 
affords an oi»l)orLumty of aiding this movement to 
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many peraoxis who would be unable or unwilling 
to contribute money to a purely charitable under¬ 
taking. It is estimated that a coffee public-house 
consisting of three small floors and kitchens can 
be established for about three hundred pounds. 

In order to appreciate the boon that these in¬ 
stitutions might confer on unnianied working¬ 
men were lodgings attached to them, we have 
only to read the Avords which Miss Nightingale 
says unmarried men constantly use when speaking 
to her in workhouse infirmaries. ‘ I live,’ they say, 
* in a miserable lodging, where I am not wanted, 
and may not poke the fire—the definition of a 
comfortable lodging is to be allowed to poke the 
fire—or even sit by the fire. I have nowhere to 
go hut to the public-house, nowhere to sit down, 
often nowhere to take my meals. We young-men 
lodgers often sleep in one room with tw’o or even 
three generations of the same family, including 
young women and girls, unless indeed Ave can 
get into the model lodging-houses. Coffee-houses 
might save us ; model lodging-houses might make 
model men of us ; nothing else Avould. As it is, 
here we are ; and hero AA'e shall be, in and out of 
this same sick ward, “ CA’ery man-Jack of us,” till 
the last time Avhen Ave come to die in it.’ Com¬ 
paratively few coffee public-houses yet established 
contain lodging-rooms; but where this has been 
done the profit is considerable. 

In some London houses, including those of the 
Coflee Tavern Company, the customers are allowed 
to bring their own chop or piece of meat to be 
cooked, and are provided Avith plate, knife and 
fork, salt and pepper, for a charge of a halfpenny. 
Hitherto this accommodation has been provided 
for working-men only at public-houses ; and it is 
greatly to be desired that coffee public-houses 
should adopt it If they do so, they Avill do 
much tOAvards stopping a fertile source of intem¬ 
perance. 

Great arc the temptations to drink Avhen artisans, 
whose Avork is at a distance from home, have no 
better dining-place than the bar of a gin-palace. 
They should be encouraged l>y all means to dine 
at coffee piAblic-houses, and the proAosions sold at 
these places should be of the best quality, aiid 
the prices charged should be as low as is consistent 
Avith making the business pay. This is especially 
the case as regards coffee, tea, and cocoa. It is 
possible that many of the customers who enter a 
coffee public-house for the first time may never 
have tasted a cup of really good coffee in tlreir 
lives ; yet nothing short of thoroughly good coffee 
or tea will furnish a satisfactory substitute for beer. 
In the usual run of coffee-houses the coffee, tea, and 
cocoa are of such poor quality as to contain scarcely 
any stimulating or nourishing properties. Where 
this is the case, men crave a stronger liquor, believ¬ 
ing they can only get it at the public-house ; and 
women soon find that the weak washy fluid sohl 
under the name of tea, or the weak and rather tliick 
decoction called ‘coffee,’ does not allay the ‘sink¬ 
ing ’ of which they complain. Yet coffee and tea 
of excellent quality, good enough to compete with 
beer or gin, may be sold with a profit at a penny 
cup, holding half a pint. In largo towns, hot 
dinners from the joint may he served Avith advun- 
tage where facilitiesj for the purpose exist. The 
profit directly realised does not correspond AvitU 
the increase of working expenses, and there is 
some risk of loss, especially until th% trade has I 


been fully established ; hut on the other hand, 
customers are attracted to the house. Cold beef 
and ham are more easily served, and should, as a 
general rule, be provided. In some hoiwes, small 
plates covered with thin slices of beef or ham are 
sold for from twopence to fourpence, and are largely 
in demand. In some of the Liverpool Coffee 
pviblic-houses, a room is set apart lor women. 
Men accompanied by their wives may use the 
Avomeu’s room, and every encouragement is given 
to men who may be disposed to bring their wives 
and children. 

Information on this important subject may be 
obtained from the Colfee Public-house Association, 
40 Charing Cross, London. From this source we 
liave ourselves been instnictod. The Association 
has lately offered a prize of two hundred pounds 
on the following subject: ‘ The providing of 

halls or other places of resort and recreation for 
the AA'orking-chusses on a scale adequate to their 
Avants; such halls to be freely opened to llie 
I)uhlic, and the urrimgement.s to include the sale 
of refreshments, but not of intoxicating drinks, 
so as to supply the requirements of the people in 
that resi>ect, and to realise a profit to meet at least 
the current expenses. By Avhom may an imdor- 
ttiking of this magnitude ho most suitably and 
effectively carried out, and upon Avhat principle ? 
Can the work best be done by private enterprise 
or benevolence, or by trustees of a public subscrip¬ 
tion I Or would it be ]»racticable for municipal or 
other public funds to be a 2 )plied to the purpos*.-, 
either by adaptation of any system now in 
tion at home or abroad, or otherwise 

We have quoted from the j>rospectn8 of this 
prize essay, as it well sets forth the ])roblem to b(r 
solved by those avIio aim at establishing houses 
tliat shall be ‘public-houses’ in the best sense 
of the term. Beer-shops and gin-naiaces sliould 
generally be called ‘ publicans’ houses,’ rather 
than ‘iiublic-houses,’ for they do not serve the 
public, but only the pijckets of their OAvners. Let 
coffee-houses be places wliere the public may be 
served instead of hindered, benefited rather than 
ruined, and let them be established througliout 
the country. ‘ One Avay,’ it has been said, ‘ of 
getting an idea of our fellow-countrymen’s miseries 
is to go ami look at their jdeasures.’ Ami imiecd 
our working-people must take their pleasure sailly 
so long as they have no better club-houses than 
those sujqdied by tlie beer-.shop. 

SONNET. 

0 JtOBLK maid ! WJicn daylight sinks to sleep. 

And weary waitini? bids me dose my eyes, 

I fear lest gloomy visions may arise, 

And drag me <loivn to that unhappy deep 
Where Love desi)airs, and Hopes and Longings weep ; 
But, ere they come, I reach a land of sighs, 

Where siglits and sounds are clad in quaintest guise, 
And where I hear soft strains of music sweep 
Among the shadows to my open ears, 

When, out of loving lips I cannot see, 

Float tender harmonie.s to dry my tears— 

With wondrous melody which comforts me. 

Destroying all the ruins of ray feaiB, 

And lulling me to happy dreams of thee. 

Wx. Laird-Clow E3. 
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THE BANK FAILURES. 

The time has come when some calm consideration 
cun be given to the trial of the directors and 
manager of the City of Glasgow Bank. The first 
thing that occ\irs to ns to say is that general 
dissatisfaction has been e.vpressed regarding the 
leniency of the sentence, wliich certainly seems 
dis]>ro|)ortionate to the magnitude of the calamity 
caused in some shape or other by the wrong-doing 
(if these officials. We were hopeful that on the 
occasion of the trial, »!xplanation.s would be offered 
Budiciont to give a connected history of the frauds 
that had been perpetrated ; but in tbis wc were 
disappointed. W(i wore likewise not without a 
hope that the panels at the bar would have 
•signified marks of contrition for having con¬ 
tributed to the min and misery of thou.sands of 
too trustful imlividuals. Yet, neither from them- 
fielve.s nor by their coun.sel, was there any such 
demonstration of feeling. From anything by 
which an opinion could be formed, they considered 
tlicmselves to be ill-used. They had no know¬ 
ledge of the issue of false balance-sheets. The 
accusation came upon them with surprise. Friends 
wliprn they produced to speak as to their char¬ 
acter represented tlu^ra as highly honourable and 
estimable beings. They were unhappily martyred 
by a course of events, over which they were 
powerless. To believe all that was averred, we 
should be driven to the conclusion that the 
deceptive documents in question were fabricated 
by some supernatural agency, of which no proper 
account could be given. That was very like the 
general bearing of the defence in this e.xtra- 
ordinary trial. Even as regards the ifrosccution 
and the summing up of the presiding judge there 
appeared a singular want of grasp—we might 
almost say an apologetic tone, strikingly at vari¬ 
ance with the crime in which the panels were 
implicated, and its consequent sorrows and suf¬ 
ferings. The jury took a more rational view 
of matters. Two of the panels were convicted 
of fabrkating and issuing false balance-sheets, and 
were condemned to eighteen months’ imprison¬ 


ment ; the others, five in number, were found 
guilty of issuing the balance-sheets with a know¬ 
ledge that they were false, and received sentence 
of eight months’ imprisonment. 

The sentence pronounced on the culprits bore 
little reference, as has been said, to the tre¬ 
mendous catastrophe which they had less or more 
produced. Tlie argument employed in justifica¬ 
tion of the amazingly lenient sentence was that 
the men at the bar had derived no personal. 
benefit from the falsifications ; what they did was 
assumedly for the benefit of the bank—that is, 
to maintain its credit. The public sense of justice 
cannot recognise this extenuation. All the persons 
implicated knew that by the disclosure of the 
truth, the bank would instantly collapse, and 
bring ruin upon them individually. Hence, there 
was a distinct selfishness in keeping up the delu¬ 
sion till the very last. Perhaps a better explana¬ 
tion of the seemingly inadequate sentence would 
be that the charge of ‘ falsehood, fraud, and wilful 
imposition,’ to which the indictment was ulti¬ 
mately restricted, was not an offence involving 
any very serious punishment by the law of 
Scotland—which law is of an old date, and per¬ 
haps never contemplated tho commission of fraud 
on a scale so gigantic. If this be the true explana¬ 
tion, it is time the law was amended. Considering 
the enormity of the offence, we venture to think, 
that under the sanctions of English law and 
administration, the result of the trial would have 
commended itself more to public approbation. 

Insufficient as the judgment of the court may 
appear, it will be enough to shew bank directors 
and managers in all time coming that something 
more is expected from them tlian a perfunc¬ 
tory discharge of their duties. As an example, 
therefore, the trial must do good. That men, 
advanced in years, wlio have hitherto lived in 
I a positiou of ease and respectability, should bo 
I reduced to an utterly impoverished condition, 

! should be marched about by police officers, seated 
in a dock like the vilest felons, immured in the 
convict ccjjls of a prison, and consigned to the 
dishonour attending a decree of conviction before 
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a high, criminal tribunal—are all circurastailces 
which we can imagine will have a salutaxy effect 
as a deterrent The plea of being ignorant of 
figures or that false balance-sheets were presented 
for signature will no longer answer. Negligence 
in the performance of assigned duties may become 
an unpardonable crime. When the commander 
of a valuable ship amuses himself playing cards 
in a dark night, and allows his vessel under 
imperfect management to drift ashore on a rock- 
bound coast, ho renders himself amenable to 
justice, and must legally suflcr the consequences, 
no matter what may he his private character. 
And BO must it be when those whose duty it is 
to conduct a precious financial undertaking leave 
' it, through selfish or fantastic indifference, to go 
to wreck amidst the breakers. 

Such are the ideas which occur in thinking of 
this momentous trial. It is not for the first time 
that bank officials have been in the hands of 
justice, for in the case of the Royal British Bank, 
a number of years ago, the law was suitably 
vindicated. Scotland, however, which has natu¬ 
rally enough been proud of its banking system, 
has been once more reminded that amidst gene¬ 
rally excellent management, there will occur, 
through an extraordinary neglect of correct prin¬ 
ciples, the most hideous di-saster. To say so may 
. be somewhat of a national downcome, but looking 


suffering will never he fully estimated. Here, 
then, within a space of twenty years three Scot¬ 
tish banks have ignominiously failed, causing an 
aggregate loss of at least twelve miUions of 
pounds, to say nothing of collateral bankruptcies 
ami the shaking of public credit. 

For many reasons, it is to be regretted that at 
the trial no explicit account was offered of the 
origin and growth of the difficulties into which 
the City of Glasgow Bank was irremediably 
plunged. How did the wrong-doing begin, how 
was it so long sustained? The final disaster is 
left without a historj% We have only scraps of 
[ information, hints here and there. This sterility 
in the narrative is a serious misfortune, not only 
as concerns literature, but the public safety. Per¬ 
haps the truth may some day come out. Mean¬ 
while, we have only the imperfectly stated fact 
that a number of years ago, the manager and 
directors of the bank at that period commenced to 
make large advances of money on interest, techni¬ 
cally ‘ credits ’ to several real or pretended iner- 
ciuililo linns, of which Glasgow offers particularly 
‘ smart ’ examples, who affected to carry on impos¬ 
ing ‘ transactions' with India, China, and else¬ 
where. 

There can be no objections to any one carrying 
on what ‘transactions’ he pleases with his own 
money ; but that simple straightforward way of 
doing business does not suit the grand order of 
financiers. Their plan is to depend wholly or 
nearly so on the loans which they can wheedle 


to what has taken place, it is l>est to speak plainly out of credulous bank officials, greedy of business 


on the subject. In every notable case of bank 
failure, the ruin has been caused by making large 
advances of money on im 2 )eriect security to pemons 
engaged in pretentions but wild speculations; 
in other w'ords, the banks wont beyond their 
means, were seduced by weak or evil-minded 
directors and managers to enter on a dangerous 
course of business. 

In a previous article we specified the failure 
of the Western Bank, a Glasgow concern, in 18&7, 
by which not only a cfipital of a million and a half 
was lost, but a call of fifty-two pounds ])cr share 
was ultimately made on the nnhapjiy shareholders. 
All creditors, as we said, were paid in full, but 
with ruiu to bundreds. This was the first memor¬ 
able break-down of the Scottish banks. Almost 
immediately, there was a fresh but not quite so 
serious a crush. It was the failure in 1858 of a 
concern called the Ediuliurgh and Glasgow Bunk', 
which issued notes, and for a time hud a lucra¬ 
tive business. The misuiana''ement xvas dreadful. 


which will make a good show of interest in the 
form of profits, cveu although the interest runs 
up beyond all liouuds, and eventually becomes 
a bad debt. These mighty financiei-s are not 
your ordinary tribe of schemers. Tliey live in 
capital style, and knowing what tells best in 
Glasgow circles, tliey assume an external garb of 
religiousness, which would be grote.s<[ue if it were 
not absolutely imiiious. ^ Whatever be their actual 
character, they have slight scrufile in emjitying 
the coffers of any bank ti.) which they pay their 
addresse.s. Possibly, they do not mean to cheat, in 
tlie vulgar sense of the word ; but their jiroceed- 
ings are unmistakably vicious. Assisted by vast 
suiii.s of borrowed money, they go like gamblers 
into the wildest enterprises ; or quite as likely go 
into no enterprises at all, but deal with eack 
other ill accommodation bills, which the silly duties 
at the bank discount for them. Such may be 


wnicu issued ii^tes, and lor a time liad a liicra- called the iuitial aspect of the City' of Glasgow 
rive business, _ The misuianagement was dreadful. Bank frauds. Pursuing the career we have faintly 
The directors imprudently jiropjied up some half- pictured, these marvellous jiiirusitc.?, with their 

dozen customers of a commonplace description with magniloquent talk of traufiiaction.s, cleared out the 
enormous loans which absorbed available means; bank. When the unfortunate establishment closed 
as an attempt to sustain the reymtation of the bank, its doors, eight cusloracrs alone had, according 
they spent nearly sixty-four thousand pounds in to late accounts, obtained money belongin'' to the 
*_rigging the market; ’ they resorted to the prac- shareholders and depositors amounting to upwards 
tice of borrowing at a heavy jiercentage ; and of six millions; while all the other customers put 
one way or other, they contrived to throw away together—men of ‘small paper’ with no bra" 
upwards of a million of money. All their schemes about transactions—were indebted little more than 
c&mc ^ nought. By the failure, whou the iloors two luillious, the bulk of which wo piesutnc is 
were closed m the suimiier of 1858, every shilling in course of payment 

‘’“b’ Juatter for The story of ruination would bo incomplete 
thaukfulnes.s was that no call was made on the were we to omit the strangest fact of all One 
shareholders. The next formidable break-down, or two of the firms that lielped to finish tlie bank 
as previously explained, was that of the City of were so sated that they relented in their exactions. 
QlMgow Lmik in 1878. What havoc it lias done They intiuiated a wish to st<.)p borrowkig anv 
IS before the world; but the amount of private mote, for they felt themselves to be hopelessly 
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bankrupt. But the manawr and directors insisted 
on their taking fresh credits. And so they were 
carried on, • making the final catastrophe inuch 
the grcitter. There is nothing to match this in 
fiction. Neiluer novelists nor dramatists have 
ever conceived the idea of parasites being coaxed 
by tkose thus preyed on to increase the intensity 
of their onslaughts. The notion of tiding over 
matters in the hope of something ‘turning up’ 
that would set all to rights, may have influenced 
the credulous officials. If there was a notion of 
this kind, it was altogether visionary. Things 
only went from bad to worse. 

From all the evidence produced, the impression 
left on the mind is that the directors and manager 
of the bank were very unfit for their position. 
Some of them avowed that they were bad at 
figures, did not understand accounts. If that be 
true, why were they there ? With one or two 
exceptions, a maundering imbecility pervaded 
the lot. Doubtless they liad inherited from pre¬ 
decessors a rotten state of affairs, but for insuffi¬ 
cient reasons they had knowingly maintained and 
aggravated the fatal legacy of falsehood. The 
honest and only right course for them to pursue 
years ago would have boon to close the doors 
and wind up the concern. The blmulering weak¬ 
ness disclosed throughout, not alone in this case, 
but as regards the other two failures above speci¬ 
fied, make it plain that men may be appointed as 
bank directors who are little better than fools. 
A nu're fitting desiguatiou for most of tlietii might 
be oriiamcntal lay-figures, dressed-up ihimmics. 
When exposed, as in (ilasguw, to a social atmo- 
spliere. compounded of a spirit of rash speculation 
along wifli Pharisaic jireteiices, Avhich seem to 
cover a inultitmle of moral imperfections, they 
serve as convenitmt iiistninK'nts to ruin the best 
financial concerns that ccmld he devised. 

J’.anks conducted on tin; reckless scale of which 
tlien* have been several examples, must ho acknow- 1 
lodged to he exceeditigiy mischievous institu- ! 
tious. Having succeeded in eslahlishing them-! 
selves, they operate- on the capital stock, and then \ 
fall upon f lie deposits, rraclically, they are a decoy j 
for gatliering money Hint may he squandered in ' 
large sums amotig a iiarcel of needy adventurers, ; 
who affect to c.arry on some kind of grand business i 
with fondgn ])arts, and require to be fostered! 
with credits. It is trite to observe that the spend- i 
ing < sillier i)Coplc’s money on persons of this ; 
cpiality inflicts a serious damage on regular busi- ! 
mss, and materially aids in bringing on a corn-! 
morcial crisis such as that which the country is ■ 
now helplessly passing through. In short, the j 
over-inflation of trade tlirough the agency of mis- ! 
conducted hanks and discount houses, has become I 
one of the notorious evils of the age, and calls f or 
a peremptory check. 

On other grounds, we protest with all our might 
against the scandalous practice of efleonraging 
rash and penniless speculators with copious hank 
credits. It is a cruel wrong thus to braar down 
honestly ac<]uired means through the sheer force 
of loaned capital. It is most unfair towards indi¬ 
viduals who, by a course of thrift and industry, 
have toiled through long years to rear a business 
on a financially sound basis, and who in the end of 
the day find themselves outatiipped by men who 
probab^ never earned a sixpence, but possessed 
the art of procuring advances of hundreds of thou¬ 


sands of pounds from bankers. Against this 
miscellaneous tribe of pampered adventurem, the 
honest part of the business world has no chance. 
Obviously, crops of speculators are reared, who 
with nothing to lose, systematically batten on 
the means which the more soberly disposed in 
the general community have un.suspiciousfy placed 
within their reach. Of course, a time arrives 
when extravagant lenders and borrowers are over¬ 
whelmed in a common ruin. Propped-up firms 
which should have never been in existence, are 
seen to topple over by the dozen. Eumours of 
bankruptcy are heard of on all hands. A sombre 
feeling broods over fthe trade of the country. 
In every dwelling there is the sorrowful feeling 
of domestic calamity. Anything like festivity or 
amusement is proscribed as almost sinful, or at 
least greatly out of place. But what does all this 
signify to the speculators who have devoured 
millions of money in their mad or whimsical 
projects 1 They go coolly into liquidation, and 
not a pin the worse, they arc ready for a fresh 
start. Deterioration of character does not count 
for much. One of Burns’s heroes complacently 
sings; ‘ Let them prate about decorum wdio 
have characters to lose,’ The only loss in these 
catastrophe.^ falls crushingly on the shareholders 
and depositors whose cash was sunk in the 
vortex of credits which for a time mamtained 
the deceptive glitter of general prosperity. Who 
will not say that for these depravities a certain 
order of bankers—fortunately, they are not all 
alike—have much to answer for ? 

By shaking public confidence, the discreditable 
break-down of the City of Glasgow Bank led to 
the stoppage of some other banks in Scotland and 
England. We need only particularise the Cale¬ 
donian Bank at Inverncs.s, Fenton’s Bank at 
Rochdale, the West of England and South Wales 
Bank at Bristol, the Cornish Bank, and the 
Chesterfield and North Derbyshire Bank; the mis¬ 
management of this last concern being on a minia¬ 
ture scale that of the City of Glasgow. Of these 
various disasters, the one which excited the most 
sympathy ivas the Caledonian Bank. Managed 
prudently, and justly appreciated within the 
sphere of its operations, it unfortunately pos¬ 
sessed four shares in the City of Glasgow Bank, 
which it had indiscreetly accepted as security for 
an a<lvance, and thi.s imperilled its capital and 
resources. To Avhat extent it may he called on 
as a contributory is not as yet ascertained. Mean¬ 
while this respectable concern sulfers a paralysis. 
We could mourn in agony over the misery which 
is experienced down into the depths of society 
by the shareholders of the City of Glasgow 
Bank and their families. 

The calls made by the liquidators of the 
bank are unfortunately not limited to those who ’ 
were shareholders on their own account and 
had participated in dividends, but have been 
extended to a large number of individuals who 
gratuitously acted as trustees for the benefit of 
xvidows and children under specific settlements. 
The extreme hardship of making trustees liable 
as contributories, has invoked much sympathy, 
and at once suggests the painful reflection, 
that in future few persons will accept the 
position of a trustee in administering the estate 
of a decc#sed friend. Certainly, it will hence¬ 
forth behove trustees for their own safety td 
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see that none of the property placed iirider 
their charge consists of shares in t)ank8 of un¬ 
limited liability. In determining the degree of 
responsibility of trustees regi.stered in the books 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, the First Division of 
the Court of Session has laboured with an energy 
and soundness of judgment that claim the higliest 
praise. If the decisions have not in all cases com¬ 
manded private or public approval, the state of the 
law is at fault, and will require attention. No ca; 
post facto law, however, could mitigate the suffer¬ 
ings of those who by existing circumstances are 
li^le as contributories. 

The effects of the failure of the bank, w’hether 
as regards ordinary shareholders or representative 
trustees, cau be but faintly pictured by persons at 
a distance. The Relief Fund formed by public 
subscription to succour the women, children, and 
others who have been stripped of their all, accord¬ 
ing to the latest reports amounts to about three j 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds. It is to be \ 
regretted that some well-meaning but inconsiderate | 
individuals projected the rai.sing .several millions | 
by means of a lottery for the benefit of the share-1 
holders. As might have been foreseen, this [ 
essentially demoralising project was so repug¬ 
nant to public feeling, aud so objectionable on the 
score of illegality, that it was very properly aban- | 
doned.* A more recent and more reputable project 
is that of a joint-stock company, entitled the ‘ City 
of Glasgow Bank Aid Association (Limited),’ with \ 
a capital of a million in ten-pound .shares, and | 
whose object is to purchase the asset-s and obliga- j 
tions of the bank at a discount, with the view of i 
dealing in them in such a way as to afford relief j 
to the shareholders. Of the probable success of j 
this benevolent scheme it would be to ■ 

speak. Much information is yet required. Until i 
tne period W'c write (middle of February), no j 
statement of any practical value has been offered I 
respecting the varied assets of the bank, nor of; 
the amount of shortcoming after jiayinent of 
the first call. No one can tell who are the j 
creditors or the precise nature of tlieir claims ; 
neither arc there any trustw'orthy explanations con-' 
cerning the parties who will be held legally 
responsible as debtors should the present contrib- j 
utories fail in discharging their obligations. For i 
example, in such a contingency, what is to lie | 
the position of the shareliohiers of the Caledonian j 
Bank, and also of those who held shares in the 
City of Glasgow Bank any time during the twelve 
months previous to its stoppage, but sold out 
before that event ? On these and some other 
points, satisfactory information is required, and I 


we pointed out that the blame of the.se terrible 
bank disasters rests primarily on the share¬ 
holders, who usually, so long as they arc buoyed 
up with a good dividend, give themselves little 
trouble in looking into the proceedings of directors 
or in analysing balance-sheets. Yet, as matters 
exist, shareholders are awkwardly situated. Unless 
they were to take a stand en masse, which might 

* In a future paper, we shall more fully refer to tlii.s 
abortive proposal, and take the opportunity of offering 
some pi:rsonal recollections of the State Lotteries in tlu> 
earlier part of the present century, with the’r attendant 
domestic ruin aud general demoralisation. 


seriously injure or bring down the concern, they 
could perhaps bo outvoted by proxies held by 
the director, and any challenge of mismanagement 
would be unavailing. It is therefore inafportant, 
as has been suggested, tliat shareholders and credi¬ 
tors generally ought in the first place to look 
carefully to the character and social surroundings 
of directors. If there be a suspicion of things 
being amiss in that quarter, let no one have any¬ 
thing to do with the bank, whether as shareholders 
or depositors. Lot it be shunned as if it were 
the plague. "We fear, however, on looking to 
the ignorance and carelessness that prevail in 
spite of all admonitions, and also to the easy 
way in which people are apt to be imposed on, 
that to put matters on a satisfactory footing, it 
will bo necessary for legislation to interpo.se some 
decisive chocks on the management of banks in 
every part of the United Kingdom ; at least to 
the extent of authoritatively auditing balance- 
sheets, and ascertaining the actual amount of 
valid securities that are held. After what has 
taken i)lace, and also after obsorviiig the unsatis¬ 
factory meagreness of detail in most annual bank- 
statements, such a degree of wholesoiiu; interfer¬ 
ence could hardly be comi>kuued of. The law 
apjwints oHicers of health to prevent the adultera¬ 
tion of food, vhy may it not try to prevent the 
fraudulent adulteration of b-alance-shects ? The 
public, wc think, are prepared to support any 
well-con.'^idercd measure for eH'cctiug a compre- 
lieusive Reform in Banking. w. c. 

YOUNG LORD rEXRlTH. 

CHAPT ER XIII.—«.vrFLK D. 

The superintendent of the Treport police, tall, 
.stolid, and angular, a uiati who was stiff enough 
of gait anil bearing to have been mistaken for 
some curious automaton neatly turned by the 
lathe and animated by clock-work, looked at Hugh, 
and Hugh looked at him. 

‘Tliis won’t do, you know,’ said the officer, 
with a shake of the head that was meant to be 
sagacious ; and Hugh Ashton assented by a cordial 
nod, albeit he began to fear that the sujK’rintend- 
ent’s inojtportiuic api)e'irance on tlio scene had for 
ever dried uj) the sluggishly flowing springs of 
Mr Treloar’s coimuumcativone.ss. He w;is himself 
half-inclined to be angry with this lineal dc.scend- 
ant of Dogberry, whose starched manners and 
brusque address had checked the welcome revela¬ 
tion that had .seemed to be trembling on the lips of 
Giles Treloar, licensed becr-.sellor. But after all, 
the wooden official was merely doing hLs duty in a 
wooden way, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect a tiny townette such as Treport to engage 
as the chief of its police a man of tact as well as 
energy. 

‘ This won’t do ! ’ repeated the superintendent, 
encouraged by Hugh’s nod ; and then he marched 
double-quick to the door, as rigidly erect astliough 
he had been a soldier advancing under fire, and 
knocked smartly on the blistered panels. ‘This 
won’t do, Mr treloar!' he said in peremptory 
tones. ‘ It ’.s the authorities; and you are a 
publican, you are, and I will come in.’ 

From the interior of the dismal dwelling, Mr 
Treloar, emboldened by the impregnability of his 
barred and bolted door, and fully imbued with the 
constitutional doctrine that an iSnglishman’s house 
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is his castle, was heard, like an imprisoned Titan 
the worse for liquor, to howl forth hideons impreca¬ 
tions on the besiegers, coupled with direful tiireats 
as to life anatomical inconveniences to which those 
misguided persons should be put, in case the bait¬ 
ing process were longer continued. And from 
broken casements above, grim heads, niale and* 
female, were thrust forth to peer at the intruders, 
and tliere were mutterings of bad language, as if 
all Alsatia were about to break loose. 

‘ This won’t do ! ’ repeated the superintendent— 
repetition has been a trick of dull people from 
Queen Anne downwards ; but when he had pro¬ 
mulgated the opinion that it would not do, he was 
fairly at a nonplus. There are things unusual 
and things illegal, to wliich, at times and under the 

{ )res.sure of necessity, even a superintendent in 
)raided surtout, and with eight helmeted con¬ 
stables and a bestriped sergeant at his orders, must 
submit. Giles Treloar was clearly in the wrong. 
He had that shadowy but formidable impersonation 
the Law against him. He could, by a competent 
authority, be fined all sorts of sums for all sorts of 
things—for profane swearing, which is an expen¬ 
sive vice, and costs the swearer live shillings, if 
strictly dealt with, per oatli—for keeping a dis¬ 
orderly house, and for refusing admittance to the 
police*. 

Ihit for the moment Giles Treloar, landlord of 
sturdy beggars and patron of mendicants, tramps, 
inaliiigerens, impostors, and progging Abram-men, 
as the old statute used to call them, was prnnti- 
eally victorious. Ilis house 'H'as his castle. The 
superintend(.‘nt, who had nothing but moral force 
to back him, turned with disgust to Hugh. ‘He 
be a bitter Viad f)ue ! ’ said the superintendent, 
sacrificing grammar for the sake- of emphasis; ‘tliat 
he be ! But llicrc's a Licensing Day ! ’ he added 
triumphantly, as anticipating the happy moment 
when Giles Treloar’s signboard should be wrenched 
from the rusty nails that held it, and one rulfian 
the less should sell aciulterated l;eer to Her 
Majesty’s liege subjects. 

But this was cold comfort to Hugh Ashton, who 
had no insulted .authority to vindicate, and who 
cared notliing as to the future chastisement that 
might await the gipsy’s host, if once he himself 
could gain an inkling of the gipsy’.s w’hcre- 


cared nothing as to the future chastisement that 
might await the gipsy’s Itusl, if once he himself 
could gain an inkling of the gipsy’.s w’hcre- 
abouts, 

.‘1 don’t see,’ said the superintendent, in dud- 
gcoi j ‘wh.at we have to stop fi>r.’ In his profes¬ 
sional anger, lu; seemed to include Hugh with 
himself, probably considering tlu^ young com¬ 
mander of the Western Maid as a fellow-sufi'erer 
from the conturaac}'' of Giles the mutineer. Hugh 
assented ; and the two invaders of tlie bli.s.sful 
demesne of Mr Treloar retreated together from 
within the rotten puling, much derided by the 
squalid outlookers from the shattered windows. 


Thus much of the superintendent’s speech 
Hugh did ho.ar, but the rest was lost to him, 
and he had trouble enough to induce his irate 
companion to speak on any other subject than the 
misdeeds of peccant Giles 'Treloar. 

‘A tramps’ house, that gives me more trouble 
than any crib in our limits,’ said the fuming chief 
of thes police. ‘ How the justices c^cr came to 
grant the beer license, I can’t think, though they 


\did, refuse the spirits. But he’s a bad lot, that 
I Treloar—a bad lot. Was up in London, and in 
the ring; no real prize-fighter, but one of those 
that .sell a fight, drop at every blow, and betray 
the flats who bet upon them, for a brace of sovs, 
sometimes. Been for short terms maintained at 
Her MajestYs cost. Wish it had been for long 
terms.—^You’re no Cornishman, I see sir, any 
more than myself.’ 

‘ I have hardly been three days in Cornwall. I 
come from Wales, though not a Welshman born ; 
and I command a steamer here, the Western Maid,' 
rejoined Hugh, smiling; ‘thanks to my kind friend 
Lady Larpent.’ 

‘Then, Captain, I have heard of you,'said the 
superintendent, putting, in military fashion, two 
stiff fingers stiffly up to his hard hat. ‘And I 
wish to be civil, I am sure, to a friend of Lady 
Larpent’s. She was sharp with me to-day, she 
was ; but then iny Lady—I don’t mind saying in 
confidence to you—has a temper. And “dolt” is a 
strong expression. A lady of property and influ¬ 
ence hasn’t need to pick her words, of course, but 
“ dolt ” is a strong expression.’ 

Lady Larpent’s vivacity of language evidently 
rankled in the policeman’s mind, and the more so 
that he felt a sense of injury in the very fact that 
an inmate of Llosthuel Court should have been 
subjected to violence or threats. 

‘ You see,’ .said tlie superintendent, becoming 
confidential, ‘this is a queer county, and has got 
its ways. Tliat people thieve a hit, I can’t deny. 
].5ut sober, that they are, right sober, A drink of 
milk, and a sermon in chajiel, and a hymn, and 
there you have your Cornishman! He don’t get 
intoxicated and obstruct thoroughfares, not he. 
The worst of the tramps don’t go west of Ply¬ 
mouth. It’s wonderful! violence on the Queen’s 
high-road here; and it took Ghost Nan or Gipsy 
Nan to offer it.’ 

‘1 saw the person of whom you speak this 
morning. I interfered, indeed, to protect Miss 
Slaiihope, Lady Larpent’s niece as I understand, 
from her wild talk and furious gestures. Do you 
know where she comes from, or who she is, Mr 
Superintendent 1 ’ 

‘The police generally know something about 
these waggabones,’ replied the official consequen¬ 
tially ; ‘ liut. Captain Ashton, I do not know as 
mucii as I could wish about the party in question, 
or slie .should sec, not for the first time, what tho 
inside of Bodmin Jail looks like. A previou.s 
conviction docs tell, .somehow, with tho bench.’ 

There wjis not much that was definite to be 
extracted from the chief of the local constabulary 
with reference to the antocodeuts or habits of 
Ghost Nan. It was a year or more since she had 
visited Treport. She was justly regarded as a 
woman of desperate character, and if not mad, 
was at all events not far removed from the border¬ 
line of insanity. She had been in prisons and in 
asylums, and was rumoured to have been a thorn 
in the flesh and a vexation to the spirit of con¬ 
stituted authorities in every shire of the West. 
Where she came from, nobody knew. There were 
some who believed her not to be really a gipsy, 
though she gained lier livelihood for the moet 
part as gip.sies do, by telling fortunes to silly 
servant-maids. Fortune-telling being too preca¬ 
rious a profession on whicli to rely alone, Ghost 
Nan was supposed to eke out the profits of her 
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jOTtended knowledge of the future by various 
i^ht-fineered pnujtices, such os the etealing of 
Imen left to dry, the uttering of leaden shillings 
and bad half-crowns^ and an occasional raid on a 
hen-roost 

Where the vagrant now was, the superintendent 
of the Treport police confessed to be a riddle 
beyond his solving. From information he had 
received, he said—employing the formula dear to j 
the uniformed protectors of our social order—she 
had not left the town by the London Road, or the 
Land’s End Road, or the road leading to Caratow 
Churchtown. Constables on their beats had been 
able to tell their superior that much. On the 
other hand, there were lanes, such as Holloway 
itself, by which the wanderer could easily have 
quitted Treport unseen and unchallenged. A 
person ‘ known to the police,’ and whom unchari¬ 
table neighbours eyed askance and described as a 
common informer, whom the superintendent had 
consulted, and from whom ho had learned that 
Ghost Nan was of late a guest at Mr Treloar's 
ill-savoured hostelry, had added the further tid¬ 
ings : ‘ She’s flitted, though ; ’ and the superin¬ 
tendent had scarcely exj)ected to find the bird 
of prey he sought, still in its temporary nest at 
Giles Treloar’s. 

It was getting to be twilight when Hugh parted 
from his new acquaintance at the comer of the 
quay, and went on board his vessel, lying at 
her moorings. There was routine work to be- 
done there, dull but necessary—the inspection of 
ropes and sails, of cables and coal-bunkers, the 
stowing away of stores, and a consultation witli i 
Long Michael as to the morrow's labours. Hugli 
had not come down to Treport to eat the bread 
of idleness, and he was anxious to be afloat and 
busy. ‘Quite right, Cap.,’ said the mate, cheer¬ 
fully. ‘We’re not likely to sit with our bauds 
folded, not we, now there’s a spell of calm, ami 
lots of big ships waiting for a breeze until they ’re 
tired of it, and so signal for a tug. Aiui when 
weather comes later, we’ll have the salvage to 
keep us alive,’ added the honest fellow, himself | 
as soft-hearted as a woman, but who had learned { 
from childhood to regard wrecks as a legitimate 
source of profit to those who toiled to save life 
gratis, and property for a reward. But all this time 
Hugh had an uneasy feeling that he had Jet slip an 
opportunity which luight never recur, of eli'ectiug 
the object to which, beside his father’s grave at 
!^la, he had vou'ed to devote the best energies of 
his life. 

MONT DORE: 

. A FBENCH SANATOKiaM. 

To those who suffer from pulmonary complaints, 
the following article descriptive of a Sanatorium 
, in France, wip be of peculiar interest. The corre¬ 
spondent to whom we are indebted for the paper, 
is well known to n^ and as he writes from 
personal experience, his statements may be relied I 
on as authentic in every particular. j 

After suffering from a chest complaint for j 
several years, aiid deriving little or no benefit j 
from ordinary prescriptions, I went, by the a<]vi(;o j 
of a Swiss physician, to the mineral springs of j 
Mont Dote, in Auvergne, a central part of France, i 
noted for its volcanic mountains, but (rom wliich i 
all volcanic activity has long since ceased. Mout j 


Dore is situated some three thousand feet above 
the sea, in the highest part of the valley of the 
Dordogne. The Pic-de-Sancy, six thousand feet 
high, closes the valley to the south, llhere are 
other hardly less famous springs of & similar char¬ 
acter in the neighbourhood, as those of Bour- 
boule, lower down the valley, which are strongly 
arsenical, and are resorted to by scrofulous 
patients ; and those of Royat, nearer to Cler¬ 
mont The scenery of the district resembles that 
of Derbyshire, but is on a much larger scale, more 
picturesque, the mountains more peaked, and the 
ravines more precipitous. There is consequently 
abundant ground for the recreation of tourists and 
the more healthy companions of invalids who are 
unable to come hero unattended. This is really 
an important consideration, as it would enable 
English patients to come here in the holiday 
month of August—one of the best for tbe cure—in 
company of friends to whom healthful out-of-door 
enjoyment at that season Is indispensable. 

Tlie mineral waters are of very ancient cele¬ 
brity. They were made use of by the Gauls 
many centuries before the coming of the Romans, 
as was demonstrated in 1823 by excavatiims made 
beneath the constructions of the latter. Tlie 
Romans forme<l a considerable thermal establish¬ 
ment at Mout Dore; and the inaguiliceru-c. of some, 
of their eilificos is alte.sted to this day by many 
fine arcliitectnral fragments collected in the little 
park of the village; nor ilid they leave their gods 
belli ml them, or fail to erect their altars and 
temples. That such constructions shouM have been 
made in a jilaeo which can Ihj resorted to with 
safety only in the short interval between the 
middle of June and the middle of Sei>tember, 
proves the high estimation in which the waters 
were hcM. Jn winter, the country is buried in 
snow for six months, and spring and autumn are 
little more than names. I'he waters rise from the 
basaltic rock, of which there are some splendid 
specimena in the vicinity. On the coach road from 
(.‘lermont there is a specially fine mountain of 
pure, biisaltic columns i'rom l<asi; to summit. It is 
by the angles of tiic.se ctdumns that the water i.s 
supposed to rise in tine threads till it tituls its way 
gradually to some freer outlet. 'I'liere are in ail 
eight sources, in two of which the wahw i.s odd, 
and is u.sed for bottling for exportation ; the olliors 
have a temperature of one hundrC’d ami three 
to one hundred and six degrees Fahrenli/3it. Of 
the warm springs, the Madedeiue, or as it i.s also 
called the Bertrand—from the celebrated doctor of 
that name, whose investigations did so much to 
reduce to a scientific course the u.sc of the waters— 
is the mo.st important, from the quantity it <iis- 
charges—not less than one hundred imperial quarts 
per minute. But the source that i.s for various 
rea-soiiH the most interesting is the Cmsar. You 
ascend to it from the top of tbe building under 
which the other .springs i.ssue, and you have before 
you, under the sloping columns of the projecting 
ba.siilt, a .small door in the rock surmonnteil by a 
cornice of Roman construction. On entering, yon 
find yourself in a circular vaulted chamlier some 
three ])aces in diameter, also of Roman architec¬ 
ture, of w'hicii the clo.sely cemented stones are as 
perfect as on the day they were laid. Tlirough a 
s(]uare opening in the floor the water bubbles up 
in a troubled manner into a small circular stone 
basin, now concealed below the pavement—the 
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very bath in which some Eoman Csesar may have 
bathed. A good deal of carbonic acid gas ia given 
off in the steam of the water, and a lighted match 
ia instajjjtly extinguished by it. 

Here at Mont Dore we have a perennial 
Bethesdal Pool, which(a beneficent Power has kept 
ever flowing two thousand years or more ; and all 
that is wanted is, as in the original Bethesda, 
some one with knowledge to put the sufferers 
into it. 

We will now pass on to the last and the really 
important part of this description, ihe method of 
the cure. It may be proper to observe here, that 
although the treatment of pulmonary affections is 
the only one described, the Mont Dore waters 
are not less efficacious ibr many others, such as 
rheumatism, paralysis, internal complaints, chlo¬ 
rosis, scrofula, anema, and affections of the joints. 
For the treatment of these there are, besides the 
baths, various kinds of douches. But how about 
that citadel of pulmonary disease, the secret cell of 
the lung itself, and the attenuated bronchial tube ? 
How shall the healing properties of the water be 
made to enter these ( Or as a preliminary ques¬ 
tion, it may be asked, have the waters really any 
properties tliat are healing when brought into 
contact by any contrivance with these diseased 
surfaces ? The latter question is of course the 
one whicli we desire to have first answered ; and 
the merit of first asking and then answering it is 
due to Dr Michel Bertrand (in 1823), after whom, 
the principal spring is now gratefully surnamed. 
He answered it by the best of all answers, the 
practical one ; he made the waters enter the lung- 
cells and the bronchial tubes by introducing the 
patients into a room filled with vapour from the 
waters artificially heated; and the results settled the 
question. And yet it w'as not thoroughly settled ; 
tlie answer was an empirical one, and science 
requires something more. Patients -were always 
grumbling and doubting, and they said: ‘We don’t 
believe there are any nvneral properties in this 
.stea’.n ; it is mere aqueous vapour.’ But chemical 
analysis was equal to the occasion; a7id tlie labours 
of iJr Pierre Bertrand in 185() and Dr Thenard in 
1851 placed it beyond all further doubt that the 
va])our contains all the principal constituents of 
the water. These results were subsequently con¬ 
firmed by Monsieur Lefort, who adds that the 
waters of Mont Dore are in conditions the most 
faVonrable for yielding up to the aqueous vapour 
tho larger part of the iirseniate of soda which 
c nstitutes the main element of their curative 
properties. 

But no description of Mont Dore would be 
complete without some account of the actual pro¬ 
cess of tho treatment. This, though relieved by a 
certain picturesqueness, is not a little fatiguing, 
and needs to be pursued under good advice and 
inspection. The patient is fetched out of bed at 
one of the small hours of tho morning, as the 
doctor may advise, or as he may be fortunate in 
securing his turn for the use of the baths. For 
bathing, the establishment is open at two ; and for 
inhalation and the use of imlverised water, at 
three o’clock. From this up to eight or nine, the 
little square of the village, of which tho thermal 
establislxments form two sides, is alive with small 
wooden boxes or sedans carried l.>y two porters, 
and with the more hardy patients hurrying to and 
fro in the strange co.stumo approprhite for the 
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purpose. This consists of flannel paptaloons with 
feet to them, which you thrust into wooden ^bot8; 
a flannel waistcoat, a flannel capote wth a hood 
to it, and as many other external wraps as you 
may think npeessary for the transit. 

When brought out, you must not loiter to yawn 
or rub your eyes. The porters have no time to 
wait. It is their harvest season, and they have 
twenty other courses to run. You plunge into your 
pantaloons, then into your sabots, and then pitch on 
as well as you can your other wraps, tumble down 
the stairs, are slammed into your sedan, and are 
hurried oft' at a trot, like some horrid thing 
rapidly to be got rid of, to the bath-house. Tho 
early hour, the dim light, the smallness and rough¬ 
ness of the box which confines you, and the feeling 
that for the time you have lost all control over 
your own movements, give you at first a strange 
feeling, half awe half amusement. You are to 
undergo something you have never undergone 
before. You wonder perhaps if it was in this way 
ietircs de cachet for the Bastille were served, or 
victims of the inquisition, or objects of suspicion 
in a Turkish seraglio on their way to the Bos¬ 
phorus. But the hotels are all so closely clustered 
round tho baths that yon have but little time for 
such horrid dreams. Your sedan is stopped at the 
spring for your first draught of water ; and then 
you are hurried to the Salle d’Aspiration, and let 
out into a sort of vestry or anteroou]^ where you 
leave your wraps, and at once enter the vapour- 
room. The iron door is slammed behind vou. 
with a jar which implies that it is to be kept shut^ 
and that you are a prisoner. 

A prisoner you are. You see yourself—and 
at first, for the steam, you see little else—in the 
company of some eighty or a hundred convicts, 
all in costume of flannel pantalooUs, flannel 
waistcoat, and sabots. Each must undeigo his 
allotted term, not, as under the beneficent 
arrangements of Portland or Dartmoor, with 
the pleasing prospect of its being shortened, but 
with the dismal certainty of its being gradually 
prolonged till it has reached tho full stretch of 
endurance which your case reemires. The tempera¬ 
ture is about ninety degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
side-rooms are a trifle cooler. There are a few 
chairs down the centre of the rooms; but the 
majority of the patients walk round and round in 
twos and threes, all in one direction, as if this 
were pait of their sentence, the space being too 
limited for erratic movements. The various 
physicians enter from time to time and exchange 
a tew words with their patients. Through a small 
glazed aperture, the clock outside is visible ; and 
from time to time as the patients tire, they consult 
it, and few care to prolong their appointed time. 
When it is up, you quickly change your wet 
flannel, put on your wraps—now more than ever 
necessary—seize the first empty sedan, take your 
second draught at the spring, and then home to 
bed. 

Here follows the j)leasantest part of the process. 
.Jeanette stamls ready by the chamber-door 
w’anning-pan in hand. Jeanette never fails. It is 
Jeanette’s liarve.st-time also, poor thing ! and her 
warming-pan would not, I hope, be too large ibr the 
sous that it brings l:er during the season. Do not 
laugh, reader, at my getting >vavm on the subject, 
or speak disrespectfully of warming-pans till you 
have tried the cure at Mont Dore; and then I am 

• -. ^ 
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sure you won’t do so. The process at the baths, And now another arid a jnost jiainfu! thou'jlit 
the temperature, the load of flannels, the din of beffau to occupy my mind. 1 had joined the iwi- 
voices, and the trouip of sabots on the stone pave- nient I was at present aUacUed to ab ait three 
jnent, and the final jolting home, with the pull months before. How a commission m it Wapnwied 
up'Stairs, to a person, remember, ‘ with bellows to to be ofl’ered to me at the time, I had neV'T clearly 
mend,’leave barely strength enough to step into understood; but m I considered the in dter, an 
bed. But then, as your feet reach the warm place unguarded expression of my aunts that I chaficcd 
piefflaied for them by Jeanette, a new life seems to recollect, gave me some ground to sasi>«ct tluit 
to I# ia»^h your veins, and you fed Major Barrett being aware that th» regiment 

To return to the treatment yet to be under- would be ordered for foreign service, had had 


to flow through your veins, and you feel very grate- Major Barrett being aware that inie remment 
li: To return to the treatment yet to be under- would be ordered for foreign service, had had 
r iwttfeL After being thus made a muffin of for a some hand in arranging my appomtineat And 


l(mger or shorter according to your hour for now his lengthened stay at Killalla Castle be^n to 
' l^ng fetched out, you get up to a French dejefiner appear in a new light. Suppose that he had divined 
of six or seven courses at the early hour of ten or how matters stood between Clara and me, and that 

« .^0 . .t r_*_ _T 4 >a. miA A v>4«m1 Aft/) ttf\ 


half-past, having, as I was nearly fo; 
say, drunk your third gloss of water. 

•_ xv _ _-i*. 


in the afternoon, still a little more water, and a to India; then certainly it w’as to be exacted that 
foot-bath of six or seven minutes in the water of he should do his best to prevent a declaration of 
the spring, as it flows hot and fresh from the love on my part, which he of course fore^w I 
rock, and vou are finished for the day. should naturally under the circumstances desire to 


every morning till the twenty days, which is the It was with such thoughts in my mind that I 
extreme limit, or some shorter time, is completed, steered the Fairy round tiie iiiugnificent clifls on 
by which, if not ‘ cured,’ you are at anyrate suffl- the south-east extremity of Iiiuismore, fully deter- 
ciently ‘ pickled’ j mined to do all that lay in iny power to bring 

For incipient stages of pulmonary disease there j about an understanding with my cousin, to neglect 
can be no doubt of perfect cures being fre<[uently | no opportunity that sliouUl occur, and to pusli to 
effected. For old and chronic cases, griait and ' the very utmost any advantage that fortune should 
durable effects are produced, though in almost all j offer. 


way of .spending a hot three weeks of the summer, j in my boat, and then the rest would be easy. Ibit 
whilst they lay up strength for the winter. ; to succeed in this 1 must reach the South <,'ove, 

I have not ]>retendod to speak of other than | the only anchorage, us soon as llu; I 'uiH/jm’. For 
pulmonary affections; but for these I should be j the last hour 1 bail seen nothing of Major J’.arrelf» 
glad to make it known that at Mont Dore there is : yacht, the island being between us. It was lliere- 
a perennial Pool of Bctliesda. i foie with considerable suspense that I waitcil as 

--: the Fairy stole round Skart Head, the high ]>oint 

THAT DAY ON INNISMORE. ! that concealed the bay. The cliffs at 

, , , 1 each side oi tiie little liarbour, the onlv one, such 

CHAPTEE ni.-‘ THAT ’,5 THE POLLGLASHAN.’ j,, ^ ^he island posseSSCCS, Welu too high 

Asm now I had leisure to consider what I should | to allow a yacht’s masts to bo seen above them, 
say to Clara were I so fortunate as to be able to ! As 1 then rounded the pi'int, 1 ca.st an anxious 
speak with her alone. At anyrate I would declare | glance in front. No sign of the IVwajHrc. ‘Ala.s,’ 
iny love. A little while before, the very thought j I thought, ‘after all slie must have beaten us, .and 
of making such a declaration would have filled me | be in the bay.’ Another moment and the bay 
with trepidation ; but somehow the last few days | itself was opened out. But no! She was not tliere. 
had wrought a change in me. I knew that now I j And then as the helm was put down, and we 
should not hesitate or ivant for words to express j glided up into the cove and the anchor was lot go, 
my feelings. I should be eloquent enough ; for | 1 turned round just in time to see the Vampirt-'i 
was it not a matter to me of life and death—nay it j liowsprit appearing beyond the wali-iiko cliff on 
was more. It was on the one hand a life of happi- tlie left hand of the buy. 

ness the greatest that I could imagine, and on the So far Fortune had stood my friend ; and now a 
other a life without a purpose or a hope—a life conjunction of circumstances very trifling in them- 
that seemed to be worse than death! But tiieu selves, but, as it soon turned out, inijiortant 
would it be enough merely to confess iny love j enough in their consequences, gave me another 
and ask for Clara’s in retuni ? I was about to be j advanta.ge. The light breeze of the morning was 
absent for years; should I not therefore urge her i dying away ;'for the last half-hour it had been 
to give me some pledge ? Might I not ask her to ! fitful and- uncertain, and now the uater liad 
kneel down with me under the open heaven and become like glass, w ith here and there u ruffled 
vow tliat while life lasted, we would be faithful patch upon its surface. Tiie sea along the rocks 
to one another ? was rising mid falling with so gentle a motion 

I knew Clara well. Soft and gentle as she was, that no white and broken water could be seen, 
she had a high spirit, with plenty of courage aiul It was a rare opportunity, and no time was to be 
determination when required, I had seen lier lo.st, 

tried more than once; and I felt sure that if she I had pulled over to the Vampire, already sur- 
indeed cared for me, as I hoped, anything she rounded by a number of curmiz/is—light boats of 
thought right and for our happiness i^he would i wicker-work, which are common round the rocky 

1 coasts of tiie north and west of Ireland. Major 


etting to he considered me a rival worth removing; aad^ so 
fter this, had contrived that I should join a regiment going 


the spring, as it flows hot and fresh from the love on my part, which he of course fore^w I 
rock, and you are finished for the day. should naturally under the circumstances desire to 

ihe treatment, though fatiguing, is invigorating make, and which my aunt unaided would hardly 
and appetising. You rise with fresh alacrity be able to hinder. 
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Barrel t was ncrally, as I have said, courteous 
in liis maiinei ; but on this occasion something 
inust have oc< tirred to ruffle his temper. I ima¬ 
gine thabfche had during the morning perceived 
some slight cli itjge in my cousin’s manner towards 
himself, or Cl ica’s evident pleasure at the Fainfs 
success had annoyed him. Whatever might be 


the 


ho was now, in a rude and dicta- 


cause, 

torinl mannc'r, ordering the Innismore fisliermen 
to begone about their business. Some of the 
party had already got into the boat at the 
schooner’s side. Mrs Vance had gone down to 
the cabin, to give some direction, I pelieve, about 
having lunch ready for us on the island on our 
return. Seeing my opportunitv, I stepped quickly 
into one of the curraghs, which belonged to a 
handsome w'hite-haired old man, took the after- 
sculls, and called to Clara, who was looking over 
the yacht’s side, to come with me. 

‘You know,’ I said, ‘that you promised it 
should be my turn next; and besides you will 
be able to see the caves much better in this than 
in an ordinary boat.’ 

Major Barrett attempted to interfere. 

‘ Keep that curragh off the side! ’ he cried.— 

‘ Miss Vaiicc, you must not think of trusting 
yourself iu tliat dangerous thing; it’s certain to 
upset.’ 

‘Oii,’ Clara replied, as she stepped quickly 
down the ladder and seated her-self iu the curraghs 
* 1 am well accuslou:ed to these boats, and not 
th(^ least afraid.’ 

]\fr.s Vance, who now appeared on deck, was 
displeaseil, 1 could see, at what had liappencd ; 
but as it was too late to interfere, she thought 
it better, I suppose, to make no objections ; so slie 
contented ber.solf with begging lilajor Barrett to 
keej> bis boat close to tis, as she professed to have 
some fears for our safety. 

And now we left the yachts, and rowed round 
the south end of the island and up along its eastern 
side. I made several attempts to put a space 
between ourselves and the V'oat, at one time 
delaying to e.xamine some cave, at another taking 
the currugh througii some narrow passage under 
o\erhang'ing cliffs, or between the fantastic frag¬ 
ments and jvinnacles of rock that stood up out of; 
the sea on every side ; but the schooner’s boat, ; 
steered by Major Barrett, was always at our side. , 
On one occasion, as we had turned (juickly rournl an ! 
angle < rock, I liad been able to whisptn' to C'lara | 
a request that she would allow me b* see her alone ' 
tha« day, if but for a moment. Tliere was how'over, i 
no time for me to receive an answer ; still, tbougli i 
she became grave and silent, I saw that there was ! 
no trace of displeasure on her face, and 1 knew I 
had her leave to do as 1 desired. So closely were. ■ 
we watched by Mrs Vance and my rival, that | 
though now fully resolved as to my course, 1 began ^ 
to fear that my success so far was after all to be ' 
iu vain. But just then the old man whonvas row- j 
ing us, said : ‘ I beg your pardon sir, for spenlcing ; 
but 1 knew your uncle, Mr Vaiice, well, and’—with ' 
a glance over at Major Barrett—* a kind man and a ! 
gentleman he was to everybody, and so are all of 
the same stock. And if you will forgive me for 
saying it, I’m thinking that tho Bollglashan is 
just the place that you and the young lady would 
like to see. It’s nigh the Giant’s Cave ; and 
if old Morris is not far wrong, you and the lady 
would like it even better; though they tell me 


that the Giant’s Cave is the finest that this or any 
other island can shew.’ 

There was a sharp intelligent look in the old 
man’s face as he spoke, that left me pretty certain 
that his worda were meant to convey more than 
met the ear. 

So I asked him where this Pollglaslian was. 

‘ It’s few,’ he replied, ‘ that don’t belong to the 
island that have ever seen it; but I ’ll take you to 
it, if the lady likes; only if I was in your place sir, 
I’d not hurjy ; there will be water enough this 
half-hour.’ Then after a moraent’V pause* as we got 
a little farther from the boat, ho said in a low 
voice, but so that I could hear distinctly ; * Water 
enough at least for a curragh.* ; 

‘Well Morris,’ I answered, ‘you know all about 
it; and the lady and I will trust ourselves to 
you.’ 

No more was said. Half an hour soon went by, 
as we made our way through archways and narrow 
passages, and among strangely shaped fragments 
of rock, which resembled the spires and towers of 
some giant city that the w'aters hafl submerged. 
And then at length we entered the Giant’s Cave 
itself. Preoccupied as my mind w^as, it was never¬ 
theless impossible not to be filled with admiration 
by the spectacle which the cave presented. We 
had entered by a narrow passage, and had come 
suddenly into what seemed a vast liall, with 
openings off it in every direction, through many 
of which the light from outside streamed in. The 
hall itself w’as of great w'idth and height. The 
roof was supported liy pillars rising up out of 
the water, w'hich were built as if they had been 
tho work of liumau artificers, the square blocks 
of stone re.sting horizontally on one another, and 
shaped and dressed as if by a stone-mason’s chisel. 
As these pillars rose up near the roof, they spread 
out in arches on every side, larger and still larger 
slabs being Iniilt upon them, till at length the 
massive roof itself was resting on them. Far up 
above us there w'as a large opening to the sky, 
like a dome, through which the light poured down 
upon the walls and pillars of this strange chamber, 
lichen-coloured in patches of rich green and brown 
and gold. Along the walls below the water-line, 
but not upon the buses of the pillars, a smooth pink 
enauK'l like coral had been deposited; and down 
in tho green depth below, the large polished stones 
I'ormed what seemed to be a tcsselatcd pavement. 
It was as if in bygone ages the sea had flowed in 
upon some grand cathedral, and that we, as we 
moved here and tliere, were floating amongst its 
pillars midway between the iiavemcnt and the 
groined roof. So engrossed was I with the strange 
sight, that it was with a start that I heard Morris 
say: ‘That’s the I’ollglashan,’ as he pointed to 
something iu the darkness behind us. ‘ And do 
you see the white line shewing above the water 
on that pillar ? ’ h(‘ continued. ‘ There’s bare four 
iuches on the black stone now. It’s time to go, 
if you are ready, sir.’ 

A slight inclination of the head gave my ansiver, 
and the curragh began to move iu the direction 
that Morris indicated. We had turned so quickly 
and noiselessly that, iu the dim light, what we 
were doing svas not noticed ; and in a moment 
more the gentle pressure of thejsculls had sent the 
curragh into the darkness. And now, on lookitig 
back, we coyld see the Ma-jor’s boat with the weird 
light of the cave upon it, every person in it, and 
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^eseirj t^y autde, dutincUy visiMe; 

ire onrselrM unseea. 

At tliAl were missed. And we 

ooald see ^€) of oar Mends as they peered 
into the daxkness on this side and that 

* Hallo ! where’s the mrragh?* shouted Major 
Barrett 

* Hiatiy! where are yon ? ’ cried Mrs Vance. 

‘You had best answer, sir,’ said Morria 

*We are here all right’ I called ont ‘Going 
to inspect one of the entrances. We have not 
upset’ 

Owing however, to the strange echoes of the 
cavern, the other party seemed still uncertain in 
what direction wc had gone. Jnsfc then Morris, 
after giving one strong pull, laid his oars in, and 
we shot into one of a number of openings in the 
side of the cave, low and narrow, and as dark as 
night. 

I ‘ There’s many ways about this cave,’ said our 
t boatman in a low voice, as with his liands stretched 
i out to the rocks on each side of the. narrow 
passage, he pushed our boat along throuch the 
darkness. ‘ They can get out of where then 
safe enough; but to find us they will need the 
help of some of those boys the gentleman spoke 
so pleasant to a while back ; and to follow us is 
what no boat like that can. There ! we ’re over the 
black stone, sure enough,’ said Morri.s, as I felt the 
curragh just touch something beneath the water ; 
then a moment after a dim light ap})eared in front. 
Suddenly the passage took a sharp turn to the left, 
and we perceived that we had entered a lofty cave, 
who.se mouth opened above high-water mark, upon 
the sand. 


CHAPTER IV.—MORRIS PROPOtJOTS A T’r..V>'. 

Leaving Morris in the curragh, Clara and I 
ascended the shelving beach. Arid on coming out 
of the cave into the daylight we found ourselves 
in an irregular shaped grassy inelosure, walled in 
on all sides by overhanging precipices. There, 
were several otW caves opening into this strange 
inclosure very like the one we bad entered it by. 
But unless it might be through one of these, there 
seemed to be no means of communication with the 
sea outside or the land above. We were alone, 
and free from all danger of being interrupted. 
And there, in that strange and lonely spot, sur¬ 
rounded by the wild crags of Innismore, I told 
Clara that ;I loved her, and heard from her the 
sweet confession that she loved me in return. 
Indeed, I had long understood, or at anyrate hoped 
that I understood, the feelings of my cousin 
towards myself; but it had been the conduct of 
Major Barrett and his evident design upon her 
hand that had opened her eyes to the true nature 
of her regard for me ; and she told me that it had 
been since his coming to the castle that she had 
determined she should never marry, unless, per¬ 
haps, I should ask her. 

Then she promised, as the tears dimmed her 
eyes and her voice was choked with sobs, that 
neither my absence, however long it might be, nor 
entreaties nor threats from any one, should make 
her forget me, or break the promise she now gave 
me. And then she begged me to take her back to 
Mrs Vance and the rest of the jiarty. This, I was 
about to do, when the resolution of Jbe morning 
came into my mind, and with it a presentiment 


that il I did not nrake the very mo.-it of this 
opportunity, I ahoold have cause to regret it after¬ 
wards. I therefore delayed, in order to propose 
to data to take some decided step. 
her of the power and determination of those who 
were opposed to ua I pointed out to her that the 
very fact ^at we had with such difficulty con¬ 
trived even to speak to one another, shewed that 
our wishes or our happiness would be bat little 
considered* 

‘ Will you not,’ I urged, ‘allow me to go 
openly and demand your bond finra Mrs Vtmee ? 
And if I should be refused, then,’ I a<ldod, 
‘think how well and how long we have known 
each other; think of the cruel conspiracy now 
made to separate us. By what right,’ i exclaimed, 
‘ does this stranger thrust himself between us, and 
tiy to take you from me? Has he known you as 
I have ? Has he thought of or cared for you as I 
have ? Can he ever love and cherish you as I 
shall do? O Clara! why not escape with me 
from those \vho are bent on making oiir lives 
miserable, and put it out of their power to do 
us so terrible an injury V 

‘Harry !’ she said, looking, I remember to have 
noticed at the time, very pale but quite calm, ‘do 
not a.sk me to do that. I love you with all my 
heart, imleed 1 do ; but I could Tiot bear to run 
away, even with you, from my father’s house. 
Still I will do anything you a.sk—even that, if 
you bid me—for 1 have no one. in the world but 
you now to trust; but oh, don’t ask that while 
there is anything else po.ssible. See ! wliy sliould 
we not wait, even for a few yejira ? I will pledge 
myself to you in whatever way you like ; anything 
to make you liappy while you are away froiti ns ; 
only don’t bid me do W'hat 1 know woulil break my 
fatlier’s heart, wor<i„he alive.’ 

I could not urge her further; and so, after a 
few minutes, when her agitation had jiius.sed away, 
and the colour was again upon b(ir cheek and 
a happy light in her Vdue eye.s, we went in stiarcli 
of Morri.s, that we might rejoin the party. IVe 
found him where we had leit him; but as soon 
as we spoke of going back, he told us that it 
was now impossible to get across the black stone, 
and that we shoubi have to wait until the tide 
rose again. And we then found that short as 
the time had seemed to us, we had been an hour 
away. Morris told us moreover, that when we 
left him he had gone back to the mouth of the 
narrow entrance, and had seen the boat searching 
for us ill the cave, but unable to make out by 
which of the many passages we had di-sappeared. 
That Major Barrett had then gone outside, to 
see if we were there, but had returned; and 
that he had heard him say that it would be 
best to get a guide. That then, as the water was 
getting very low, he had been obliged to return, 
and that while waiting for ua, he had heard the 
sound of voices for a time, but that he thought the 
boat must now have left the cave. 

Then Morris continued; ‘ It will be two hours 
yet before the tide will be high enough for us 
to get out of this the w'ay wc came; and I am 
greatly afraid it won’t be that way we’ll get out 
thi.s day. The sea is getting up fust. Listen to 
tlie “ sough ” there's in the cave this minute ! ’ 
And we could hear far away through the dark 
opening from lime to time what soui^ded like 
the deep'pedal note uj)ou an, organ. ‘It s getting 
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l>«d,' he said; t Mim 

toll's Ume tbero 'la into in Innismom or ont dt 
it tibat could take sr boat through the Qtotfa Owae. 
Look there 1 ’ he said, and pointed to the sky 
above. And instead of a cloudless blue, there were 
thin layers of gray mist lying low, and speeding 
quickly across the sky. The calm had been due 
to a shift of the wind, which was now blowing 
strongly from the soutn-west ‘It may not last 
long,’ said Morris; ‘ but this will be a dirty night; 
and with the wind where it is, there will be a 
heavy sea in the Sound before long. Not that 
you and the lady heed be troubled; for I would 
not have brought you into a place that I could 
not get you out of one way or another. And the 
boys round at the Cove will let your friends know 
you are safe enough with Morris. But it is a rule 
of the island, do you see, not to shew the ways 
of this place to strangers. And neither I would, 
but that I saw you wanted to speak to the lady; 
and, begging your honour’s pardon, that there 
were them as were not going to let you. And 
if we can go back through the cave, I’m in 
a manner bound, do you see, to take you that 
way.’ 

There was nothing for it now but to wait till 
the tide should flow.' We were furnished with an 
excellent reason for not rejoining the party; and 
as we had much to say to one another, we were 
not sorry to return for a while to our strange 
retreat. We seated ourselves in a sheltered nook 
amongst the rocks, where the ground was carpeted 
with a bright green covering of some short moor- 
like gniss; and there I told Clara all the thoughts 
tliat had been occupying my mind as the little 
yair?j made her way to Innismore. Amongst 
others, I mentioned having a suspicion that Major 
Barrett had something to do with my unexpected 
a 2 >pointment to a regiment which was so soon 
ordered to India. As I said this, Clara stopped 
mo to ask the name of the officer whose resigna¬ 
tion had created the vacancy; and then she told 
me that when she was on a visit in the County 
tdare six months before, Major Barrett, whom she 
then met for the first time, had asked several 
questions about me ; and that by accident she had 
since discovered that he had been making par- 
ticailar inquiries as to the terms we were on. She 
told me further that she know he had been 
writing frequently to Mrs Vance, and that her 
step-n >lher had hapj)cned to say something which 
shewed that she was aware of tlie change I 
had made, some days before my letter announc¬ 
ing it arrived; at this Clarii, said she had been 
much surj^rised, as she usually heard what con¬ 
cerned me first, and from myself. And then she 
added: ‘ Only a lew days ago, I chanced to hear 
part of a conversation between my step-mother 
and Major Barrett, in which that officer’s name 
was mentioned, and-which referred to some pecu¬ 
niary transaction. I see how it is!’ she exclaimed, 
as her colour heightened; ‘there is a cruel con¬ 
spiracy against you between them, and I am the 
cause why you are to be banished for years. Oh 
it’s too heartless and wicked ! It cannot succeed’ 
Surely, Harry, you need not go. You can refuse • 
can’t you ?’ and she burst into tears. 

I tried to shew her that at present I could not 
draw back, having no reasonable ground for doing 
so. • • 

‘ If you were married to me,’ she replied, ‘you 


to fgfa’ l»kiB|g my hand, and looking 
tip into my fates, she said: ‘ Hatty { I do 
vrato yon tuksd me a tole while ago. 1 will do 
to defeat this wicked plot.' 

We set oarselvfflj novr to consider what plan tre 
should adopt. Ajs I have said, my cousin was a 
high-spiritea and determined mrl, and ready to 
carry out-what she undertook. By the peculiarity 
of her situation, she was left almost without a 
true friend in the world. Her steip-mother, in 
whom she naturally would have confided, was for 
her own ends plotting to dispose of her hand and 
fortune. And the more we reflected on the con¬ 
spiracy of which we were to be the victims, the 
more convinced we became that extreme measures 
to counteract it were not merely justifiable on 
our part, but necessair. 

There was one plan which the very circum¬ 
stances in which we found ourselves placed 
naturally suggested, and which seemed practicable 
enough. If my cousin was to elope with me 
at all—and with Clara under age, Mrs Vance 
firmly opposed to our marriage, and I myself on 
the eve of going abroad for years, what other 
remedy had we i —if, I say, ray cousin was to elope 
with me at all, what more favourable opportunity 
■ could he imagined than the present ? The Fairy 
was lying ready in the Cove ; we might easily, I 
thouglit, get on board her in the dark, and escape 
unperceivod. This scheme presented many advan¬ 
tages. In the first place, it would be much more 
easy to carry out than an escape from Killalla 
Castle. Again, pursuit would oe difiScult. It 
would be some time before our flight would be 
even suspected; and it would he impossible to 
trace us. So favourable an opportunity, I urged, 
should not be neglected. 

Without Morris’s assistance however, we could 
not succeed ; so feeling confident that he might be 
trusted, and having bound him in promise to keep 
our secret, I told nim our case, the difficulties by 
which we were beset, what our intentions were; 
and begged for his help to carry them out. 

As to the scheme 1 had proposed, Morris gave 
me little encouragement. The night, he said, 
would be dark enough; but a heavy sea was 
getting ui>, and he doubted whether the yachts 
would be able to remain much longer at anchor 
in the Cove. There was no other harbour in the 
island ; and even if the Fairy could remain where 
she was, it would be impossible to reach her from 
the shore. Already such a surf was breaking 
round the rocks that it would be dangerous to 
launch a boat; a few hours later, and it would he 
utterly impossible. 

I had returned to Clara; but had only been 
a few minutes with her, when Morris, coming 
towards us, signified that he had something to 
say to me; took me aside, and with some apologies 
for presuming to give his advice, and with some 
professions of good-will towards my cousin and 
myself, which were as sincerely as they were 
simply made, he recommended a coarse which I 
have ever since been thankful that I adopted; 
for which, though Morris is long since at his 
rest, I cannot speak: of him without warm emo¬ 
tions of gratitude, and but for which, this story 
of a day on Innismore would, never have been 
written. 

What Morris’s advice was, and what it le»l to, 
will appear soon enough. In the meantime, there 
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was no forthex cwjsasion for remainirig ill our 
imprisonment, it was now perfectly clear that 
the heavy sea that had got up would prevent us 
retum^g tha way we came. But the place we 
were in^ Morris tola us, was used* for smuggling 
purposes, and thare was a passage through one of 
the caves into the next hay, from which a steep 
pathway led to the Ingher ground above. By 
this pathway we reached the top of the cliffs, and 
with Morris for our guide, we walked across the 
island to the South Cove, to see what had become 
of the rest of tire party. 

J POUCHED ANIMALS. 

The geographical distribution of the Marsupials 
or pouched animals, of wliicli the kangaroo is a 
well-known specimen, is, with the exception of 
the American opossum, limited to Australia, Tas¬ 
mania, New Guinea, Celebes, and some adjacent 
islands. The order contains eight families and 
some twenty-three genera (of which at least ten 
are fossil), and more than a hundred and twenty 
species, so that its zoological importance is by 
no means insignificant. All the species are 
remarkable for the peculiarity of possessing an 
external pouch in which the young are reared 
and carried by the mother from place to place. 

Taking the Great Kangaroo as the type of the j 
order, we will now offer a few words upon the ! 
peculiarities of that curious animal. Until com-! 
paratively lately the mode of re 2 }roducLion was j 
not known, and the wildest theories were advanced | 
to account for the presence of a blind and most j 
imperfectly developed young one in the j)ouch. j 
Anxious to settle this curious point, Professor ! 
Owen availed himself of an opportunity of study¬ 
ing the subject in the Zoological Gardens, and 
made the remarkable observation that when the ' 
young one was born it was transferred to the I 
pouch by the lips of the mother, and became ; 
firmly fixed to the mammary gland, there provided 
for it. When born, the young is not more than 
an inch long in the largest kangaroo. It is 
blind and hairless, and the legs are all nearly 
the same length. The nails are just perceptible ; 
but there is nothing to indicate the extraordinary 
development of the hind-legs and middle great 
toe so characteristic of the adult. The extension 
of the mammary gland enters far into the mouth 
of the young, and the attachment is so firm, that i 
it is separated only by much force, and life is i 
extinct in a very short time after removal. It 
has not been ascertained with certainty how long 
this close relationship between the parent and 
yoimg subsists, but it is probably not less than 
two mouths; and it lias been jiroved conclusively 
that the' mother’s nourishment continues to be 
sought long after the young is free to leave the 
pouch, and has begun feeding on grass on its own 
account. 

For some months at least the pouch is the place 
of refuge for the young, which enters it head fore¬ 
most, turns a complete somersault, and brings the 
nose and all the toes in a bunch to the opening ; 
when in this position reminding one forcibly of a 
henait crab. The mother evinces ^ the utmost 
solicitude for the safety of her young, and when 


hunted and hardened with her chaise, will allow 
the dogs to pwjsa her very closely; but at the lost 
moment she will seize the young with her fore- 
paws, draw it from the pouch, and thrww it aside 
(usually to be killed at once by her mrsuers), 
to enable her to gain a place of refuge. The lea^ 
ing powers of the great kangaroo when in full 
career arc most remarkable. A series of intervals 
I between the impri'asions of the hind-feet on damp 
i sand were measured, and gave an averse of 
more than twenty feet for the stride, and in this 
instance the kangaroo went clear away from a 
couple of the best dogs. 

Much misapprehension exists as to the use of the 
heavy tail; and even colonists, who nmst be quite 
familiar with the animals, will persistently assert 
that it is used aa an organ of progression, and is 
a great help in the leajx By the arrangement of 
its muscles the tail is however unfitted for any 
such purpose, and could not possibly be converted 
into a lever to act in concert with the legs. In 
two positions the tail api>ears to lend some sup- 

{ )ort—that is, when the animal is sitting on its 
launches, an<l when feeding ; and in one very 
singular position, the tail becomes an important 
instrument in supporting the body, which may 
occasionally be observed in confinement, but is 
often presented to the kangaroo stalker. The 
animal raises itself on the extreme ends of the 
great nails on the hind feet, and stiffens its tail 
as a third support, when it is seen to stand ii[)on 
a veritable tripod, and is thus enabled to com¬ 
mand a wide field of view. The attitude is most 
grotesque, and some individuals when standing 
thus must be nearly seven feet higli. 

The tail of this curious animal also comes into 
play in balanciug the body and bringing it to the 
necessary angle for the point of departure of C!u;h 
successive leaj), and it no doubt fiioilitates those 
sharp ‘doubles’ by wbich the kangaroo astonishes 
and confounds the most active dogs. 'I'lic Jo re¬ 
limbs difler immensely from the liinder. The 
‘hand’ has five digits armed with strong nails, 
which in old specimens groiv to a length of four 
or five inches, and fremumlly assume spiral forms, 
or bend round to their base. Tins is more 
observable in confineil than wild animals, the 
latter keeping down the growlli by resting on 
them wliile feeding, and by more frequent use. 
The digits apjrear to be capable of being brought 
into opposition to each otlier to some extent, for 
parasites arc captured and many other actions 
performed with ease. Kang,aroos swim well; 
and on one occasion the writer saw a female 
crossing a small creek with a young one, which 
she held between her fore-limbs with its head 
just above water ; and on landing close to the 
observer’s place of concealment among mangrove 
bushes, she placed it on the ground and it plunged 
into the pouch. 

The sinaller species of kangaroo are as much 
nocturnal as diurnal, and may be seen in open 
forest-land in numbers on moonlight nights. 
They are perfectly conscious of the security 
afforded them by darkness, for they will dash 
across a clearing and stop just within cover of 
a scrub or thick bush, and allow one to approach 
within a few feet without moving away. If a 
stone or stick is then thrown into the place where 
they were heard to stop, they dash off, and it 
is perceived at once how near they were; while 
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in daylight it might not have been possible to 
come within a hundred yards of them. 

One of the most interesting of the purely noc¬ 
turnal maesupials is the colonists’ ‘native bear/ 
the hoala. It* is arboreal in habit, and its 
chief food is the leaf of a powerfully astrin¬ 
gent eucalyptus, with a slight flavour of pepper¬ 
mint. Full-grown individuals weigh about twenty 
pounds ; they are destitute of tails, and covered 
with a gray or rufous woolly hair of beautiful 
texture, and all their limbs are formed for climb¬ 
ing, During the day they sit in the fork of a tree 
in the densest scrubs with the head buried in 
the breast, presenting the appearance of a ball 
of gray fur. The writer has kept many of these 
as pets, but failed to rear the first he took in hand 
in consequence of feeding it on cow’s milk alone. 
Assuming that the natural milk would be astrin¬ 
gent, the experiment of maceratitig leaves of the 
peppermint gum-tree in cow’s milk was tried, 
and resulted in.bringing up the second on this 
infusion until it was able to subsist entirely on 
leaves. It lived in the,;«hou8e, and passed the 
night in its master’s bedroom, and gave audible 
evidence of its presence as it climbed about guns, 
rods, an<l book-shclvc.s for hours together. Wlicn 
tired of tliis, it would creep into bed and nestle 
up under one of its mastei-’.s arm.s. During the 
day it u’ould often hung upon the skirts of one 
of the servants, aiipareatly fast asleep, with its 
muscles in a state of tension, as she went about 
her hou.sehold duties; or .sit upon the hack of its 
master’s neck firmly gra.sping his hair, and indif¬ 
ferent to any movement he might make. 

The ta.stes of thi,s and two other koalas were 
peculiar, and their fondness for tob.icco in any 
form most remarkable. They would lick all over 
with avidity and even chew the foulest jdpo satu¬ 
rated with oil; and it w’lus a dillicult matter to 
prevent them, when sitting on the shoulder, from 
taking the pine out of one’s mouth. Neither did 
the black colonial tobacco come amiss to tliera; 
and they seemed to suffer no ill c'lfect.s from these 
indulgeiices. One of them went even further than 
thi.s, and one evening attacked a glass of wliisky- 
and-water stamling on the table; ami ever after, 
the jingling of glas.ses was the signal for his 
descent from the rafters of the roof to take his 
modest share of the cn.stoniary ‘ night-cap ’ with 
as nuicli gusto as if he had becu bora north 
of the Tweed, 

The tenacity of grasp in the koalas is due to j 
their having both the great toe and the thumb 
opposable to tlie other digits, so that practi¬ 
cally they possess four liands ; hut they have no 
weapons of offence or defence, and never bite. 
In intelligence they are superior to any of the 
other marsupials, and their quaint habits in 
confinement render them interesting pets. 

The ground marsupials have little voice, only 
uttering a shrill cry when in pain; but the arbo¬ 
real members of the order, the ‘ flying-squirrel,’ 
the opossum, and the koala have cmisiderable 
powers of vocal expression. The cry of the koala 
is plaintive, unvaried, and often ‘repeated, and 
may bo represented by the syllables ka-koo-oo, 
the first abrupt and rising in tone, the second fall¬ 
ing about an octave lower, and ending in a mourn¬ 
ful cadence. None of these animals, we believe, 
has evcp been brought alive to Europp ; but it 
might be possible to do so by providing a large 


•upply of their vegetable food, and mixing the 
dried imd powdered leaves with bread and milk. 
They are extremely sensitive to cold, and there is 
some reason to su^ect that they pass the colder 
months of oven a Queenaland winter in a state of 
inactivity. 

Before leaving the koalas, a curious case of adop¬ 
tion on the part of a cat may be mentioned She 
had just been deprived of her kittens, %vhen a 
native brought a very young koala to the house, 
which was at once handed over to the care of the 
bereaved mother, and cordially received. That it 
derived sustenance from the feline foster-mother 
there could be no doubt; but the adopted child 
put the cat into a most comical state of agitation 
and astonishment by clinging round its body with 
a grip altogether beyond pussy’s experience in 
maternal afl'airs. This incongruous relationship 
lasted but three days, and the koala died in spite 
of the cat’s manifest solicitude for this waif from 
the Australian forest. 

On a moonlight night, if one walks quietly 
through the bu.si), looking up at the gum-trees, 
every now and then a dark object may be seen to 
Hit from a point high up on the trunk of a tree, 
and alight noi8eles.<ily near the base of another. 
If this animal can be shot while in the air—the 
only way to procure it—it will prove to be tlie 
‘ ilying-squirrel ’ of the colonists, one of the pha- 
langers, with the opposed thumb on the foot, and 
the leathery membrane of the abdomen stretched 
between all four limbs, affording it the means of 
skimming for a distance of perhaps a hundred feet 
through the air. The epithet ‘ flying ’ is mislead¬ 
ing, like many others applied to Australian ani¬ 
mals, for the limbs are simply extended motion¬ 
less, while the membrane—acting like a para¬ 
chute—enables the de.scent to he made at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. Unlike our 
I squirrel and the beautiful Ptcromys of the Hima¬ 
laya (which also possesses the parachute), the 
flying-squirrel does not carry its tail over the back, 
but uses it to some extent as a prehensile organ. 

Taking a general view of the whole order, there 
are great diversities in the habits, food, and struc¬ 
tural adaptatioiis of the various members to their 
mode of life. The kangaroos and their imine- 
j diate relations are fitted for terrestrial life, and 
subsist on grass and roots; the phalangers, opos- j 
sums, and koalas are arbc»real, and chiefly leaf- 
eaters ; the dasyures partly arboreal and entirely 
camivorou.s, with largely developed canine teeth ; 
the wombats and bandicoots burrow and live, the 
former on roots, the latter on insects, worms, and 
beetles. Some produce only one young at a birth, 
others several; but all agree, however distinct 
they may be in other points, in the characteristic 
feature of the abdominal pouch and the accessory 
organs. 

The occupation of Australia by man had 
a remarkable influence on the native animals. 
Where the ‘dingo’ or native wolf has been exter¬ 
minated by the settlers, and the aborigines have 
died out, the kangaroos liave increased enormously, 
and in some districts seriously injure sheep-farm¬ 
ing by consuming the herbage. Where they 
might once be seen in half-dozens, they may now 
be counted by hundreds, and no less than seven¬ 
teen thousand have been destroyed in little more 
than a yeiij in a small district in Queensland. 
Indeed, us we have on a former occasion shewn, 
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they have become no less a nuisaivce than the 
ira^rted rabbit, and can only be kept within 
reasonable limits by periodical battues. 

In these strange Austailian animals we have an 
example of a creature approaching’the birds and 
reptiles in a downward direction, and the supe¬ 
rior mammals upwards. In Europe these forms 
once existed; but have been ilong since oblite¬ 
rated, and have been replaced by existing animals. 
One representative of them, as we have already 
said, stiU lingers on the American continent in 
the opossum; while in Australia, they are nume¬ 
rous and varied, and represent a period in the 
earth’s history wMch has passed away for the rest 
of the globe. The kangaroo is an animal well 
worth studying, espeeiaUv when it has a young 
one to take care of; and those who are curious 
about the creature may see it in the London 
Zoological Gardens, and fossil specimens of its 
ancestors in the British Museum, and endeavour 
to picture what manner of kangaroo that was 
which owned a skull three feet in length, and 
probably stood sixteen feet high ! 

CURIOSITIES OF COURTSHIP. 
CoTTHTSHlP, it will be admitted, is a very ancient 
practice and prevails everywhere. And yet, 
whatever may be the inner and concealed lines 
on which it is conducted, the external and visible 
ones vary with country, age, and circumstances. 
In some lands it is an ali'air of the state, and 
with certain people it is a mere matter of family 
arrangement; with others the adjustment of a Jew 
financial questions. In sucli instances, the true 
fire and inspiration of love—the ‘stoiuid’—which 
give life to the forms of courtship, are of necessity 
absent. The following curiosities of courtship in 
its various })hases, may interest our readers. 

William Drummond the poet wooed and won 
Miss Cunningham, a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady, who died when the wedding-dav was 
fixed. This melancholy event so oA’erwhelmed 
the poet with grief, that he never (teased to pour 
fresh tears over her grave. At lca.st for many 
years after the death of Mi.ss Cunningham, life ; 
seemed to Drummond ‘a nought, a thought, a 
masquerade of dreams.’ lie lived in a state of 
celibacy till the age of forty-seven, when he married 
Elizabeth Logan, a lady in whom he traced many 
strong resemblances to her whom he first loved, 
and hy whom he was so greatly charmed. 

A gentleman in Nottingham looking from his 
window one day, saw a lady pass who seemed very i 
much like his late wife. He made haste after her, j 
and having succeeded in obtaining all necessary 
information, she was married to him, becau.se of 
the likeness which she bore to one whom he had 
tenderly loved. • ! 

Reported virtues have sometimes paved the | 
way to the most romantic attachments. Colonel i 
Hutchinson, governor of Nottingham (Juslle and i 
town in the time of the Civil War, being at the j 
h()u.se of .Sir Allen Apsley, was greatly pleased ; 
with a child of a pleasant and vivacious spirit. I 
One day when looking on a shelf, he found a few ! 
Latin books, and asking whose they were, he was | 
told by the young miss that they were her eldest j 


I sister’s. He at once wished to see her; but as 
slie was gone from home, he was not likely to 
have his wish fulfilled. Meanwhile gentlewomen 
who had been Miss Ap-sley’s corapanioiR iiseci to 
tell him how reserved and studiods she was ; and 
these reports so inflamed his desire to see her, 
that he began to wonder why he should 'have 
such a strong impulse toward one whom he had 
never seen. There scarcely passed a day but some 
accident or discourse still kept alive and strength¬ 
ened his wi.sh to see her. Once in a company at 
a gentleman’s house, a certain song was sung which 
was said to have been written by Miss Apsley, 
who by-the-by was greatly praised by two or three 
gentlemen in the party. He (Mr Hutchinson) 
hoard all this, and said to one of the gentlemen : 

‘ I cannot be at rest till this lady return, that I 
may be acquainted vvith her.’ The same evening, 
while they were at supper, some statement was 
made which gave him the impression that, the 
young lady was married ; he was taken ill imme¬ 
diately, and had to leave the table. He however, 
learned shortly after that his im])ressions were 
wrong. Afterwards they were fortunate enough 
to meet, and a friendship at once created which 
ripened into strong affection. Devotedly attached 
to her, she became to him a most admirable wife 
and com])anion, and lived to be the writer of the 
History of the i^icye of Nuttiiifiliam Castle. 

Another instance of love arising from reported 
virtue.s is related of the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, who 
was so charmed with the writings of Miss Ann 
Taylor, and the eulogium of her pcfrsonul merits 
]irononnt;ed by tho.?e acquainted with her, that 
without having seen her ho addre.s.sed a letter to 
the young lady, inquiring whether any pereiiqilory 
reasons exi.sted which might lead him to conclude 
that a journey undertaken with tlui ])urjiuso of 
.soliciting lier lieavt and hand could not po.ssibly 
be succ.essl'ul. After a little correspondence, tiu^ 
journey'^ was periuitte,(], and an interview was 
obtained, whicli ripened into liapjty wedded 
life. 

It i.s reported of a certain plebeian in one of 
the. northern counties, that on a given day lie 
took in hi.s homely convt'yance five young women 
to some ndigions meeting. Alter the ru.stic drive 
and the ladigious servict*, he was married to one 
of his fair conipanion.s. She died; and ris i'urturm 
would liiive it, when he. was in search of.a second 
Avife, lie alighted on another wiio had favoured 
him M'ilh her comiiany on that day. And so 
moved the train of events that the third and the 
fourth and the fifth became wife unto him. Court¬ 
ship this, with a vengeance ! 

The celebrated John Newton of OIney fell in 
love with a Kfmti,sh maid at first sight. The 
girl was under fourteen years of age; but snch 
was the impression she made on young Newton, 
that his kifection for her appears to have equalled 
all that the writers of romance have imagined. 
When in distant parts of the world, the 
thought of her checked him in a profligate 
career. Wlien sinking on the coast of Africa into 
a wretched state of slavery, and when ready to 
put an end to his life, the thought of her aroused 
Kim to energy and inspired him with hope. All 
the oppression and scenes of misery and wicked¬ 
ness through which he had to pass never banished 
her for a single hour from his waking Uioughts 
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for the following seven years. When he lived in 
London, he would repair twice a week to Shooter’s 
Hill, and from the top of that eminence comfort 
himself by a distant view of the district in which 
his loved one li t'-d. Not that he could see the 
spot itself, which W'as in reality too remote ; but it 
gratified him even to look towards the spot. She 
eventually became the bright star of his life. 

Tlie Rev. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, and 
author of Conteviplations on the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, obtained a wife in a very singular manner. 
In walking fx'ora church one Whit-Monday with 
a grave and reverend minister of the name of 
Grandidgo, he saw a comely modest gentlewoman 
standing at the door of a house where they were 
invited to a wedding-dinner. Mr Hall inquired 
of his friend whether he knew her, ‘Yes,’ said 
Mr Grandidge; ‘ I know her well, and I have 
bespoke her for your wife. She is the daughter 
of a gentleman whom I much respect, Mr George 
Winniif of Brctenham; and out of an opinion I 
liave of the fitness of the match for you, I have 
already treated about it with her father, whom I 
found very apt to entertain it.’ Mr Hall too, it 
seems was equally apt to entertain it; for he says : 
‘Being advised not to neglect the opportunity, 
and not concealing the just praises of the modesty, 
jiiely, good disposition, and other virtues that 
were lodged in that seemly presence, I listened 
1 to the niuiion as sent from God.’ On this motion 
j Mr Hall acted ; he spoke the necessary words ; and 
i at last with due j»rosecution, happily prevailed, 
enjoying the stxdety of that charming helpmate 
lor the .spai;e of forty-live years. 

'fliut learned and judicious divine Richard 
i Hooker, obtained his wife somewhat casually. | 
When lie Avas ordained priest, he went to London, | 
according to the. .statutes of his college, to preach | 

I at St i’anl's (..hoss. He arrived there wet, weary, j 
weather-beaten, and very angry at a friend who j 
ha<l persuaded bim not to A.’alk, but to take the j 
journev on horseback, which laid prostrated liim I 
with influenza. Hi.s hostess, one Mrs Church- j 
man, attended to him with all care and diligence, j 
Hooker was afivaid he Avould not be able to ■ 
jn-each on the following Sunday ; biit the good j 
wishes and good nursing of hi.s ho.stess nerved | 
him for his dnties, and lie got through Ids work j 
admiiiibly. The preacher was very thankful to j 
Mrs Chnridiman, who had cured him of Ids ilis- ! 
temper iinu cold, and lie thought himself bound > 
in correienco to believe all the poor woman j 
said. Mrs Churchman told him he was a man 
of tender constitution, and tliat it was best for 
him to have a wife that might })rove a nurse 
to Mm, such a one as might both prolong Ids 
life and make it more comfortable ; and sucli a j 
one she could and would provide for him, if he j 
thought lit to marry. So Mr Hooker in his 
guilelessness empowered her to choose a wife for 
idiu, and promised to return to London at her 
call to receive his bride. Mrs Ohurchmau at once 
attended to this little business for Master Hooker. 
In looking round to find him a wife, she thought 
it wise to begin at home, and in her own daughter 
Joan, according to her judgment, she found one 
Avho would mxrsc the preacher, prolong hia life, 
and make it more comfortable. In due time 
Mr Hook«r went to Loudon to be joined to the 
wife of his hostess’ choice; but she brouglit to him 


neither beauty nor portion. She was, sad to 
relate, a woman of an unruly tongue, and instead 
of adding to hia comfort, she was an incessant trial 
to his patience. The moral of this is: Choose 
for youi’self, 

A minister offered his hand to a young lady, 
and was accepted j this M’a.s in the month of 
June. The Iovxuas parted, and never saw or heard 
of each other till the following January, when the 
young lad}’’ was visiting at the house of a friend. 

I In the lesson at morning prayers the following 
passage occurred: ‘ He that helieveth shall not 
make hastewhich greatly impressed and per¬ 
plexed the mind of the young lady. So she 
iiKjuired anxiously of her hostess what the pas¬ 
sage meant. The hostess attempted a little expo¬ 
sition ; that the meaning was, that where there 
was faith in a person, in his promise or engage¬ 
ment, there •would he no fretfulness, or irritation, 
or fear, or anxious wish to si)eed on the fulfilment 
of the promise. Wliilst they were conducting the 
conversation they heard the postman’s knock ; and 
the servant brought a letter for the young lady, 
which, when 0 })ened, she found was from her long 
silent lover; and strangely enough, the first sentence 
was : ‘ Ho that believeth shall not make haste.’ 

The celebrated George Whitefield began his 
courtship in a singular fashion. His biographer 
I)ronounces him one of the oddest wooers that 
ever wooed. When Whitefield was in America, 
and had under his charge the Orphan House in 
Savannah, ‘ it was much impressed on his heart 
that he ought to marry in older to have a help¬ 
mate in his arduous work.’ He had also fixed 
hid mind on the young lady whom he intended to 
xisk to become Ms wife. So he addressed a letter 
to her parents, and inclosed another to herself. 

In his letter to the parents he stated that he 
wanted a w'ife to ht*lp him in the management 
of his increasing family, and tlxeii said; ‘ This j 
letter comes like Abi-aham’s servant to Rebekali’s \ 
relations, to know whether your daughter, Miss ■ 

E - ^ a j)roper person to engage in such j 

an undertaking; and if so, whether you will | 
be pleased to give me leave to propose marriage j 
to her. You need not he afraid of sending me ' 
a refusal; for 1 bless God, if I kuow anything ! 
of my own heart, I am free from that foolish 
pas.sion xvlxich the world calls love.’ He wrote in 
a similar strain to the young laxly, asking her, 
umoixg many other qufe.stions, if she could leave 
her home and trust in Him for support who feeds i 
the youug raveus; and hi^ar the inclemencies of 
air hx)th us to heat and cold in a foreign climate ; 
whether having a husband she coultl be as though 
she had none. He also told her that he thouglit 
the pxxBsionate ex])ressions Avhich ordinary courtiers 
use ought to be avoided by those who would 
marry in the Lord ; and that if she thought mar¬ 
riage would in any way be prejudicial to her 
better part, she was to be so kind as send him a 
denial; that she need xujt he afraid to speak her 
mind, as he loved her only for God. 

The letters were not so successful as Abraham’s 
servant. The parents were not very anxious to j 
send their daxigliter on such an adventure; and j 
Whitefield continued for a longer space in Ms j 
bachelor condition. Some time after he assayed 
another coux^ship with a widow in Wales after 
the same style. The mode in which Rehekah 
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was chosen for Isaac seems to have been White- rank this readiness to note whatever may come 
field’s ideal of obtaining a wife. The week after within the rang(j of their e.vperience is not a mere 


alone amid the Wekh hills in the.second quarter j seizes its prey, ine weaker intellects accept what 
of their honeymoon. ! is obtruded upon them, or make fitful and feeble 

Thomas Gainsborough’s young friend (a com- I attempts to enlarge their knowledge. These? weak 
meroial traveller in his father’s estaldishment) intellects are never original. Their ideiw are but 
had a sister, Miss Margaret Burr, an extraordinary ; outlines sketched by an unskilful hand, 

beauty. That Miss Burr should wish to have her j thrown together m hopeless confusion ; not 
portrmt painted by her brother’s friend, is not a the clear-cut images which eager attention stpips 
matter of wonder. Neither is it a wonder that the | «Pon the mind. It we apprehend things dinily, 
sittiiif's should bo numerous and protracted, for j cannot havt? a vivid iiuagmation ; and if ""e 

such Biey arc declared to have been. The like- i no fancies to combine or compare, wo shall 
ness was at last finished, and pronounced bv com-1 never be witty. . 

petent judges perfect. The young ladv greatly ! . the habit of concentrating all our energies 

admired the painter’s skill, and in glowing terms , acquirement of information, though it wi I 

expressed her appreciation of the portrait, and in ; ■‘'npply us with a groat store of know’ledgc, will 

doing so gave the artist the gentlest possible hint i >i»t secure that variety of ideas which is indis- 

that perhaps in time he might become the pos- . pensablo lor original coneeptious. lo this end 
sessor of the original. On that hint Gainsborough some versatility is essential. We must be able to 
spoke the magic M'ord, and after a short courtship, i turn from one pursuit and thro"' our.selvc.s with 
was rewarded by her band, and each lent bright- oqrml ouorgy into another. Ihe natural fruit ot 
ness to the other’s life. i ‘^tich a power is v’ancty ol impressions ; and in a 

_^_I thoughtful mind this almost neces-sarily implies 

^ ^ I the power of bringing those varied experiences 

OKlGlxsALil X. I into a focus. Then, quite luituraliy, as when a 

A PEK.so>r who should ofler to teach his neigh- child turns the kaleidoscope and delights it.self 
hours how to be original, would probably be with the hrilliaut patterns, the inultilude of clear 
listened to with as much suspicion as was Sydney thoughts and bright fancies mingling together jwo- 
Sniith, when he suggested that if a man ‘would duce combinations of startling oiiginality and 
only observe with due care the re.scmblance.s be- exquisite beauty. 

tween ideas, he might in the course of a few ; ’finis varied knowledge, whether obtained from 
mouths become so conspicuously witty that his study or personal experience, seems to be a neces- 
friends would not recognise him. People are sary condition of original concejitiims. No man 
willing enough to believe that the nieiimry may ! can create a simple idea. ’I’lie greatest thinker 
be strengthened or the reasoning facilities de- can only collect and combine. If we peruse tlie 


sittings should bo numerous and protracted, for j 
such they arc declared to have been. The like- i 
ness was at last finished, and pronounced by com-1 
petent judges perfect. The young lady greatly j . 1 
admired the painter’s skill, and in glowing terms , 
expressed her appreciation of the portrait, and in j 
doing so gave the artist the gentlest possible hint I 
that perhaps in time he might become the pos- ; P^‘*' 
sessor of the original. On that hint Gainsborough ; 
spoke the magic M'ord, and after a short courtship, i 
was rewarded by her band, and each lent bright- 
ness to the other’s life. • fP'" 


ORIGINALITY. 

A PEK.SOJJ who should ofler to teach his neigh¬ 
bours how to be original, would probably be 
listened to with as much suspicion as was Sydney 
Smith, when he suggested that if a man ‘ would 
only observe with due care the rescmblance-s be¬ 
tween ideas, he might in the course of a low ; 
mouths become so conspicuously witty that his 
friends would not recognise him. People are 
willing enough to believe that the nieiiinry may ^ 
be strengthened or the reasoning faculties de¬ 
veloped, Practice, they .say, will do this; there ■ 
is nothing mysterious in the process. But to be 
witty—to shew originality, is quite a diflereiit 
matter. This is genius, a special gift, a subtle : 
power which we cannot analy.se ami cannot 
acquire.’ ; 

Now we are not going to assert that any indi- i 
vidual of mediocre talents could by means of 


veloped. Practice, they .say, will do this ; there ■ writings of Lord Bacon, nothing is more notice- 
is nothing mysterious in the process. But to be able than the great variety of topics which he 
witty—to shew originality, is quite a diirereiit touches upon, and the mass of erudition which 
matter. This is genius, a special gift, a subtle | affords the snbjcct-m.atter for his aphori.sm.s. And 
power which we cannot analy.se ami cannot Bacon, if not humoro“.is, i.s always witty ; and his 
acquire.’ ; wit consists in the aptness by which he illustrates 

Now we are not going to assert that any indi-1 one grou]) of ideas by another group brought a.s 
vidual of mediocre talents could by means of it wore from a distant region of the domain of 
methodical study earn for himself tlie reputation ; knowledge. The same is true of Shakspearc, and 
of an original genius or a wit. No doubt the ' of all who possessed true originality. It would 
reverend and facetious lecturer was laughing in appear then, that there is notliing abnormal in the 


his sleeve when he propounded the recipe for 
making a witty man, which we have just quoted, 
to an audience of commonplace Englishmen. 
Nevertheless the advice was sound, and we may 
be very sure was not given as an idle joke. If 


mental activities of those great men whom we are 
wont in our ignorance to endow with the peculiar 
ami divine faculty of genius. ‘ Genius,.’ says Mr 
Leslie Stephen, ‘ involves, though it cannot he 
resolved into, an infinite capacity for taking 


any man of average ability were deliberately to | trouble.’ According to Dr Johnson, ‘genius’ is 
act upon it, be would really be nstoiiisheil at ■ but a mind of large general powers accidentally 
its efficacy. For Sydney Smith gives in these | determined in a particular direction. And still 
words the correct analysis of his owm method of i more decisive are the words of the Rev. Frederick 


producing witticisms. ITis wit was the natural 
outcome of his habits of close observation in all 
matters great and small, coujilcd with a keen 
sense of the ludicrous. This last quality made 
him a humorist as well as a wit. Between the 


Robertson, who, without denying the fact of extra¬ 
ordinary and peculiar endowments, maintains that 
the very same results may be obtained by the 
diligent use of those powers which in greater or 


liim a immonst as well as a wit. between the ; lesser mea.sure are given to all. * vvnen tne 
two characters there is an acknowledged di-stinc- i mind,’ he observes, ‘ i.s stored with a vast variety 
tion; wit being intellectual and almost synonymous ' of thoughts, which by digestion it has made its 
with originality; while a sense of humour, like a | own, it i.s wonderful how rapid by habit those corn- 
sense of sadness, belongs to Feeling. i binations become which we generally attribute to 

Is Originality then nothing but a habit of obser-' genius only.’ ‘ Talent,’ in fact, ‘ often becomes 
vation? Not quite so ; but thi.s much is certain,alino.st as intuitive as genius.’ 
that no unobservant man was ever really original, j 

A habit of observation is a quality, common to ! printed and Published by W. & R. CiiAiinKasii 47 Patcr- 
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CHEAP SHOPS IN LONDON. 
Thkre is probably no spot in the United Kingdom 
where money can be laid out to belter advantage 
than in the metropolis ; for while it is perfectly 
true that the best and the worst of everything 
come to London, you are not compelled to buy 
the worst; and it simply requires a knowledge of 
town to lay out your money to the best possible 
adv.antago. Tlie astute Londoner goes to the 
Borough for his boots; then he slants over to 
Iloundsditch for new or, at anyrale, new-looking 
hats at three-and-si.vpence each. He buy.s wine 
and jowelhwy in the Citjq fish in Billingsgate, 
coats and tea in Whitechapel, resorting only to 
the West end when in quest of articles used all 
but e.xclusively by tlie upi>cr classes. He is well 
acquainted too with the relreshment houses along 
the dillerent lines of road; and will take you to 
the best places to find good claret on draught, 
and to antiquated ohl taverns up alleys where you 
can obtain the best glass of bitter beer, or extra- 
strong Scotch and Burton ales. And if your 
means are of the smallest, and you desire a com¬ 
plete rig-out of secoud-haml clothing for about 
ten shillings, he will conduct you to marts where 
your poaket can be suited to a nicety. In short, 
things in London can be bought at any price ; j 
wliih some things—if they are to be purchased at! 
all —must be purchased tliere; for it is no un¬ 
common affair to find goods dcspatclnrd wholesale 
from the place of production to London, and! 
thence actually sent back again in small (quantities 
to be sold retail. 

Some years since, partaking of breakfast in a 
country inn, we tasted some particularly nice ^ 
bacon, and imagining, of course, that it was fed * 
on the spot, in<quived if wo could be supqdied! 
with a small quantity to take back to town, j 
The reply we had was, that the bacon came from * 
Loudon, but was produced on a neighbourin'' 1 
farm, the occupier of which would not supply 
small quantities, as it answered his purpose better 
to contract with a London dealer to take the whole 
of it off his hands for cash down. 


As a rule, in London the best articles are to be 
bought in the widest thoroughfares and at the 
largest shops ; and this rule for strangers is a suffi¬ 
ciently safe guide. But at the same time we can 
go to shops, and those in the back slums, where 
provisions of the best quality can be purchased 
at the lowest price ; for the poorer classes are as 
fastidious in their tastes as their more aristocratic 
neighbours; and it is an error to suppose, as 
I some people do, that because a man is poor he 
j cannot appreciate anything that is good. The 
case in fact is quite the reverse; M’e believe that 
the lowc^r we descend in the social scale, the 
I more extravagant and epicurean does the taste 
! become. It is sharpened l)y hunger, a far better 
j ])rovocative to the palate than wine ; and we have 
; known shoeless and hatless vagabonds who, if 
j they had the wherewithal, would dine daily on 
the rarest luxuries. 

It will we think be found, on a careful com¬ 
parison of the highest and lowest classes, that as 
i regards certain clmracteristics they are identical, 
anil meet on extreme points, with this saving dif¬ 
ference, that if the better-to-do classes squandered 
their pounds as recklessly as does the beggar his 
lienee, the upper ten thousand would speedily 
become an extinct order everywhere. 

Let us see then how adulteration comes to exist, 
for exist it does, and is perhaps more rampant in 
London than anywhere- else. Acts of parliament 
and Borough analysts have removed, no doubt, the 
copper out of pickles and green peas, and perhaps 
a little red ochre from anchovies ; but still there 
remain family jam at fourpence a pound and butter 
at ninepence, any quantity of either of wliich cau 
bo bought all over London in back localities. So 
far as the actual trade in adulteration is con¬ 
cerned, legislation has done but little, and prob¬ 
ably will never be able to accomplish more. The 
reasons arc obvious. In the first place, our present 
weights and nteasurcs bear a certain definite 
proportion to our coinage, and unless certain 
weights are established for certain articles, they 
must either be adulterated or not sold at all. 
We will select fine article—say, for example’s 







«alce, inostiad-^ suppose that it caa be sold ally been produced by the cowj and extol the 
genuine at oae ihQling and eightpenco per pound, medicinal virtues of marnaalade at fonrpence, of a 
That is of courae five farthings per ounce; but how gelatinous appearance, and certainly not the pro- 
is a hal^enny-worth or a farthing*p-worth to be duct of the Seville orange. . * 

made except by guessing the weight ? So accord- The causes of adulteration then are mainly to 
ingly mustard is adulterated down to sixteenpence be found in the necessities of the working* and 
per pound (a penny per ounce), and thus the scale jworer classes; and until constant employment and 
is accommodated. Tiiis is the principal key to regular wages can he guaranteed, so long it is to be 
tile adulteration of most of the articles sold in the feared wll adulteration be au institution among us. 
petty shops; for as the large shops do not care The shopkeepers who sell rubbish are not so much 
to sell pejinyworths and farthingworths, the small to blame as at first sight would appear. As a 


shops exist on what the large turn away, 


rule they are honest men, and do not adulteralo 


Thebread-winnerofafamilyamougthe wretched systematically, as some people imagine, with the 


classes will take home in the evening say eighteen- 
pence, which he has obtained somehow or other 
during the day. The w'ife will lay this out 
nearly as follows ; bread, sixpence ; of butter, tea, 
sugar, coal, cheese, and tobacco, each one penny¬ 
worth, with candle one halfpenny, leaving a 


view of picking the pockets of their customers, 
but because they know that business cannot be 
carried on as things are going at present, unless 
they deal in sophisticated goods. We susjiect 
the real dishonesty is to be found among a class 
of manufacturers who, by ingenious chemical 


balance of fivepence-halfpenny wherewith to buy processes, make nearly worthless articles of sutli- 
beer and start ‘ her old man' on a fresh bread- cient commercial value to mix undiscovered with 


hunting expedition on the morrow. These articles 
will all 1)6 purchased at a small ‘ general ’ shop, i 


genuina And yet even the poorer classes, if they 
knew how to do it, could at all times, as we shall 


where they sell everything necessary for household endeavour to shew, lay out their earnings on food 
use, adulterated probably to suit the weights and that is at once cheap and wholesome. Callin- 


measures, and for no other reason. 


upon a butcher of our acquaintance in the Seven 


But if the wretched classes are compelled to Dials, we ascertain from him that one side of his 
patronise the ‘general’ shop on account of their shop is devoted to the sale, of meat, the other for 


poverty, there is a class above them which does 
the same for a very different reason. Honest John 


the sale of cal’s-mcat; tliat of this latter com¬ 
modity he usually soils alhousaml ha’porlhs every 


the mechanic who makes his thirty or five-and- Sunday morning, and that we can liave any 
thirty shillings a week goes there idso, and lays quantity we like at twopence jier pound. llc>w- 
out a portion of hia money. It is true he does ever, as we can lay out twojiencc to better advaii- 
not spend very much of it there ; he goes in pre- tage in meat—as wo shall presently see— wo 
ference to those large wholesale establishments continue our journey. In Drury Lane we lind 
where they have a retail branch annexed, and excellent bread sold in elegant s1k)J).-<, and down in 
where not a farthing’s-worlli of credit can by any Clare Idarket abundance of good English im.ur, 
possibility be obtained. He knows that every- rather fat perhaps, but that will do o-xcellently to 
thing he purchases aC .such places w'ill be of tlie send to the bakehouse on .Suiuiav over a dish of 


best, and at least twenty per cent, better than potatoes. Here the buyers are chielly of the humbler 
what is offered at the general shop. But the classes; things as a rule are good and cheap, save at, 
general shop gives credit, and it is his policy to the inevitable general shop ; and being j)estcred to 


lay out there some of his earnings, running as he 
usually does, a weekly bill. He knows full well 
that slack times will occur, when he may be out 


buy an enormous haddock for fivepence, we take it 
home, and find the quality excellent; not of coarse 
to be compared to Finnan haddocks, but .still 


of work perhaps for eight or nine weeks together, capital for hungry stomachs. Down Lcatlier Lano 
and that without credit from the general shop he we come upon the Italian nationality, with its pecu- 
will be unable to jiull through his difficulties, liar sort of cook-sho])s, restaurants, and ice-.shop.s, 
And the general shop knows him—he has dealt and here again nothing foreign is inviting ; the 
there for years, and they trust him when out of costermongers with their barrow-loads of English 
work; because if they do not, they will certainly vegetables, making up for the deficiency by the 
lose hia custom when he regains employment. The .substantial aiipearauce of their wares. Taking a 
general shop in turn obtains credit from second flight across to the Metropolitan Moat hlarket”in 
and third rate wholesale houses who supidy, with Smithfield, we find butchers asking us prices in 
certain exceptions, the articles ready mixed; and accordance with our style of dreas and prc.sumed 
we seldom read of either urholesale or retail men innocence ; but it is Saturday night and rather 


being pulled up for adulterating. More than that, 
they rarely comply with that clause in the Act 


late ; moreover it is warm weather, and the meat 
must be sold at any price rather than remain 


of parliament which requires them to indicate in on hand during Simday. So as closing-time ap- 
writing or printing any article which may be a proache.s, off it goes, six pounds for a shilling, 
^xtme; on the contrary, they stick huge placards excellent meat; and the frugal housewives who 
inviting people to try butter at ninepenco per have bought it, go home and take the precaution 
pound, not one half ol which of course has actu- to put it down before the fire or in the pot at 
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once, And gphre it enongb cooking to insure i1» 
preservation until the morrow. We will now pasfs 
through the City and see how matters fare at the 
East end* the abode of the working tmd poorer 
classes in London. 

Of. the East end of London we may sav, as our 
opinion, that although you cannot buy there cer¬ 
tain high-priced articles which you can in the 


these cheap cook-shops also do a good outdoor 
business in pennyworths of pudding, potatoes and 
small quantities of meat ; not to mention thefried- 
fish shops—and you must go to the East end to 
taste fried fish* in perfection—where you can have 
a good fill for about twopence. There are thou¬ 
sands among the wretched classes who have no 
plates or knives, and who if they could not buy 


West, yet that you can there lay out your money something ready cooked from such shops, would 
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to greater advantage. With regard to groceries, 
there are some large establishments where fifteen 
or sixteen countermen are constantly engaged 
banging their scales, the scene on Saturday 
nights being terrific. Exposed in stalls in tlie 
Whitechapel Road you see vegetables, fish, sweets, 
and cakes, all of good quality and very cheap; 
while if you go into a market in a back-street, 
you will find tolerable fresh fish going at about 
a penny a pound, onions four pounds for two¬ 
pence, good cheese at eightpence, and compressed 
dates at a penny. Oranges, cocoa-nuts, and other 
fruit, go remarkably cheap; with sweets three 
ounces a penny, tolerably good ; while black¬ 
currant lozenges at a halfpenny per ounce arc 
decidedly not the thing, thougli a fair imitation. 
And liere is a man who has a truck-load of 
elieese, which he is oflering at fourpence a pound, 
and very fair cheese it is. The meat too at one 
of the leading shops is good though not prime ; 
.and buyers can be suited .at all prices, beginning 
with salt-beef at threepence i^er pountl, going 
on to l.>ecf .and mutton scr.'ips at fivcpence, and 
so {»n to ribs of beef at elevenpence. Yonder is 
an open .shop with a burly individu.al in front, 
brandishing a large cutlass-shaped knife, and keej)- 
ing up a rattling tire of small-talk. ‘Rabbits mum 
—yes mum ; seven ami a half to-night.—Weigh 
up at five and four, Clnarley ’ (here; he throws 
inside the .slioji a piece of bacon, and tlie customer 


have nothing cooked at all. The other meals, 
breakfast or tea, they manage well enough. They 
have a bit of fire, and with a beer-can, the property 
of the public-house, they boil some tea, which 
they drink out of cocoa-nut shells, the sugar being 
left in its original paper; and butter, if they have 
any, spread on with a bit of stick on bread tom off 
the loaf, a skewer answering the purpose of a 
teaspoon. To the wretched holes in which they 
I live, the jparish relieving officers have access as a 
matter of course, and permit us to penetrate 
! beneath the veil which covers the vice and 
poverty of the lowest classes. 

When we speak of London milk we allude ta 
an article from which it would, we think, be 
difficult to extract much butter; and to talk about 
skimming cream from which, is usually treated 
as a good joke. In former days we heard a good 
de.al about milk compounded of sheep’s brains, 
ch.alk, and other cheap if not good articles; but 
.all that is now changed, for the government 
sanitary officials finding milk a liquid the adul¬ 
teration of which could the most readily be de¬ 
tected, keep Ibe milk-dealers constantly in terror, 
leaving liorse-bean coffee and articles of that sort, 
requiring more skill in an.alysis, to take care of 
themselves. In spite of all their vigilanoe how¬ 
ever, milk still in many places betrays an 
acfpiainlauce with the pump, the small fines 
imposed on detection not acting as a sufficient 


follows round to see it weighed).—‘Be.au(ifnl bit of j deterrent. In m.any places however, where they 
Teal W'iltsliiro bacon, sir. Sold again ; ha, ha! I keej) cows, they advertise the hours of milking; 
thought weM dear all off that board lo-night.— | and you can have the .article in your own jug 
AVcigh uj) liere at .six and eight, Charley ; keep ! direct from the cow if you are so disposed. But it 


tlie scale going ; keep the scale hot, keep the 
scale liot!’ and so on, up to the small-hours on 
►Sunday morning. Here you obtain delicious 
butter at sixteenpence per pound ; and if you 
will come with us down a back-lane near one of 
the wharfs, we will buy for you b.acon .at a shil¬ 


ls to our minds scarcely possible to conceive 
of wholesome milk extracted from animals kept 
all the year round in close houses, and fed on 
stimuLating diet to increase the quantity of their 
yield. 

The milk question brings into our mind the 


ling,' which cannot be excelled either AVest or tju.ality of the viands .supplied by the majority of 
East. the coffee-shops, frecpiented largely by workiug- 

We will now try an establishment ojiposite the men for their mid-dai' meal. Bad as is tlie coffee 
principal entrance of the liondou Docks, where supplied by the adulterating ‘general’ shop, it is 
they boldly advertise ‘a good dinner for fourpence.’ 1 delicious comjiared with the horrible decoctions 
Enter a few minutes before four, and innocently i supplied at a high price by many of the ordinary 
take a scat, supposing th.at a waiter will attend i coli'ec-.shiip.s, our owm impression being, from 
your wishes. Vain expectation ; for as soon as tlie actual tasting, that there is very little coftee at 
clock has struck, in rashes a crowd of hungry all in tlie mixture usually sold as such. Yet with 
ragamuffins from the Docks, who seize each a plate, all the adulterution they jiractise, many of the 
and liaving procured what they want, convey it to coffee-shops do a large tianle, even the coffee-stalls 
the neareiSt table and devour it. Having waited iu the streets which sup]ily a.s small a quantity as 
upon yourself in a similar manner, you find the a halfpennyworth of coffee,' frequently taking eight 
fourpenny dinner to consist of a jorum of soup, a or tea pounds per week. These are much, patro- 
hunch of l)re.ad, and some well-baked greasy nised, especially at the AVest cud, by certain classes, 
potatoes, the quantity of each article being for and nt the East end by watermen and work- 
Ihe money quite astounding. And if your hunger girls who have lain in bed until the very last 
should still be unsatisfied, you can fill up vuth minute, and snatch a flying breakfast as they 
‘plum duff’baked in fat, or fatty roll pudding go along to work. 

made with some of the ‘ family jam ’ at fourpence Of late years, some enterprising and philan- 
per pouild to which we have before. alluded, thropic iudsaadimls have started Coffee Public- 
However, the proprietor does a roai-ing trade; and houses, where every article of refreshment is sold 


lowever, the proprietor does a roai’ing trade; and 
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at the merest fraction above cost, the quality being 
of course excellent But on this important subject 
\Fe have already said a few words in another 
article. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XIV.—ON BOARP THE ‘WESTERN MAID.’ 

Hugh had not much time to waste in vain 
repininga The IVestern Tug and Salvage Com¬ 
pany did not intend their steamer stationed at 
Treport to be an ornamental fixture of wliat the 
natives designated the quay-pool, and non-Cornisli- 
mcn knew as the harbour ; and so the young 
captain of the JFatern Maid liad plenty of occupa¬ 
tion. There were, as Long Michael the mate liad 
predicted, skippers commanding heavily laden mer¬ 
chantmen lying near the entrance of the Channel, 
who grew tired of whistling for a wind that never 
came, and contracted with some steamer to help 
them on their way towards Southampton Water or 
the Nore. Towing a big ship bouml for the port 
of London, may not at lirst sight appear to be 
very exciting work ; but Ilugli Ashton cbeerfiilly 
accepted bis new duties, and discharged them in 
a manner that satisfied his employers and won 
the respect of his crew. Long Michael, whose 
unselfish soul rejoiced in the growing popularity 
of the young man who had been put over his 
head, riihbed his rough hands together and 
chuckled over his pupil’s rapid progress. 

‘ Picks up sea-learning, the Captain does, quicker ! 
than most,’ the honest mate would say. ‘Not! 
that he wanted making into a sailor; that was j 
done ready to hand. P>iit then, the coast, it does j 
want a sharp eye and a good memory to make 
sure of the landmarks, ’sjiecial in dark weather. \ 
And Captain Ashton’s getting to know tliem as { 
well as a shepherd knows his sheep.’ j 

Estimable Michael had no idea of the liard | 
and as.siduou8 study of the chart in wakeful liour.^ j 
of the night, which enabled his young commander , 
to compare real crags and promontories with their j 
painted presentment on the map, and to know j 
one beacon from another and one shoal from ; 
its fellow, along the ditlicult Channel coast. To \ 
the mate, who could read and write certainly— i 
most Cornishinen can do that—but to whom j 
book-lore was a Pilgrim’.s Progress of the most: 
painful character, and wliose eyes were familiar 
with no volumes but those which sea and sky i 
present to the inquirer, llugli’s prompt proliciency j 
appeared little less than marvellous. He, Michael, i 
was a smart seaman, but had he not been ‘ at j 
it’ all his life, as ’prentice, ordinary, ami A.B., ! 
until in the fudlness of time he ripened into an I 
officer ? He had learned his trade thoroughly, but i 
slowly, as those who learn by rule of thumb must | 
ever acquire an art, and even now he was, though | 
the best of mates, not fit to be a captain. Hugh 
was a smart seaman too; but he was something 
more, and being a gallant young fellow with a | 
gentle temper and a lion’s heart, had won the j 
higliest esteem that Long Michael had to l>estow% 
The JFeslern Maid did good work, puffing and 
panting up the coast with a deep-laden three- 
master, like some gigantic fish fast hooked, lum¬ 
bering heavily along at the other end of the tough 
tow-rope, and with just sail enough spread to get | 
steerage-way upon her, and avoid fouling in the | 
crowded -waters east of Portland Bilk Then would | 


spring np a puff of air, a ‘fine topsail breeze,’ 
as the officers of the towed vessel wmuld call 
it; and then the skipper, -w'ith the terrors of 
grumbling owners before his eyes, would dis¬ 
charge his steam-mentor, set every rag of canvas 
that would draw, and a little more, and run or 
beat unaided Londonvvards, until the treacherous 
breeze died away, and there was swearing, and 
signalling for another tug out of some friendly 
harbour. 

‘ Glad to have us, and glad to get rid of us ! ’ 
Long Michael would say with a grin—‘just as if. 
Cap., w'o were the doctor ! ’ 

The crew of the steamer criticised Hugh Ashton 
much as a company of foot-soldiers or troop of 
cavalry criticise in barrack-rooms the new cajjtaiii 
who has arrived to lead them. And the questions 
they asked of one another were much the same, 
allowance being made for sea and shipwreck being 
the foes to fear, instead of human enemies, that 
.soldiers would have propounded. Our new chief, 
of what stuff is he ? Will lie fight, or is the 
while-feather to be looked for ! Does ho w’orry 
a poor fellow’s life out, or is ho reasonable -vvitli 
those that do their be.st ( Ila-s he his wcathcr-eyc 
open, or is be a .simpleton, and ea.sy to deceive f 
The verdict as reg.arded Hugh was favourable. 
There are men wliose daring no one doubts, whose 
very eye speak.s of courage waiting for its oppor¬ 
tunity, ami Hugh was one of tliem. Then he was 
]ileu.sant of .speech and manner, but keen to note a 
ilereliction of duty. Shirkers, ami there were two 
or three on board tlie U’esfcru Maid, rvho did tlie 
least they could for their wages, as warruutoil by 
the .stricte.st j'rinciplcs of politis-al economy, felt as 
though tliey would rather not shirk, witli Hugh's 
eye upon them. lie was no nagging niarliiiet, but 
the men knew somehow that he had a rc>ugh as 
well as a smooth side to his tongue in the hour of 
need. And they liked him the better because they 
feared to offend him. 

Of course Hugh wa.s'e.vceptionally lucky in his 
mate. It would have cost a malicious subordiiiute 
nothing to liave put lii.s unpractised superior con¬ 
stantly in the wrong, to have insured a growling 
crew, dissatisfied owners, and diminished profits to 
the Tug and Selvage Company. Even the fre¬ 
quent coaling w’ould have been a stumhiing-hlock 
in the path of an unaided tyro in Hugh’s po.sition. 
He had tlie printed iiistruclions to guide liim, but 
imstructioms of that sort are seldom very useful to a 
neophyte un]e.s.s he has the advantage of somebody 
practical enough to read between the lines and 
to know what i.s really meant. liightenuen who 
bring off supplies of fuel to a tug are not always 
scrupulous as to weight and price ; nor arc deck¬ 
hands invariably unwilling to abstain, in harbour, 
from slipping a sackful of black diamonds into 
some leaky punt or grimy wherry alongside. 

Hugh did liis work w'ell, and earned the lialf- 
ycar’s dividend for hb masters the shareholders of 
the We.stern Tug and Salvage Cotnpany, better 
than old Captain Cleat in his best days had ever 
(lone. He conciliated by judicious firmness, ready 
banter, and serene good-humour, some of the 
sourest and most quarrelsome of skippers. He got 
cash payments, or certificates of indebtedness that 
were almost as valuable, where some of his tem¬ 
porary clients wmuld fain have ignored their 
liability on casting off the tow-rope and Jmistiug 
sail. 
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‘ A good fair-weather Cap’en, I don’t deny it,’ 
said, in private forecastle conclave, the worst man 
and the greatest talker on board the Western 
Maid, Safeiri Jackson by name. ‘ Nor yet I don’t 
deny, chaps, that he ’a got a pleasant way of speak¬ 
ing yp. 1 never liked the appointment, mind ye, 
shipmates. He’s a lady’s pet, he is ; and what 
has an old dame, though she be Madam Money¬ 
bags, to do meddling with who's to command a 
craft like ours? Let’s see what sort he turns 
out when we get the gales!’ 

But in spite of Salem Jackson and the smoulder¬ 
ing embers of discontent that he sedulously strove 
to fan to flame, Hugh went prosperously on in his 
new career. He won golden opinions, and for that 
matter, gold in a more substantial shape, by dis¬ 
covering the famous derelict, the abandoned wine- 
ship from Lisbon, w'hich Avas beginning to grow 
half-mythical, so many Averc the tales told of 
fishers and coasters that had sighted her at early 
dawn or dcAvy eve, hull doAvn, in the dim distance, 
and of chases which fog, or night, or the set of 
adverse currents had I'ondered fruitless. As it 
Avas, Hugh listened much and said little, com¬ 
paring the evidence, until he had made up hLs 
own mind as to the set of tide and sea-way, and, 
cruising of!’ into the south-western waters, came in 
bight of the deserted vessel. 

‘I’ortugue.se rigged! Nobody at the helm—a 
banpie—and water-logged,’ said Hugh, as he 
descended the rigging, his telc.scope under his 
arm, after taking a steady look at the derelict. 

‘ I suspect the people aboard her were seized Avith 
a panic AA’hen .she .sprung a leak, took to their 
boat.s Avitliout a compass, and Avere lost. But she’s 
.safe, enough ; and it aa-III go hard but Ave get her 
over Treport bar. Keep her away Jackson, Avill 
you—two points yet, d’ye-, hear. And now Michael, j 
Ave must drive her along.’ 

The fog-bank Avas nearly, but not (juite, like 
some .snpirn.atural clomi m llie Homeric epic, ■ 
arouml the abandoned barcpie, Avhen Iho steamer 
neared her BuHi<-ienUy to enable grappling-irons 
lo be flung into her standing gear. JSlie bad her 
jib and foresail ytd set; but there Ava.s no hand 
uimn the u-soless Avheel, and the heuA’y craft drifted 
helpless, at the mercy of wind and sea. When 
boarded, not a living creature, a.s might have 
been expected, was found above hatches or below. 
Ev’en the lories and parrots, chained to perches in 
the capoiin’s cabin, had died for luck of food and 
water. The ship hoAvcver, Avas yet sound, and the 
A'al liable cargo unhurt. 

‘ Too much, to my mind, the skippor’.s share, 
according to present rules,’ said one of the share¬ 
holders in the Tug and Salvage Comiiany to 
another, below his breath, after the Board meet¬ 
ing. ‘ Two hundred and eighty pounds for that 
young Ashton, out of the port-Avine ship. It’s 
just a picking of all our pockets.’ , i 

‘Ah, but mv Lady likes him!’ returned, Avith 
a grudging^ sigh, the congenial spirit to whom he 
spoke. ‘ The whole cpiestion of share and salary ■ 
ought to be looked to. But Lady Absolute 
Avouldn’t stand it; and she OAvns nine-tenths of 
the stock, after all.’ 

In the meantime, and pending the desirable 
revision of share and salary, Hugh avus half a 
hero in the eyes of the Treport maritime popula¬ 
tion. NSlhing succeeds like success, amhalthough 
there had gone no danger and little toil to the 


winning of the Avine-ship, whose owners or under¬ 
writers would be thankful to commute the total 
I 0153 of vessel and cargo for a heavy award of 
salvage, still, in the popular imagination, Hugh 
Ashton had performed an exploit wortliy of all 
praise. The only person who in all seriousness 
lifted up a dissentient voice was one Avho liked 
Hugh Avell—old Captain Trawl, his host. 

‘Too easy! too ea.sy by half, my lad!’ he 
would say, with an old mariner’s half-heathen 
tinge of superstition. ‘ Can’t be all fair wind and 
smooth sea, ye know. The worst squalls are those 
tliat come sudden, after a calm.’ 

^ WRITINC. 

Everybody is now taught to write, and there are 
probably few persons belonging to Avhat are called 
the respectable classes Avho do not imagine that 
they can write a letter fairly, both as regards 
caligraphy and correctness of expression. Our 
opinion is soracAvhat different. There is an 
immense amount of bad letter-writing. In a 
vast number of cases coming under our experi¬ 
ence, persons of good education do not know how 
to Avrite their own name intelligibly. We have 
seen a letter Avritten by a ‘ finished ’ young lady of 
the period, in her nineteenth year. The penman¬ 
ship itself Avas ugly, ungainly, and awkward ; the 
spelling of several ordinary Avords Avas incorrect; 
small letters Avere used Avhere capitals ought to 
have been; and we wondered, as Ave perused the 
ill-composed, badly Avritten document, how a 
being of even moderate abilities could send forth 
anything so imperfect. Yet this young lady had 
been for years at a high-class .school where masters 
had taught English in all its branches, the mistress 
of Avhich also Avas a lady of cultivation and refine¬ 
ment. Penmansliip is far too little attended to in 
schools, even of the best class. No doubt ornamental 
Avriting is often taught ; but this style generally 
unfits the pupil for the plain oA’eryday process, 
'riic best model for daily use should be placed 
bel’orc the young lady for at least one year before 
she leaves school, and after she has emerged from 
the regular text and half-text copies. Epistokry 
cornposilion should also be studied a.s a distinct 
accomplishment, if the pupil have no natural 
talent that Avay. 

(food penmanship is as necessary for a lady or 
gentleman as a good stA-le of talking or reading. 
If a man is oAvner of a large estate, Avith servants, 
money, and influence at command, avc Avonder 
all the more if he Avrites a mean, cramped, or 
illiterate hand. We take up his letter Avith a 
feeling of surprise, and say; ‘ What! is this 
tlie production of So-and-so ? It looks like 
the Avretched scraping of some poor labourer with 
a scarcity of ink to boot.’ Bad Avriting has the i 
same effect upon the eye as discordant tones in * 
music have upon the ear. 

Iduch has been said about judging character 
by handwriting. In many cases however, we 
should feel far from justified in reading an 
individual’s habits or disposition iu the writing 
he or she may produce. The manner of writing 
is often a niatlei of imitation, but it is often also 
a result of Avhini, without regafd to what is neat, 
tasteful, or intelligible. Perliaps it might be as 
correct to shy that it is a result of carelessness. 
We happen to know an English clergyman of 
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diatinction whose letters are next thin" to unread¬ 
able. Consisting of irregular scratchings, their 
meaning is barely guessed at, except by some one 
skilled in deciphering them. Is not such writing 
■very like an indignity towards the individuals 
addressed ? We entertain an utter detestation of 
this eccentricity in letter-writing, whether caused 
l»y sheer carelessness or by perverse oddity. We 
Kiy the same thing of confused unintelligible 
signatures. No ouc is entitled to torment corre¬ 
spondents by these eccentricities. 

' It is difficult to realise the immense number of 
those who are brought day by day into corre¬ 
spondence and exchange many letters, perhaps 
without ever meeting; and as nothing is more 
misloadiiig than written communications lietween 
people who are personally unactmainted with 
eacli other, the amount of misapprehension going 
on around us must be very great. An editor for 
instance, may have corresponded for years with 
a writer whom he has never seen, and while con¬ 
versant with his or her literary ability, may be a 
total stranger to the character of his contributor. 
It is curious how often it liappens that those 
who may write their thoughts and feelings in 
expressions perfectly natural to them, convey j 
to their readers ideas of their mind, manner, j 
and appearance often much at variance with the j 
truth. Mere handwriting has with some a great! 
effect—far more than is justified. A crabbed 
waiting, difficult to decipher, certainly <lotracts 
from the pleasure of reading even the brightest 
ideas; while a free legible hand is prepossessing, 
carries you easily over commonplace, and en¬ 
hances the chann of well-constructed sentences. 
Writing may be allowed to be characteristic, inas- ! 
much as it indicates to a certain extent, temper I 
and temperament; but even on these points it is i 
not an unerring guide; for many can never com- | 
mand a manual dexterity sufficient to makc^ ; 
writing free enough to harmonise with their really 
powerful character. 

There is no accounting for the strange per¬ 
versity with which some people writing umler 
the influence of various strong emotions will j 
do themselves gross injustice, that can never be,' 
redressed. A widow lady who had experienced I 
severe reverse of fortune, and devoting her life to i 
her children, had secluded herself from society, 1 
resolved, as they were grown up and scattered in j 
various directions, to seek an agreeable family in ! 
which she could find a home. She advertised to j 
this effect, and received a reply offering the pro- i 
spect of a home such as of all others she would • 
have chosen. The bandwriting she recognised as 
from one with whom—although personally unac¬ 
quainted—she had some years previously held 
a long correspondence, and to whom her ante¬ 
cedents were known. There were certain circum¬ 
stances connected with that period that affected 
the widow deeply, and she answered in a style 
that was in fact just an hysterical giggle— 
as much representing her real mind as a face 
in the contortions of agony resembles the same 
countenance in repose. Among some cloudy 
allusions to the past, she made use of the,words, 
‘Such a life as I have led;’ and the epistle 
throughout was a'foolish one to have written even 
to the person for whom it was intended ; but to a 
stranger, must have appeared something much 
worse. The perceptions of this dawned on her 


directly she had posted the letter; but it was ‘ too 
lateand she was promptly and horribly humili¬ 
ated by receiving an intimation that *aU further 
letters would be refused or handed to 'the police,’ 
From the foolish wording of the letter her corre* 
spondent evidently pictured her as a woman of 
more than doubtful character. 

Wo are often struck by the palpable mismatch¬ 
ing of minds and bodies, and sometimes find a 
noble mind in a physiijue the most common¬ 
place—a generous soul, large mind, and expansive 
benevolence with the exterior of a crowing little 
bantam ! 

One who has taken much interest in woman’s 
work for women, relates that the moat elegant, 
refined-looking letters she ever received, interest¬ 
ing her deeply, and inducing her, before an inter¬ 
view, to commit herself to promise of certain 
assistance, were from a droaaful old woman of 
enormous size, dirty, ragged, repulsive, degraded, 
—in a word, drunken—whom it was impossible 
to help. A companion with much strength of 
Itody and mind was required to attend to a lady 
who needed ‘ supervision.’ From numerous appli¬ 
cants, one was selected whose letters were in a 
fine b(dd writing, whose sentences were tolegramiuic 
in their concise avoidance of unnecessary words, 
and conveyed an impression of steady plilegnuitic 
presence of mind and capability of exercising 
control. An interview was re<iuestcd ; and a limp 
shrimp of a woman prosouted lierself, shy, nervous, 
and halting in speech, on whom tlie lady requir¬ 
ing supervision would soon have ‘ turned the 
tables.’ 

Some are courageous, not to say audacious, on 
paper, who in yierstjnal intercourse are very much 
the reverse. Not difficult to understand, this— 
because in following the train of our own thoughts 
we frc>queiitly lose the sense that we are writing 
for any eye but our own ; and the mistakes arising 
from this audacity Iciul to doubtful situations and 
perplexities. Those—and paradoxical as it may 
appear, they are many—who have immoderate 
affections and very moderate passions, arc tlie must 
likely to be betrayed ijito expressions of 'wlii(di 
they do not realise the force and interpretation 
possible to them. On the other hand, people of 
violent temper and passions, conscious of the i 
meaning of their words, are often very reticent in 
correspondence. There is little doubt but that the 
most matter-of-fact among us are irapre’ssed with 
‘ the ideal’ in a way they hardly acknowledge. A 
lady and gentleman, personally quite unknown to 
each other, fell, by a curious incident irrelevant to 
the present subject, into correspondence. They 
were each possessed of liigh mental power, and 
became mutually fascinated. He, iu quest of a 
second self with a mind and heart that should 
satisfy his exalted aspirations, found in her let¬ 
ters an attraction that routed his cynicism, and 

* - m • . 1 • t ill 


She found in his a power that deprived her of 
will, a strength that was a refuge tor her weak¬ 
ness, a determined nature that would carry jill 
before it; a temper that could endure and wait, 
but when aroused would probably burst into 
tempest the most violent. Not having practically 
much knowledge of the world, she was subdued 
and ca]>^ivated by the eccentricity of the affair, 
gave him the blind trust he claimed as one whose 
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‘religion was honour;* and to exemjplify the 
power of mind over matter, confessed—as he 
exacted she should before an interview or even 
exchange of photographs—that this ideal had 
inroired her with an absorbing affection! 

This veracious history ought to have ended here 
with, ‘ They met, and were happy ever after.’ Had 
they met, it could not have ended as it did; for the 
two realities brought face to face would either have 
found their psychic affinity confirmed, and the 
twain would have become one; or the repellent 
end of the psychic magnet would have driven 
them asunder, to go home and shatter their ideal 
gods, and meditate at leisure over the mysterious 
problem of ‘mind versus matter.’ But they did 
not meet. After her unwise admission, his letters 
ceased; and she had the stinging mortification of 
accidentally receiving the confidence of another 
lady with whom this ideal of hers had also been 
corresponding, in his search for a woman with 
‘ a good heart and refined mind.’ She did not 
return the lady’s confidence, nor would she betray 
her; but the feeling that she had merely been a 
subject of psychic vivisection for the gratification 
of an epicurean, rouseil a rage of wounded self- 
love within her, and she sent him words, by means 
that—as he never gue,ssed the truth—must have 
lowered her at once to zero in the estimation of 
her erstwhile ideal. His answer was a fury 
of drsappdmtmcnt, words that w’cre almost an 
execration. Her nature however, was one of those 
that can more easily recover from a painful fact 
Ilian from an exasperating ideality. A fact is 
i tangible ; its proportions do not vary. We can 
fgrasji it, realise it, wrestle vuth it, wear it out; 
!<ibut an absorbing id'ialit>j has the* whole battery 
I of the protean suljunctive mood for ever playing 
Uon it. Bearing this in mind, young folks should 
be especially guarded in their correspondence 
witli unknown persons ; their missives, if they 
mmt write, should be brief and to the point. 

Before concluding, we would revert to the evils 
of illegible caligra])by, and offer a word to those 
who have occasion to submit their manuscripts 
to the scrutiny of others. In our own editorial 
experience, we can assure tho.se who intrust their 
oll'erings to our consideration, that nothing is 
more, annoying than a bundle of badly written 
and confused manuscript. We might go further 
and add that many an article, no matter how 
intrin.'bnlly good it may have been, has been 
condemned and returnetl to the author unread, 
eiu.ply on account of the villainou.s caligraphy. 


Mmore ghost-stories unveiled. 

The * ghost-stories unveiled ’ which have already 
appeared in our columns seem to have attracted 
considerable attention, as being endeavours on our 
part to shew that what are termed ‘ supernatural 
occurrences’ are in nearly all cases capable of 
being solved by the exercise of a little common- 
sense. We are indebted to various contributors 
for the following examples, all of which are 
guaranteed to be strictly true and may he enjoyed 
by even the most timid reader : 

The locality where the following occurrence 
took pljice is near a small village some eight or 
nine miles from the city of Armagh. \)u a gray 

'' 1 ., 


Detiember night, now about sixteen years ago, a 
middle-aged bachelor was returning from a Christ¬ 
mas party to which he had been invited by some 
of his village friends. Our hero, whose name was 
Charlie Cobiim, occupied the position of land- 
steward to a country gentleman resident near the 
village. Charlie lodged at my father’s, and found 
himself on his way home at about the hour of 
twelve—not an unreasonable hour for a bachelor, 
certainly; but then Charlie was a model to his 
race, and his word was a law to the parish. On 
his way home to our house, he required to pass 
through the village ; and as there was a strapping i 
lassie at the party upon whom rumour affirmed 
Charlie * had his eye,’ we can suppose his thoughts 
to have been occupied with meditating on the fair 
Mary, whose company he had just quitted, as he 
paced the kerb-stone with three fingers in each 
waistcoat pocket—his favourite attitude when in a 
musing mood. 

It was only a week or two before, that tho 
introduction of gas-lamps in the village streets 
took place; and when our hero reached the end 
of the street, he was enabled, by the light of the 
last lamp, to perceive some person only a short 
distance in front of him, and proceeding in the 
same direction as himself. As the road to my 
father’s was rather dreary and deserted, Charlie 
felt glad of the unexpected company he was about 
to come up with. Consequently, he withdrew his 
fingers from his waistcoat pockets, and went on at 
a swinging jiace, so as to overtake the traveller as 
soon as possible. The latter gentleman, however, 
evinced not the slightest desire for Charlie’s society. 

On the contrary, he kept moving ahead faster and 
fa.«iter, in proportion as his pursuer’s pace increased. 
The two were during this time keeping their way 
along the footpath, which ran outside a high wall, 
inclosing the demesne of a nobleman who resided 
in the neighbourhood. In tliis wall, and just 
about a furlong or so past the last of the gas-lamps, 
was a curve, rouud which the lamp could not 
throw its rays, and it liappened that at tliis very 
spot the gate leading into a graveyard was placed. 
Here the unsociable traveller suddenly and unac¬ 
countably di-sappeared from view. 

It was impossible he could have jumped the 
wall, on account of its height; neither could he 
have crossed the road nor gone onwards, as 
in eitlier case Cobum must have seen him. 
Then where had he gone ? Not having passed 
the gate, he must have gone through it. But 
on examining the gate, it was found to be 
locked ; and as the bars xvere too clo.se to admit 
the passage of any human body, the only reason¬ 
able conclusion that Coburn could arrive at was, 
that he had been pursuing a ghost! Having 
settled this point sati.sfactorily (though suddenly) 
in his o%vn mind, he thought it might be as 
well if he gave the ghost a chance of pumu- 
ing him. Coburn was neither superstitious nor 
cowardly; but this being the first time he had 
ever seen a real ghost, he felt rather unnerved. 

Not knowing what terrible consequences his 
temerity niiglit bring upon him, and believing 

--- ' . 
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"dinsrotiion ia to bo the better bert forming the end of thejpwsage (my room being at 

^ Tftlonr* he ^w^dHiaeelf of hie coat as the end of one wing of the hones) j thewfor.*, on 
qnickly m nMle. and throwing it over his opening mv door, I immedi^ly cominaaded the 
iubonl(^er, AtegLh^iewards, determined that if the vmole of the comdor, and seemed^ ]|D|>0B8ibIe 
ghost did ^ eheee, it shonld not catch him for any one to have escaped in the time: and I 
without hamg at least a run for its victim. knew that the two rooms opening on the tome 

We had not gone to bed on Cobum’s arrival, passage were locked up, so that no one could have 
He came—or rather rushed—-in pale as a corpse, got out of sight in that W’ay. j , , , 

the perspiration pouring down Iiis cheeks. His Very much puzzled, I closod imd locked my 
strange and untoward appearance seemed to put doorj and after a brief interval the same thing 
ns'all in such a state that none appeared to know was repeated. Cautious footsteps were heard 


whole of tne corridor, and it seemed imlwtoible 


Upon the floor, was the first to break the silence again a low knock. A second time did 1 open 
by gasping for /a drink of si>ring-walcr.’ He luy door, but with the same re.sult. No one 
gulped it down ; and my father, who had run to was there. I frankly coiifosa that I now begun 
llie door to see if there u’ere no highwaymen lurk- to feel soinewluit uncomfortable, not on account 
ing in the vicinity, came in, and grasping Coburn of ghosts, but vision-s of thieves which floated 
by the ivrist—to feel his pulse, I suppose—asked 
what had happened. 


across my mind (very irrationally, of course), and 
I felt persuaded that some one must be moving 


Oh !* pants Coburn, with horror depicted in , about the houf-c ; and yet I knew that every one 


every feature, ‘ I —I ’vc seen a ghost ! ’ 

I I shivered. But my father, who was not a 
I believer in ghosts, laughed outright. This seeiucd 
to nettle our lodger considerably, as he always 
prided himself on his veracity, and could not bear 
to have it impugned, especially on so .serious a 
subject. After he had calmed down a little, my 
father endeavoured to reason him out of his belief. 
But it ivas useles.s. ‘ lie liad seen a ghost, though 
he never believed in them before, and there was 
an end of it.’ 

‘Well,’ said my father, ‘I have never seen a 
ghost; but I should much like to have it to say 
that I had seen one; and if you think there is .my 
chance of your ghost favouring us with a second 
appearance, I propose that we both set off to the 
graveyard at once.’ 

Coburn seemed very reluctant to make the 
experiment; but as my father began to throw 
some slight aspersions on his cour.igt*, he at last I 
consented, and they both sot oIF. They examined 
the gate and found it locked ; peered through the 
bars, but saw no sign of a ghost Thinking the 
gentleman might have gone a second time for a 
stroll toward.s the village, they proceeded a short 
distance in that direction; but imagine their feel¬ 
ings when, on looking back, they saw behind lliem 
not one ghost, but two! Both ghosts went through 
the gate as before; but proved to be nothing 
eerier than the shadows of the two men, thrown 
by the newly erected gas-lamps, the bend in the 
wall causing the figures to appear as if they liad 
vanished into the graveyard! 

One evening some weeks ago, I was in my room 
preparing for bed, when I suddenly heard what 
sounded like footsteps coming along the passage 
leading to my room ; then some one aiipoared to [ 
be leeling in the dark for the handle of the door, j 
wiiiji was slightly shaken, and a low knock uiis ' 
heard. Of course I at once concluded that souie { 
one of the family was outside; and my door being 
locked, 1 called out to know who was there, but I 
received no answer. Thinking this very odd, I ! 
went to the door and opened it; but, to my 
amazement, no one was outside, and yet I had 
heard no footsteps retreating, I must explain 
that my room i- at the end of a long«passage, to 
which you descend by five or six steps, my door 


I else bad gone to h'd long ago; and I own I did 
j not feel inclined to risk an encounter with this 
j mysterious visitor while trying to arouse some 
one else, my room being some way from the rest 
of the family. 

Determined however, if possible to find out 
what it was, I crouched down with my ear to the 
door, listening for a repetition of the noise, ivhich 
Wits reiieated a tliird time. But 7 io/r, owing to my 
clonenes.H to the door, I discovered the disturber 
of my peace in a mmus-'! It appeared this mouse, 
which bad very evidently lost its way, had got 
down into the pa.ssage, and tiiuling retreat rather 
dillicult (owing, 1 suppose, to the steps;, was rush¬ 
ing up and down the passage at full .speed, thereby 
producing the sound of lo(dstcps on the carpet, 
and on tiuding its egress barred by my <lo()r, trying 
to escape by running up the door ; but the var¬ 
nished paint affording it no f lothold, the impetus 
of its run only sutliced'to cany it up a short way 
(thus shaking the door and slightly moving the 
handle), and it then fell down with a flap, thus 
producing the knock. 

I could not resist a lu'arty laugh when I fuiind 
out the real cause of tlu dislurbauoo ; but,>et it 
shews that stories of strange nocturnal noisc.s 
should be received with gieat caution, for cer¬ 
tainly I should always liave declared that syme 
one had been trying my door that niglit, had I 
not found out the real cause. 

The following .story, it is to be hoped, may assist 
still further in dispelling fears of what an* termed 
supernatural visitors, by exjdaining one reusou for 
house-hells ‘ringing of themselves.’ 

1 hud <puttcd my temporary country residence 
for the winter, closed all the rooms, and left a 
trustworthy caretaker iii charge, who occupied the 
kitchen. On the second night, while she sat at the 
lire, she was alarmed by hearing the drawing-room 
hell, whicli was high up in the passage t<i the 
kitchen, ring. She looked up into the pa-ssage, and 
there, (-urely enough, was the bell giving its last 
tinglings. Her husband came home Irom his 
work, and to satisfy her, went up-stairs to the 
drawing-room. He unlocked the door, found 
everything in its usual state, carpet rolled up and 
oreameuts^and candlesticks eovevud. He returned, 
disbelieving his wife’.s story ; but she persisted in 
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it; and she declawsd eibe Would not for a year’s 
w^ee remain an hour in the haunted house aft«er 
nigutfalL The days were at their shortest, and 
the husband required to be out at,his work. In 
this difficulty hbr.niece, a stout-hearted girl, volnu- 
teer^ to be her companion. Next evening the 
daylight disappeared as usual at an early hour, and 
soon afterwards the drawing-room bell rang. The 
niece sprang to her feet, ran into the passage, saw 
the bell still shaking, and rushed up into the 
drawing-room, which wjis found as before still and 
silent. With a good deal of entreaty, the caretaker 
WHS induced by her niece to remain in the kitchen. 
They again sat down at the fire, and left the pas¬ 
sage-door open. A short time only elapsed when 
the bell in the passage again rang, and this time 
more loudly and continuously than before. The 
terror of the old woman now became extreme; but 
the younger crept cautiously round the half-open 
door, and there she saw the ringer of the bell—a 
half-starved rat, who impelh:d by hunger in the 
emj)ty house, had made his way into the channel 
along wliich all the bell-wires had been laid from 
the several rooms into a common opening to the 
jwissagp, and was discussing in liis own thoughts 
the leasibility of jumping down from a height of 
live or six feet to the level of the kitchen floor, to 
seek for a supper. lie was so hungered, that the 
jne-ience of tiie girl did not frighten him away, 
and he remained with his forepaws in .a state of 
unstable ecjuilibrium, shaking the wire, while his 
glistening eyes shone out like two; diamonds 
reflecting the light of the solitary kitchen candle. 

I Had the stout-hearted girl not detected the pre¬ 
sence oI the lumgry visitor, the belief would have 
been fiiin and not uurea-onable, in the view' of 
I many, that some sujiern.atural agency had rung the 
bell, and the legend of a liaunted house would 
luve hung round my little villa. 

Tlie following are related in the conversational 
1 style in which they were pThl to our contributor. 

‘ 1 am .sure iiono of you weri" ever so terrified by 
agbo.^t a-> I was,’ said my Aunt Uabel. ‘ It was an 
Aiuericaii ghost, wdii'di peihajts aceounts for its 
having been more wdld ami weird and altogether 
electrifying than anything over met with m the 
ohl country. V'ou know that I went to America 
w hen I was young, .iml that I spent many of my 
eaily yeans in a lonely farmhouse in the back- 
woods.’ ‘ 

‘ And without servants, Aunt Sfabcl ! ’ 

‘ tjiuite true, dear. Servants Avould not stay in 
such an out-of-the-way place without higher wages 
than we could give them, and indeed the “helps” 
w’e tried were often more deserving of the name of 
“ liindorcra.” But we were all young and .strong, 
ami we never had hap])ier days than when we all 
kept Imuse together, ami <liil the w-ork with our 
mvii hands. Cajiital training it was, though at 
iit.''t ot course we made many mistakes, A'ervthhi" 
was so new and strange to us. ^ “ 

! ‘It was soon after our arrival at thi.s lonely place 
that 1 met with a terrible fright. Afy sister Isabel j 
ami I shared the same room, ami one night I was 
awakened by hearing her crying by my side. 

“ What is the matter, Isabel ?” 

“ Ob, a toothache, a most dreadful tooth.ache ; 
ami I have nothing to relieve it. If I could only 
get soufb brandy ; a little burnt brandy jiould cure 
it iu a moment." 


« My 4ear,’^ I said, jumping out of bed, “ I will 
get you some directly, 1 know where it 
the p^lour cupboard, and I have got the key.” 

“But you have no light” 

** Ob, I can grope my way to the room, and 
then I can easily light my candle at the stove,” 

‘ No sooner said than done. I wrapped a shawl 
round me, went swiftly and quietly down-stairs, 
felt my way through the dark and deserted room, 
mid succeeded in lighting my candle at the stove. 
But no sooner did 1 hold up the lighted candle to 
make my way to the cupboard, than the most 
unearthly shriek rang through the room. At the 
same moment the light was suddenly extinguished. 
I was left in total darkness, and all was still 
and silent as before. Chilled with horror, and 
trembling iu every limb, I groped my way back 
as well as I conld, and told my story to Isabel; 
but she was in such pain that it did not make 
the inipre.ssiou on her that I expected. I got but 
little sympathy. 

“It must have been the wind, or a wild-cat 
outside that screainccl,” she said ; “and as to the 
light being j)ut out, that of cour.se was sheer 
aticident. Candles often go out when they are 
just lighted. Of course,” she added, “we are not 
such fools us to believe in ghosts." 

‘This rather put me on my mettle ; and moved 
be.side.s by her moans of intense pain, I at last 
braceil myself up to a second attempt. I went 
with great didennination, resolving that nothing 
should now hinder me from bringing the remedy 
to my sister. Proceeding dowm-sUirs again, all 
went well till I turned from the stove with tlie 
lighted candle in my hand. Instantly the same 
yell rebounded in my ears, while something, I 
could not tell what, .swept past me and dashed out 
the light! How 1 reached my room 1 never knew, 
but 1 crawled into bed more dead than alive ; and 
as boon a-; I could .speak I told Isabel that no 
matter what happened, nothing would induce me 
to make the venture again. 

‘ Morning came at la.st, and with it the solution 
of the mystery. My brothers had come home late, 
bringing with them a screech-owl wdiich they had 
caught, and had put into the parlour for safety 
till the morning. The light had of course dis¬ 
turbed it, and it had flown against the caudle and 
oxliugui-lied it while uttering its peculiar and 
singularly hideous cry. Aly terror at the midnight 
ghost was a Joke at my expense for long after.’ 

‘1 think you ivere very brave to go into the 
room a secoml time, Aunt Alabel.’ 

* AV’eH, I think 1 was, I mu.st admit. But I w'ould 
have braved almost anything for Isabel, and I was 
a strong courageou.s girl, who hardly knew what 
fear was. Still, 1 can as«ure you that even to this 
day when I recall the .scene, I peem still to feel the 
thrill of terror that shook me at the sound of that 
unearthly shriek. Heard for the lir.st time in the 
<lead of night and so dope to my ear, it was truly 
startling and tlreadful. It was a great relief when 
the mystery was so simply explained. But only 
imagine if 'it had never been explained ! If the 
owl had got in unpcrceived, and had escaped by 
the diimiK'y or an open window ! How that 
gho.stly sliriek must have haunted me ever after 1 
It would have been as frightful a ghost-story as 
you e.ver lie.ird. But see! at the touch of the little 
w'and of tiTuli the ghost vanishes, and only a poor 
scrcech-owl remains !' 

- 
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‘Now let me tell the etory of our “family 
ghost,” ’ said Miss B—‘ Such a useful, faith¬ 
ful, devoted spirit as it was 1 An Irish ghost; hut 
not a banshee, more like a “delicate Ariel’' or 
household fairy. I only fear its yace is extinct 
now, as well as that of the invaluable servants 
who used to identify themselves with their master’s 
family. Our ghost was before my time; but often 
and often have I heard my grandmother talk of 
it, and what a mystery it was. The household 
was large and varied, consisting of the old couple, 
some grown-up ones, one ot them married, an 
orphan niece, and two or three young children in 
the nursery. Tliere were no railways in those 
days, and when any of the family intended going 
to tlie county town, they had to be up at dawn of 
day, take a solitary breakfast, and set out on what 
was then a formidable expedition. Of course the 
affair used to be discussed in the family the 
evening before, commissions given, and the time 
of starting fixed on. And now comes the strange 
part of my story. Whether the servants were up 
in good time or not, the fire was always lighted, 
the kettle boiling, and breakfast ready at the 
appointed time ! The clothes which came from 
the wash were found carefully sorted out and 
apportioned to their respective owners; none 
could tell by whom. If a fire were required in 
the nursery, it was kept up by invisible hands. 
Nurse was a heavy sleeper; but no matter; her 
deficiencies were supplied by the obliging and 
indefatigable ghost. Nurse used to find as bright 
a fire in the morning as she had left at night, the 
turf-basket replenished, and all as neat and orderly 
as luinds could make it To get out the breakfast 
things, my grandmother’s keys must have been 
taken from her roqm, but by whom no one could 
tell, 

“Leave the key-basket in my room,” said a 
visitor the night before he left. “ I am a light 
sleeper, and if the ghost comes to get my breakfast, 
I sluill know it! ” 

‘Towards daybreak he heard the keys tinkle, 
and instantly threw a dagger, which he had 
hidden under his pillow, to the spot w’hence the 
sound proceeded. In the morning the dagger was 
found stuck into the door, but no clue to the 
mysterious visitor could be found, 

‘At last my grandmother determined that the 
mystery should be solved, whatever it might be, 
and she prepared to sit up in her room all night, 
listening for the faintest sound. For a long time 
all was still; and my grandmother was beginning 
to fear that her long watch through the winter’s 
night was only wasting her strength in vain, when 
at last, somewhere itt the small-hours, she heard 
a slight thud upon the stairs. Instantly seizing 
her candle, she rushed out, just in time to see 
a slender figure in white, carrying a basket of turf 
on its arm. The fall of a sod from the fuel-basket 
»vas the sound she had heard. My grandmother 
was a brave woman, and swiftly as the white 
figure flitted on, swiftly did she follow after, up 
.staircases and along passages, till just as it reached 
the nursery door, she overtook it, and discovered 
her niece walking in her sleep! 

‘It seems the poor girl was so anxious about the' 
household arrangements that she used to rise in 
her sleep to accomplish all that she knew ought 
to be done. How her zeal nearly oqst her lii’e, 
through the foolish rashness of a young visitor, 1 


have already told you. She was never again 
permitted to sleep alone. My grandmother took 
her to her own bed; and clasped in her loving 
arms, the poor girl learned to foiget hoj cares, and 
to take the full benefit of . 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep. 

* Had not ray grandmother possessed good sense, 
courage, and rfcsolution, the story might have had 
a very different ending.’ 

THAT DAY ON INNISMOIIR 

CHAPTER V.—THE CEREMOHV OP THE TORR CLIFF. 

Meanwhile, as we afterwanls learned, Mrs Vance 
and Major Barrett, after searching everywhere for 
us, and having waited a long while in hope of our 
reappearing, had gone back to the Cove to make 
inquiries and obtain the assistance of a guhle. 
By that time however, the sea had become too 
rough for a boat to enter the caves; and as Morris 
had predicted, the fishenuen, on hearing how we 
had so strangely disappeared, had assured Major 
Barrett that we were certainly in no danger. But 
whether it was that they resented liis surliness 
toward them in the morning, or for some other 
reason were unwilling to give him information, or 
were unable to do so, be had failed to learn any¬ 
thing further from them except that it was as 
likely as not that we would return to the Cove by 
laud. 

As the weather seemed every moment more 
threatening, it was decided tiiat Major Barrett 
should be landed on the island to look for us, the ! 
remainder of the party going on board the Vamjnre, i 
Indeed even then the sea had got up so much that 
it was with some danger that the boat approached I 
the rocks; and it wiis with the gteatest tlifficulty ! 
that Major Barrett had succeeded in landing. Ami ! 
now, as we were approaching the harbour, sud- i 
denly passing round an angle of the cliff, we met 
our enemy. He was <returning with one of tho 
fishermen from, it is needless to say, a fruith^ss 
search for us round the shores of tin? island. 
Somehow, the man had led him to every place 
except the right one ! 

It was easy to see that tho Major was in no 
pleasant frame of mind. He professed his delight 
at seeing Miss Vance safe, r.nd assured her of the 
great alarra and anxiety her disappearance, had 
caused, and added that he had received the 
most positive orders not to lose sight of her again 
until he had restored her in safety to Mrs Vance’s 
keeping. ‘For that yoimg gentleman,’ he con¬ 
tinued, looking at me, ‘is plainly not to be trusted ; 
be deserves to be punusned. Miss Vance, for the 
annoyance he has given us all. Unless indeed, 
which I can hardly suppose,’ he added with a 
quick glance at my cousin, ‘it was with your con¬ 
sent that he played us this trick.’ 

I saw* that it was with difficulty that Clara 
restrained herself; she however, afldly replied 
that she must share whatever blame Mmor Barrett 
thought proper to assign; and nothing further was 
said. 

The Major’s displeasure was evidently not dimi- 
nishefl. He treated me with positive rudcues.s, 
which under other circumstances I could not have 
tolerated; but I felt that for the present, however 
hard the task might prove, I must keep my temper 
and presehce of mind. 
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When we reached the Cove, we foand that the 
yachts had been obliged to get under weigh, and 
were standing off and on shore; and as soon as they 
approaoligd near enough to see us, we made signs 
to them to return to Killalla. It was indeed high 
time that they should do so. A heavy sea was 
now running in the Sound ; the wind was still 
rising, and there was every prospect of a stormy 
night. Those who do not know what tlie Atlantic 
on our western shores can do, and in how short a 
time a dangerous sea will get up, will find it hard 
to understand the change that had taken place 
since the calm and lovely morning. The waters 
were now dark and sullen-looking, and the waves 
of a. leaden colour, except their crests, which every¬ 
where were breaking and white with foam. The 
shore at the upper end of the Cove was com¬ 
posed of large rounded stones. When each wave 
rushed in, there came up fi-om below the sound 
of a volley of sharp and heavy blows, as tliese 
ponderous marbles were rolled iu by the watp, 
to bo carried out again with equal noise and vio¬ 
lence by the retreating wave; and the odour 
of these flinty concussions filled all the air. Where 
the rocks were lofty and perpendicular, and the 
water very deep, the wave rose and fell almost 
silently, at one moment reaching far altove high- 
water mark; at the next, discovering twenty feet 
or more of a steep wall of rock (lr(;ssed with fes¬ 
toons of brown and glistening sea-weed. Whore 
there were sunken rocks, or where the sides of i 
the cliffs slo])e(l down into the sea, there the. 
waves broke with fury, and sent showers of wrhite 
sprav far up into the air. 

The yachts were, now half-W’ay across the Soinul; 
and we turned to make our way to the light- 
keeper’s house, where we should have to pass the 
night, and where llie lunchecm-liaskets, which 
fortunately for us had been sent on shore in tlie 
forenoon, lm<l been taken. 

I need not relate how we spent the hours of 
that evening, though liope sprung wildly iu my 
breast. Major Barrett was in an extremely 
had temper, which even when s])eaking to Clara 
he could hardly control. To me he scarcely spoke 
at all. As for my cousin and 1, we were too 
anxious to be at our ease, ^Major Barrett’s pre¬ 
sence wsis of course extnnnely irksome to us, and 
I could see that he strongly suspected some under- 
stiuiding to exist between us. He seemed deter- 
luiucd at anyrate that we shoul<l not have an 
opportimity of exchanging a word except in his 
hearing. And so the evening wore on. 

About ten o’clock a knock w'as lieard at the 
door, and Morris came into the room where we 
were sitting, and said to me: ‘ If the lady and 
you sir, would like to see an old custom w'e have 
on this island, and one that few strangers have 
the chance of seeing, yon can see it this very night; 
for the fi."e is lit, and the answer’s come.’ 

I replied at once that we should be ^lad to see 
it, ‘ Won’t you come V I said to Clara. 

My cousin hesitated, and I watched her 
anxiously; for a moment the colour left her 
cheek, and she seemed to find a difficulty in 
speaking. 

Just then Major Barrett interfered: ‘Pray, 
don’t think of it, Mias Vance; that boy lias no 
consideration for you.—Dou’t you see,’ he said, 
turning to me, ‘how you have wearied Miss 
Vance I As it is, she is looking quite pale. Her 


mother has left her in my charge, and I certainly 
shall not allow her to be made ill by your foUyj 
if I can prevent it.’ 

Before he had finished speaking however, the 
colour hatl returned to Clara’s cheek, and, she 
quietly and firmly replied: ‘ Major Barrett, I sliall 
certainly go with Hany, The opportunity might 
never occur again. And I should not forgive 
myself were I to miss it’ 

Some further remonstrances were made, but 
without effect We went out, guided by Morris, 
the Alajor of course accompanying ns, but too 
■ much displeased to care even to inquire what it 
was we were going to see. 

The night was very dark; there was no moon 
visible; and the sky was covered with a thick 
layer of murky clouds. It was blowing pretty 
hard from the south-west, and occasionally a large 
drop of rain was felt The roar of the breakers 
round the shores of the island was incessant We 
were conducted quickly and in silence by Morris 
I along a path that led us to the north-east extre¬ 
mity of innismore, where one of the highest cliffs, 
of a strange and fantastic form, and conspicuous 
in daylight from the mainland, ran out some 
way into the sea. On the top of this cliff there 
was a level space of rock, near the centre of which 
a large iire was blazing. There was quite a crowd 
of the islanders gathered round the fire; men 
and women, young and old, were there. And to 
jutlge from the expression of their faces, something 
of interest was going forward. All eyes were 
turned on us as we arrived on the spot, and a 
murmur of voices arose from the assembly. But 
this was at once checked by a few Avords in 
Irish from Morris ; and irom that moment the 
people seemed hardly to notice our presence. All 
looks Avere directed across the sea towards the 
inainlaud, where a single light could be seen in 
the darkne.ss, apparently upon the shore. As we 
made our way to the place to which Morris 
conducted us, a\*c passed some men standing by 
a pile of fuel, which they seemed just about to 
light. A moment afterwards they had done so, 
and the flame shot up brightly into the dark 
sky. Alorris, who stood close to us, whispered: 

‘ Look well uoAV across to the mainland till you see 
their second fire.’ 

A few minutes passed by, and still we saAv 
nothing except the solitary light on the distant 
shore; yet alt the people around us were watching 
intently. At first not a word was heard; then 
here and there some short sentences in Irish were 
uttered, becoming as time passed more frequent 
and audible. I glanced at Major Barrett’s face; 
it shewed traces of displeasure and contempt; 
but influenced by the evident suspense of all the 
people present, he too was gazing out into the 
daraness. Suddenly an exclamation broke from 
the crowd. 1 looked across the water, and there, 
beside the first, was a second but brighter light. 
From this moment not a word was spoken by any 
of those about us. They stood in silent wailing, 
and with their heads uncovered* Just in of 
where we were standing was a block of gray 
granite about three feet square, a foot high, and 
fiat upon the top. As the second light on the 
mainland appeared, Morris pointed to the block 
and said: ‘ You and the lady should stand up 
thei^ ^ * 

i helped Clara up upon the stone, and placed 
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myself 'beside her; «tid taking off my hat all 
him done except Major Barrett, we stood watch¬ 
ing the fires aa the far-off shore. Suddenly the 
second of them shot up with great brightness. I 
had at that moment taken my cousin’s hand in 
mine, and the eyes of a good many in the crowd 
were turned in our direction. ^ Major Barrett 
following their glances, and seeing, I suppose, 
what I had done, stepped quickly towards us, 
saying: *We have had enough of this foolery. 
Come down sir, and let Mi.ss Vance return. Siie 
is in my keeping, remember.’ With these words 
he stretched out his hand—whether to help my 
cousin to descend or for some other purpose, 1 
do not know; bnt klorrls had quickly placed him¬ 
self between klajor Barrett and the place where 
we were standing, and there he stood, his head 
bare, and the firelight shining upon his white 
locks and venerable countenance. 

* Out of my way, you fool! ’ the Major 
exclaimed. 

Morris made no reply and no movement, except 
to motion him back with his slightly raised and ' 
open hand. The next moment tlie old man was 
felled to the ground. 

But before Jlujor Barrett had time to follow 
up the cowardly act, he was seized and held 
finnly by two young fishermen. No one else ' 
spoke or moved until the bright flame suddenly 
died away, and then the whole assembly knelt 
down, ami remained kneeling until the second 
of the two lights on the maiidand went out alto¬ 
gether. Then all rose up. And the strange 
performance in which we had taken part, what¬ 
ever its object or meaning might be, was at an ' 
end. 1 

The men who had laid hold of Major Barrett 
now released him, and raised Morris from th<“ 
ground. He had l>een stunned by the blow, but 
not seriously injured, and in a few minutes he 
had recovered sufticiently to return with us to the 
lighthouse. If Major Barrett w^as in bad Immorir 
before, bis temper certainly was not improved by ! 
what had just passed, lie made a lame apology 
to Clara, and offered inont'y to Morris, w'hicii was 
at once scornfully declined, and then lie avoided 
all mention of the subject ; and we returned in , 
silence to the lighthouse, where a tolerably com- i 
fortable room bad been i»rovi<led for C’lar.i. 

By the next morning the weather had changed ' 
again almost as rapidly and completely as on the ' 
previous day. The sky was clear of clouds : tiie ' 
sea was still in motion, but was f.ist subsiding ; * 
and the wind had died away altogether. As there 
was no prospect of the yachts being able to come ' 
for U.S, I found Morris, and arranged with liim ' 
that a boat from the island should take us across j 
to the mainland. As soon, therefore, as the sea 
had gone dowui sufficiently, one of the fishing-boats 
was drawn down the stony beach and launched ; 
and we having made a hurried breakfast at the 
lighthouse, with some difficulty embarked, and 
with Morris at the helm and a stout crew of four 
young fishermen, w’ere rapidly taken across the 
Sound towards the little village of Dunkeel, the 
nearest point at which we could land, and where 
we hoped to find a vehicle to take us to the castle. 
The distauQc we had to row was seven miles, ami 
in a'bout an hour and a half we approached our 
landing-place. As we came near the Jetty, we couhi 
see that a number of persons were collected on it, 


evidently awaiting the arrival of our boat. As soon 
as we were within speaking distance, some ques¬ 
tions in Irish were eagerly put to Morris, to wlxich 
he replied in the same language; and*when we 
landed and went in search of a fconveyance, we 
left the crowd still interrogating our boatmen, 
and listening to their apparently unsatisfaitory 
replies. 

I had been very anxious to obtain another 
opportunity of speaking to Clara alone. There 
were still .some details of our scheme which had 
not been tlecided on between us, and which tho 
presence of Major Barrett had prevented us from 
arranging; but we had been quite unable to free 
ourselves from his company. And so we reached 
Killalla Castle without my having been able to 
say another woni in private to CLira. 

Wo had left Innismore soon alter sunrise, and 
on arriving .at the castle it still wanted a little 
of nine o’clock ; .so wo went to our rooms, anil in 
this way it came about that Major Barn'tt con¬ 
trived to see Mrs V.ancc before we all met in the 
breakfast iiailour. Wliat jmsed between them 
of course I am unable to .say ; but tlioy evidently 
thought it be.st to make as light as possible of the, 
to them, annoying events of the day before. I 
had sui’coeded -I suppose they thought —in speak¬ 
ing to Miss Vance in private, and that could not 
now be helped ; very soon I should have to join 
my regiment; tlie thing would not occur again ; 
and only harm wmdd be done by -seeming to 
attach undue importance to what liad happened. 
And so at breakfast, beyoml iiujuiries as to 
what we had done, how we had so suddenly 
tlisappeared, why we had not retnmed, and the 
like, .and a few reproaches for having broken nj> 
the party and caus(«d .so much anxiety, little was 
said. Major Barrett for his own reason^, and w'c 
for oxirs, xvore unwilling to say more than uece-r- 
sary about our doings on the island. 

Before the day was over however, our ad vent art's 
of the previous diiy wt^re brought up aeani most 
unexjiectedlv, ami with somewhat startling effect. 
Ithapia'iicd that on th.at evening some gticsf-' were 
dining witli us—the Stuhb-cs of B.illvstubhs ; 
Sir Loftns Jlaw, one of our county members, and 
his danghtt'rs ; Dr Bumble from the neighbouring 
town ; the clergyman ol the jiari‘-h, and some ofhei's. 

It Avas Dr Bumble, a kind old man, but rather 
fond of gt)ssi]>, who gave an unexj>ectt.d turn to 
the conversation. Ile.xring some one oppof-ite him 
.speak of the caves of lunisniore and of our trip 
there yesterday, ho .said : ‘Wli.it a pity you did 
not slay the night iqion the i.sland ; you wmuhl 
tlieu have seen a strange sight, and one you might 
lii^e tw’cnly years w'ithonl having another oiijior- 
tuiiity of witnessing. They had an open-air 


wedding on Innismore hast night,’ 

‘ Oh, impossible/ exchumed several of the p.arty 
at once. ‘ Why, Miss Vance and Harry and Major 
Barrett w^re on the island all night, and they 
saw no w'cdding.’ 

‘ No/ said Major Barrett; ‘Miss Vance and T c.an 
bear Avitne.ss that there w’as no wedding on Tnnis- 
more yesterday. The people w-ere all engaged 
about some other rather uninteresting ceremony, 
which we went to see, and of which we could not 
learn the meaning: a couple of fires lit, and a 
crowd of pi'ople round them, w'ith tlieir hat.s off, 
and kneeling ; and we saw what appeared to lx* 
answering signals on the inainlanu. But there 
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ms no bride or groom or wgoicmgiL or aiiytbing 
like a iQarriBg&’ 

‘Well, to think of that I * cried out Dr Bumble 
in his jov^ hearty voice, delighted to have caught 
the ear of the* company, for every one was now 
listening to him. ‘Why, I declare that Miss 
Vaiice and Major Barrett have been present at a 
wedding and never found it out Those fires were 
the very thing I am telling you of. When there 
is a case of absolute necessity, and when for any 
reason the marriage cannot be delayed, and it is too 
rough for the priest to go out to the island, they 
light a fire on Torr Cliff; and when the couple are 
ready, a second fire is lighted ; and when the priest 
commences the ceremony on the mainland, a second 
fire is lit on this side ; and then as the priest pro¬ 
nounces them man and wife, a brighter fiaine 
suddenly shoots up. The ha])py pair meanwhile 
—did no one point them out to you ?—standing 
hand in hand on .a block of granite, I believe 
between tlic fu'cs ; the ring of course ’- 

At this moment Major liarrett, his face contorted 
with rage, started to his feet. ‘ Zounds! Mrs 
Tance,’ he said, his voice tiembling with excite- , 
ment, ‘ thi.s is some villainy on the jmrt of that | 
scoundrel there,’ pointing tow'ards me. ‘Jt was i 
he and your daugliter who stood hand in hajid la‘<t ' 
night on that stone between the fires, and w'ent , 
through a piece of mummery tliat none but idmts i 
wdll call a marriage. It would have been W('ll, ^ 
Mrs ^^^nce, had you taken my advice, and refuecnl ' 
to Jet liim come Jiere at ail; and now% if you will i 
allow' me, I sliall have at once removed froTii your i 
liou-e a person tliat lias shown himself unfit to , 
eunfinuea moment longer in it ; and horse-whipped 
if lie should veiituie to enter it agiin.’ j 

1 need not attempt to destriiie the scene that ' 
followed. I’oor (’lara had famtid, and lor a few' 
minutes all our elicits were direi t.-d to restoring 
her. 'riiou T, not having been taken by sin-pri-e, , 
and able fortunately to remain enllected, when 
order was a little restored'^ begged all pro'-ent to 
hi'ar my aicount of the affair. Tins they were 
\ety willing to'do; .so—premising that Major 
It urett might have an opportunity of lior-e- 
Achipping me, and wcleome, ]irnvided lie could 
find hinisi'lf able to do so—1 told them as shortly 
as 1 could of my long attachment to my cousin, of 
the means that had been adopted, as 1 lielicved, to 
scjsrrate us, an<l of the difficulty I had had in 
obtaiiii g an opjKirlnnity of int|iuring the natiiio 
of Aliss Vanec's feelings towaida myself. And I 
colli hided hy stating luy conviction that had niy 
kind old uncle lived, he would not have been ' 
unfavourable to my .suit, .and, under the cirenm- ' 
stances, wamld not have fouml it hard to pardon 
the stop we had taken, a step wdiich w’oulcl never j 
Inive hecii necessary had ho lived. I 

The ])urty, as was natural, bioke up at once, 
hut not before those wdio knew ray uncle best 
had shewn a disposition to side Avith me in the i 
matter. 

Tlie first thing next morning, Mrs Vance sent for 
Father Dugan the parish priest, a kind old man, 
who had been a Avarm friend of my uncle. I saAV 
him as he left the castle after the interview, ami 
there Avas a merry look in his eye as he warmly 
gra.sped my hand, though he gravely shook his 
hcacl ami said: ‘ O Master Harry ! you never 
thought last night, 1 daresay, of the trouble you ’cl I 
be getting me into.’ lie had refused I’jiwever, as [ 


I li^md from Hm, to beat of atiy doubt at) to 
tbo vaMity of the marriage. It was tmof^er 
question, be admitted, what the authorities might 
hav'o to say to him for having celebrated it. 
‘ What! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ not a good marriage ? 
Then I’d like to know what’s to become ofold 
Biddy Maguire, who's a grandmother now ? and 
of Dennis and Mary Mmloy, whom f married 
when they were wearied out waiting the winter 
that no one could get to the island ? And there’s 
oor Lucy Morris, whose heart would have just 
token if I had not married her to Manus before 
he died, poor fellow. No, no ! lam in no doubt 
about your marriage. Master Harry; but I am in 
{p-eat (ioubt about the necessity for it. And that 
lire was not to be lit except in case of urgent 
necessity; and the boys out there know that, 
and 1 think they won’t he so glad to see me 
the next time I visit the island,’ 

WJiether Mrs Vance had been convinced by 
Father Dugan’s arguments, or that she and 
.Major Barrett now saw that things had gone too 
far for their plans to succeed, I cannot say ; but 
Major Barrett having written me a short apology 
for his violent language, left the castle. Mre 
Vance, with as goocl a grace as possible, gave her 
consent to a union Avhich it Avas too late to 
oppo.se, I was fortunately able to effect an 
exchange into a regiment not going abroad; and 
to set all question at rest, the marriage ceremony 
was in due course celebrated in the pari'^h church ; 
though Clara and I and Father Dugan and 
Morns—whom, need I say, I rcAvarded hand- 
.soniely— Ikia'c alAA'ays considered our Avedding to 
date from That Day on lunisraore. 


xflllSTOllY EEFEATS ITSELF.’ 

Tirr, above dictum is frequently expressed, but 
without much consiileratiou of the degree of truth 
contained in it. The supposition or belief is that 
jiast events are likely to i-eoccur, to revolve as 
it Avero in circles or orbits, so as to come round 
again into vicAV after a greater or 8m.iller hip.-,e of 
time. It m.sy bowever be confidently stated that 
such a repetition i'. neither probable nor pos.sible 
unless all the ucconijiauyiiig and surrounding 
circumstances are similar, all the factors in the 
sum-total analogous in character and equ.al in 
amount. tSuch a conijiletc harmony of conditions 
is scarcely conceivable. AVe sliall eiuloavonr to 
.shew that rc.seniblaiices do occasionally present 
themseh'c.s, which, to say the ]ua.st, ate lemark- 
able, and calculated to tempt persons into a 
belief that history does repeat itself ; fconie of the 
salient features are .similar, and no note taken 
of those Avhich are dissimilar. 

At the close of the Franco-Cernian AVar of 
1870-1, when France aa'os pressed down AvitU such 
an agony of tribAilatiou, attention Avas draAvn to 
a series of events dating more than five centuries 
earlier, involving many of the same kinds of 
disaster to the same nation. Epitomes of the two 
clusters of eA'ents Avere jilaccJ iu parallel columns, 
for facility of comparison : 

France, 135C. France, 1870-1. 

Defc.at of the French at Defeat of the French at 
Poitiers. Sedan. 

King Jolla of France Emperor of the French 
taken prisoner. taken prisoner. 
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Paris armed by a govern¬ 
ment formed of &e 
pr€v6t and 4ckevms of 
the city, deputies. in 
the SiAtra-generol. 

The Milices Bourgeoises 
organised. 

Pea<» made'with England, 
hot Paris remaining 
armed and defiant. 

Tlie French army marches 
j^ainst Paris. 

The Parisians seize all 
the artillery in the city. 

They offer to treat, bat 
are refused. 

They apjieal to the other 
tovras of France, which 
however will not rise. 

The States-gencral meet 
at Compi^gne. 

Two nobles are massacred 
by the Paris mob. 

Sorties resulting in failure 
are made from I’aris. 

Paris taken by the army, 
due in part to dissen¬ 
sions among the Paris 
mob. 


Paris armed by a govern¬ 
ment formed of tlie 
deputies of the city in 
tlio Corps Ldgislatif. 

The National Guard or¬ 
ganised. 

Peace made with Ger¬ 
many, but Paris re¬ 
maining armed and 
defiant. 

The French army marches 
against Paris. 

The Parisians seize all 
the artillery in the city. 

They offer to treat, but 
are refused. 

They appeal to the other 
towns of France, which 
however will not rise. 

The Assembly meets at 
Versailles. 

Two generals are massa¬ 
cred by the Paris mob. 

Sorties resulting in failure 
are made from Paris. 

Paris taken by the army, 
duo in part to dissen¬ 
sions among the Paris 


It would not be easy to find two historical nami- 
tives with more similarity among the incidents 
than these. Many phenomena, it has often been 
remarked, in the career of Napoleon Bonaparte 
bore considerable resemblance to those experienced 
or produced by Oliver Cromwell. History may 
be considered to have repeated itself here ; but as 
before mentioned, only in such incidents as were 
surrounded by analogous circumstances. 

If history sometimes seems to repeat itself, does 
human thought do the like I Do the same idca.s 
pass through the minds of two jicrsons unknown 
to each other 1 This is a more subtle problem, 
for it touches the mysteries of mental action, 
psychological manifestation. What are called * un¬ 
designed coincidences ’ among poets are so numer¬ 
ous that no one can count them; sometimes 
bringing a charge of plagiarism against the later 
of two -writers—sometimes attributing to him a 
forgetfulness that he had ever read the passage 
adverted to ; sometimes inducing a belief that two 
minds have really and honestly hit upon the same 
idea clothed in nearly the same words. 

One particular sentiment, wish, yeaniing (to 
give a very interesting example) has multiplied 
or repeated itself in many curious ways—namedy 
a desire to save the life of a father or a brother 
rather than that of a husband or a son. Many 
recorded instances might be quoted, bearing a 
common resemblance in this—that the choice is 
made not because the love or affection is greater, 
hut from the less probability of repairing the loss 
if loss occur. Sophocles pnt words into the mouth 
of Antigone, justifying her conduct in having run 
the risk of death in order to secure the right of 
sepulture for her brother; she could not have 
another brother, because her father was dead. 
Darius, according to Herodotus, asked the wife of 
the condemned lutaphernes whether she would 
that he pardoned her husband, brother, or .son. 
She an«v/ered; ‘ My brother.’ When ^ked the ' 
reason for this unexpected choice, she explained 


that she might possibly have another husband or 
son at a future time, but not another brother, her 
father and mother being aged people. Robert of 
Normandy and William Rufus besieged their 
brother Henry at St Michael’s, and reduced him 
to great privation. Robert, taking compassion, 
sent supplies of water and wine to the beleaguered 
Prince. William rebuked what he called ill-timed 
generosity. Robert justified himself thus: ‘ Shall I 
suffer my brother to die of thirst ? Where shall 
we find another when he is dead P Edward I., we 
are told by Hume, on hearing of the death of his 
father and his infant son, said that the death of a 
son was a loss which he might hope to repair, 
whereas the death of a father is of course irre¬ 
parable. Sir Walter Scott, in the Antiquary, 
quotes a scrap of an old ballad typifying the same 
kind of sentiment: 

He turned him right and round again, 

Said: ‘ Scorn na at my mithor; 

Li.L;ht loves I may get mony a anc. 

But Minnie ne'er anither.’ 

Nor do recent times leave us without evidence 
in the same direction. Miss Rogers, in her Domcftic 
Life in Paledine, gives in English a story which 
was narrated to her by a native gentleman. Ibra¬ 
him Paclia, sou of Mehemet Ali, raised an army 
in Palestine in augmentation of the Egypto-Syriim 
forces; and in so doing, stripped many a house¬ 
hold of its bread-winner. Dne day a woman 
solicited an interview with Ibrahim at Akka. 
This being granted, she said: ‘O my lord, 
look with pity on thy servant, and hear my 
prayer, A little while ago there were three men 
in my house—my husband, my brother, and 
my eldest .son ; but now, behold they have been 
carrieil away to serve in your army, and I am 
left with my little ones without a protector. I 
])ray you grant lilierly to one of these men, that, 
lie may remain at liome.’ Ibrahim, taking coni- 
pas.sion on her, asked^ which of the three she 
would prefer to see liberated. She replied : ‘ My 
lord, give me my brother.’ ‘ How is this, woman 
do you ftrefer a brother to a husband or a .son /’ 
The woman, who was distinguished for her wit 
and readiness of speech, replied as follows : 

‘ If it b(' God’s will th.-rt my husband perish in your 
service, 

I am still n woman, and God may lead me to 
another husliand ; 

If on the battle-tield my lirst-born son should fall, 

I have still my younger ones, who iu God’s time 
may be like unto him ; 

But oh ! niy lord, if my brother should be shain, 

1 am -without remedy, for my father is dead, aad 
my mother aged ; 

And when; should J look for another brother ? ’ 

Ibrahim Pacha was so much plea.sed with thi.s 
ingenious line of argument, and probably with 
the versified form which it assumed, that lie 
released from military service all the three men ; 
enjoining on the woman silence as to the circum¬ 
stances, lest other women should raise a similar 
plea. The real facts were not publicly known till 
Ibrahim’s departure from Akka, after the over¬ 
throw of the Egyptian government in Syria in 
1840. 

Literary coincidences, historical in regard to 
being presented at different periods, are^i some¬ 
times so strange as to be almost incredible. 
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.Absence of mind may, like other characteristics, 
lead two men into exactly the same kind of ab¬ 
surdity; but there is one case in which, if the 
records are i^linble, the absurdity was accom|)anied 
by circumstances*parallel to a degree of minute¬ 
ness altogether inexplicable. When the Spectator 
of mofe than a century and a half ago sketched 
the character of Will Honeycomb, who was! what 
is called an absent man, he probably had in his 
thoughts some real personage; and many readers 
have been amiised at the story of the watch and 
pebble. But wliat if there be a story in print 
almost exactly like it, laid also in London, but 
at a very different date ? Six or seven years 
ago there appeared a narrative which, though the 
name of Will Honeycomb was not used, we may 
conveniently place side by side with an extract 
iroiii the Spectator: 

1711. 1872. 

‘My friend Will Honey- ‘The Rev. G. Harvest, 
comb is one of those sort .author of several theo- 
of men who arc often ab- logical works, was a very 
sent in conversation, and absent man. A friend 
what the French call a and he walking in the 
rvvmr ami a dintrnU. A Temple Gardens previous 
little before our club time to the meeting of the 
last night wo were walk- Bf'cf-steak Club in Ivy 
iiig bigether in Somerset Lane, Mr Harve.st picked 
(iardens, where Will had up a small pebble of so 
]*i(:ked up a small peblile strange a form th.at he 
of so odd a nuake that he said he would present it 
.said he would present it to Lord Bute, who was an 
to a friend of his, an eini- eminent rirtiioso. After 
neiit A'irtuo.so. After wo tlnsy had walked some | 
j had walkt’d some time, I time, his friend asked j 
j in:id(.‘ a full stop witli fiiy him what o’clock it was ; ] 

, faei.‘ towards the west, to avhich he, taking out ! 
which Will knowing to his watch, answered that 
be niy usual metbod of they had seven mintites 
.'isking what's o’t.-loek in good. Accordingly they 
an afternoon, imuicfliately took a turn or two more ; 
pulled out his watch, and whan, to his friend’s as- , 
tiild TU('. we liad seven tonishment, Mr Harvest ! 
tuinute^ good. We took threw his watch into the 
a turn or two more, when Thames, and with great 
to my great surjirise 1 coolness put the pebble 
saw him sfpiir away his into his pocket.’ 
watch a considerable way 
into the 'riuaracs, and 
with great setl.ateues.s jmt 
u]> tly! jiebble he had 
before mud into his 
p(»cket.’ 

What are wc to think of this ? IT.ave there, 
really been /ico episode.s so wonderfully alike ! 
Will Honeycomb’.s Club and the Beef-steak Club ; 
Somer-set Garden.s and the Temple Gardens; seven 
minutes to .spare till club-time in each case; the 
picking up of a curiously shaped pebble ; the 
intention of shewing this pebble to an eminent 
virtuo,?o; the pocketing of the pebble and the 
flinging away of the watch—the analogy is com- 
])lete at all points. Too complete indeed. We 
liave been induced to dive a little into this matter, 
Ihe result of which will serve to illustrate (in 
a future article) the difficulty of verifying history, 
of seiuirnting the reli.ible facts of past events from 
traditions and popular beliefs ‘built upon the 
.sand.’ 

Robert,. Burns, gifted wdth so glowing a fancy, 
and capable of such a command of lai'^niage in 


giving' it expression, nevertheless produced effu¬ 
sions the leading idea of which ha«l in some 
instances been in print before bis time. For 
instance, he threw into vigorous ver.se tliat which 
another had long before put into vigorous prose. 
There is to he found the following passage in 
Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, produced in or about the 
year 1676: ‘ A lord ! What, art thou one of those 
who esteem men only by the marks of value 
fortune has set upon ’em, and never by intrinsick 
worth! But counterfeit honour will never be 
current with me ; I weigh the man, not his tale ; 
’tis not the king’s stamp can make the man better 
or heavier. Your lord is a leaden shilling which 
you bend every way, and defaces the stamp he 
bears instead of being raised by it.’ How intensely 
is all this given in Burns’s well-known song A 
Man ’s a Man for cH tlMt! 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

Ye see yon birkic, ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts and stares and a’ that; 

Tho’ hundreds worship at his word. 

He’s but a coof for .a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

His riband, star, ami a’ that; 

The man of independent mind 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 

A prince can mak’ a bedted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

Btit au honest man’s aboon Ms might— 
Guid faith he maunna fa’ that. 

If Burns wa.s unaware of the existence of this 
passage in the Plavi, Dealer, the parallelism 
furnishes one variety of HLstoiy repeating itself, 
a figurative analogy presented to two different 
minds at widely different periods. 

Two real events were associated, by coincidence 
and by misconception, in a singular way. At 
Angers, in IG.'iO, a country priest, of notoriously 
b:id character, had a dispute about money matters 
with the tax-collector of the district; the latter* 
soon after was missing, and strong sirspicion fell on 
i the priest. About the same time a man was 
I executed in the same torvn for highway robbery, 
and his body gibbeted in chains by the roadside. 
The friends of the highwayman came one night 
and tore down his body, in order that they might 
i bury it; but being di.sturbed, they threw it into 
a pond near the priest’s residence. Shortly alter, 
some men, in dragging the pond for fish, brought 
: up the corpse in their net; and it was immedi.ately 
i said to be the body of the tax-collector. Suspicion 
! now turned so .strongly against the pi’iest that he 
was {iri'cstcd, tried, convicted, and condemned, 
lie solemnly protested his innocence; but when 
the day of execution arrived, he admitted that he 
had murdered the missing man. IS’evertheless the 
body found in the pond was not that of the tax- 
collector, but of the highwayman; the pnest, 
though deserving of punishment, was convicted 
and executed for a mui'der which he had not 
committed—that is, the murder of the man whose 
IkkIv was found in the pond. But wliete was tno 
tax-gatheK!r’s bodv / In a pit which the priest 
had dug in his garden. There ivere thus two dead 
bodies, one murdered and the other gibbeted, near 
the priest’s liou.se at one time; he knew of one, 
the highwayman’s friends knew of the other j and 
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LOTTERY RECOLLECTIONS. 

Wfi are old enough to remember the State 
Lotteries in all their glory in the early part of 
the present century, when Dish, Webb, and other 
contractors advertised their Lucky Offices in every 
newspaper, and spread tlie walls with glaring 
red ]K).sting-bills all over the country. Like the 
Customs or Excise, the Lottery was a cherished 
national institution. Established under the autho¬ 
rity of parliament, it was a means of augmenting 
the public revenue. The money realised by it 
nsu.ally amounted to from two hundred thousand 
to three hundred thousand pounds jK'r annum, 
according to the sum offered by the con¬ 
tractors, who for the sake of a handsome profit 
undertook all the costly details and all the 
ignominy of the business. It was a pitiful way 
of raising funds by government; but it was of 
a pi(‘ce with a imnd)i'r of other debasing practices 
that did not excite any particular horror, such 
as duelling, bull-bailing, matches for rat-killing 
by dogs, and prize-fighting. Our chief intimacy 
with tlie Lottery system was during the Regency 
of George, Prince of Wales, when fashionable 
morals w’cre not of a very choice description, and 
much 'h;)t was traditionary, however bad, passed 
■without challenge. It is true things were beginning 
to mend, but it was very slowly. 

The State Lotteries which had thus attained 
to grand dimensions as a financial resource were 
not an English invention. They were introduced 
from Italy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth as 
an expedient to raise funds for public works, such 
as bridges, harbours, and fortifications, for which 
at that period there were no regular means of 
construction. In the Italian citie-s, lottery-gambling 
had long been cultivated for financial reasons 
and it was hoped that the practice would become 
equally available in England. There were, how¬ 
ever, considerable difficulties at the outset. The 
thing did not commend itself to Euglisli common- 
sense. The first lottery attempted was in 1567-— 
exactly the year when Scotland was thrown into 
a ferment by the murder of DamleyJ and the 


marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to Bothwell. 
Elizabeth’s ministers tried hard to puff off the 
project. They described it as ‘ a very rich Lottery- 
general of money, plate, and certain sorts of mer¬ 
chandise.’ The largest prize was to be five thou¬ 
sand pounds, of which three thousand pounds were 
to be paid in cash, seven hundred pounds in plate, 
and the remainder in ‘good tapestry meet for 
hangings and other covertures, and certain sorts of 
good linen cloth.’ A prize of live thousand pounds 
was an immense temptation for a man to try his 
luck, for it was equal at least to thirty thousand 
pounds in the present day, yet it does not seem 
to have stimulated avarice to the extent that had 
been expected. The chances were desperately 
against getting the big prize. The tickets, or 
‘ lots,’ as they were called, were four hundred 
thousand in number, at ten shillings each ; but 
many of them were divided into halves or quarters, 
or lesser subdivisions for convenience of the poorer 
classes. To encourage people to take tickets, the 
prizes were exhibited at the house of the Queen’s 
goldsmith, in Cheapside; and a wood-cut was 
appended to Her Majesty’s proclamation on the 
subject, shewing a templing display of gold and 
silver plate. 

It is interesting to note the exceeding reluctance 
to buy tickets, notwithstanding all the efforts 
made by the ministei’s of the crown, backed 
by absolutely scolding proclamations from Her 
Majesty. The Lord Mayor of London and the 
justices of several counties -were reprimanded for 
not exerting themselves sufficiently to encourage 
the Lottery-general, and it was insisted that the 
principal man in each parish should induce ‘the 
people as much as possible to lay in their monies 
into lots.’ This characteristic method of royal 
dragooning to encourage gambling in opposition to 
general desire, is a very striking commencement 
for a history of the lottery system. The drawing 
of the tickets for this magnificent affair began 
on the nth January 1568-D, in a temporary 
building erected at tlie west end of old St Paul's 
Cathedral, and continued until the following May. 
So much for the first State Lottery. Its intro- 
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duction to public favour was evidently against 
tbe grain; a circumstance reflecting much credit 
on tlie English mental calibre, which had been 
strengthened by the Reformation a generation 
earlier, and was not as yet perverted by the mad 
pranks of the Stuarts. 

In 1612, nine years after the accession of 
James I., a fresh attempt was made to get up a 
State Lottery. Its professed object was to favour 
the plantation of colonics in Virginia. The draw¬ 
ing took place as former!}'' at tlie west end of 
St Paul’s. It could not liavo been very alluring, 
for the highest prize was only ‘four thousand 
crowns in fair plate.’ Charles I. projected a 
lottery to defray the expenses of conveying 
water to London ; and during the Commonwealth 
there was a lottery for lands in Ireland. These 
were comparatively modest undertakings. The 
mania for lotteries did not break out till after 
the Restoration, when they were started to assist 
the loyalists who had suffered in the Civil 
War. At the same time every kind of gambling 
was so freely carried on that much money was lost 
and won. A story is told of a Colonel Thomas 
Panton, who in one night w’on ten thousand 
pounds, which he had the good sense to invest 
in the lands that now form the site of Panton 
Street, Haymarket. Satisfied with his gaius, he 
never handled cards or dice afterwards. This was 
a rare case of self-command. In the frenzy of 
the period, the whole nation seems to have been 
inoculated with the spirit of gambling; for all 
sorts of lotteries large and small sprung into exist¬ 
ence. ‘ The Royal Oak Lottery ’ was that which 
came forth with the greatest eclat, and was con¬ 
tinued till the end of the century. One of the 
most audacious schemes was a lottery for which 
the price to be paid for a ticket was only a single 
penny, and the only prize was a thousand pounds. 
The hope of getting a thousand pounds for a penny 
drove the humbler classes frantic, and they rushed 
in crowds with their small means to the shops of 
dealers in tickets. 

Gambling, like every other vice, needs only a 
beginning. The frenzied desire to risk money 
in lotteries resulted in the South Sea bubble aud 
similai'ly mad speculations in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. The older essayists and 
novelists relate a number of amusing incidents 
illustrative of the rage for buying lottery tickets. 
Henry Fielding ridiculed the public madness in 
a farce produced at Drury Lane The.atro ia 1731, 
the scene being laid in a lottery oilice, and the 
action of the drama descriptive of tbe wiles of 
office-keepers and the credulity of their victims. 
A whimsical pamphlet was also published about 
the same time, purporting to be a prospectus of 
a ‘ lottery for ladiesby which they were to 
obtain as chief prize, a husband aud coach- 
and-six for five pounds; such being the price of 
each share.' Husbands of inferior grade in purse 
and person, were put forth as second, third, and 
fourth rate prizes; and a lottery for wives was soon 
advertised on a similar plan. This was legitimate 
satire, as so large a variety of lotteries were started, 
and in spite of reason or ridicule, continued to be 

S tronised by a credulous public. Sometimes.the 
iteries were turned to purposes of public 
utility. Almost every year from the reign of 
Queen Anne, a lottery was sanctioner-l by parlia¬ 
ment for some public purpose. For example, in 


1736, an Act W'as passed for building a bridge 
at Westminster, for at that time London Bridge 
was the only communication by roadway across 
the Thames within the bounds of the metropolis. 
The lottery consisted of one hundsed afld twenty- 
five thousand tickets at five pounds each. This 
iottm-y was so far successful, that parliament «anc- 
tioned others in succession till Westminster Bridge 
was completed. 

Such were the beginnings of the State Lotteries, 
At first, they were set up for useful public pur¬ 
poses, at a time when rates were hardly thought 
of. In 1780, they had become mere engines of 
voluntary taxation to help out the annual supplies. 
The matter was confided to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who on each occasion invited five 
or six members of the Stock Exchange to meet 
him, and whom he may be supposed to have 
addressed as follows; ‘Gentlemen, I propose a 
new lottery for your consideration. It is to consist 
of twenty thousand tickets, for which I engage 
to pay ten pounds each, on aii average, in prizes, 
or two hundred thousand pounds altogether. 
What do you bid per ticket T In the competition 
that ensued, the price realised was usually about 
fifteen pounds per ticket; the purchaser, or it 
might be two purchasers uuit(Hl, taking the whole 
lot. The price at which these contractors dis¬ 
posed of the tickets was from about twenty-one 
to twenty-five pounds, according as they were 
sold whole or in divisions. The price of a six¬ 
teenth was generally one pound eleven shillings 
and sixpence. Tiie result financially was that, 
on leaving the prizes, to the aggregate amount of 
two Imndred thousand pounds, government had a 
hundred thousand pounds over. The contractors 
liad con.sidcrably more, but they paid nearly the 
wljole expenses, and incurred all the ri.sks of the 
undertaking. Two lotteries of this kind per annum 
would thus recruit the Treasury with the sum of 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

Few bought whole tickets, halves, quarters, or 
eighths. From all we saw or licard, fully seventy- 
five per cent, of the twenty thousand tickets w’ere 
divided and sold as .sixteenths, which prodigiously 
augmented the number of tho.se taking risks. The 
lottery miglit be compared to a huge gaming-table 
surrounded by three hundred thousand jdayers 
laying down stakes from a guinea and a half 
to twenty guineas—or in plain terras, were by 
mutual agreement trying to pick eacji other’.s 
pockets. Sometimes the lottery consisted of thirty 
thousand tickets, with a corrc.spouding advanti^'o 
to the revenue, and an increase to half a million 
in the number of persons concerned as pur- : 
chasers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had nothing 
to do with the ‘scheme’ on which the lottery 
was devised. That was managed by the con¬ 
tractors. Tlie construction of a scheme that would 
secure general approbation was a matter of more 
delicacy than the dressing up of a draper’s window 
with a captivating array of goods at temptingly 
low prices. The public always waited imiiatiently to 
get a copy of the scheme, which was in the form 
of a small hand-bill. All the lottery agents in 
the kingdom were besieged for early copies. Ordi¬ 
narily, the liighest prizes were for twenty thousand 
pounds, with lesser prizes down to ten, or even 
five pound.s. The blanks were overwhriming in 
number 7 but any mention of them was Kept out 
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of the scheme. To the best of our recollectiou, no prizes; some brought children to select a ticket 
doubt was c’^er cast on the honesty of the proceed- from the number offered—a degree of weakness 
ings. Disci, ditable as being a source of national which was paralleled by those who superstitiously 
deuioraliwtion, the lottery was conducted with brought the seventh son of a seventh son to make 
rigorous accuracy. The tickets, of whatever deno- the selection for them j some more whimsical still, 
mination, duly registered, consisted of .slips resem- would purchase only at the l^t moment what 
bliifg bank cheques, printed partly in red ink, everybody had rejected. Occasionally there was 
signed on behalf of a contractor, with the number a lottery which embraced two drawings with an 
written in bold black figures. On the appointed interval of several weeks between them, in which 
day, the drawings took place publicly at Cooper’s case there was a furious advertising to the effect 
Hall, Basinghall Street, under official superin- that there were ‘ twenty thousand pounds still in 
tendence, w'ith clerks to note down the fate of the wheel.’ In instances of this kind, many who 
each number as it was drawn. Tliere were two got a prize of small amount by the first drawing, 
circular boxes turned with handles, and called paid the difference, and purchased a sixteenth for 
wheels. Into one wheel, billets notifying the the second drawing; the final result being gene- 


numbers W'ere put; and in the other ■were the rally a double loss. The greater number of 
prizes and blanks. Tlie drawers were two Blue- persons who threw away their money belonged 
coat boys. When the first boy drew a number, to the middle and sub-middle classes, including 
the boy at the other wheel drew a prize or blank, tradesmen who were in struggling circumstances, 
as it happened, and that determined its fate. The butchers in the market, waiters in hotels, gcntle- 
record of the drawings was printed and circulated men’s servants, hackney-coachmen, lodging-house 
for general information. keepers, and shopmen. It was sorrowful to 

The printed statement was everywhere waited observe how many individuals with little to spare 
for with intense anxiety. The weal or woe of scraped together money to risk in this species of 
families, the hopes of thousands, depended on it. gambling. Two or three instances occurred within 
How eagerly the holders of tickets looked down our knowledge of persons getting sixteenths of the 
tlie columns of figures to discover whether they twenty thousand pound prizes, but with no good 
had lost or won ! In London, the statement was result to themselves or families. 


soon ready for j)orusal; but in the ])rovinces, owing To keep up the excitement, one lottery followed 
to the tedious moiuis of communication, days fast on the heels of another. Nothing was left 
were spent in the agony of anticipation. An hour undone in the shape of puffing to recommend 
or two by telegrajdi would now make known .a ‘lucky offices’ to attention. When a dealer 
man’s good or bad fortune ; but in those days j happened to sell a ticket which turned up a 
there, were no telegraphs. As an apprentice to j large prize, he indulged in the most unmeasured 
a bdukseller in E<liubiu'gli, who acted as lottery | c.xultatiou. His was the true ‘lucky office,’ where 
agent to ^\’ebb, the present writer had occasion j prizes might be confidently reckoned on, Con- 
lo .see a good deal behind the scenes—to note i tractors vied with each other in the grandeur of 
the e.\uUati(in of prize-holders, and the dull i their placards, and the seductive ingenuity of 
despair of l!iu«e among tlie .struggling cla.sses who I their advertisements. The New Year, Twelfth 
had imperilled their all on u sixteenth, and lost. ; Night, and V’alentine’s Day were seized on as 
Our cuqdoyer was a i)recise jK^rsou of saturnine | appixipriate opportunities for insinuating puffs 
disjinsitiun, without any saiiency in oidinary biisi- j suitable to the season. Bish, M'ho aspired to be 
ness. In the loiter}’-departjueiit that paid pretty ; the prince of lottery contractors, had some amusing 
well, and in which lie was expected to .shew spirit, \ devices for keejiing people in mind as to the 
he displayed unwonted animation, and with a faint i importance of buying tickets. At the New Year, 
smile sometimes ventured on a degree of jiersua- j he issued gratuitously small Diaries, in one ot 
sive jocularity. Wlicn a plain countryman called j the pages of which you saw in print; ‘ Paid 
to so(^ the scheme, as having some irresolute i for my share,’ and in another page farther on ; 
thoughts of a sixteenth, he would enter into con- j ‘ lloceived as amount of my share.’ At Twelfth 
Ter.sution in this wise. ‘The scheme seems very [ Night, he dispersed packets of cards with droll 
tenijicng, two twenty thousand pound prizes ; but j wood-engravings representing characters,and scraps 
the chances are terribly against winning ; it is like i of doggerel vei-se. One of these cards shewed the 
throwing away money for nothing. AVhat is your j figure of Moll Flaggon, dressed in a man’s hat 
opinion ?’ With a graceful inclination of the head: j and soldier’s tioat, as seen in Burgoyne’s opera of 
‘I cannot advi.se you, sir, one way or other. I tlie ‘Lord of the Manor,’dancing like a madcap. 
But look .at these 6i.\teenths I hold in my hand. { and singing (if memory serves us) the following 
For anything I know, one of them may be tiie I lines: 


sixteenth of a twenty thousand pound prize, which 
would realise twelve hundred and fifty pounds 
to the lucky holder; and that sum I should 
instantly Jay down in cash. You see, “therefore, 
although there is no absolute certainty of wiunin'' 
you put yourself in the way of fortune.’ Tins 
safe lino of argument was invariably successful. 
A sixteenth was selected and paid for. It was a 
strictly ready-money business. No credit on any 
account. 


‘Come on, my soul; 

Post your col.,* 

For I must beg or borrow; 
Come my dear. 

Never fear 

Future care or sorrow; 

The Lottery try, 

A prize you ’ll buy, 

Then neither bog nor borrow.’ 


T • 1 • . , That such ribaldry should have been profusely 

In these experiences, a queer, whimsical set of circulated in order to dispose ot tickets, is enougl 


people came under notice. Some would only buy 
odd nuBibers, such as 17,359; some eagerly sought 
for numbers which they had dreamt ot as being 


* Post the column of your household expenses, to see 
if you can give or lend me money.—E d. 
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to shew the uuwholesomeness of feeling inci¬ 
dental to the lottery system. Whatever was the 
mischief socially and morally produced by the 
State Lottery, it was immensely aggravated by 
the sjpirit of gambling which it evoked. As com¬ 
paratively few persons could buy a sixteenth, 
there spmng up a trade among a mean order of 
brokers of insuring numbers. This was in effect' 
betting. In return for, say, a shilling, the sum 
of one pound would be promised if a specified 
number turned up a prize. At one time when 
the mania was at its height, the insurance-ollice 
keepers employed men to canvass for customers 
all over London, chiefly among domestic servants. 
From carrying a red morocco pocket-book in their 
liand wherein to inscribe the names of insurers, 
they became known as ‘morocco-men,’ It has 
been stated on credible authority that in 1800, 
on an average each servant in the metropolis 
spent annually as much as twenty-five shillings in 
this vile practice of lottery insurance; the sum- 
total 80 expended for a year by the wage-earning 
classes generally being estimated at half a million 
sterling. The disorders—suicides, robberies, pilfcr- 
ings, brawls, figlitiug, and cheating—caused by 
these ‘ Little Goes,’ as the insurance i)ractice3 | 
were familiarly termed, were so clamant, that in | 
1802, an Act of parliament, 42 George III. cap. 1 n>, 
was passed for their suppression. The preamble 
of the Act refers to the great sums of money 
‘fraudulently obtained from servants, children, i 
and unwary pereons, to the great impoverishment 
and utter ruin of many families.’ The penalty for 
carrying on Little Goes, or any other lottery 
whatsoever not authorised by parliament, was a | 
fine of five hundred pounds; the ofl'ender to be 
treated as a rogue and vagabond. 

Subsequently to 1802, Little Goes maintained 
only a clandestine existence, like the betting- 
houses in connection with horse-races in the 
present day. At length, the State Lottery, the 
parent of these depravities, wore itself out of date. 
By the more thoughtful part of the community, it 
could no longer be tolerated. Government became 
ashamed of it, and saw that other nieans must be 
adopted to help the revenue. Proposals to put it 
down encountered opposition in various quarters. 
The country, it was said, would go to ruin if the 
State lotteries were abolished. 

The State Lottery required no formal abolition. 
It would die of itself, if not kept alive by 
fresh acts of the legislature. The plan adopted 
was this. In 182.3, an Act of parliament was 
passed authorising a lottery to consist of sixty 
thousand tickets, which might he divided into 
three lotteries. This was the Act 4 George IV. 
cap. 60, a most elaborate statute, extending 
over twenty-two quarto pages of print. Three 
years elapsed before the last of the three 
lotteries vanished. When the day arrived for 
the final drawing, a sense of sorrow pervaded 
the habitual purchasers of tickets. Amidst the 
howls of contractors and r^ents, and the dis¬ 
consolate lamentations of the whole tribe of bill- 
stickers and lottery-board carriers, the last State 
Lottery was drawn on the 18th October 1826. 
Instead of evil ensuing, the relinquishment of 
this stupendous system of gaming was in all 
respects salutary. There disappeared not only a 
bad example, but a constant temptation to luis- 
expenditure of means. 


The spirit of gambling did not immediately 
depart. Raffles became common. If a man 
wanted money, he raffled his watch. At watering- 
places, such as Margate, visitors were.,attracted 
to shop where they raffled for money to bo laid 
out in jewellery or other articles. At eveiy fair 
and race there was a roulette-table, even though 
contrary to law. The people of Glasgow went 
beyond these small enterprises. To provide for 
*he liquidation of claims in connection with 
certain street improvements, e.xteuding from the 
Green to the Trongate, they got up three lotteries 
in succession. Tlie last of them was stopped as 
illegal, and was only suffered to proceed under 
the authority of an Act of parlianmnt, passed 28th 
July 1834, on condition that it should he the last 
permitted to be drawn. In 1836, a public Act 
was pas.sed against all illegal lotteries, and the 
advertising of foreign lotteries in British news¬ 
papers. The frequent repetition of Acts of this 
kind curiously illustrates tlie extreme difficulty 
experienced in quelling the spirit of gambling. 

In spite of every denunciation, lotteries in the 
form of r.ifl1es continued to flourish, either through 
the apathy of local authorities or their reluctance 
to interfere. In recent times there has scarcely 
been a new church or chaped built for which 
fund.s were not eked out by a bazaar, fortified by 
a raffle-the clergymen immediately concerned 
offering no objections to the drawing by lot, and | 
usually rivalling the young ladies in actively can¬ 
vassing for the .sale of ticket.^. 

One would not like to speak .‘severely of tbese 
bazaar raffles; yielding some little aimiscnitmt, 
they were not jiromoted for private gain. The 
purchasing of tickets was only another way of 
giving a charitable contribution. Unfortunately, 
the presumption is that they fell under the 
es-sential characteristic of a lottery, which the 
statute defines as the distriliutioii of prizes, 
whether of goods or money, by cliance. Uer- 
lainly, in a moral point of view, tliey were no 
wor.se than the Art Unions which were estab¬ 
lished, under peculiar safeguards, for the promo¬ 
tion of the fine arts, by an Act of ]mrliament in 
1846. In judging of questions of this kind, the 
mere notion tliat there can be nothing wrong in 
gambling if any good object is effected, will 
scarcely answer; othcr.vise M. Blanc, the keeper 
of the rougc-et-no-ir tables at Monaco, who is said 
to have inherited two millions sterling <"rom' his 
worthy father, might ph.'ad that out of his gains 
he is at the entire co.st of an excellent public 
reading-room, an admired baud of music, and 
beautiful walks and gardens overlooking the Medi¬ 
terranean, open to everybody. 

We are here brought back to that terrible 
catastrophe, the failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, hy which hundreds of unfortunate share¬ 
holders were plunged into ruin, and hundreds 
of depositors were meanwhile deprived of the 
money they had confided to that fraudulent con¬ 
cern. With the benevolent view of meliorating 
the disaster, certain individuals, chiefly connected 
with Glasgow, conceived the idea of a lottery 
to raise the sum of six millions, of which three 
millions were to be appropriated as prizes, minus 
expenses, and the other three devoted to the 
special object in view. A wilder financial enter¬ 
prise has not been proposed in moden?, times. 
Lotteries fire illegal; this one could not have 
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been brought into practical operation without an 
Act of parlhment, and that no one could reason¬ 
ably expect. There were other difficulties. Where 
was the 'Vast oiKanisation of contractors and agents 
to carry out the intricate details 1 Where were 
the. purchasers to be found for six niillioas’ 
worth of tickets? Above all, where was the 
trusted official guarantee for the payment of three 
millions of prizes ? The success ,of the State 
Lottery depended iwinmrily on the tact that the 
government was responsible for the payment of the 
stipulated amount in prizes; and that every prize 
was equivalent to a draft on the Treasury, which 
W'ould be cashed by any banker. Among the 

n ’ectors of the Glasgow lottery there appears 
uive been a reliance on foreign agency; but 
advertisement of any foreign lottery in Great 
Britain is forbidden by statute. Altogether, the 
enterprise was very like an attempt at fighting 
impossibilities. 

As the projected lottery was stopped by a 
communication from tlie crown authorities on 
the ground of illegality, the i»resent reference to 
it may seem like slaying the slain. The thing, 
however, ought not to pass into oblivion without 
remark. Independently of the practical objec¬ 
tions enumerated, there wore its demoralising 
tejidencies, which seem to have escajJed the fore¬ 
sight of its projectors, and are apparently not 
kept in view by persons who entertain a lingering 
ajiproval of the undertaking. Considered in the 
liglit of experience, the lottery would to .an alarm¬ 
ing degree have revived the gambling mania which 
tile legislature endeavoured to stamp out half a 
century ago. The elements of that mania still 
o.^ist in the hosts of betting-men at race-courses, 
who if an opportunity olTered, would gladly restore 
the worst features of the old lottery system, and ! 
produce a .state of things which all the preaching I 
jiower in the country would probably fail to 
couutoract. And to think of this having emanated 
from Glasgow ! Surely that city, so remarkable ] 
for its commercial development, has suffered sutli- 
ciently bv its bank frauds to be discredited as the 
author of another lottery, which in its dimensions 
was to transcend all previous experience. The 
^■ery proposition .subjected the moral and religious 
character of Scotland to a storm of obloquy and 
ridicule. The Euglisli press was shocked at au 
altein’->t so contrary to the boasted intelligence I 
of the age, so unlike what might he exj)ected | 
fn m sober-minded Scotchmen. It is to be hoped 
that no one blinded by an eager pliilautlirupy will 
do anything to renew an effort so deplorable in 
its prospective results. 

We would willingly here stop, but are reminded 
that the closing of the raffle system invites some 
attention. Here again, Glasgow strangely figures 
in the annals of financial ingenuity. In "that 
city there latterly grew up among slmpkeepers 
a practice of selling goods by raffles, pleasantly 
described as ‘ Enterprise Sales.’ Crowds of people 
were collected, small sums were paid, and the 
drawings were by lot or chance. These .sales were 
in reality lotteries, and contrary to law'; but the 
local magistracy having some difficulty in ded- 
ing with them, the matter was taken up by 
the Lord Advocate on behalf of the crown. 
The case of three individuals concerned came 
before the Court of Session early i; » February, 
and was decided by Lord Curriehill. The judg¬ 


ment was conclusive against the defendants, 
who were each fined in the prescribed penalty 
of fifty pounds; but in consideration of their 
ignorance of the statute, and the length of 
time they ha‘d been tolerated, his Lordship 8u<»- 
gested that the Treasury might pos-sibly mitigate 
the fine. Following on the decision, a number of 
‘Enterprise Sales’ imitative of those in Glasgow, 
immediately collapsed. Here, then, these petty 
lotteries or raffle% whether carried on by trades¬ 
men in the way of business, or to meet casual 
necessities, have, like the great lotteries of a past 
era, been at length judicially discouraged. All that 
remains, as far aa w'c can see, is to check in a 
manner equally peremptory the clandestine sale of 
tickets for Hamburg, Austrian, French, or other 
foreign lotteries, occasionally a iilague to the 
community. v,'. c. 
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CHAPTER XV.—TO THE RESCUE. 

‘ Terrible night, neighbour ! ’ 

‘ Terrible night it be ! ’ 

The speakers were a white-coated shepherd, 
whose dogs aud he had enough to do to hurry the 
belated flock along the moorland road; and a 
carter trudging homewards beside his fore-horse, 
w'liose tangled mane tossed wildly in the gale. 
Then both men stood still for a moment, not to 
converse, but, a.s it seemed, to let their eyes by a 
common impulse turn to the leaden-coloured 
expanse of sea, streaked with angry wluteness, 
that w'as yet dimly discernible beneath the driving 
rack of storm-clouds; and as they did so, the 
shepherd said, as earnestly as ever he had spoken 
when joining in the responses in church : ‘ The 
Lord be merciful to all poor creatures at sea!' 

Shepherd aud carter w’ere right. A terrible 
night it W'as, the wind rising, the rain and hail 
rushing down in arrowy showers, and then ceasing, 
as if the might of the gale were too much even 
for them, and the far-off roll of thunder audible 
amidst the nearer, hoarser roar of the great sea, 
now fully aroused, aud clamorous as some monster 
eager for its prey. The wild white birds that 
glean their living from the sea had scented danger 
hours ago, and flown, screaming, far inland for 
shelter. The storm-drum was hoisted at every 
station where the Admiralty had control; and the 
telegraphic wire had long .since begun to fla.sh 
W'arnings to harbour-master and dock su])f'rintend- 
eut throughout the coast-line, that mischief was 
to be looked for, and vessels were best in safe 
anchorage and laud-locked places on such a night 
as threatened to pass over our shores. 

But if the gathering night, and the blackening 
sky, aud the how’l of the gale, seemed dreadful 
enough to those dwellers on dry land who ran no 
risk save of an unroofed cow-shed or cottago- 
tliatch blown away, doubly formidable did they 
appear to those who, living in Treport, heard the 
spray rattle against their windows, and shuddered 
even at their firesides as they listened to the 
shriek of the wind as it gained strength. What 
waves were those that beat upon the beach, seem¬ 
ing to shake the very earth with the weight and 
fury of their assault! Even’ in the sheltered 
quay-pool the water was rough, boats bobbing up 
and down *cork-like, and larger craft straining at 
e.h^in aucl hawser, like high-mettled horses fretting 
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against tlie curb. It was one of those rare nights 
on which, in exposed towns on the sea-coast, there 
is but scanty deep for any one, so vivid and so 
immediate is the sympathy between those safe 
ashore and those in sore peril at sea.' 

‘ Where's the Captain of the steamer ? Oh, here 
he is!’ said the officer in charge .of the coast¬ 
guard station, elbowing his way through the 
throng of loungers at the street end. ‘Well, 
Captain Ashton, there’s work for you and your 
tug; that is, if you can venture to tow ont the 
life-boat in such weather, and if the men will man 
her. Tliere’s a big, full-rigged vessel, homeward- 
bound, ill distress near the' Head. The officer at | 
the coastguard station there has sent the news 1 
by a mounted messenger. Something wrong on 
board of her ; for they’ve only fired one gun, and 
twice burned a Bengal-light, and yet she seems 
quite unmanageable. They expect her to strike 
on the Spur Reel? 

Hugh Ashton was ready enough, and so was 
the steamer. The Western Maid had been Iving I 
all clay, with fires burning and crew on board, in 
expectation of some such summons as this; and 
now it had come. There w'as a stir on tlui quay, 
and in especial a bustle about the boat-hou.se j 
where the life-boat was kept. She was dragged j 
out and launched ; there were plenty of muscular j 
arms ready to help in that; and tlie men who j 


j fancy to himself personally, to accompany the 
expedition. 

‘ Now for it! ’ There was a rush to the pier¬ 
head, in spite of the spray, to s^e tha steamer 
fight her way over the bar, where the waves leaped 
and roared like lions. It was no child’s play that 
struggle with the surf; but there were two pair of 
stout liands at the wheel, and the engines worked 
their best, so that although for a moment the 
Western Maid, reeling and deluged fore and aft, 
was all but hidden by wave-crests and broken 
water, sbe burst the barrier, and fought her w'ay, 
slowly and stun lily, out to sea, A hearty hurrah 
from the lookers-on greeted this first victory in 
the elemental strife; and it was felt that, conic 
what might, Hugh Ashton had fairly won his 
spure and earned his reputation as a hold and 
skilful seaman. AVhether he could bring eHicieiit 
aid to those iu distre.s.«, was quite, another affair. 

Tliis was no holiday voyage. The quick jerking 
motion of the engines, and the quivering of the 
timbers uinlor repealed buffets from tlie lieuvy 
sea, told that tlie gallant little tug was doing all 
that wood ami iron and steam could do iu tliat 
life-and-death encounter with Nature in her wrath. 
Drenched witli the driving spray and pelting rain, 
the men bent over the buhvark.s and shaded their 
eyes to see the farther tlirough the scud and the 
dark night; while by Hugh’s skill and foretboiiglit 


were to row her mustered, in their cork jackets, j alone was the Hi'e-l.ioat a.stern kept from being 
to answer to their names, a.s willingly as ever they | daslied to splinters against the .steamer’s counter, 
had gathered for pilchard-fishing. They were not j A third sailor was soon wanted at the helm, .ho 
to go on board her, though, until it was certain ; great wa.s the force of wind and .sea. Before the 
tliat their thus risking valuable lives vvould be of; H''eslerii Mahl bad well gained an oiling, there 
use, so they too pas.sed over the steamer’s gang- | arose a iruinmir among some of the crew, of wliich 
way. ■ Long Michaid the mate .slirewdly suspected Salem 

There was some weeping and some shrill re-| Juckt.on to be tin; originator, of: ‘But back ! put 
monstrance among women who had mingled with j back ! It can’t be tione ! ’ 

the crowd. We cannot all be heroes, and e.spe- | ‘Who is it that .says it can’t 1 k' done I’ called 
cially heroines, and perhaps the most painful part! out Hugh, in clear ringing tones of convmaud. ‘ I 
is that assigned to those who stay at home, in an ! say it can, and it shall! ^Silence there.- and .«lcadv, 
^ony of suspense, while the dear ones are away ; lad.s! Helm hard aport, and .si>t tin; storm-jii) fur¬ 
doing battle against storm or enemy. It certainly | -ward, will you ! She rides easier now.' 
was as naughty a night to swim in as ever Knglish I Thero was no more talk of puffing back, 
shores have known, from the time when Shak- j Indeed, to retreat was almo.st as dangeron.s a.s 
speare wrote till now; and the very thunder of - to advance; and the steamer, once clear of !lie 
the surf, as the Atlantic tide rose in angry majesty, I tremendous surf that beat upon the coast, a.s if 
had in its diapason something of menace. The j maddened by oppo.sitiou to it.s might, really did 
spray broke high, in glistening colmuns or heavy bound more lightly over the huge l>lack wavc.s 
sheets, over the pier-head. that rosi; iu endless succession as though to cver- 

‘ Ready, now ? No hurry, lads ! Stand by, to whelm her, ' ' 

cast off moorings,’ called out Hugh Ashton from ‘There she be, Cap, Heaven have mercy oil 
his deck. those on board her ! ’ e.vclaimod Michael the mate, 

‘Fair-weather Captain, is he, now?’ whispered as holding by shroud and bulwark, for to keep 
Big Ned the Devonshire man, iu the ear of Salem one’s footing on that .soaked and heeling deck was, 
Jackson, as he pointed to where Hugh stood, with j even for a sailor, difficult, he crept up to Hugh’.s 
bright watchful eyes and calm re.soIute face. j side. ‘ Go to pieces she must, in ten minutes’ 
Salem Jackson, who looked paler than u.sual, j time or so.’ And indeed it appeared as if the 
and seemed but ill at ease, in spite of the glas.s of houest Cornishman’s prediction would soon be 

11 ^4* 4-T\ .V* itv} n T r\i\t ' .1 fl'L ......a. sl..-. . 1V.. 1 


rum so lately swallowed at the Mariner’s Joy, 
responded by an inarticulate snarl. Just before 
the moorings .were cast off, 'Nezer the dwarf, 
followed by Neptune, came bustling over the 
gangway. 

‘ Take the dog! ’ exclaimed the dwarf eagerly ; 


rcali.sed. , There wa.s Die doomed ship, with 
broken masts and disordered rigging, careening 
over beneath the force of the merciless billows 
that broke in llmnder over her huge hull. She 
fired no guns, ‘ and made none of the signals 
usual to a vessel in .such dire diKtre8.s, but 


‘take him, Cap.! You don’t know—how should | floundered helplessly on, like a wounded Avhale 
ye—what Nep’s worth in a sea. I’d go with ye, j in some shallow of the Greenland coast, to where 
but that I Tn not straight-backed. But Neji’s as | destruction awaited her. 

good as a gold guinea.’ - i Full ahead, Die foam and froth and hissing jets 

And Hugh, smiling good-naturedly, miowed the j of spray ^betraying its presence, was the Spur 
four-footed volunteer, who had taken an unusual I Reef The low rocks, black and cruel, like the 
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jagged teeth of some half-sunken monster of the 
deejs could j >3t be made out through the gloom 
of the wild night. The ship's torn sails were 
flapping like the wings of a hurt sea-bird, and 
she rolled and Itaggerea as she ploughed her fated 
way towards the rocks. Then, with a crash, she 
struck upon the reef, and insfcantljr the waters 
leaped over her, so that she was hidden for the 
time in foam and scud; hut when again a glimpse 
of her Avas obtained, a blue-light was observed 
to be burning on board her. 

‘Not many on her deck!’ said half-a-dozen 
voices at once on board the Western Maid, But 
there was not much time for talking, since the 
life-boat must be used now or never ; and to get 
her manned and started without fatal accident 
in such a sea, and with the steamer pitching and 
rolling as she did, like a maddened thing, required 
the nicest seamanship and the best exertions of 
all who shared in the work. There was no flinch¬ 
ing though, and one by one the trained oarsmen 
dropped into their places. ‘ Together, and witli 
a will!’ shouted the cockswain, grasping the tiller- 
ropes ; and off went the life-boat on her short 
but difficult trip. It was a fearful eight to sec 
that boat tossing on the fe.athery crest of a giant 
wave, like a withered leaf driven by the wintry 
wind, and then to watch her sink, as into a black 
ravine, into the deep trough of the raving raging 
sea. Again and again slie i’acoil tlie surges, and 
again and again, beaten and baffled, she was swung 
round ami driven back. I’lien two of the oars 
snappcil suddenly ; the life-boat broached to, cap¬ 
sized, Hinging the rowers out into the angry water, 
and ffoalcil heljdcss. 

There was a loud outcry among those on board 
the tug, echoed from the wrecked ship; but 
luckily the .steamer was near, the life-boat men 
had their cork jackets to keep tlicm afloat, and 
there were lines enough in readiness on board the 
IVeskra Maid, so tliat, thanks to noosed ropes 
and deft hands, the crew ot the boat were rapidly 
<lraggod on board, and the buoyant little craft 
itself secured. 

‘Those poor souls yonder,’ said the old cockswain 
of the life-boat, as be pointed to the desjuiiring 
group visible above the black bulwarks of the 
stranded ship, ‘ we ’ni helpless to help them, 
Oup’eu. You may ! ’ 

‘ Steam can do it,’ was Hugh's cheerful response. 

‘ Go on ahead there ! ’ And, fighting through 
the wrath of the tempest, the Walcrn Maid 
.approached the wreck. 

- - —--^ - 

CANINE ANECDOTES.>J 

The following is a touching incident in the life of 

a collie dog. Some time ago, the late Mr H- 

possessed a collie shepherd dog, which was very 
clever at its duty xvutil it had a litter, one of 
which was spared to it. After this all the poor 
animal’s affections seemed to be centred in her 
puppy, for she refused, or did most unwillingly, 
the work she had to do, Avhich so vexed her 
master that be cruelly drowned the puppy before 
the mother’s eyes, covering the bucket in which 
lie left the body witli a sack. He then went 
round the fields followed by the old (log, who 
from tlftit moment resumed her fonder 'useful¬ 
ness. On Mr H-'s return, after having had 


his tea in the evening, he bethought himself of 
the bucket, and went to fetch it to empty the 
contents into a hole he had made in the manure 
heap; he found the bucket, covered as he bad 
left it, but on ‘pouring out tlie contents there was 
nothing but water. He questioned bis wife and 
her niece, but neither knew anything about it. 

The next morning Mrs H-was struck with 

the piteous expression of the poor animal’s face, 
and she said to her: ‘ Scottie, tell me where you 
have taken your puppy ?' The dog immediately 
ran off a distance of quite a hundred yards to the 
kitchen-garden, jumped the fence and went direct 
to the farther end of the garden, to a spot situ¬ 
ated between two rows of beans; there, where the 
earth had been apparently recently moved, she sat 

and as it were wept. Mrs II -Aveut again into 

the house, and without mentioning what had 
occurred, said to her niece: ‘Ask Scottie what 
she has done with her puppy.’ The question Avas 
jiat, and again the poor creature went through the 
same performance. These circumstances Avere men¬ 
tioned to Mr 11-, who pooh-poohed the idea 

of there being anything out of the common; but 
to satisfy his wife, went to the spot, and dug down 
a distance of three feet, and there sure enough had 
the faithful, fond mother carried and buried her 
little one. 

Here is another interesting narrative of a 
collie: 

‘It is many years ago since I m.ade the acquaint- ' 
ance of Wanderer, a very fine collie, and the sub¬ 
ject of the present sketch. He lived at a small 
farm, was the constant companion of his master, 
the young farmer, and enjoyed the daily Avalk to 
tlie post Avith his mistress, the orphan sister of 

Mr 11-. I sometimes visited Miss B- at 

the farm, and on all occasions Avas attracted to 
W.anderer by the singular gemtleness, sagacity, 
and quiet humour I noticed in his conduct 
Nothing delighted the handsome creature so much 
as a plunge into the little duck-pond in front of 
the house. He Avould sail round and round, pre¬ 
tending to be utterly ruiconscious of the presence 
of forty or fifty fat ducks, Avho screamed and 
quacked wildly at his appearance among them. 
He meantime calmly dived under the water or 
darted into their very midst, feigning sometimes 
to be in pursuit of one particular bird, and looking 
at us with a waggish expression all the time. He 
Avent Avith his master all over tlie fields, and lay 
at his feet in his oAA'n particular sanctum, Avatch- 
ing liis movements in that sagacious Avay which 
was so completely his own. When the home at 
the little farm Avas broken up, Wanderer Avent 
with his master to a little sea-side cottage, where 
his canine affection no doubt soothed many a 
lonely hour. During his master’s last brief illness 
Wanderer lay at his bed-side watching jealously 
everj*^ one who Avent out and in, and casting 
anxious eyes of ulfectiou on the poor iuA'alid. 
Wanderer’s eyes by the way wore the most loA'ely 
in expression 1 ever saw, either in human being 
or dog—they were a dark hazel, solt lustrous and 
plaintive. 

‘After his master’s death Wanderer still lay in 
the solitary dealh-chaiubcr, like an. aifectiouato 
sentinel, and those avIio came in to render the 
last offices’to the deceased, did not care to turn 
the fuithfiil creature out, but IMt him—not 






liking the look in the usually gentle eyes. On 
the funeral day Wanderer seemed to comprehend 
that it really was necessary to allow hia master to 
he removed, and silently rising from the side of 
the bed he went out to the outer door, and joined 
the small company of mourners. Followinf? the 
hearse ■as closely as possible, the creature, with a 
look of solemn intelligence, witnessed his dead 
master deposited in his last resting-place, stood 
till the little group had dispersed, then quietly 
laid himself down near the grave and watched 
the final arrangement of the turf over it. Rising 
when the gravediggers had completed their work, 
he onco more turned as if to see that all w'as 
right, and returned to the cottage. Here he par¬ 
took of food, and lay down by the kitchen fire- 
night Next morning, after his usual breakfast 
of porridge, he agaiu took his way to the grave 
and lay there placidly till evening, when he once 
more retomed home. The faithful Wanderer went 
through the same routine for several days, when, 
knowing that the dear dog would bo homeless, we 
sent for him, determined that henceforth his home 
should be with us. 

‘Dear old fellow! I remember the day lie came | 
to us. He was soon our devoted friend and 
follower, going with us in all our walks, and 
gaining the love of all in the house by his affec¬ 
tionate, intelligent conduct. We had a companion 
jfor him in the shape of Spot, a white bull-terrier 
of extraordinary ugliness and fiiitlifulness, and 
after a very fe%v jealous tussles the two dogs 
became fast' friends for life. In future Wanderer 
seemed to assume and retain a superiority over 
Spot, who, to do him justice, always treated his 
handsome friend with extraordinary attention, as 
the following anecdote will shew. One day both 
dogs went with us for a walk, and during our 
ramble in the neighbourhood of a wood, Spot 
caught a small rabbit, w'hicb he killed and carried 
home in his mouth, without any apparent wish to 
eat it. When we arrived at our own gate, great 
was our astonishment to see Spot march demurely 
forward to Wanderer, lay the rabbit at his feet and 
retire humbly to a little distance. The collie bit 
the rabbit into two portions, which gave us reason 
to suppose that he intended to reward his com¬ 
panion with a share; this however, was not to be, 
for somewhat to our surprise he swallowed first 
the one then the other with perfect coolnes.s, Spot 
watching him admiringly from a little way off, 
and not shewing any signs of ill-will or impa¬ 
tience. I am sorry to say that Wanderer was 
slightly greedy in his way of eating, and generally 
contrived to have the lion’s share of food. No one 
could confer a greater delight ttpon Wanderer than 
by giving him peppermint-drops or lunip.s of white 
sugar, but this was before his teeth began to 
fail. 

‘Some time ago one of the children fell ill, and 
was confined to bed for some time. The good 
Wanderer came regularly to the window of the 
sick-room, and received scraps from it, and even in 
all the frost and cold of the late severe winter he 
trotted about in front of the house, often lying 
placidly on the top of the snow, and always look- 
urn at the window with eyes of intelligence and 
almction. 

‘One day I had just been remarking to my 
children that Wanderer w-as looking uncommonly 
-well, and seemed to have taken a new lease of 


life, when to my utter amazement and conster¬ 
nation, m^ son told me to desire the cook to 
stop making further supplies of porridge for 
the collie. 1 asked why, whereupon 1^ placidly 
informed me that “Wanderer was away I” I 
naturally asked ‘‘ Where ?’' believing in a 
moment of aberration that the old dog had 
been sent off somewhere. My horror aud indig¬ 
nation were great when I learned that the dear, 
wise, faithful creature had been “put out of 
existence,” poisoned by the groom, because that 
functionary thought “ that life was just a burden 
to the beast.” 1 am not the least ashamed to say 
that I behaved like a chiUl, went forth into the 
quiet of my own room, and wept bitterly. To 
think of ail the love, yea, devotion, of a noble 
canine exi.'stuuce being so basely quenched all in 
a moment “ And he trusted the very man that 
administered the poison! ” I thought bitterly. 
Well, it was “ only a dog,” yet I cannot tell how 
much I miss the kindly hark of welcome which 
was ever ready for me. 

“ I should like," said a little girl to me, when 
told of Wanderer’s death, “to see all good, faitliful 
animals rewarded in this world by being kept in 
comfort till the day of their natural death, and 
in a future state by being allowed to meet again 
their old masters and mistresses, and live happily 
ever after.” ’ 

Some dogs, in their love and affection for their 
laaster-s, have at times ecjualled human beings in 
their constancy, and even .surpassed them in the 
marvellous intelligence with which they fore.seo 
and avert approaching danger. The following 
example, related to us by oue of the ladies of the 
story, may prove interesting. 

Two girls, daughters of an English country 
doctor, wei-e once out for a walk togethei'. It 
was an autumn atternoon, sunny and pleasant. 
They were aceomiianieJ by their little dog, named 
Jack, who was a clev'er little terrier, and more 
than once bad pi’OveJ his claim to be considered, 
as indeed be was, their i)rotector -while out Avalk- 
ing. Their father often .said he felt ‘ quite happy 
when Jack was with thorn ; he was sure no harm 
could come to thetiJ.’ 

The two girls pursued their walk merrily. The 
fine afternoon tempted them to go farther than 
they ought however, and by the time they turned ; 
the dusk had fallen, and they were afraid they 
would be late for tea. One of them proposcrl to 
take a short cut thi-ough a Avood with which tlrey 
wore well acquairiled, having often gathered black- 
berrie.s in it on u summer afternoon. The other 
agreed, and so they arrived at the edge of the 
Avood and prepared to enter it. 

‘All the same I am rather afraid,’ said Dora, the 
younger of the tAvo; ‘ there have been several j 
robberies in the neighbourhood, and I. saw sotrxe j 
A'ory odd-looking men pass our door to-day ; 
besides, I am AV’caring my new watch which ]>apa 
gave me on my birth-day.’ 

‘ O nonsense ! ’ her .sister replied. ‘ It is nearly 
six o’clock noAV ; and we shall be late. Bo sure : 
no one will wish to harm us.’ 

‘I wish I were as certain as you are. But 
Avhat’s the matter with Jack ?’ 

* Just as she had said this, Jack advanced towards 
them, and planting himself in the middle-nf their 
path, sat down and whined. 
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‘ That is odd/ said Dora. ‘ I never remember 
him doing that before.' 

The otner girl derided her fears, and'attempted 
to pass tLe log; but he caught her dress in his 
teeth, and held her so firmly that she hardly 
dared to set herself free. One more effort she 
made, but Jack was resolute ; so at last seeing how 
determined he was to prevent their further pro¬ 
gress, she gave up trying. 

‘Well, well, you stupid little brute !’ she said 
angrily, ‘ I suppose we must go all that long way 
round.’ 

So the two sisters abandoned the idea of taking 
the short path through the wood, and went home 
by the safe high-road. When they arrived, how 
grateftil, how unutterably thankful did they feel to 
their little protector, whose intelligence had been 
so far superior to theirs, and had saved them despite 
themselves. A man had been found in the wood : 
shortly after they had left it, murdered and robbed, 
it was conjectured by the tramps who had passed 
through the village in the morning. Thus Jack 
had preserved his mistresses from meeting per¬ 
haps a similar fate. Their gratitude it is need¬ 
less to add was profound towards their little four- | 
footed protector, who we are glad to hear lived 
to a good old age. 

The la.st anecdote we shall offer is not by any 
means a new one, but as many of our readers may 
be unacquainted with it, we give it as an extraor¬ 
dinary and touching example of canine devoted¬ 
ness. A French merchant having some money 
due from a cori’espondent, set out on horseback, 
on purpose to receive it. llis dog accompanied 
him ; and after he had settled his affairs, his 
ma.sler fastened his bag of money to his saddle 
ami rode off homewards. 'Fhe dog leaped and 
barked around him joyfully. Having ridden 
some way, the merchant jiaused to j>artake of 
refreshments, £ind having di.smounted, he sat 
under the shade of a tree and enjoyed his lunch. 
On remounting however, he forgot to take up the | 
bag of money which he had laid on the grass, and 
rode off without it. 

The dog, who perceived his forgetfulness, tried I 
to fetch the bag ; but it was too heavy for him to 
carry, lb; then ran after hi.s master, and endeav¬ 
oured to infona him of bis lo.ss by crying and ; 
howling lamentably. The mercliant could not ^ 
conceive what had happened to the dog, and so 
continued his course ; but when the poor animal, 
despairing of attracting his attention, began to 
bite the horse’.s heels in order to tiy .and stop it, 
he grew alarmed, and supposing he had gone mad, 
in cimsing a brook he looked to see if the dog 
would drink. The faithful creature was liowever, 
too intent on his master’s business ; he bit and 
barked more than ever. The merchant was horri- 
lied. He was sure the dog was mad. Much as he 
loved and valued the creature, yet he could not 
allow him to live iu these circumstances; so he 
drew a pistol from his breast and lired at his 
faithful servant His aim was too sure; the poor 
dog fell wounded, and the merchant spurred on 
llis horse with a heart full of sorrow. Still he 
never thought of the money; he only tried to 
console himself by repeating : ‘ The dog was mad. 
But I had rather lost my money than my dog, 
all the" same,’ ho said to himself, ami^ stretched 
1 out his hand to grasp his treasure. It was gone. 

-P> =-.:.-.. . 


In that instant his eyes were opened, and ho 
knew that he had sacrificed his sagacious friend 
to his rashness and folly. Instantly he turned his 
horse, and at full gallop made his way to the place 
where he had lunched. He passed with half- 
averted eyes the scene where the tragedy was 
acted, ana perceived the traces of blood as he 
proceeded. He was oppressed, distracted. But in 
vain he looked for his dog; he was not to bo 
seen on the road. 

I At last he arrived at the spot where he had left 
his bag of money, and cursed himself in the 
madness of despair. The poor dog, unable to 
follow llis dear but cruel master, had determined 
to consecrate his last moments to his service. All 
bloody as he was, he had crawled to the forgotten 
bag, and lay there watching beside it—slowly 
dying. When he saw his master, he tried to rise ; 
hut his strength was gone—he could only wag his 
toil in token of gratified recognition. The vital 
tide was ebbing, and the caresses of his master 
could not jirolong his fate for even a few minutes. 
He tried to lick the hand that was now fondling 
him in the agonies of regret, as if to seal forgive¬ 
ness for the deed that bad deprived him of life. 
He then cast a look of kindness on his beloved 
master, and closed hi.s eyes on him for ever. 

We cannot conclude this anecdote of a noble 
dog without quoting these beautiful lines from the 
Gleaner : 

Of all the boasted conquests Mau has made 
By flood or field, the gentlest and the best 
Is in the dog, the generous dog, displayed ; 

For ah ! w'hat virtues glow within his breast! 

Through life the siime, through sunshine and in 
storm ; 

At once his lord’s protector and his guide ; 

Sliapos to his vrishes, to his wants conform ; 

H is slave, liis friend, his pastime, and his pride! 


UNDER A CLOUD. 

IN TWO I’ARTS.—PART I. 

Mrs Cyril Staunton was a widow; her dress 
denoted that; and she bore upon her calm hut 
somewhat stern countenance an expression of fixed 
melancholy, which inimluntarily impressed people 
with the conviction that she had suftered more 
than ordinary grief. Riversd.ale, which was the 
name of the country town near which she had 
come to live, had a certain society and very exclu¬ 
sive set of its own. There were several county 
families, and lesser lights as well; and the advent 
of a new neighbour had caused not a little 
curiosity and speculation. .She had taken a small 
but pretty house yclept the C'ottage, on the 
outskirts of the town, situated in well laid out 
though limited grounds of its own. And as it 
was discovered that the late Mr Cyril Staunton 
had belonged to a very old Northumberland 
family, and that she herself was the daughter of 
a deceased Scottish Baronet, her antecedents were 
sufficiently satisfactory to admit her into the 
‘ Upper ’Ten’ of liiversdale society; besides which, 
her means, notwithstanding the unpretending way 
in which she lived, were evidently ample; and 
though she seldom relaxed from her gravity and 
coldness ofMeineauour, there was a bri^it element 
in her house which more than made up for the 
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chilling manner of its mistress, and that bright fashionable life—always needy, alw.iya at his wits’ 
Sement daigh^ for some new resource, deckled that the 

Thi. dMghto, Mlude, ™ M sweet ami al»m- Moatfort 
ing os h« mother woe cold and Mvere. They after .ome l'attlc;roj'al m Uteir tlMl -V ^ ^6; 

ha been oetflod at KiveradoJe tor little over o room with ^e 
year; and latterly, in conipliaace with the wish gamed, and George 

of several of their new friends, Mrs Staunton had wed her was accepted What had j-issued gwd 
permitted Maude to participate in the not very honest George to WMh to make such a woman his 
i^Bant festivities which the place afforded. Miss w’ife, no one could nnapne. 

^nnton vras just eighteen, and never before have a single quality to ^tract the 
$afing been a sharer in such entertainments, a warm heart i not a v^tigc of the softness and 
' rmver* dreamt of considering them dull, or of gentleness without which a woman can ly^vo no 


ioyousness ol a iresn, lair, nnsoprusiicateu cmm. luiu ucwihmcu ***aa», «•» 

Mrs Staunton never accompanied her daughter his.' winning her. So they were mairied; ana he 
on those occasions. Her deep mourning would, paid the Earl’s debts, gave him an allowance, and 
she said, be sinsularlv inappropriate and out of had made such Bettlements upon uia bride wat 


she said, be singularly inappropriate and out of had made such Betuementa own uia unae iimz 
place. So Maude w-as invariably intrusted to the even she for the time teng felt gmtefuL She 
chaperonage of a Mrs Herbert, who, not having was pleased too with Red Court, hia aplendid 
daughters of her otni to dispose of, rather enjoyed estate. The magnificence which he atw- 

the responsibility of the charge of the prettiest rounded her kept her in good-humour until she 
and best-dressed girl in the room, which Miss ■ tired of having nothing to do and nothing to 
Staunton by general consent was soon acknow-1 wish for ; her ennui and weariness did not jin- 
ledged to be; and Maude herself was not bliml ! prove her naturally disagreeable lemjier, winch 
to the fact that admiration and attention awaited ! not even the birth ol a sou and heir tonderl 
her wherever she went. She could not help : to soften. Her pet grievance was her hu.sband’s 
knowing it. It was very pleasant to her ; and ' lack of anre.stry ; lor irho mrn the Moutfurts ? 
the pleasure it save shewed itself on every feature ! I’roud as their name sounded, their lineage was 


of her expressive face. 


none of the noblest; and their wealth was owed 


TJiere were times however, wlicn Miss .'^laun- | rather to their own succe.ssful ellorts than to the 
ton looked sad, times when almost a shadow ' lawful heritage derived from a line of predo- 
seeraed to rest upon her brightness, dimming it ’ cessors. 

for a few moments, until happier thoughts ; Mr Montfort died some ten years after his mar- 
returning, chased what gloom there miglit have ; riage, which hud, as miglit have been expected, 
been away. People noticed tliat her moods weie ' turui'.d out far irom h.ajipily, llis wile's gian<leur 
variable; and her enemies—for even sweet Maude i and haughty airs had been a pain and oppression 
Staunton had enemie.s—declared her sadness was , to him ; he had no comfort in his splendiii home ; 
simply assumed, because she fancied it suited her ; ; no loving word or wifely action ever gladdened his 
Whilst her friends accounted for the shade by j heart. I^othing but his buy, his little (»i?ollrcy, 
Burndsing that some secret care oppressed her. i liad George Montlort tn care lor, and upon him In* 
Mrs Staunton could not be a very cdieering cum- | lavi.shed a depth ot atlection unknown almost b> 
panion for her, and but eehlom were entertain- i himself. However, death deprived the child of 
ments given at ‘The Cottage.’ Tho.se however, ! hi.s fatliePs tender love at a very early age; and 
who were admitted to partake of the widow’s ' Lady Harriet shortly afterwards despatched her 
hospitality described the menage as costly and I son to school; no motherly feeling of weakness 
unique. Her plate was of unusual massiveness; j suggesting]that it might have been a comfort to 
and her wine could have borne compari.son with j her to have kept him a little longer under her own 


even that of Lady Harriet Montfort’s celebrated i eye. 


cellar. 


Geoffrey was glad to go. Child as he wa.«, 


This Lady Harriet was the grande dame before he realised the coldness of his mother.s heart, 
whom all Riversdale and its surroundings bowed. His periodical returns home were never joyous 
She was the richest and the proudest woman seasons to him; there was no freedom, no legiti- 
imaginable; haughty and arrogant to a degree ; mate enjoyment countenanced at Red Court; in 
rulin<' with no gentle hand those who came as she fact it was alway.s a glad day when the time for 


equal by birth and position with her own impe- undreamt ot by liis dignilied lady-mother, wlio 
rious self. She was an impecunious Earl’s only prided herself upon upholding the dignity of her 
daughter, and at a mature age had married Mr son—the grandson of the Earl—the boy’s lioli- 
Montfort, an alliance which, although brilliant days would have beeu seasons of intolerable 
as far as money went, for he was enormously dreariness to him. 
rich, was considered by the Lady Harriet herself 

as a grievous m^mlliance, A Duke would .scarcely Geoffrey’s school ^d college days were now 
have been good enough for her fastidious Lady- over ; he had been of age for three years, and was 
ship. However, the Earl her father, who liad now in full possession of his property—Red Court 
come to years of discretion sufficiently to rcali.«e ! and five-and-twenty thousand a year; less a join- 
that blue blood would not hold its own without! ture of live thousand yearly to the Lady Harriet, 
something Bolid to support it, and who liad held who continued as usual at the head of the estab- 
on, by dint of mortgages, friendly loan-s, and li.shment, jvhere she would remain until Geoffrey 
innumerable other petty shifts, to the skirts of married. His future Bettlement had occupied 
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much of Lady Harriet’s thou^ts. His wife was 
to be of her choosing; that she had determined, 
aiid also mu le up her mind not to be satisfied 
with any Qidiaaiy mortal. Geoffrey’s duty was 
to raise the Mdntfort name. He should marry, 
and marry well too. The bitter drop in her cup 
of having married beneath her should not be in 
his. Nothing under a Duke’s' daughter should 
satisfy the matemal ambitions of her neart 

Geoffrey was fully aware of his mother’s desires 
and views for him. He calmly allowed her to 
have her own way;, as far as laying plans went, 
inwardly determining’ however, that when he did 
marry, if he ever married at all, it should he for 
love not for lineage. Had Georjre Montfort lived, 
he would have been proud of his broad-shouldered, 
handsome son, who was so like himself in every¬ 
thing that was honourable and straightforwa^ 
There was nothing wonderful about him; but he 
was a boy, or a man rather, of whom a parent 
might well be proud ; such a thorough gentleman 
in every sense of the word, with an Englishman’s 
horror of anything approaching to humbug or 
deceit; a being as different from his disagreeable 
mother as it was possible to conceive. One could 
scarcely fancy him a bitter enemy ; but one could 
easily imagine him a firm friend. His temper was 
quick, without a shade of sullenness ; and in point 
of generosity he excelled almost to a fault To 
hear of a trouble or to be told of a strait, with 
<JeoHVey Montfort was to relieve it forthwith. 

Tlie J>uke’s daughter had been duly selected 
by J.^ady Harriet—the Lady Margaret Theophila 
Filz-lloward—not very young, nor very lovely, ] 
nor very fascinating either, but still a Duke’s i 
<luugliler ; and as she was coming with her mother 
Hi.t < Iruoe the Diudicss to pay a visit to lied Court, 
their visit was to be c(debrated Ijy a grand ball, to 
which all the people in the neighbourhood were 
to be invited. I’erhaps it was owing to the fact of j 
Mrs Staunton’s good connections, perhaps to a' 
whim for which no one could account, but Lady ; 
Harriet had some time previous to the announce- j 
ment of Jier ball called at the tk.ittage. So in due j 
time an invitation arrived for the iiall, to which : 
as usual it was arranged that Mrs Herbert should ! 
chaperone Maude. Everybody was going to it. Jt j 
was to be on a scale of e.\traordiniiry grandeur ; | 
and lor a week or two preceding it, the loail j 
div-sujaker.s who were considered relialde enough j 
to be trusted with the costume, bad but a poor 
time of it as regarded rest and quietness. They 
were kept working earl}'' and late cutting out | 
and contriving all manner of elegances for this ' 
wondrous ball. Basket after basket went forth 
diarged with costly contents, bloomy velvets, 
ahimmering silks and satins, delicate tulles, and 
fragile tarlatanes, over which the intended 
wearers hung with rapture, or perhaps the reverse 
wlien carefully drawn forth for inspection. The 
solitary hairdresser Riversdale possessed jiad more 
engagements for the eventful night than he could 
possibly fulfil; in fact every one seemed to have 
some share in the general excitement which the 
fortiicoming ball had called fortlx. 

What would Maude Staunton wear ? That was 
queried in more than one dressing-room coterie. 
She was sure to have something ridiculously grand ; 
so said Miss Beatrice Browning, a tall, dark, haud- 
soino gi^l, who regarded Maude with feelings of 
uumLxed aversion. Before her advent, Miss Brown¬ 


ing imagined herself the reigning beanty ; 
and her appearance was therefore looked upon as 
an unwarrantable intrusion upon her established 
rights. Who was Miss Staunton ? What was she 
to come to Riversdale and interfere with other 
people’s positions ? In the privacy of her own 
hom^ Miss Browning did not spare Miss Staunton; 
but in public, as yet she only stabbed her by very 
innocent and quietly uttered innuendcKS, / damning 
with faint praise’ in any remarks she made upon 
one whom she chose to consider in the light of a 
rival and trespareer upon her own. p^icular 
territoiy. Miss Brownmg had dsd^rmined to 
make an impression at the Red Ooozt ball; and 
feeling certain Miss Staunton would ajppear in 
some magnificent attire, resolved to afitmi^de Ber 
own not too ample allowance, and to invest in a 
dress sufficiently splendid to eclipse and exringumh 
anything the latter could have thought of. The 
night had arrived and with it her dress. White 
satin—what could be handsomer?—^blonde lace, 
crimson roses, gold leaves, pearl ornaments. Surely 
nothing could surpass such a combination ! Her 
dark hair was elaborated into a wonderful edifice ; 
and her face was lighted up with a smile of 
unutterable contentment when at last she surveyed 
herself, dressed for conquest, prior to entering 
the ball-room, where though dancing had not as 
yet commenced, already more than half the 
company were assembled. 

The band struck up their preliminary chords 
just as Miss Browning marched in under the wing 
of her inoffensive little mother, a meek-eyed 
I matron, attii-ed in the regulation black velvet and 
white lace shawi adopted by so many British 
dowagers. 

Mr Montfort was leading out the Lady Margaret 
Tlicophila Fitz-Howard to open the ball; and there 
just opposite to him, with her arm resting upon 
that of a gentleman unknown to Miss Browning, 
stood Maude Staunton, waiting to take her place 
in the first quadrille. She was dressed in a 
simple white tulle, devoid of all colour or orna¬ 
ment ; it was ex({uisitely made in a series of 
cloudy .skirts. In her hand she carried a splendid 
bouquet of white camellias and narcissus; and a 
bud of the former resting against its dark shining 
green leaves nestled amid the massive coils of her 
fair hair. There was nothing magnificent about 
her except a glittering diamond star, which she 
wore suspended from a broad black velvet band 
round her neck ; but there was something so fresh, 
so fair, so simple, yet withal so striking about 
her, that the charming ensemble caused Miss 
Browning’s colour to fade into as great a pallor 
as if she had seen an apparition. The sweetness 
of Maude’s appearance wiis still further enhanced 
by the expression of her face, which at the begin¬ 
ning of the evening chanced to be more than 
usually sad. She was the belle of the room— 
grudgingly as some acknowledged it, there was 
not a doubt of tbe fact; and no one there more 
ardently admired her than the host himself, who 
had never before met her under similar circum¬ 
stances. 

. Wise men have acknowledged thr^t it requites 
neither time nor space to fall in love—that the 
tender passion may bo kindled* by a very passing 
glimpse—our fate scaled for good or for evil by a 
very brief ^laU'-liour. So it was with Geoffrey 
Montfort and Maude Staunton. The glamour j 
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earn owe them: uti that evening was one scene 
of pleasure and trmmph to the widow’s only 
danghter; for even the Lady Margaret Theophila 
stood sadly neglected, whilst Geoffrey, careless of 
his mothers fierce regards, again and again selected 
as his partner the fair Maude Staunton. Mrs 
Hubert was rejoiced at her charge’s conquest. 
Out of all the numbers who had assembled in 
those brilliant rooms she alone felt proud and 
pleased. The general feeling was certainly not 
Iriendly. But what cared Geoffrey? what cared 
Maude ? They w’ore both young, both impulsive ; 
the present was all to them ; and when at length 
the gay scene ended, and under his escort she 
was placed by Mrs Herbert’s side, carefully wTapped 
up, and the door of the carriage was closed, she 
leant back flushed and radiant, exclaiming: ‘ O 
Mrs Herbert, this has been the happiest evening 
I ever spent! I never enjoyed anything so much 
in my life! ’ 

Whilst Geoffrey returned to the ball-room to 
bid adieu to his less appreciative guost.s, and to 
ignore the sullen lowering looks of her Ladyship, 
who would have been more violent in lier dis¬ 
approval bad she guessed that lier wishes wore 


to have no weight as regarded the Lady Margaret; 
for he had determined if ever he married "at all, 
his wife should be Maude Staunton; and he meant 
it 

CONVERSATION. 

It is frequently remai'ked that the art of conversa¬ 
tion is lost; that everything is printed nowadays 
and nothing said; that such good talkers and 
good listeners as Dr Johnson and his friends are 
extinct creatures. "We do not think that these 
laments are justified. It is of course true that 
the printing-press has in a measure superseded 
the tongue, but not altogether ; for the living voice 
of man has a power of charming and influencing 
that can never be exercised by dead letters. It is 
true we do not now make a business of conversa¬ 
tion and stake our reputation on a mot, as did Dr 
Johnson’s contemporaries; but perhaps this fact 
increases rather than dimini.slies the charm of 
modem talk. It is more simple and natural, less 
dogmatic and egotistical. In our pleasant chats 
at afternoon teas and tennis-parties we can well 
dispense w'ith stilted lectures of the ‘ Sir, said Dr 
Johnson’ type. But though we are by no means 
destitute of conversational powers, there are cer¬ 
tain rules as regards talking wdiich are too often 
neglected in our social intercourse. 

The first rule we must observe is to avoid perso¬ 
nalities. But this is by no means an easy thing 
to do ; for the love of personalities is almost 
universal—a love seen in the child who asks yon 
to tell him a story, meaning thereby somebody’s 
adventure ; a love testified by the interest adults 
take in reading biographies ; a love gratified by 
police reports, court news, divorce cases, accounts 
of accidents, and lists of births, marriages, and 
deatb.H; a love displayed even by conversations 
in the street, where fragments of dialogue heard 
in passing shew that mostly between- men, and 
always between women, the pereonal pronouns 


recur evety instant Having this lively interest 
in our neighbours’ affairs, weeau with difficulty 
avoid gossiping about them. But the habit is 
nevertheless dangerous. It creates etfiamies, and 
separates friends. We meet au acquaintance in 
the street from whom we parted but yeaterdiey oa 
the most friendly terms. We wonder why we 
are passed by with an infinitesimally small nod 
of acknowledgment, or perhaps with no recognition 
at all. If we deem it worth while to investigate 
the cause of this coldness, we shall generally dis¬ 
cover that some one has been biassing the mind of 
our friend against us. A few ro-sh words will set 
a family, a neighbourhood, a nation by the ears ; 
they have often done so. Half the lawsuits and 
half the w-ars have been brought about by talking 
about people instead of about things. * Where 
no wood is, there the fire goeth out: so w'hero 
tliere i.s no tale-bearer, the strife ccasetb.’ 

This sort of personal talk is not only w-rong but 
stupid. It is generally indulged in by j»ersous 
devoid of brains, educiitioii, and culture. People 
who road and think, prefer to talk of ideas and 
things. They live in a high intellectual atmo¬ 
sphere, where chit-chat about their neighbours’ 
incomes, quarrels, di-ess, and servants—the little 
wearisome jealousies of Mr or Mrs A-in refer¬ 
ence to Mr or Mr-s B-does not ent<>r. 

The temptation to sin a;.-.ainst good-nature and 
good taste in conversation for the sake of raising a 
laugh and gaining admiration, is a. very strong one 
in the case of those who have been gifted witli wit 
and humour. But it is the abuse of these noble 
gifts rather than their use that leads astray. On 
this point we may quote the following words : 
‘When wit,’ says Sydney Smith, ‘is combined 
with sense and information ; when it is softened 
l)y bcnevfdence and re-strained by principle ; when 
it is in the hands of a man who can use it, and 
despise it; who can be witty, and something more 
than witty; who loves honoui-, justice, decency, 
good-nature, morality, and religion ten thousaiul 
times better than wit - -wit is then a beautiful and 
delightful part of otir nature.’ 

If we would be agreeable .and improving com¬ 
panions, we must be good listeners as well as good 
talker-s, and carefully observe certain occasions of 
silence. ‘The occ-asions of silence,’ says Bishop 
Butler, ‘are obvious—namely, when a man has 
nothing to say, or nothing but what is better 
un.said ; better either in regard to some particular 
persons he is present with, or from its being an 
interruption to conversation of a more agreeable 
kind ; or better, lastly, with regard to himself.’ 

Nowhere is there room for the display of good 
manners so much as in conversation. It is a part 
of good manners not to talk too much. Remem¬ 
bering that the first syllable of the word conversa¬ 
tion is con (with), that it means talking loith 
another, we should abstain from lecturing, and be 
as ready to listen as to talk. Our sinecdote or 
sharp reply will keep, or need not find utterance at 
all; so we are not under the necessity of interrupt¬ 
ing our companion, and voting him by our looks a 
bore, or at least an interruption to our own much 
better remarks. But besides the rule, that we 
should not be impatient to get in our word, that a 
few brilliant flashes of silence should occur in our 




eonvemtion^ another rule in, not to take for oor hearth The conversation of really cnlturad people 
theme—ourselves. We must romember that, as is never vulgar and never empty; more than 
a rule, we and our concerns can be of no more this, it is free from envy, hatred, and dl unohari- 
importance to other men than they and their tableness, 
concerns ar? to tis. ....... 

Every one will understand from painful expert- <TTnvirTTTWO’ 

ence what is meant by a bore, though it is not n u v u i ix u. 

very easy to describe the creature. A bore is The pleasant old town of Deal is situated on the 
a heavy, pompous, meddling person who harps east coast of Kent, nearly opposite the centre of 
on one string, occupies an undue share of con- the famous Goodwin Sands, which from time 
versation, and says things in ten words which immemorial have been the terror of the mariner, 
requpd only two; all the time being evidently ^he ear like a sort 

convinced that he is making a great impression. - ,_,, 'l,-.. i if . 

‘ It i« OMT,' tays Sydney SmTth, ‘to talk if carni- »£ - ‘o T*'' “ “ 

vorous animals and beasts of prey; but does such association of shipwreck and death, 
a man, who lays waste a whole party of civilised Everything, however, is done by that genuine 
beings by prosing, rellect upon the joys he spoils, sailors’ friend the ‘ Trinity House,’ that ample 
and the misery ho creates in the course of his funds, modem science, and careful forethought 
life ? and that any one who listens to him can do, as is evidenced hy accurate charts of the 
through politeness, would preler toothache or ear- locality, and by buoying and lighting these 
ache to his conversation ? Does he consider the beaded quicksands for the whole ten miles of 
extreme uneasiness which ensues when the com- mariners of their 

pany have discovered a man to be an extremely , t>’, . -.i . t n .. 

absurd person, at the same time that it is aul notwithstanding all these precau- 

lutely impossible to convey to tlie terrible being, tions, shipwrecks only too frequently occur on the 
by words or manner, the most distant suspicion of Goodwins, especially to foreign vessels unused to 
the discovery ? And then, who punishes this the peculiarities of these waters, and ignorant of 
bore ? What sessions and what assizes for him ? the fact that the services of a pilot are absolutely 


When tlio judges have gone their vernal and 
autumnal rounds, the sheep-stealer disappears, the 
swindler has been committed to penal servitude. 
But after twenty years of crime, the bore is dis¬ 
covered in the same house, in the same attitude, 
eating the same soup, still untried, unpunished.’ 

In all ages, women’s conversation has been made 
a subject for ridicule. They are said to talk too 


the peculiarities of these waters, and ignorant of 
the fact that the services of a pilot are absolutely 


necessary when passing these dangerous shoals. 
Nor is it too much to say—indeed it is very well 
known—that many more lives would be annually 
sacrificed and ships and property lost, but for 
that watchful care, skill, and daring, so constantly 
and unflinchingly exhibited by boatmen belonging 
to Deal and its immediate neighbours Walmer 
and Kingsdown. It is to these men and to their 


much, to have venomous spiteful tongues, lo he and Ivmgsdown. It is to these men and to their 
addicted to nagging, to disdain argumeutatiun and ; peculiar calling that the terms ‘hovellers’ and 
even sense in tlieir talk. For ourselves we believe j ‘ hovelling’ (the derivation of which we shall 


even sense in their lalK. lor ourselves we believe 
that the sins of tlie tongue are committed about 
equally by both sexi^s. Of course women have 
more talking to do than •men have, for social 
intercourse is mainly indebted to them for its 
existence. And their desire to please in society 
may sometimes tempt women to talk too much; 
if indeed there can lie too much of conversa- 


afterwards explain) are commonly applied. Deal 
claims the largest share in point of numbers 
of these brave fellows, as being by far the largest 
of the three places named. 

During the bright days of summer, or whilst 
finci weather and soft airs continue, a stranger 
visiting Deal, and unacquainted with the real 


tion so 8ymx>atlietic, humorous, and full of nice i attributes of these men, would set down the 
distinctions as is tliat of women whom all i hovellers as a lazy idle set of fellows, who 
agree to call ‘charming.’ Let not the Cynic, appear to do nothing the livelong day but ‘loaf’ 
who,, if he has liiiUHelf never said a foolish about the beach, lounging on the capstans, lolling 
thing, nas perhaps never done a wise one, quote on the boat-stages, or ‘shoring up’ against the 
in reference to the conversation of such women, nearest ivall, or any projection that will servo as 
Foiie’s lilies : a convenient leaning-post. Dressed in the usual 

in. 1 1 I i .1 1 . heavy blue clothing, cut sailor-fashion large and 

iLS ' " ” c<uy, and «liimng hat, whkh they never to 

Much Iriiit il «onm hencath i» rarely found. or Bunmior, there they eit or loU, 

hands invariably in pockets, short clay in mouth, 
What are and what are not ‘women’s rights,’ smoking, chatting, and joking. Such are the Deal 


is a point much disputeil; but that it is their duty hovellers. That these men are idle for the time 
to cultivate the art of conversation, none will being is, doubtless, true enough ; but this enforced 
question. But as the hearts of women -are kind temporary idleness only serves to bring into 
and sympathetic, so have they no excuse for crush- greater contrast their daring when afloat. Let a 
ing little sensibilities, -violating little projirietios, tempestuous hurricane arise, when the sea is 
and overlooking little discriminations ; in a word, lashed into rage and fury; when the waves are 
for committing those faults which make the con- running ‘mountains high,’and the fearful breakers 
versation of ill-natured people so dispiriting and are plainly visible all along the fatal ‘Sands;’ 
painful. when landsmen gladly seek the welcome shelter 

The aim of every talker should be never to of solid bricks and mortar ; w^en no one remains 
be long and never to be wrong. And the only a moment out of doors, or cares to buffet the fury 
way we can approximate to this perfection of of the .sto«rin any longer than he can possibly 
fiociablencss is to cultivate both our heads and help; when the black and angry sky contrasts 
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strangely with the white and f«mming is crew who are^ able to do so instently leap into 

the hov^ler’s opportunity. tlie boat; for if another wave catches her in 

Without the‘smallest hesitation, and fearing this position she must be dashed to pieces. Then 
neither winds nor waves, dressed in his canvas indeed is a moment of intense anxietv and peril, 
waterproofs, his ‘sou-wester’ hat .tied under his and all liands haul upou the cable witft might and 
chin, the boatman and his companions assemble main for dear life until the boat gradually draws 
on the beach; one of the splendidly built Deal away from the wreck. If, however, all ate not 
boats is quickly manned by brave and ready hands, rescued in the iirst attempt, the same perilous 
and launched through the boiling surf, often at the j manosuvre has to be played perhaps several times 
risk of being swamped, or stove in, nt the very out-! in succession. Coolly and cautiously the hovellers 
set—a casualty that nothing but the consummate ' handle their boat; the cable is again veered out, 
tact and skill exhibited by these men alone j and again she runs alongside the wreck, until at 

f uevents—and quickly hoisting their close-reefed i length the dangerous game is rewarded, and all the 
ugsail, whilst sea and spray fly liigh over tlie j crew have heen at last got on board. Then all 
bout, away they go for the ‘Bauds certainly the I hands again haul on the cable, and the boat, witli 


bout, away they go for the ‘ Bauds certainly the 
very last place on earth where any one would 
willingly find himself during a tempest of wind 
and rain. But the hovellers dare this extreme 
danger on the bare chance of falling in with any 


crew have heen at last got on board. Then all 
liands again haul on the cable, and the boat, witli 
the rescued crew, ultimately drifts clear of the 
wreck. 

But, as the risk aud danger are still most im¬ 
minent, not a moment must be wasted ; the boat’s 


vessel requiring a pilot, or information, or help of | cable is thereforo instantly cut with a blow of a 
any kind; and it has often happened that a boat’s I hatchet (without which useful tool no hoveller’s 
crew of these brave fellows have been out battling j boat ever goes to sea), and the sail ia quickly rnn 
with winds and waves for forty-eight hours or ; up. But although the sulferers are all now safe 
more at a stretch, wholly exposed to the severities in the boat, do not suppose that the work is done, 
of the weather—for these boats are not decked— or that tlie danger is yet by any means over; for 
without the smallest return for their courage and before the boat can roach the friendly shore, a 
labour; for it is labour of the severest kind, to j great and perilous gulf has to be passed,*consisting 
which extreme peril is frequently added. But, j of the terrible breakers of the Bauds and the raging 
on the other hand, it is very well known that | waves beyond ; so that another fierce and desperate 
many a noble ship and many a valuable life j struggle with winds aud ocean for seven or eight 
have owed their preservation, from the destructivx*; long and weary miles has to be enc(nintered before 
Goodwins, entirely to tJie fearless daring of these the rescued crew and their gallant preservers 
Deal hovellers. are landed on Deal beach. Even here, on the 

Many indeed are the touching, but no less very threshold of home, the. danger still continues ; 
truthful tales that are frequently told of some j for the utmost skill .and caution must be observed 
unfortunate ship which had run on these Sands, j in order to ell'ect a lauding, as accidents have 
And the crew, finding their distress signals appa-! occasionally hajipeucil from the unskilful beacli- 
rently unheeded, and that every earthly hope of . ing of a crowded boat. It will thus be seen that 
succour had seemingly fled, had calmly resigned : from launching to beaching, from first to lu-t 
themselves to the dreadful, and apparently certain, ! during the whole of this sc\'ere elemental battle, 
fate awaiting them ; when suddenly, through the ; lasting probably many hours, these men may be 
deepening gloom, the driving mist, or the "blind- j said to carry their livch in their hands ; and yet it 
ing snow, there has hove in sight the saving angel is both a common and a true saying, that bowever 
in the form of a Deal lugger, manned by eight bad a hoveller may be in all other matters, he 
or ten resolute hearts and strong arms ; and a will never hesitate a single moim'ut to attempt a 
stentorian voice, heard above even the roar of the rescue when life i.s in danger, however fearful and 
elements, has hailed them, and bidden them ‘hold unequal the odds may be against him. 
on,’ as help was nigh ! Desperate and perilous as the life-boat service i.*'*. 

In these praiseworthy eflbrts to approach an it is not, after all, so much so as this, for the simple 
imperilled ship and rescue her crew, the real reason that in the one case the boat is cxpreaslv 

_ 1_ _ if 'll 1 l t •.H -mm 


work of the gallant hovellers may be said to 
be only beginning; for the great difticulty now 
to be surmounted is to get sufficiently close to 
the ship to receive her crew on board the lugger 
and yet to avoid a violent collision between boat 
and ship—a circumstance very likely to happen 
from the extreme violence and agitation of the sea. 
Should the boat but once hit the ship full end on, 
even if she escaped the consequences of such a 
blow, the next wave would probably wash her on 
to or over it, to the certain destruction of all hands. 
The mode of procedure is as follows. When the 
danger is very great and the sea very high, the sail 
of the boat is lowered and the anchor dropped 
considerably to windward of the labouring ship. 
With consummate judgment and caution, onfy 
gained by long experience, the cable is then ‘paid 
out’ yard by yai'd, and the heavy rolling sea is 
allowed to carry the boat, little by little, towards 
the vessel, till she is almost alongside.* And now 
not a second is to be lost, and those of the ship’s 


built and arranged with every applianco that art, 

I science, aud practical experience can suggest, 
for the work to be undertaken ; wliereas the boat 
of the hoveller is the orJiuary beach boat, nothing 
more, and of course destitute of air-boxes or any 
other contrivance to keep her afloat in case of 
swamping; but in all other respects as finely built 
a cruft and as admirably fitted for her work as any 
in the kingdom. 

Such then is the modern ‘hoveller,’ and such 
is the usual occupation understood by ‘hovelling.’ 
When not engaged in the active work of his 
calling, the hoveller may be frequently seen 
cruising about the neighbourhood of the Sands, 
or tivking pilots or friends to, or bringing them 
from, outward-bound ships da the Downs. His 
Services are also secured in takiftg out anchors 
and cables to ships in want of such articles ; or 
fishing up and recovering — where possible — 
anchors and cables which have been abandoned 
and buojed; or recovering what he con of ship- 
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wrecked cargo^ for all of which he claims He bravely goes forth to the straggling ship, and 
salvage. He is also serviceable in carrying as has been described, he carries his boat to wind- 
nxgent orders or letters to the outward-bounci, ward, and with anchor down, he pays out caWe 
and many such other occujMitions, with per- till his craft has all but touched the ship. Here 
haps a litdfe fishing, or a little * pleasuring * with surel^r might be a fitting opportunity for testing 
visitors in the summer, which, though undoubtedly the virtues of oil in subduing broken seas; for, as 
irregular and fluctuating enough, pays perhaps in has been now repeatedly urged in these columns, 
the end fairly well; and if the nflan abstains from oil or fatty matter when thrown on a wave-tossed 
the curse oi intemperance, and is careful and sea, converts broken water into smoothly rolling 

S tudent, as many to their credit are in an eminent water, and thus prevents what would otherwise 
egree, a comfortable little home is generally the be white-crested waves from breaking over the 
result. The w'ife also often helps to bring ‘ grist boat or ship. Oil too, as we have also shewn, 
to the mill ’ by working on her own account in a has the peculiarity of calming the sea to windward^ 
variety of ways, or in keeping a shop, or in letting as well as to leeward, of the spot into which it 
apartments. has been cast, a phenomenon which materially 

Like all other inhabitants of the coasts opposite enhances its saving virtues. Again we commend 

T?__ -11 ...u-_____ 


or near to P’rance, the hoveller of half a century 
ago was, as a matter of course, an inveterate 
smuggler. The trade was then carried on by 
him with uncommon gusto and address; and 
it has been said—we know not how truthfully 


the subject to all who are interested in the welfare 
of our marine community. — Ed.] y 

LESSONS IN COOKERY FOR CHILDREN. 


—that more than one fortune has been made, Mandad dexterity in any art is more readily 
especially during the long war, out of brandy, acquired in youth than in after-life. The trick 


wine, silk, and lace, the products of ‘Fair 
Franco,' which had never been subjected to the 
scrutiny of a British Customs officer. But if the 
hoveller vas in his day an inveterate smuggler, 
he was not a W'hit w'orsc than his neighbours in 
the adjoining counlies. The practice seems indeed 
inherent in all coast-born men Avhen there happens 
to be the opportunity; and it has alwa^'s been 
found one of the most dillicnlt of tasks to make 
these men comprehend that although they may 
have fairly bought and paid for goods, the pro¬ 
duct of a foreign country, they are breaking the 
laws in trying to evade iiujiort duty. j 

The origin of the term ‘hoveller,’ as applied to i 
a boatman on these coasts, is somewhat uncertain. | 
It would appear from an ancient record of the i 
period, that King Edward 111. appoijited certain i 
genllemen wlio were to tindertako to patrol and ' 
guard tlie coasts of Kent, at that time the great ' 
highway into England, especially from France. : 
These, gentlemen were each to furnish, from the I 
county lying on or near the coa.bt, a stated ; 
number of men-at-arms and ‘ hobilers,’ to form ; 
a regular day-watch .as well as a night-watch, so I 


of handling and skilful manipulation, upon which 
in a great measure the success of cookery depends, 
does not come easily to those who have not been 
i accustomed to use their hands from childhood. 
! The science of cookery is better appreciated by 
I older minds; but the practical part should be 
taught as early as possible. A lady who had 
formerly some experience of School-board teach¬ 
ing, informs us that the children were required 
at each demonstration lesson to give uj> the notes 
of their last ]e.sson to be corrected. They -were 
catechised continuously, and tasted the dishes 
cooked. After a time, six or eight of the brightest 
children were allowed to come down and cook in 
the second half of the lesson what they had seen 
the teacher do in the first. The notes of the 
pui)il-tcachers were most perfect; but the work 
of the little girls was the best, a fact which would 
seem to illustrate our theory. We do not pur¬ 
pose to speak farther of the work of the School- 
board, which has now no connection with South 


that the j)atrolling of the coast would be tlius I Kensington. 


constantly kept up. This is in all proliability 
the fiivt mention of anything like the establisli- 


In a former paper on Demonstrations in Cookery 
we mentioned that a special programme consisting 


mcnt'ol a ‘coastguard,’ although their object was, j of tw'cnty lessons had been made for the use of 
ot course, not to catch smugglers, but to give ; schools. Tlie notes of this course of lessons, with 


by these men over tlieir defensive armour; but lessons are used for outside demonstrations gene- 
other explanations have been given. rail}', and arc carried out at the School lor Cookery 

Although their services arc now no longer needed at South Kensington in children’.s practice-classes, 
to guard orr coasts, or to resist the invader, still Classes for children are not established perma- 
the present mco of hovellers are ever ready to [ nently at that School; but for some time past the 
rival their forcfa,tlier3 in patient and enduring i (jooks’ Company have sent girls there from their 
courage, and m doing battle, not indeed with an j i i i m 

enemy of flesh amf blood,^where life is to be im ' '"I 

cruelly sacrificed, but w'itli something far more dho children from Holy Trim.-y School, 

sublimely terrible, where life is to be nobly saved West Broinpton, have also been sent there by 
from the ruthless angry sea. the clergy for the same course of instruction. 

[We would take this opportunity of again In her Report I'or the year fueling 31st March 
urging the necessity of using oil as an aid in 1878, the Lady .Superintendent says: ‘With a 
rescuing liuiuan liie. The avocation of the hoveller view to making the instruction as practically use- 
is just tfio one in which oil would be invaluable, ful as possible to the children, we have fitted up 
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A SPRING VISIT TO ISCHL. 

On tlie Lanka of the lachl, in the fertile vale of 
that name, auiroanded by rocks, pine-forests, and 
snow-capped mountains, and not far from the 
greater stream of the Trauu, stands the Emperor 
j of Austria’s white villa, sheltered from winds and 
; intrusive glances by a background of rocky hills 
i and forests, and shut out from tlie road in front 
I by its own thick belt of plantation. It is a pretty 
j unpretentious house, merely decorated (like most 
j of the houses in Isdil) with long verandas over- 
, himg by w.aving creepers, save that its character 
of hunting-lodge is proclaimed by the groups ofi 
I chamois carved in bold relief which fill the pedi- j 
1 ments, and Ijy the bronze group of dogs held j 
; back by the listening huntsman, which stands! 
I at the hcafl of the flight of steps leading to the ' 
: entrance. The smooth-shaven lawns and hrilliatit j 
\ ribbon-borders give a charming home-like air to I 
j the space immediately surrounding the imperial: 
I villa; but it looks what it i.s, a patch reclaimed | 
I from the wild mountain and forest behind. In ! 
! five mimite.s you may ascend the well-kept wind-1 
ing patlis w’hic.h lead from the shrubberies, to \ 
find .yourself in the midst of the beech and | 
pine wliich clothe every mountain around IsCh! 
to i's summit ; your progre.ss made eas.y by stops, i 
wooden bridge.s, and rustic seats, but all else left ' 
iu the tender caresses of Nature, with her under- | 
growth of fern, yellow vetch, lilies, heath, bil-j 
berry, and delicate rock-creeper.s. An occa.sionaI' 
clearing will allow you to survey the villa at your 
feet, and the smiling meadows which slope down 
from the \7ood.s to fdl the valley ; and above all, 
in every dij-ection, the snows which crown the' 
rocks; while, in fine weather, a gap to the south * 
reveals the glaciers of the disbint l>achsteiu. | 

Hitherto Ischl has been chiefly tlie resort of ■ 
the Viennese, who, during the short season, I 
import thither the taste, refinement, and gaiety I 
which characterise their capital; but the railway, j 
opened in 1877, now place.s it in direct communi- j 
cation not only with Vienna and him, vid Weis 
and Gmunden, but with Griitz the Styrian capital, I 


I and also through Villach with Trieste and Venice; 
thus opening out a short and easy route from 
Eastern Austria into Italy, which may prove a 
formidable rival to the Brenuer, and make Ischl 
more generally known to the bulk of travellers. 

During the six weeks in July and August, 
when the Empress pays her usual visit, the 
Viennese are glad to escape from the dust 
and heat of their capital to take the salt baths 
and waters with which Ischl is handsomely 
provided. Then every house lets one or more 
of its rooms; the four large hotels are full to 
overflowing: horses arc summoned from field-work 
to convey tourists to the many neighbouring points 
of beauty and interest on the various lakes of the 
Sal/.kammcrgut ; chairs Jind porters are in great 
reque-st by invalids taking their baths ; cafes com¬ 
manding the noted points of view on the neigh¬ 
bouring hills awake to business after a long 
slumber; and bauds play Strauss’s waltzes in the 
gai'dens. Then the thick .shades of the Promenade 
which skirts the rapid Traun are no longer giv^n 
up to wa.sher\vomen and their wooden hoards ; 
fashionable toilets flit about the dark red loffffias, 
and enliven the carved wooden balconies, all 
wreathed witli sprays of Virginian creeper, or 
embosomed in the tliick foliage of the Ffeifen- 
stranch, a favourite creeping Aristolochia, whose 
brown trumpct-ilowcr bears a droll resemblance to 
the long curved German pipes. 

Even when the season is at its height, it is easy 
to escajie at once from the gay crowd into the 
woods around, and dream away a quiet afternoon 
iu their thick shades, with birds and squirrels for 
companions, and the murmur of the stream below 
for music. But it may he that, like some other 
places, Ischl is most enjoyable in its ordinary con¬ 
dition, in the fine weather of June and September, 
when there are still stray tourists enough about 
to prevent it from looking deserted, though all is 
quiet and restful. We visited it at the end of 
May, when the beeches were still in their tender 
greens, and the meadow.s blue with gentians, or 
converted ihto huge piuk and blue flower-beds by 
a delicate blending of forget-me-not and lychnis. 
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^ son ds<me Imlliantlj overhead, iaow 
lay in Mtdliea osnoag the daric pines that crested 
every hUt, «eA eve^ stream was a rushing 
ttenHsat 1 sHid w« sew utclined to think the natives 
wsw they told us that it was then 

in ite gMn^est 

When Hke Emperor and Empress are absent, 
the fark-gates stand open all day, and we found 
ourselves free to enter unquestioned and wander at 
will, walking into the greenhouses, watching the 
planting-out of floa-er-borders, and sitting in the 
arbours, and enjoying the grounds as if they were 
our own, without so much as the formality of 
giving our names. The only part from which the 
public is excluded is the private circus, where the 
Empress trains her favourite horses to perform 
such tricks as ringing a bell, sitting on a chair, 
and taking bread from her hand. 

This large-hearted trust in their people is char¬ 
acteristic of the imperial family, which throws 
open the gates of Scudubrnnn even when in resi¬ 
dence, and makes troops of its subjects welcome to 
pass through the courtyard and palace itself, on 
their way to roam through its lovely grounds. 

The Emperor usually invites some of his neigh¬ 
bours to share his hunting-parties when he is 
down at Ischl, and while there, dons the hunting 
costume of gray and green, which is so becoming to 
the mountaineer, and which harmonises perfectly 
with the gray rock and green pine-forest among 
w'hich he moves. Most of the men wear dark-green 
stockings, corresponding with the green facings 
of their gray coats and the green waistcoats, which 
are occasionally adorned with rows of silver coin 
as buttons; their costume being completed by a 
high-crowned green felt hat, at the back of which, 
in the broad green ribbon, is worn a tuft of 
feathers or a spike of real flowers. The latter is 
commonly supplied by the wife or sweetlieart, so 
that if a man appears without this decoration, the 
neighbours say : ‘ Ah, look at that poor fellow ! 
He hiis no one to give him flowers.’ It is a pity 
that tins pict\ires(jue costume should be confined 
to the men. The women have nothing remarkable 
about them but their heail-dress, which is more 
useful than becoming ; it consists of a long black 
silk kerchief, fastened tightly over the head, atul 
knotted behind, where it hangs over the neck in 
long ends. The old women draw it down over 
the forehead ; while the younger ones arrange it 
rather more tastefully, allowing the front hair to 
be seen. This black kerchief is in general use 
throughout Southern Austria, and may be noticed 
along the Danube down to Vienna, where it is 
replaced by a more dainty head-dress of light 
wool. In hot weather, a white kerchief may take 
its place, but the black one is always at hand to 
cover it in caae of rain or wind. 

We saw an unusual influx of holiday costumes, 
in consequencft of the firet market held in Ischl 
for two hundred years, taking place during our 
visit; this was due to the new railroad, which 
we bad also to thank for a supply of green peas 
from the Italian border so early in the year as 
May. The women brought not only butter and 
eggs from the mountains, but large bouqtiets of 
wikl-llowers ; the lily of the valley, as the general 
favourite, was pre-eminent by its abundance, but 
there were not waaiting large masses of Alpine 
flowers, such as the deep-blue gentian^ the brown 
lady’a-iedipper, a Im’ge rose-coloured primula, and 


a tiny azalea which tdiey <»dled Eio-lbltiine (Ice- 
flower). 

A few weeks eat^eiv and what a mf spring 
carpet must have covered wood* tdirough 
which we wandered, where the leaves <ff hepatiea, 
cjfclamen, and Christmas rose now wove a mass of 
varied greens! We were however in time to see 
the Solomon’s seal nodding its white bells, and 
Herb Paris raising hU head in moist shady nooks; 
while bright pinks and spikes of deep-blue sage 
enlivened all the roadside banks, and the air was 
perfumed by the pansies which clustered at the 
edge of the fields, and the honeysuckle which 
covered the hedges. Large strawberry blossoms 
too everywhere attracted our notice, tantalising us 
with the prospect of scarlet fruit which we could 
uot stay to see ripened. Vegetation abounded 
everywhere, even to the stones of the bridges, 
from whose crevices waved many a delicate plume 
of fern. 

To walk in each woods as surround Ischl is to 
have a new revelation of the charm and majesty 
of trees; you enter the solemn silence of the 
pine-forest, to be awed by the slender dark trunks 
I which .surround you on all .sides, shutting out the 
world and even the sky above ; shadowy remi¬ 
niscences of our remote ance.stors’ worship in their 
forest temples flit across your mind, mingled with 
fragmeuLs of German poems innumerable, in which 
the pine-tree plays so proiniiient a part. Then 
childhood’s dormant fancies come to life again. 
How natural for the Babe.s of the Wood to have 
lost their way in such a jilace ; and here in this 
lonely little cottage, on which you suddenly come 
in the midst of the dense trees, the Three liears 
must undoubtedly once have lived ; nor would 
you be in the least surprised to see Little Silver- 
locks pop out from that small window! All is 
enchantment, all mysterv ; yet follow that track to 
the left, cross the little limpid stream, and in ton 
minutes you will find yourself on the high-road 
and pas.sing through -a group of women hoeing 
among the corn! 

Isclil ha.s many attractions to the sportsman and 
angler ; and any stranger may procure a fishing- 
ticket and try his luck with the trout and grayling 
which abound in its streams ; though the deer 
and capercailzie belong exclusively to the Emperor, 
and may only be shot by those whom he houours 
by an invitation to join hi.s shooting-parties. 

There is a peculiar charm in the frank sim¬ 
plicity of the nativc-s, who hail the advent of 
foreigners as a compliment to tlieir beautiful 
scenery, and are reaily to oblige and assist 
them in every way. You have only to inquire 
about their wild-flowera from the old dame 
sitting out under her pine balcony, to have a 
fragrant bunch put into your hand; or admire 
a gay garden, to have its blossoms culled and 
pressed on your acceptance by the peasant-woman, 
glad of the sight of a fre.sh face and a few friendly 
words in her retired woodland nook. 

The abiding impression left by Ischl, after its 
clear bracing air, snowy heights, and green waters, 
is that of wood, which meets the eye everywhere, 
clothing the mountains, forming the briilges, 
plying the gas, roofing the houses, and decorating 
every cottage with balconies ami persiewm ; at 
times too, completely choking the rivers in the 
form of stalwart logs, which are floated by the 
spring to«:ente along the Ischl, and thence shut 
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of snow-cl^ heights and rocky peaks in con¬ 
stant view as he approaches; while it transports 
him at times through the black shades of pine- 
wood, or skirts the pellucid waters of the Traun. 
Gmunden, the bright clean little capital of the 
Sftlzkammergut, tempts the traveller by its lovely 
situation to stay and enjoy the scenery of the 
finest of the Austrian lakes, whose waters kiss 
toe feet of many a white house nestling in wood 
and meadow ; with a background of rocky crag 
and snowy peak, where each mountain seems to 
vie with its neighbour in picturesque variety of 
outline. If he is not pressed for time, he will not 
fail here to exchange the train for the steamer, 
and enjoy the nine miles’ sail to the head of the 
lake ; unless indeed he happen to share the views 
of a native of Ischl, who considered the new line 
of railway on the right bank of the Traun-See 
equally fine, ‘since tliere were two magnificent 
tunnels.’ 

lioth steamer and railroad lead to the same 
point, Ebensee, a busy little town at the head of 
the lake, wdiere tlie brine conveyed in wooden 
pipes from the mines beyond fschl is evaporated 
in the Imperial Boiling Works, and the salt for¬ 
warded in long barges down the lake and the 
river Traun, to supply the rest of the Austrian 
Einiiire. From Ebensee tlie rail follows the river 
up a narrow valley for half an hour, till it expands 
into the wide luxuriant vale where Ischl stands 
at the conlluence of her two green streams. There 
mo.st comfortable quarters may be had in the 
various large hotels, and notably in the old-estab- 
lished Hotel Kreuz, whose agreeable and attentive 
landlord is equally remarkable as linguist, sports¬ 
man, and traveller. He can show the ladies where 
to liiid wild-liowers, and the gentlemen trout; i 
and if the rain which visits all mount.ain places j 


* It toat bkekgnard Jackson, always growling,’ 
mid long Bitchoel, aside, to his young commander. 

* I *ve a belaying-pin hero, and I’-—- 

* Stop!' rejoined Hugh, laying his hand on the 
mate’s arm. ‘ Trust me, in case of need, to enforce 
obedience. Better, though, to avoid bad blood. 
I 'II say a word to the crew.' 

He did say a word, and the word was well said. 
He told them that, as men and sailoro, as Chris¬ 
tians and Comishmen, he felt sure of their courage, 
and sure of their good-will. Perishing fellow- 
creatures were close at band. Let them obey 
orders, and, live or die, they would have done 
their duty. Every minute was worth a fortune. 

The sailors set up a cheer. The crew of a tug; 
are not under man-of-war discipline, and even 
! Navy Jack does not always now exhibit the blind 
obedience of his predecessors in ibe old war-time. 
But seamen who cannot be led by such a leader as 
was Hugh Ashton must be a sorry ship’s com¬ 
pany. With two or three exceptions, the sailors 
of tlie W^estern Maid were with their young cap¬ 
tain heart and soul. 

The most notable exception was that of Salem 
Jackson, a lathy, loosely-hung fellow, who was 
born in Cornwall certainly, but who bad spent his 
best years in America and on board American 
ships, and whose nature did not seem to have Ikjcd 
improved by travel. He had come home a scoffer, 
who jeered at the simple chapel-going folks that 
had never left Treport, and he was what was ouc^ 
known as a ‘ .sea-lawyer,’ a man given to argue 
and speechify—a character hateful anywhere, but 
doubly detestable on board ship. 

‘Don’t heed him, mates!' bawled Salem Jack- 
son, starting forward ; ‘ he doesn’t know the 
danger, q fresh-water sailor like he, so we ’ll'- 

Down went the mutineer, felled like an ox, and | 


should happen to keep his guests prisoners for a i lay panting in the scuppers, the blood trickling 


morning, they may ivhile away the time pleasantly down his pale lace. There hud been no neetl for 
enough in examining the innumemble views of Long Michael’s belaying-pin. Hugh’s strong right 

places he has visited, and trophies of his gun with hand was competent to read a lesson to the con- 

which the corridors are adorned ; or fall back on tenincrs of authority, without extraneous aid. 
the weii-selected library which he places at their ‘Serve him right, the chicken-hearted lubber!’ 
disposal. Those who de.sideratc the virtues of 1 exclaimed the mate ; and ‘ Serve him right!’was 
salt baths and waters, might do worse than spend the general verdict of the crew. Even Salem 
a month or two at Ischl. j Jackson, when he rose, finding himself in a hope- 

------I legs niiuority of one, begged pardon .sulkily, and 

YOUNG LOUD PEN IIITIL stood waiting for orders. Then Hugh Ashton, 

having got his men in hand, got his ves.sel in hand 
CHAPTER XVI. THE PURPLE BAO. too, and With a brisk look-out, and the engines 

Hugh Ashton, when be undertook to bring the hard at work, pushed on. 

Western Maid nearer to the wrecked ship knew approach to the stranded ship was in itself 

perfectly well that he was entering upon a task of ® daring deed, but not a precaution was neglected 
no common difficulty and danger. In front was tha,t could make the difference between x^nesa 
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the Spur Reef^ on which the waves burst with a 
fury that almost illumined the air with the white¬ 
ness of the glancing, ghostly spray. Beyond lay 
an iron-bound coast, on which tall ships unnum¬ 
bered have laid their bones, while astern shrieked 
the wind and boomed the sea. The steamer was 
in no safe position where she lay. The smashing 
of a paddle-wheel, the snapping of a rudder-chain. 


and steady valour. The lead-line was kept con¬ 
tinually going, that shoal-water migh.t not be 
suddenly reached. There were three men at the 
helm. The call-boy at the hatchway of the engine-, 
room never slackened his attention for an instant. 
Captain and mate might have been endowed with 
the gilt of ubiquity, so unsparing was the vigi¬ 
lance of boflii. 

‘ She ’« breaking up—parting amidships 1 
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<3od> sakA, bejp! * mae the cry feom ott board the 
wiiedcedvasM^ 

* We never fear I' rang forth the 

(mswM Itom toe an^aching steamer. There was 
an othiaoun cteakmg and crashing pf timbers^ and 
tiien <a x^ nj^^ated in the huge Uackhall, and 
the waves came leaping and tumbling through 
the chasm. Vmy ghasfly looked the few faces 
that peered above the bulwarks of the wreck, iu 
the last gleam of the blue light. But just then a 
rocket'line flew from the side of the IVistern, Maid, 
and then another; and a feeble cheer from on 
board the WTCck told that the lines had been 
hauled in and the ropes made fast. The steamer, 
with siifety, could approach no nearer. It was 
but a perilous bridge that the ropes made, and 
one across which no woman, and few but strong 
men trained to the sea, could have passed amidst 
the jerk and wash of those tumbling, tossing 
waves. ‘Make haste! be quick!’ cried the 
rescuers, as the ship began to part, beam from 
beam, and fragments of wreck, and bales, and 
casks mottled the sea foam. 

One, two, three, four, five of the small company 
on board the wrecked vessel, one by one gaiu(*d 
the steamer’s deck. Of even these, three lost 
their hold of the rope, and ^Ye^e saved, two by 
volunteers who with lines rouml their waist.s 
ventured on the plunge, and one by ’Nezer’s dog 
Neptune, who dashed into the waves as if tlie 
adventure were more sport, and cliitclied the 
collar of a drowning man in his strong teeth, \ 
holding on till dog and man were lassoed and 
hauled in. Three others slipped from the rope, 1 
and perished close to the shattered .shij). Then ’ 
came the ninth, who hesitated long, until the 
very planks he trod seemed giving way beneath 
Jiis feet, and then committed himsell’, reluctantly, 
to the swaying rope. , 

‘A landsman— a passenger, no doubt, by the 
awkward ways of him. Why, the chap has some- ; 


judge by the heft P nemarked, mi btmes of dia- 
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thing in his hand that hinders liiiu ! ’ said a 
sailor. i 

‘ Hold the rope with both hands! ’ shouted 
Long Michael; ‘ keep your grip, I say.’ ! 

But before the sentence was finished, the unfor- ' 
tunate man, washed from his hold by an enurmou.s , 
wave, was seen struggling with the leaping waters. : 
The distance from the steamer was such, that tlie ' 
boldest swimmers hc.sitated to make the plunge. ! 
Hugh released his grasp on Neptune’s collar, and | 
with a short excited bark the brave dog dashed j 
over the gangway. A blue light was tiow burning ! 
at the steamer’s bow. Its glare lit up the surface | 
of the sea, and by its light the Newfoundland | 
could be seen, swimming gallantly amidst the ■ 
foam, and holding on tenaciously to some object | 
submerged beneatli the waves. Twice, thrice, a ; 
light rope, with a running noose, was thrown, but j 
it fell snort,. ‘ Put the line round me ; ’ shouted ; 
Hugh, pas.sing the noose beneath his arms ; ‘and j 
you, lacb, be spry to haul in! ’ And he sprang i 
into the sea, but such was the force and fury of 
the boiling surf that he was breathless and laint 
when he, in company with the dog, and the object, 
whatever it was, which the dog had seized be¬ 
tween his teeth, was dragged on board his vess'eL 
Ourio,sity was excited as to this latter. 

‘ It’s a dead child I ’ said one. ‘ It’s a bundle ! ’ 
said another. ‘ It’s nabbut a bag, that you poor 
chap lost his life for, and no gold in’t, nouther, to 


by their swarthy oomplexioas and the rings in 
their eaw; the fourth was a negro, pAsumitoly a 
ship’s eook, who rolled his opal eyes as if in 
speechless terror; but the fifth was a htight«faced 
boy of fourteen, whese golddaced cap and the 
gilt anchor buttons on his once smart jacket 
denoted that he was of a higher grade than his 
companions in misfortune. 

‘An oflicer, young gentleman? You can tell 
me, then, if there is any one left on board.’ 

‘ Not a living soul!’ answered the lad, briskly. 
‘We hadn’t, by good luck, many pas.sengers, if any 
luck could be in such a voyage as ours. My name4 
dray—Frank Gray—and I’m a midshipman on 
board the IVaterwitch there, one of Grogram’s 
Queensland liners. There’s her cargo ; ’ added the 
j boy, pointing to the bales that went floating past, 
i ‘You’ll have the beach white with as good cotton 
! a.s ever was shipped from Australia. Ten miuute.s 
I later, and I couldn’t have been here tvi tell you 
; about it.’ 

i The IVedtirn Maid bad doue her work, now, so 
' far as the jireserving of life went ; and a.s for 
tlie .salvage of cargo, that, in .so wibl a sea, and 
on the verge of the Spur Jioef, wa.s impracticable. 
There was nothing lor it but to put the steamer 
ahout, and return to Trejaut. Fortiiiuilely the 
violence of the gale hud .somewhat abated, and 
Long Michael wa.s eoufideut of making the hurlwur 
in safety. 

The young inid.-liipman <;f the wrecked ve.sscl, 
when IJugh was aide to quit the deck, told over a 
glass of steaming ?pirit.s and water, in the c.ijitaiu’s 
little cabin, how the calamity occurred. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘the ship was a fine one, 
nearly new, and well-found ; but we had bad luck 
from the first. We hadn’t been tliree day.s out 
before sickness broke out —a bad fever it was— 
among the steerage passengers. Captiiin, and first 
ami third olficers, with sevmvil of the passengers 
and crew, died of that. Then the second oliicer, 
who took charge of her, was drowned, with tlie 
boatswain and two more, when our foremast and 
muinto])raast were blown out of her, west of the 
Soilly Lsle.s. We’d got out of our course, I must 
le.ll you, and met weather; and one di.sastor follow¬ 
ing on another, the mo.st of the crew broke into 
tlie spirit-room, got mad drunk, ami took to .such 
boats as hadn’t been wa.4ied aw.ty. I saw the 
cutter founder before it was a cable’s length away, 
and I suspect the jolly-boat never got ashore 
either. We were nine, all told, when you came to 
our aid, (J.iptain Ashton ; and my mother will 
thank you, 1 know, lor my sake, if ever you come 
New Forest way.’ 

Hugh’s next care was to examine, the bag— 
Ne 2 )tuue’s prize. It was of morocco leather, and 
of a dull pur 2 >le colour that was very little clianged 
by its immcr.sion in salt water. The handles were 
of tough black leather, and to one of them was 
still attached a red silk handkerchief, carefully 
knotted. The young midshipman of the Queens¬ 
land liner could tell very little as to the luckless 
cabin-passenger who had been irossc-ssed of it, and 
who.se life might possibly have been saved but for 
his solicitude concerning it. ‘ He was a quiet, 
silent sort of customer—not a bad sort of fellow— 
and his name was Perkins, or Purkiss. I sujipose 
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Tr6p<Mrt4)arbQUc was safely reached, at last; the 
steamy auus $!b her moormga, the crew dismissed 
to their abodes, and the rescue marinera made M 
comfortable as cmiumstances would permit at the 
Seamen’s Home; while Hugh, accompanied by 
Neptune, yonno Frank Gray walkins at his side. 


and the 
through 


ding streets home 
{To he continued.) 


\ THE LOST GUN-FITTINGS. 

AN AFRICAN HUNTEtt’s REMINISCENCE. 

In the month of March in the year 1868, a party 
of three of us were ‘ trecking' into the interior of 
Africa along the eastern borders of the Kalihari 
Desert, in pursuit of our perilous occupation, that 
of elephant-hunters. The water had been extremely 
scarce for some time, and on the particular occasion 
of which I write we had inspanned—that is to 
say yoked our oxen with a view to continuing 
our journey—about three hours before daybreak, 
well knowing the task that lay before our jaded 
and footsore bullocks was uo light one, namely 
to cover a distance of about thirly English miles 
over hut white loose sand before' we could even 
hope for a chance of finding water. About sun¬ 
down we arrived in the vicinity of Klip Vley, and 
proceeded to out.spun, or unyoke our oxen, where 
at least we had ]»lenty of good gra.s.s, which was a 
blessing in itself after .seeing i>onc for several days 
but what the luinters call wildebcste grass, a hard 
dry grass much res(;mbling that growing along the 
sea-be.achcs at home, and which nothing short of 
starvation will compel cattl' to eat. 

Th<! work (jf oul.spanning proceeded slowly and ■ 
in silence, for upon each face Idack and white you | 
could read the que.stiou uppermost in the mind of; 
its owner; ‘ What if the Vley jtrove to be dry f and i 
every one seemed anxious to delay as long as pos- I 
sihle the moment when he might be brought face to 1 
face with the fact that hi.s suspicions had proved a • 
terrilJ reality. A terrible reality it would have : 


by lyia^ dpWB apoa oar i&m «kl 
muoyiag a hearty dnak. 

: Lmvl^aoma of tho EafllH mlk the stock by t^ 
wsketf we started ia 8(«rch of something to shoot 
for supper, mid hod not proceeded far whea a 
magnincent koodo, a species of antelope, started 
within fifty yards of as. Both rifles were raised 
la on iastaat^ although I held fire for a moment, 
to give my compamoa the first shot, he being 
the better and surer marksman of the two. But 
as he seemed to be in no particular hui^, and 
our chance of koodo for supper was getting less 
every second, I delivered both my r^t and 
left barrels in quick succession, with the satis¬ 
factory result of the animal at once Mling to 
rise no more, I immediately turned to ascertain 
why my comrade had not fired, when he explained 
that for some unaccountable reason, the hammer of 
las rifle had fallen to half-cock, and stuck there. 
Beloadiiig at once, I proceeded to cut off a quarter 
of the koodo; and my companion, with the aid of a 
screw-driver in the hilt of his Imnting-kiiife, to 
undo the lock of his piece, by way of ascertaining 
what was amiss, when one of our Kafiirs, who had 
come from the w'agon,s to cany back the spoil, and 
who had been led to the spot by the reports of the 
rifle, rushed up in great haste to infonn us that 
he ha<l gone off at first in a W’rong direction, and 
liad discovereil three ostriches in a clear part of 
the bush close at hand. The man had one of our 
light double-barrel Whitworth rifles with him; and 
my companion snatching it from his hand, we 
started oft' in the direction indicated with all 
possible speed, leaving the native to take back the 
useless weapon and as much of the g.ame as he 
could. We got sight of the birds ; but after some 
consideration, decided not to fire at them, as the 
fast gathering darkness rendered it next to impos¬ 
sible to follow them with success ; so without 
alarming them, we returned to the camp, in the 
hope of getting a shot at them in the morning. 

Su])per over, and seeing everything secure for 
the night, our attention turned upon the damaged 
rifle; when, to our no small annoyance, we learned 
that the Kaffir had neglected to pick up the ham¬ 
mer and .screw which had been left on the ground 
when, we started after the ostriche.s. Should we 
fail in finding them, it meant a serious loss to ns, 


lerrioie reauiy ii, would nave : fail in finding them, it meant a serious loss to iis, 
been, for the forty-eight oxen comprising the three . as neither carried a .spare heavy rifle; and even if 
spans were no sooner unyoked than they turned • we had, I question if our comrade could have been 
towards the wagons, and stood looking as if they j induced to use it, the gun in question being an 
would say give us water; their cravings of hunger I old-fashioned smooth-bore, carrying a large ball, 
seemingly unfelt whilst smarting under the fiery favourite weaiioii of its 

pangs of thirst. Two of us at once went off to owner for over twenty year.s. Acconhng to his 

inspect the vley, leaving one of our number to nilo was no improveinent m firear^^^^^ 

^ uraoer lo reverse. He admitted that they did look 

„ P S icnts newissary for the jnore lumdsome ; but he never saw one that could 
^fety ot our cattle and horses, a nocturnal visit work alongside his clumsy old Sauna; and indeed 
from some of the posts of the bush being no more in the hands of the veteran marksman it seemed 
than natural; for should we find water, we knew transformed into a destroying angel, for in one 
there would also be game and wild beasts. Where good season we had sixty male elephants accounted 
the carcass is, sure enough you find the vulture. ^or by it alone. 

Find water we did, but compressed within a ^“^7 morning a search was instituted for 
very limited area; from three to four inches missing fittings; but although we found the 
deep, reposing upon a rocky bottom—‘ w’hencc it 

j • 1 fi » T/-!' in > ic the impression left by the toe of my companion’s 

derived the appellation Klip Vley enveloped m boot upon tiie sand as he had knelt to unscrew the 
a thick f crdaiit mantle, lay a faithful picture of a lock, uo trace of thciu could be discovered. One 
standing pond. As we were too needful to be thing which we found however, was the two-toed 
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footiniirk of aa ostrich on the spot. When the 
discovery was announced by the third inemher of 
onr party, I retuarked in "half-earnest half-jest: 

‘ 111 bet he has swallowed them.’ 

‘Swallowed them !’ replied he. ‘*Why, when on 
onr way up, while bathing in the dam upon Ingle- 
berjifB ostrich-farm, one of them bolted my last 
piece of soap, weighing not less than a pound and 
a half, as it lay upon the grass while I was in the 
water.’ And as if roused by the memory of his 
loss, he added ; ‘ If yon should leave even your 
drawn hunting-knife within reach of them, they 
W’ould bolt it without giving a thought regarding 
its digestion.’ 

As there existed a possibility of the Kaffir 
having picked them up in tlie first instance, and 
having dropped them again, and too frightened to 
acknowledge having done so, we instructed the 
Kaffirs to make a thorough search; the promise of 
a horse as a reward to the finder being given as a 
stimulus to diligence on the part of the natives, 
and which reward I langhingly declared I would ; 
myself claim before sundown. VTe were confiiJent \ 
of falling in with the ostriches we had seen on the ; 
previous evening, as we expected them to be still ; 
moving about in the vicinity of the water, food in i 
that quart.er being at the same time pretty ])lenti- 
ful; so leaving the blacks to punsuc their search, wo 

E ut a Bushman upon the ‘spoor’ (I'ootjirints) of the 
iids, and commenced the work of running them | 
down. Before two hours passed, avc liad sighted [ 
three birds, Avhich we believed to be the same as j 
seen by us on the previous evening; and after some I 
sharp manoeuvring, we brought down two of tbern,! 
the third succeeding in making good ins escape , 
for the time. As we stepped up to the fallen ^ 
birds, 1 drew niy liuntiiig-knife and remarked ; 
‘Now for the lost valuables;’ to which remark 
one of my comrades replied: ‘ The fellow that 
escaped has got them with him.’ The bullet from 
one of our rides had passed clean through the side 
of one of the birds ; so my comrades coimnenced 
at once to divest him of his plumes, so that there 
might be as little blood about them as possible ; 
while no such precaution being needed with the 
other, he having been shot through the neck, from 
which wound he bled pretty freely without incur¬ 
ring the risk of soiling his feathers, T began my 
work of dissection with him w'hile my conipa- 
nions were busy with his fellow. Before long, a 
loud ‘Hurrah!’ brought them botli to my side, 
to see displayed in my hauii a lady’s gold ear-ring 
and the lost hammer and screw ! 

We returned in triumph to the wagons, and 
Sauna the old smooth-bore was soon herself 
again. The Kaffir was also i'reed from the 
doubt that clung to him in regard to the loss. 
But the sight of the ostrich spoor in the 
morning had convinced me tiien that an ostrich 
was the thief. Upon the morning after our 
arrival in Potchefstroom, to which town we 
had come down to dispose of the proceeds of a 
very successful trip, my comrade redeemed his 
promise of reward to the finder of old Sauna’s 
fittings, by presenting me with as fine a hunter 
as ever carried a saddle. At first, I thought he 
was only jestingbut I was soon convinced he 
meant to take no refusal; so 1 was compelled to 
accept the horse; which afterwards me good 
service on many an occasion, until one night, 
when all the white men were absent from the 


wagons on the banks of the Zambesi, he had in 
a fright broken the reins with which he had been 
but insecurely fastened, escaped into the bosh, 
tmd Was torn down by a lion. 

UNDER A CLOUD. • 

; IN TWO PARTS.—PART 11. 

I 

Miss Staunton’s triumph and subsequent meet¬ 
ings with Mr Montfort had been the last straw 
that broke, as it were, Miss Browning’s back. 
Her dislike had grown into absolute hatred ; which 
was not lessened, nay rather intensified tenfold, by 
the frequent sights she had of his well-appointed 
dogcart as he drove by the Larches, on his way to 
visit the Stauutons at the Cottage. The former 
place was Miss Browning’s home ; and as it was 
within sight of the latter abode, she was enabled 
to know exactly what went on in the widow’s 
domain. It was intolerable to her to have to 
witness the palpable devotion of Geofi'ny. The 
idea of a little upstart, as she termed Maude, 
appropriating the match of the county. It was 
too much ; and in her views more than one of 
the ftMiuile magnates around most fully coincided. 

Lady Harriet was furious ; openly talking in 
the most insulting way of the .Stanntons, ami 
frequently going so bir as to say she would rather 
see her sou dead than give her consent to his 
making such a marriage. Miss Browning was 
thereupon embuldeiietl to insert the thin edge of 
the wedge towards damaging Maude by sonie 
innocently marie remarks to Lady Harriet as to 
the mystery that hung over the Stuuntons’ pro- 
; vious existence ; for beyond the bare facts of the 
I widow’s good birth and Mr Staunton’s family, 

I nothing had transpired ; and Miss Browning’s 
: sorrowful conviction was that there was ‘ a souie- 
’ thing—more than met the eye;’ for wliich poor 
j Maude was more to be jjitied than blamed. 
Whether they had intended it or not, the 
Stanntons had certainly shewed some reticence 
relative to their former life ; and thi.s circum¬ 
stance was the best weapon whicli for a time Mias 
Browning could contrive wlierewilh to smite the 
unsuspecting girl. 

As we have already said, it was within Mias 
Browning’s power to watcli the doings at the 
Cottage ; and one evening as she was glancing in 
its direction, her attention was arrested by seeing 
Maude, dressed in a dark cloak and hat, hurrying 
along towards a little coppice which divided their 
grounds from the liigh-road. 

‘ What: could she be going to do ? What could 
be taking her there 1 Why did she look round 
so oftiui, as if fe.arful of being seen 1 ’ Miss Brown¬ 
ing lost not a moment in bringing her opepa-glass 
to bear upon the retreating figure, which in the 
clear light of an April evening she could see 
receding with rapid footsteps, A few seconds 
more and she would be out of sight—out of the 
range of the opera-glass. Miss Browning liow- 
ever, was prompt, and equal to the *bccaaion. 
Down-stairs she ran, not even stopping to snatch 
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up her hat; out, over the flower-garden, and over 
a fence beyond which she could see without being 
seen. Well r'iwarded was she for her run. There 
was Maad*;:st ipding now, not alone, but in close 
conversation with—a man. Miss Browning’s inno¬ 
cent lieart revolted at the sight; for the man was 
a stranger—a tall, dark, shabbily dressed stranger. 
The glass told her that. Not a gentleman—she 
felt convinced of that—but a low fellow, on 
familiar enough terms to seat himself on the grass 
by Maude’s side, and to clasp her hand in his— 
unrebuked, unreproved, unrepulsed by the mis¬ 
guided girl. 

It was awful. Miss Browning felt quite sick 
and giddy. But she must not give way. Much 
might depend upon her seeing this disgraceful 
drama out; so she merged her feelings of con¬ 
tempt and abhorrence into a steady determination 
to remain and watch, which she did, until the 
wretched pair got up, little dreaming their every 
movement was being noted; and after a lengthened 
embrace—which caused Miss Browning hurriedly 
to clear the surface of her glass, her duty clearly 
being to observe it—they parted. Maude sped 
homewards; whilst the shabby stranger stood 
gazing after her until she was out of sight. 

Miss Browning heaved a heartfelt sigh, and 
uttered an expressive ‘Well!’—returning to the 
house full of her discovery that at last .slie know 
what Miss Maude Staunton w'as—not fit for any 
respectable person to associate with. 

Alas ! fur Maude. l)ay after day she met the 
stranger; and day’after day Miss Browning 
watched, until the duty of the latter became 
plain : she must denounce her, and .save poor 
deluded Mr Montfort from a declaration which 
every one said he was only too eager and anxious 
to make. A word here, and a word there—how 
soon the evil tidings traveled ! Ilow soon xvould 
the fair ship be amongst the breakers, when once 
the anchor of her purity and safety had been 
tripped! 

(ilad news it was to Lady Harriet, who, acting 
on advice, named not h(?r reasoms, but in haughty 
w'ords -wrote the widow a curt letter, demauding 
that she should exercise her authority so far as to 
forbid Mr Montfort’s visits to a house whither his 
niotlujr objected to his going. Up rose then stern 
Mrs Staunton, and with frowning brows, turned 
rouiui upon her daughter, declaring in angry tones 
that BO great an insult never had been offered to 
her before, and that while she lived, no Montfort 
shoulil ever again darken her doors. Pale and 
trembling, Maude read the letter, and in vain tried 
to turn her mother from her purpose; for in the 
height of her indignation, Mrs Staunton sat down 
and WTote to Mr Montfort, who was expected that 
very afternoon, to say that neither she nor her 
daughter desired his visits, and that it would 
be more agreeable to them if in future he 
remained .away. 

Lady Harriet coloured red and white by turns 
when Geoffrey got the black-bordered note, which 
she rightly guessed came from the outraged Mrs 
Staunton. 

‘ This is a civil communication, I must say,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I sliall find out what it meiius.’* 

‘ Wliftt is it ? ’ inquired her Ladyship. ‘ Who is 
it from ? ’ 


‘Eead it,’ returned Geoffrey. *I shan’t be 
satisfied until I know what prompted that epistle.* 

Lady Harriet’s eye glanced sharply over the 
widow’s let.ter; and then, after a moment’s paus% 
she said slowly; ‘ I think I can explain it.’ 

* In what way V he demanded. 

* Miss Staunton finds two lovers too fatiguing.’ 

‘ Two what ?’ thundered Geoffrey. 

‘ Two lovers—or danglers, or admirers, or what¬ 
ever people in her rank call them,' repeated Lady 
Harriet. ‘She is a worthless girl, Geoffrey; 
utterly unworthy of your notice; and I am 
thankful her raotlier has had the honesty to dis¬ 
miss you. Poor boy, what a laughing-stock they 
have made of you! ’ 

‘How dare you,’ exclaimed Geoffrey—‘ how dare 
you malign her? The purest, sweetest girl that 
ever breathed! I shall go to Mr.s Staunton, and 
demand the explanation of this myself. She 
cannot possibly refuse to state her reasons for 
such an extraordinary proceeding; and if Maude 
cares for me sufficiently ’- 

‘ Stop! impulsive boy,’ cried Lady Harriet. 
‘The girl lias a lover—a low-bred scoundrel— 
whom she meets at some rendezvous every even¬ 
ing, to the scand.al of half Riversdale.’ 

‘Do you think I would believe that?’ he 
answ'ered fiercely. ‘Not likely. I who could 
stake my existence upon her honour! It is false ; 
: and Maude herself shall tell you so this very 
day.’ 

‘“Maude herself!” It has come to “Maude,” 
has it?’ sneered Lady Harriet. ‘I shan’t give 
Miss Staunton the chance of pretending her inno¬ 
cence or explaining away her assignations. She 
shall not come into this house whilst I am the 
mistress of it.’ 

Geoffrey’s face grew very dark whilst Lady 
Harriet S]>oke ; and very bitter waxed the storm 
between them, -which ended in his starting off for 
the Cottage, determined to come to a thorough 
understanding with Mi.s8 Staunton, and to demand 
an. explanation of the -viiilow’s most e.xtraordinary 
embargo uiion liis visits. As he drove rapidly 
along, he pictured the interview as he hoped it 
would he—imagining himself very promptly for¬ 
giving Mrs Staunton for her rudeness, and hriug- 
j ing matters to a satisfactory conclusion with lier 
daughter. He could not doubt what Maude’s 
j answer would be to the question he meant to jiut; 
so with a jaunty air he turned the quick curve at 
the gate leading up the tiny approach to the Cot¬ 
tage, and drew up his chestnut before the pretty 
porcli. The muslin curtains of the drawing-room 
windows W'ere too closely drawn to admit of any 
glimpses being caught while he was waiting, reins 
in hand, for the trim domestic whom his ser¬ 
vant’s double knock had summoned. It vv^ the 
usual form of course—the necessary inqiiir)’^ it Mrs 
Staunton was at home, to be followed by Mr 
Montfort’s active descent from the dogcart 

Mrs Staunton however, was ‘not at home.’ Miss 
Staunton also was ‘ not at home ’—to Mr Montfort 
He quite understood from the deprecating look of 
the servant that these lust three words might with 
truth have been appended. He knew it just as 
•w'ell as if be bad been in the drawing-room and 
Jieard Mrs Staimton’.s severely Spoken instructions. 
But he could not know that Maude was sitting 
within a itw yards of him suffering in silence 
the anguish that her mother’s relentless severity 
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(entailed upon hen Wlat she felt when she heaxd 
the retreating wheels, no one may say; it must 
have caused her very hitter pain, judging from 
the faded look that now o’ercost her once bright 
face. 

Her mother's fiat had gone forth—she would 
countmiance no defiance of a son against his mother. 
Her daughter should never be a bone of contention. 
Such was her resolve; and when Mr Montfort 
wrote to her, she answered him in a few brief lines, 
that rendered his visits prohibitory, though she 
abstained from actually stating it. And Maude 
knew it was vain to try to move her mother— 
knew it only too well. Besides, Mr Montfort had 
never actually proposed to her—never really said 
he loved her; so u'hat could she do but bear it, as 
she had borne other things ! 

Lady Harriet followed up the advantage she had 
gained by bringing Miss Browning’s personal testi¬ 
mony to bear upon Oeoflrey. Her statements 
were made with such apparent sorrow and sym¬ 
pathy for Miss Staunton, yet were so conclusive in 
their completeness, tliat Mr Montfort could not 
doubt them. He was compelled to believe that 
Maude must have deceived him; that she was 
unworthy. And to the joy and triumph of his 
mother, he started for London, there to try to 
forget the fair face in the gaieties of one of the 
gayest seasons that had been known for many 
years. 

And Maude ? There were other trials coming 
upon her. She became conscious that, for some 
painful terrible reason, she had become as it were 
a pariah in the exclusive set that constituted the 
society in which she had hitherto moved, hirs 
Herbert had gone abroad immediately after the 
Red Court ball; and when one or two entertain¬ 
ments were given by the Riversdale people— 
notably one by the Brownings—Miss Staunton 
was not included in the invitations. She did not 
regret her exclusion so far as caring for the gaieties 
went, for she was heart-sick and weary. Her 
youthful brightness was dimmed, taruiahed as it 
were like her fair name, which a few bitter words 
had BO cruelly destroyed. Happily for herself, 
she did not guei^ how much evil, really had be¬ 
fallen her. She never thought of taking her grief 
to her mother, who was too stern and unbending 
to invite such confidence. But Mrs Staunton 
noticed the neglect—noticed, and marvelled, and 
Avas silently filled w’ith the fiercest indignation, 
albeit that she was too proud and too reserved to 
discuss it even with Maude. 

So the summer passed slowly away. Such a 
long lovely summer it was! But how dreary 
and sad to pale, drooping Maude Staunton! It 
was autumn, far on towards Avinter, ere Mrs 
Herbert returned, the one kind friend who had 
been absent ever since the grievous troubles had 
overtaken her former favourite. She had heard 
nothing of the scandal or of Riversdale gossip. 
She had come back just in time for one of La(fy 
Harriet’s grand entertainments ; and in the kind¬ 
ness of her heart she drove over to the Cottage not 
only to announce her return, but to volunteer to 
resume her chaperonage of Maude; for of course 
she was going to it. She started when she beheld 
the change in the once blooming girl. 

‘My dearest Maude!’ she exclaimed, ‘what is 
the matter Avith you ? ’ as the latter advanced to 
meet her. 


‘Nothiim, nothing at alU’ wa« all that could 
be elicited from the poor ^irl, whilst she turned 
her eyes resolutely away from encountaring those 
of her visitor, which were fixed upon her in the 
most searching inquiry. ' ' 

The next surprise for Mrs Herbert was to find 
that no invitation had been sent to the Cottage 
from Red Court. Still greater was her astonish¬ 
ment to discover that Maude’s exclusion was not 
only from Red Court, but from all tlio gay 
doings of which she had once been the brightest 
ornament. 

Maude was glad it Avas so. She did not care; 
why should she / and so forth. But despite her 
bravery and professed indifference, Mrs Herbert 
saw the struggle she went through in her efforts 
to maintain her calmness; so she wisely changed 
the subject; but her resolve was at once made 
to sift the matter thoroughly, and to discover tho 
real reason for Maude’s ostracism. She was a very 
resolute person, not one to be put off with shuffling 
or evasive answers. She was so honest and 
straightforward herself, that when she set out upon 
her investigation her query Avas simple and direct, i 
yet no one seemed inclined to venture upon any j 
tangible accusation. ‘ What is it i What has she 
done?’ The invariable advice she got in answer 
to her short queistious was: ‘Go and ask Lady 
Harriot; she knows.’ 

So nothing daunted, Mrs Herbert set o(F to | 
Red Court, Avhere she wiis graciously received by 
her Ladyship, who chanced to be in one of her 
conde-sceuding moods. Tlie subject uppermost in 
the former’s mind was soou brought upon the tapis, j 
and all quostioirs answered by Lady Harriet with- | 
out any he.sitation, and couched in term.s neillior j 
too choice nor too courteous, ; 

Her communication cousidiu'ably startled Mrs ! 
Herbert; but before crediting all she heard, she i 
resolved to sec Maude, and tell lier frankly what | 
she Avas charged Avith. If her explanation was ; 
satisfactory, to proceed" to Miss Browning, who, : 
from all Lady Harriet had said, liad clearly been 
the means of first circulating the disgraceful story, i 
To be brief. She saw Maude again, in fact she j 
invited her to luncheon, afterwards driving her i 
home; and from the Avann motherly kis-s .she i 
bestowed ujron her at parting, it Avas evident that j 
the interview had settled the question, to her entire , 
content. But tlic secret—for it involved a se(.:ret | 
—Avas to be kept just a little longer; f(‘r thera j 
was one person still to be dealt with—one person j 
Avlio was to be requersted to put her accusation.^ i 
into a definite shape, and that Avas Beatrice j 
Browning, Mrs Herbert resolved to communi¬ 
cate with her by letter; so she sent her a few 
lines, telling her how surprised she had been to 
hear of Miss Staunton’s changed position, and 
•saying that as Lady Harriet had given her name 
as the authority for the scandal, she would like 
to hear exactly of what Maude had really been 

^ wiiolly unsuspicious that it was friendliness 
for Maude that had induced Mrs Herbert to write, 
Miss Browning sat down without a moment’s 
hesitation to indite what she considered was a 
full, true, and particular account of Miss Staunton’s 
behaviour—of her own ‘ innocent ’ discovery of 
her assignations; and the horror Avhich she had 
experienced on finding that her favours were 
bestowed not even upon an equal, but upon a 
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HMtii who eddeutlv belonged to the very lowest 
orders. He looked like a groom, or a stable-boy 
—only that he was too old to be the latter—and 
the foramr was what she really believed him to 
be; an idea which had been accepted as fact by 
Eiversdale generally. Latterly, Miss Browning 
admitted, she had not seen any more meetings; 
but she had seen enough, and knew enough to 
make her quite certain that Miss Staunton was 
not a fit associate for respectable people ; and she 
most solemnly warned Mrs Herbert to beware of 
so false and deceitful a girl. There was a great 
deal more in the letter, wliicli, as might have been 
expected, filled Mrs Ilerbert with disgust; liow- 
ever, she put it aside quietly, and simply wuote a 
few notes, inviting one or two people to come to 
see her on the following day. One of them was 
Miss Browning. Now, this pattern of propriety 
had by much toadying and adulation established 
herself on terms of imperious toleration with 
liady Harriet; and it had occurred to her more 
than once that witli skill and patience she might 
manage to attract the favourable notice of Mr 
Monti'ort himself. More unlikely things had 
happened ; and it was at all events well worthy 
of an effort. She was therefore i>leasnrably sur¬ 
prised on entering Mis Herbert’s pretty drawing¬ 
room to see standing on the hearthrug, riding- 
whip in hand, no less a personage than that j 
eligible jtarti himself; nor did her winning smiles 
which his appearance had evoked vanish, when 
she. received from him the colde.st and most dis¬ 
tant of inclinati(,)us. Slie turned to Mr.s Herljcrt j 
with a childisii effusiveness, which the latter 
checketl at once, saying gravely, in her own 
.straightforward way : ‘ It was about Miss SLiuuton 
that 1 a.sked you to call. We are all so interested 
in her, that 1 could not rest without sifting the 
matter thoroughly ; and what we want to know 
from your own lips is just what you saw, and 
what you told Lady Harriet ]Moutfort.’ 

‘ K(*al]y, Mrs Herbert,’ she exclaimed, ‘I am 
asloui.shed and surprised, and very much vexed.’ 

‘ Suredy not,’ returned Mrs Herbert. ‘ You have 
not liesitated to circulate the most terrible stories 
again.st iUss Staunton ; and my wliole anxiety is 
to have them cleared up and explained away.' 

‘Tliat they can never be!’ cried Mis.s Browning. 

‘ What 1 saw, I saw with my own eyes. But it 
is not *or you to (juestion me. 1 don’t see that 
I am hound to answer you.’ 

‘ Nay, Mjss Browning ; do not look at it in that 
way. If you object to repeat what you have 
already said, you will probably be not unwilling 
to im.say it all; and you will he glad if I can 
satisfactorily prove how innocent Miss Staunton 
really is.’ 

‘ How can she be innocent V asked Miss Brown¬ 
ing, trying hard to keep her temper, though Red 
Court wtis visibly receding from her future hopes. 
‘How can she be innocent, meeting day after 
day a common groom, a man whom she ought to 
have been ashamed to be seen speaking to, not 
to mention kissing?’ 

Mr Montfort’s firm fingers involuntarily ti'^ht- 
ened their hold of his whip; but still he main- i 
tairied a steady silence. I 

‘ A groom! ’ echoed Mrs Herbert. ‘ No ; not 
quite. Wait for a moment, Miss Browning. *Miss 
Staunton herself shall tell you who it '"as.—Will 
you bring Maude here?’ she continuecT, turning 


to Mr Moatfort, who hastened to obey h« 
Inquest, 

‘I don’t want to see her; I won’t see her! 
I don’t care who she met; and I won’t stay 
here to be insulted and brow-beaten! ’ cried Miss 
Browning, springing to her feet in a perfect frenzy 
of mingled tear and rage. She was moving towards 
the door, evidently determined to effect a rapid 
exit, when it opened slowly to admit Miss Staunton 
accompanied by Mr Montfort. The latter, seeing 
that Miss Browning’s intention was to escape, 
quietly closed and locked the door, and turning 
towards her as he did so, said: ‘You must 
pardon me, Miss Browning, if an apology is neces¬ 
sary; but it is as much for your own sake as 
any one else’s that you remain quietly to hear tho 
explanation of the scandal which you have been 
the means of circulating against Miss Staunton; 
and which but for the prompt energy and kindness 
of Mrs Herbert, might have clouded her whole 
life.—Now Maude, tell Miss Browning who it 
was.’ 

‘My—ray brother,’ .said Maude tremulously. 

‘ It was my dear and only brother.’ 

‘ Yes; it was her brother. You see, no one 
gue.s.sed you had a brother, Maude; least of all 
did Mr Montfort imagine that his old schoolfellow 
was so nearly related to you,’ said Mrs Herbert— 
‘Now, Miss Browning, you must be quite satisfied; 
and I am sure you will readily admit that you 
have wronged and injured Miss Staunton very 
much.’ 

‘ She should have said she had a brother,’ 
replied Miss Browning sullenly. ‘ IIow was I to 
know by instinct ! How am I to be sure that it 
was her brother ? ’ 

‘ If you have any doubts,’ put in Geoffrey, ‘ we 
shall have tlie matter publicly explained. It shall 
he my business to protect the good name of ray 
future wife.’ 

This was the last blow for Miss Beatrice. She 
broke forth into violent sobs, which Mrs Herbert 
liad some difficulty in .soothing, finally departing 
in a state of ballied rage impossible to describe. 

The revulsion of feeling in Maude’s favour was 
very great, particularly when her engagement to 
Mr Montfort was made known, and when it was 
discovered that her doubtful meetings had been 
made to relieve the pressing wants of one so near 
and dear to her as lier only brother, Harcourt 
Staunton, who having married a penniless girl, 
in defiance of his mother, had been cast off h 


her, and loft 


to struggle as he best could through 


n 


a combination of poverty and ill health. 

Mrs Staunton had suffered severely from her 
total estrangement from her son, and it was the 
grief that shewed itself so plainly upon her stem 
features—that was the shade that had so often 
shadowed Maude’s fair face. Harcourt had come 
to Riversdale ; hut not being permitted to enter 
the Cottage, had been compelled to catch what 
momenta he could in his sister’s society by stealth, 
neither of them dreaming how serious a construc¬ 
tion would be put upon it by tho watcher from 
the Larches. However, good came out of evil; 
for before Maude’s marriage, a reconciliation was 
effected between Harcourt and his mother; and 
through the interest of Geoffrey, an appointment 
was obtained for liini which put an end to the 
poverty anef pindiings from which he had suffered 
so long. Mrs Staunton too, out of her abundance 
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' made the heat of the inevitable, and received 
Mande with what Rracioasnesa she could assume ; 
and after the weddinj?, abdicated Red Court, to 
the joy of every one, who rejoiced to see another 
and a very different hostess reigning there. 

But Mande never quite foi^ot that terrible 
enmmer during wliich she was nnder a cloud, and 
from which her still firm friend Mrs Herbert had 
rescued her. Perhaps however, the person who 
had the best reason to remember it was Miss 
Browning, against whom there was h general feel¬ 
ing of contempt, for the base manner in which 
she had striven to injure one so innocent as 
Maude. Her experiences taught her a valuable 
lesson, nay, more than one lesson. Never to 
judge others too hastily, however much appear¬ 
ances may be against them ; never to pry into 
the concerns of others or to iutermcddle ; and 
last, not least, to put a guard upon tliat little 
member the tongue, which so easily can make or 
mar; for it ‘ boasteth great things, and behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth,’ ' 

^COWPER’S TELEGRAPHIC PEN. 

This ingenious contrivance is the most recent 
electrical novelty, the production of an Englishman, 
Mr E. A. Cowper of George Street, Westminster, i 
The telephone enables us to transmit our voices j 
to a great distance—in short, to talk very far ; i 
and now the telegraphic pen enables us to write j 
to a great distance, just as if our writing arm had j 
been indefinitely extended. There have been so- j 
called writing telegraphs before, sucli as D’Arlin-1 
coart's, which by a very complex process makes i 
n copy of a document or drawing at the distant | 
place; but none which permitted the sender j 
simply to take a pen or pencil in his hand, and 
himself write his message simultaneously at the 
near and the distant station, so that if the eye 
could reach to the latter, it would see a similar 
pen silently tracing out the letters there as he 
forms them. The new pen is thus the first real 
writing telegraph. 

The question naturally arises: How is it done ? 
All writing consists for the most part of a vari-1 
ously curved line, and Mr C’owper, as an engineer, i 
knew that every point of a curve could be fixed 
in position by its perpendicular distances from 
two fixed lines; just as the course of a ship 
can he determined on the chart hy its latitudes 
and longitudes, no matter how devious the course 
may he. As ofie writes, then, the position of the 
pen can l>e determined at any instant by lines or 
lengths measured perpendicular to fixed directions, 
say to the sides of the paper. As an electrician, 
Mr Cowper saw that if he could, hy the mere act 
of writing, send currents of electricity always j»ro- 
portional to these lengths, he W'ould obtain u' 
writing telegraph. , 

In order to effect this, he employs two separate 
telegraph circuits or lines, one to transnjit the up- 
and-down motions of the pen, and the other to Irans- j 


mit the right-and-left motions ; by comhiaing 
these two movement*, the writing i» accom]dishqd. 
The principle of each of these circuits consists in 
making that particular motion of the,pen, which 
the circuit in question transmits, say its up-and- 
down motion, modify the strength of the current 
flowing in that circuit This is done by the 
following device: The pencil which the sender 
takes in his hand to write tlie message with, is 
fitted with an arm, which moves to just the extent 
that the pencil moves up and down ; and this arm 
is so arranged that it sends the current from the 
battery into the line through more or less coils 
of fine W'ire ; that is, Ihrowjh more or Im resistance. 
In this way, for the first circuit, the strength of 
the currout flowing in the line varies strictly 
according to the length of the sheer up-and-down 
range of the pen. Similarly in the second circuit, 
by means of another arm on the pencil, perpen¬ 
dicular to the first, the strength of current is 
varied according to the length of the direct right- 
and-left range of the pen. It nn'll be umlerstood j 
that there is always a current flowing in each 
circuit; but its strength is varied proportionally 
to the up-and-down or sidelong motioJis of the 
writing pen. 

Now, at the receiving end of the line each 
current is caused to flow through a coil of wire 
surrounding a magnetic needle, pivoted on its 
centre so as to move freely uii'ler the action of the 
current and in proportion to the strojigtli of the 
current. The needle in fact sways abont, following 
the varying strength of the current. In the firat 
circuit the needle is so placed that its point niove-s 
up and down ; while in the second circuit the 
needle is so placed that its point moves sideways. 
These two elementary motions, in a cross direction 
to each other, are cohihined by two connecting 
arms on the writing pen; and just as the moliou 
of the pencil in writing at the sending station 
was tlecomposed into its two elementary straight 
motions, so are these iwo simple motions again 
recomposed at the receiving station, on t])e pe,n 
which iei)roduces the handwriting. Every detail 
of the original WTiting is faithfully rendered by 
the duplicate pen ; and the size of the reproduced 
co))y may be either the same, or larger or sthaller 
thaw the original, as desired. The duplicate pen 
is a fine glass siphon drawing off a solution of 
aniline or coal-tar blue from a small ink-well. 
The paper is moved by clock-work past the point 
of the pen, and at a rate which gives well-formed 
characters. At the sending station the paper is 
also moved by clock-work, as the writer shapes the 
letters. By this arrangement of moving paper 
the writer ha.s merely to form each letter in the 
same place without shifting the point of his pen 
along the paper to write the next letter; a plan 
which confine.s the actual movement of the pen to 
a very small compass. 

The sending of each letter by Cowperis Pen is 
a single act, and has thus a decided advantage 
over the telegraphs in nse, in which each letter 
has to be s])dt by several distinct signals. It 
requires no skilled operator to work it, since 
any one who can write can send a pessage; 
and at the receiving end no one need be in 
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attendance, for th« pra delivem its own message, shortly before the arrival of a letter from her 
In adtU|aott to this, it will be valuable as a coa* bushed, proving that the story of his captar© 
fidential telegraph; the handwriting of the gender, and calcination was the cruel invention of some 
£ a«y otl^r understood sign, being recognisable aaknown enemy. The reader will peruse the 
bythereapieMofatelegrauL fore^ing mth-< mi«gled fealinj,.- 

* “ A French merchant was agreeably surprised by 

A CHAPTER OF HOAXES. receipt of an anonymous communication 

, i. i f 1 .1 • 1 • advising bim that a box of treasure was buried in 

Hoaik as a rale «e hataM things, doing credit hj, J U,al the exact whereahoota wonU 

to neither the he^. nor the hearU of the prpe- ij.,, „,,, j t„ „„ 1 ^ 

trator.; ».„i,,ly deception, born of mischief or jj, ^gj 

malice requiring no wit to devise them and 

pair were soon plying spades, 

very little cleverness to execute them sucoessfullv. .i i..- j lu it. • I 

VI • i it. r 11 ■ 1 • au 1 ‘ f their labour being rewarded by the unearthing of 

Por innr.jinf*A thA fAllnwincT iiaiit iti t.hA nhnnA rtf - ^ ® 


r. . <TT- T • T »ir • a ■ el. 1 pieces, and bade his partner take his share. That 

few years ago; ‘ His Imperial Majesty the Shall „„„ contemplating his heap for . minnto 

of remia desire to ^sit yonr university town » „ ^ j ^ 

male from London V •1««>«1 «f'vl.ig a Cum- co,„f„rtel,ly to the railway statio„I he would 

bridge station about 1.10 Le prepared wotli escort ^ „ j 

and receplmn as far as ime allows.' The paltp Laid la. managed. Nothing was easier; a walk 
coiicoctor ol the false telegram had not much to the hnsines. wa^ settled 

plmne In,,.sell npon, even tliongh the Vice-clian- c^irely to his satisfaction and that of the merchant 

ce Jnra nf t.hf> iinivprsil.t'. t.iin Miivfir jinii f*nriinrn. . . 


cellors of the university, the Mayor and corpora¬ 
tion, and the Volunteers were inveigled into a boot¬ 
less journey to tlie railway Station ; and that the 
population of Cambridge turned out, only to turn 


home again without catching a glimpse of the died. 


too. Twenty-four hours later, the good man took 
a very different view of the transaction, for upon 
examination he discovered there was not one 
genuine five-franc piece among the sixteen hun- 


I'ersian dignitarj'. 


It is the business of rogues to trick, honest men; 


Hoaxers are often averse than malicious, and sometimes however, the case is reversed. Not 
care not what trouble may ensue so long as their long ago some burglars paid a midnight visit to 
private ends are served. A 3 'oung couple about to ^ Hull shopkeeper. The cash-box lay handy. It 
be married at the Synagogue in Birmingham were heavy too, so heavy that the thieves did not 
•startled by the delivery of a telegram from London P themselves to aught beside, biext 

° . Tuonnuff the ea.^h-liOY w.'ls lonuf not far from th<» 


, r,. ■ . T,. ... , morning the cash-box was found not far from the 

runmug . 1 . up marruage a once. is wife and premises, and its contents in an ash-pit close by, for 
children have arri ved 111 London, and Will come on ^fter all their trouble taken and risk run, the 
to Binnitigham. Phe bride fainted ; the bridegroom burglars found themselves masters only of a lump 
protested again.st being suihmarily provided with a of lead, and that their intended victim bad been 
wife ami family, but had to make the best of his too artful for them. 


way, a single man still, through an exasperated 
crowd, full of sympathy for the wronged girl ; 


One of the cleverest hoaxes ever 


letrated, 


was one invented by Swift, and intended for the 


whose friends found upon inquiry that they had caused to be printed and cir- 

been duped-probably by a revengeful rival of the ^ ^ ft^ohber named 

/ 1 * • 1 ^ AS, Elusion, purporting to be written shortly before 

man whose happiness had been so unexpectedly execution in which the condemned thief was 


deferv 1 . 


his execution, in which the condemned thief was 
made to say; ‘Now as I am a dying man, I have 


A more curious and more malignant hoax—for done something which may be of good use to the 
the jierpetration of which the author, if discovered, public. I have left with au honest man—the only 
would have been branded w'ith infamy—was prac- honest man I was ever acquainted with—the names 
tised, apparently ‘for the fun of the thing,’ 0 *’ aE my rvicked brethren, the places of their 
upon a Parisian lady whose husband had 0-0110 to ® account of the chief crimes they 

China on hu.sines.s. Cue day she received a letter, committed ; in many of which I have ^en 

dated from Old China Street, Canton. ‘Madame’ acemnpUce and heard the rest from their 

4 .u^ «T I . ^ liMuuiae, nioutlis. I have likewise set down the names 


, r,iA 4-1.^ < t I i k. \ own ntouui^. j nave xnwcwiat; bcl ut/wu 

said the water, 1 have to announce a moumtul call our setters, of the wicked houses 

event, ic our husband, taken prisoner by Malay frequent, and all of those who receive and bay 
pirates, has been burned alive and his bones our stolen goods. I have solemnly charged this 
calcined to powder, I have been able to procure honest man, and have received his promise upon 
but a few pinches of this powder, which I inclose,’ oath, that whenever he hears of any rogue to be 
As she opened the box, a strausre idea came into tried for robbery or house-breaking, he will look 

. .. . ... . ASASIV/ ^ ,■ 1 . Jl... 


the liead of the distracted widow; and sendiii" 
for some snulf, she mixed the powder with 
piously determined to inhale all that remained of 


into his list, and’ if he finds the name there of the 
tliief concerned, to send the whole paper to the 
government. Of this I here give my companions 
liiir and iniblic warning, and hope they will take 


pmusi.v U..CIUUU.U LU muai. au umc remaiuocl of public warning, and hope they will take 

her lost spouse, rhe first pinch however, brought jt - '\y^. told the Dean’s ruse succeeded so well 
on such violent bleeding, that a do-tor had to that streef'-robberies were for many years after 
be called in; but the lady died in a lew hours, few and far between. 
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Tout plauaiWo moal is never at a loss, even 
wnen Ms tiieksaiy is found out. A needy-lookiug 
fellow watching a man selecting a water-melon 
from a huge nue outside a Detroit grocery store, 
ejaculated; *I urish I had five cents to get a 
small melon; I haven’t tasted one for over two 
years.* The sum was placed in his hand, and the 

f iver had just found a melon to his mind, when 
e spaed the dilapidated one coming out of a 
drinking-shop hard by. *I thought you wanted 
that money to buy a melon,’ said he. ‘ So I did,’ 
was the reply. ‘ I told you I hadn’t tasted melon 
for over two years ; but after reflecting, I found I 
hadn’t tasted whisky for over three. Therefore I 
gave whisky a shove to catch up with melon, and 
start off square. Nothing rae.an about me, sir. 
Good-bye! ’ 

The swindled individual assuredly \vould not 
have agreed with Butler, that the pleasure is as 
great of being cheated as to cheat, although the 

{ )oet’s axiom holds good iu some cases, that is, so 
ong as the deluded one is blissfully ignorant of 
the deceit Sir James Mackintosh, invited to sup 
at Sydney Smith’s, took a cousin of his, an ensign 
in a Highland regiment, with him. On hearing 
the host’s name pronounced, the ensign whispered: 

* Is that the great Sir Sudney I' Unable to resist 
the sudden temptation, Sir James confirraed his 
relative in his mistake, and contrived to give 
Sydney a hint of the joke. The wit, appreciating 
the situation, acted the part of the hero of Acre i 
to perfection, fighting his namesake’s battles over ! 
again, to the edification of the young officer and | 
the amusement of the rest of the party. So 
delighted with the condescension of the great 
Sir Sudney was the Highlander, that he insisted 
upon fetching the piper of his regiment, to regale 
the unaccustomed ears of the hero with the music 
of the pipes. Sir James then broke up the party 
by declaring bLs hot-blooded cousin would certainly 
kill him if he discovered how he had been de¬ 
ceived. He nearly did so a few days afterw.ards ; 
for taking a walk with Mackintosh, whom should 
they meet but Sydney Smith and his wife! When 
the lady was introduced, the ensign was rather 
taken aback, and said in a low voice to Sir James: 

^ I didn’t know Sir Sudney ivas married ! ’ ‘ Why, 
no,' said Mackintosh, as they moved off; ‘ not 
exactly married; only an Egyptian slave he brought 
over with him. Fatima, you know—you under¬ 
stand.’ And Fatima actually became Mrs Smith’s 
name among her husband’s intimates. 

Sydney Smith had an e<a8ier part to jday than 
that essayed by an Oxford friend of Augustus 
Hare. It was at the time when Madame de Stuiil 
was the rage. It was bruited abroad that she had 
arrived in England, and intended to pay a visit 
to a certain undergraduate who had made her 
acquaintance in France. That gentleman became 
an object of universal interest. By-and-by it was 
announced that Madame had come, and her friend 
ventured to invite the Vice-chancellor and the 
heads of the houses to meet the illustrious dame 
at breakfast. The party assembled, the breakfast 
went off admirably, all present being charmed by 
the grace, wit, and brilliant conversation of the 
heroine of the occasion. It was not till many 
weeks afterwards that it came out the dame who 
had won all hearts was not only not Madame de 
Stael, but no lady at all, merely a Counterfeit 
presentment; admirably made up, and as admir¬ 


ably acted by a clever undergraduate, farailitw 
with Freuch manners and the French ton^e. 

One summer night some fifty years since, the 
good people of Bade, or such of them as were out 
and aoout, were startled by the news that a mer¬ 
maid was singing on a rock some distance from the 
shore ; and tneir own eyes and ears soon verified 
the report. The next night there was a rush of 
the population to the beach. They ivere not 
disappointed ; the mermaid appeared, and flashed 
the moonbeams about from her hand-mirror. 
Telescopes were brought in requisition; but she 
took no heed ; braiding her tresses, and trolling 
I forth her melancholy ditty in profound indifferenco 
to the excitement she caused. Next night it was 
the same, and the next, and the uex^ only the 
crowds grew greater and the mermaid hoarser. 
At last she tired of entertaining the multitude 
gratuitously, and winding up her vocal performance 
with something strongly resembling ‘ God Save 
I the King,’ di\'ed off the rock, and was seen no 
more. Had the deceived people known that 
their strange visitant was a half-naked student 
of divinity, whose lei's were enveloped in oilskin, 
and his liead covered with plaited seaweed, the 
chances are that the so-called mermaid’s career 
must have been a short-lived one, and that the 
Church would have had one member the less. 

Just now, Mr Edison is the ‘ most remarkable 
man, sir,’ in tbe United States ; and our cousins 
are disposed to believe that nothing is impossible 
to the genius of Menlo Park. Sii, when the New 
York Oraphir perpetrated a first-of-April joke by 
announcing that the famous inventor had per¬ 
fected a machine for making cereal food out of 
earth, and wine out of water, the Patent Office 
at Washington was plagued with impiircrs want¬ 
ing to know if such a machine had 1>een patented 
tliere. Paper after paper copied the hoaxer's 
article in dreadful earnest, and the staid and sober 
Buffalo Commercial y{'ii’crtiM:r in .an editorial 
waxed eloquent upon the bewildering discovery, 
pointing out what would have been the fate, three 
hundred years ago, of a man daring to impart 
articulate speech to a machine, to control a voice 
which could be heard above the tempest, and to 
lock up for years, and i'ree at will, the softest 
notes of a song-bird ; and congratulating the elcc- ! 
trician that his inventive genius hail the liberal i 
atmosphere of the nineteenth century in which 
to disport itself, and a sympathetic gcuemtion to 
applaud its triumphs. Coining to its Washington 
telegram concerning the now machine for manu¬ 
facturing food from inorganic elements, the Adver¬ 
tiser declared the story to be credible, and went 
on: ‘We have no idea as to what Mr Edison 
professes to be able to do with the elements ; but 
certain it is, that whatever he may add to our 
stock of knowledge concerning the uses of matter, 
far from being suppressed as heretical, will bo 
welcomed' by the world, and rightly regarded as 
redounding to the glory of the great Regulator 
of all laws. Civilisation is yet in its infancy. 
Says Emerson: “ There is not a property in nature 
but a mind is born to seek and find it.” Let 
steady-going people whose breath has been taken 
away by the pace we seem to be driving at just 
now, take heart therefore, and be thankful that 
the genius of true benefactors of the race, like 
Edison, cannot now be crippled and blighted 
by superstition and bigotry, as it was when 
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Galileo was forced to recant the awfol heresy that 
two and two make four.’ The BolBalo editor 
knew what it was to have hit breath taken away, 
when he saw his article reprinted in the Nm 
York GrapMc wHh the heading ‘ They Bite.’ 


^ THE MONTH. 

The way in which gase.s pass through minute 
orifices and porous substances has engaged the 
attention of the ablest chemists during the past 
fifty years, and the result of many experiments is 
the discovery that gases have important properties. 
The explanation of these properties, so far as it 
has gone, has favoured the existing belief in what j 
is known to chemists as the ‘molecular theory,’ 

But fifty years of experiment have l.»y no means 
exhausted the subject, and the behaviour of gases 
under diflerent circumstances will long be a fertile 
field for investigiitors. The movements of the 
riidiometer, once attributed to the direct action of 
light, are now known to be produced by the 
motion of gaseous molecules. All gases do not 
'pass at the same rate through porous plates ; they 
are affected by differences of pressure and of 
temperature. Experiments have been made with 
plates of stucco, of meersebanm, and other sub¬ 
stances ; and as an example of results we memtion 
that ‘ with hydrogen on both sides of a porous 
plate, the pres.sure on the one side being that of 
the atmo.spliore, a diOerenco of one hundred and 
.‘<ixty degrees in the temperature on the two sides 
of the jdate secured a ])ermanent difference in 
the pressure ecpial to an inch of mercury ; the 
higher pressure bi-iiig on the hotter side.’ 

To the ordinary trader this (jnestiou may 
appear alike dry and difficult; but to the phy.si- 
cist and chemist it is full of promi.se, and fraught 
with siiigulurly iutore.sting r(*.sult.s. Profe8.sor 
0 .sborne Reynolds of Owens C’ollege, Manchester, j 
remarks at the conclu.sion of a pa])er ‘ On (’erlain | 
Oimeusional Properties of Matter in the Oaseous 
State,’ Avhich is publi.shed in the I'rocerdiuijs of 
the Roval S(jci(;ty : ‘ Although tlie results of the 
dimensional ])ropcrtics of gas are so minute that 
it h.is required our utmo.st powers to detect them, 
it does not follow that the actions which they 
reveal are of philosophical importance only. It 
is within extremely snm'll spaces only that the 
actions become considerable ; but then the work 
of construction in the animal and vegetable worlds, 
and the work of destruction in the mineral world, 
are carried on within such spaces. The varying 
action of the sun must be to cause alternate 
inspiration and expiration, promoting continual 
change of air within the interstices of the soil as 
well as within the tissue of plants. What may 
be the efiect of such changes we do not know; 
but the changes go on, and we may fairly assume 
that, in the processes of nature, the dimensional 
propertio.s of gases play no unimportant part.’ 

Someihirig further (ionceruiug the lull of metfdlic 
particles, ‘ meteoric matter ’ or ‘ cosmic <tu8t,’ from 
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the Wmosphere has been published in the MmMy 
Notieet of the Royal Astronomical Society. Q&c- 
tain observers are of opinion that ‘it is continu¬ 
ally falling in quantities which, in the lapse of 
ages, must accumulate so as materially to con¬ 
tribute to the matter of the earth’s crust.’ Mr 
Ranyard, Secretary of the Society, remarks: 
‘There can be little doubt that the air up to a 
great height above the earth’s surface is impreg¬ 
nated with dust.’ And he suggests that the blue 
colour of the sky may be caused by dust derived 
from the fragments of meteors, the smaller 
particles of which may possibly occupy months 
or even years in falling to the earth.’ There is 
reason to believe that a portion of this floating 
dust comes from regions of space beyond the solar 
B^'stem. The planets therefore, on their travel 
tlirough space with the sun, are more exposed to 
the falling dust on their northern than on their 
southern hemispheres, which may account for the 
preponderance of land in the north, and ‘ for the 
fact which has been so frequently pointed out by 
physical geographers, that the great terrestrial 
penin8ula.s all taper towards the southern pole.’ 

When meteoric masses break up, much occluded 
gas is thrown out, and the quantity will vary 
accordingly as the region through which the earth 
passes is rich or poor in meteors. In the. latter 
case, our atmosphere woulil decrease in height, 

‘ and we should have a temperature at the sea- 
level corre.sponding to the present temperature 
of our mountain-tops. In the language of geo¬ 
logists, a glacial epoch would be the result. If, 
on the other hand, the earth pas.s through a region 
rich in meteors containing occluded carljonic acid 
gas, the atmosphere would increase in depth, and 
a period like the carboniferous period might ensue, 
in which a semi-tropical vegetation might again 
flourish on the coasts of Greenland.’ In these 
speculations thoughtful minds will perhaps find 
more than a pa.ssing entertainment. 

One of tlie objectidiis urged agjiinst the electric 
light i.s, that in order to subdue its daxzling 
brilliance nearly one-half of the light must be 
cut olT by screens more or less opaque. It occurred 
to a Frenchman, that as clouds temper the bright¬ 
ness of the sun, so an imitation of clouds by 
wadding made of glass fibre would temper the 
electric light ; and by .substituting screens of glass 
w’adiling he reduces the loss of light to twenty- 
five per cent., and at the same time gets rid of 
the shadow.s thrown by the opaque screens. 

The si^ygm oscopef as many readers know, is 
an instiwinml^nch records the beats of the 
pulse, and is very useful in diagnosis. Under 
a modified form it now appears as the sphyg- 
mophone, with which the beat,'’ of the pulse or 
of the heart can be heard at a distance; hence 
the application of the medical adviser’s ear to 
the patient’s brca.st is no longer necessaiw. We 
mentioned some months ago that the telephone 
had been tried in a surgical operation to ascertain 
wliether stone existed in the. bladder; and the 
sphygmophoue may be regarded as a further 
adaptation,* And in imitation of speech, an import¬ 
ant advance beyond the phonograph has been 
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made by Mr W, H. Preeee, eleetridwi to' the 
General Post^offiee. Aided by Mr Stroh, a skilful 
mecbauickn, be has invented instruments which 
analyse and reproduce vowel-sounds with remark¬ 
able approximation to the living .tones, as was 
demonstrated at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society. The investigation is to be continued, 
and extended to consonants. Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin of the EtUaburgh University, has been 
engaged on a similar research, the I’csults of which 
are to be published in the Tramactions of the 
Boval Society of Edinburgh. 

There is in the University of Pennsylvania a 
macliine, invented by a citizen of Philadelphia, 
which w ill play the game of tit-tat-to, and always 
win if properly adjusted before starting. It com¬ 
bines all possible variations of the game, and 
works them out by a cylinder, and a movable 
carriage which actuate pins, catches, and cranks, 
and ring a bell on w’inning the game. Of this 
machine it is said that ‘it has played a large 
number of games withont losing a single one.’ 
Machines have been constructed for playing at 
chess, but the variations of that game are so 
numerous that mechanism fails to master them, 
and they can be worked out only by a living 
confederate. Hence the tit-tat-to machine has the 
advantage. 

Among the forty subjects on which the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers desires to receive papers to 
be read at the meetings, arc—On any of the uses 
or properties of iron, or the invention of some new 
and valuable process relating thereto--the efl^ct of 
the lapse of time on the strength of materials 
strained beyond the supposed limit of elasticity— 
the stresses inducing the failure of iron ships—the 
best combined system of w'arming, ventilating, and 
lighting large buildings—the most suitable mate¬ 
rials for, and the different systems of road-making 
for largo towns where the tralHc is heavy ~ the 
treatment of estuaries, with sptn ial reference to 
tidal capacity—the storage and filtration of water 
both natural and artificial, and the arrangements 
for the distribution of water in towns—compressed 
air as a motive-power—the relative advantages of 
steam, heated air, gas, water, and electriidty as the 
motive-power in small engines—the disposal and 
utilisation of slags from various smelting iirocesses 
—the management of underground waters in 
mining districts—the application of electricity to 
lighting purposes, contrasted with the best systems 
of lighting at present in use—and torpedoes and 
their inflhence on naval construction. Those 
examples suffice to indicate the range of subjects ; 
it is a wide one, rich in opporluuities for engineer¬ 
ing students who combine discretion with real 
knowledge. 

A popular notion prevails that the hardest steel 
is the most durable ; but it appears from accounts 
of experiments communicated to a meeting of 
civil engineers, that the contrary is the fact. Re¬ 
markable differences in the wear of steel rails laid 
side by side had been observed w the Great 
Northern Railway : seven of the rails were taken 
up and tested, and it was found in one instuiiee 
that a hanl rail had been worn away one-sixteenth 
of an inch by traffic amounting to five million 
two hundred and fifty-one thousand tons; while a 
soft rail for the same amount of wear had with¬ 
stood eight million four hundred and* two thou¬ 
sand tons. In another instance, the total was 


fifteen, million five hundred and thirty-one thoo" 
sand tons for the Imnl rail, and thirty-one million 
and sixty-one tljottsand for the soft rail, the wear 
being the same—namely one-sixteenth of an inch. 
On auaiysiog this last-mentioned mil il was found 
to consist of 99-475 per cent of iron, and very 
minute quantities of carbon, phosphorus, silicoti, 
manganese, sulphur, and cooper. 

Dr Dudley, chemist to the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Company, commenting on these and other 
parallel facts, remarks : * The indications would 
seem to be that under the conditions of wear to 
which a steel rail is sulijected—namely rolling 
friction, unlubricated surfaces, and great weight 
with small bearitig surface, the quality of the 
metal necessary to most successfully withstand 
the disintegrating forces is best expressed by the 
word toughness, and not by hardness.’ 

Comparative trials have been made of flexible; 
steel and wire hawsers again.st hemp hawsers and 
iron chains. The breaking strain of a steel hawser 
eight inches in circumference is about one hundred 
and fifLy tons, and the weight of one hundred and 
fifty fathoms is sixty-seven hundredweight. The 
largest chain used in the naval service w'eigUs four 
hundred and fifty hundredweight to one hundred 
and fifty fathoms, comprising nine hundred links, 
and as each link has a weld, there is liability 
to nine hundred imperfections, where.as the steel 
wire haw.ser is throughout of uniform strength. 
The weight of a tarred hemp hawser is also much 
in e.vcess of the steel hawser; hence the supe¬ 
riority of the latter for raising heavy weights from 
the bottom of the sea, or for ordinary naval pur¬ 
poses, is manife-st. Cue of these steel hawsers 
tested at Devonjiort was sudicienUy flexible to 
allow of a turn being taken therewith round a 
post one foot in diameter. 

Dr Schmidt of New Orleans, after much study 
and observation, has come to the conclusion tliat 
the contagion of yellow fever is a jioison ‘of 
animal origin, or in other words, is a product 
of u secreting cell, mainly eliminated by tlio 
glands of the skin in a liquid form, to la* rapidly 
converted into a vapiour.’ The disagreeable odour 
of yellow fever ari.se.s froni the poison being u 
product of a modified or vitiated secretion. The 
poi.-^on having been in active existence ever since 
it was first known to the civilised world, has 
travelled from country to country, and may be 
kept at bay by a strict and properly regnlatecl 
(juaiantine. For this a sure knowledge is required 
of some clicmical agent which will destroy the 
poison without destroying the articles or mer¬ 
chandise wliich it may be needful to disinfect. 
The American Public Health Association in a 
Report recently published state that they have 
not found a sitigle instance of yellow fever origi¬ 
nating in any locality; it has alwayvS been imported. 
When the di.sease .appear# in places w'ide apart, 
tlie traiifinissiou appears to be wholly due to 
human intercourse ; and the Association are con¬ 
vinced that the only trustworthy means of preven¬ 
tion is isolation. ‘ Quarantines,’ they state, ‘ estab¬ 
lished with such a degree of surveillance and 
rigour that ah-solute non-intercourse is the result, 
have eflectually and without exception protected 
those quarantined from yellow fever.' In this 
there appears to be a suggestion for the func¬ 
tionaries who are engaged in investigating the 
plague. • 
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In a conimanication made to the BotsUU it 
O^ographie, Paris, it is pointed out that the Eega- 
lation of Water-courses is a subject which has 
been too nmch neglected during the past thirty 
yeiirs, notWItlistanding that its relations to geo¬ 
graphy and ajjriculture are obvious. Occupied 
with 4lie making of railways, enterprisers have 
neglected the water-ways. But the recent appoint¬ 
ment of a Com mission for the regulation of rivers 
by the Minister of the Interior, is an indication 
of a change ; and by way of exemplifying the 
importance of the question, it is shewn that the 
river Durance alone carries down every year to 
the sea iertilising matters held in suspension 
equal in value to that of all the artificial manures 
imjwrted animally into France. Continue this 
process fifty years, and the slime and ooze poured 
into the sea will represent the arable lauds of 
a Department. It is obvious therefore that geo¬ 
graphy and agriculture are largely interested in 
the regulation of rivers. 

The lii-st step to lie taken is to hold back the 
fertilising mud, and form therewith fields and 
meadows in suitable localities. Unfruitful dis¬ 
tricts might be enriched by means of canals, from 
which the muddy water would be distributed at 
a distance fnuu tiie rivers. This opens a prospect 
of important engineering works to intercept the 
walei'H and turn them to profit before they reach 
the low country. Kegubite the waters properly 
in the upper country ; barren slopes will be 
covered wiili vegetiition, dried-up springs will 
re.siime tin ir (low, and floods will very rarely occur 
in tlie main Ntreani. And in course of time, other 
changes will take ]ilace, and become a subject of 
scientific study under tlie term polamod ynainics. 
am! the surface of a country'iiiay be luoTWi'Cti' 
while its resources are increased. 

Loveis (d' antiijuity will take interest in the 
annoiin •‘•ment that the Dean and Chapter of .St 
Paul’.- an- eoutinuing their ende^ivour to make the 
cr\])t of the cathedral useful for ecclesiastical 
purp...s<-;, and more worth}'tis the burying-placo of 
il]u.<trioiM public cbaracters and artists than it 
used to be. Instead of being a htorebonse for 
old tombs, scaffolding, ami other lumber, the 
greater part is now cleared, tlie soot of generation.s 
has been sei-apcd from the avails, about four thou¬ 
sand feet of the. floor is paved with mosaic tessenw 
in vari us colonr.s, and of classical design, and the 

r aving ol'.tlie remainder i.s bat a question of time. 

n 1 omninuicating these particulars to the Institute 
et British Arcldtects, Mr F. C. IViirosc stated that 
the ea-tern part of the cijpt ‘ has been arranged 
for divine s(*rvice, wliich takes place every morn¬ 
ing and every evening at eight ... on the site of 
the ancient clinrch of St Faith. And here have 
been arrangeil the remains of certain monumental 
efligii's whieh were rescued from the old cathedral, 
and w'hich Dugilalc’s accurate views enable us to 
identify. They have each been mounted on a 
simple kind of altar-tomb with the name in¬ 
scribed.’ 

Cne of the arches of the western crypt was 
blocked by a huge gas-meter. This has been 
removed to a jiit dug on the outside of the build¬ 
ing. Daring the digging of this pit, a portion of 
the foundations of old St Paul’s, the church that 
stooil there before the Great Fire, was discovered. 
This discovery incited to further e.xploritioQa, and 
other fragments were discovered, mid msre are to 


be Bdarched for. ‘ In carrying out these arrange¬ 
ments, care will be taken, by the express stipu- 
lataon of the Dean and Oliapter, and the no less 
cordial desire of the City architect, to preserve 
the old remain^ and allow them to be well seen.’ 

In a recent communication to the Boyal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, Sir Henry Rawlinson explained 
his views on some points in the early history of 
Cyprus. Among the earliest colonists of the 
island he places the Kittim ^Cbittim) and Dodanim 
of Scripture, both being of Syrian race ; and he 
believes that the expression in Balaam’s prophecy, 
‘And ships shall come from Cliittim,’ refers to 
Cyprus. This goes a long w'ay back, for the date 
usually assigned to that prophecy is the fifteenth 
century ii.c. The second colonisation is supposed 
to have been Phoenician, and the tliiitl Cypriote ; 
‘ that is, of the people who introduced the alphabet 
and language known to us by the Cypriote inscrip¬ 
tions, and who founded that school of art to which 
belong most of the statues and sculptures that 
have been excavated from the ruins of cities and 
temples in various parts of the island.’ They 
probably came from the western part of Asia 
Minor. And lastly, the fourth colonisation was 
that of the Greeks proper, about the eighth 
century n.c. But more than this. There is 
reason to believe that the elder Sargon, a king of 
Babylonia, seventeen centuries B.C., after over¬ 
running Syria, crossed the Mediterranean to 
Cyprus, where subsequently his son Narain.sin 
was deified, and where a thousand years later the 
second Sargon set up an image of himself, as i.s 
recorded ou a monolith found at Larnaca, the 
ancient Citium. A century later, a.9 is proved 
by the cuneiform inscriptions, ten kings of Cyprus 
who were tributary to Assyria, sent artificers to 
assist in decorating the temples and palaces of 
Nineveh. In Amta Khadasta, the residence of 
one of those kings. Sir 11. llawlinson finds the 
Assyrian origin of the name of a city about which 
there has been of late some discussion. The 
(.ireeks abbreviated it to Ammochosta, and the 
Cypriote.s transmuted it into Famagousta, which 
‘ has nothing whatever to do with Faiaa Augusti, 
as has been sometimes supposed.’ 


A NEW TRAP FOR THIEVE.S. 

Police authorities have, we believe, been in the 
habit of taking photograph.s of certain offemiers, 
with the view of making them generally known. 
The newspapers make us aware that photography 
is now u.sed in France as a precautionary measure 
against possible delinquents, and which has been 
so far successful. The following account of this 
new trap for catching thieves appears in Jlodg- 
kinson's Investment Guide. ‘ Tlie Bank of France 
would appear to have hit upon an ingenious 
method of treating doubtful customei's. The 
establishment has for some time past availed 
itself of photography, and among its officers is 
a photographic detective, to e-xamine suspicious 
documents through the inediuiu of a camera, 
which under some circumstances exercises a 
sharper vision than the human eye. Where an 
erasure lias been made for instance, the camera 
detects it at once, let the spot be ever so smoothly 
rubbed over; while a word or figure that to the 
eye has he«n perfectly scratched out, is clearly 
reproduced in a photc^raph of the docoxnent If 
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wo we to believe a recent account, the Bahk of 
France has now added to its precaution an invis¬ 
ible studio placed in a gallery behind the cashiers. 
Hidden befdnd some heavy curtain is a camera 
ready for work; and at a signal from any of the 
cashiers, the photographer proceeds to do his duty 
by depicting the particular customer who may 
be standing at the desk. The clerk engages the 
man’s attention, and in a few moments the por¬ 
trait is taken, and the bank in possession of a 
photograph which may hereafter prove of value. 
The camera is then fitted with a fresh sensitive 
plate, and stands ready for use upon another 
emergency. How far such an arrangement could 
be of practical value remains to be seen ; but the 
principal banking establishment in Paris has cer¬ 
tainly to thank photography for the discovery of 
several frauds of late. A photographic laboratory 
and requisites form part of the institution, and 
most of the officials themselves have to submit 
to the process of being photographed, so that the 
direction may be in possession of their portraits. 
This practice, it is held, is a deterrent against 
evil ways, for should any of the clerks be tempted 
to go astray, they know very well that they leave 
records of themselves behind. The same system 
prevails among the Paris police, whore every one, 
from the highest to the lowest, is photngraplied. 
The Paris police indeed employ photography to 
a very great e.vtent nowadays for the detection of 
crime, and a large photograjihic establishment i.s 
to be found at their headquarters.’ 


THK KHAB.tK. j 

Some time ago one of the London daily papers ' 
referred to the ‘khabar,’ as a thing of extreme 
mystery in India. From all wo can learn, the 
Arabic"word khabar signifies news; and as used 
in India, it means a method of commnnicaling 
news in some extraordinary manner, which, it is 
alleged, science fails to unravel. The speed with 
which the. news travels is sai<l to be greater than 
that of the electric telegraph ; but that ave take 
leave to doubt. At anyrate, should you walk 
through an Indian market-jdace to view the silks 
of Cashmere, or stroll into a Turkish bazaar in 
quest of a serviceable saddle, your hospitable 
native acquaintance Avill ask: ‘ Have yo\i .any 
news of So-and-so, or of such-and-.such a place '(’ 
Your reply being in the negative, ho may ])rob- 
ably proceed to tell you what the kb.abar .says 
on important affairs transpiring at a distance. To 
your astonishment, you find, .after a few days, or 
even weeks, that your loquacious Hindu, Turkish, 
Arab, or Persian friend has told you the truth 
with tolerable correctness. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, in Ins interesting little 
volume, Itecollectiom of the Drum of Lehamn, 
makes this obsetvation : ‘ Xo great moral or reli¬ 
gious movement can be confined to the country 
where it is first born ; an<l through all ages, some- ' 
times by a subtle and almost mysterious agency, ' 
the spark of intelligence has flashed along the 
electric chain by which the nations of the East 
are darkly bound to each other.’ And, in proof 
of the existence of this potent agency, he relates 
that during the Sikh War (1845-6) there were | 
cases in which the news of defeat or victory fore- j 
stalled the arrival of any letters on fhe subject; ! 
and further that in the late Indian Mutiny the j 


somewhat exa^^rated intelligence of General 
Windham’s repulse at Cawnpore actually reached 
the Indians ot Honduras, and the Maoris of New 
Zealand, in a manner truly astonishing. 

A relative' 6f the writer of the present notice 
states, that when in Jerusalem during the Crimean 
War, he often found that the khabar of the 
bazaars anticipated the ordinary channels of com* 
munication by many days, and, generally, with but 
little departure from accuracy. 

Various theories liave been adduced to account 
for the marvellous rapidity with which news is 
transmitted, or intercommunicated amongst nations 
who possess neither the electric telegraph nor 
steam-power. SomC even allege that a certain 
mysterious psychic force is brought to bear 
between man and man, separated by long dis¬ 
tances from each other, in a manner somewhat 
similar to the revelations we sometimes hear of as 
given by one relative to another at a distance. 
But be it as it may, there can be no doubt, that 
there exists in Eastern countries some means 
whereby intelligence is conveyed with marvellous 
celerity, without the aid of either .steam or elec¬ 
tricity. The subject is worthy of further investi¬ 
gation. 


THE SI HEN ISLE. 

Evesino's pur[)l(' stay .slept. 

rjioii peak anil cHlf aiel stream, 

And the vijieel‘,'S.s waveK t cn.'i't 
To the shore witti lingering gle.aui. 

High ahove Hu* cedar grove, 

Hetjper led the starry world, 

Sh'-dding the sweet light of love 
On a laud in slimihor furloil. 

Twilight'.s Weird and luy.stie veil 
Lay oti waveband roek and lea, 

\Yheu w'e dropt with viowles.'j sail 
Into the enchanted sea. 

Knew we then the Siren short; 

With its fatal inelo.lics ; 
but the wind no .whi,.ijier tore 
O'er the daik seductive seas. 

(Lazed we through the g.adiering shades 
Fear-hound, a.s if on the gr.avo ; ’ 

Blit the Siren .'.i.ster-uiaids 
Saw W'e not beyond the wave. 

It wa.s well no wliisp.'r broke 
On the silence ov. r all, 

That no magic inn.sie woke 
Weary .spirits to intliral. 

So we, .sdironded in half-light, 

• Heated silent on the oar, 

Till the ebon gulfs of night 
One bright belt of beauty boro. 

‘Brother mariners,’ I cried, 

‘ Let us fly the treachoroua track. 

Ere the .syiell be on the tide, 

And the death-song lure us back.’ 

Printed and Published by W. k 11. CnAMBE«.s,<47 Pater¬ 
noster J Ww, London, and 330 High Street, Kdinbueoh. 
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CURIOSITIES’''dF THE PEERAGE 

SECOND ARncaJ!. 

In the present article we propose to tell the story 
of the Walpoles, of whom some as amusing 
particulars can be given as of any family of dis¬ 
tinction we are acquainted with. The descent of 
the Walpoles is traced to an old family possessing 
estates in the county of Norfolk. As the Walpoles 
of Houghton, they are heard of in the reign of 
Edward L, and for several centuries afterwards. 
Honoured as country gentlemen of a genial char¬ 
acter, they did not come prominently to the front 
until the reign of William and Mary, when 
Robert Walpole of Houghton, a resolute adherent 
of the Whig policy, became member of parlia¬ 
ment for Castle-Rising in Norfolk. 

Though proprietors of Houghton and other 
lands, the Walpole family were not rich. The 
rent-roll of the property did not exceed two 
thousand pounds a year, which, although things 
were cheap in those days, did not leave Mr 
Walpole much to spare, after maintaining the 
dignity of his position and supplying the wants 
of nineteen children. It was a large family; but 
at that period, so great was the mortality from 
small-pox, that unless a man began Avith a nume¬ 
rous family, the probability was that he would 
be left with no children at all. As it happened, 
thirteen of Mr Walpole’s children were cut off 
in youth, leaving him six as the surviving 
number. 

In the original number of Mr Walpole’s sons, 
Robert, born in 1676, was the third. Educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, he was kd to understand 
that as a younger son he would require to depend 
on himself. He accordingly exerted himself man¬ 
fully so as to be ready for anything that might 
cast up. He became a good classical scholar, a 
circumstance which afterwards proved of the 
greatest advantage in the career that fell to his 
lot. Before his education was finished, his two 
elder brothers died, whereupon, being now heir 
to the property, he was brought home to be! 


qualified as a Norfolk squire. In July 1700, he 
was married to Catherine, the beautiful and 
accomplished daughter of John Shorter of By¬ 
brook, in Kent. In November following, his 
father died, and he entered into possession of 
Houghton. Fortunately, by means of his wife’s 
dowiy, he was able to pay his mother’s jointure 
and the provision for the younger children, so 
that he had the property hnencumbered. 

Young Walpole did not feel inclined to spend 
his life as a squire. With the education he had 
received, and a certain gift of oratory, he would 
go into parliament, and work his way forward. 
About this there was no difficulty, as the family 
had several boroughs at disposal In 1702, he 
was elected member of parliament, and won the 
esteem of the Whig leaders. He had the honour 
of helping to pass the Act of Settlement, by 
which, on the death of Queen Anne, the Stuarts 
were excluded from the throne, and the Prote.stant 
succession secured. On the accession of George I., 
he was made a privy-councillor, had various 
other high offices conferred on him, and was 
installed a Knight of the Garter. Overcoming his 
political opponents by indomitable energy, and 
employing his vast abilities, he became prime- 
minister to George I. in 1721. It was a somewhat 
difficult task, for the king could speak little or 
no English, and the chief communication that 
could be carried on between him and his minister 
was in Latin. At the death of George I., he 
continued to act as prime-minister to George II., 
who having learned to speak in broken English, 
the intercoHme with royalty was less restrained. 

Sir Robert remained as prime-minister until 1742, 
when by the exigences of party, he was forced 
to resign, greatly against the will of the king, 
whose government he had carried through many 
trying difficulties. For his eminent services, he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron of Houghton, 
Viscount Walpole, and Earl of Oxford, and pro¬ 
vided with a pension of four thousand pounds a , 
year. Going to take leave ot Qeoige IL, he was 
received with a sensibility at variance with the 
usual character of that monarch. The king fell 
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jqxm his aedk, and ljuisting into tears, embraced evil intent, he occasionally spoke to her and gave 


him in a passion of sorrow and affection, and 
earnestly deidred to tee him ftoqnently at court. . 

As pre|%ratoiy to his retirement from public 
life, Loid^^iloid had rebuilt Houghton Hall in 
a style ©f grtot splendour. He adorned its walls 
with a collection of the finest pictures, and laid out 
the grounds in the best taste ; he settled down 
here, drawing his friends about him, and enter- j 
toining them with a degree of princely hospitality. 

He enjoyed this agreeable retirement from 
office only three years. He died in 1745, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. His character, accord¬ 
ing to political bias, has been variously estimated. 
Love of power appears to have been his ruling 
motive of action. In private life he was amiable 
and good-tempered. He had strong common-sense, 
with clearness of political vision, and next to his 
own interest he had at heart the interest of the 
country. He is alleged to have sarcastically said, 

* that every man has his price ; ’ but if he bribed 
by money, or by giving places and titles, to secure 
adbexento it was what every minister did in the 
generally corrupt period in which he lived. He 
at least did not retire from office with inordinate 
wealth. By the costly rebuilding of Houghton 
Hall, and his expenditure on a lavish hospitality 
in his three years of retirement, he died in debt. 
At his decease he left three sons, Robert, Edward, 
Horace, and two daughters, Katherine and Mary. 
Robert, the eldest son of Lord Orford, succeeded as 
second Earl. In 1723, he had been created Baron : 
Walpole of Walpole, county of Norfolk, with 
renaainder, in default of the issue male of himself 
and his father^ to the male descendants of lus ^ 
grand&ther. Dying in 1751, he was succeeded by 
his only son, George, as third Earl, to whom we 
shall afterwards refer. 

Of Edward, the second son of the first Earl of 
Orford, some interesting notices are presented in 
the ‘Letters of Horace Walpole,' and in the 
‘Memoirs of Horace Walpole and his Contem¬ 
poraries,* by Eliot Warburton—-two works abound¬ 
ing in so many amusing particulars concerning 
celebrities in the eighteenth century as to deserve 
a place in every public library. 

With a good figure and agreeable manners, the 
Hon. Edw^ Wadpole, when travelling in Italy, i 
became known among ladies as ‘the handsome 
Englishman.' As a younger son, with little 


, her small presents. These small attentions from 
a nwm of such handsome appearance and lank, 
exerted an immense infinence over the girl, and 
she could think of nobody else. Her parents as 
well as her mistress remonstrated with her dh the 
impropriety of her conduct, but in vain. She was 
in a state of infatuation, as if the ‘ glamour ’ of 
ancient superstition had been thrown over her. 
One day, on being lectured on the subject, she 
rushed to the apartments of * the handsome 
Englishman,’ and telling her tale, declared she 
would never leave him. Mr Walpole, with his 
I superior inteUigence, cannot be justified. He 
should either have dismissed Mary Clement or 
married her. He did neither. The two took 
up house together—perhaps under an irregular 
engagement of mutual adherence, but without the 
sanction of legalised wedlock. The idea is that 
Mr Walpole only waited fosAis father’s death to 
effect a proper marriage with this young and 
attached being. Excuses of tliis kind, however, 
are valueless. He committed the egregious wrong 
of inflicting a stigma on the reputation of Mary 
Clement and her offspring. 

The pair had four children, three girls and a 
boy, and shortly after the birth of the last- 
mentioned, the kind-hearted and fiiithful Mary 
died. Edward Walpole was inconsolable. His 
tardy justice, now unavailing, as in all such 
cases, was punished with life-long regret To 
redeem his error as far as possible, he brought 
up the children with the greatest care, and gave 
them an education to fit them for the best 
society. 

It was some consolation to Sir Edward Walpole 
—^wbo procured lucrative,appointments under tlie 
crown, and was installed a Knight of the Bath 
in 1753—that his three daughters, Laura, Mai'ia, 
and Charlotte, possessed an extraordinary degree 
of beauty, besides having the advantage of a 
superior education and much natural intelligence. 
Under the auspices of their uncle, tlie Hon. 
Horace Walpole of Strawberry Hill, whom we 
shall by-and-by come to, these lovely young 
creatures were introduced to a brilliant society; 
their appearance everywhere causing no little 
sensation among members of aristocratic families 
in the metropolis. At first, looking to who was 
their mother, there was a little shyness in making 


beyond bis wits to depend on, he looked out their acquaintance, but this feeling soon gay© way 
for a seat in parliament, and employment in under profound sentiments of admiration. ,, was 
some public office. Considering he was a eon of a tribute not only to beauty but to goodnfipi. 

Sir Robert Walpole, toeare was little doubt of his After some hesitation, and only with a fear that 
BUCCW 18 . While meditating pn his prospects, he some younger man might carry off the prize, tho 
took a lodgtog ™ house in Pall-Mall, in the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Keppel, brother to tho 
ground-floor of which was carried on the business { Earl of Albemarle, asked Laura, the eldest of tho 


of a tailor named Rennie, famed for making boys’ beauties, in marriage ; and the father having no 
dresses. To reach the h^d^er floors, it was neces- objections, he was accepted. Horace Walpole says 
sary to pass through the tmloris shop, where sat in one of his letters: * I have forgot tp tell 
Clbment, a female apprentice, remarkable you of a wedding iu our family j my brother’s 
for hmr assidiuty and good looks, Mary attracted eldest daughter is to be roamed to-mosrow to 
the attetion of Inward Walpole, and without any Lord Albelnatle’s third brother, a canon of 





CURIOSITIES OF THE PEERAGE. 


Windsor. We are very happy with the match. 
The bride is very agreeable, sensible, and good; 
not s& handsome as her sister. . . It is the second, 
Maria, who ij beauty itsel£ Her face, bloom, eyes, 
hair, teeth, and person are perfect. She has a 
great "deal of wit and vivacity, with perfect 
modesty.' Laura received no title by her mar¬ 
riage ; but she had the satisfaction of seeing her 
husband promoted to be Bishop of Exeter, and as 
his wife there was no obstacle to her being pre -1 
sented at court—an honour still denied to her 
two sisters. 

The marriage of Laura was a good beginning. 
She was kindly received by the sisters of the 
Earl of Albemarle, and the alliance materially 
helped the prospect of an advantageous marriage 
for Maria and Charlotte. The lovely Maria Wal¬ 
pole was not long in receiving an offer not to be 
refused. She was sought by Jame^ second Earl of 
Waldegrave, a member of the privy-council, and 
Knight of the Garter. The Earl was forty* four 
years of age, which wS^a trifle too old ; but as he 
was estimable in character and manners, and as 
Earls are not to be had every day, Maria accepted 
the offer, and in 1759 she became Countess of 
Waldegrave. It is pleasing to know that Maria 
made an excellent wife. She had three daughters. 
Sad to say, her husband the Earl wtis smitten by 
small-pox. During his illness, and when dread¬ 
fully disfigured, the Countess, from a high sense of 
duty, and careless of her own life, attended him 
with the most affectionate solicitude. Neither her 
attentions nor the best medical skill could save 
him. Lord Wsildegrave died in April 1763. 

A few days after the Earl's decease, Horace 
Walpole visited his bereaved niece, and he thus 
■writes regarding her : ‘ I found Ijady Waldegrave 
at my brother’s ; she weeps without ceasing, and 
talks of his virtues and goodness to her in a 
manner that distracts one.' To divert her thoughts, 
Horace brought his niece to Strawberry HilL 
Here she was cheered up a little ; and in dutifully 
attending to lusr three daughter, one of them an 
infant, her spirits gradually recovered. 

More than a year elapsed before the Countess- 
Do wagt^r of Waldegrave ventured into society, and 
only then because society was anxious to ha'V’e lier. 
On reappearing, she was thought to be more beau¬ 
tiful than ever. The highest in the land were 
desirous to seek her as a wife. Among the train 
of her rejected suitors was the Duke of Portland. 
In about three years from entering on her widow¬ 
hood, she relented in her obstinacy. She accepted 
the offer of His Royal Highness William-Heury, 
Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh, brother of 
George III.; and by this second alliance, in 1766, 
she wa*'^ once incorporated with the royal family 
—a verf Itrange tom in the wheel of fortune for 
the daughter of the tailor’s apprentice, Mary 
Clement; but quite deserved o-s regards character 
and conduct. By this second marriage, the 
Duchess had a son and daughter. The son, 
William-Frederick, became second Duke of Glou¬ 
cester and Edinburgh, was a field-marshal in the 
army, and died without issue in 1834 The 
daughter, SopUia-Matilda, was appointed ranger of 
Greenwich Park, and died as lately as 1844' The 
three daughters of the Duchess by her first hus¬ 
band had all a brilliant career. Eliza|)eth-Laura, 
the eldest, was married to her cousin, George, 


fourth Eaxl of Waldegrave; the second, Charlol^ 
Maria, was married to George, Duke of Grafton $ 
and the third, Anna-Horatia, was married to L<^ 
Hugh Seymour. 

(jnarlotte, the youngest of Sir Edward Walpole's 
daughters, had also her share of good fortune. 
She was married to Lionel, Lord Huntingtower, 

I eldest son of the third Earl of Dysart. As the- 
Earl happened to be an odd and somewhat miserly 
person, tWe were certain drawbacks' to the alli¬ 
ance. Charlotte very sensibly made the best of 
things, put up with the old man’s humours; and 
at his death, she became Countess of Dysart, in 
which position she lived happily for a number of 
years, and died without issue in 1788. 

There,is one of Sir Edward Walpole’s children 
still to be accounted far. This was his son Edward, 
who entered the army, and greatly distinguished 
himself by his gallantry as an officer on foreign 
service. He attained the rank of Colonel. Horace 
Walpole gives an anecdote of his acuteness. When 
in command of a small party in the expedition to 
the siege of St Maloes, they overtook an old man, 
to whom they offered quarter, bidding him lay’ 
down his arms. He replied, they were English— 


the enemies of his king and country; that he 
hated them, and would rather be killed. Walpole 
hesitated a moment, and then said : ‘I see you' 
are a brave fellow, and don’t fear death; but very 
likely you fear a beating—^if you don’t lay down 
your arms this instant, my men shall drub you 
as long as they can stand over you.’' The fellow 
directly threw down his arms in a passion. The 
Duke of Idarlborough spoke of this as the only 
clever action in their whole exploit. 

Sir Edward Walpole, the father of these 
children, never married. Till the last he con¬ 
secrated himself to the memory of the iU-faled 
Mary Clement, who from her affection had sacri¬ 
ficed everything for him. From an anecdote that 
has been recorded of Sir Edward, he appears to 
have been a man of generous impulses. When 
Roubiliac, the eminent French sculptor, settled 
in London about 1743, he had few friends to 
encourage him, and sometimes ho almost despaired 
of success. One evening, on walking out to take 
the air, he accidentally found a pocket-book con¬ 
taining a considerable number of bank-notes, 
and some papers apparently of consequence to 
the unknown owner. Immediately he advertised 
what he had found and gave his address. The 
owner of the pocket-book proved to be Sir Edward 
WaljMjle, who had lost it in returning from Vaux- 
hall Gardens. On calling to reclaim his property, 
he was so much pleased with Roubiliac’s honesfy, 
his gentlemanly manners, and his skill as an 
artist, that he forthwith exerted himself to make 
the sculptor known. He introduced him to per¬ 
sons of influence ; and from that time Roubilmc’s 
fortune was made. He was employed to execute 
ttie monuments of John, second Duke of Argyll, 
and of Handel, in Westminster Abbey; the statue 
of Shakspeare iii the British Museum j and what 
we esteem to have been his greatest work of art' 
—wo might almost say the finest thing of the 
kind in Great Britain—the sitting figure in marble 
of Duncan Forbes of Culloden, Rpesideat of the 
Court of Session, in the Patliammit House, 
burgh. On looking at that ifiarvdlous flgtira^ 10' 
true to nature, jet so tasteful, and significaat 
the highest.,order of genius, let the spectator 










Sail of Orfovd, And at his 
d^dth Hi o^jr son, Qeorae^ who became third 
lEbili Qf9t|^ ««a rtnlortnnate ia finding that his 
astale iHiik warwhelm^ with the tnor^^ and 
OthH ohSigatioiis of his father and grandfather. 


ib V HieideataJk fiad- «tyl«d ^ hi^ to |«a «i»otio» and 

ISdaard W<d|«de, dacoratl^ nny almoatjw naid to ‘lui?e lumra toe 
Boh^ Wa Wainol^ prindoalt^nnatioa oflualongi^^ « 


Be^idei ^mnuag ^ti mtumloti ^th pleloiAi, 
statues, ahd anti(jtte cariosities,, he JfddeC to It a 
small private printing estahlishment, in vdiich, 
with hired assistance, he printed, partly for pnvate 
distribution, his literary works iaige and s mall . 


Ittfetoad of endeavonring to economise and pay off from a easuai im Hes^ to a volume. Books 
dtoto, he added to his difficulties by patronising executed at the btrawbeny Hill preift were eagerly 
>toe torf, and making the most ridiculous beta, sought after, and now ore highly prized when they 
In 1756^ Horace Walpole writes of this hopeful happen to appear at public salea In 1768 he 
nephew: * My Lord Rockingham and my nephew, published his * Catalogue of Royal and Noble 


nephew: * My Lord Rockingham and my nephew, published 
Lord Oiford, nave made a match of five hundred Authors.' 
pounds, between five turkeys and five geese to romance 
run from Norwich to London.’ These costly Mother,’ ‘ 
iieaks, and the embarrassments into which he Doubts oi 
sonk, caused much distress in the family. The work me 
beautifully laid-out grounds at Houghton became value, 
a scene of neglect and desolation; the mansion The pei 
was in a state of decay, and thousands of pounds his Letter 
would have been required to put it in order. The after his 
only articles in good preservation were the pictures, castic, and 
To avert the impending ruin of the possessor, from the 1: 
these were sold to the Empress of Russia for forty characters 
thousand pounda We may safely aver that had the eightei 


published his 'Catalc^ue of Royal and Noble 
Authors.’ Thie was followed by his popular 
romance ‘ The Castle of Otranto,’ ‘ The Mysterious 
Mother,’ ‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ and the ‘Historic 
Doubts on toe Life and Reign of Richard a 
work more paradoxical than of any hiatoricdi 
valua 

The permanent fame of Horace Walpole rests on 
his Letters, which were collected and published 
after his decease. Often frivolous, unduly sar¬ 
castic, and gossiping, they art deeply interesting, 
from toe li^t thrown on the manners and public 
characters at the middle and in the second half of 
toe eighteenth century. The toil in writing those 


the collection been offered for sale in the present letters must have been immense, and was attended 
day it would have brought six times the amount, with no other gratification than that of communi- 
In the midst of distractions chiefly incurred by eating news and humorous remarks to acquaint- 
bis own folly, Earl George died in 1791, un- ances. Such letters could not have been produced 


ances. Such letters could not have been produced 
married. His title and estates would naturally but for the writer’s extensive ac<iuaintance8hi}) in 
have devolved on his uncle, Sir Edward, whose fashionable circle.s. Members of the royal family, 
beantiful daughters we have been speaking of; dukes, earls, and ladies of every degree in tlie 
but Sir Edward was no more, and toe honours peera^, came to visit him an«l see his wonderful 
and property of the family fell to the lot of tlie villa Some spent a whole day with him, others 

third son of the first Earl of Orford, namely, the only a few hours. The flow of pleasantries was 

Hon. Horace Walpole of Strawberry Hill, the wit, continuous. In June 1759, he writes: ‘ Strawberry 
the antiquary, the man of letters, who had kept Hill is grown a perfect Paphos; it is the land 
fashionable society in a state of pleasurable ex- of beauties. On Wednesday, the Diiches«es of 
oitement for more than half a century. He was Hamilton and Richmond, and Lady Aileabury, 
BOW fourth Earl of Orford, The unexpected dined there. There never was so pretty a sight as 

honours came rather late in toe day. Horace to see them all three sitting in the shell.’ The 

was bom in 1717, and now in 1791, he w-as an shell was a rustic bower, in the form of a concave 
old bachelor, in the seventy-fifth year of his age bivalve, prettily fitted up with seats to command 
—still facetious and able to pop about, but with the admiration of tlie lieenties who honoured it 
the spring of life gone. with their graceful figures. On the occasion of 

Like his father, toe great prime-minister, Horace such visits, Horace had an opportunity of exhibit- 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and to judge ing the refined gallantry of which he w as a 
from his writings, he was a ready, if not an proficient. 

accomplished classical scholar. Alter finishing For many of his anecdotes he was not a little 
his education, he travelled abroad for some years, indebted to ladies of somewhat advanced years, 
principally in Italy, where he revelled in museums, w'ho in their more youthful days had flourished at 


churches, picture-calleries, and ruins, and acquired court in the reigns of George 1. and Geoige II., 
those tastes for which he afterwaids became well and who were acceptable visitors at Htrawberry 
known. He retoroed to England in 1741, and had Hill. The most notable of these female acquaint- 
a seat in parliament j but he had no taste for ances appears to have been Lady Suffolk, a great 
politics, and never took any part in public life, sufferer from gout, but notwithstanding her in- 
ws lather procured for him the places of usher of firmities, she was lively and communicative. She 
the receipt of the Exchequer, CfomptroUer of the possessed amusing reminiscences of Queen Anne, 
Great Roll, and Keepr of the foreign receipts, and of Sophia, Electress of Hanover, who fully 
These placM were a kind of sinecures, and besides expected to be Queen of England, and would have 
affording means, left time for learned and artistic been so had she lived three months longer, her 
leisure. Cowpratively at his ease, Horace thought much-coveted inheritance passing at her decease 
only of spending existence i^reeably. Looking to her son George. At toe death of L^y Suffolk 
about for a spot on which he could settle down in X767. Horace Walpole was deprived of a most 
and carry out his fancies, he selected a patch of agreeable friend, who had made many hours pass 
^und near Twickenham, on the banks of the cneetfully. 

Thames, and therefore within an easy distance of One of his amusements consisted in shewing his 
th« metroplk On the ground, which he pur- printing-office to those who had never seen any 
chahid in 1747, there stood a plain cottage. This topographic establishment. When he expected 
he phlled down, and built his famous Gotoic villa, lemaie visitors of this kind, he was ready to 
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Ytstma XOSD JEtBim 


them hy {iiinati:^ « !!i^ 

t^eif vrt end hmvty. Ih oiiei d! hie lettm hii 
«ay#: ‘Toother dey my Ja/iy BodiJbrt, Lady 
Townshend,, I^n &and, and the Knkbt of the 
Qarter, dined here, and were camea into the 
printin0*office to see the man print There were 
•ome iinee ready whicn he took oft X 

gave Uiem to Lady Townehend; here they 

I 

THE ritKSs srxaxs. 

IVom me wits and poets their glory obtain ; 

Without me their wit end their verses were vain. 

Stop, Townshend, and let me but print what you 

•ay; 

You the fame I on othera b«rtow, will repay.’ 

One of Horace’s correspondents was Sir Horace 
Mann, English minister at Florence, to whom 
many of his letters are addressed. A more special 
friend was George Augustus Selwyn, a man of 
good family, and a simrkling wit about town. 
Selwyn had some enrions and antagonistic idio¬ 
syncrasies. He was passionately fond of children, 
and as passionately fond of witnessing executiona 
His mind, we are told, was sometimes so absorbed 
by the cerenmnies of capital punishment^ that on 
going to a dentist he chose to give the signal for 
pulling out the tooth by dropping his handker¬ 
chief. When Damiens was condemned to be 
tortured and broken on the wheel at Paris for 
attempting to stab Louis XV., 1757, Selwyn went 
oft' to France to enjoy the spectacle. According 
to the anecdote, in attempting to get too near the 
scaffold, Selwyn was at first repulsed by one of 
tlic executioners ; but having informed the person 
that he had made the journey from Loudon solely 
with a view to be present at the punishment and 
death of Damiens, the man immediately caused 
the people to make way, exclaiming at the same 
time to give place to lifonsieur, who was an ama¬ 


teur from England. Worn out with gout and 
drojisy, Selwyn died in 1791, and is lamented by 
Walpole as his oldest aci^amtance. 

On several occasions, Horace Walpole visited 
Paris, and became acquainted with members of its 
brilliant society, as well as English residents; 
among these was David Hume, with whom he 
afterwanis kept up a correspondence. The utterly 
depraved condition of French society did not 
escape Walpole’s shrewd observation, and thirty 
years before the event, he perceived the brewing 
of a storm that would overwhelm society. In his 
old days, when confined by gout and other ail¬ 
ments to Strawberry Hill, he experienced the usual 
feelings of men wno outlive tlieir early friends. 
His liorae, too, was rendered uncomfortable by the 
shoals of people who latterly canm to see it. 
To modify the annoyance, he issued tickets of 
admission ; still, with this and other devices, he 
felt that the vast trouble he h.ad taken to render 
his house a treasure of art, had brought,on himself 
the character of a showman, when he w'os least 
able to receive his guests with urbanity. 

The death of his nephew, Geoige, which made 
him Earl of Orford, was a fresh torture, for there 
were endless business letters to be rea^ and written, 
statements of leases and mortgages to be considered, 
for all which the new dignity was no compensa¬ 
tion. He became a fretful valetudinarian, and 
removing to London, he died on the 2d March 
1797. The fate of his dearly cherished»Strawberry 
Hill was very sorrowful. All its treasures of art 


dii^poMd d V auction, the saX« 

• By the deocise of Horace, foarth Earl of 
the earldoim according to the limitation, wiS 
extinct. Srill there were hononrs in t^e family. 
Horatio, hiotber of Sir Robert Walpole, a diplomL 
tist Of the fiist class, had ^ .X7fi6 created 
Baron Walpole of Wolterton, which dignity was 
inherited his 80 % Horatio, as second Paron. 
This Horatio was alive when his first-cousin, 
Horace, died in 1707; and to him passed the 
Barony of Walpole of Walpol^ that had been 
granted to Robert, second Earl of Orford. In hit 
favour, the earldom was revived by a new patent 
in 1806, when he was created Earl of Orford ; and 
bis accumulated honours are now enjoyed by his 
descendant. In the male line, there is no one to 
claim descent from the great Sir Robert Walpole. 
It is otherwise in the female branch. From one 
of his daughters, his direct descendant is the 
present Marquis of Cholmondeley, who may there¬ 
fore claim to be the lineal representative of the 
great Prime-Minister. w. c. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

HUGH ASHTON’S NEW ABODE. 

of a sort, waiting for 
say if your name’s 


CHAPTER VII. 

‘There’s a conveyance— 
you, I reckon —that's to 


Ashton,’ said the porter at the railway station of 
Peneath, the nearest halting-place upon the iron 
road for visitors to Treport Very few passengers 
had alighted at Peneath during the brief stoppage 
of the train: merely some three or four mining 
folks, pale-faced and gaunt; a preacher in rusty 
black, and carrying his own luggage in the shape 
of an emaciated valise; and two farmers’ wives 
returning from the weekly sale of their butter 
and eggs at some market-town. Only these and 
Hugh Ashton. 

‘ Here be your passenger, ’Nezer!’ called out 
the porter, when Hugh had assented to his owner¬ 
ship of the name. ‘Look sharp, my lad; ’cause 
I Ve got to get them empty wagons into a siding 
afore the Kittlebury express comes by. Quick’s 
the word.’ 

The person addressed by this singular appella¬ 
tion, and who had been standing, with averted 
face, beside a nondescript vehicle, something 
between cart and gig, drawn by a rough pony, 
now came shambling forward, and gave a nasty 
twitch to the battered tarpaulin hat M'hich he 
wore slouched down over his shaggy brows. He 
was of dwarfish stature, broad but misshapen; 
and his clumsy body was surmounted by a huge 
head, crowned by a fell of red hair, coarse enough 
and long enough for the mane of a horse. Close 
behind this unprepossessing personage came a fine 
dog of the Newfoundland breed, handsome, vigo¬ 
rous, and well cared for. 

‘You’re Master Ashton? I’m Cap’en Trawl’s 
serving-lad, sent with the Cap’en’s compl&nente, 
to drive the gig that’s to fetch ye down to 
Treport. The W be youm, I guess, and the bag 
—nothing more? All right then,’ added the 
dwarf, as after lifting Huglji’s luggage into the 
nondescript vehicle, he scrambled to his perch, 
and clutched the reins in his bony hand, signin,“ 
at the samq time to the young man to seat him» ‘ 


m 






CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


laendo Tkoto wan no need to use tke wtiip. watched the great Newfoundland bounding along 
A ehnil ohin^ the of a bird nuffioed tihe rtrip of smooth tuzf that lined the road. 
to start tiJ» 'tSHM^nony at a fast teotj and off ‘Wrong you aae, mastw,’ Ruckled Ihe dlWwf. 
IIm, eiuhMm along one of tibe smooth ‘Heptomebo raydog ja^I ttMt pjixt wlth him 


«Wt Mm to right and left; at Bve gc^a sovemgas, ai^ fiya to the badfc of 
JIlm'mmM inilKMland stretching far away, and that, a tourhit gentleman offered me tM| aummar* 
^ iwy^wgidift d here and there 1^ croft and pasture; tide for Nep; and when he found I wouldn’t aell 
bleak hillside, strew'n with etones and the dog, he got angry, and called I a fool for my 
fton^foombed with holes, each one the adit of an paina But 1 knowed better. Where’d you find 
mine; at the green glens, where tinkling a friend as true as Nepf Sbcpect you can swim, 
aitaraams ran down past mill and orchard; mid at master V 

•the wattled hams and white farmhouses that ‘ Yes; I can swim,’ waswered Hugh with rather 
nestled in nooks sheltered from the sweeps sea- a sad smile. 

•wind. All the landscape was new to him, He ‘ You look like it,' smd 'Neser, with a half- 
was going to Treport, m compliance with I^ady envious, half-admiring glance at the stalwart fom 
Xarpent's offer oi the command of a coasting of his companion. ‘ 1 can’t; and when I miss^ 

' steamer. The Dowagw, imperatively kind as my footing and fell into tra foot of water in 
usual, had written to inform Hugh Ashton that «^nay-pool there, I’d never have got out alive but 
she had made arrangements for his being received lor Neix I begged him from Lord Bodmin’s 
as a lodger beneath the roof of a certain superan- gamekeeper, when he war a pup; and they war 
nnated merchant captain. Trawl by name, who goin’ to drownd him, to save tronule, my lord bein’ 
inhabited a pretty little bouse in the outskirts of away, and no demand for that kind o’ dog in those 
the tiny town. Captain Trawl’s gig it was, writh parts; and I suppose Neptune thought one good 
Captain Trawl’s pony in the shafts, in which Hugh turn deserved another. I left inland because 
was now l^ing whisked seawards from the railway farmer wouldn’t let me keep Nep. “ I can’t have 
station. no more dogs about the place,” myB he ; “so either 

The talkative driver seemed ready to afford he hangs, or you tumble out, my lad.” Tumble 
any amount of information as to the spot whither out I did, and foote<l it to Treport; and Cap’cu 
Hugh was bound. ‘A tidy place 'Treport; a tidyish Trawl he be the best of men, and ho took me on, 

? lace that is; for it’s nothing to compare to and never grudged Nep his meat—There be the 
entarglo Churchtowm, where I was bom, sixteen sea! ’ he exclaimed as, suddenly between two bills, 
mile away, round the Head.—Yes; they call me the silvery stretch of illimitable ocean came in 


'Nezer. Hard, I say, to lie shortened o’ the best view; * and yon’s Treport; and Cap’en Trawl lives 
half of my name I was christened by; but I down there to the left among the trees that hide 
suppose folks thought Ebenezer too long a word the house, this side they do.’ 
to De tacked to such a chap as me,’ added the * And what’s that big house—some gentleman’s 
dwarf, resentfully. * 1'm a beachman, master.’ place, of course—high up on the cliff?’ asked 
‘A beachman, eh?’ returned Hugh, looking in Hugh, his heart throbbing capriciously as he pro- 
some perplexity at the queer figure beside him, pounded this very natural question, 
arrayed in semi-rustic, semi-nautical style, an old ‘That be Llosthuel-^tne Court—my Ijoily 


monkey-jacket, with its horn buttons, contrasting Larpent’s,’ answered 'Nezer, jerking the rein; and 
with j^peultural-lookiug gaiters and nailed boots. Hngh, as he knew that he was looking on the 
‘ Yes; by birth, that explained the dwarf, distant wall.s of the mansion beneath the roof of 
‘RegulM beachman. Not a chap on Pentargle which dwelt the beantiful young lady whom it 
yierdiead has had more of his family lost at sea had been his privilege so lately to rescue from 
than myself,’ he continued consequentially; ‘only,’ death, felt his cheeks bum, he knew not why, as 
■with a glance at his uneven shoulders, ‘ not bein’ the colour mounted unbidden to his face. Then 
& to go afloat myself, I was obliged to come down a twist in the road shut out Llosthuel from hio 
in the world, and go to farm-service inland, just sight; and the gig was soon jolting over the 
to earn mv bread, master.’ uneven pavement and through the narrow streets 


primitive import. 

m you had been, I suppose ? ’ said Hugh “Ashton Captain Trawl’s place of residence, when reach^, 
with a good-natured patience, that was not lost by its appearance more than justified the wisdom 
tipon the dwarf, for ’Nezeris tone became gentler as of the ‘Dowager’s choice. It was a pretty white- 
he replied : ‘ No; I didn’t, master. Farmers mostly walled cottage, overgrown with blo8.somed creepers, 
be a mean lot, and close-fisted to boot—^not like us and standing in a garden, where the myrtle, the 
free fishery And I was main glad when I was fuchsia, and the geranium grew with a luxuriance 
took on to serve old Cap’en Trawl, that lives so which findp no parallel within, the limits of the 
close to the sea you ewa smell the blue water^ and four seas, save in that warm wet climate of South 
make myself useful sorter-ways. Tliis be gig to- Cornwall. Behind it were an orchard and a 
day,’ he added with a grin; ‘but it'll be cart again meadow and a miniature farm-yard; and altogether 
come Friday, when I has to take the pigs over to it was evident that the lines of this veteran of 
Loncetettcr Market We just changes the seats,' the deep, in the evening of his life, had fallen in 
he explained proudly, as he |minted out to his pleasant places. The drowsy hum of bees and the 
pSAsenger the ingenious construction of the service- soft cooing of pigeons reacned Hugh’s ear as he 
aMe vehicle of which he was Jehu; * and there alighted, oddly mingling with the wash of the 
you are.* waves and the rattle of rae pebbles on the beach, 

‘And that is Captain Trawl's dog, I suppose ? but some score or two of yards away. Captain 
—and a fine dog too,’ remarked Hfigh, as he Trawl himself, a brass-bound telescope tucked 


8 you naa oeen, l suppose i * saw tiugn Asnton | uaptam i rawi s piace oi resiaenre, wnen reaenqp, 
rith a good-natured patience, that was not lost by its appearance more than justified the wisdom 
ipon the dwarf, for ’NezeFs tone became gentler as of the ‘DowageFs choice. It was a pretty white- 
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uoder iliis left and a glazed hat crowning 
his thin gmf liain, came fn^ly forward to the 
garden-gate to greet liw attest 

* Yon 're welootne, «. Ai^o% im any liady 
htapm^a She holding 
handy the hack^>(^ deecnnt^ mih.. ead 

ineffiiceahle pui^deeeary irate thninb 

to the foniih flngen - * Or Qa$]^n iuihte, l 

•honM aayy since ^ caadte«l you 

aa ducfer of the Wmt 0 m Jiaidy and 4 deenat 
caai^ ahe ici, for one of yonr newfaisgled tea-kettle 
eteamera. Yon ’ll find -yoni room ready, and 
sapper too presently/ 

Meah returned the friendly gimp of the did 
man’s nandy acknowled^g to himself that he was 
foxtonate, to all {mpeaiance, both in his landlord 
and the place of his abc^. Captain Trawl’s 
fdnner calling would have been guessed by the 
most unperceptive of observer^ in any Northamp¬ 
tonshire town or Leicestershire village, where a 
sailor was as much out of place as a Bedouin Arab 
would have been. He was a rough but kindly 
old fellow, with the voice and somewhat of the 
gait of an amiable bear; and his reception of the 
newcomer left little to be desired. 

‘ A glass of ale or cider, or a nip of rum, before 
supper?’ he asked,—‘Well, well; perhaps you’re 
right. Anotlier hand-slxake, though, will do no 
harm, since, Captain Ashton, I begin to like you 
for your own sake. I don’t, as a general habit, 
take in lodgers here, but I couldn’t refuse my lady 
up at the Court. But for her, I’d not have kept 
this snug roof over my head and Bose’s head, in 
ray old days, I was among a precious set of 
London land-sharks, who had pouched my hard 
savings I was fool enough to invest in one of 
their grand schemes ; and it would have gone hard 
with old Job Trawl but for my lady and my 
lady’s lawyers. They brought those smooth-spoken 
cormorants to reason, they did. And if a dog 
came to my door in Lady Larpcnt’s name,’ added 
the old seaman naively ‘ he’d be welcome to the 
best 1 ’ve got’ 

Hugh’s room turned out to be one of those 
quaint enjoyable rooms, low-ceiled, lavender- 
scented, with the whitest of walls, and the most 
diamond-paiied of windows, exquisitely clean, and 
luxuriously homely, such as we look upon as 
essentially English, but which arc growing scarce 
.even in rural England now. The scent of the 
myrtiss and old-world roses came floating in at 
the open window, and the linen was white and 
fair, as though it had been woven and bleached 
by fairies in the moon-kissed dew. So was Bose 
Trawl, the old Captain’s grand-daughter, white 
and fair; quite a lady to look upon, Hugh 
thought, as she came forward to give her hand 
to the stranger guest, a little timidly. Some of 
’Nezer’s garrulity had related to Bose, and Hugh 
was prepiired to expect a pretty girl but a vulgar 
beautv, like a cabbage-rose metamofphosed into 
the shape of a young woman. What ne saw was 
a fair slender maiden with wistful large eyes and 
superb hair like a golden coil about her head. 

‘ My only boy,’ said the old captain grufily over 
his pipe, w’hen supper was over, and the great 
lamp lit, and the two men were left alone together, 
‘got lost, Cape-Hom-way. Carried stunsails, I 
expect, trusting to the beauty of the day—just as 
if the‘beauty of the day didn’t alwaj^ spoil down 
there! ’Twasn’t Will’s foulk He was first-officer. 


ndt captain. And X mind ^e captain 
brisk seaman, bnt te ranch given to trust in iotiCi 
Aisybow. he left me this baby-^1 to look 
land to no my heat Jo®. : His youn^ wi£e, ;|»^ 

Any readier who: hra hed expmenee of Ute 
kind of man on jpictiire Wltat Captain TrawTe 
paiiottiv. wendmita of a sh^^ 

moked like—-the qneec arntr^tances, the snnuness, 
the cleanliness, the lockers let into the wall, the 
hxass-hilted enuasses crossed over the lohlnmw- 
piece, heavy wiiii Sooth Sea shells and htam-lte 
masses of white coxal tern the l’a>n&o*^o 
the shields, the axes, Hie cdd-looking stafled fidh 
and feathers and gourds hanging 1^ nails from the 
walk All was neat, bright, aim shining, teem the 
kettle on the hob to we glossy coat of the cat 
that purred contentedly before the ‘spark of fire* 
which the Captain’s rheumatics rendered necessary 
after sundown. ^ 

A sturdier, an honester, or a meeker man than 
Captain Job Trawl, who bad been round and round 
the world, and who had simmered in the sun or 
shivered in the cold of nearly every part of our 
globe’s surface, it would be hard to find. A 
merchant sailor always, first apprentice, next before 
the mast, presently mate, and then captain, he had 
sailed, and he had fought—as the Malay pirate’s 
sword-cut across his hand testified—but he had 
kept the same simplicity of heart, child-like feith, 
and manly shrewdness, from first to last He 
was to be seen every Sunday in the scantily 
attended parish church—scantily attended because 
the steaming chapels were thronged—just as ho 
had been when a chubby boy, before he went to 
sea. He farmed a bit, and lived partly on his 
hard-won savings or the interest of them, and waa 
in a quiet way a personage at Trepork 

‘ I like ye, lad! ’ he said once or twice, frankly 
enough, to Hugh during their talk. ‘ I oegan to 
fear, to tell you the truth, more than once that 
my lady yonder had made a mistake about the 
Western Maid. But you are a seaman ! ’ 

‘Of a sort, I am,’.answered Hugh modestly. 
‘Not to compare with your experience, thougn, 
Captain Trawf.' 

‘ But the queerest thing of it seems to me, as I 
look at you,’ said the superannuated skipper, ‘ that 
you look a gentleman too.’ 

‘ That can hardly be ! ’ answered Hugh Ashton 
with a laugh. 

‘ Well, it may be that my old eyes are getting 
dim,’ rejoined the elder mariner; ‘ but anyhow, 
you seem a fine young fellow, Captain Ashton; i 
and I wish you luck of your early promotion and 
your fair start in life. My lady’s good-will is 
worth having. And you ’ll not have long to wait i 
before you get afloat as commander of the Western { 
Maid. The watchers have been out these font i 
days on everv height from Start to Deadman’s.’ 

‘The watcliers ?’ inquired Hugh. 

‘For the pilchard-lishery,’ explained Captain 
Trawl. ‘ You’re a stranger here ; but most likely 
you have heard that this is our chie_f harvest, here 
along the Cornish coast, the catching pf the fidi 
that are to go, in keg and firkin and hothead, out 
to Spain and Portugal and Italy, and wherever 
them good Catholics tell their b^s. I ’ve seen 
our Cornish pilchards out Buenos-Ayres-way and 
at Bio. We don’t sell ’em, except formgn. And the 
Western l^aid will be wanted to help in HiooHng 
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n«t8 mod hsaUng aeines when the eho&ls 

come in. Dep^ .npcm it, she’s lying with fires 
hsnked, and a on her cable, r^y for the 

ngnal, mul Long Michael the mate in a worry. 

here’-rias a heavy step came up'the garden* 
wdik**** here si Xsmg Micbam 1’ 

TB® STOEY OF THE (EVIL SERVICiE 
‘WRITERS.’ 

YJr till quite recently little was definitely known 
of the condition of a class of oar pnblic servants 
termed ‘writers,’ except that they had for a long 
Hme past been endeavouring to enlist on their 
aide the sympathies of the community. 

Who and what these writers are is a question 
which has now become of interest to the general 
public, and though we have already had occasion 
to refer to them in an article on the ‘Civil 
Service,’ published in our June number, we think 
it right to place before our readers a further notice 
ci what seems still to be an unsolved problem. 

It was as late as the year 1866 that the Civil 
Service writers made their appearance as a dis¬ 
tinct class; but for many years previous to this, 
several of the laige public departments hod been 
in the habit of employing men temporarily to 
meet an unexpected pressure of work. These 
persons were either hired from the law-stationers 
outside, and were sent away again when the 
occasion for which their services were required no 

K r existed ; or else certain so-called‘temporary ’ 

I on a simdl fixed salary were added to tne 
establishment and absorbed into it as vacancies 
occurred. 

The law-stationers lent their men to the 
government at the commencement of this system 
for eigbteenpence per hour, of which the clerks 
them^lves were paid one shilling; bat by degrees 
the amount dwindled down to the latter sura, out 
of which the law-stationer could only give his 
men ninepence per hoar. .This state of tilings 
of coturse led to great discontent, and the govern¬ 
ment of the day, to cat the matter short, decided 
upon letting the departments employ their own 
writers on certain recognised conditions. I 

A system was accor^ngly introduced into the | 
Adraimty by Mr CSiilders in the year 1866, by ! 
which a da^ of writers was appointed under! 
T^alations which provided a salary of six shillings 
and sixpence per diem, increasing yearly by the 
snm of sixpence per day until a maximum of nine 
shillings and sixpence was attained. In addition 
to this they were ^granted certain privileges in 
the way of holidays and sick-leave; and were 
on retirement to receive compensation in lien of 
pennon, at the rate of a month’s pay for every 
year’s service, not exceeding twelve mouths’ pay 
on the whede. 

The writers were engaged ostensibly to do 
the routine, or whsd it is the fashion to term the 
‘mete meebanical’ work of the department; but 
from tim moment of their entering upcm their 
dnties it was found impossible to draw a line 
between tine different kinds of work, and the 
coQseqn^oe was that they were employed upon 
the ^inary work of tiie various omces, side 
hy ride witn men who were renjiving series 
voiying £mm two hundred to six humlred 


pounds a year for doit^ the same work as them¬ 
selves. The writers conld scarcely be hlamed for 
looking upon this as a hardship, and the more so^ 
as in many cases the clerks who were receiving 
these high salaries for doing tite sifihe work as 
themselves had never pasi^ a Civil Sesvice 
examination, whereas the new class had been 
obliged to do so. 

The new system however, woriced pretty 
smoothly in the Admiralty for some time, nntil 
the (Commissioners of Customs, seeing how well 
and economically it acted, also applied to the 
Treasury for permission to employ its own writers, 
and received the requisite authority. The Customs 
has always been conducted on a cheaper scale than 
the Admiralty; and it was found, on the Regula¬ 
tions for tlie Appointment of Writers to the 
Costoms being issued, that the minimnm imd 
maximum salary or wages was to be a shilling 
per day less than the Admiralty scale, and the 
increment threepence per day per annum instead 
of sixpence. Beside this, there was absolutely 
nothing in the way of sick-leave or holidays, 
though the compensation on retirement was 
retained. 

In spite of these defects however, in the 
Customs Regulations, the department soon ob¬ 
tained a respectable set of men; indeed as a 
matter of fact, we believe there are certain persons 
in the world who would be happy to serve the 
State for nothing, for the honour of belonging to 
the government service ! Be that as it may, the 
authorities were not long in seeing that it was 
possible to work the public departments in a 
much cheaper manner t^n had hitherto been the 
case, and measures were accordingly taken for 
effecting this change in the administration of the 
Civil Service. This was micomplished by an 
Order in Council signed by the Queen at Balmoral 
on the 4th June 1870. 

Witli a stroke of the pen the government 
authorities took away from the writers everything 
which had been accorded them in tlie Regulations 
already mentioned, and placed them in the same 
category with a new class of writers which the 
same stroke of the pen had created, and who were 
to serve the state in any department on a dead- 
level pittance of tenpence per hour, with no 
increase, no holidays, no sick-pay, no pension or 
compensation on discliarge, no claim to the estab-. 
lishment, and in fact, no tenure of office whatever. 
The result of this measure was the immediate com¬ 
mencement of an agitation which perhaps has had 
no parallel in our times. The writers were at first 
astounded when i-hey found their meagre pay so 
suddenly reduced, and all their advantages taken 
from them ; but their astonishment rapidly gave 
way to indignation, and they at once banded them¬ 
selves into an association for the purpose of using 
all legal means to obtain a restitution of their 
rights, and the improvement of the whole system 
under which all writers were appointed. 

This was without doubt one of the most re¬ 
markable Stations ever conducted, for not only 
was it carried ran for several years in a moderate 
manner and with an absence of that ranconr which 
is generally inseparable from political movements, 
bnt it won from all parties in the House of Com¬ 
mons a considerable measure of support ’Fhe 
writers were/ortunate enough to secure th4 sym¬ 
pathy and services of Mr Otway in Iheir cause. 
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and under hia generalship they eventually obtained 
the appointment of a select Committee of the House 
of Cbmmona to inquire into the whole matter. 
Amongst the members of this Committee were 
several of the present Cabinet Ministers, with Mr 
Otway as the chainnan; end after hearing evi¬ 
dence from the writers’ representatives, heads of 
departments, members of the government and 
others, the Committee reported that the writera 
had suflfered wrong and injustice in havinjg their 
pay reduced and their increments and privileges 
stopped; and recommended that they should be 
restored, and that a progressive rate of pay should 
bo adopted for all masses of writers throughout 
the service. 

The Committee were unanimous; and imnie- 
diately on the presentation of their Report, the 
regulations for the appointment of writers were 
withdrawn for revision. The hopes of the latter 
ran high ; and at the end of four months, a new 
set of regulations were issued, in which a few 
days’ holidays and sick-leave were granted, but 
so hedged about with restrictions as to be perfectly 
valueless, while not a single farthing was added 
to the pay.' The writers held an indignation 
meeting at the Westminster Palace Hotel, at 
which various members of parliament announced 
their intention of renewing the contest os soon os 
parliament reassembled. These intentions how¬ 
ever, were frustrated owing to the dissolution of 
parliament iu the spring of 1874, when a general 
election took place. 

When the new government (Conservative) came 
into office, they relegated all disagreeable questions 
onent the Civil Service to a Royal Commission. 
This Commission wit from April 1874 to February 
1870, wlien au Order in Council was published, 
bringing into operation a scheme for the division 
of the Civil Service of the f uture into two classes, 
au Upper and Lower Division ; and by which 
the writers were to be either absorbed into the 
Lower Division or discharged. 

As yet however, things have gone on wdth the 
writers much as they did before, a few of their 
number only having passed into the Lower 
Division by examination, while (owing to the 
limit i>lacea on the <ige) the remaiader still serve 
on the meagre wages of tenpcnce an hour. So 
long as meu of education can be got to work 
for so little, and be even thankful to get the 
work,, and so long as the supnly exceeds the de¬ 
mand, there is of course nolning to be said on 
the score of salary ; but in the case under con¬ 
sideration it is blit Just to the writers to remark 
that never at any time have more than a mere 
fraction of their number been employed on mere 


' mechanical w'ork,’ 


that their 


abilities and qualilications have been as freely 
used as those of the comparatively highly paid 
first-class clerk. 

An iastance w^as brought to the notice of the 
Commission in which a writer was actually the 
head of an important department, and not only 
signed letters and documents as such, but received 
official letters addressed to him by name. This 
writer, however, being one of the few whose age 
caine within the limit laid down by the Playfair 
Cummission, has been placed on the establishment, 
and is now in receipt of extra, or duty pay. Other 
writers* were engsiged iu drawing or drafting 
maps to scale for the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


sichusn; uid the Commissioners expresMd l^efr 
surprise and admiration at the excellence of the 
Specimens produced. These were not exceptionidt 
cases. But it was aU to no purpose. The ^teii 
were * left alone in their glory; ’ and what has 
been not inaptly termed the ‘ miseralde pittance 
of tenpence an hour ’ is still the wage. 

It is not surprising to learn, therefore, that after 
so many unsuccessful attempts to obtain a better 
position, and after being the object of two Parlia¬ 
mentary Committees and several Orders inOonncil, 
the writers should have at length lost heart and 
allowed their Association to collapse. Thev work 
on, however,* quietly and patiently, still hoping 
for a thorough revision of the ham terms under 
which they serve, and that Parliament and the 
press may yet induce the Government to reward 
m an adequate manner, their long years of falthfni 
and zealous service. 


THE ADVENTURES OP A LADY HELP. 

TOLP BY HEBSELF. 

CHAPTER I. 

I WELL remember the evening on which we three 
girls gathered -round the fire in our little sitting- 
room and decided that Fate had never meant us to 
pass our lives in obscurity. Our home was with 
our parents in the little village of Amblecombe, 
and the large old-fashioned house, dignified by 
the title of the Manor, had belonged to our family 
for years, or it may have been centuries; we did 
not care. I was the eldest, and had just pass^ 
my twenty-first birthday. Then there was Bessie, 
aged nineteen; and Clarice, who was only 
fifteen. It had been a dull wet day, which had 
not improved our tempers; and even now the 
rain dawied heavily against the windows, and the 
wind that blew over the sea howled dismaUy 
round the house. 

‘Well, did you hear any news in the villa^ 
to-day, Arnadine 1 ’ Bessie asked, throwing herself 
into an arm-chair after poking the fire. 

‘ Not any, unless you consider this news: flour 
has risen a shilling a sack since last month,’ 1 
replied with as much sarcasm as I could muster. 

* How disgusting 1 We know what that means,' 
said she with a hopeless shrug, ‘ No chance of our 
new dresses, much less of your ulster,’ 

‘ Oh, I have given up the thought of that luxury 
long ago,’ I answered, in n tone % which I meant 
to imply contempt for such things ; but I soon 
shewed that this was not the case by exclaiming: 

‘ I’ll tell you what it is; I ’ve made up iiiy mind I 
won’t stand this any longer; I have often threatened, 
now I mean to perform. Why, look at me! My 
knees are absolutely coming through this polonaise; 
and I do not possess a penny to buy a postage- 
stamp or a hair-pin; and yet—yet—Basil can have 
champagne at his lunch it he doesn’t feel quite the 
thing; and Henry must always wear dainty London* 
made shoes because he has such nice feet. Such, 
inconsistency is enough to drive one mad. You 
remember, Bessie, that you and I wore obliged to 
go to the Cliftons’ dance in thieJe shoes and glovea 
that had once been white. Well, if our fatfier is 
so poor as all that, we must just go out and work 
for ourselves. They will make a grand fuss; but 
that cannot be helped,’ Bessie* threw a fresh log of 
wood on the ample grate and looked contemplative. 

‘ What cqn we do, Arnadine ? That’s the ques-" 




^CHAMBMS’S 


tfem. mstiM itaMtIu fim I li»l» cfaadp&i; ‘And if yott do mA lilco Ut you em eojao 

nfei^i* ) V baok.^ 

Mm f m 1 iWi not4® ttmaW U &»loo 

teaflaniadoag. ^ miy 

i ' &tb«r to iam Batii httk imu isiistmU% luid 

' / * Heiiry iraitntgfor Bometduagto tnni 

three yoanger: hoye at wshooL No i I edU aot 
itolDirilbo do trhoa pi^ t&lka to him,’ moarked towi beck whea once I have etaited. 

my youngest nstm*. The following moining my hoaited eomuge atodc 


X 'ZutuTned indignantly. to be content at home. 1 told them it wae 

^No,no, Arnadinej you aare the eldmt, and must impossible; the monotony of niy life was too 

lead the way. Go on. Tell us what your plans trying; besides, I wished to be independent and 

are.^ have money of my own. They saw that I was 

I paused for a moment, to give due effect to obstinate; and in the end I extorted a most 
my words, and then proclaimed with an air of imwilling consent. 

the greatest pride: * I am going to be a Lady The next morning the expected letter arrived* 


HeW 

* What a mlendid idea I ’ ‘ What a pity you did 
not think oi it before/ said my two sisters in a 
breath. 

‘I saw an advertisement for a Lady Help in tbo 


It ran as follows: 


\ OxYoi!jrHorsE,t 
' ■EXsCStWirip Roau, 


KassnroTOsr. 


‘I saw an advertisempt for a Lady Help m tho | pQ^cr presents her compliments to Miss 

Standard ^day; that is what made me think of Danvers, and will be very pleased to en'age her 

uf ^ T jr%r%wi4-i-mvAi4 <T Kova OYvr^lion inv* if. anrl encili i . ’ -r ■» »*• e » *' iv r_. i At. - 


it/ I continued. ‘I have applied for it, and shall 
get an answer the day after to-morrow.’ 


services as Lady Help from the nineteenth of this 
month. In reply to Aliss Danvers’ inquiries as to 


<Havc you said anything about it to mother or , duties’Mrs Porter thinks it will be better to leave 

ftair’Ari T^ciaiP. v _ t ai __a. •ur*_ tv _i 


fether ? ’ asked Bessie. 
*Not yet’ 


such trifling details till they meet Miss Danvers’ 
chief occupation will be aHsistinc,' the Misses Porter 

• _• __ j1 j. X i, .. _ T 


*1 expect you will have hard work to carry Jq todets, as they go out into society a good 

your point j they may thmk it tn/ra deal’ 

^Never mind; beggars cannot be choosers,’ I 


replied sententiously. 

V T a_Y.*-_T_ T _Y . 1 * __• 


I must confess that my ardour was just a little 


I think I shall wait and see how you like it, j damped by this letter; there was an undertone of 


and then follow; for it would not do for us all 
to go off at once/ said Bessie. 

/^•a-r m . » Y a -.i 


ilebeianisra about it which I could not banish 
Tom m'y mind, and tho mental pictures it invoked 


* No ; of course not; besides, it is different with of the Porter family were not prepossessing, 
me. First, I 'am of age. Secondly, I have tliat When 1 shewed the letter to luy father, he said: 
five pounds which Aunt Sarah gave me two yearj. *It is just what J sboufd have expected fioni 
ago, which I have been keeping in the hopes of people who adopt the uiw of anj'thing so nunde- 

E aying a visit to London some day. Thirdly, 11 script as a Lady Help ; but I supjiose you inu.>-t 
ave the knack of turning my hand to any- go and see lor yourselt. You will be Ainadine 
thiim.' Hanvers and a lady wherever you go, and that 

* How funny it will be,’ said Clarice: ‘ what is all you have to boast of.’ 
will they call you, I wonder ? Miss Danvers or I changed my five-wund note and made a few 
Amodine, or perhaps Danvers. I should not like additions to my wardrobe, leaving myself about 
that.’ three pounds for the iounicy and for pocket-money. 

*Of course not/ I replied shortly, ‘But we As the day of my departure drew near, I could 
will not think of disagreeable things, Clarice. Run j not wholly rej^ress a feeling of sadness which 


for the paper, and I •will read you the advertise- crept over me at times, particulaiiy towards even- 
ment.’ ing ; for with all it? discomforts, petty vexations, 

Clarice ran off willingly, and returned in a few and daily trials, home was home, and I had not 


minutes 'with the Standard, from the columns of lived my twenty-one years w'lthout realising this, 
which I read aloud as follows: ‘ “ Wanted by a Even when, on rare occasions, I had been away 


‘ Certainly not,’ l^sie answered with on enthu- fire in Amblecombe Manor. On the last evening, 
fiaasm in which my spirit rejoiced. Bessie asked: * Do you think you will go to 

* I shall want you to lend me a few of your see Miss Stonaway when you arc in London, 
things, to set me going. Of course I can send Amie ?' 

... AXi* T i XA't m A A <«*>«•«* x.m>3 Iiaam amm ri i 


you Kime money for them when I get my 

pay/ 

‘ Tour w^s,’ 8U^:;ested Clarice. 

* You may call it what you like,’ I replied. 

* Shall you not bf jiwt a little mvty when the 
day comes ?’ asked Bessie. 


Miss Stonaway had been our governess for ten 
years; we were all very fond of her; and to her 
we owed the sound education we happily pos¬ 
sessed. 

‘ I do not think I shall go to her at first,’ 
I answered. ‘I have an idea that she will not 


‘Ysa ; I ehidl not like leaving you all. But approve of, the step I am taking. I wiU w^t and 
there will he my holidays of course.* . see how I get on. People often approve of an 
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ll THE ABVIMTTEES 




^tliongh th^ R'^t Ihi^lKees gainst It «ti > 

' Tou ase I should 

never have.thoa^t of CSiarice xomarked, 
op«ai|»g and lookup at me 

wiUk'adimffttioEt''' 

1 majr here n^nmk !3ui ive iisij^ wm 
veiy much al^ in ap]^sm«Mball aiid 4di|^t, 
iritk clear pale oomplexWs, good f^toies, light> 
kroim hair, and large brown ev&i. We did not 
think much about our look% iliere was so little 
vemm we should do so. 

It was mrranged that ! should walk to the station 
on the morning of my departure. A donkey-cart 
was hired from the village to take my luggage; 
the two girls and Basil were to see me oft 1 was 
very glad when the good-byes at homo were over. 
My mother cried, and so aid* I, when it came to 
the last kiss. Henry, who was too lazy to come 
to the station, called out; ‘ Good-bye, Arnadine. 
I hope to be off myself soon; but 1 suppose you 
will not come back to see the last of me, wlien 
once you have tasted the delights of London.’ 

My father took a cheery tone, and said: ‘ Promise 
me one thing, Arnadine—that you will not engage 
yourself to many any man until I have seen 
him.’ 

This promise I made willingly. 

When we reached the station, it was decided 
that as I was not a servant, I must travel firat- 
clasa Bessie thought it rather a bad beginning, 
but Basil would not hear of anything else. This 
extravagance left me with only a few shillings in 
my purse. 

My sisters kissed mo again and again. I cried 
a little more, and then was puffed out of their 
sight with some hours’ journey before me. I 
amused myself at first with watching what went 
on at tl»e different stations we arrived at. 
There was always something interesting to see. 

I had the carriage to myself till about noon; 
at that time two passcftjgers entered my com¬ 
partment, and I have reason to remember them 
very vividly. The first was a man who looked 
about thirty; his face was quiet, grave, and very 
thoughtful; he sat down in the corner of the car¬ 
riage farthest from me. 1 looked out of the 
window again, still employing myself with watch¬ 
ing the vai-iety of travellers pacing up and down 
the busy platform. I made up stories in my head 
for ail 01 them, and imagined that some of the 
ladies were Lady Helps—my thoughts running 
very much in that groove. 

Presently I saw an old lady making her way 
towai-ds my carriage, followed by an attentive 
guard. 


climbed up. I smiled when I saw Ijer face of 
horror as she turned round and found that I 
was not her only fellow-traveller. 

‘ Guard, guard I how dare you ? You told me 
there was only a young lady here,’ she cried in 
loud indignation. 

* Really mum, I was mistaken,’ the man replied, 
looking surprised but most amused, 

* Pray, do not get out again,’ said the gentleman 
in the comer, when he found that he was the 
cause oTT this perturbation. ‘I have no objection 
to moving into the next carriage.’ 


Ihe ioid kdf at him ferbdoaslj 
took up his rug to go; then laid her hand 








' Ho ksntfttsA St down ' 

opporiito mS. Our eyes m^^; wo wms both amlling . 

1 leokol of rtibit jirizMio«.^^ugain, and he 

resumed his book. 

‘Hot water!’streamed 

‘ Conung mum,’ cried e portriv /me door was 
swung open and the tin du^ed hr regardless of 
my feet, upon wiuoh it a%h^ whit merciless 
violence. 

I made an exrianmtion of prim ; the colour 
rushed to my cheeks, the tears to my eyes. The 
train moved off; and the old lady busied herself 
with wT^s and packages, not noricing my discom¬ 
fiture. The paiu upset me a good deal, perhaps 
from my feeling excited and weak, aiidl knew 


fiture. The pain upset me a good deal, perhaps 
from my feeling excited and weak, aiidl knew 
for the first time what it was to want sympathy. 
In spite of my strong efforts to attain seu-contml, 
the tears would roll down my cheeks, and I once 
more resorted to my old plan of looking out of 
the window. I dared not look round, I felt so 
ashamed of myself; I did not wish my opposite 
neighbour to see that I was crjdng. Presently 1 
heard him close his book, and he seemed to be 
looking for something; then he addressed me, 
saying: ‘ You must drink this wine; it will do 
you good. I think you were hurt a good deal’ 

‘1 had rather nol^ thank you,’ 1 said, barely 
looking round. 

‘I knew you would say that,’ he answered. 

‘ But if you had people with you whom you knew, 
they would make you take it. You must try 
and foiget that I am a stranger for the time,’ 
There was something authoritative as well as 
persuasive in his voice. 

I looked rounA His face ivm as composed as if 
he were still reading ; he seemed not to be looking 
at me, tlioi^h he still held out the tiny glass. 

‘Will you?’ he asked once more, looking 
straight into my eyes this time. 

Then almost involuntarily I said ‘ Yes,’ and did 
as he wished. 

‘ You had better put your feet upon my hat-box, 
and I will lend you this rug. Now you will feel 
more comfortable. I am afraid you have travelled 
some distance ; you look tireA’; 

‘ I am not tired, thank you,’ I said with a sort 
of gasp, hoping he would not see the patch in my 
left shoe as he settled my temporary footstool. 

He took up his book again ; and I brought out 
mine for the first time. It was a novel, Amtin 
ElliotL The political part of it sent me to deep, 
and proved the fallacy of my last statement. It 
was half-past four when I awoke, and^ both my 
companions looked as if they had not stirred since 
I went to sleep. We soon came to a large station. 
Here the old lady roused up, collected her belong¬ 
ings, and informed us she should get out at the 
next. When she left us, my companion remained 
silent for half an hour; and I looked at the end 
of my book to see if Austin and Eleanor married, 
then I closed it with a sigh of reliel 

‘You were tired,’ my new friend remarkeA 

‘I suppose I was,’ 1 answei^pd, feeling very shy, 
sitting up straight and looking as I too meant to 
get out at the next station. ‘Are we near London 
yet?’ I asheA 







lOmKAI. 


101 bo#'* 


iM m 101 iiioiiK'* 

«Tlten nleii^ of «aP to P ha^ I 

soraipttt' I tamolKttllRri^ Msttmed earelesanew. 

*¥01; otdi tnese ia aonietimes a difficulty In 
weoHitg oa«. But yon bavn friends who will 
iWMtt van. firobaUvl’ 

*t lo not know. Yes, t do. Ko; no one will 
axwtiDO.’ 

‘Then yon will allow me to look after yon, I 
hope; 1 wiU do so willingly.’ 

1 hesitated a moment, then said: *1 think it 
will be better not, thank yon; the sooner 1 learn 
to help myself the better.’ 

‘Why? Every lady, and indeed .every human 
being has a right to receive help when they need 
it,’ he said, Io<^ing at me searchingly. 

I blushed crimson. * But I ought to do eveiy- 
thing for myself, because—because—because I am 
going to be a Lady Help.* 

I shall never forget the expression of his face 
when 1 had said this. It was not disappointment, 
scorn, nor amusement that 1 saw depicted upon it; 
it was sorrow. He did not speak lor a moment; 
when he did, his voice sounded more kindly than 
ever. 

‘ You are very young; it is a pity you should be , 
obliged to do that sort of thing. I fear you may 
find it very hard and disagreeable; but I suppose 
3 'ou are obliged to try it ? ’ 

* Not exactly,’ I answered with a frankness for 
which I hated myself afterwarda *Mr parents do 
not like it But we are poor, yes, really very poor; 
and I thought it would ne nice to be independeut 
and have money of my own.’ 

I fancied th«^ the sorrowful look on his face 
changed to one of disapproval as 1 said this; but 
he did not speak. The train bad begun to slackeu 
speed, and we were already gliding over the tops 
of London housea He jumped up and begsin 
collecting my few thinM and lastening his rugs, 
When we slid into the platform he got out at once. 
A porter rushed up to attend to us. 

‘Do not mind me,’ he said. ‘Attend to this 
young lady, and see her safely into a cab.’ 

He must have paid the roan well, for I received 
every attention. And he, ray fellow-traveller, 
raisM his hat^ looked once more straight into my 
eye^ and said ‘ Good-bye.’ 


^FLAT-FISHES. 

Whatevee opinions may be expressed reganling 
the application or correctness of many popular 
names of animals, a glance at the wares e.\posed 
for sale in a fishmonger’s window would appear 
to shew that the name * flat-fishes ’ at least has not 
been misapplied. By this term we mean to indi¬ 
cate such fishes as the soles, flounders, plaice, 
brill, turbot, and holibut. No more graceful 
creatures, as far as their manner of swimming is 
concerned, can well be imagined than the flat¬ 
fishes. The body is thrown into the most graceful 
carves, and the fish appears to move through the 
water with the least possible exertion by the 
gentle undulations of its lithe thin body. The 
white colour of the under surface in the flat-fishes 
would appear to be chiefly due to the absence of 
light j md m we shaU afterwards try shew, the 


between the e^ur ol Ihe two entfiiceB 
of these hahw is prehably an ae^tthed eottditioa, 
and one which has been ladueed and petfeetid in 
conformity with the habits of the anipaals. 

Betaming however, to the omieideratbn of the 
term ’ flat-fish,* the natnmlist may shew reason lor 
asking us to reconsider our application of that 
term, by a reference to the structure of these 
fishea That they are truly ‘fiat* cannot for a 
moment be denied, hut it remains to be shewn in 
what sense the term ‘flat’ is to be applied and 
understood. Looking at any of these fishes, as 
they lie on the fishmonger’s slab, m(»t persona 
without any hesitation would say that the dark 
surface was the back, and the light-coloured 
surface the belly of the fish. To see a flat-fish 
swim with the dark surface uppermost, would 
appear to afford additional confirmation of this 
view. Nor would the opinions just mentioned 
appear to lose weight, if the fish were more care¬ 
fully examined. On the so-called back of the 
auinial both eyes are to be seen, and it is cerbiinly 
the most natural of suppositions that the fish 
should possess its organs of vision on the surface 
which is uppermost, and which we might therefore 
name the hack. 

A little further consideration however, wrill 
shew that the popular ideas of the flat-fishes’ 
conformation are of decidedly erroneous kind. 
Suppose we look at the fish again, and compare 
it with any common fish, regarding the relative 
position of whose surfaces no doubt can exist. In 
a herring or salmon, for example, we see that the 
fins are disposed in two sets. One set includes 
those fins which exist in the middle line of the 
fish, and which are therefore single or unpaired. 
Such are the back-fins, the tail-fm, and the anal 
fin or that on the lower surface or lower margin 
of the body. Then there are those fins which 
always exist in pairs—o.ie fin on each side—and 
which in reality represent the paired limbs of 
higher animals. These paired fins never exceed 
two pairs in number—for no back-boned or verte¬ 
brate animal from the fish up to man, has more 
than four limbs. lu the fish we call the two fins 
at the breast, the pectoral or breast fins; 'those 
representing the fore-legs of the fish. The other 
and remaining pair named ventral fins, which 
correspond to the hind-limbs, are placed far back 
in the salmon and herring, where hind-limbs 
should be in fact But in other fishes such as the 
cod, perch, &c., the ventral fins are situated on the 
throat, and are placed beneath the breast-fins. We 
thus see that in fishes the fins exist either in the 
middle line* of the body, or on the sides, and this 
observation will be found of some service to us when 
we return to consider the case of the flat-fishes. 

But the mere form or shape of our onlinary 
fishes may also bo remarked in passing. Almost 
all fishes are compressed from side to side; that 
is to say, the sides form the most prominent sur¬ 
faces in a fish. The back and belly of an ordinary 
fish are mere lines as it were, and correspond 
somewhat tp the mathematical definition of a lino, 
in that they represent length without breadth. 










The groups pi lU^ irlilett ssckq to proMOt 
ns exception to &is imU dT.fkiii^temng oC 
th« sides, are ^ fkalns and xaysr tlie liktter 
fishes possess, it it troe, verr fiat bodies; but as 
may readily* be demonstrated, the fiat baek of a 
skate is in reality produced ny the great slse of 
the breast^fins, which are not only vety large 
and broad, but are so united to the hodv m 
to eive an apparent breadth to the fish which in 
reality it does not possess. It is thus perfectly 
true that skates or rays have ve^ broad backs, 
and may therefore be truly called nat-fishes, since 
they present differences in this respect from the 
miyontyi their neighbours. On the broad under 
snnace of the skates and rays may be seen the 
mouth, nostrils, and breathing-apertures or gill- 
slits, whilst the eyes are placed on the back. Are 
the soles, flounders, phuce, and their neighbours 
to be le^timately and truly compared in respect 
of their form and shape to the skates ? Such is 
the auestion before us, and to its reply we may 
now briefly direct attention. 

The soles, flounders, and their allies, as every 
one knows, possess bodies which are literally 
fringed by long fins of varying breadth. Further¬ 
more on either brood surface of the fish, we see a 
single and prominent fin, and also two fins below ; 
one existing on each side of the fish. With what j 
fins in ordinary fishes do the fins of the flat-fishes 
correspond '( The question is readily answered by | 
a reference to what we have ascertained regarding I 
tlie belongings of our common fishes. The long j 
fin which fringes wliat we may call tlie upper edge i 
of the body in the ilat-fish, and whicli thus exists j 
in the middle line of the body, must be the baek- j 
fin. Similarly the fin which borders the lower j 
edge of the body must represent a very long anal 
fin; this fin being very short as a rule in other 
fishes. The single fin on each broad surface of 
the flat-fish must be a breasl-fin, and the two fins 
below are the ventral fins. Hence it is clear that 
as the breast-fins invariably exist on the sides of 
fishes, the flat surfaces of the flat-fishes must be 
their sides, and not as is commonly supposed, their 
back and belly. And as the tail-fin in fishes is 
set vertically, or straight up-and-down, we may 
discover that a sole or flounder differs from its 
commoner neighbours chiefly in that its body is 
much more compressed from side to side. That 
this conclusion is correct may also be proved by 
noting the fact that the gill-slits, which in all 
fishes are placed on the sides, and never on the 
back and belly, are placed one on each broad 
surface in the flat-fishes. Thus it forms not the 
least curious feature in the history of the flat¬ 
fishes, that they live sideways as it were, and 
swim on one side like overbalanced creatures, 
instead of maintaining the erect position charac¬ 
teristic of fish-life at large. 

The anatomical investigation of a flat-fish, pur¬ 
sued either in the study or at table—for not a 
little science may be learned by the acute observa¬ 
tion of even our daily food—shews us that its 
body consists in reality of little else than an enor¬ 
mous tail-piece. A very small space indeed is 
reserved for the internal organs of the fish; all the 
lest being bone and muscle. And hence the 
value of these fishes as food-fishes is in no small 
degree dependent on the fact, that they present the 
largest possible amount of eatable material along 
wim the migimum quantity of useless matter. 


We now proceed Po the miudemtiott ^ 
nwy jaetly be regarded as the inoet 
%i(tara in ^ mi^uilsatioii the 
one which W iocmed a text for no Uttle dischf^i 
sioa in natural history. The fact that the eyes df 
the flat-fishes exist on the dark-coloured surface 
has already been remarked. This observation 
wonM of ihMilf disclose no unusual feature, pro¬ 
vided the dark surface had been shewn to be, as 
in the skates and rays^ the back. But as we have 
noted, the dark or upper surface in the flat-fishes 
is simply one of the sides of the animal; and we 
are thus presented with the singular and anomalous 
aspect of a fish which possesses both eyes on one 
side of its body. The brief investigation of this 
feature in fiat-fisb history teems with mterest by no 
means confined to the fishes themselves, but, as is 
ususd in scientific study, will be found to open 
avenues of thought which lead to subjects con¬ 
nected even with the history and origin of man 
himself. 

If we observe the development of a flat-fish, we 
shall find that as it comes from the egg the eyes 
are normally disposed, one on each side of the 
head. The body is in every respect symmetrical 
in early life, and even in respect of its colour no 
difference can be perceived between the two sides. 
Any one unacquainted with the alterations in 
structure and life which the young fish will ex¬ 
hibit would naturally assume that it would swim 
like other fislies, Imck uppermost. But sooner or 
later changes of important nature take place in the 
organisation of the young flat-fish. The habit of 
lying or resting on one side is acquired as a part of 
the natural inheritance of the flat-fish ; and the 
eye M'hich at first existed on the lower side of the 
animal begins slowly to travel round to what will 
in future be the upper side of the fish. The bones 
of the skull, soft and flexible at this 8 tt^ 5 e, become 
curiously contorted and twisted in the course of 
this alteration, and in due time both eyes thus 
come to be situated on the upper side, which also 
develops a darker colour than the opposite side, 
probably, as already remarked, through its ex¬ 
posure to the light. 

The case ot the flat-fishes, and the curious 
adaptation of the eyes to their peculiar habit 
of resting and swimming on one side, as well 
as the acquirement of this habit itself, present 
us with certain features which appear to be 
readily enough explained by the careful considera¬ 
tion of the whole circumstances of their life. 
There can, in this case, be no dismissal of the 
subject with the oft-repeated formula that the 
fishes were created with these abnormal or un¬ 
usual features; for the young fish issues from 
the egg in a perfectly normal form, Md afterwards 
acquires its peculiarities. We are iu fact taught 
by the case of the flat-fishes a valuable lesson 
regarding the influence of an animal's environ¬ 
ments or surroundings on its mode of life and 
frame. The observation of a young fiat-fisb 
demonstrates to us that the animal does not 
possess the power of retaining the upfij^t or 
vertical position in the water, but exhibits a 
tendency to overbalance itself, through the extreme 
depth of its body. This tendency is increasied no 
doubt by the want of an air-bladder or swiniming- 
bladder—used in fishes to ‘alter their specific 
gravity, and to thus enable them to rise or sink 
iu the watfr—whilst the paired fins in the flat- 
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fishea are of too email a eize to count for much 
as Wanoing-oigauC l!here thus exists a tendency 
to fall on one side, and whilst in this awkward 
poison, the y(mng flat-fish may be seen to twirf 
or Jerk the lower eye or that next .the ground, 
as if in the endeavour to see round the head. 
Considerable efforts appear to be made by young! 
flat-fishes in this manner, and as time passes, the j 


pcoouced DV toe young nsn, oecomea ooavtsrwsu, 
no doubt tnrough inheritance, into a fixed and 
permanent condition; the lower eye ultimately 
WrATniTTg turned to the upper side. Thus the 
overbalancing of the young flat-fish, and its 
attempts to see with the lower eye, may be credited 
with being the apparent causes of the ultimate 
modification of its organs of sight It is also 
worthy of note that toe jawbones and teeth of 
the dat-fishes axe best developed mi the side 
of the bodv which rests on the ground. The 
effects of the use and disuse of parts may he 
said to be plainly illustrated by this latter fact 
As the fish rests on the ground the lower side 
of the jaw will he most frequently hroi^ht into 
nae in feeding, and hence on the principle that 
constant use implies, as is well known, increased 
growth, the jaw becomes best developed on the 
eyeless side of these fishes. 

The views just detailed regarding the causes of 
the modification in the flat-fishes receive support 
from the CMisideration of some allied cases of 
alteration in other animala It is remarkable 
that in the flat-fishes themselves every stage of 
this modification may he noted, shewing the 
acquirement of these peculiarities by some forms 
in a hi^er and more tjrnical degree than by 
others. Thus one flat-fish belonging to the holi- 
but-kind is known which leaves toe egg, as do 
other species, in a normal condition, ai^ which 
does not alter in any way, hut preserves its 
normal condition, and swims erect throughout 
life. At the opposite extreme nmy be placed the 
B(flee, which are amongst the most completely 
one-sided of these fishes. Then instances of the 
effect of a one-sided life on the young of other 
fishes, seem to support the ideas already given 
TKarding the modincafion of the eyes in the flat¬ 
fishes. Young salmon and perches have occa¬ 
sionally been noted to rest on one side, and to 
strain the lower eye in the endeavour to see, with 
the result of causing a one-sided development of 
their skuUs. Another species of fish {Trachy- 
pterus) not related to the flat-fishes in any way, 
Is known to rest on its left side; the result of 
this habit hdng to produce distortion of the skull 
and to cause toe ^ to swim half sideways iu 
toe water. One aothorifY indeed tells us that 
even when in toe ^g, toe young of the flat-fishes 
axe not quite symmfetoial, and on this view we 
can rind^tand why the young fish should exhibit 
a tendem^ to topple over; whilst the law of 
inheritance would seem to suggest that the mem- 
hlance to the parental condition should naturally 
b^u to be manifested b^ore the young are 
hatched. Even in higher aninu^, the influenee. 
of unwonted conditions in indnedng distortion is 
readily exemplified. In lop-eared rabbits, as Mr 
Bamdn tens shewn, toe skull may become oue- 
Bi<^ toroogb one ear drooping forwards and 
downwnleda. Ihe skull in early life being soft and 
fiexibls^ yields readily in such a ease to toe strain 


produced by the muscles and weight of the 
ear. 

The great law that a condition whito is a^au- 
tageous to toe life of an animal will be maintamed 
and perpetuated, appears to explain why the race 
of flat-fishes has steadily kept up its numbers and 
species. These fishes are adapted in the moat 
a^irahle manner for their existence as bottom- 
feeders. They rest on the ground in safety, pro¬ 
tected by toe resemblance which exists between 
their coloration and that of the sand, amidst 
which they obtain their food. And thus, throi^h 
perhaps an illimitable period, these interesting 
fishes favoured by nature, may he destined to hold 
their own in tte struggle for existence, from a 
participation iu which man himself is by no 
means excluded. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES. 

John Wbob, who in early life had been an 
adherent of Joanna Southcott, was a noted York¬ 
shire oddity. He was a strange combination of 
folly, religious fanaticism, and knavery. Ordi¬ 
narily known as the Yorkshire prophet, he played 
a great many pranks. John was always ready to 
turn every little incident to his own advant^e; 
and being plausible to an unusual extent, acquired 
great influence over the ignorant minds with 
which he came in contact. About the age of 
thirty he had an epileptic fit; and this was the 
beginning of his seeing visions. He then had 
frequent trances, in which he remained sometimes 
as long as thirty-six hours. Ou one occasion, on 
coming out of a trance, his tongue being still 
paralysed, he \vrote down the fiftieth chapter of 
Jeremiah. As he solemnly declared he had never 
even read the chapter, his fame spread, and many 
believed he was supernaturally possessed. 

After that he began to preach, and gave out that 
he had a mission to the Jews. The accidental fulfil¬ 
ment of some of Wroe’s dubiously worded pre¬ 
dictions much increased his fame, and impressed 
the ignorant with the belief in his divine mission. 
He foretold the speedy death of his wife’s brother, 
and sent her to teU him he would shortly die. 
The man was ill in bed at the time, and there 
is little doubt the shock killed him. Wroe was 
dismissed by his master from his employment of 
wool-combing. On receiving Ms discharge ho fell 
back in a fit, and on regaining his senses, pointed 
to his employer’s son, and said he should never 
again pay wagea The boy was taken ill, and 
soon diei He had certainly been frightened 
to death by his belief in Wroe’s supeamatural 
powers. 

Hie prophet, as he was now generally called, 
travelled about ;for many years; and such was his 
plausibility aud power of dissimulation, that he 
obtained crowds of fervent believers. He was 
publicly baptised in the river Aire, near Apperly 
Bridge, in the presence of thousands of specta¬ 
tors. In 1854, John Wroe said he had com¬ 
mand ftom the LMd to build a house. The 
socie^ of believecs met, arid it was ai^sd he 
should have what was known as * toa Elying RoU 
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Money/ This was a fund established by Joanna 
Southcott for preaching the outpouring of the 
Spirii for forty years after her death. It amounted 
to over two thoiisand pounds. The land was 
bought near'Wakefield} no architect was to be 
employed; it was to be built as the Lord directed. 
The house was to belong to the society, for the 
‘ House of Israel.’ Appeals were made ; subscrip¬ 
tions poured in, and an immense sum of money 
was raised. However, Wroe managed that the 
house and farm of one hundred acres should be 
settled on himself. He made a public will, leav¬ 
ing all his propKpty to the society; and a few 
weeks after a private one, devising all to his 
family. He visited and preached in Australia 
several times, and at last died there. His 
Australian converts declared he had not kept 
faith with them, as he had promised he would 
never die J 

A much more agreeable and lovable character 
was Miss Margaret Wharton, a lady of good 
family and large fortune. She was one of the 
Whartons of Skelton Castle, Cleveland, and pos¬ 
sessed two hundred thousand pounds, half of which 
she gave to a nephew. She was well known 
in Scarborough, where she used to send out for 
‘a pennyworth of cream’ and ‘a pennyworth of 
strawberries,’ always paying her penny down. 
From this little peculiarity she became known as 
Peg Pemiyworth, On one occasion while in Scar- 
borougb, slie had a meat-pie made; it was very 
large, as it was for herself, some visitors, and the 
servants. She ordered her footman to take it to 
the bakehouse. He refused, saying it was not 
consistent with his dignity to he seen dressed in 
plush and ttigs, carrying a moat-pie. Mistress 
Peg then desired the coachman to take it; but 
he also declined. ‘Bring out the carriage,’ was 
then the command. The carriage was harnessed, 
the coachman donned his powdered wig, and 
mounted the box; the footman ascended hehiud, 
and Mistress Margaret Whartou sitting in state 
in the carriage, bore the meat-pie on her lap, 
‘Drive to the bakehouse,’ was her command. In 
an hour or two, the same state being observed, 
the pie was brought back. ‘Now,’ she said to 
the coachman, ‘ you have kept your place, which 
is to drive ; and you’—turning to the footman— 
‘ have kei)t yours, which is to wait; and now we 
Y’ill all have some of the pie.’ 

Tl'o passion of love often reacts strangely on 
undiscijdiued minds, and frequently produces on 
them most unlooked-for results. At Keithley, at 
the beginning of the present century, lived a 
young man named William Sharp. He fell des¬ 
perately in love with a girl, the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer. Everything went smoothly 
till the wedding morning, when the fathera could 
not agree how much to give the young couple 
to start them in life; and literally at the last 
moment in church the match was Broken off. 
This was too much for the weak mind of William 


In 'this dreaiy cell did this strange being iinmme 
himself. He obstinately refused to speak, and 

S adually every trace of intelligence faded away. 

is father Irft an ample proviaion for his eccenmo 
son, and he*was well looked after. He ate aa 
much as an ordinary day labourei^ and at hie 
death weighed above sixteen stonei In Harrogate, 
several years ago, lived a woman who for the same 
cause behaved in exactly the same manner. Her 
imrents having prevented her marriage with a 
worthless character, she took to her be^ and had 
kept it for fifteen years; imd if not dead, is probably 
keying it still 

' The living of Leaseholme in the North Riding, 
was held by three successive generations of a 
family named W'ikes. They ware all men of 
^at learning, popular preachers, and of eccentric 
^positions. The first of the family who held it 
was an old soldier of Charles I. On the Restora¬ 
tion, he hung up his sword, and the living of 
Leaseholme l»ing vacant, applied for it Qbarles IL 
thinking it an easy way of paying off his debts, 
gave it him very readily. One year when the 
of January fell on a Sunday, Mr Wikes went 
to the church at the usual time. On arriving 
there, he found both clerk and sexton in the 
churchyard watching with great interest a domestic 
quarrel that was goii^ on across the brook that 
ran down the middle of the village. Mr Wikes at 
once plunged over the brook, and tore the pair 
asunder, shouting: ‘ Be quiet, you rascal! ’ to the 
husband; and ‘ Hold your tongue, you vixen! ’ to 
the wife. Of course both fell upon him, and he 
had hard work to defend himseif from the irate 
pair. In the fray, his yells of ‘Peace, you monster!’ 
‘Have done, termagant 1’ and ‘Hands off, coward!’ 
were mingled with the abuse and blows of the 
disputants, till the absurdity of the scene struck 
the by-standers, aud priest aud people burst into 
a roar of laughter. But matters could not 
end here. According to local custom, when hus¬ 
band and wife quarrel, and a third person inter¬ 
feres, all three are doomed to ‘ride the stang.' 
The parishioners insisted on this custom being 
observed, and the whole village prepared to join 
in the procession. But though the parson sat 
complacently on his pole, the original combatants 


refused, and arming with poker and pitchfork, 
defend^ themselves against the attacks of the 
villagers. In the confusion, the clergyman was 
upset into the brook, where he vigorously mth- 
stood all attacks by the aid of his pole, till seizing 
a favourable moment, he made his escape to the 
church, and placed the sanctity of the place and 
Ws official dress between himself and his oppo¬ 
nents. The people poured into the church, and 
the service proceeded, the clergyman making trails 
of wet on the floor as he walked from desk to 
chancel, aud from chancel to pulpit He preached 
a pathetic sermon on the martyrdom of his royal 
master, and then hurried home, to counteract the 
effects of his wetting. 

One of the inhabitants of a ville^ near Thitak 


died in his bed ok the age of seventy-five. His 
room was about nine feet square. The floor was 
stone, and generally damp. The window was 
permanently fastened; some of the Mnes were 
fiUed ih with wood ; and at the time of his death, 
it had not been opened for thirty-eight years. 


went by the name of ‘ Old John MeaWace.' He 
was very misei’ly in his habits, and <£dn’t allow 
Ms wife enough to eat. To stay her honge^ she 
would often—when her husband was out of the 
way—bake a loaf for herself. Old John found 
this out, and to prevent it, adopted a ainordar plan, 
Bd'ore going to market be would press his face in 
the flour in^tho bin. When he came back, he put 
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his face agaJn in the impression, to see if it had 
been disturbed! 

In the time of our grandfathers, the Dean of 
Bipmi was n Dr Waddelove, a gentleman more 
fond of hu bottle than his parochial duties. Near 
tite railww station is a very old tiny chapel dedi- 
eated to St Mary Magdalen. By ancient endow> 
mmit, there ought to have been daily service in 
the chapel for the benefit of the inmates of the 
admshouses close by. But the stipend went into the 
podket of the Dean, and the duties were neglected. 
Now, both the Dean’s wine-cellar and his credit 
were at a low ebb. How was money to be 
raised ? A bright idea struck him. He had the 
ancient bell removed from the gable where it bad 
hung silent for so many years. The bell went to 
the foundry ; the money went into the pockets of 
the wine-merchants, and the Dean’s cellar was 
replenished. But though long-suffering, the good 
people of Ripon could not stand this. The Dean 
was remonstrated with; and the effect was, the 
bell again adorned the gable of St Mary Magdalen. 
The next spring, the swallows built as usual 
among the eaves, and when the nesting-time came, 
the boys climbed about the gable in search of eggs. 
One of them, seeing the bell-rope dangling, began 
to pulL No sound replied. Much amazed, the 
urchin climbed nearer. There was no clapper! 
In fact the bell was made of wood, painted to 
represent bell-metal. The story rung farther than 
the old bell had ever done, till, for very shame, 
the Dean was obliged to take it down, and it was 
placed in an old oak chest in the little chapel, 
where it remains to the present day, a monument 
of misdirected ingenuity. 

A rAB-TEAVELLED POST-CABD. 

On the 24th of May 1878, a gentleman in 
Chemnitz, Saxony, 'made a bet that a post-card 
t which he intended to despatch the same evening 
Iwould travel round the world in one hundred and 
'twenty days. The card was first addressed to the 
Messrs H. Qerbel & Co. in Alexandria, Egypt, 
where it arrived on the 4th day of June. From 
here it was immediately mailed to the German 
Imperial Consulate in Singapore, and reached 
there on the 29th June, The same day it was 
despatched to Yokohama, and was delivered there 
on the 14th July. Here, however, it was detained 
until the 31st July. It reached San Francisco on 
the 24th August, and New York on the 2d 
September. At one o’clock on the 18th of Sep¬ 
tember the card was delivered to Mr Ludwig Floss, 
the gentleman who had despatched it, in Chemnitz, 
and he had the pleasure of winning his wager. 
Before posting hw card, Mr Floss wrote on the 
back a polite request, in English, that each person 
racehring it would immediately remail it, cancel¬ 
ling tite old address and filling in the next one. 
The different addresses were then given as follows: 
From the Messrs H. 'Qerbel & Co., Alexandria— 
Ist, To Imperial German Consulate, Singapore ; 
2 d, Imperial German Consulate, Yokolxama; 3d, 
Messrs Murphy, Grant, & Co., San Francisco; 4th, . 
Franz Hahmann, P. 0. Box 1126, New York; 5th, 

I Ludwig Floss, Chemnitz, Saxony. This post-card 
I has b^n lAotogr^hed, and b^rs the embossed 
I German stmp, a Japanese and two United States 
iJuIheiMyes, and thirteen different post-marks. It 
Tjs also in perfect preservation. 


THE aUINEB HAMLET. 

SHiBKOK now reigns where once was beard ’ 
The varied sounds of human Ufe^ 

The feelings and the thoughts that stirred 
Each heart amid its cares and strife, 

All that could move, or sad or gay, 

Have, like a vision, passed away. 

The crumbling walls, whose roofs of thatch 
Time’s ruthless band hath tumbled down. 
Are gray with mould and lichen patch— 

For Nature ever loves to crown 
Decay with life—and round them all 
The oloBtering weeds grow rank and tall 

The stone seat by each cottage door, 

Where gossip whiled the time away; 

The oak, beneath whose branches boar 
Hose children’s merry shouts at play, 

!nme’s touch hath spai-ed ; but now the hum 
Of those glad sounds will never come. 

Each little plot of garden ground 
Neglected liea nor more are seen 
Well-cultured plants and flowers abound, 

With trimly tended walks between; 

The hedgerow round the garden space 
Nettles and tall weeds interlace. 

Tet here is felt the solemn truth— 

Though men and all their works may fade, 
Nature, fresh in immortal youth, 

Smiles at the ruin Time hath made ; 

And round me now her aspects shew 
Fair as in ages long ago. 

The birds sing in the forest glade ; 

And still within each leafy nook, 

Where happy childhood careless xdayed. 

The wild-flowers blossom ; and the brook 
Its pebbled bed still murmurs o’er, 

Just as it did in days of yore. 

The magpie on the topmost bough 
Of the tall fir-tree builds its nest; 

And on the distant mountain's brow 
Sunshine and gloom alternate rest; 

The uplands and the verdant plains 
Smile still as fair when Summer reigns. 

But where arc they whose humble lot 
Was narrowed to this quiet scene, 

Whose very names are now forgot. 

Their only record—‘ They have been ; ’ 

Who toiled contented, laughed and w’tpt, 

Lived peaceful lives, and soundly slept ? 

Ckme adverse times, and, forced to roam, 

Wlien striving litmi to live was vain, 

Some in the city found a home. 

And some in lands beyond the main; 

But, just a stone-cast from their door, 

Withjn the churchyard many more. 

Ah 1 mournful change, ah ! vain regreU^ 
Memorials sad of vanished years ! 

Here, as the sun in glory sets, 

My eyes are blind with burning tears, 

To think thus all life’s joys must wane, 

Depart, and never come again t 

Gko. Dokald. 
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PaiCE l\d. 


SEEMING ODDITIES IN NATUllE. 
The marvellous profusion and A’arietics of animal 
lift* give naturalists considerable trouble in tbe 
way of rij'orous classification. Setting out on 
tbe principle that each living thing must belong 
to one or other of tlie divisions which liave 
been arbitrarily formed, the result is far from 
satisfactory. Nature refuses to be bound by strict 
rules to suit any classification however learned 
and s])ecions. The distinction laid down, for 
example, Ijctwceji beasts and birds, is in some 
cast's very illusory. Nature beneficently intro¬ 
duces creatures on the scene which can be called 
neither beasts nor birds, but form a kind of 
combinatitui of both. Some would describe this 
ns an eccentricity, ami that the. animals so created 
rank as natural womlers. They are doubtless 
in a sense wonders ; bn^ all animated nature is 
womlerful, .and wc are not entitled to say that 
any living creature is an oddity, or something 
off at a side. We arc to understand that nothing 
has been made in vain, or iji a .spirit of frolic- 
somcness. Each animal, small or large, from the 
crawling mite to the elephant, has its a.s.signed use, 
ajid is provided with a form and faculties precisely 
adapt to its state of oxistenc(!. When we seri¬ 
ously think about it, tin; subject is tremendous, 
overpowering. We ar(( lost in awe of the Infinite 
Wisdom manife.sled in ( Teation. 

These observations are not made as preliminary 
to a dissertation on natural history, but to point 
out an instance of a tribe of animals posse-ssing 
that combined or half-and-half character which 
perplexes men of the Cuvier stamp in their 
straining to classify everything according to some 
conventional standard. In any such combination 
there is obviously no mixture or monstrosity. 
The simpler plan has consisted in piecing on, as 
it were, some of the attributes of a bird to the 
general structure of a quadruped. This is con¬ 
spicuous in the different species of bats, or cheirop- 
tern as they are scientifically called, from tw'o 
Greek ^ords signifying a hand and a wing. The 
designation does not by any means express the 


true character of these very remarkable animals. 
The.v might more correctly be described as flying 
quadrupeds ; sorao would s.ay flying mice ; for 
i to such they have a considerable re.semblance. 
j Odd-loolcing as l:>ats appear, they are a combina- 
I tiou of beast and bird, so ingenious, so expressly 
calculated to perform their principally required 
function of clearing the air of nig]it-fl)'iug insect^ 
that nothing better could be conceived for the 
purpose. Let iis present a few particulars con¬ 
cerning the.se curiou.s creatures. 

There are perhaps a do7en species of hats respec¬ 
tively designed to act their part in different parts 
of the world, hut they are all winged quadrupeds, 
various in si/e, corresponding to the duties they 
have to perform, and to the climates in which 
they are located. The bat common in Great 
I Britain is small in si/e, and known only as a 
i harmless and peculiar autumn-evening fluttcrer 
: in villag(is and barn-yards where its prey is likely 
; to abound. In some of the English counties it is 
I known as the Flittermouse, while in Scotland it is 
I poetically celebrated as the Bankie-hird. Thus 
I Burns refer.s to it in the opening lines of ‘ The 
Jolly Beggars’— 

! When lyart leaves bestrew the yird, 

i Or wavering like the baukie-bird. 

Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast. 

Of whatever species, the bat is mammiferous. It 
suckles its young, of whicli it has one or two at a 
birth, and its mouth is provided with teeth. It has 
four legs, but two of them resemble arms, and it 
has a tail extended from tin; vertebra. Each arm 
consists of two long bones with an elbow-joint. At 
the outer extremity of the arm, a.s with a human 
hand, there arc four fingers and a thumb. The 
fingers are long thin bones att.ached lengthwise to 
the membranous wing, which they expand like 
the slender whalebones of an nnibrell.a—a most 
beautiful and effective arrangement. The thumb 
projects, and is an interesting member. It 
resembles a claw or hook, _ By means of its 
two hooked thumbs, the creature can susj)end 
itself from branches of trees or other projections, 
and is enabled to draw itself forward on the 
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ground The legs are short, vith knee-joints, 
>and the claws of the toes help tlie thumbs in 
the matter of suspension. Arms, legs, and taU 
are all united with the membrane ot the wings, 
and materially aid in propulsion tlu'ongh the air. 
Everything in the general structure of the animal 
is subsidiary to tlie function of flying. The wings, 
however, are inferior to the wings of birds, such 
as those of the swallow. But they perfectly fulfil 
their purpose. Consisting of a membrane which 
wraps the body like a cloak, these bat-wings are 
powerful in darting swiftly in a series of jerks aud 
zigzags in pursuit' of moths and other insects. 
Besides relying on its eyesight, tlie bat possesses 
the advantage of an extremely delicate smscej)- 
tibility in its thin membranous wings w'hich 
reveals the presence of any insect it happens j 
to touch in its flight. Had the wings been of 
feathei-s like those of birds, this important quality 
of detecting insects by the slightest touch would 
have been lost. 

Numerous fanciful notions are entertained re- | 
garding bats. Tliey are said to be able to see in ! 
the dtuk, and that they are bloody and vengeful 
in their nature. As concerns seeing in the. dark, 
that i.s quite erroneous. Their power of avoiding 
obstacles when flying in darkened })laccs, is not 
due to their eyes, but to tliat keen sensibility in 
their wings that has been just alluded to. The 
thin leathery wings of bats are their antennm or ! 
feelers. Darting about in all directions in utter { 
darkne.ss, they are never by any cliancc impeded i 
or injured by obstacles that happen to be in their I 
way. Experiments have been made, Iw stretching ; 
strings across darkened ))lace3 in whicli a number j 
of them are confined, and no string is ever dis- | 
turbed in their flight. The exquisitely radiated | 
system of nerves in a bat’s wing offers one of the , 
flnest studies in animal physiology, or we might . 
say in natural theology. .Shall a creature so j 
ingeniously formed be spoken of with sentiments i 
of hostility or deri.simi ? On the contrary, it | 
should excite our warmest admiration. Artists j 
fron) time immemorial have been in the habit of i 
depicting malevolent demoua with wings on the ; 
pattern of those of the bat—a piece of convention- j 
ality wholly at variiince with what is leariuid from ; 
a contemplation of the actual facts in nature. The | 
bat is no more fiendish than tlu; swallow, or ' 
any other bird which has been appointed to rid j 
the atmosphere of superfluoins aud destructive 
insects. | 

It would seem as if .some profe.s.sed physiological: 
inquirers w’ould stick at no sort of cruelty in their i 
assumedly scientific experiments on harmless and I 
helpless animals. We have a notable instance of! 
this inexcusable atrocity in an experiment said to I 
have been performed by Spalanzani, an Italian i 
naturalist who flourished towards the end of last j 
century. He probably would have scorned to ! 
commit an act of wanton cruelty ; yet in what be j 
deemed to be the interests of science, but wliich j 
we impute to nothing else than idle curiosity, he j 
was guilty of an act that can be spoken of j 
only with horror and detestation. De-sirous to 
Ascertain by what sense—hearing, tonch, or sight j 
—hate are able to avoid obstacles in tlie dark, he 
prepared a darkened room, in which he performed 
the following experiment, as described by Mr 
Jesse in his ‘ Gleanings in Natural Hi.story.’ He 
hung up some cloths acros.s the room, ‘ with holes i 


in them here and there, larj^e enough for a bat to 
fly through. He had previously prepared some 
for this experiment by depriving them ofjtheir 
sight, and as much as possible of their hearing. 
On being turned loose, he found that they flew 
without the lea.st difficulty through the hob's in 
the cloth.?. It is inferred, that as they did not 
anywhere tonch the cloth, they must have been 
warned of tbeir approach to it by feeling the 
repulse of the air set in motion by their wings, 
and have distinguished the hole by no such 
reaction taking place,’ We are by no means 
satisfied that this i.s the right explanation ; for in 
avoiding strings .stretched across a <Iarkeneii room, 
hilts must be guided by something else than the 
repulsion of the ntmosplicre. Be this as it may, 
the putting out of the and dcstr<»ying tlie 

hearing of .several bats, for an experiment of no 
practiciil value, was an act simply inbunous. In 
the name of humanity, we must hold Bjialauzani, 
however great a naturalist he was, to have been 
I guilty of a base and reproachful action. In the 
i jirosent day, he would have exjio.sed him.self to a 
! ju.st prosecution for cruelty to animals. The time 
I has come when under no pretcn.siou of serving 
; the interests of .si'icnce will the mutilation or 
I other acts of cruelty on creatures claiming our 
I sympathy aud protection he tolerated. 

I Only one .species, chiefly inhabiting the dense 
1 forests of South America, and designated the 
I Vampire bat, is known to have a taste for blood. 
Thi.s appetite, like that of the gad-fly, is demon- 
.strated principally in settling on the sliouhiers and 
flanks of quadrupeds, aud with their teeth inflicting 
wounds that are a])t to be trouble.some. In the 
absence of animals to be attacked, natives sleeping 
in the open air are said occasionally fo suffer Irom 
incisions in their feel or toe.s. Waterton, in his 
South American rambles, Wiis exceedingly anxious 
to 'be bitten by the \’ampire bate, and slung Ids 
hammock iu an ojien liif't for the purpo.se, without 
effect. The bats tliat fluttered about all night 
declined to meddle with him ; but a native Indian 
lying near at band suffered liy the ahstriitdion of 
blood from bis toes. lewis were likewi.se altackeif, 
and un unfortunate doidiey came in for a large; 
share of attention. Vampire bats wlierevt;r found, 
are provided with sharp-pointed ine.i«ors, .so 
arranged as to make a triple puncture like that 
of a leech ; aud as iu the case of leeches, tlie.se Irats 
might po.s.sibly be rendered inedicall}' available as 
])hiebotomistR, Their habits apjtear to ha\e 
originated the eastern superstition of the Vampire, 
a troubled sjiirit that with carnivorous a])petite.s 
preyed on living beings by sucking their blood 
during sleep, ami whicli under the name of Ghoul 
figures in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.' 
Perhap.s it would l)c more correct to say that the 
de.signation Vampire given to the poor bats wa.s 
derived from the Yhampire of legendary supersti¬ 
tion. Aflyway, the bate are guiltle.ss of the 
hideous revelriiis we hear of in the old legends. 

Viewed as strange creatures, neither exactly one 
thing nor another, bats possess strong character¬ 
istics of their own. For one thing, bats do not live 
gloomily aloof from each other, but form com¬ 
munities in which, we may suppose, they derive 
much mutual comfort. Some species are more 
gregarious than others; but on the whole, tliey in¬ 
dulge in t^e pleasure of living together iu places 
away from other animals. They are to be found 
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in. garrets, church spires, and caverns, where during 
winter they can socially suspend themselves W 
their^claws to raftera or to the clefts of rocks. If 
tiie place he particularly suitable for their hiber¬ 
nating habits, they may be seen hanging in 
niyr]^8 with their heads downward, yet not so 
dormant as they seem ; for upon any noisy intru¬ 
sion, they will burst away like a cloud overhead. 

In an American newspaper, an account was 
recently given by a gentleman of his visit to 
a cave in Texas of unknown extent, which for 
that part of the world might be termed the 
metropolis of bats. The cave, we are told, ‘is 
entered by a mouth some thirty or forty feet 
w'ide by twelve or fifteen high, and the interior 
walls, of a hard bluish limestone, are perfectly 
dry. No crystaliisatiou.s of any kind were dis¬ 
covered by the explorer, but the interior was 
perfectly alive with uncounted millions of 
leather-winged bats. Hanging to the walls and 
ceilings were everywhere clusters of these creatures, 
like bees that had settled, while the air seemed 
alive and vocal with the incessant hum of 
myriads in ceaseless and apparently olyeclle.ss 
flight. Every evening, we are further told, the 
l)at.s come forth to seek food. “ First,” says the 
narrator, “came a small detachment of a thousand 
or two, and after an interval of some minutes, the 
(light commenced by millions and billions. For 
two and a half hours tin; but stream wa-s ince.ssant, 
tilling the mouth of the cave completely; and on 
(uir way to camj) we could s(h; the undiniinished 
stream of animal life still fli)wiug, and looking 
in the distance not unlike long lijies of black ! 
snujke freju the chimney of a sea-sleanier.” At the 
first Vdiish, a Irat cave like this dues not seem a 
very desirable thing ibr a man to have on lus 
“ liome lot.” J’ut Uic shrewd Texan ju’oprietor is 
of a <litl'erent opiiiioii. The (hior of the interior 
was found to be twenty-live feet deep in a de])()sit 
smelling so strongly of ammonia, tliat fortliwitli 
ft sample was (Ufspatclieiulo the nearest analyrst, 
who pron<,mneed it to compare favourably with tlie 
guano of Peru. Here, was an important discovery, : 
inasinucli as tlie known })arts of tlie cave are j 
estimated to contain eiglity thou.sarid Ions.’ The j 
lu't thing lu'ard of is that the jtroprietor was j 
busily .sinking a sliai'l down to the main chamber, 
and receiving llie congratulations of ids friends on 
baving fallen upon a iniue of guano. We await 
with tuteresl the pmetical i.s.sue of this strange 
discftvcry. 

Besides being coinpanionabh! in their seclusion, 
bats may chidlenge any living creatures for the 
care of their young. They shew immense parental 
solicitude. The female carries Ijer infant l)ats 
ai)out with her, covering them the best way she 
can in her cloak-like wings, and from tiiiie to 
time rc.sling to suckle them. On these occasions 
the papa bat lemls a helping band. He w'atches 
over the mother and her charge, tending them 
assiduously, and nestling close to them, to impart 
warmth and ]>rotection. In .some respects, there¬ 
fore, the good conduct of hats might afford a 
lesson to beings of much higher pretension. Facts 
like these acting on the higlier emotions, should 
materially <pialiry the ordinary ideas about bats. 
From their retiring and crepuscular habits, they 
can hardly be made pets of, like dogs or canaries. 
Nevcrtliteless, as observed in their aii^ial flights, 
they are gentle and amusing; and instead of 


pelted, abused, and shot at, they invite our 
interest, compassion, and gratitude. As auxiliary 
tp certain birds, they are of much service to the 
agriculturist and gardener, by keeping dowm the 
numbers of nbxious winged insects. In particular, 
young persons, who are too ready to fall on defence¬ 
less creatures, should be taught that in the physical 
constitution of the often maltreated bats there 
are perspicuously demonstrated the wisdom and 
goodness of that Almighty Being, ‘ who made 
and loveth all! ’ w. c. 
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CIIAPTEB Vrri.—THE ^\^TOHEK.S. 

Long MiciiAEL, first-officer, according to- modern 
euphuisms, of the Western Ma,id, certainly deserved 
his distinctive appellation, being immoderately 
tall, high-sboulderotl, lean, and lathy of build. 
Even in Kentucky his unusual height would have 
attracted notice, and the more so perhaps because 
of the apologetic and somewhat bashful bearing 
that was familiar to him, as though he felt himself 
to blame for the superabundance of his inches. 
He was nearer to fifty years than forty; and had 
a hardy weather-beaten face, that contra.sted oddly 
with his mildiu'ss of manner, as he .stood hat in 
hand in Captain Trawl’s parlour. 

‘You’re welcome, Captain,’ said the grizzled 
mate of the steamer, as with indescribable awk- 
wardnc.s3 he made a sort of bobbing bow to his 
young commander. ‘ I’ve taken the liberty, ye 
see, to come np here, with Captain Trawl’s good 
leave, to report the Western Maid ready for sea. 
We ’rn got the fires hanked up ; but we could 
get a goodisli head of steam in a matter o’ seventy 
minutes after signal.’ 

Hugh shook bauds with his gigantic subordi¬ 
nate. ‘ I feel more than bulf-ashamed,’ he said 
in his flunk way, ‘ at the notion of giving orders 
to an older and more experienced seaman like 
yourself, the more so, as all thi.s pilchard business 
which my kind friend Captain Trawl here was 
trying to* explain to me, is _iust so much Greek 
to a newcomer such as 1 am. It seems hardly 
fair that 1 shall have to depend on your good¬ 
nature to teach me my work.’ 

Long Wichael’s honest face gloweil with mingled 
shame and satisfaction, and he .shuffied his great 
feet to and fro like a bear on a heated floor. 
‘No trouble, Ca]i.— none at all,’ he returned, 
cougliing behiml hi.s broad hand, Jis he looked 
l)enignantly ilown at Hugh from under the pent¬ 
house of his grizzled brows. ‘’Tain’t })ossible 
now to get to know your bearings all at once 
wbon you cruise in strange watei'S, and our Corn¬ 
wall coast and its ways mu.st in course be puzzling 
to a stranger at fir.st.‘ I’ve been a Channel groper 
myself, 1 have, man an<i boy, for nearly forty 
yew; and even iii a fog 1 think I could feel my 
road about somehow; but that comes of practice.— 
Before winter and the wreck-weather come upon 
us, the skipper will be used to steamer and used 
to coast; won’t ho. Captain Trawl 1’ 

Hugh’s host assented to this proposition, remark¬ 
ing that the pilchard-fishing was a nice easy job 
to" begin with, and that the new skipper was in 
luck to get afloat .so early. As^he spoke, he mixed 
a glass of ‘ soinetliing’ for the mate; and Long 
Michael— ceremoniously preluding his draught by 
saying, good health, captains both—Yours, 
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Miss Rose, I’m sure !’—sipped tlie steaming cbm- 
pound with modest enjoyment of its fragrance. 
Meanwhile old Captain Trawl related how, so 
anxious had been the vigilance of the fishermen 
that day, that the very bugles of the coaches on 
the roads skirting the sea had been silenced ; and 
that there had been an order given to postpone 
the firing of ‘ .shots ’ in certain quarries that stood 
but a little above high-water mark, lest the pre¬ 
cious visitants should be scared away. 

‘There be they that say,’ observed the old sea¬ 
man dogmatically, ‘fish have no ears. Anyhow, 
a drum, or a gun, or so much as the squeak of 
a fiddle in a ship’s foc’sle, is enough to head 
back the whole drove on ’em. And if pilchards 
fail, tliere’Il be cold hearth-stones and children 
crying for hunger, in many a village from St 
Mary’s to the Seal Rocks, They ’re a bit latish 
this year.’ 

Presently the mate said good-night, and de¬ 
parted, not, as he explained, to ‘ turn in regular,’ 
but to lie down, waiting for the summons to 
action. He recommended his new commander to 
do the same. ‘One of the la<la’ll rnn, once the 
cry’s given, Cap./he said ; ‘and ’twill be as well 
for the men’s tempers—asking your pardon for the 
freedom—not to keep them waiting over-long.’ 

Hugh followed his lieutenant’s well-meant 
advice, and lying down full-dressed on the spot¬ 
less little bed with its snow-white curtains, sle])t 
as he hud slept on many a night when the war- 
cry of the savage or the howl of storm-wind 
through the rigging was likely to awaken liiiii, 
ready to spring up at the first call. But the 
pilchard.s were capricious, and Hugh’s slumbers 
■were undisturbed. Even at dawn, no cry Imrst 
forth from jutting crag or hill-top. I'he morning 
passed quietly away, and Hugh began to fret at 
the delay which doomed him to inaction. His 
own desire had been, as was natural, to go up to 
the Court at as early an hour as the habits of 
gentlefolks permitted, and to pay bis tliauks to 
his bcnefactre.s.s in person for the groat kindness 
she hatl rendered him. But old (’nptain Trawl 
wa.s strongly against his going up to Llostliuel. 
‘Suppose you to be absent there, my bo’,’ be said, 
‘and the cry to sound, and tlie IVcatern Maid to 
be waiting for her skipper, and perliaps a tliou.sand 
barrels lost through that. Even my Lady wouldn’t 
like it.’ 

But at last, as the dreamy golden morning went 
on, Hugh could no longer endure the snspemse ; 
and be was in the act of .sallying forth from the 
garden-gate, when a breathl6s.s had in red shirt 
and Flushing serge ran hurrying up. 

‘ Cap’en Ashton! ’I’hey want you, sir. Long 
Michael the mate bid me say they’ve signalled.’ 

Clear and distinct to Hugh’s ear canie through 
the distance the far-off cry from cliff and crag: 
‘Fish, ho !’ ‘I ’ll not keep them waiting for me,’ 
answered Hugh. A boy can run better than a 
mail; but it wa.? all that the young ajiprcntice 
could do to keep abreast of bis j oung commander 
as they traversed the cobble-stoued streets and 
emerged upon the quay. 

‘Yon’s Western Maid!’ cried the boy. 

There were ves-sels in plenty in Treport harbour, 
OT in local parlance quay-pool, on that day, over 
and above tne Western Maid. No steam-ships it 
is true, but a pack of fishing-craft, with red sails, 
brown sails, white sails, hastily getting ready for 


sea, and being hauled and towed out of harbour, 
brouzed, black-bearded giants springing on board, 
women, slripling.s, and children buckling tc the 
tow-rope. The irestern Maid had steam up by 
this, and lay, alongside the harbour’snorting like 
some angry crocodile in the Egyptian mud. Her 
crew were bustling like alarmed wasps, to and fro. 
There was no landing-stage ready, no gangway 
manned, none of the preparation which ive see in 
passenger steamers. Hugh caught hold of a rope 
and swung himself on board, dropping from the 
quay to the deck more deftly than did the ship’s 
boy who followed him. 

‘That’s something like ! Cap. he a sailor, I see 
that,’ muttered several who saw the act, men and 
women alike; for women along that storm-beaten 
western coa.st are smart critics and severe judges 
of what a man who grapples with the all-devour¬ 
ing sea should be to make liinj worthy of such 
a foe. There was nothing, so far as the native.s 
of Treport could ob.scrve, to object to in Hugh 
A.shton. A stranger he was, a ‘foreigner’ in 
local speech ; no (.'orui»hman, not of the ‘ one and 
all,’ of the. famous mining, fi.diing, wre.stling county 
that was once a kingdum. 

But that was the head and front of his oirending; 
and once, pardoned on that, sonro, he. promisi'd to 
make friends rapidly on the strength of his own 
merits. Tliat he was a gallant young man was 
clear—lithe, active, taller than any of his crew 
save Long Michael and one .suti of Anak, who 
however, was from Beer, of smuggling fame, in 
the bordering .shire of Devon. ‘Bustle aljout, lads! 
(!Iear away there ! Take tlie helm, my man, will 
3 ’on! ..And j'ou, boy, run below and (<-11 tin- ••ngim-er 
to bo ready to put her at qunrter-spee<l till we’re 
out of port !’ ordered Hugh; .ami Long Mieliael, 
whose generous soul wa.s aglow with ]<leasurc at 
finding his J'oung superior eiju.al to tlie situation, 
seconded these orders with all the zeal he could 
muster. 

‘ \Vi.sh j’c luck, Cajitahv !’•—‘Cood-luck, .skiiiper!’ 
s.iid twenty rough, ami as many shrill vuice.s iVoiu 
tlie pier, as tlie ste.amcr gli<led out. Hugh wav<-d 
his c.ap in rejdv. Tin sunbeam.s glinted on the 
young man’s dark hair ami proud Inamlsome Insel, 
as he stood, gracefully and quite at home, on liis 
deck. 

‘ Looks .'IS if hc’<l been born a .skipper,’ w.as (be 
word in many a bumble home that day wlieu 
Hugh was mentioned. The Western Maid slid 
softly out to sea, the helmsman’s m.iiii difficulty 
being to avoid fouling any of the red-.sailed 
smacks that were creeping out of Treport, or 
making their slow way, like so many wet-wiiigod 
moths, acro.ss the lieaving sea, under the i)res.sure 
of the tantalising breeze, that was not steady for 
ten minutes at a time. 

‘ Cap.,’ said Long Michael, sidling up to Hugh, 
‘we’m side out o' harbour, and that’s thanks to 
you. Let' me tell ’ee between ourselves, that if 
you'd rubbed a penn’orth of paint, or so much as 
rattled a block, off one o’ them smacks, they’d 
have grumbled—men are th.at onreasonable. And 
if I’d stood by yon, sir, and helped, they’d ha’ 
grumbled then, and said; “ Old Michael be a 
dry-nursing him to know the sea.” That ain’t true, 
Cap., for you've been long-voyage ; hevu’t ye ? ’ 

‘ Long enough! Four montli-s, once, whaling 
and sealing in the Antarctic Sea,’ answerdd Hugh 
wdth a smile. 
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‘ But,' said Slichael argumentatively, ‘ you can’t 
know the Channel, and specially our pilcliarcling, 
withSut bein’ taught, no more than I knows 
Commodore Johnson’s Greek Dictionary, or what¬ 
ever it is, by’the right name of it. Now here we 
are %lick out, ready to help; but we mustn’t go 
too fast,’ 

‘Why loo fast?’asked Hugh, surveying the 
sea. 

‘Because,’ the mate made answer, ‘we’re no 
more good by ourselves than a mill is, bless ye, 
when there be no grist to grind. We’m got no 
nets to shoot. All we can do, I re(;kon, is to lielj) 
them that has. There’s two ways we can do that. 
Take the boats in tow—that’s one ; but they’re all 
loath to pay for that so long as there’s a breath to 
lill the sails; and I can’t blame them, T ’other 
way is surest. We can tow nets inshore to beach, 
and get the pilchards landed, when, but for us, 
tons-weight of the shiny tilings w'ould break 
away and get lost. But there’s them as be mortal 
jealous of our steamers. Some of the free fishers 
be. Enterprisers be more so.’ 

In answer to Hugh’s iu<[uirics, Long Michael at I 
once informed him of the existence of certain i 
irregular associations oil the Cornish coast called j 
J'aiterprisers, the members of w'hich were fislienueu 
who fi'hed in unison. 

‘ Twani’t bad at the beginning,’explained the 
mate. ‘'I’lic idea war not a bad one. The men j 
ye see, had been ground down by the i 

i .iowders, and they was sure against Iheiii,—Yon | 
j ilun't know, sir, wliat a Jowder is. \rell, 1 ’lu | 
j surry to say he’s a i)recious old rascal, that buys ] 
j fish, and liuys it on his uwn terms, having money | 

I in Itaiid, and fisJiers none, and .Towders hanging | 
logetlH!!' to keep down prices. So it was nalural | 

! the owners of boats should wish to help one | 
j another and lie free of the Jowders, .and sell all | 

! at one rale, and gel a .«mack out of bay iu rase ! 

I of need, and be like, brothers. Ihit the .Iowders— j 

j cunning old sea-dogs !.tlley bided their lime, they j 

i did ; and tlirough having one man under their | 
j thumb, and lending to another, and what not, 

! Enterprisers are. obliged to bid them fair, they 
be.’ 

Long Michael w'ont on to say that .Towders and 
Enterprisers were conibiiual in a .strong dislike to 
the Hteam-ves.seks of the Western 'rug and Salvage 
j Company ; the former because their co-ojieratiou 
at critical nioineuts tended to cheapen the price 
of fish ; and the latter on account of that uiireuson- 
ing jealousy wliicli uneducated Labour has at 
all times exhibited towards Science backed by 
capital. 

‘There Inave been riots north-w'est w'ay agin 
the. use of steam,’ Long Michael said; ‘ and though 
there’s been none o’ that among our chaps, it’s 
best not to tbw'avt their prejudice.^. If the shoals 
war to turn tail, aud we be near, they’d lay all 
the weight of it ou the IFestern Maid. So we’m 
better keep a good offing, Cap., until the pilchard 
drove be well iushore and every seine cracking 
with the netted fish ; and then they '11 be glad 
to call us to their help, and won’t grudge the pay 
neither.—Yon’s the lighthouse ; aud there, beyond 
the Point, that’s St Mary’s Bay. Once the shoal 
gets well iu, their own pressure will keep them 
moviiif;; and sometimes girls and boys from the 
bcacli can wade into the shallows, aui get them 
in creels and caps aud anything, they ’re that 
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thick.—Keep her away, Peter Mawgan, d ’ye hear ! 
—And I think the engines had better stop alto¬ 
gether ; not the steam-head, though. We 'll want 
speed when the hurry comes,’ 

SKETCHES IN THE HIMALAYA. 

It is commonly understood that there is a con¬ 
siderable mortality among the children of the 
white population of India ; but of late years this 
evil has been greatly reduced by the establish- | 
rnent of Sanatoria and ‘ Children’s Homes ’ in the 
Himalaya Mountains. To the former regularly 
resort, at the commencement of the hot season 
when the plains are no longer enjoyable, those 
who can command the means of a residence in 
that A'ast mountain-chain familiarly called ‘the 
Hills,’ w'hcre civil and military stations are now 
numerous, and life is spent iu a temporary round 
of amusements, unknown to the people of j 
England. 

Access to these .sublime aud beautiful regions is 
easy^; and between the mountaiu-tops and the 
jiicturesque valleys, perpetual summer may be 
found, 'rhe.se mouutuiu-homes of our countryunen 
are not only thoroughly enjoyable to the lovers of 
Nature’s beautie.s, but they also enable them to 
reproduce the domestic life of the luother-country 
with all its homely joys ; and in so genial a clime, 
tt sound mind iu a healthy body^ find.s abundant 
oppoi'tunities of following the pursuits of science 
and of literature, iu comjiaratively fresh fields. 

Leaving Umballa early one morning at the 
commenceinent of the hot seaSon, we rode across 
country to l.alroo, a small village, where wc changed 
horses. Thence wc cantered nine miles through 
a rich countiy, diversified by many pleasing bits 
of scenery, to the dd/; or staging bungalow of 
Bnssi, where we again mounted fresh horse.«, and 
galloped forward to tin* village of Munuinajr,a, at 
tli«! entrance to the jjass of the Sewalic or outer * 
Himalayan range, which towards its eastern 
extremity presents a sharply serrated outline, with 
an average height of about thirteen hundred feet. 

Next inorning wc passed through this range— 
fi distance of several miles—hy' tortuous wafer- 
courses and fr.agmentary roads, and entered the 
Valley of Pinjore, near the village of winch are 
the splendid terraced g.ardeus of the M.aharaj.ah of 
Putteala, a chieftain of the l.is-.Sutlej ytatc,s, whose 
unswerving fidelity to the Briti.sli government 
(luring our wars with Ids countrymen the Siklis, 
has been rewarded with extensive additions to Iu.s 
territorial posses.siun.s. 

Here are innumerable fountains and artificial 
cascado.s, sparkling with the pure waters of the 
mountain-streams which feed them ; jdx-d!eau shoot 
aloft and adown the marble^ canals; whilst elegant 
pavilions of the same material afford the most 
charming retreats, where lulled by the murmurs 
around, iu an almosphero tilled with the perfume 
of the rose, iasmine, oh'andcr, and orange, the 
oriental sybarite, with his hookah and pomegra¬ 
nate sherbet, may conjure up waking dreams such 
as may have inspired the Arahian Nights. Now 
confronting the Iravellcr, rise the bold bluffs of 
the outer range of the Hiihalaya proper, to an 
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elevation of about seven thousand feet; and twij^-insect, may be seen at Kusaowlie, but more 
putting spurs to our horses, a tive-mile ride along rarely than at the stations of Mussoorio and 
an excellent road brought us to the small villagb Landour, at certain timea of the year. There 
and English hotel of Kalkig at the base of tlie is also a singular tree-beetle, which attaching a 
mountain on which stands the military stjition crooked instrument with which Nature has pro¬ 
of ICussowlie. The ascent is by a steep and tor- vided it to any twig which it nishes to cut 
tuous road about eight miles long. off from the tree, spins its body round on this 

As we continue to ascend, the Sewalic range no curious axi.s, until alter a loud buzzing sound it 
longer obstructs the ^•iew of the jdains beyond ; falls, with the twig which it has sawn off, to 
and in the far distance may be seen the winding the ground. These beetles at certain seasons are 
Sutlej, pursuing its way like a silvery python so numerous and active as to become a positive 
along the boumlary of the. Punjab. A sutldeu turn | nuisance. 

of th^e road carries us to the northern side of the The north-eastern extremity of Kusaowlie is 
mountain, and the station of Kussowlie breaks hounded by a finely stratified peak, which rises 
at once on the view; first the parade-ground, shar]>ly at the fartllest turn uf the road, au<l is 
about an acre in extent, aroirnd which are the understood to h<> the highest point of this ridge, 
low flat-roofed barracks ; and gradually the various It is called by the Puharrios or hill-men, Kama 
bungalows of the residents, perched here and Deva or tlie Aiouutain of the Hindu god of Lov(?, 
there upon every available scarped spur or ledge i Kama ; but by the English residents, ‘ Tapp'.s 
of rock, and surrounded by dark fir-tn'es {Piiiua | Nose.’ On the summit is a rude shrine of uiiliewu 
lowjifolia) and various shrubs, of which more j stones about; two and a half feet high ; and on 
presently. A stranger arriving during the dry i the horizontal stone over the aperture tliore, is 
sea.son would not be aware of the splendid pauo- ; a rude representation in relief of the god llndra. 
rama, w'hich a dusky haze obscures ; but alter a i (This deity or idol is snfiieiently rare to be 
day’s rain the magnificent scene is reve.aled in all | worthy of special remark.^ l!i-ing inlere.sted t'V 
its wondrotis features. This station, one of the ’ the discovery of a com}>aratively rare image, Ave 
earlier established sanatoria, is named after tlie \ made, some slight excavations, and were able to 
small hamlet of Kussowlie, which is situated in I truce the foumlaliou of a more extensive buihliiig, 
a valley below. p-rom the road.s which wind and also the remains of a well ; but in such a 
along the spurs of the mountain, the view look- , situation, for uliat pnrpo.se it was used, exc. jit as 
ing north embraces seven distinct raiige.s, including 1 a tank, it wovdd be ilillicult to say, 'I'liis line 
the sublime Snowy llange, whose sharply seriated , rock eommuinl.s a magnilicent view of the jilalns 
peaks rise to an allitiuie nearly twice that of .Moiit ; on the one hand, and of the inner Himalaya on 
Blanc, In the. middle di.statice lie the militarv ’ tin; other. It i.3 .stniieiime-^ al.^o called Monkev 


Blanc. In the. middle di.statice lie the military ’ tin; other. It i.3 .smiieiime.-' al.^o called Monkey 
stations of Subathoo, Dngsliai (and tlie Lawrence i Hill, from the va.st immbcid of small brown 
Asylum); while fartlier oil may he distinctly seen : monkeys that freijuently resort to it ; .alihongh it 
the deodar (Himalayan cedar, often a hundred feet ; <loe.s not bear any In'rbngc whatever but gra-s, and 


other. It i.3 .smiieiime.-' 


M.onkev 


high) crowned heights of Simla. 


dot;.s not j'resent any special attractions to the 


Prom about the 1st of May until the rains coni-; lower animals, tudess we. assume that monkeys 
mence on the 15th or IGth of June, the as]>ect of ; are capable of ap])reciatiiig the picturesipu*. 


tliese mountain.s is barren and parched, reminding ! liuropeans alter tmi a .sliort reside,lui; in the 
one of sheets of crumpled brown pa]ter; the TMimalaya, aetpure. a facility in even cantering 
foliage of the fir-trees is reduced to scanty brown j down ruuiis on their snri;-l'ooted mnle.s and jioiue.s 
tufts ; the incessant bum of insect-life becomes | which at first might li.'vc appeared only suited to 
tiresome; while occasionally the .sun breaks for tli i the careful ]iede,;rian. TJic widest of the roads 
with great fervour through the reddish haze. At i connecting the stations are si'ldom more than about 
night, thousands of fire-flies cover the .stations as; .six feet broad, with rock.s on the one hand, find a 
it were with glittering .sparks, and nut iinfre- ' preeijiitous descent on the other. In .some placies 
(juently one may hoar the distant rumbling of, however, the ro;id.s fire so stee]) that jn-ecantions 
thunder. But in the valleys the asjiecl of; are nece.s.sarv, at the .siowe.st jiace, to jirevent the 
Nature, even at thi.s season, i.s x-ery different. ; .saddle slijt])ing over the pony’s neck. < ka'a.siou- 
Here, instead of fir-trees and the wild, jiear, we ! ally, aiul especndly fift<.‘r hc-avy rain, accidents 
find magnificent walnut and apricot tree.s ; and ' octmr to tho.se who try ‘short-cuts’ ity the fuui- 
wherever a spring of water guslies from tlie cleft , dejidfs or narrow Ibotiiuths used liy the natlve.s. 
rock, one is generally sure to find the ilelicate , How tlie celebrated .Mohammedan invader of 
Himalayan primrose, the dark-.sceuted and jiale j yore, after the siick of Delhi, nifiufiged with his 
violet, strawberries, at certain periods of the I wild lumles, hnleii with plunder,' safely and 
year, yellow and white jes,saniine, St John’s wort, i rapidly to ])enctralo these mountain.s and to leave 
wild-roses, azure rocket, flowering ferns, thic.k<;ts j no trace beliiiid, in flic short .*ipace of time which 
of the crimson rhododendron, and gnarled oaks; | Iristory records, is still a problem. They came 
beside.s a great variety of other flowering shrubs j and went like a flight of locusts ; and the ditli- 


Kuropeans after but a .<hort residence in tlie 


anfl plants. 


culty of their retiiat can only he realised by 


One of these romantic little streams at Kus.sow]ie one who ha.s actually travelled in the few and 
has its source in a feniy cleft, shaded by willow tortuous pas.«es of the tremendou.s lairrier inter- 
and walnut boughs; while along its course the posed between India and f.'eutral Asia, 
niircissus and iris, marvel of Peru, blue pimpermd. Leaving Kussowlie at live, o’clock, wo used to 
eglantine and luusk-roses, grow in abundance; but consider it a fair average ride to reach Subathoo 
although the s])ot .seems to he in a state of nalure, i by seven, although the actual distance cannot be 
it may be questionable whether some of the jilants I more than nine miles. dVo-tliirds of ttie way 
just mentioned are re,ally indigenous. Tlie curious , an; occupied in the descent of the Kussowlie 
‘ leaf-insect,' as well as the ‘ waikirtg-stick ’ or j range, at the ba.se of wliich a stream must be 
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crossed ; and after that there is a gradual ascent to 
Subnthoo, which lies about three thousand feet 
lowcj: than the other station. The station of 
Subathoo is, for a hill-station, comparatively Hat; 
yet it has been fopnd uecessar}’’ to buihl many of 
tho.houses on the lofty eniinenccs surrounding it; 
while a square native fort, flanked at the angles 
by round towers, has a picturesque aspect beside 
the low Hat-roofed barracks. Beyond Subathoo, 
the road again descends. The bare rocks on 
which only (iujthorbiaceous plants seem to grow, 
present a forbidding appearance, wdiich is increased 
by the grotesque forms of this genus of plants. 
At the bottom of the next valley, about five miles 
on the road to Simla, tliere is a beautiful and 
rapid river, which is spanned by an iron sus])en- 
sion bridge. Imposing rocks rise on each si<le 
of the stream, along the. face of which, by blasting, 
a road bns been made. About a quarter of a mile 
beyond this river is the unintere.sting dak bunga¬ 
low ol’ Jluiryporc ; and beyond it the road i.s 
tiresome and iiionotonous. 

On one occasion, altlnnigb during the dry season, 
w'c w’ere overtaken by a storm, at about four 
o’clock in t.lie afternoon. We had observed heavy 
clouds gathering in the north-we.st, aee.ompanied 
by the distant muttering of thunder. The dark- 
nes.M rajiidly increased, juid in lialf an hour more 
the .storm i>urst overhead with a.stouruling fury. 
I’eal u]H)u ]»e;d of tlmnd(U‘ reverberated from rock 
In rock, and from mountain-top to valley, in rapid 
.aicces.-ioii, acco]n])anied by inco.s.sant flaslies of 
lightitiiig and wild squalls of sleet. Uiging on 
our pony to its utmost speisl, we. soon Tcaiclied the 
next staging Itungalow at Synio thoroughly 
dri.neb(‘d ; and gjlad of a rel'reshinent of milk and 
excellent wild ra.sjiberrie.s. 'I'lie .«torm Lad now 
died away. It wa.s about six o’clock when the 
sett in,;, sun l.mrst birth from a canopy of golden 
elouiis with a startling effulgence, ’’.riiero was suiiie- 
Ihing snlemii in the. sudden and prnfound rejto.se 
of Natiire. ; and tlie. gr;pide\ir of tliis; etfect wn.s 
nmeli Ijeigliteiied by a magnificent and jierlV'ct 
raiuiiow euniidetely sjianiiing the. valley before us, 
and. dyeing the rocks at each extremity with its 
iride,-cent lines. 

Leaving .Synic id dusk oti government imiles, 
after a most fatiguing ride we anaved at Simla 
idiout. ten o'clock, aiid ]iroceeded at (.uico to the 
ricccli'-ui lI'Ail, when having Jiad ;mjqier, conducted 
liy a guide, we .soon bumd the bungalow whicli 
we bad rented for tbe. season. On awaking next 
inorning we wen* eliunned with the .situation of our 
new re.sideiiee, which was jierched (ui tlie. top of a 
sjtur of the mounlain, and commanded a line 
view. The garden iu front of the v<;randa xva.- 

iiot morg than twelve feet from the brink.not 

indeed of a precipice, but of a .steep de.scent, the 
angle of tvliicli was so .sh.arp, that any one falling 
over must leave rolled down at least a tliousaud 
feet. In thi.s small garden-plot tl«;re wtis a 
jirofnsion of the loveliest pink cubl»age-roses iu 
full bloom. Over the amphitheatre of mountains 
<lirectly in IVont^ one inight set', througli a gap, 
(Subuthoo and Knssowlie; and in the t'.xtreme 
distanct', the carpet-like plains stretching lar 
beyond b^mballa to the horizon’.s verge. ' Our 
bungalow was shut iti at the sides by gigantic 
piiic.s and deodars. Beyond tlie.se to the eastward, 
at a higher elevation, might bo seen the bazaar ; 
and still farther oil’, the picturtistiue .TSclai, duitecl 




over with Swiss cottages and bungalows. The 
station of Simla rose at the back of our house, and 
qccupied tbe remainder of the scene. 

The grandest feature in the scenery is of course 
the majestic ‘Snowy Range, which rises from the 
valleys and lower ranges to the north of Simla 
in a stupendous mass, that at the first view 
is almost overpowering- in its effect on the ruind’ 
even of those who have travelled in the Alps. It 
is witli difficulty that the miud realises such vast 
altitudes. Far above the region of animal life, 
these stainless peaks rise into the blue empyrean, 
so little of the earth earthy, that in the early 
moriung, when first struck by the beams of the 
ri.sing sun, before the latter have illumined their 
bases, wliicli arc lost in the gray blue of dis¬ 
tance, they seem, cut off by the limit of perpetual 
snow, like a magic canopy, midxvay between 
heaven and earlb. Sometimes at sunset, for a few 
jninutc.s the Snowy Range assumes a roseate hue, 
which suddenly vanishes, as it were iu the twink¬ 
ling ol‘ au eye, and presents them in a silvery 
gray asptict—‘distinct but <listaiit ; clear, yet ob, 
how cold ! ’ But it is in the moonlight that these 
awful solitude.'^ .seem mo.st gbo.st-like, for at such 
an elevation there are no clouds ; and when the 
lower atmo.'sphere is also clear, the effect is in the 
highest degree sublime. 

But from the stations to the eastward, such as 
Mu.ssoorie and Landour, the Snowy Range ar>pcars 
even grander than from Kus,sowlie and Simla, for 
from the former, the peaks above the .sources of 
the (lunges and Jumna, beautiful in fonn, are 
consjiicnous ; while farLlier to the east may be 
jtei'ceived, overtopping the range, tlie extreme 
jioint of ICimcbiuclumdti, one of the highest eleva- 
tion.s on the face of the globe. 

The aspect of these hill stations, as they are 
called, varies coiisider.ably. Thus while the noble 
cedars and pines of Simla and its sisters give a 
cold cbaracii-T to the .scenery, the noble oaks of 
Mus.soorie and Landour, garui.she(l with beautiful 
ferns and cjiidiMidruns on tlieir ino.ssy trunks 
and branebes, eluthe tbe mountain-sides xvith the 
beauty of ;diiio.''t troiucal vegetation. During tlie 
rainy season the atmospheric elfects are quite 
magical. Tims when one i.s enveloped iu rolling 
clouiks wbicli .slmt out the suirsbiue, a .sudden 
break in flie, foruu'r will disclose some sunny 
spot, bright and green like a laud.scapc painted iu 
enamel, on .some loftier mountain, near enough 
to be quite distinct. 

One of tile earliest liarbingers of the rainy 
season is the gigantic adjutant liird; and about 
tlie begimiiug of June tlic.se solitary storks may 
be observed standing like sentinels on projections 
of rocks facing the plains, at au elevation of 
between six and .seven thousand feet. At this 
season tbe sudden clianges J'rom light to dark- 
ne.'^s and from darkne.ss to light, the roar of 
waterfalls ]eui>ing a thousand feet and more iu 
some plaec.s into tlu' ravine.s liclow, and the 
beauty of tlie floral world, pre.sent combinations 
on so grand a scale that it M'ould be irapos-siblo 
for the'bes:. of artisl.s to give even tbe faintest idea 
of the whole. 'I'liese eltecis iu spring are even 
more remarkable, wiien amid the lingering suow.s, 
tlie crimson rhododciidroii rises like a pyre of 
IJuiia;, to the lieiglit of ibirty feet and even more ; 
while the wild-vines and the white wild-rose.s, 
on withe-like slcui.s, entirely envelop the largest 
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pear-trees with a profusion of blossoms. But it is demur, and the cabby received it with a gi‘in of 
in winter that these mountains are grandest, for satisfaction which he could not conceal. As I 
it is then — in January — that the most terrific ; ^valked up the steps of Oxygen House I begwi to 

thunder-storms prevail, and the lightiiing illiimi-, , ^ricnce the wide difference there was between 
nates the pathless snows away m ,the far dis- , ^ i* n • • , 

tance. In the inky blackness of night, from Lau- j without a farthing in my pocket, and 

dour for instance, the whole of the sister-station 1 London among strangers, with a half-crown and 
of Mussoorie will suddenly he revealed by one | a florin in my possession. The cabman, pleased 
brilliant flash; and the ne.vt moment, darkness , good fortune, and perhaps touched 

S,joc“°a I* pait oirf'vUl? thTthandefSi J'}' a'>‘l i.„l.eciUty said in a kiadly tona: 
not only above and around but below. In winter i I to your boxes, miss, 
however, there are generally but few Europeans } ‘ Thank you,’ I replied absently ; whereupon ho 

resident ’ in these mountains ; for tliose who are ! grinned again in a pitying way, which was not 
not required to return to the plains, seek summer ; reassuring, and proceeded to batter the door with 
again in the enchanting Valley of Dehra Dhoon, knocker, w-hile I rang nervoush'^, W’cakly. I 
which may be reached in an hour and a half;jkcard someone runup-stairs; the door was flung 
and Avhence, amid flenvers and sunny gardens, i and I was confronted by a griinv and pert- 

there is a pleasure, writli the aid of an opera-glass, ,, , . ^ i i n «• r i i 

. t 4 .. ; looking servant-girl, who evident]v leeling puzzled 

in surveying one s late home buried lu snow, ; , , ” ,, " • i . / .i ., rm r. i 

and exposed to the fury of the elements, wdiili; j address me, said Oh . 1 hen after u good 

we are enjoying the temperature of Italy, in the stare : ‘ Step in, please. 

late spring; and picnics and sporting excursions I did a.s she told me, and the cabman followed 
ill the neighbourhood with their endless round of me with the luggage, which he tleposited in the 
amusement. | hall, and then departed with a liang of the door 

Diiriiig ‘ the season ’ in the Himalaya, the | niade the whole house sliake.' 

gaieties are incessant, and the entertaininents ^ ‘You’ll step down this wav,’ continued the 

given by the wealthier visitors are generally on , , 

a princely scale. Balls, parlies, picnics, shooting-! ^ . .-i . .'.i .i. . . 

matches, archery, and other games, rapidly ^uc- 1-^J'cs wus pvtm ticluds to the theaytre lo-iiight, ^ 

cccd each other, and at these gatherings luanv ' obliged to go ot (-(iurse. 

marriages arc annually ‘ arranged.’ But although: ‘Thank you; it (loe.s not matter,’ T respiriuled, 
one might suppose that the English in the.se : wondering wlien we .slioiild reach the hoLtoia of | 

charming summer retreats were the most frivo- ' tlio stairs. At last I was ushered into a sinall I 

lous people on the face of the earth, there are gtuUy on the ground-floor, with uiiwa.sliod tea- 


officers of the Indian army are many excellent ^ novelties to my wondering eye.s. 
naturalists, ttnknown to fame, and also other.s j ‘Ye’ll take your boxes np-.stairs uuer a bit. 
whose scientific acquirements generally have not i 1 ’ve scarce looked at you yd. Sit down ; I 
always been sulliciently brought to public notice, j daresay you ’re tired,’said my new acquaintance, 
...—--- whose name she inl’onned me was .lane. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY HELP. available chair m tlie room, 

while she planted licrsell 0 ]»posite to me with her 
CHAPTER n. arms akimbo and had a hearty .stare at me, tlien 

A I.OXG drive, as it seemed to me, from Padding- i spoke, saying: ‘Now I’ll just tell you all about 
ton to South Kensington. My eyes grew tired of ' it; there’s nothing like putting new hands up U) 
watching the shops ; but whether I would or not, i things at once.’ 

their glare attracted me, and I had to look at! I felt inclined to remon.str.ale, and jdead that 
them while my thoughts were straying—AVhere ? j Jane was not the ]i(ir.soii to tell me my duties ; but 
To those whom 1 had left at home, to their she was of a wilful disposition, and checked any 
probable rernerabraiice of me, now that I was attempt at speech on my part, 

reaching the end of my journey ? Not so. I was ‘ You see,’ she went on, ‘ I’m the General. Some 

thinking of my fellow-traveller, the one who had calls it maid-of-all-work ; but I prefer being the 

just wished me good-bye; and I felt considerably General. It means the same, but sounds better, 

depres.sed as I recalled hi.s look of disapproval you know. And you—you’re the Lady’elp. ’ 
when he heard ray reasons for becoming a Lady ‘Yes,’ I Rdtcred, with a groan and a smile. 

Help. ‘Well,’ piir-sued the General, ‘all the work in 

I was at last approaching my .self-chosen desti- this house has to be performed by ii.s two, that’s 
nation ; and we drew up at a high, narrow, new- clear ; and between you and me there’s enough of 
looking house not far from Earls Court Station, it. I was General in a boys’school afore I came here. 
The man opened the door, and I stepped out. My and you mayn’t credit me, but ’twos nothing to 
heart was aching and beating with a painful the work after these three young ladies. They ’re 
quicknes-s. Where was my resolution and spirit ? always a-partying and a-going out. It’s a real 
My depression increa.sed on being informed that wonder to me they 're not worn out afore iioi.y ; but 
the fare was five shilling.^. I paid it without then they cats well, and there’s nothing like that 
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to keep you up. Now I shouldxi’t venture for to 
Bay so to them ; but you are much more the lady, 
the Beal thing, to look at than them, with all 
their sirciety and going out. Now, you are gen¬ 
teel.’ 

‘I’m very tired,’ I said, feeling rather dis¬ 
gusted. 

* Never mind ; you ’ll be better after a cup of tea. 
I kept the pot warm for yo. Ye see they think 
of nothing but what’s the Fashion here, and that 'a 
just the reason they've got you. It was done all 
in a sudden. Miss Adelaide came home one even¬ 
ing and told her Ma that JIrs 8mith-Jackson 
had a friend Avho knew Lord and Lady Something, 
and they was going for to have a Lady ’elp. So | 
ol' coiuse we must have one; and hen; you are.’ 

Yes ; there I was. I could quite realise the fact. 
The inexhaustible Jane went on: ‘ They sits most 
of their time down here, as you may see by the 
muddle the jdace is in. Now just throw off your 
things ; and I ’ll fetch you a cup of tea and a bit 
of bread and butter, and perhaps you’ll like a 
bit of cold bacon. There won’t be supper till 
they come in, and I’m sure I don’t know what 
to give them.’ 

‘ A cup of tea will do for me, th.ank you, Jane ; 
•and I wonder if I might go to bed; 1 would be 
u]» early in the morning to heh>.’ 

‘ Never mind about bed ; I haven't lai<l your 
sheets yet. You can lie on that sofa, after the rot)m 
is cleuriHl a bit and them things washed up.’ | 

I felt sick at heart, but roused myself. This j 
would never do. I stood u{>, took off my hat and 
jacket, then turning to the Clcmwal, said plain¬ 
tively ; ‘ You will let me have tea soon ? ’ 

‘ Yes, miss, I will,’ she said, looking at me in 
a bewildered way, and leaving the room. 

‘ .She sees I am a l.'idj', after all,’ I tbonglit with 
a sad s.ati-.fucti‘,)n. Then 1 looked round the room 
for a book ; but -such a thing might never have 
existed, fur all the trace, there was to be found 
(d' it at Oxygiiu House, at all events in that room, j 

‘ Y(»a have no books here,’ I remarked, when j 
Jane returned with my tea, which she set down j 
on a corner of the table, having pushed various 
other things aside to make room for it. 

‘ 0 yes ; theris are two somewhere,’ she replied. 
‘They always takes fha/i in;’ aJid from beneath j 
the heterogeneous mass on the table she drew forth ; 
two icjurnals on Fashion. I seized them eagerly, j 
and studied them while I drank my tea, remem- j 
bering that I was to assist in costuming the 
blisses Porter. 

Jane began, fussing about the room, and soon 
renewed the conversation. 

‘The Smith-Jacksons have got a Ladj*^ ’elp too ; 
but I ’vc seen her. She ’.s no more a lady than 
I am. She cleans her own boots. Now I had made 
up my mind that you should too; but now I ’v(i 
seen you I couldn’t think of it. Y6u’re safe 
to please ’em ; they w'ants a lady to teach ’em true 
manners; I heard ’em say so.’ 

‘ Oh, I shouldn’t mind cleaning my own boots, 
Jane; I have done such a thing at a pinch.’ I 
really pitied the poor General, who looked quite 
hot and tired with ‘righting’ the room, as she 
called it. 

‘ I feel better now,’ I continued. ‘ I will wash 
up tho^ tea-things wliile you finish ^the room. 
You ’ll make up my bed ; won’t you V 


‘•0 yes ; I had just forgot,’ she replied, bustling 
off. When she returned, she took me up to my 
rpom. It was at the top of the house, small and 
scantily furnished, wntli no fireplace, and but a 
small window. But it was to be mine, and mine 
only. When I had been hd't alone in that strange 
sittinjj-room, I was as.sailed with the horrible fc^ 
that I might have to share Jane’s room. Had this 
been the case, I had determined to write to my 
parents with all contrition and beg for money to 
return to ray home at once, 

I came down-stairs again, thinking it better to 
see Mrs Porter that niglit in spite of my fatigue. 
I endeavoured to impart an air of neatness and 
comfort to the sitting-room, and suggested to 
Jane that she should lay the places at the supper- 
table, instead of leaving the spoons and forks in 
a bundle at one corner, the knives at another, and 
the plates heaped up in the centre. 

It seemed very lute xvhen .she informed me that 
we might expect the ladies in at any moment. 

‘ These young ladies and the Missis,’ .said she, 
‘as often as not they brings a friend in to supper; 
that is if it’s one they know well aiul can bring 
down here. But there, some.time.s I’ve had to 
carry everytliing up-stairs all of a sudden, and 
light the fire.’ 

At la.st came a loud ring at the door-bell, which 
Jane Hew to answer; and then I heard loud cheery 
voices, which a.s the speakers drcAV nearer, dicqtped 
into an audible whisper. I wonder if a dihutanie 
facing her audience for the first time, or indeed 
any one standing on the threshold of a great enter¬ 
prise, ever felt more strange tliau I, a.s I rose 
to meet m)^ emplo)'’ers. Mrs Porter entered the 
room first, .She bowed to me with an a.ssmned 
sliffne.ss, saying: ‘ Miss Danvers,’ and looked at 
me with an air of scrutiny; thevi she lapsed into 
what was evidently her natural maimer, one of 
extreme urbanity. 

‘ Tlieso are my daughters,’ .«he explained with 
a Avave of tin; hand.—‘N(.tAV’sit doAA-n, my dear, and 
make youi’self at home-ye.s, quite at home; we 
agreed it should be so, you knoAAx’ 

I murmured sornelliing, feeling more aAA^kAA'ard 
thiin I Iiud ever felt before. 

‘ Now Jane, let us haA’e a bit of something to 
eat; Ave shall got sociable OA’-er that.’ 

JIcauAvliile I quietly observed the i^fi-sses Porter. 
They Avere three fully developed damsels, A-arying 
in age apparently from tAveiity to tAveuty-five ; 
a strong family likeness existed bctAA'eeu them ; 
they all had glossy black hair, dark cye.s, and 
a good deal of colour. 

We did not talk much at supper nor advance 
many steps toAV'ards .sociability. Wdieu the meal 
was over, the girls AvithdrcAv into a corner, and 
carried on an uniniute I conversation in Avhispers, 
interruiited noAv and then by giggles and exclama¬ 
tions, Mrs Porter invited me to^ druAv near the 
fire, and commenced to talk. First of all she 
drew out of me all she could about my home aud 
my reasons for leaving it; and in return she 
bestowed her confidence on me. The girls saAV a 
good deal of company one AAxiy and another, got on 
well in society; they Avould all have ‘ something’ 
when they married ; she Avould like me to move m 
their circle ; I should not find the work hard ; and 
so on. It was not easy from this to form an idea of 
Avhat my life at Oxygon House would be ; I only 
knew that xyheu I took my candle and wound my 
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way up to my attic bedroom, one word kept whirl¬ 
ing through my brain, almost forcing utterance 
from my lips : vulgar, Wlgar, Vulgar. 

I had never met vulgar people before; but I 
had read of them; besides, we perceive this failing 
by instinct. 

Tlie following morning I rose early and found 
my way down to tlie room to which I had been 
introduced the previous evening. There I found 
Mrs Porter in a .strange deshabille, busy n)aking 
tea and cofl'ee ; and I heard the Generd frying 
something in the kitchen, which was opposite, 

* Good-morning, Miss Danvers. I daresay you are 
surprised to see me this figure ; but it is hanlly 
worth while being smart in the morning, when one 
has to see to the breakfasts. My girls lie in bed ; 
but they go out so much ; fashionable people can’t 
burn the candle at both ends, you see. 1 am glad 
to find you are an early riser. You can help me a 
good bit in the mornings, clever or not.’ 

I felt terribly shy when 1 started up-.stairs with 
the breakfasts. Adelaide liked her egg boiled 
hard, Julia preferred it poached, and Amelia had 
a passion for tinned delicacies. All these tastes 
were explained to me. 

‘You’ll take Miss Porter’s fir.4,my dear; and 
please don’t stay and talk with her ; Jane oCton 
does, and then the tea 1 have poured out for tlie 
others gels cold, and I have to make fresh ; and 
dear me, there seems no end to it; ’ and Mrs Porter 
sank back in her chair, as though exhausted by tlie 
idea of such a misfortune. As I went up-stairs car- 
rjing a huge tray, the postman knocked. A London 
postman’s knock is startling to country eai-s; and 
I nearly dropped my freight; but J recovered 
myself just as Mrs Porter ru.shod eagerly into the 
passage to get the letters. I had to awake Miss 
Porter ; and to my relief, she proved to be far too 
sleepy to embark in conversation with a stranger. 
The two other girls who occuj>iod the same 
apartment, were awake, and seemed quite ready 
to be entertained. 

‘ Can you dance. Miss Danvers ? ’ asked 
Adelaide, 

‘ 0 yes,’ I replied ; ‘ but I have not been to 
any parties for more than a year.’ 

‘ Oh, how dreadful! arc awfully fond of it. 
TYe could not live without it.’ 

‘ Yes ; you could if you were obliged to,’ I said. 

‘ Indeed I cannot imagine such a thing,’ said 
Julia with a shudder. 

‘ It is very strange without Jauc this morning,’ 
remarked Adelaide ; ‘she generally brings us news 
about Ma’s letters, or tolls u,s tlie jilans for the 
day. We must t.ake you sight-seeing, Miss 
Danvers. Now do you mind running down to 
see what ]etter.s Ma lia.s ? ’ 

No sooner had I reached the sitting-room door 
than Mrs Porter addressed me: ‘ My dear, would 
you mind just running njt to tell the girls that 
Algernon ’ (she pronounced it All-gernon) ‘ is 
coming? He is’—here she nodded and winked. 

‘ Ah, you must ask Miss Porter.’ 

I conveyed the said piece of intelligence to the 
three si.sters, and found that Algernon wa.s a 
cousin. 

‘Huch a gentlemanly young man!’ said Adelaide, 
^^Wait till you see, him. He’swell to do in the 
City, ►Sometimes he doesn’t know where to throw 
his money, he has so much.’ 

‘ And he generally brings such nice feiends with i 


him,’ .said Julia, ‘ But wait till you see him ; aud 
you imrst ask Amelia about Algernon.’ 

‘ I had better go and see if Mrs Porter wants 
me,’ I suggested ; for 1 did not feel interested in 
Algernon, aud I had had no breakfast 

VVhen I got down-stairs, Jane exclaimed : ‘Why 
I do declare inks hasn’t had a bite o’ nothing aU 
this time! ’ 

Mrs Porter pressed numerous dainties on me. 
Though I had not much appetite, I was thankful 
to sit down—it seemed years since I hud left 
home. 

Having carried that terrible tray dowm-stairs, I 
.assi.sted the General to wa.sh up ; then Mrs I’oiter 
said : ‘ Would you mind rutining up to the first- 
floor, Miss Danvers I J list nut the sitting-rooms 
straight aud the fires alight; Ity that time the girls 
will have brought down some of their evening 
dresses that we must do up.’ 

Y’as my heart breaking f Could 1 bear it? I 
asked niyseli', as I ran iiji-stairs, if I should ever 
rest again ; aud wondered what 1 should say in my 
letter home. Then a vision of that face which 
had looked sorrowful for me but yesterday canio 
across me ; I felt a lump rising in my throat, and 
1 cried—yes, cried fur a inuiaent or .so; then I 
recovcred iiiysclf, did my work, and rejoined thimi. 

The whole morning wa.s spent in rcjiairing 
evening costumc.s aud arraugitig wliul I coiiM do 
in the al'tenioon. At one time they talked of 
taking me out; Init tliis idea was soon abandoned ; 
they had shojipiug that, mu.^t be done ; be.sides 
they must call upon the Smilh-.IackKous. 

About noon a telegram (.uine from Cousin 
Algernon to say that lie could not come over 
tliat evening. The girls seemed a good deal dis- 
a]>pointed ; but Mrs I’orter suggested that they 
.should accoiu}>any the ►'^milh-.iacksuns to a concert 
at the Alhe.rt Hall. 1 brigliterusl up a little at, 
this, thinking that being very fond ol music 
i they might take me. But not a word was said 
I .about it ; till just as they were starling, and I had 

; nni up and down stairs for the twentie.tli time, 

j Mr.s I’orter rennarked : ‘ It is just as well you are 
j not coming, Miss Danvers ; you look tired,’ 

This was indeed true, and I W’as thankful when 
I they had really gone, ana I could sit down and 
rest. Then I felt rather amused. The Ctuieral 
came and asked me to remain up-stair.s in the 
‘best’ rooms, as her young man wa.s coming to 
I see her. She would tell me when he was gone, 

j I readily complied with her request. How can 

; 1 describe the delightful feeling of rest earned 
! after a long day’s work, such as mine had been ! 

* And ah ! how swiftly my thoughts flew to my 
home, already viewed as a far-off J’aradisc ; how 
i lovable all the little failings of its inmates, which 
I had resented or turned into ridicule, appeared 
to me now! I was tired of needlework ; and there 
was not a book in the house that 1 cared to read. 
I had simply nothing to do, no one to speak v’ith. 
So 1 sat by the flickering embers of the lire, and 
^ began to think I had not been so wise after all 
in leaving home. I did not consider for a moment 
whether I had been right or wrong; I only thought 
of the matter as it afi'ecteil ray happine.ss. Abcnit 
nine o’clock, to add to my ilepression, a .street- 
organ struck up a most doleful /Ji>me, Hiceet Home, 
and my tears came again for tlie second time 
W'ithin file ,twenty-fom' Jiours. 

Mrs Porter and lier daughters returned a little 
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earlier than on the previous evening. The next 
morning was a counterpiirt of the one already 
dcscrM)ed; and for the next few days my life 
and duties reyiained unvaried. 

One Sunday afternoon they took me for my 
first* walk in the Park. I did not care about it 
much, in spite of the motley crowd and the many 
amusing figures. I fc.lt weak, and unable to enjoy 
life under any circumstances. But an event of 
that afternoon created a slight change in nvy 
circumstances. We met Mr Algernon Dykes in 
the Park, and he accompanied us home to tea. It 
is easiest said in a few Wfjrds—this gentleman was 
seized with a violent admiration for me from the 
first lUfunent we were introduced. He was rather 
below the average hc'ight, inclined to be stout, 
witli dark hair and inoustacUe. He was extremely 
fond of dre.sa and jewellery, could talk a little on 
every subject, but was too fond of trying to extract 
jokes from all that passed. It becajne wearisome. 

When tea was over that evening, 1 disappeared 
a.s usual to as.sist the (hmeral, who liad been, if 
jio.ssible, working harder tlian usual all day. 
WJien we liad fmislusl our work, I seated 
niy.self by the lire. Tlieu Mrs Porter appeared, 
and I saw at once that she liad something of 
iinjiortance to say. 

‘ Look alive, my ilear. We are going to take 
yon to clutrcli with us lliis evening. The fact 
of it is,' slie continued conlklentialh^ ‘Algernon 
thinks very highly of you, and says it is a 
great thing for the girls to have yon, ami you 
mu'l be with tliem ns much as possible ; and he 
kii'iws what's what, 1 can tell you.' 

‘Iteally, he’.s very kiml, J. am sure,’ I said, 
laughing heartily fur the. linst time since 1 hud 
left lioine. 

‘He say.s you're such good style, rpiite the 
tiling. Now my girls dress well, )>ut they have no 
style ; Algernon says they want it tcrrihly.’ 

‘I don't know what “ style" means, IMrs Porter,’ 
I reniarkcil. ' 

• 'fiiat's just it, my dear ; that's the beauty of it. 
Now go and get ready.’ I obeyed. 

W'e. went to St. Mary Abbot’s (dmrch, and had 
.some dillif'ulty in obtaining seaD. 1 was not 
pleased wluai I found that 'Mr Algernon had 
managed to get next me, while the re.st of our 
]»arty were scattered here ami tliero. The sermon 
see.med to be preached at mo and meant for me ; 
it dwelt on tlie. virtue of contentment, on being 
sati.stied witli tlie life (.Jod lays before u.s, instead 
fd' striking out new paths for ourselves, and 
attempting untried ta.sks for the sake of novelty. 

J. ms'd not say that .T applied those words to 
myself; and I wondered if any other imlividnal 
in that large congregation was so nearly touched 
by t hem a.s J was. 

But all this was banished from my mind by an 
incident that occurred just as we were heaving the 
cburcli, 

A young lady in front of me said in a voice, 
loud enough for me to hear: ‘ Oh, 1 have left my 
Prayer-hook.’ 

‘ f ^vill go back for it,’ replied another voice, 
which sent the. colour rushing into my pale 
cheeks. It was the voice of 7ity fellow-traveller. 
As he turned to go liack, he caught sigdit of me, 
starte<l, and smiled. 1 wunderi'd often tinring the 
rest of the evening whether it was only my fancy, 
but I thought he coloured too. After this we 


were soon out and walking briskly up the High 
Street; the Porters joined some friends and were 
soon talking and laughing. I managed to fall back 
and walk alone ; this was all I wished, that I 
might again and again recall that smile, and the 
face, which I had already enshrined in my heai't as 
an idol. 


EVENTS THAT NEVER HAPPENED, n/ 

AxTBairra of an instructive kind have been made 
to shew that, if slight circumstances had been 
other tlian they were, many of tlie great events of 
]mst history would not have occurred at all, or 
would have been so modified as to wholly change 
their character. The history of events that never 
happened is of course merely one mode of express¬ 
ing a gue.ss, a conjecture as to the probable result 
of something happening different from that which 
really did happen; but though only a guess or 
conjecture, it may possess value if well chosen 
and carefully traced out. Isaac Disraeli, in the 
early part of the jireseut century, treated this 
subject in an ingenious manner; and Mr Lecky 
has done the same in his recently published work 
on the History of Civilisation. To our own 
columns the subject If is not new. 

Suppose Xerxes had been successful: what then 1 
: Mr Lcckv argues tliat the Greek intellect has been 
I the great dynamic agency in European civilisation ; j 
j tliat, directly or indirectly, it has contributed 
I more tlian any other single influence to stimulate 
I tlie energies, shapic the intellectual type, determine 
I the political ideals, and lay down the canons of 
i taste for Europe as distinguished from Asiatic 
countries. But how easily might all this have 
been otlierwise! If the invasion by Xerxes had 
been successful, and an Asiatic desifotism ft,stal> 
lished in Greece, it is difficult to imagine how 
Greek civili.«ation, poetry, art, influence could 
I have survived. Fet he onight have won the naval 
battle of Salamis, or the land battle of Platsoa; 
for his ships and his soldiers greatly outnumbered 
those of the Greeks, 

Livy presented an imaginary history of an inva¬ 
sion of Italy by Alexander the Great, shewing | 
what might have happened if such an invasion 1 
had realiy taken place. Uo took a pride in the j 
prowess and efficiency of the Roman legions, and j 
was annoyed at the way in which certain Greek : 
writers had insinuated that the great name of 
Alexander would have intimidated the Romans 
and checked their jiatrxotic resistance. The his¬ 
torian entered into a parallel of soldier with 
soldier, general with general, strategy with strategy. 

He traced out an imaginary campaign, and shewed 
(to his own satisfaction at least) that hi.s country¬ 
men would have won, because the Greeks had 
only one Alexander, the Romans many. Livy 
ami the Greek writers dill'ered in their guesses as 
to probable results; but they all alike sought to 
grapple with events tliat did not happen. 

A difl'ereiit .'Strategy inight have enabled Hanni¬ 
bal, after tie terrible battle of Cannm, to march 
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upon Rome and burn it to the ground. Tlie 
Carthaginian general, as vre know, gained this 
momentous victory somewhat over two centuries 
before the Christian era, killing more than forty 
thousand of the Roman troops. Had his march 
upon Rome been made, and made promptly, it 
is within the bounds of probability that the long 
series of important events which attended the 
formation of the Roman Empire would not have 
taken place; ami a nation widely different in its 
position, its character, and its pursuits, would ^ve 
presided over the development of civilisation. 

Suppose Mohammed, the founder of Islam, had 
been killed in one of the first skirmishes of his 
career—what would have followed? There is 
no reason to believe that a great monotheistic 
religion, a military ecclesiasticism, would ha\c 
beeu organised in Arabia, destined to sweep 
with the fanaticism of faith over an immense 
portion both of the Pagan and the Christian 
world. That system which has been maintained j 
for more than a thousand years, ami in three j 
continents of the globe, would (as Mr Lecky j 
contends) have been nipped in the bud. The i 
early death of Mohammed was one of the events 
that did not happen; and it is open to us at 
anyrate to speculate on what might have been the 
history of the East, had accident removed the 
great ruler in early life. 

Charles Martel, the titular mayor of the palace, 
but the real ruler of the Franks in the first half of i 
the eighth century, had to contend against a for- j 
midable invasion of the Saracens, who conquered ; 
Bordeaux, crossed the Garonne, and threatened 1 
Tours. Charles Martel advanced, and defeated i 
them with immense slaughter near Poitiers—the ; 
Saracen leader Abd-ur-Ridiman being among the j 
slain. Again and again they renewed their in¬ 
roads, ending at last in their final defeat near 
Lyons. So disturbed was every part of the conti¬ 
nent in those times by the intrigues and wars of 
kings, semi-royal feudatories, and aspirants for 
power; and the Duke of Guienne was eo nearly ^ 
balanced in opinion u'hether to aid the one side ! 
or the other; that if the first onslaught of the 
Saracens had not been checked at Poitiers, tlie 
whole tenor of European history might have been 
changed. Fancy has pictured that ‘ 'i’he least of j 
our evils now would be that we should have I 
worn turban^ combed our beards instead of j 
shaving them, beheld a more luagnificont archi- I 
tecture than the Greek; while the public mind 
would liave been bounded by the arts and litera¬ 
ture of the Moorish university.’ The victory 
of the Christiana was only gained after several 
days of doubtful and indecisive strategy; had it 
been lost instead of won, Mohammedanism (it is 
contended) would certainly have overspread Gallic 
and Teutonic Europa The event which did not 
happen was perhaps as trifling in itself as that 
which really occurred. ‘The obscure blunder of 
some forgotten captain, who perliaps moved his 
troops to the right when he should have moved 
tiiem to the left, may have turned the scale 


against his general Abd-ur-Rahman, and deter¬ 
mined the fate of Europe.’ 

Another event that might have happened, and 
changed the course of modern history in moment¬ 
ous particulars, would have been the earlier arrival 
of a certain papal letter. When the fall of Anno 
Bolcyiio was determined on, the pope proposed 
to Henry VIII. terms of reconciliation between 
the king and the see of Rome, so flattering ns to 
have a fair chance of acceptance. But the letter 
containing this proj)osal came to hand too late to 
be of service ; for Henry married Jane Seymour 
the very day after he had decapitaled 2 >oor Anne, 
and was content to defy the pope as he hatl 
hitherto done. If the letter had arrived a day or 
two earlier, might not the course of ecclesiastical 
and national events have been alfected in a marked 
degree ? 

Another course of proceedings in the same 
critical centur}'- is connected with the history of 
the rival queenly cousins, Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart. At a time when Queen Elizabeth was in 
ill health, and when mingled hopes and fears 
agitated the minds of her subjects as to the 
ju'obable or possible results, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury desired her son to remain on the 
watch in London, witli two good horses constantly 
ready to gallop off. If the (pieeii died, be wa.s 
to travel with the utmost sjjeed to Ediiiburgli, 
there to announce the news to Mary Queen of 
Scots. Should this not improbable event (the 
death of Elizabeth at that i»recise period) have 
taken place, Mary Stuart woubl have biMoi ibo 
heiress to the Engli.sU throne, with the Uoiuaii 
Catholic influence of France powerfully influ¬ 
encing her conduct. But Elizabeth recovered froin 
her illness, the son of the Countes.>i of Shrews¬ 
bury did not make bis hurried gallop, and Hie 
current of affairs flowed on in the cour.se .so well 
known to all of us. 

The next following century brought about a 
crisis in the struggle between the two great reli¬ 
gions of Europe. Gu.stavus Adol[)hu.«, king of 
Sweden, after carrying on wars with J)enni;.irk and 
Russia for territorial rectifications, engaged wit.li 
the Im])(‘rialists in wliat was really a religiou.s 
war, Lnllie.rans against Roiuan Catholics—a war in 
which Tilly, Wallenstein, and other redoubtable 
generals took j)art. Gustavus luel immense .‘success; 
his 2 'J'es.sure on the lm 2 >eriali.sts ■wa.s becoming 
fraught with vast consequences. But a fatal shot 
ended his life .at the battle of Liitzen in 
Now comes the. apidication of the theme, under 
consideration. If the great Swede had survived, 
that battle, in addition to having won it, a wonder¬ 
ful difference might have occurred in the effect 
upon Europe. The Reformation might have sj^read 
through Germany much more rapidly than it 
actuafly did. But Gustavus fell,' tlie lit hero for 
a hi.story \vhich never Inqipened.’ 

One generation later, and wc find our own 
country engaged in a struggle which has influ¬ 
enced the destinies of England in a multitude of 
ways. If the battle of Worcester in 1651 had 
been won bv the young Charles II. instead of 
by Cromwell, it would have been succeeded by 
other severe struggles, ending possibly in a per¬ 
manent discomfiture of the Roundhead party. 

Many and many a thoughtful mind pondering 
on the miseries produced in so many part.s of 
Europe by the unbounded ambition of the First 
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Napoleon, preceded by the horrors witnessed in 
Franco during the Ilidgn of Terror, has sought 
to shjw what might have bpen if so and so had 
not happened at the time and in the manner it 
did. The niilitary despotism of Napoleon had 
as one of its producing causes tlie desperate 
character of the Revolution commenced in 1789 ; 
this Revolution was mainly caused by the miseries 
of the people and the profligate vices of those 
classes which ought to have given the tone to 
national life. It has been asked—Was there not 
a time when a better cliance might easily have 
been given to the French in the second half of 
the eighteenth century? ‘The breaking out of 
the terrible Revolution, prepared as it undoubtedly 
was by a long train of irresistible causes, nught 
have worn a wholly different complexion had the 
Duke of Burgundy succeeded Louis XIV,, and 
directed, with the intelligence and liberality genc- 
i rally expected from the pupil of Fchielon, the 
i government of France. Profound and .searching 
! changes in the institutions of France were inevit- 
i able; but had they been eifected peacefully, 
i legall}*, and gradually, had the shameless scones 
> of the Regency and of Louis XV. been avoided, 

' the frenzy of democratic entliusiasm might nev'cr 
i have arisen ; and the whole Napoleonic episode, 

! w'ith its innumerable consei|ucncc'S, would never 
; have occurred.’ 

' We have taken the above illustrations partly 
I from Isaac Disraeli, partly from Mr Lecky ; bo- 
■ cause both writers attach importance to the little 
I word if. If some single incident had occurred 
i will' ll did not occur—an incident perhaps regarded 
\ as of minor iinportauce at the time-—a great course 
i of events might have been materially affected for 
' generations or centuries in advance. Should any 
; students of history maintain that events rannot be 
I other than conse'piences of preceding events, and 
‘ that all jiroceed in accordance wit.li a chain of 
; laws - then there is a fair field of light between the 
, two bodies of rea.soners. , 

j In .scientific discovery and imadiaiiical ina’ention, 

, events that did not hap]>en might so verj' easily 
I and probably have happened, that it is often diffi- 
I cult to award jiraise in justly due proportions to 
! those who deserve it. Palis.sy the potter made 
! many years’ experinionts to discover the art of 
obtaining white enamel ; he iiiipoverislied him¬ 
self, and when he had no more inuney to buy 
fuel for his furnace or kiln, he broke uji household 
funiiture for tiiat purpose ; if he had listened to 
the reproaches of liis wife and the ridicule of his 
neighbours, he probably would not have attained 
the brilliant success which brought him compe¬ 
tence and fame, and gave an important stimulus 
to the manufacture of porcelain and line pottery. 
If Mr Edison had not pricked ids finger 
while experimenting on the telephone, it is by 
no means certain whether or when he would 
have invented his phonograph: the form of the 
little spot of blood, alfectetl by the moA'eraents 
of a vibrating diaphragm, suggested a new idea 
which struck root in his mind. The history of 
chemical manufactures, if traced in detail, w’ould 
tell of more than one instance in which the acci¬ 
dental boiling over of a pot, kettle, caldron, or 
other vessel—perchance involving some workman 
in trouble at the time for negligence—rc.sulted in 
a diseftvery bringing fortune to manufacturers and 
great advantage to the public. If the intended 
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proeess had gone on as usual without accident, 
the world would have been the worse for it; and 
ypt the difference between what did and what did 
not happen was very slight in itself. 


GETTING A BARGAIN. 

An eccentric friend of ours, fond of picking up good 
bargains, ou one occasion attended a sale of old 
military stores in Edinburgh Castle. A lot of 
twenty drums with their drum-sticks were offered 
at the rate of sixpence a drum. Such a chance 
was not to be missed, and at his nod the hammer 
fell. He had to hire a cart to take the drums 
away, and then remembered he had no proper 
accommodation for them ; so he called an open-air 
meeting of the juvenile population and distributed 
his prizes among them, more to their delight than 
that of the older inhabitant.s, who were nearly 
driven distracted by the constant din of the 
spirit-stirring drum. 

A more profitable deal in military stores was 
effected by a Constaiitinopolitan Jew, who bought 
some six hundred rusty old helmets, that had long 
lain in the Church of St Irene, from the Turkish 
governmeut at the rate of about sixpence a pound. 
He cleaned them up, and was rewarded for his 
pains by discovering that the despised martial 
relics were m,ade of fine steel, and adorned with 
Arabic iirscriptions shewing that they were of 
A’cry ancient date. Tlie lucky dealer sold a few 
for twenty piastres apiece. Finding they went off 
readily at that figure he raised the price to thirty, 
then to forty, and finally to ilfty piastres ; until 
an Armenian olfered to take the lot off his hands 
at something like eighteen shillings per helmet ; 
and he closed with the offer. The purchaser put 
them up for sale at the bazaars ; and then the 
authorities waking up to their folly in parting 
with them so heedlessly, bought them back again 
•at from two to three pounds apiece, and thought 
they did very wisely—a proof they had made a 
shocking bad bargain in the first instance. 

They owed tlieir expensive mistake to not 
knowing what they were selling. On the other 
hand, certain enthusiastic young painters threw 
away their money and much of their time too, 
through not knowing what they were buying. 
They had heard that the secrets of a great 
artist’s colouring might be learned by care¬ 
fully peeling one of liis pictures coat by coat, 
and resolved to try the experiment. Clubbing 
together all their available cash, they became 
the owners of a Madonna by Titian, and w^ent 
to work Avith a will. Mr Leland—our authority 
for the story—relates how the eager seekers after 
knowledge laid the precious picture ou a table, 
and removed the outer A'arnish by means of 
friction with the fingers, until they raised a cloud 
of white dust that set them all sneezing, and 
made them look like so many millers. They thus 
arrived at tlie naked colours, Avhich had by this 
time assumed a very crude-form, owing to the 
fact that a certain amount of liquorish tincture, 
as of Turkey rhubarb, had become incorporated 
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somehow with the Tarnish, and to which Jhe 
coloure had been indebted for their golden warmth. 
This brought to the glazing proper, which 
had been depriTed of the evidence of age by the 
removal of the little cups which bad formed in 
the canvas between the web and the woof. The 
next process was to remove the glaze from the 
saffron robe, composed of yellow lake and burnt 
siena. This brought them to a flame colour 
in which the modelling had been made. The 
robe of the Virgin was next attacked; and upon 
the removal of the crimson lakes, it appeared 
of a greenish drab colour. So they went on 
removing every colour in the pictm’e, diligently 
'dissecting every part, loosening every glaze by 
solvents, and at last had the ineffable satisfaction 
of feeding their eyes on the design in a condition 
of crude blank chiaro-scuro. Blinded by enthu¬ 
siasm, they flew at the white and black with 
pumice-stone and potash ; when lo! the bubble 
burst, and the Titian proved to be a farce, as 
something very rubicund met their astonished 
eyes, which proved upon further excavations to 
be the tip of the red nose of King George IV.! 
So much for the genuine Titian! 

The shrewdest of men are sometimes taken in, 
Baruum wanting to be shaved, went into a 
barber’s shop. The place was pretty full of 
customers, and anxious to save time, Barnura got 
an Irishman to give him his turn on condition 
that he paid for both. Next day he found Pat 
had made the most of the opportunity, the knight 
of the razor resenting the following little bill 
for payment: To one shave, tw'enty cents ; to one 
hair-cutting, twenty cents; to one shampooing, 
fifty cents ; to one hair-dyeing, one dollar ; to one 
bottle hair-dye, one dollar ; to one hath, seventy- 
five cents. Total, three dollars sixty-five cents. 
Bamum settled up, and tunmd the bargain to 
account by having a picture painted for his 
Museum, representing the Irishman as he appeared 
before and mter he had passed through the barber’s 
hands. 

A defendant in a suit beard in the Bury County 
Court being questioned as to what had become of j 
five hundim pounds left to him by his mother, ! 
answered that it bad gone where it was owing. 
Pressed for further explanation, he said he hud 
paid it over to an innkeeper, according to the 
terms of an agreement made between them, that 
the legacy, little or much, ivhich his mother might 
bequeath liim, should as soon as it was received 
be paid to tlie publican ; the latter on his part 
undertakii^ to keep him while he lived, and burj' 
him resMctably when he died. Who got the worst 
of the naigain in this instance it is impossible 
to say.—The profit and loss on such contracts 
are liable to be affected by undreamed-of con¬ 
tingencies. An intemperate ne’er-do-well was 
persuaded by a sharp man of business to turn 
some property he held over to him, in considera¬ 
tion of receiving two suits of clothes every year, 
and an allowance of twelve shillings a week so 
long as he lived; his speculative benefactor calcu¬ 
lating the dissipated rascal would soon drink 
himself to death. He w'as doomed to be grievously 
disappointed. As soon as the agreement was 
rigned, sealed, and delivered, the wily fellow 
forswore intoxicants,- and lived respectably to a 
ripe old age, leaving the bargain-monger and his 
txWees after him, with a balance, so far as that 


speculation went, very much on the wrong side of 
the ledger. 

Some eighteen months back, a London news¬ 
paper informed its readers: ‘The two i^ands 
known as the Barker Islands, which suddenly 
disappeared a little while ago, persist in declining 
to be found. It may be remembered that a 
Tasmanian capitalist named Fisher bouglit from 
the Axistralian government the right to remove 
guano from these islands, and that he despatched 
three vessels for guano cargoes to t^te latitude 
mentioned; but when the ships arrived, no trace 
of the islands could be discovered. It was sup- 

E osed that they, together with their inhabitants, 
ad disappeared through a volcanic eruption. Mr 
Fisher had unfortunately paid for his guano in 
advance ; and now that the islands are nowhere, 
the guano is in exactly the same place. The 
worst of it is that the Australian government 
does hot seem to have the smallest intention of 
returning the money paid by Mr Fisher, who 
also lost a large sum in fitting out the ve8.sela.’ 
A perplexingly bad bargain for the capitalist! 

The Tasnmniau however, had the consolation 
of knowing that ho was the victim of an abnormal 
catastrophe of which he could not bo expected 
to have prevision; which is nothing like so aggra¬ 
vating as falling a prey to designing craft, as 
happened to the proprietors of an American 
magazine, who paid a ‘humourist’ ton thousand 
dollars for the exclusive right to the product of 
his pen for twelve mouths, but omitting to make 
any stipulation as to the minimum quantity they 
were to receive, had to be content with a solitary 
contribution.—Just such another contemptible 
trick was that played by Peter I’indar in making 
up as a man nigh unto death, thereby obtaining 
three instead of two hundred pounds a year for 
the copyright of his works; an annuity the 
hypocrite enjoyed for many a year after liLs verse 
found readera 

Tired of fruitlessly demanding the settlement of 
an account, Horace Greeley sent it on to a western 
attornej' for collection, advbing him he miglit 
keep half tlie amount for his trouble. Some time 
elnp.sed without his receiving any communication, 
but at last came this gratifying note : ‘ Dkah Sik, 

I have succeeded in collecting my half of that 
claim ; the balance is hopeless.’ Having nothing 
else to pocket, Horace was fain to pocket the joke, 
and resolve to be more cautions in business deal¬ 
ings with strangers.—Through being over-cautious 
that way, a livery-stable keeper came off second- 
best A wealthy German intent uj>ou a day’s 
outing, W'anted to hire his be.st horse and trap; but 
not knowing his man, the horse-dealer demurred at 
trusting them in his hands. Determined to have 
Ilia drive, the German proposed paying for tlie 
horse and the vehicle, promising to sell them back 
at the same price when he returned. To tliat^the 
other saw no objection ; so his customer's wants 
were supplied, and off ho went. He was back to 
time at the stables, his money reimbursed accord¬ 
ing to contract, and he turncu to go. ‘ Hold on! ’ 
exclaimed the dealer ; ‘ you have forgotten to pay 
for the hire.’ ‘ My dear sir,’ was the cool reply, 

‘ there is no hiring in the case; I have been 
driving ray own horse and trap all day; ’ and ho 
left the astonished man to his reflections. 

Years ago there lived some miles from.PIiila- 
delphia a farmer named Jerry Foster, noted for 
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eating much and spending little. One day he 
took a wagon-load of butter, eggs, potatoes, and 
teady^ressed pigs to the city ; and before he had 
been long in the market disposed of all his stock 
save one pigs. Driving round to a tavern the 
landlord of which .was wont to supply market- 
folks* with a dinner for twenty-five cents, he sold 
his roaster to Mr Randolph for seventy-five cents, 
and departed to while away the time until the 
dinner-hour. Jerry was punctual to the nxinute, 
and found no one ready for the meal but himself, 
the landlord, and his wife. Just as they were 
sitting down, Mr and Mrs Randolph were called 
away, the former telling Jerry not to wait for 
them, but go ahead. Before him, mcely crisped 
and brown, was his own roaster, with plenty of 
potatoes, cranberries, turnips, bread and butter ; 
and the farmer went ahead to such good purpose 
that when the host and hostess returned to the 
room, they found Jeny leaning back in his chair 
picking his teeth, complacently regarding all that 
remained of the jiorker—its bones. He never 
dined there again. 

Mine host is not usually, like Armado, ill at 
reckoning, but he does sometimes meet his master. 
A soft-looking stranger inquired at a Portland 
hotel what they charged for board, and was told 
he would be lodged and boarded for ten dollars a 
week. ‘ That’s reasonable enough,’ said he. ‘ But 
I may bo away a bit; what deduction will you 
make for that?’ ‘Fifty cents a meal, and fifty 
cents a lodging,’replied the landlord; and Jona¬ 
than concluded to stay. Sometimes he was at the 
hotel, sometimes he was not. At the end of three 
W'ceks tlie landlord presented his bill for forty 
dollars, which was met by anotlier to this tune: 
‘Meals eaten, three—one dollar fifty cents; lodg¬ 
ings, seven—three dollars fifty cents. Meals missed, 
sixty—-thirty dollars; lodgings missed, fourteen 
—seven dollars. Balance against lamlloi'd, two 
dollars.’ Jouatluin’s arithmetic was peculiar; but 
the landlord was too astot|ished to criticise it; and 
seeing his perplexity, his boarder considerately 
remarked that be need not mind about the two 
dollars, he would take them out in board ; an 
observation that so complicated matters, that the 
puzzleil liotel-keeper cut the Gordian knot by 
insisting on Jonathan’s <leparture then and there, 
as he felt it was impossible to keep even with such 
a^ customer. 

* /. couple of Irishmen thinking to combine 
pleasure with profit by doing a little unlicensed 
trafficking in liquor on the Derby Day, bought 
a small jar of whisky and started for Epsom. 
Knowing they would "want a drop themselves on 
the way, it w-as agreed that neither should drink 
w’ithout paying. Tliey iiad not travelled far on 
the road when one drank a glass and paid his 
partner threepence ; he followed suit, and handed 
the money back again. It was a dusty toilsome 
journey, and upon reaching the Downs/ they were 
dumbfoundered by discovering the whisky was 
all gone, and that although they had bonestlj’- 
paid for every dram, they had only threepence 
between them, as the final result of their specula¬ 
tion.—Worse luck than this waited upon another 
Irish pair, if we may accept as authentic the stoiy 
from the States: ‘Mike,’ said Dennis, ‘I’ll f^ 
overboard, and you jump in and rescue me, and 
well ^divide the reward, which’ll be a pound 
apiece.’ ‘ Agreed,’ said Mike, as he* floundered 


into, tke water. Then, and not till then did it 
dawn on Dennis that he could not swim a stroke. 
He stood leading over the roil staring at the place 
where his friend went in. Once Mike came up, 
twice Mike came up, and Dennis made no sign, 
A third time Mike came to the surface, and look¬ 
ing up at his fellow-schemer, faintly cried : ‘Denny, 
av ye ain’t nioighty quick, it's only ten shillings 
aich we ’ll get for recoverin’ the body! ’ 

DUST AS AN EXPLOSIVE.^ 
We have more than once drawn attention in this 
Journal to fires and their causes, and have 
endeavoured to point out certain rules for their 
prevention. Dust has hitherto been looked upon 
by; tidy housekeepers and others, as simply so 
much unwholesome refuse which it is desirable 
to sweep 'away as it accumulates; but we will 
now proceed to shew, by quoting from an American 
contemporary, that accumulated dust is a highly 
dangerous as well as a disagreeable neighhour, 
and that to this cause may be attributed many of 
the fires the origin of which is ‘ unknown.’ The 
notes, which we quote from the American Exchange 
and Review, are as follow: 

‘ Since ordinary fire consists in the combi¬ 
nation of the combustible body with the oxygen 
of the air, it is evident that in general the 
rapidity of the burning will be greatly increased 
by the degree of comminution of the combus¬ 
tible. Other things being equal, the finer the 
state of division the more energetic the com¬ 
bustion, The reasons for this are twofold— 
namely, First, the cohesion of the particles 
being partly overcome by the fine state of divi¬ 
sion ; and second, the extended surface thus given 
to the combustible favouring its rapid union 
with the oxygen of the air. So powerful are 
these influences in increasing combvfstion, that 
many substances which in bulk are either rela¬ 
tively non-combustible, or are ignited only with 
considerable difficulty, are, when in a fine state 
of division, so very readily inflammable as to 
ignite spontaneously—using this -H'ord in the 
sense of combustion lAdtliOUt the intervention of 
direct human agency. In some instances this 
spontaneous ignition is so rapid as to cause an 
ex2>losion. 

As on example of lessened cohesion influencing 
combustion, we may cite the case of iron. In 
largo masses, iron burns or rusts but slowly; this 
rusting being a real burning—^namely, a combina¬ 
tion of the iron with the oxygen of the air. 
iron filings bum with brilliant scintillations when 
dropped into a flame; iron in a finer state of 
division, as iron reduced from the oxide by hydro¬ 
gen, can be ignited by a match like tinder. In a 
still finer state of division, obtained by the decom¬ 
position of the oxalate by heat, the iron is spon¬ 
taneously inflammable wlieii poured through the 
air. 

Phosphorus in masses o.xidises slowly in the air. 
Dissolved in carbon bisulphide, the subsequent 
evaporation of the solvent leaves the pho^horus 
in such a finely divided state as to render it spon¬ 
taneously inflammable. 

The fine condition of comminution of numerous 
materials, known as dust, affords various examples 
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of the inflaence of this condition of matter on tile 
rapidity of its comhuatlon. 

Fiour-dast—a name given to the Tery fine 
material whicii collects in various parts of flour¬ 
mills during the grinding of the wheat—has been 
found in a numoer of instances to possess the 
; power of explosively igniting on the approach of 
►a lighted ctmdle, or perhaps by the passage through 
air <diarged therewith of an electric spark, pro¬ 
duced hy the friction of a belt on a pulley. 

Explosions from similar causes have been known 
to occur in breweries. It is customary to raise the 
crushed malt from one floor to another by means 
of a series of cups revolving on a leather band. 
TTie casing which incloses the band is of course 
during the operation filled with floating dust, as 
is evident on opening any door leading into such 
casing, when a stream of malt-dust is shot out 
into the room. Now it has occurred, in a case 
cited in Nature for December 13,1877, that in a 
large English brewery, that of the Messrs Allsopp, 
at Burton-oh-Trent, a workman provided with an 
undefended light, shortly after the starting of 
some new w’orks, on attempting to make an 
examination of the w’orking of the leather band, 
was met, on the opening of a door leading into 
the casing, with an explosion sufficiently powerful 
to throw the band out of gear. 

The publication of the above called forth the 
statement from a brewer, who asserts that no less 
than three explosions have occurred at his estab¬ 
lishment from similar causes; so that it would 
appear that explosions from this cause are by no 
means uncommon. In one of these explosions the 
combustion was very sudden, and the flash quite 
sufficient to singe the whiskers of the operative 
causing it; while the force of the explosion was 
powerful enough to blow open the door of the 
engine-room, although the only communication 
between it and the place where the explosion 
occurred was a small hole, through which the 
shafting worked. The writer states that since he 
has taken the precaution of having a number of 
holes bored through the wooden box, to permit the 
free entrance of air, and so prevent the accumu¬ 
lation of the dust, no explosions have occurred. 

From the foregoing instances it will be evident 
that no inspection of the smut-boxes of flour-mills, 
or of places where fine dust from crushed grain 
is thoroughly mingled w'ith air, should ever be 
attempted with unprotected lights. Safety-lamps, 
of the same general type as those employed in 
collieries, altme should be used. 

Carbon, as is well known, is one of the most 
valuable of onr fuels, from the energy of its com¬ 
bination with oxygen. We might suppose there¬ 
fore, that when tnis substance is finely juilverised, 
it would, like those already mentioned, have in¬ 
creased the power of rapid combination. We 
"shall find on examination, that the facts of the 
case are in full accord with the supposition. 

The power w'hich charcoal possesses of condens¬ 
ing vanons gases within its pores is well known. 
This condensation is of course, like any other case 
of condensation, attended with the evolution of 
heat If the charcoal be in a finely divided state, 
it will, if recenriy piade, absorb oxygen so rapidly 
as to become spontaneously ignited. In the manu¬ 
facture of Charcoal for gunpowder, the charcoal is 
prepared by heating some dense bard wood, like 
dogwood or willow, in closed iron cylinjlers. After 


cooling, it is then ground in mills, preparatory 
to being mixed with the sulphur and the nitre. 
Here then, we have freshly prepared charcoal 
in a finely divided state, and it is a well-substan¬ 
tiated fact that this material frequently ignites 
spontaneously oh being removed from the mills. 
In some instances tliis ignition has been known 
to take place several days after the grinding. 
This however, is not the only instance m which 
charcoal in the condition of fine dust has been 
known to ignite spontaneously. Lampblack is 
one of the finest states in which carbon can be 
readily obtained in lai^e quantities; and in this 
fine state of division, as might be expected, its 
ease of spontaneous ignition is very greatly 
increaseti Cases have been known in which fires 
have occurred in manufactories of laraphlack by 
the mere exposure of freshly prepared lampblack 
to air. Moisture appears to ue especially active 
in determining the combustion. A mere drop of 
water, as of perspiration, or a small quantity of 
grease, will start a fire in a mass of the material, 
which will spread with great rapidity. The simple 
condensation of the moisture of the room on the 
window'-panes requires, it is said, to bo carefully 
looked after, lest, by igniting the dust settling 
thereon, it should cause a destructive conflagra¬ 
tion. 

One of the most interesting cases of the ready 
combustion of carbon in a state of fine division is 
perhaps the influence it exerts, when in the con¬ 
dition of fine coal-dust, in the destructive explo¬ 
sions of the gases in coal-mines. From the freshly 
cut surfaces of the coal, and from fissures in the 
veins of the mine, gas is constantly being evolved 
in large or small quantities, and (as we lately 
shewed while treating of Fire-dnv\p) much of this 
gas forms, when mixed in certain proportions with 
air, a highly explosive mixture, which is ignited 
at once by contact with an uncovered flame. For 
this reason, as is well known, the necessity exists 
for the use of the safety-lamp of Davy, or any of 
its many equivalents,' 


TBANSLATIOx\ OF GOETHE’S ‘HAIDEN-ROSLEIN.’ 

Grkw a baby rosebud rare 
Lonely ’inong the heather; 

Morning was not half so fair. 

One looked long who, ling’ring there, 

Fain had looked ior ever. 

Dainty, wayward, crim.son rose; 

Hosobud ’mong the heather. 

‘Sweet, I '11 steal thee, ay or no ! ’ 

Quoth he, from the heather. 

* Theu I ’ll prick thee,’ laughed she low, 

‘ Heedless, heartless—even so, 

Thou ’It think on me ever,’ 

Eosebud, rosebud ; red, red rose ; 

• Eosebud 'mong the heather. 

Wilful wooers are not slow, 

Eosebud’s o’er the heather. 

Thorns can wound till life-drops flow ; 

In two hearts a weary woo 
Woke to slumber never. 

Eosebud, rosebud ; fed, red rose; 

Eosebud 'mong the heather. 
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SLEEP-SLEEPLESSNESS. 
Although every one is familiar -with sleep, and 
krifiws it to be a period of perfect repose, it is 
only within the presejit generation that any con¬ 
siderable progress has been made as regards the 
physiology of the phenomenon. Forty years ago 
the question, ‘ What is Sleep V would have proved 
almost unanswerable. A writer on Physiology in 
1835, says, speaking of the phenomena of sleep: ‘ Of 
these phenomena we frankly confess we can assign 
no physical cause that is satisfactory,’ And again: 

‘ The present state of physiology is so limited that 
wo cannot assign any precise physical catise for 
the natural kinds of sleeping and waking, nor for 
their regular periods of return.' Since then, much 
has been accomplished; and we may at length 
attempt to point out adequate physical causes of 
those interesting phenomena with which countless 
generations have been familiar. 

During sleep, the action of the lungs, the heart, 
and the stomach still continues, but in each case 
more slowly than during the waking hours. One 
great organ, and only one, appears at first sight 
to be completely torpid—namely the brain. In 
thoroughly sound healthy sleep, the sleeper seems 
sunic in absolute dreamless unconsciousness; the 
brain appears wholly and entirely inactive. This 
is however, not altogether the case. The differ¬ 
ence between this and the other great organs of 
the body is one of degree only, not of kind. The 
brain does not cease its functions entirely. During 
ilife, in iact, that is impossible. Life consists in 
ttnotion; hence a complete cessation of action on 
the part of any one of the great organs qf the body 
taeans the stoppage of all the others and the 
tissolution of the system. The brain therefore, 
notwithstanding the lethargy and unconsciousness 
in which it appeara to be steeped, exerts atill a 
large amount of force. That fact however, being 
admitted, it is nevertheless plain that the brain 
is the organ chiefly affected, and the one therefore 
■which demands especial study, if we would under¬ 
stand tBe phenomena of sleep. • 

Experiments have accordingly been conducted 


with this object. Advantage has been taken of 
the necessity of trepanning in the case of human 
beings, and dogs also and other animals have had 
portions of the skull removed, and in each 
instance glass has been used instead of the usual 
gold plate to replace the bone. By this means the 
various changes in the appearance of the brain 
have been accurately observed. During the' 
waking hours, the brain is seen to be full of blood, 
and presses with much force against the skull, 
insomuch that in those cases in which the portion 
of bone removed had not been replaced by any 
other substance, the brain protruded considerably. 
From experiments made in France some fifteen 
or twenty years since, it was observed that in the 
state of profound sleep the brain became pale and. 
ceased to protrude through the opening in. the 
skull, or press against the glass, as the case might 
be. It thus became evident that the unconscious¬ 
ness of sleep resulted from a large diminution in 
the active circulation in the brain. And it was 
further noticed, that when the animal or person 
experimented on was observed to give evidence of 
dreaming, by movements of the limbs—barking in 
the case of dogs, or speaking in the case of human 
beings—the pressure of blood in tbe brain obviously 
increased. Thus proving that the partial activity 
of the sentient faculties during sleep, which we 
call dreaming, is really a partial resumption of the ^ 
normal waking circulation of blood through the 
brain. In other words, when a person dreams, 
his sleep is not sound. He is partially awake. 
The curious feature in dreaming is that certain 
faculties being dormant, fail to control the ims^- 
nation; the consequence being incoherent fanciea, 
and shreds of remembrances tagged together in 
perplexing confusion. The imputing of anything 
serious to dreams is therefore mere idle folly. 
Whatever over-stimulates the drculatiott of the 
brmn causes imperfect sleep, if not absolute 
sleeplessness. , 

Although sleep is a natuipl and involuntary 
state, it may be greatly prompted by mmhtaining 
a good state of health ; by daily open-air exercise, 
or by riding or sailing with the face exposed to 
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the air; by havio^ the atomach free from a he^vy 
meal, or any indii^ible substaoee; and by the 
mind being undietttrbed with cares. Orer-fatigue, 
indulgence in food or drink beyond what nature 
Te(|aireii, want of proper exercise, and mental dis¬ 
quietude, are all causes of sleeplessness. Breath¬ 
ing in a eonfmed or overheated apartment is also 
n not nnUsnal cause of broken slumber. The 
temperature most suitable for sleep is about sixty 
degrees, which gives the sensation of neither heat 
nor cold, and admits of a moderate amount of 
bed-clothes being used. 

The best posture for sleep is to He on the right 
«r left side, with the ams cross^sd over the breast 
in front, and the head well up on the pillow. 
The mouth should be shut, so that the breathing 
may be carried on exclusively through the nose. 
Borne persons acouire a habit of sleeping with the 
mouth open, wnich causes the grotesque and 
offensive action of snoring. Going to sleep while 
lying on the hack should be avoided, as, besides 
inducing the sleepetr to snore, it is apt to cause 
distaibing dreams. 

When lying down to sleep, the mind should be 
as composed as possible. Thinking ought to be 
cuarded against, os productfve of wakefulness. 
Tboae who, from nervous irritability, are habitu- 
sdly bad sleepers, resort to various expedients to 
secure the blessing of repose. One of the most 
successful plans consists in mentally repeating a 
familiar poem or psalm, so as to alter the train 
of thought, and lull the consciousness. 

It is a well-ascertained fact that sleep begins at 
the extremities; the feet sleep dmt, and then the 
xest of the person. On ibis account, in order to 
fall adeep, we require not only to compose the 
thinking faculties, but to keep the feet still. The 
feet must also have an agreeable warmth. Witli 
a consciousness of this fact^ the North American 
I Indians and others who are. in the habit of 
bivouacking in the open air when on distant 
I wi^dirions, sleep with their feet towards a fire 
Wmch they kindle for the purpose. 

Ceriain drugs act as an opiate and produce sleep, 
when ordinary means fail; but these should never 
be taken unless by medical sanction. Xh.e practice 
id using opiafes is most detrimental to health; 
afhd B'jpeiraevered in, is ruinous to the constitution. 
Ooff&and O'QiOr beverages act variously on diffe¬ 
rent individuals. They exhilarate some, and others 
they send to sleep. Tea usually acts us an exhi- 
liEMiltt, stimulating the nervous system, and 
ditmM nut be taken less than four hours befbie 
io bed. 

While it is ascertained that sleep is connected 
with the state of the brain, there remains the extra¬ 
ordinary f^t that some persons possess the power 
of sommoning deep by an enort of the will. 


tegular repose coma oe laxen, no emuracea 
oppenrtunities of sleeping for a quarter of an hour, 
or some other short period, and of waking up 
exactly when the assigned period had expireil. 
yh is subjectien of deep tq the action of the 
wflr is“ m prt^gee qompafatively rare. More 
comffiotdy,' hamt and predisposing conditions, 
ameb as oarkness and quiet, induce sleep. There 
msB fiecarions however, when, owing to great 
l4t%ae for example, an -uncontrollable heaviness 
mdlAowdness vw cause a man to drop to sleep 


in a moment even in the most uncomfoitablo 
positions and amid light and noise. But an 
attentive consideration of this invincible dxpwsi- 
ness, due to long watching or over-latjgue, t&rows 
great light on tne primary cause of dnmthy deep 
and of the periods of its return. We b^ij. to*" 
perceive that the diminished pressure of blood 
m the brain is after all only a leading and impor¬ 
tant symptom of a general physical state } and in 
bringing about the condition of altered and 
lessened activity of all the organs which we 
observe during the period of sleep, some one 
organ must assume the initiative. And reflection 
assures us that this physical first cause is the 
nerve-force of the body which, centred in the 
brain, controls the whole system. Sleep is the 
means by which this force is recruited, no more 
of the force being expended than what is neces¬ 
sary to maintain the action of the involuntary 
muscular movements of the lungs, the heart, and 
the domach. 

On waking, the eyes are opened, one rises, onel 
walks and works, one eats and drinks ; and espe-l* 
cially—in some cases at all events—one thinKa} 
Every one of these operations, more particularly 
the thinking, involves an expenditure of nervous 
force, is a tax on the vital energy, and diminishes 
to that extent that fund of nervous force on which 
all the complicated functions of the body depend 
for their healthy exorcise. After this great flow 
of and strain on the nervous force, there sets in 
an opposite and compensatory movement, an ebb 
and relaxation of nerve-force, and this produces 
the phenomenon of sleep. Of course it is possible, 
by means of stimulants or excitement, to counter¬ 
act this natural reaction of the system, and for a 
time to ward off its result But that only amounts 
to saying that it is possible to live on one’s capital 
instead of one’s income. Nature in due time will 
take her revenge. To maintain health, the expen¬ 
diture of nervous power during the waking hours 
must be balanced and comiKjnsated by an equiva¬ 
lent proportion of sleep. Consequently we find 
that since mental work is more o.\bau8tiBg to the 
nervous energy of the brain than muscular exer¬ 
tion, even so must it be made up for by an 
increased amount of sleep. 

We have now obtained, it may be hoped, a true 
picture of sleep, and the controlling physical 
causes of its wonderful phenomena., IPhysiology 
—no longer altogether ignorant or silent—explains 
the most marked and, at fii-st sight, strange and 
inexplicable feature—namely the unconsciousness, 
by pointing to tbe pale aud bloodless brain, free 
literally for the time from the pressure of the 
waking hours. Yet, whether the mind durinjg 
sleep ue os absolutely still aud inactive as it 
seems to be, is an interesting problem. Most 
remarkable would it be, should it appear that 
during sleep, powers are exercised by the mind, 
of which' there is no trace during the waking 
hours. Aud such is, we have some reason to 
suppose, actually the case. 

Nothing is more strange than the inabllny of 
man during his waking hours to measure or esti¬ 
mate the flight of time by any mental effort apart 
altogether from the observation and aid of external 
objects. That one should wake after the lapse of 
the number of hours i^nt in sleep to which ho 
is accustomed, would not be surprisiSig; the 
nerve-force having been recruited by the noxmid 









period of rest, again resumes its activity. But 
that one should Be able to limit heforewmd the 
duration of sleep, might seem clearly impossible, in 
vi«w*of our presunica inability to measure or keep 
<munt of the.Jlap8e of time. Suppose one were to 
lie down, close the eyes, keep awake, and without 
any aid from sounds, attempt to get up again at 
the expiration of two, three, or four hours j does 
any one pretend that the reckoning of time would 
bo other than mere guess-work, or that the guess 
would be at all likely to be near the mark ? 

Yet there seems much ground to suppose that 
the power to do this during sleep is common to 
all, although more or less dormant in most. Ser¬ 
vants and others whose usual hour for rising may 
be six, find little difficulty in awaking at five or 
four, or indeed at any hour that may be fixed on 
the previous night. In fact, by determining before¬ 
hand to wake at a certain hour, especially if it be 
on important business, any one may exercise the 
faculty. The writer of w® paper is naturally 
a sound and even heavy (deeper; nearly all his 
life he has depended on others to rouse him from 
sleep at the nour for rising ; habit therefore; as 
well as constitutional predisposition, was unfavour¬ 
able to any limitation of the duration of sleep by 
an act of will; yet on more than one occasion, 
and it may be added much to his own surprise at 
the time, the writer has awakened precisely at a 
desired but very unusual hour. In such a case 
os this, one instance is as astounding as ten 
thousand. The marvel is not of number; but 
that while the waking man is so helpless in this 
regard, so easily misled by his emotions and the 
current of his thoughts, so little able to measftre 
time aright, so dependent on external aid; the 
sleeper, unconscious, unheeding friends or foes, 
lost to all that is taking place around him, is yet 
able to measure—accurately now—the flight of 
time which he api)ear8 to have forgotten, and 
return at an appointed hour to the world which 
he was hardly conscious of having left. 

There are doubtless other aspects of the psycho¬ 
logy of sleep, and other problems arising out of a 
consideration of the subject, of great importance 
and interest; but none probably stranger or more 
worthy of study than tliis power of limiting the 
duration of sleep by an act of will. 

. YOUNG LORD PENKITH. 

• CHAPTER IX.—IN ST MARY’/J BAT. 

It often happens that sportsmen, with all appli¬ 
ances and means to boot, find the time hang 
heavily on their hands. It is not cheerful, the I 
hour spent on damp heather, beneath a gray 
rock in the Highlands, before experienced Donald 
comes to pronounce that, if the wind does not 
shift and nothing happens, fifty minutes of peni¬ 
tential crawling among stony places jnay bring 
one within rifle-range of a browsing stag. Those 
half-hours - spent beside the outer edge m a dense 
wood, within which the hounds give spasmodic 
yelps, and whence a fox may break in any con¬ 
ceivable direction but the rigid one, are the reverse 
of enliveniug. And so it is, sometimes, in busi¬ 
ness. Hugh Ashton, for one, was bent on busi¬ 
ness. Yet it tormented him that the tFestem 
Maid iay so steady on the sea, gently heaving, 
but otherwise absolutely motionless. * 


In the Mediterranean the weather would but 
have harmonised with the scenery and 
roundings. There would have bean the violet 
sea, the violet sky, the sharp outlines of the 
coast, the thin transparent tdr, bringing remote 
objects near to us, that some of us know so well 
But in West Cornwall it was entirely different. 
There Nature's alchemy gave a blended haze of 
gold and silver and sapphire, of mist and haze, 
and brightness and shimmer, prettier, softer, more 
vague, than anything on which southern eyes ever 
rested. , 

Long Michael kept strict watch. The crew 
were eager and ready. The sooty gnomes below 
hatoh^ were prepared to ‘ fire up ’ at a word ; but 
I for weary hours the word remaiued unspoken, and 
the pilchards declined to come in. Somethmg— 
who could tell what—had frightened the scouts of 
the gleaming shoal, and the whole army, clad in 
silver mail, k^t out in deep water and hesita^ 
to advance. They might head back altogether. 
They might trend off towards France or Wolea 
They might hang for weeks about the Land’s 
End, thinned by the multitudes of dog-fisb and 
porpoises that tracked them as wolves tr^k sheep, 
and then be broken up and dii^iaed 
rough weather of the equinox. Their jawfliice 
meant comfort to humble dwellings. Hieir 
absence meant the pinch of poverty. 

* Fish, ho! ’ They were coming closer in. The 
shrill cry from watchem who, with shFaining eyes, 
craned over crags and clung to projecting stones; 
a shrill cry that boded well. 

Hours went by. Hundreds of red smls, white 
sails, brown sails, dappled the sea, and scarcely 
come a breath to stir them. There was .a j^lden 
ffi.m like gilt gossamer over the softly heaving 
sea. There were, to artists, impossible effects of 
green and silver in the western distance. 

While awaiting the call to ocUritTf Hugh 
Ashton had time enough to inspect the veei^ 
under his command. 'The JVeetem Maid was a 
trim little steamer, only too elegant in her build 
and coquettish in her neatness, as some might 
have thought, for the humble sphere of her 
vocation. A tug-boat is usually a rusty, bluff- 
bowed. little prodigy of useful ugliness, puffing 
volleys of A^erontic vapour from her stumiy 
smoke-stack, and churning up the waves wftn 
grimy paddle-wheels. 

‘ All my lady’s doing! ’ said the mat^ in reply to 
Hugh’s remarks on this point. *She insisted that 
the Board should contract with a firm of famous 
ship-builders, instead of buying, as the rest wanted 
to do, a brace of cheap tubs, second-hand. And 
she keeps us as taut and smart as a reCTuiting- 
sergeant in his ribbons, just as she mU have 
patent ploughs au(i steara-tlirashers and improved 
drain-tiles on her property. Some folks grumble, 
but my lady does a mort o’ good.’ 

It was evident that Long Michael "was a loyal 
vassal to the autocratic Dowfmer up at UosthueL 
It was none the less manifest that he was a 
thoroughly good fellow, without on atom of malice 
or envy at the bottom of his honest heart That 
he should resent a younger man’s being put over 
his head, while he stUi remedned mate of the 
steamer, would have been unjust, probably, but 
extremely natural Such ’Wim not however, 
Michaers own way of regarding Hugh’s promo¬ 
tion. ‘ I’m no scholar,’ he said modeimy; ‘uevar 







co»Id g»t! tlie loed mai^v of « i^ntod 
boolc. AMt mot#l I oaii scuffle alon^, 1 c»i’t 
ituv^stie, uni uaied lovdgn t^ut ouo% ivhe4 
I ilhtasA a Flymouth barque out in 

the jlsotwi for (HSUges. A mate's'berth's the 
ri(^ scai lor i&&* 

It 4eep iu the afternoon, and the sloping 
'Wft had flung a royal highway of burnished jmld 
SMrow the mysterious waters to the west, before 
A sbriUer scream than had been heard before came 
pealing from the cliffa ‘Fish, ho!’ The cry was 
caught up, echoed, repeated, confirmed from crag 
to crag. Not a doubt of it, the shoals were 
ooming in. Still, there was no hurry. The 
Armada of fishing-vessels lay motionless yet, as 

E -udence dictated, until at length a fresh call, 
uder, wilder, more jubilant than before, rang 
out: * In shore! Fish, ho!’ And then there was 
no more silence, no more inaction. Every sail 
was trimmed to make the most of the faint breeze 
that blew in catspaws, ruffling the water, and 
then dying away. Out came the heavy sweeps, 
tugged at by sturdy arms, to force the lugger 
along through the still sea. Oar and sail did 
their best; but it was late ; and the declining sun 
bnrimd crimson in the distance, before the leading 
smt^ks were able to form in crescent order, and 

S read their acres of net for the insnarement of 
e finny spoil. Lond shouts from time to time 
msoundei There was little need for caution 
now. The fish, fairly embayed, could easily bo 
cut off from their line of retreat to the depths 
of ocean. 

. Hugh, new to this animated scene, chafed at the 
delay; while the crew bustled feverishly to and 
fro, lon^ng to join in the onslaught on the 

f ilchards; but Long Michael shook his grizzled 
ead. 

‘ Wait till we 're wanted, Cap.,’ he said. ‘ There's 
chaps among the Enterprisers would find fault, 
and imrhaps law the Company, if our very wash 
put a net awry. Plenty of work for all! ’ 

At last, when the twilight was daikening into 
evening gloom, came over the waters the far-off 
bail: ‘ Ahoy ! steamer! VTestem Maid, ahoy •’ 

‘ Now it's onr turn, Cap.,’ said Michael cheerily; 
and, with engines working at reduced speed, the 
steamer thre^ed her way into St Mary's Bay, 
crowded with sails of many colours. A pictu¬ 
resque' scene it was. On shore, fires were burning 
brightly, and torches gleamed with luddy light, 
and eldted groups of workers ran hither and 
thither, or dustered thickly around the fires; for 
there is always work in plenty to be done before 
the captured mh can be stowed away, layer above 
layer, in barrels neatly beaded, branded, and 
ticketed for exportation. The curing, the pack¬ 
ing, and the conveyance of the spoil give employ¬ 
ment for the tilde to many hundred people. 

But the chief interest to Hugh’s unaccustomed 
eye was in the Spoil itself, in the live silver that 
leaped and struggled, striving to hurst the mets; 
trying to slip through the meshes; and sometimes, 
by dmt of sheer weight, breaking through the 
cruel toils that environed the glittering captives 
by myriads. There was hauling and dragging: 
there were orders hoarsely shouts ; the bronzed 
atents in sea-boots and blue or red shirts, bending 
their brawny backs bver the gunwale, have enough 
to do ; the boys tu^ gasping, at the ropes. There 
ia much talk, some reproach, a trifling^ amount of 


inted prai^ And soma stre^ language^ tdstm nobody 


at pilchai^*flshing, as ip a atornij picks his words. 

Long Michael was the guiding ^rit as con¬ 
cerned the Westtm Mai^$ share in the work 
to be done. Work that must be domai like Ariel’s 
spiritings, gently. Well done, nameless engineer 
Mow, whose fine touch played on the levers that 
kept the Wesiem Mai^s throbbing heart of steam 
precisely at the right speed, stopping now, stealing 
on a pace, and anon forging ahead, iust as a skilled 
organist brings out the powers of nls instrument f 
Well steered, helmsman, wdiose dexterous hand 
and watchful eyes were never for an instant idle 1 
And well managed, honest Michael, to whom it 
w'ould have been so easy to discredit his young 
chief by the negligence of a moment, had there 
lurked a spark of malevolence in his honest mind, 
but who had never been so careful that no shadow 
of blame might attach to the repute of the steamer, 
as on the maiden day of Hugh’s new command ! 

The steamer had helped, and helped well, to 
further the work of that evening. Overgorged 
seines, full to the throat w'ith struggling fihb, had 
been by her gentle but re.si.stless force drawn to 
shore. Smacks lying bclple-ss on the still sea bad 
been by her towed into sung stations. And Long 
Michael, exact in business mattem as he was 
careful in atiairs of seafaring, h.sd got from every 
boat's skipper the dne acknowledgment that would 
enable the Company to claim what was fairly 
owing for help in time of need. 

At length the work wu^ done. Tiie last of the 
weighty nets had been dragged hoedfnlly over 
reel and sliingh* to dry land. The packers and 
curers were as busy as flies around honey. The 
fires blazed. The (lark figures of tliose who toiled 
around them flitted to and fro across the ]».itche8 
of flickerin'g light like images of a magic-lantern. 
Suddenly in the glare ol the torches appeared a 
group of sight-seers, at once tiistinguisluible by 
their garb and bearing from the bulk of those 
around. There were seyeral ladies and two or 
tliree gentlemen. 

‘Quality, no doubt come down to see a sight 
worth looking at, as happens most years when 
the day's a fine one,’ s uci Long Michael. ‘ Yes, 
yon’s my lady herself in front—Lady Larpent, I 
mean,’ he added, thinking that Ilugli had not 
understootl his words. But alrt'ady Hugh Ashton 
had caught sight of the graceful girlish form at 
the Dow'ager’s side, and lie had scarcely eyes or 
ears for any other sight or sound than Maud’s lace, 
Maud’s voice. Hugh sprang into a boat, one of 
several boats that were alongside the steamer, and 
in a minute was on shore. Lady Lar}>ent smiled 
and nodded with unaffected pleasure as the new 
commander of the Jyestem Maid came up to offer 
her his tlianks for her generosity, and to explain 
the reasons which had prevented him from already 
presenting himself at Llosthuel. 

The Dowager, who like most of her sox, w'la 
much influenced by external advantages, acknow¬ 
ledged to herself that the young man looked 
singularly handsome as he came up to meet the 
party from the Court, and that he played the 
difficult part of being grateful without a touch of 
servility, very well The gold-laced cap that he 
lifted in salute became him well when it rested 
on his dark hair and broad forehead. The boys 
Edgar and Willie were demonstrative in •boyish 
fashion, as* to their welcome. Maud was very 







meoi; btit she put oht her little head, hj a 
uzipalsiv^ feelio|, for Htigh to take i aua Sir 
Luiihs frowned tiJPl his dark brows met omiuousl^r 
as he noted this. 

*A picturesque spectacle,' said the Dowager, 
looking around her. * I have often seen it before; 
but to some of u^ to n^ niece in particular, it is 
a novel sight’ Then Lady Larpent proceeded to 
say that it w'as growing late and dark, and that 
there was a long homeward drive in prospect, and 
presently the part;^ from the Court returned to 
the carnages in waiting near the beach. ‘ I shall 
be happy to see you, Mr Ashton—Captain Ashton 
—at Llosthuel to-raorrow, if you can find the 
time to come,’ said the Dowager graciously. And 
BO the carrit^es drove off. And thus did Hugh 
Ashton and l^ud Stanhope meet again. 


THE yORKSHIEE PENNY BANK. 

Penny Banks are of recent origin. The earliest, 
as far as we have heard, began at Leeds, in York¬ 
shire, in May 1859. As the name imports, the 
object was to promote the deposit in a bank of 
so small a sum as a single penny, and thereby 
encourage saving habits on the humblest scale. 
The idea took amazingly. So successful was the 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, as it was called, that in 
April 1800, it had already fifty-eight branches 
opened, and the deposits had accumulated to 
nearly eighty thousand pounds. We wish to 
make knowi) the nature of the undertaking. 

The Yorkshire Penny Bank is not in any sense 
a commercial undertaking for the sake of gain; it 
is an association founded solely with the following 
objects. First, ' Tlie receiving deposits for safe 
custody and investment, the keeping and invest¬ 
ment of the same, and tlie repaying the amount 
with interest to the depositors.’ Second, The doing 
all such other lawful things as are iucidcntal or 
conducive to the attainment of the above objects, 
or any of them.’ It follows of course that there 
are no dividends, bonuses, or divisible profits; 
indeed any such motives are at once emphatically 
prohibited in the association’s Board of Trade 
license. In short, it is simply a great mission 
formed for the purpose of inculcating thrift upon 
the poorer classes in the vast county of York, 
within the area of which, by its name and its 
11c use too, its operations are confined; or to be 
accurate, a latitude of ten miles beyond the 
county is allowed. Ollicially described, the asso¬ 
ciation is a ‘Joint-stock Company,’ being limited ' 
by guarantee ; that is to sav, no shares are taken 
up in it; hat a certain number of gentlemen have 
given their names as security, so to speak; and by 
signing the articles of association, have guaranteed 
an amount, which is placed opposite their names. 
In the event therefore, of any untimely end or 
liquidation of the bank—which however, is not 
feared—these members arc liable to be called 
upon to pay the whole, or such part os naay be 
required of the sum they have miwle themselves 
responsible for. There are at the present time 
upwards of ono hundred such members, although 
the number can, if desired, be increased to five 
hundred. Among these guarantors—as they are 
officially styled—we notice a host of honourable 
and d^tinguished names, many being dukes, 
marquises, earls, judges, privy-counfiillors, &o.; 
and with such strong support one would only 


1877 the bank had a reserve fund, invested ia 
government securities, amounting to more 
tweaty-eigh* thousand pounds, which had accrued 
from an accumulation of profits after all wolf¬ 
ing expenses and interest on deposiln had been 
cleared, added to the original subscriptions of 
the guarantors; the income thus derived being 
now the prima^ fund for paying salaries, rent, 
commission, and other expenses meurred in ^e 
carrying on of the business; current profits being 
only used to defray the balance of such expenses. 
The principal of the fund is as for as possiUe 
kept mtact. 

Tlie head office of the Yorkshire Penny Bank is 
at No. 2 East Parade, Leeds; and the county is 
divided into thirty-nine districts, each having one 
or more branches; the total number now establwhed 
amounting to nearly fi ve hundred. The largest is the 
Leeds district, which has about seventy branches; 
and the Halifax and Bradford districts come next 
in point of numerical strength. Each district has 
a treasurer, and generally also a bunker; while 
every branch has an actuary and several managers,, 
numbering never less than two. There is an 
allowance of ten shillings per cent, per annum oa 
the amount belonging to each branch, made to 
cover the expenses of managing the branches; and 
also one shilling for every hundred transactions— 
that is, deposits and withdrawals ; and these aUow- 
ances are generally given to the actuary as a slight 
remuneration of his services. But the managers 
give their services and time gratuitously to the 
mission, being actuated by motives of pure pbilanr 
thropy and charity. The whole of tne extensive 
system is under the direction of a general manager, 
aided by a sub-manager and a staff of paid officials. 
The accounts are periodically thoroughly investi¬ 
gated and audited, and ore presented to the annual 
general meeting of directors held at Leeds, usually 
about March. 

The great aim of this institution being, as already 
said, to inculcate tlirift and the spirit of saving 
upon the minds of the poorer classes in the county 
in which it has been established, it follows of 
course that all the rules and regulations are 
accordingly based upon the principle of affording 
every facility and assistance for the accomplish¬ 
ment of so praiseworthy an object Deposits of 
any amount from one jpcnnjfupwards may be made; 
and there are no restrictions as to withdrawals,, 
for which, as regards the branch banks, a week’s 
notice must be given for sums not exceeding 
five pounds ; and a fortnight's notice for all larger 
amounts. In the case however, of the cental 
bank at Leeds and those places at which daily 
banks have been opened, depositors are allowed U> 
withdraw their money to the extent of twenty 
pounds without any notice at all; and those 
depositors who have a balance of twenty pounds 
or more standing at their credit, may withdraw 
their money by cheques under such restrictlonB 
as the Boarf of Directors may deem advisable to 
impose. 

Interest at the rate of three per cent, per annum 
is allowed on deposits of one pound and upwards 
which remain in the bank for the period of one 
calendar month or more ; buf no interest whatever 
is allowed upon smaller sums or m deposits of 
less tliau a mouth’s duration. It is also in the 
power of tne directing Board to open investment 
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aeconnts for sams of not less than fifty pounds, amongst which the operations of the hank are 
wfaidr must remain in the bank not less than prosecuted; and not only so, but it likewise ap> 
thr^ ealen^ months, on which interest at the pears to unite families more closely, and aw'akens 
rate of three and a half per cent* per annum that honest pride, that self-respect, «r better still 
is allowed, anch deposits being subject to one —as the French so aptly term it—that amour 
jnontlfs BOtiee of withdrawal. proprs which is necessary for the success, the 

Harm^ tiius briefly glanced at the system and respectability, and the general welfare of any 
erganisauon of this astonishingly successful county community. 

vissdtution, it would be unfair to leave the subject Such influences as these are the more apparent 
Wdtbout turning our attention for a few moments in the country districts, where everybody knows 
to the results achieved. We are loath to intro- everybody. Hr Peter Bent, present general 
dnce figures into a paper intended for popular manager of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, who is 
reading, but we cannot refrsdn from giving the not only an indefatigable and adroit worker in 
followii^, because they tell such a wonderful tale that capacity, but also appears in the character of 
of what can be done by a private enterprise in a close and keen observer of class temperaments 
a ‘mere connty,’ albeit it is the largest in the and idiosyncrasies, seems to agree with us in this 
kingdom. The last Report to which we have respect, and remarks that in these districts * every- 
had access, namely that for 1877, records 791,873 body knows when John Brown buys a pig, or when 
as the to^ number of deposits in that year; little Jemmy Short gets a new Suntiay suit, or 
being au increase of 71,802 over the deposits Sart^Ji Smart gets a new bonnet and shawl or 
of 1876. The amount deposited was L.650,714, dress, &c.; and they have a shrewd guess, if not 
178. 9d.; giving an increase of L,187,911, 7a 3d. an actual knowledge, how they have got them, 
over the previous year. The number of with- “ Dosn’t ta knaw,” one woman will say to another, 
drawals was 104,335, and the amount L.513,738, “he’s been saving money it benk?”’ And wo 
88. 5d. There were 100,158 open accounts at fancy this very cognizance of one another’s doings 
the end of 1877; and thfe total amount standing tends very greatly to spread the good work; for 
to the credit of depositors at the end of that the knowledge and indeed ocular demonstration 
year, L.811,685, ISs. Id. This was the largest of the substantial benefits and comforts being 
increase of the bank’s business in any year since derived by those who are 'saving money it bonk,' 
its establishment, and is the more satisfactory create a fine spirit of emulation amongst those 
fSrom its having been effecterl with comparatively who have as yet not begun to save in any 
little exertion on the part of the officers of the way. 

institution; for, said the Directors, ‘It is not now, Were we to attempt to record instances of the 
as formerly, that your oflicers have to travel over good that has been felt and done llirongh the 
the county persuading gentlemen to open branches; agency of this Penny Bank, we might easily run 
^e Penny Bank system has become a recognised into more than a sheet of this Journal; hut 
I institution; and those who are desirous of training far from doing this, we have only space to say 
up the young in habits of prudence, forethought, that such cases as a father being maintained 

and self-denial, now readily avail themselves of during a long and tedious sickness v'ilhout 

the opportunity held out by the branch to foster parochial assistance, by the bank deposits ot his 
and cany out these commendable duties.’ We sons and danghli'rs; a mother being decently 
have only to add by way of fibres that LXiSSO, buried by the savings (ten pouutls) of her son ; 
lOs. 2(L were made as profit in the year 1877, and a poor man, by means of his bank savings buy- 
carried according to the rules to the Reserved Fund ing himself the Jir&l iop-coat he had ever had; 

Account, thereby raising this fund to I(.28,099, as parents putting by a shilling a w’eek in order 

previously ^ted. And now turn we to the moral that their only son might have something when 
efifecta and influences of the hank. of age—are only two or throe out of the host of 

The cardinal principle of the Yorkshire Penny illustrations on written record of the self-denial, 
Bank—as pointed out by Colonel Akroyd, cx-M.P., the thrift, and moderate frugality which the York- 
its obief founder we understand, anti present Presi- shire Penny Bank has engendered amongst the 
dent of the Directors—is to help the poor to help humbler classes of the county it takes its name 
themsehes; and in tMs weat aim we have every from. Its influence has also been used to good 
reason to believe it is admirably successful. Dr purpose in helping to smooth down ‘ class asjwri- 
Samuel Snules cannot hut be thoroughly gratified ties,^ as Mr Bent terms them, especially in the 
by this most practical illustration of his popular branch districts, for there the managers have 
■Work Self-help, afforded by the fruitful results of excellent opportunities of saying kind words to 
this missionary institution, which might appropri- or making gentle inquiries about the depositor 
ately take the title for its motto. But besides its or his family ; which words we may be sure are 
succ^ in impressing upon the poorer classes of always taken home and treasured by the circle, 
the immediate neighbourhood in which its most It may*be thought by some that the institution 
t^ftil and benefleiil work is carried on, the ines- of Post-office Savings-banks tends to lessen the 
timable benefits to be derived from thrifty and usefulness of the Yorkshire Penny Bank; but 
saving habits, the Yorkshire Penny Bank does this is not the case. The figures we have already 
a world of good in what may be termed an given prove this; for although at the time of the 
extraneous s^ere. It brings many individuals establishment of the postal banks, grave doubts 
©f the Commuttiity closer together, gives them an were entertained as to whether there was any 
direct of common interest, and creates between further necessity for the Yorkshire institution, the 
them a bond of sympathy that otherwise would existence of the two coneeras is not prejudicial 
probaMv be lacking. It tendte too, in a very jLo the interests of either, nor have they be^ found 
material degree we believe, to sofitfn and tone to clash in any way. The postal savings-banks 
^ down tito roughs element of the poorer classes offer the greatest convenience and aowmmodation 
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to those artisans and worjt-^eople who are of 
a migratory dispointion, insomuch as they can 
depqpit or withdraw money at any of the more 
than five thousand Post-office banks now estab¬ 
lished throughout the United Kingdom. The 
Yojfkshim Penny Bonk reserves to itself the 
special ^ty of teaching the young of both sexes 
the hAbit of saving, and its attendant blessings; 
and also affords a convenient receptacle, brought 
close to their homes, for the savings of adults. 
The two institutions thus work smoothly and 
peaceably side by side ; and so far therefore as the 
advantages, influences, and general good briefly 
mentioned above are concerned, we can create no 
ill-feeling in heartily wishing continued success 
and prosperity to the philanthropic work of the 
Yorkshire Penny Bank. Let us hope too that our 
brief account of the work may not only evoke 
admiration as to its results, but may also excite 
a spirit- of emulation in other counties of this 
populous country, and that benevolent-minded 
gentlemen may be induced to follow in the steps 
of their Yorkshire compatriots by organising 
similar penny banks. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY HELP, 

CHxVPTER IIL 

Matters went on much in the same way for about 
a month. I was often taken out sight-seeing and 
visiting when Mr Dykes was of the party ; and as 
he generally brought two or three young men -with 
him, the girls -were well pleased, and amused them¬ 
selves to their hearts’ content, except perhaps 
Amelia, But I did not care for these expeditions, 
and often longed to decline them from sheer 
fatigue, having plenty of needlework and much 
running up and down stairs. Besides, 1 daily 
dreaded receiving a proposal from Mr Dykes, and 
had only managed to avoid it so far by the 
greatest vigilance. At last I found a way out of 
ray difficulty. Amelia gave me a strong hint that 


people should keep in their places and mind their 
work. Tlie remark was addressed to the luckless 
Jane, but was so palpably meant for me, that I 
W'illingly took it to myself, and firmly declined 
any further indulgences, I went on with iny 
daily duties mechanically, not even having the 
energy to think of fresh plans. There was just 
something that reconciled me to staying on in 
Kenain^on—the hope of seeing that face once 
more, tne face of my fellow-traveller. But the 
hope proved delusive, and I grew weary-hearted. 

Christmas drew near, and a wild longing for my 
home took possession of me. In my innocence, I 
thought that every one had Christmas holidays, and 
that my employers would give at least three weeks ; 
but I soon learned that I was mistaken. When 
Mrs Porter paid me my three months’ salary, I 
made my request; but was told that she could not 
possibly spare me just then; they were going to 
have grand doings, in fact a ball in the house, and 
my assistance would be invaluable. I chafed a 
good deal under my disappointment; but sought 
consolation in sending a few presents to my needy 
sisters at home. 

Bessie’s answer ran as follows; 

Ambi-eside Manor, Deeetnbvr 16. 

DKiREST Arnie—Y ou send us visible and 
welcome proofs of your success, but do not tell us 


enough about youreelf; you never do. We want 
to know whether you really like the life. 1 hppe 
are not suffering from neuralgia, and that yon 
ook well We were dreadfully dlsappointw to 
hear that you could not come home for Christmiw; 
we had ever so many surprises and treats in store 
for you. First of all, I must tell you that Honey- 
wood Chase is tenanted at last; a Mr Medway 
took it some time ago, and his coming has bright¬ 
ened us all up, 1 can assure you. 1 am so thaukM 
that papa made up his mind to call on hhn. He 
lends us lots of music and books, and there are nice 
people staying at the Chase., We go there a 
deal, Clarice and I. His old mother is staying 
with him now; but we hear he is going to be 
married. . This is a pity, for we had arranged a little 
romance : you were to come home and marry him, 
and become the lady of Honeywood Chase; Then 
everything would have been coulmr de rm for ever 
after. Bat I must not tantalise you with all thi% 
and thank you again for our presents. 

There is some talk about Mr Medway’s procTUv 
ing an appointment for Basil, He is evidently a 
philanthropist, and has turned bis benevolent 
efforts in the Erection they are most needed—that 
is, towards the gentlefolks, who have the wish, 
but alas ! not the means to attain honest inde¬ 
pendence. I must say good-bye now. Everything 

? )es on much the same.—With love from 
our alfoctionate sister, Bessie. 

I put the letter away with a sad indifference. 
Indiference is mental loss of appetite, and its 
effects are most depressing. I began to wonder 
why I had lost the power of entering into little 
interests; but the perpetual; ‘Miss Danvers, would 
you do this or that?’ drove meditation to the 
winds. 

One cold bright morning at the end of 
December, when, for a w'onder, the whole family 
had assembled at the breakfast-table, Mrs Porter 
laid down a letter she had just been reading, 
with a sound something between a sigh and a 

does Algernon always write to you, you 
wicked mamma?’ remarked Adelaide, stealing a 
glance at Amelia, who endeavoured to appear 
careless and dignified, but only succeeded in look¬ 
ing perturbed and cross. 

‘ All our plans are upset,’ exclaimed Mrs Porter, 
in a tone that suggested tears. 

‘ How ? Do tell us. Give it to me; ’ and Julia 
snatching the letter from her mother’s hand, soon 
made us acquainted with its woful contents. 

Mr Algernon was obliged to go to Paris oa 
business the very week in which they had deter¬ 
mined to give the ball, and the only alt^ative 
was either to put it off indefinitely or to g^ve it at 
once. 

‘ That is out of the question,’ exclaimed the 
girls. ‘ We have not decided ^ upon our dressef^ 
nor arranged the invitations; in iMt no prepwa- 
tions can be made in such a short time.’ 

‘A bright idea has just struck me,’ said Amedia, 
after the first burst of dismay was over. ‘Have 
a small bop now, and put off the baS until 
Algernon’s return ; and meanwhile, mamma, we 
might really spare Miss Danvera fia? a short 
holiday.’ 

‘Perhaps Miss Danvers wiR not care for it 
now?’ sayl Adelaide, partly to watch the effeot 
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of her words oa Amelia,-'who was evideatly most 
anxious for me ,to gix 

*18houl4,llhe to go home above all things;’ 
to-morrow, if ooaveaient. I replied; ‘ and if you 
really wwat me tb help with the ball, I will return 
for it} but I do not intend to dauce this winter.’ 

*Ewlyt How very odd! Wo cannot allow 
that. But we will leave it until the time comes. 
At any rate, I suppose we must allow you a holi¬ 
day if you are so bent upon it,’ said my employer 
!n a patronising way. 

‘ Well, I suppose one thing is certain,’ remarked 
jrulia-~*we &r&, in for a spontaneous hop.’ 

‘A what?’ I exclaimed, laughing heartily at 
the apt phrase, and nearly upsetting my tea. 

‘ A spontaneous hop,’ repeated she with a giggle. 
‘That moaus a dance to-morrow night, or next 
night, say.’ 

* On, I see! ’ I replied in quite a cheerful tone, for 
the idea of going home had quite revived me. 

Here we were interrupted by the entrance of 
the great Algernon himself in alarmingly good 
spirits. 

‘Qirls!’ cried he, ‘we must have some fun to¬ 
night Aunt, you must knock up some refresh¬ 
ments. Ask the Smith-Jacksons, tho Murrays, 
half-a-dozen other girls, and any dancing-men you 
know. I ’ll make up the complement Wo ’ll have 
one of my celebrated spontaiieous entertainments 
to-night’ 

‘To-uight!’ we all e.xclaimed in amazement 

‘Yes; to-night You do not man.Tge things in 
this way in the country; do you. Miss Dauvers ? ’ 
he asked with a self-complacent air. 

‘No, indeed,’ I answered. 

‘Why, she did not even know what a spon¬ 
taneous hop meant!’ remarked Julia. 

‘Ah, I hope soon to make her acquainted with 
all its details,’ said Mr Dykes, gazing at me in an 
admiring and confidential manner, to my great 
annoyance. 

‘You will have to make her change her mind,’ 
said Adelaide; while Amelia moved on to the sofa 
and took up Punch, which peeped out of the 
pocket of Algernon’s huge ulster. 

‘ May I ? ’ said she, holding it up playfully, 

‘ Certainly ; I bro^ht it lor you ; and this for 
Hiss Danvers^’ he said, drawing a Graphic from 
ono&er huge pocket 

‘You are very kind,’ I said; ‘ but really I have 
no time for reading; I must run off to my work 
nowand I handed it to Adelaide. 

‘ We will look at it now, and }^ou can have it 
in the train to-morrow,’ said the two younger 
girls. 

‘ Train! What do you mean ?' demanded Mr 
Dykes sharply, as I moved across the room. 

‘Miss Dauvers is going home to-morrow,’ said 
Amelia in a tone of ill-concealed triumph. 

‘Then you must promise me one dance this 
evening,’ he exclaimed eagerly, planting himself 
before the door to prevent my egress. 

‘You place me in the awkward position of 
refusing you; I do not intend to dance,’ I replied, 
relapsing into my usual reserve. 

‘ What can I do to persuade you; do tell me ?’ 
he asked, looking puzzled and d<kply mortified. 

‘ No persuasion could induce me to alter my 
mind* X like dancing.; hut in my present position 
I pr^ not to join in it.’ 

‘ I know what it is,’ said Amelia; ‘ Miss 


Danvers thinks that our friends are not good 
enough for her. We are not so high up in 
society as she is; there is no denying it*^ 

I blushed to the roots of my hair. I could not 
contradict her. * 

‘ You are unkind to say such things, even if you 
think them,’ I cried. 

‘Yes; I must say it is not fair play,’ said 
Algernon, coming to my assistance, for which I 
mentally thanked him. Shew her she is wrong, 
by giving me a dance,’ he urged. 

‘ Very well; but that shall be my only one 
daring the evening,’ I replied, fairly driven into 
a corner, and much exasperated. My usual morn¬ 
ing routine finished, I was sent up to the drawing¬ 
room to work at some evening attire, and to 
arrange a head-dress for Mrs Porter, while they 
all went out to give the invitations and to order 
some refreshments for the evening. Mr Dykes 
had disappeared us suddenly as he had appeared. 

‘What do you think, momma?’ Adelaide ex¬ 
claimed as we were partaking of a hurried lunch. 

‘ Algernon is going to bring some swell with him 
to-night.’ 

Exclainatious of surprise came from all. 

‘lie forgot jihout it, but told me the last thing, 
lie is a Mr Deniii.son, just come into a large 
fortune. I am not joking : he is really a gentle¬ 
man. Algenion wants us to have everything as 
nice as we can.’ 

* Notv, Miss Danvers, do you feel inclined to 
change your mind ?’ stiid Mrs Porter in a tone 
which shewed me that she luvd really been vexed 
by my determination. 

‘ If you had all the wers of tho realm at your 
party, I should still i»e your Lady Help, Mrs 
Porter,’ 1 replied. 

‘ Well, well; I can’t pretend to enter into other 
people’s feelings, of course,’ 8.iid she; * but it 
seems to me nothing can prevent your being Miss 
Danvers, or Miss Arnadiiie Danvers. I ’in sure 
the name’s grand enough to .si>eak lor itself. Put 
“ Live and let live ” is my motto; and now you 
can come and help me cut the sanilw iclics.’ 

‘There!’ said Mrs Porter, •alien our task was 
accomplished, ‘ I hope these will be good enough 
for Master Algernon’.s grand friend. 1 never saw 
such a fellow to get on as that boy ; be is certainly 
making his way in the world.’ 

Much as Mrs Porter loved her daughters, 1 had 
already surmised that she dierislied a still <leeper' 
affection for her nephew, and that it would pain 
lier less that Amelia should be crossed in love 
than that he should be a rejected lover. 

When* I made my appearance that night in 
by no means elaborate evening ilress, I was 
greeted enthusiastically by the two younger 
girls. 

‘ 0 Miss Danvers, how nice you look ! You 
must dance.- I 7niist have a pattern of that dress 
of yours to-morrow.’ 

The guests wore expected to arrive every 
moment, so I answered shortly: * Don’t tease me 
about the dancing, and I will cut the pattern out 
for yon to-night, before I pack up.’ 

Julia, who sometimes seemed really fond of me, 
put her arm round me and gave me a hearty kiss, 
saying; ‘ How nice you always look, and yet you 
do not seem to know it a bit.* « 

‘ I’m glad'you like my dress; I was afraid you 
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miglit not think it grand enough. And now 1 
muiiit ran off and 6e6 if the tea la ail right* 

Da^^cing had commenced with some vigour 
when I joined the party about an hour later that 
evening. Ml^Dyke8 had arranged that our dance 
ahould take place towards the end, and I looked 
forward to it as to an ordeal A good-natured 
looking widow was playing os I came in, and it 
waa a pleasure to hear her. Her time and style I 
were perfect, and yet she lingered over the most 
bewitching strains of the valse as only a musician 
can. I took possession of a vacant corner near 
the piano and began to watch the dancers. 1 
soon attracted the attention of Mr Dykes, and to j 
my surprise, directly he saw me, he rushed away 
from his partner and disappeared into the other | 
room. When he returned, I perceived that he 
was coming across to me accompanied by another: 
man. I did not look up, for I was angry. I was 
to be worried into dancing after all. 

‘ Miss Danvers, may I introduce Mr Dennison 
I looked up to bow, and the next moment I had 
almost started out of my chair. 1 tried to com-: 

f » 08 c myself, trusting and hoping that I did not 
ook so confused as I felt In Mr Dennison I 
beheld my fellow-traveller! I 

Ho did not ask me for a dance nor did he make ! 
any commonplace remark, but simply sat down by 
my side, and regarding me with a quiet triumph 
iu his eyes, said : ‘ I was beginning to tliink that 
you would never appear.’ 

‘Why should you expect me to appear?’ I 
exclaimed. ‘ I was never more astonished than 
when Mr Dykes introduced you.’ 

‘ But 1 have known where you lived ever since 
1 left you at Paddington. Your address was on 
your bug which I took out of the carriage.’ 

‘But you arc not a friend of Mr Dykes?’ I 
asked with more curiosity than politeness. 

‘ Not a friend exactly, but 1 know him; and I 
happened to be in Lis office early this morning 
when he was inviting some young fellows to come 
here this evening. He was not able to make up 
the number ; and I saw that he would not object 
to my company, so 1 offered to come.’ 

Neither of us spoke for a second or two; then 
the low sweet music of one of Waldteufel’s valses 
summoned the dancers once more. My companion 
gazed into my face with that intense look which 
seems to command and to entreat, simulta¬ 
neously. 

‘ You will dance with me ? ’ ho sauL 
‘ No; I cannot,’ I replied. 

* Do you not know how to dance ? ’ 

Feeling rather foolish, I told him of my morn¬ 
ing’s determination. 

‘ May I say just what I like to you ? ’ he said. 
‘Yes ; please do ; perhaps you may help me.’ 
‘Well, putting the present question aside as 
immaterial, I think you have made a mistake 
from the first. You have accepted a falSe position, 
and have chosen to employ the lower instead of 
the higher attributes of your nature.’ 

‘Yes; you are right,’1 answered sadly. ‘I have 
often felt all this, though I could not have 
expressed it, even to myself. Do you think I ought 
to have been a governess, instead of a Lady Help ? ’ 
He smiled. ‘ I doubt if you were justified in 
taking upon yourself to be any one but yourself; 
but as ^ou suggest, the office you hold,here might 
be filled by a woman of far less education than 


you? possess. It is not right that you should lock 
your brains up in a box, and perform the wpsfk 
that hahds without brains might do. Do you 
what I mean ? ’ 

‘Yes. But was I not right to try and earn 
some money ? ’ 

‘Not unless you were obliged; and that, you 
told me in the train, was not the case. I will lend 
you Kingsley’s Life and Letters, and you will see 
what he says about the duties that lie nearest,* 

* I should certainly like to read them ; but I am 
going away to-morrow for my holidays; I m>y not 
see you again.’ 

‘Are you going home to-morrow?’ he exclaimed 
in a tone that betokened real delight; and he 
seemed about to add more, but checked himself; 
and I, watching his countenance, wondered to see 
it change so suddenly from grave to gay. 

‘Yes, I am really going home ; but I should 
like to have had the book,’ I said; ‘I shall have 
plenty of time for reading at home.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that 1 Will there be no winter 
gaieties to engross you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I believe tnere is to be a ball at Honey- 
wood Chase ; but that will not make much differ¬ 
ence to me.’ 

‘ Do you not care for such festivities, then 1 ’ 

‘ I do not know; everything seems indifferent 
to me now.’ As I spoke, my eyes met his, and I 
feared lest they had betrayed to him the secret of 
ray indifference to ordinary pleasures. The colour 
rushed to my cheeks, and 1 began to play nervousljy 
with my fan. He rose, took ray band, drew it 
through his arm, and led me into the other room. 
Here we were met by Mr Dykes, who informed me 
that he should claim me for the next waltz, so I 
knew I was only to have a few minutes more with 
Sir Dennison. A vague feeling of remet seized me, 
for I feared that after that evening 1 might never 
see him again, never more listen to his counsel, 
nor feel gladdened by his smile. Perhaps I might 
look back to this evening of my life only as the 
aged do to the brightness of their youtn. Still 
these sad presentiments were overpowered by the 
actuM delight of his presence as we stood arm in 
arm silently watching the dancers. Then I went 
off for my dance with Algernon, which I enjOTed 
after all, for he really waltzed well. What 
followed was not so pleasant ‘I think I may 
as well scratch my name off, Miss Danvers; I 
haven't a chance,’ said he despondently. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Oh, directly that fellow asked to he introduced 
to you, I knew which way the wind blew. An 
old friend, of course. Did you know he was 
coming?’ 

‘You are mistaken, I assure you, I said. ‘I 
met Mr Dennison for the first time the day I 
travelled up here; I shall probably never see him 
again. I did not even know his name until you. 
introduced him to-night’ tt 

* That does not surprise me. He has only 

lately taken the name of Dennison, since ha 
came into some money. He has bought a ffuQ 
estate somewhere in your part of wie world. 
Well, Miss Danvers, you have my best wishes; 
and before long I may ask for yours When 
Amelia . - 

‘ I wish you would not tidk in this manner. 
I hate it.—Oh, I am so glad I am going homa 
to-morrow V I exclaimed involuntarily. 
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^Ywb ; I’tb aB lioag yoa were & etep-too 
, high for tu.* 

‘Oh, I ha Btm I did not nxean thatj bat you 
provoked me, Mr 3>yke&* 

‘Well, never xoinA Sit down sCnd rest now; 
and I daresay you will not have to wait long for 
sonie one to talk ta’ 

This vulgarity alarmed as well as dii^sted me, 
fat 1 fewed lest Mr Dennison should overhear it; 
fortunately he was not near enough to do so, I 
sat there ror about an hour, feeling myself to 
be proud, ill-tempered, aud miserable; for Mr 
Dennison was dancing, and in my heart I longed 
to be dancing too. My spirits sank still lower 
when he came and wished me good-bye. I longed 
to say: ‘Shall I ever see you again ? Is this the 
end, which I feel to be but the beginning of 
life?’ 

He handed me a scrap of paper. ‘I have 
scribbled down one sentence of Kingsley’s which 
struck me forcibly when I read it; perhaps it 
may be useful to yotx. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ I said mechanically. I had half- 
hoped h8 would have sent me the book, and that 
it would have been a means of ‘future communica¬ 
tion with him; but I was disappointed, and he 
left me without another word. 

I now pleaded an excuse to retire. I was really 
fatigued, and had to start early in the morning. 
As soon as I was alone, I unfolded the paper, and 
read as follows; ‘ The only way to regenerate the 
world is to do the duty which lies nearest, and 
not to hunt after grand, far-fetched ones for 
ourselves.’ 

These words spoke to me strongly of the mistake 
I had made, as did also my dearly bought experi¬ 
ence; and I resolved to inform Mrs Porter that 
it was not my intention to return, 

I was really sorry to sav good-bye to them all 
in the morning; and although I had spent the 
most miserable hours of my life under their roof, 
my happiest moments had been spent there also— 
only a few hours ago. They heard of my deter- 
minarion good-naturedly, and seemed pleased when 
I offered to come and see them as a friend some 
day. On the whole, they had treated me with 
great kindness, and their ways and manners were 
those of their own class. I had kid ms'self open 
to minoyance by needlessly stepping down from 
my position to assume that of a Lady Help. Such 
an individual must always be an anomaly. More¬ 
over, I bad conjectured that my help was to be 
given to ladies who would work with me ; but 
instead of this I had been diiefly employed in 
assisting the General. 

. Poor General! She shed bitter tears at parting 
with me, but brightened up at the last, saying: 
‘It won’t be slaving for me much longer, miss; 
iat Joe’s got the driving of one of them Hammer¬ 
smith ’buses with the white horses, so you ’ll find 
me “General” in a little home of my own when 
fm comes agaim* 

They all accompanied me to the station; and 
at the last moment Mr Dykes appeared on the 
pktform with a huge bouquet of exquisite flowers, 
which he presented to me. As I waved my adieux, 
and the tmin slowly glided oat of the station, I 
saw Amdia Porter disappear on the arm of Mr 
I^kei^ and said to myself: ‘All’s well that ends 
wclL’ 


1 did not find mymlf the all-engiKHisiag 
of interest that I fimeied I should oe when I got 
home, for they were all in a high state of excite¬ 
ment about toe ball at Honey wood Chase;. It was 
to be on the following Thursday, Sfed I had bat 
little time to prepare for it I did not even 
announce my intention of not retaming to the 
Porters; and in the general bustle I escaped 
questioning, for which I, in my cowardice, was 
grateful. 

‘ You look thinner and older,' said Bessie, as we 
gathered round the fire in the same room where, 
so short a time ago, I had taken upon myself ‘ to 
shape my own destiny.’ 

‘London is very different from the country,’ I 
remarked vaguely, turning away my face, for fear 
a conscious e.Kpre8sion might bo written thereon. 
How little they knew that the whole world, every 
little trivial thing had been altered in ray eves! I 
was no longer the same Arnadino who had sat in 
that room when the leaves were beginning to fall 
from the trees; I had commenced a new inner 
life; I had awakened to fresh thoughts, keener 
aspirations, and above all and beyond all, I had 
learned to love! 

‘^yell, Arnadine, I never thought you would 
have come home from London without a gown fit 
to wear at a ball,’ said Clarice, who was eagerly 
turning over a book of fo-shions. 

‘I don't think she wants to go at all,’ said 
Bessie. 

‘Why should you say so?’ I retorted, with a 
sharpness produced by a painful consciousness that 
slie was speaking the* truth. ‘ You seem to think 
that I take no interest in anything ; but it is only 
natural that I should not be so excited as yon are 
about this ball. I do not know, nor care to know, 
this man with whom you are so iufatuateti; he is 
too good-natured. T hate people who are always 
lending you things—stuffing their good-nature 
down whether you want it or not.’ 

* But we do want it; and we like it; aud so will 
you when you get a taste of it. But perhaps you 
will refuse game at dinner to-night, because it came 
from Honeywood Chase.’ 

‘ Well, don’t let us quarrel,' I sajd with a gulp ; 

‘ and I will do my best with that white muslin. I 
suppose it will do ?’ 

‘ Have you told her V called out Basil, poking 
his head in at the door,—‘ Have you heard, Arna- 
dine, of the honour that awaits yon /’ 

‘No. What is it?’ I asked, somewhat aggres¬ 
sively, looking from one to the other. 

Upon this Basil came in, and perching himself 
on a chair, asked with a bantering air : ‘ Have you 
seen any one you like better than yourself during 
your absence, Arnadine V 

He looked very mischievous. I fancied that in 
some unaccountable way he had become possessed 
of my treasured secret. ‘ I'hat is no business of 
yours,’ I (firied, growing crimson with shame and 
vexation. 

‘ Ah, my child, it is a pity; but you must throw 
romance and sentiment aside, and go in for ninc- 
teenth-centuiy common-sense; so stifle your recol¬ 
lections of this youthful Potter or Porter.’ 

‘ How can you tease so ?’ said Bes.sie, seeing that 
I looked really distressed. 

‘ Why do you talk so absur<lly ?’ I exclaimed. 

*I cau a^ure you that your preconcei^d dis¬ 
like to Mr Medway is not reciprocal,’ went on 
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*Tho Pater had a letter from him tend^ 
oa hoMneas or something; and #t the end, he said 
this; If your eldest daughter has returned, will 
^u ask her ta honour me with the first dance On 
Thursday evening 

. , ‘ Stumd old fellow! Just because I am the 
eldest, I suppose.? 

*But he\ not old. Wait till you see him,’ 
exclaimed Clarice. 

‘ What is he like then I asked, feeling bound 
to display a feeble curiosity about the man, who 
at this Christmas-time had assumed the oflSce of 
Santa dans in our family. 

‘ There is nothing remarkable about him,’ said 
Bessie, * except that he is awfully nice; the sort of 
man you read of in a book, you know; quiet, but 
w'ith a certain depth and cleverness.—But descrip¬ 
tion is useless ; on Thursday you ’ll see for your¬ 
self. He only returned from town late last night’ 

‘Yes, wait till you sec him,’ repeated Clarice. 

I 

Wait! I did wait until I lost my small stock of 
patience. On that eventful Thursday evening, we 
started for the ball in good time. Bessie was in 
high glee; and even I had contrived to throw 
off my depression, and allowed myself to feel 
elated at the prospect before me. When we 
stepped out of the carriage into the brilliantly 
lighted hall, the whole place seemed to me like 
fairyland. The walls vrere draped w'ith crimson 
cloth, and minors festooned with the choicest 
flowers were hung at intervals in the anteroom. 
The music as 3 ’et came but in snatches, ' I felt 
in a kind of happy dream. But when we entered 
tlie ballroom and the quadrilles began to form, | 
the tuning of the musicians hurst into melody j 
which displayed impatience. Every one seemed i 
to be w^aiting. I was waiting too. My mother i 
was busily engaged in conversation with a friendly ! 
dowager ; and I, tired of looking for my unknown | 
partner, who came not, was indulging in that 
sweetest though most 'dangerous of pastimes, | 
retrospection. The witching sound of the music, j 
the scent of the flowers, the low hum of voices, all! 
const>ired to carry me into fancyland. But was it} 
in that imaginary world, and tliere alone, that a : 
voice sounded in my ears, a voice I knew and : 
loved ? Some one was bending over me, and it 
was his voice that said : ‘ Will you come ? ’ 

' I looked up ; and seeing my fellow-traveller 
before me, my eyes told him I would come, ay, 
come to the end of the world nt his bidding! I 
could not utter a word ; but he had already 
cla.sped my hand within his arm, and was leading 
me to my place among the dancers. 

‘You are surprised,’ he said, ‘to find that I am 
the master of Honeywood Chase.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered breathlessly. ‘I thought I 
should never see you again.* ' 

‘ I could not have borne that,’ he replied in low 
deep tones. ‘ You made a victim of me from the 
first moment I saw you.’ 

‘Howl’ i asked, speaking at random, feeling 
too happy and confused to Know or care what I 
■ said. 

‘ I will tell yon when this is over,’ he 
whispered. 

When that time came, he led me away into a 
deaertfd conservatoij, and leaning over me, said : 
‘I loved you at first sight, and 4 love you 
now, Amadine. I have plotted and arranged" this 


low your work 


for’months. You shall never go back to the 
Portewi? ‘ 

■ ‘ I never intended to,’ I replied quickly. 
could not have gone on with what you thou^t « 
mistake.’ 

‘ Did I influence you as much as that—I, almost 
a stranger to you ?’ 

‘I suppose I was a victim from the first too,* I 
said, buryiim my face in my bouquet. 

‘You little thought that Mr Itennison and Mr 
Medway were the same person?’ 

‘Ho. I thought that Mr Medway was a person 
I should dislike very much.’ 

‘And you do not dislike him after all ?’ 

‘ You know I do not.’ 

‘ Will you be my wife, Amadine V 

‘Can you formve me?’ I replied, hiding my 
head on his shoulder. 

‘ What for, my darling ? ’ 

‘ For being a Lady Help! ’ I murmured. 

‘ 0 my brave, true, earnest Amadine}’ returned 
he, ‘should I ever have known you so well, or 
loved you so much, had I not learned from 
yourself that you did not look upon the world 
only as a big playground, but took life seriously, 
and were willing to work! Only you set about 
it in the wrong way, my darling. Now your work 
will always be at my side.’ 

No answer in words came from me, but my 
happiness was complete. It could not be hidden 
from any of the eyes that followed me with 
wonder, and perhaps a little envy, throughout 
the evening; and it soon became Known that I 
was Mr Medway’s affianced wife. The news was 
also spread that he had taken the name of 
Dennison. 

Some months after our marriage, we invited all 
the Porters to come and stay with us, and made 
them very welcome; for we could never regret that 
I had once tried to be a Lady Help. 

.^OBE ABOUT ELECTEICITY. 

Discoveuies and improvements in connection 
with new applications of electricity are of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, and have already been referred 
to in this Journal. In inviting further considera¬ 
tion of tins subject, some better idea may be 
formed of the grand and valuable results now 
achieved by this powerful agent, results undreamed 
of by Franklin when he made his celebrated little 
experiment with the kite-string. 

Prior to the general use of lightning-conductors 
at sea, accidents to ships were of common occur¬ 
rence. Though the possibility of conducting an 
electric current by means of a metal rod had 
been sufficiently demonstrated, the insulation and 
arrangements for discharging the fluid were only 
at first imperfectly understood. When Hrerefore 
some vessels fitted out with newly invented 
lightning-rods were struck and injured quite aa 
frequently as before, the sailors called them ‘light¬ 
ning-traps j’ and the notion'grew that all con¬ 
ductors increased rather than diminished the 
danger from the electric fl^. Owing to the | 
failure of these early atterapte to protect ships | 
from a peril which has often proved so smous, I 
lightning-conductors were for many years dis- j 
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vibrate at the sending ‘end, the wire <» «onp in 
nnison will vibrate at the other end, bnt the other 
vrires will remain practically silent. By hawing a 
number of pairs or groum means are afford)^ of 
transmitting indepenuently a numoer of anuiblo 
signals at the sanjc time along the same.line 
without interference. 

Interesting exhibitions of the imcrophone, by 
which the most minute sounds become distinctly 
audible, have been followed by experiments with 
an instrument termed the megaphon e. This 
invention in fact appears to doJorWlsar very 
much what the binocular will do for the eye. 
We are told tliat ‘ it can be taken to a theatre by 
a person hard of hearing, just as a person now 
takes his (»pera-glass. All you do is to place it 
on your lap, let the tube touch your ear, and all 
sounds come to yon magnified tifty times if 
necessary. The loudness am be regulated for 
the ear as you regulate a telescope for the eye.’ 
From this It seems likely that the megaphone, 
for those who are deaf, will come to bo m indis- 
pen.'iablc a personal appendage as spectacles for 

___^ _^ _ _ ^ those whose vision is defective. The inventor 

electric fire, which instantaneously melted large | has, we are told, been inundated with iippliMtions 
of t.lm which formed uart of her I from deaf people ; but any person of orainary 

hearing who happened to apidy one 


credited'; and it was not till 1842 that they were 
adopted £hron|*hQnt the n&vy, since which' our 
fleet may be to have been practically exempt 
flroiQ damage by lightning. 

The laige iron vessels of these days offer pecu- 
Kar attraotion to the electric fluid, an instance 
bedng lately furnished by the experience of the 
i^p Torkshiro when voyaging from London to 
Melbourne. The vessel was overtaken by a heavy 
^nnder>stonQ, in the midst of which the light¬ 
ning was seen playing all round the ship in various 
shapes. Large drops of liquid fire apparently fell 
amongst the sailors who were reefing sails. Though 
no injuiy happened to the sailors, the ironwork on 
the mast was fused, and the woodwork blackened, 
and a yellow deposit resembling sulphur covered 
part of the yard. Whether the ship was provided 
with a lightning-conductor is not certain, but 
vessel and crew must have had a narrow’ escape 
from destruction. Another vessel when on a voyage 
to Bombay not long since, was struck by the 


quantities of the ice which formed part of her 
cargo. 

In a French agricultural paper, the discovery 
is announced of a very simple and cheap means 
of protecting buildings, said to be very effective. 
The apparatus consists simply of bundles of straw 
attached to sticks or broom-handles, and placed 
in upright positions on the roofs of houses. In 
consequence of the success of this experiment, 
eighteen communes of the Tarbes district provided 
their houses iu this manner against the effects 
of lightning; and we are told there have been 
no accidents in the district since. French para- 
grilee are also other forms of lightning-rods. They 
are small conductors set up by means of poles in 
the vineyards in France, to draw off the electricity 
from the atmosphere over them, and thus prevent 
the accumulations which, when they occurred, 
-were found to generate hailstones. 

With regard to the telephone, M, IFArsonval has 
compared that delicate instrument with the animal 
nerve as an indicator of electricity. According 
to that gentleman, the poorest telephone is at least 
ft hundred times more sensitive than the nerve. 
In the silence of tlie night he has heard the tele¬ 
phone vibrate when the induction coil was re¬ 
moved to a distance fi.fteen times greater than that 
of the minimum nervous excitation; indicating a 
Bcnsibility more than two hundred times greater. 
He regards the telephone as the Viest of all gal- 
vanoscopes, both for feeble electric variations and 
for feeble continuous currents. Claiming atten¬ 
tion among recent inventions in the way of tele¬ 
phones is one by Mr J. Ewing and Professor F. 
Jeukin, salted for the transmission of two or more 
messages simultaneously in either direction along 
the same wire. It has wires capable of vibrating 
to definite musical notes, and the wires are so 
turned that one wire or group of wires at each 
end is in, unison with one wire or group of wires 
at the other. When one wire or group is made to 
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of these 

instruments to liis car in time to hear a salvo of 
artillery or a clap of stngt'-thunder magnified a 
lew score of times, would scarcely, we presunio, be 
anxious to repeat the experiment. 

When we consider how quickly these startling 
re.sults of the applications of electricity in various 
forms have followed one another, it is almo,st im¬ 
possible to imagine the future that is yet in store 
for this potent agent This will easily account for 
the report of the invention of the ‘^elegastrograxfh/ 
by which the flavour of any food of'Ti(inor'can he . 
transmitted to the palate from any distance; which ' 
doe.s not seem suen a very fancilul idea after all, | 
when we reflect on what wonders have lately been 
achieved by means of *?lectricity. To enable a 
man to enjoy a banquet w’ithout the expense of 
paying for one, would indeed he a triumph of 
science, and a realisation of human felicity prob¬ 
ably undreamed of by the most sanguine syba¬ 
rite I 

Some valuable practical applications of the 
discovery of a new method of electro-plating are 
said to have been made by Professor A, W, Wright 
of Yale College, New Haven, Connectitut, which 
are certainly iirteresting and remarkable, and 
according to the Avurican Journal of the Telegraphy 
promise to bo of great utility. Taking advantage 
of the fact, that the various metals may be reduced 
to vapour by the electrical current, he provides 
a hollow vessel from which the air is partially 
exhausted; within this vessel he arranges, oppo¬ 
site to each other, the two poles of an induction 
coil; the article to be electro-plated, a bit of glass 
for example, is suspended between the poles; to 
the negative pole is attached a small piece of the 
metal that is to be deposited on the glass. From 
three to six pint Grove cells are employed, yielding 
by means of the induction coil an electrical spark 
from two to three inches in length. Under the 
influence of this spark, a portion of the metal of the 
electrode is converted into vapour, or volatilised, 
and condenses upon the comer surface of the 
suspended glass, forming a brilliant and uni¬ 
form deposit. The thickness of the plating thus 


n 





Spectroscope during the progress of the operation, are wonderful! 

the characteristic ‘lines’ of whatever metal is used Bat it is the electric light, now receiving so 
for {he electrode being fall 7 revealed. In short, much attention from expenmenters, that is Imely 
this interesting discovery consists in plating the to produce some of the most startling results, and 
surface of substances with metals by exposing such promises to be of greater general utility than 
surfaces to the hot vapours of whatever metal perhaps any other uses of electricity we have 
it is desired to plate with, mentioned. 

A simple, cheap, and efficient method of Some two centuries ago, the first public lanteru 
working punkahs, likely to supersede all other in Paris (containing a candle) wae put up—a 


methods of keeping these useful contrivances in 
continual motion, w said to have been recently 
patented. By means of an electric motor, punkahs, 
so essential to the Anglo-Indian in his stifling 
bungalow, can be worked at the cost of a few pence 
daily; and being very moderate in price it is 
probable that it will ere long be largely employed 
in military establishments and private residences 
throughout our Indian Empire. It is thought 
that the motor can bo employed for innumerable 
purposes, such as the ivorking of sewing-machines, 
organs, harmoniums, and so forth; and when its 
merits arc more widely known, will probably be 
in great diunaiul. 

32Iectricily has now become useful in protect¬ 
ing life aiui property by means of other agencies 
tliau lightning-conductors. A safe has recently 
been patented which is ingeniously connected 
witii n battery and alarm ai)pariitn8, so as to defy 
all alteniids of burglars in drilling, picking, or 
removal of the safe without instant detection. 
Any imj)rovod contrivances by which the dangers i 
•of railway travelling are «iiminishcd w'ill be I 
hailed with satisfaction, and in the furtherance of I 
such improvements eloctrieity again claims our | 
attention. An insirumont for stopping trains in 
foggy w(‘atlier without any chance of error has 
been devised by French engineers. It consists of 
a ineUl-faccd disc rising, out of the, permanent 
way between the lines of rail, and placed so that 
any ongino going along the line must brush 
against it us it passes. The engine is provided 
for this special purpose vith a brush made of 
iron wires, which has an electric communication 
with the handle of the whistle. It is thus only 
necessary, in order to bring the train to a stand¬ 
still, to jaill from its rocuuilient position the disc, 
or ‘erveodile’ as we believe it is called, when the 
train in passing must natunally come into contact 
with it and give it«elf its own danger-signal. 
This system is saiil to have some great advantages 
over the fog signals in general use. 

Of the various inventions in which electricity 
is the chief motor wo liave another example in 
Mr Peppartl’s curious contrivance for awakening a 
sleeper at any re<juired hour. According to the 
Medrician, the apparatus is to be fi.\cd to an 
ordinary clock, and is so arranged that* when the 
hour-hand of the clock touenes a button, an 
electric circuit is completed ; the minute-hand 
passes over the button without effect. There 
are a series of lioles for the different houra, 


perhaps any other uses of electricity we have 
mentioned. 

Some two centuries ago, the first public lantern 
in Paris (containing a candle) was put up—a 
feeble forerunner of the dazzling spectacle now 
olfered by the Avenue de I’Opera and other places, 
where the brilliant sheen of the electric light 
excites universal admiration. The application of 
the electric light is in Paris daily extending; but 
no attempt was made in London and elsewhere to 
imitate French enterprise till long after Parisians 
were familiar with the new light 

Invention is busy with several ingenious sub¬ 
stitutes for gas, and men of scientific ability are 
working energetically with a view to supersede 
gas by tdectricity. They have not yet attained 
that desideratum, and a good deal must doubt¬ 
less be accomplished before the new light will 
become available for the general illumination of 
private houses. As a means of public illumina¬ 
tion the new invention is obviously a success, and 
according to some authorities, is much cheaper 
than gas, Mr Hollingshead says that the French 
scientific gentlemen who manage the light for 
him at the Gaiety Theatre in London, declare that 
with machinery valued at three thousand four 
hundred pounds, they are prepared to light an 
area of one thousand five hundred and forty yards 
long by forty-four yards wide, with thirty-six 
electric lamps, having an illuminating power 
equal to two thoixsand of our existing street-lamps 
at a cost of ten shillings and sixpence per hour 
for consumption and superintendence. 

The new light is not only vastly superior to 
gas, but it is not injurious; and there is an 
absence of noxious smell both in the production 
and combustion ; and heat in a room, so often 
unbearable in the case of gas, is scarcely felt; 
the most delicate colours are preserved, and there 
is no chance of an explosion. A great deal of 
time and expense would also be saved by the 
instantaneous lighting and extinguishing. On the 
other hand, it has been contended that the 
present arrangements for electric lighting are 
unsuitviblc for long distances. Still, if unsuitable 
for general street-lighting at present, it can be 
utilised with splendid effect in large squares and 
public buildings, and we must recollect that the 
electric light is as yet in its infancy. _ Never¬ 
theless, the difficulties of electric lighting will 
doubtless be overcome, though in the opinion 
of Dr Siemen.s, a practical scientist, gas and electric 
light have two separate circles to move in, and 
these will rarely if ever interfere with each other. 

According to report, it has been reserved for 
Mr Edison, the indefatigable scientist, to solve the 


into any one of which the button can be pushed problem that has puzzled many scientific men; we 
according to the time selected for awakening, mean the division of the electric light into many 
The completion of the electric circuit may ring smaller ones, for purposes of cheap and practical 
a bell or sound any other ordinary method illumination. As our readeis already know, he 
of adarm. And amongst other curious applica- proposes to utilise the gas-burnere and chandeliers 
tions of this power, we may allude to *the certain now in use. In each house he intends to place a 
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light meter, whe&c^ tli^e wires will pass through 
the house, taptiiuig ami^l'm^i^o oontriv&uoes that 
may he plaoed over each burner. Whenever It is 
deOirad to li^t « jet, it will only be neoeBaai^ 
to toneh a little spring near it. No matches will 
be required. 

The same gentleman pronuses that as the wire 
that brings light wdl alio bring power and heat, 
you can work a sewing-machme or any other 
mechanical contrivance that requires a motor; and 
W means of the heat you may cook your food. 
To utilise the heat, it will only be necessary to 
have the ovens or stoves properly arranged for 
its reception, which can be done at a trifling 
cost. 

Such are a few of the most recent applications 
of that subtle power Which ere long wUl doubt¬ 
less revolutionise many of the world’s pre.sent 
appliances. 


'TO 


CHASING SLAVEES. 

In the early part of 1863, Her Majesty’s steam-cor¬ 
vette Zebra, carrying fifteen 32-pounder3 (smooth¬ 
bore) and two 40-pounder Armstrong guns, lay 
off the w^t coast of Africa at the mouth of the 
Congo Eiver, in latitude about six degrees south. 
Sh^ had been sent to this forlorn and uncivilised 
r^on to repress os far as possible the growing 
alave-traffic, which was at tltat time assuming 
formidable dimensions. To one who has never 
experienced the tedious monotony of blockade 
duty under the burning sun of the tropics, 
the most vivid description will foil to convey 
adequately a realising semie of its intolerable 
dullness. With a temperature of some eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit by night, apd one hundred 
degrees or thereabouts by day, men naturally pos- 
aeai^ of the most active and energetic tempera¬ 
ments find it impossible to resist a feeling of 
lassitude. The eye tires for ever gazing on the 
lazy swell of the waves ; the ear becomes fatigued 
by the ceaseless plash of water against the hull; 
in fact all the senses axe wearied and dulled by 
only a few weeks of such an existence. Occasion¬ 
ally, if not at too great a distance from the coast, 
hunting or fishing parties may be organised; but 
even these recreations demand too much exertion 
to be frequently participated in; so that by far 
the greater portion of the time will be passed 
idly lounging on deck beneath the awning, watch¬ 
ing the hot pitch bubble from the seams during 
the day, and after nightfall the peregrinations of 
the immense winged cockroaches with which all 
vessels abound in hot latitudes. O ye who com¬ 
plain of the monotony of a ten davs’ trip across 
the Atlantic, surrounded with all the luxuries of 
a first-class hotel, how your patience would be 
tried were you condemned to pass a few months 
on board a blockading vessel in the vicinity of 
the equator I 

It was under such circumstances that jrositive 
information was received of the shipment of a 
ca^o of some fourteen hundred negroes about 
thirty miles up the river. The consequent excite¬ 
ment on board our vessel may be ira^ined. For 
some time back we had known that a large barque 
nauiied the ()cilla was anchored off a place called 
Fouta de Leuha, ostensibly engaged in legitimate 
traffic with the natives. Our suspicions however, 
had been awakened that her eixand.was of an 


entirely different character, and one wMdi it was 
both our duty and our interest to tHseyent The 
confirmation of these sus^ncions was theeefoira no 
surprise. Convinced that she was only awaiting 
an opportunity to elude our vimlaqise and^ get to 
sea, we took up a position off Shark’s Point, the 
southern bank of the entrance to the Conw, feeling 
certain that both ship and cargo would shortly be 
in our possession. Had any person on board the 
Zebra at that time intimated the possibility of her 
escape, ho would have been considered guilty of 
high-treaaon. But alas I for ‘the best-laid schemes 
of mice and men.’ At sunset all deck-lights were 
extinguished; the scuttles tightly clo^ with 
blankets, clothing, &c., that not the least ray of 
light might betray our position, and every pre¬ 
caution used that foresight and experience could 
suggest. All proved tmavailing. In the dark¬ 
ness of the night, rendered still more obscure by 
the overhanging foliage on each bank of the 
river, the Ocilla silently dropi^d down with the 
current, which here runs at tlxe rate of seven knots 
an hour; and .at daybreak we had the mortifica¬ 
tion of learning that our prey had escaped, and 
was far away to the westward. I may here 
mention that both the volume and the velocity 
of the Congo are so great that its course may 
traceil for nearly five hundred miles at sea b^ the 
discoloration and freshness of the water, Know¬ 
ing she would take advantage of this, the wind 
also being in her favour, wo followed in pursuit 
as rapidly as possible, but only to return disap¬ 
pointed, fully convinced tliat the fastest vessels, 
the best seamen, and most skilful officers were 
engaged in this nefarious trafiic. To add to our 
chagrin, a smaller vessel, the Mondego, taking 
advantage of our absence, followed our track 
until wm out to sea, when changing her course, 
she too mauaged to escape with a load of 
negroes. 

Several months elapsed, and our disappointment 
had not yet ceased to be a topic of conversation, 
when just at daybreak‘one morning, as the fog 
cleared away, the look-out at the mast-head 
descried a strange vessel on the horizon. Steam 
was immediately got up; and xuider full speed, 
with all available sail set, we gave chase, deter¬ 
mined not to lose our prey this time if possible ; 
her actions indicating clearly that our appearance 
was far from gratifying to her. Coal was piled in 
the furnaces, and amidst the utmost excitement, 
we found the distance between us slowly decreas¬ 
ing ; but BO slowly, that the cluiae would have 
been a long one, had not the wind, which so fortui¬ 
tously cleared away the fog in the morning, thus 
making the stranger’s proximity known to us, 
now begun to diminish in force. She proved a fast 
sailer, going at the rate of fully a dozen knots per 
hour; and though our engines became so over¬ 
heated that a poition of the crew were detailed to 
drench them with water, still our progress was 
unsatisfactory. About noon, the breeze, on which 
her salvation depended, failed almost entirely ; 
we then made her out to be a top-sail schooner of 
about two hundred tons buiden, flying Spanish 
colours. 

Nearer and nearer we approached, the excite¬ 
ment of oflicers and crew increasing as the cer¬ 
tainty of overhauling her became apparent *, when 
within five miles, a blank cartridge was ffred to 
bring her to, but no attention paid to it. This 
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was followed by a mote mrgent invitatiioii on owt slav^iade was as active as at that time; or <h> . 
part m the shape of sOveml solid ahotjwhea mucp money and diabolicalingeimity used to d«ieat 
fihding^ her sitaation hopeless, she let fly her the efforts of those engaged in its suppression* ' 
sheets, hauline down her colours at the same B'ie now however, being rapidly abolished, and at 
time, and sullenly resigned herself to her feta, the present time is confined almost exclusively to 
On a|Tiving alongside, our cutter was manned Spanish and Mussulman dealers. I 

an officer and, half-a-dozen blue-jackets, who at -- ^ __ / p 


once boarded her; and in a very few niinutes we 
had the satisfaction of seeing the British ensign 
flying from her peak. Four hundred and eighty- 
five negro men and women were found crowded 
between decka These poor wretches had been 
shipped at Cabenda only the day before, and 
thanks to our vigorous pursuit, no time bad been 
allowed to stow them in the oi^inaty painful and 
torturing position. When it is known that vessels 
specially fitted out for this traffic have a space of 
only about three-and-a-half feet between decks, 
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GERMAN HEROES 
Whenever two nations have been at wtu:, the 
fame of the most striking acts of heroism on 
either side spreads all over the civilised world; 
newspapers mention the names of the generals 
and commanders, history takes possession of their 
career, which future generations admire, and point 
to as examples of heroic bravery. Whilst accord¬ 
ing all due praise to their commanders, perhaps 


that the poor creatures ore placed in rows packed a few instances of daring on the part of the subor- 
closely against each other in a squatting position, dinates may not be out of place. For the foliow- 
and with no opportunity for ej^rcise or fresh instances of German intrepidity we are indebted 

air, some iaint idea of their sunenngs zuay be ^ lady whose friends were engaged in the 

fomed. 7 ♦ V *1 w v Austro-Qerman war. 

wS iL” fflTut ^ “a , !■> f Ko* on the M July 1866, 

with an assorted cargo for Lisbon, and when the Austrians, whose positions were most favourable 

cleared, was apparently bound on a legitimate for defence, occupied the numerous wooded hills 

voyage. As usual in such cases, no person on between the banks of the Elbe and Bistritz, from 

board would acknowledge to being tlie captain; which sheltered places they fired with impunity at 

the officer in charge representing himself as the the defenceless enemy marching in the open plain- 

supercargo. It afterwards prwed however, that <pjjg Prussian commanders, perceiving how much 

he was the notorious Captoin Bowen, unquestion- would be wasted if they allowed the enemy 

ably the .shrewdest sea-cantam ever eng^ed m the j^^^urable positions, ordered their 

slave-trade ; one who united in an extraordinary ^ uxo «xvuuxa.uxo ^wo.vxw*xo, 

degree both caution and daring ; unequalled for ^ attack ^ese dangerous ambusc^es. One 

pluck, determination, and power of resource in regiment belonging to the seventh division, under 

coses of emergency; the man who on one occasion the command of the celebrated General Frauseky, 

had Kuccessfully resisted an attack by the boats of os it advanced towonls an Austrian embankment 

the United States man-of-war Saratoga; and as we was greeted by such a shower of bullete that the 

learned, the same who had commanded the Ocilla colonel’s horse was killed on the spot, and set'ersd ’ 

when she so provokiugly gave us the slip. On men were likewise shot or severely wounded. But 

Mi he? ‘“"SsUd on, the eelenel «>d 

ILJLr mmnumJur not poMMsing eaScient ien-e “ Hot Ton QiK 

to brave the stringent blockade, and consequent when turning round to give an oraer was shot 
risk of cajjture. When this was made known, we through the side and thrown off his hor^ The 
felt in some degree recompensed for our former pain ne suffered was intense; but seeing the 
disappointment. The Mvraguita^ containing her colonel dismounted for the second time, he gathered 
misi‘rahle freight, was sent under a prize crew to all his strength, raised himself from the ground, 

St llelena, together with her self-styled super- and leaning on a drummer’s arm, he commanded 
cargo qnd one of her seamen who had been per- the whole rogiment, his voice husky with the 
mitted to remain on board. Illustrative of the agonising pain. ^ ... 

character of this noted slave-dealer, I may state After about half an hour’s violent fighting, the 
thal on the voyage thither he actually entertained regiment was forced to withdraw ; hut the vmiaht 
the scheme of recapturing his vessel and cargo— major, who had meanvyhile been lifted on hors^ 
a fact which ho afterwards admitted, and which back, led them on again, and the Prustuans took 
no person who knew the character of the man had the position. One of the last bulle^ the retiring 
reason to doubt. enemy fired lodged in the majors breast and 

That the escape of the Ocilla and Mondego was proved fetal, although death was not the itnme- 
not attributable to any want of vigilance on the aiate result of the shot. When he found himself on 1 
part of Her Majesty’s officers, the. following the box of a carriage, a battalion 

incidents' will prove. So closely were the slave- supporting him, he said: ‘ 1 know I shall n^ 
dealers watched, that many of them despairing of recover, but I rejoice that we have gamed. The , 
escaping w'ith their human chattels, and being suigeons at the hospital whither he brought 
unable to provide them with food, actually has- declared his cose to be hopeless. Then he— ‘ 
tened their deaths by poison. Ana again, m the always full of regard for othere—entreated them 
case of the Ocilla, she had been compelled to not to place his name in the list of tae severely 
discharge her cargo of slaves more than once at wounded, so that lii.s wife and children might not 
Ponta de Lenha, and afterwards roship them, be alarmed. He hoped to live some time longer; 
before her final successful voyage. Moreover, there and his ardent desire w’as to be conv^ed home; 
has seldom if ever been a period during which the but mortification settuig in, he expired, that same 

A ^ 




night A letter VBtten by the colonel of the 
ro^went to the lyidow of the deceased, expi^ssed 
the heartfelt sorrow and the esteem akin to vene¬ 
ration trhleli hil hw comrades professed for that 
naai:^ % his life and death had set them a 
glondns example of true heroism. 

At the same battle pf Konigpriitz, a regiment 
^ hnssats had captured a body of Austrians. As 
they were laying down their arms, one of the 
prisoners took np a rifle from the heap of 
weapons on the ground arid aimed at Liciitenant 
Count Sohulenbuig ; but before he had time to 
fire, his treacherous design was discovered by some 
hussars, who in their indignation pressed around 
him sword in hand. The noble lieutenant, wishing 
to save the traitor’s life, interposed, quietlv order¬ 
ing him to put down the gun; instead of which 
the villain snot him in return for his Immane 
sentiment A sad instance of unrequited heroism. 

A Bavarian officer had received orders to clear 
a thick forest of the Prussians who occupied it 
He saw the impossibility of succeeding with only 
a body of cuirassiei's at his disposal, and respect¬ 
fully inforored his chief of his doubts. The latter 
cooUy told him to choose between the fulfilment of 
his order or resigning his post Thereupon the 
captain rode up to his squadron and addressed his 
soldiers in the following terras; ‘ Comrades ! we 
are to take yonder forest That is impossible, and 
J will not allow you to be slaughtered ; but I wrill 

E rove that I do not fear death.’ With these vrords 
e shot himself before his men. 

Honour to wrhom honour is due. The band, 
whose strains inspire courage even in the timid, is 
generally placed oehind the troops in action, so as 
to be sheltered from the enemy’s fire; but when 
the battalions separate and advance in troops, 
the musicians’ position becomes critical, and some¬ 
times flight alone may save them. In the same 
battle it happened that the band of the C7th 
Regiment was cut off from their battalions and 
discovered to the enemy, who immediately attacked 
the defenceless musicians. They w'ere almost 
unarmed, and in the desperate struggle wliich 
arose, some fought with their musical instruments 
for weapons. Many were wounded, several killed 
—amongst the latter two intimate friends, one a 
married man; the other one charged by the anxious 
■wife of the former to take good care of her 
hu^and and to watch over him. His promise 
that eUber both or none should return proved a 
true prophecy; the faithful friend was killed 
when endeavouring to ward off the blow which an 
Austrian soldier was about to deal on the other 
man’s head. He sank down, calling out: ‘I do 
not sarrender!’ and expired. The Austrians clial- 
lenged the surviving men to lay down what arms 
they had; but Germendorf was intent on reveng¬ 
ing his friend; refusing to surrender, he fought 
like a lion, till several stabs from the bayonets 
and a shot In the side laid low the hero. 

Jn every regiment, similar acts of heroism have 
licen performed by men, who in consequence are 
looked upon by their comrades with envy and 
admiration. At night, when the brave soldiers 
gathered round the watch-fires in the silent camp, 
end rested from the day’s hot labour—thankful 
that their livek have been spared—^thousands of 
noMe deeds were -narrated by those who had 
witnessed them. Those tales went from mouth 
to month, and served to cheer the dropping spirits 
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) and to double the courage of roe and 

I inspired them with the desire of imitatiing ex- 
■ amples, such as that of the brave gunner who 
; stuck to his cannon though a fragment of^a shell 
, had carried off one of his legs; or that of the 
drummer, a lad scarcely seventeen years old^ who 
went on beating his drum, holding one stick 
between his teeth, when his right hand was shot 
off. 

Such wonderful proofs of valour are by no means 
isolated, for the spirit that prevails in the German 
army is one of true heroism, perfect union, real 
patriotism, and bliivl obedience to the leaders; 
each individual staking his whole force, good-will, 
nay his life, for the benefit of the whoH aod the 
success of the ideal for which he is fighting. Be it 
his liberty or his fatherland, the Gorman soldier 
! will always do his duty, and know how to conquer 
or die as a hero. 


THE FIRST SNOW » EOF. 

* Pk.ir little flower ! dost tliou not fear 

To venture forth this dreary day ? 

Thou shouldst have slumlwred snug and ■warm 
Till winter-storms have passed away. 

* Thou art so delicately fair, 

So sweet, so tender, and so pure ! 

Thou look'st as if thy fairy form 
A summer breeze could scarce endure. 

‘ Thy lovely sisters sleeping He, 

And will not wake till sunshine smiles; 

Nor will they leave their Mother's breast 
Till coaxed by Spring-time’s merry wiles. 

‘ Then wherefore dost thou lonely brave 
The biting blast, the chilling rain ? 

Thou hast no pleasure in a life,’ 

Quoth I, ‘ that must be full of pain.' 

• 

The snowdrop raised her dainty head, 

And looked at me, and seemed to smile— 
‘Who ait thou that thus vainly tries 
From Duty’s path me to beguile ? 

‘ Dost thou not know we must obey 
Unquestioning, the CUief’s command! 

It is not oura to choose our lot; . 

Our destinies are in Ills Hand. 

‘ And if He hath ordained that I 
Shall bloom alone, when days are drear. 

Shall I refuse to do His will. 

From sinful sloth or foolish fear 1 

‘Nay ! Esther shall I do my best 
To serve my Maker as 1 may; 

And*dnt.r done for His name’s sake, 

Shall brighten e’en the darkest day.’ 

Dear little flower ! I thank thoe for 
The grand example thou hast set; 

The lesson thou hast taught to me, 

I pray I never may forget. 

X. X. D. ». 
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THE BONE-SETTER’S MYSTERY. 
How an uninstracted class of men, known as 
* bone-setters,’ should possess the knack of curing 
ailmeuts which baffle the surgical profession, 
lately formed the subject of an article in these 
pages (November 9, 1878). We there suggested 
that instead of denying the validity of these cures, 
the medical faculty should fairly investigate the 
methods which these bone-setters pursue. It was 
our conviction that there was a mystery to be 
solved. The world wanted to get at the truth, 
and would not be put off with jeers in a matter 
so intimately involving the assuagement of human 
suffering. 

When making these remarks, we were not aware 
that a regular practitioner in surgery had actually 
investigated the bone-setter’s mystery, and written 
a book on the subject: ‘C^n Bone-setting, so called, 
by Wharton P. Hood, M.D., M.R.C.S. (Macmillan, 
1871).’ This book has fallen under our notice ; and 
it so clearly expounds the mystery, that we wonder 
how members of the medical profession should 
still have any doubts on the question. For 
general information, we shall present an analysis 
of Dr Hood’s explanations on this very curious 
tdpic. ^ 

Through the effects of accident, painful injuries 
occur to shoulder, elbow, knee, and other joints. 
The parts usually swell and stiffen, and surgical aid 
is properly called in. Unfortunately, the surgeons 
are sometimes unable to effect a cure. When such 
is the result, a bone-setter, as a last resource, is 
invited to operate. In every instance, the bone- 
setter declares that the joint is ‘ out,’ or dislocated. 
In thus offering his opinion he has no intention to 
deceive. He believes W'hat he says. Often, the 
joint has an appearance of being dislocated, and as 
the operator acknowledges his ignorance of ana¬ 
tomy, he may naturally enough commit a mistake 
in his dic^nosis. Impressed with this notion, he by 
a smart jerk and wrench, a kind of coup de main, 
instantly sets the unfortunate joint to rights. 
Now this is decidedly clever. It matters little 
that he erred in imagining that the jomt was out. 


He has cured the ailment that had baffled three or 
four sui^eons in succession, and that surely should 
be mentioned with sometWg like respect. The 
mystery of the cure lies in the rapidity of its 
execution. Yet, though rapid, there must he a 
particular manoeuvre with the fingers. This will 
be understood from Dr Hood’s account of two or 
three cases. He speaks of Mr Hutton, the now 
deceased bone-.setter in London. 

Mr A-, a gentleman, happened to twist his 

left knee, by which he endured great pmn. He 
underwent medical treatment without effect, and 
sought the advice of Mr Hutton. He, however, 
changed his mind, and again went on with his 
medical attendants. Not recovering, he at length, 
resolved to let Mr Hutton operate upon him. 
Hutton came. Dr Hood, who at the same time 
attended, says : ‘We found the knee-joint en¬ 
veloped in strapping; and when this was removed, 
the joint was seen to be much swollen, the skin 
shining and discoloured. The joint was immov¬ 
able, and very painful on the intffer side. Mr 
Hutton at once placed his thumb on a point over 
the lower edge of the inner condyle of the femur, 
and the patient shrank from the pressure and com¬ 
plained of great pain. He (Mr Hutton) made no 
further examination of the limb, bat said; “What 

did I tell yoxi two years ago ?” Mr A-replied : 

“ You said my knee was out.” “ And I tell you so 
now,” was the rejoinder. “Canyon put it in?” 

sjiid Mr A-. “ I can.” “ Then be good enough 

to do so,” said Mr A-, holding out his limb. 

Mr Hutton, however, declined to operate for a 
week; ordered the joint to be enveloped in 
linseed poultices and rubbed with neat’s-foot oil, 
made an appointment, and took his leave. During 
the dialogue I had carefully examined the liml^ 
had satisfied myself that there was no dislocation, 
and had arrived at the conclusion that rest, and 
not movement, was the treatment required. At 
the expiration of the week I went again to the 
house, and Mr Hatton arrived shortly itfterwards. 
“How’s the knee?” was his*inquiry. “It feels 
easier.” “ Been able to move it ? ” “ No.'* “ GSive 
it to me.”« The leg was stretched ou^ and Mr 
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Hatton stood in front of tho 
t^»d, and lowered his limb. " 


patient, who h 
fon are quite e| 


meo, ana iowerea nia umb. “ xon are quite E^re 
It is out, and you can pat it right ? ” There was 
u pause, and tiien; "Give me your leg, I say.* 
The pel^t obeyed reluctantly, and -slowly raised 
it to within Mr Hatton’s reach. He grasped it 
with botit round the calf, with the extended 
thumb of the left hand pressing on the painful 
spot on the inner side oi the knee, and held the 
foot firmly by gmsping the heel between his own 
knees. The patient was told to sit steadily in his 
<>hair, and at that moment 1 think he would have 
l^en a good deal to have reined control over 
limb. Mr Hutton inclined his knees towards 
bis right, thus aiding in the movement of rotation 
which he impressed upon the leg with his hands. 
He maintained firm pressure with his thumb on 
the painful spot^ ana suddenly flexed the knee. 
The patient cried out with pain. Mr Hutton 
lowered the Umb, and told him to stand np. He 
did so, and at once declared be could move the 
leg better, and that the previously painful spot 
was ftee from pa^ He was oraei^ to take 
gentle daQy pxsreise, and his recovery was rapid 
and complete. In a few days he returned to 
burinees, and from that time until his death, 
wMch occurred three years afterwards, his knee 
remained perfectly well* 

Another case was that of the HonourableSpencer 
PoBsonby, who is suffered to tell his own story, 
*Orx November 26, 1864, in running across the 
garden at Croxteth, near Liveipool, I felt and 
Heard something crack in the calf of my left leg. 
It was so painful that I rolled over Uke a shot 
rabbit, and could scarcely reach the house, a few 
yards off I at once put my leg up to the knee 
m a pail of hot watery and boiled it for an hour, i 
Next day, being no better, I sent for a medical 
wtim in the neighbourhood, who told me I had 
mapped a muscle, and must keep <][aiet for a 
few days. He rubDed iu a strong liniment, there 
bring no sign of inflammation; and put on a 
ateong leather plaster. In a couple of days I 
was able to h^ble; but being telegrapliea to 
Ixmdon, and going into an empty bouse, 1 knocked 
xuy toe against a tack iu the floor, and hurt 
mysrif worse than ever. From this time (December 
S) to the beginning of May, 1 was attended by Mr 
A—— and Mr B—— in consultation, who agreed 
in saying that the ** stocking of the calf was split ” 
(gastrocnemius, 1 think they called it), and treated 
me accordingly. Oceasion^y my leg got better; 
but the slightest exertion produced pain and 
weakness. 

‘On the 2d of Bfay, Mr C—— undertook me. 
He agreed as to the injury, but thought that, 
eonstitutionally, I was out of order, and gave me 
some iron, &c. without effect. My leg was also 
fixed in an iron machine to relieve the muscles 
•of the calf from the weight of the leg. Another 
eminent surgeon came m consultation on June 
S8. He agreed in Mr ’ treatment, and in 

the cause of the lameness; as did Dr D- , who 

was consulted as to my going to Wildbad. 

* August 14.--A8 I did not improve, Mr C- 

S t my leg into a gum-plaster for a month. I 
m went yachting, so as to obtain perfect repose 
fijT that time. My health, which had been getting 
1 m^ was improved by the sea-air, but my leg 
waa ho better. The surgeon on bo^ the yacht, 
^ also examined me, and agreed as to 


the cause of the lameness, but arid: "An old 
woman may cure yom but no doctor wiU.” 

‘ On September 7 the gum-plaster was removed, 
and galvanism was then tried for about ri:h:^ 
weeks. At the end of this time i went on a 
yacht voyage for four months, and, during the 
whole of this period had sea-water douches. 'AU 
this time I hm been either on crutches or two 
sticks. My health was much improved by the 
sea-voyage, but my leg was the sam^ as wsfore, 
and hM shrunk to about half its proper size. 

‘ April 6.—Mr F—— began his svstem to cure 
my log. His idea was, that the muscles were sepa¬ 
rated, hut that if brought together continuously, 
they would rejoin. I wore a high-heeled boot 
during the day, and during the night my heel 
was fix^ so that it was kept in the same position. 
No good arose from this treatment; and conse- 
gently, after a month’s trial, I went to Mr 
Hutton, who, on seeing my high heel, said: 
“ What do you wear that machine for ? Do you 
want to lame yourself ?” I was proceeding to tell 
him the opinion of the various surgeons on my 
case, when he said: " Don’t bother me about 
anatomy; I know nothing about it: but I tell 
you your ankle is ou^ and that 1 can put it in 
again.* 

‘ After a few weeks, daring which he had been 
to the North, and could not therefore undertake 
my case, I retumed to him on June 27, telling 
him that I had in the meantime consulted sur¬ 
geons who had assured me that, whatever else 
might ail me, my ankle was most assuredly " all 
right,” but that I would notwithstanding submit 
to his treatment He again examined me most 
carefully, beginning at the ankle round bone, and 
he then put his thumb on to a place which hurt 
me a good deal, and produced a sensation of a 
sharp prick of a pin. He proceeded to operate 
upon me, and after a time there was a distinct 
report, and from that moment the pain was gone. 
Mr Hatton desired me^to w'alk moderately, but 
to take no violent exercise for a long time, and 
to use a good deal of cold water. From that 
moment my leg gradually got better. I was able 
to walk out shooting quietly in September, and 
on the 14th October, having missed a train, 
walked home fifteen miles along the high-road. 
In the following year I resumed cricket, tennis, 
and other strong exercise, and have continued 
them ever since.’ 

We present one more cane. In 1869, a'gentle¬ 
man sustained an injury in Ids knee by leaping 
from a wall. The surgeons whom he consulted 
ordered blistering, bandaging, and the use of 
crutches in order to rest the limb. He was six 
years in their hands, and continued as had as ever. 
In 1865, he consulted Mr Hutton. He asked 
what was the matter. ‘1 told him I was lame. 
“Are these your sticks pointing to the crutches. 
“Yes.” “.Well, let me look at your leg.” He 


then instantly placed his thumb on the tender spot 
inside the knee, causing me great pain. 1 said : 
“ Yes ; that is the place, and no ofter.” “ Ah,” 
he replied, “I thought so. That will do. How 
long have you been lame 1 ” “ Six years.” “ What 
treatment have you had ? ” I told him; and also 
. that 1 was advised that my lameness resulted from 
constitutional causes. He said: “Bah! If you 
had not bad a pretty good oonstitutiqp, tney 
I would havb killed you.” I told him that I had 
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sees Mr D—“Well,” he said, “you miuht as 
well'have seeu say cook. He can’t <»u;e th^ knee.” 
1 asked him what he thought was the mat^x with 
it. Hb said : “ That knee ie out; I’U stake my 
reputation onet, and I can cure it.” 1 was oxdemd 
to apply linseed-meal poultices for a week, imd 
then go to hisa again, which 1 did, and happily 
with the beet results. I have never needea the 
use of crutches since; and although it was some 
time before I gained much strength in the legs, I 
am now able to walk as well as before the injury/ 

Frequently the cause of pain and immobifi^ in 
the jomt is not dislocation, but an injury to liga¬ 
ments, which become contracted, with an attendant 
stiffening and swelling. * On careful examination, 
some spot will be found, often very limited in 
extent, at which pain is produced by pressure, 
and it will be from this spot that the pain move¬ 
ment radiates.’ The ki^k of the bone-setter 
consists in rupturing the contracted ligaments, or 
it may be innammatory adhesions, by dexterous 
manipulation, and so producing flexion in the 
joint The operation is not witbout hazard, for 
inconsiderate and rough treatment might have 
disastrous consequences. It is likely enough, 
that the reason why surgeons fail to core the 
ailment is a not unreasonable apprehension of 
doing more harm than good by using physical 
force. ‘ Perhaps,’ says Dr Hood, ‘ the most note¬ 
worthy feature of bone-setting is the ingenuity 
with which the leverage of the limbs themselves 
is rendered available for the purpose of obtaining 
the power nece^ary for the accomplishment of 
the object, so as to dispense entirely with mechani¬ 
cal appliances. . . It is also noteworthy that little 
or no use is made of extension. Mr Hutton used 
to say: “ Pulling is of little use ; the twist is the 
thing.” And I have no doubt that this method of 
evading muscular resistance might be made very 
extensively useful’ 

If, on rectifying an injured joint, a crack was 
emitted, Hutton used to S|^y that it was the sound 
caused by the head of the bone slipping into 
the socket. It might be so in real cases of dislo¬ 
cation ; but for the most part, the crack only 
signified the snapping of the Imamente which had 
held the limb in restraint The strong pressure 
with the thumb on the seat of pain, the firm 
grasp of the hands, the sadden and dexterous 
twist 5 In these few words, along with natural 
shrewdness and experience, the mvstenr of the 
bone-setter seems to be revealed. We have not 
gone into a tenth part of the explanations offered 
on ‘his interesting subject. The book should be 
perused by those young practitioners who are 
immediately concerned. To illustrate his defini¬ 
tions, Dr Hood gives a number of drawings of 
the various methods of rectifying injured joints. 
Small as it is, hk work, we should think, will 
form a useful addition to the surgical library; 
nor is it without value to general readers. At 
all events, a service has been done in clearing 
up The Bone-setter’s Mystery. 

P.S.-—We have received a number of letters 
from medical practitioners on this subject to which 
we cannot reply separately. It will be obvious 
from the above, that we entertain no prejudice 
ha favour of bone-setters, and have no wish to. dis¬ 
parage the surgical faculty ; to which, in its now 
advanced stages, the world owes so much. WhaJb 
we have insisted on from the first, ft that the 


bone-settra’s mystery, knack, or whatever it may 
be balled, should be honestly nnravelleiL iria tfiOT i 
ot being indiscreetly and contemptnonsiy thrnsfi 
aifida, as some of onr correspondents were disposed 
to do. Now that the subject has been scientifically 
looked into, any discussion regarding it may be 
allowed to drop. w. a 


YOUNG LORD PENRITa 

CHAPTBE X—AT MIDSlGHf. 

Thb steamer Wistem Madd, belonging to the 
Tug and Salvage Company, was on her homewerd 
trip to Treport, ner natural home and harbour. It 
had been black night long before she conld leave 
St Mary’s Bay, and even now she had a leash of 
smacks in tow, each laden ganwale deep with 
shining oily fisb^ destined one day to be the solid 
pi^u de risistcmce at many a frugal meal in Spain 
or Portugal. These pilchards were to be cured 
and barrelled at Treport, not at St Mary’s, and 
therefore the skippers were willing to pay for tire 
coals that had to supplement the coy Atlantio 
breeze. Long Michael the mate, very tired, more 
fati^ed indeed than he cared to own, had turned 
in below, and was sleepi^ the sonnd sle^ that 
attends hcmest toil. Hk young Captain had 
inskted on taking upon himself me night-watch, 
as they ran slowly up the coast back to harbour; 

Hngh Ashton, a poor fisherman and letter-out 
of pleasure-boats in a Welsh lake-side village but 
a few weeks since, to-day conuoander of a pretiy 
coasting-craft, walked the deck with the aasuxed 
step of one who had trodden ship’s planks mmy 
a time beneath quite other constellations thim 
those pale homely stuns that twinkled above him 
in the familiar English sky. There was the Bear, 
and ^ere was Charles’s Wmn, there Orion’s Belt, 
and there the Pole Star; but where was Canopua, 
one blaze of yellow fiame, and where the Southern 
Cross, that lent hope to the first dkcovereis of 
island-continents hidden amidst the unploughed 
waters of the far Pacific ? 

Hugh paced slowly to and feo. There was a 
good steersman at the helm. The look-out ahead 
was bridkly kept. Tlie proper lights were burn¬ 
ing bright At intervak—for there was a vapour 
that hung hazily, half-fog, half-shade, over the 
sea—the steam-whistle sounded. Small risk of a 
collision either w’ith smacks working home to 
Treport or with ships bound up Channel, on so 
calm a night and with such precautions; yet Hugh 
kept his eyes open, and scanned sea and sky in 
hk walk, as a seaman should. 

By-and-by there arose, like a lover’s sigh, a 
breath of western wind, and it lifted ^e fog- 
curtun in a moment, like some dewration of a 
theatre, and left the pale dark sea yjth its thou¬ 
sand ripples and wrinkles clearly visible. Not a 
craft was to be seen save the three in tow astem 
of the TFe^fern Maid. As yet, Treport light# 
were not to be descried. There was the Head to 
round first; and on the Head burned, as usual,the 
revolving red light that shewed the mariner where 
he was, and had saved many a life and tnucai 
cargo, and many a stout ship firom being ground 
to powder among Cornish rocka 

Hugh Ashton, walking the deck of his own ship 
for the first time, might have*been jpardoned had 
hk air and step indicated some elation due to his 
sudden risE^in life. He had, partly tiuoughthe 
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<;a«iriBa of a fi«h nli^ ’o mmaw, partly throuclijhis sleep/he said cheerily, ‘unless copyehieh^ iyheji 
oira maatis of I wS among the hoad-imtiBe Dj>ah Of Sonioo. 

that great ladder np which we are all supposed, But if I'd had your work yesterday, mate—we 
with less er lUhrU of alacrity, to dimh and push may call it yesterday now—l sho^d have bom 
and j(^e upd worm our way. It is no mighty drowsy enough. Yov, slaved, flucl^l, to make 
authori^ dtlofly station which the command of a my first da3r*8 labour seem like a hohday* 
tUgH^amm Opniers; but still the appointment to Bong Michael, permanent mate| as it seemed, Of 
suah a poet was high promotion to a poor toiler for the good steam-snip Westem MaUf reddened and 
daily bread. Yet the young man’s dark, hand- chucHed as he took his young commanders 
Oome face was thoughtful, and even stern, as he offered hand, and wrung it in a grasp that would 
paced to and fro, never so deeply absorbed in his have crashed and galled some joints and flin^rs 
reverie as to forget the vigilmce that befitted his sorely. *I’ra glad, Cap., if I’ve eased it off a 
position. hit! ’’ was all the worthy fellow said ; and then he 

Steady and gentle was the Western Maid’s bestirred himself, that the entering Treporfc quay- 
progress towards Treport, the still sea growing pool should be as prosperous as the outward 
lament with phosphorescent light, that glowed cruise had been. It was late, or rather early— 
mysteriously in wate^ depths, or sparkled into since the church clock had struck two while he 
flashes as the surface rippled at the touch of the was traversing the ill-paved streets—when Hugh 
breeze. Often had Hugh Ashton marked that Ashton reached his lodgings. He had no latch¬ 
living light on a grander scale than this, in the far- key. Houses such as Captain Trawl’s pretty 
off Indian Ocean, or on the glassy spread of the white cottage, in counties so remote as that of 
Pacific, where the tiny creatures, glow-worms of | Cornwall, are seldom provided with latch-keys 
ocean, that yield it, swarm in millions beyond the for the accommodation of bachelor indwellers, 
dream of an arithmetician; but never had it so ’Nezer, the dwarf factotum Avho, with a raw- 
impressed him as on that night, his first experi- boned elderly woman from tlie towm or village of 
ence of his novel position of responsibility and Treport, did the roughest of the work, opened the 
trust. He glanced upwards, and his lips moved, door Avhen Hugh knocked, and Neptune bounced 
in prayer we well may deem ; and then, with the and barked a complimentary reception, 
same steady tread and air of quiet watchfulness, he ‘ He’s lamed to like yc a’ready, Nep has ! ’ 
.resumed his solitary walk. grumbled the dwarf, half grudgingly. ‘The dog 

Presently Hugh Ashton halted beside the bin- don’t take to some and all, Master Ashton, I can 
nacle, and drawing from an inner pocket of the tell ’ce, on so short an acquaintance, he don’t,’ 
coat he wore a thin packet, proceeded to undo the To Hugh’s dismay, he found his host the 
wrapper and examine the contents. Tliere were superannuated captain and his grandchild sitting 
five or six letters, old, all of them, since the paper up for him, and supper prepared, 
was slightly yellowed and the ink faded, 'there ‘We heard,’ said the veteran, ‘as how it had 
was also a little diary or memorandum book, most been a good catch ; and a good catch is a blessing 
of the pages of which were covered with a fine from Heaven to us poor coast-folk here. It’s not 
close handwriting. It was evident from the for myself that I speak. I’ve enough, thanks 
manner in which the young man glanced his eyes to God, for the evening of my old life, and to 
over these that the purport of the documents was leave Rose here comfortable when I am asleep in 
sufficiently familiar to him, and that he only con- Treport churchyard. But I feel as if I coiddn’t 
suited them now with the object of refreshing rest in my bed when fishermen’s little ones are 
his memory as to minor details. It was with a fractious and pining for want of a meal. All’s 
heavy sigh that he closed the book and, carefully right now ; and so, Captain, tell us all about it.’ 
folding the letters, replaced the packet within its It was late before the old man would allow his 
wrapping of stout paper. guest to retire for what was left of the night. 

* A sacred duty! ’ murmured Hugh, as he Hugh said, modestly but ivith perfect truth, that 
thrust the little parcel back into its former place his own part in the business of the day had been 
of concealment, ‘ Not lightly undertaken, not scarcely more than that of a spectator. And he 
easy to perform; but I will never flinch from it, praised Long Michael warmly us the real dis- 
or be false to it, so Heaven help me at my utmost charger of the duties of commander of the Western 
need t It was beside his grave at Bala that I Mam. But his audience did not apjiear to be 
made my vow, that my resolve shaped itself into easily kindled to enthusiasm on the subject of the 
a fixed and steady purpose. Poor father! A steamer’s mate. 

gentler, purer soul never yet left this earth than ‘ Ay, ay! ’ Captain Trawl would say, in answer 
his, who bore through half a lifetime uncora- to Hugh’s hearty encomiums. ‘A good seaman 
plaining what it fires my blood to think of! He and an honest lad is that Long Michael of ours.’ 
shall be righted yet. His innocence, hk good But that was all. And pretty Rose smiled 
name, and fair fame shall be established, or I will pityingly as she spoke of poor Michael’s trick of 
live and die—as lam!’ blushing, and of his huge hands and clumsy feet. 

'' ‘ Treport lights, Captain!’said the man at the Presently the conversation drifted away from 
helm gruffly, as they rounded the Head and came Cornwall and pilchards to wild people and tropic 
in sight of the town. Ahd Hugh stepped aft, and scenery at the other side of the world; and the 
chatted for a while good-naturexily with the steers- two Captains, old and young, compared their 
man, until Long Michael, rubbing his eyes, came reminiscences, Captain Trawl as charmed to have 
drowsily on deck. found a good listener in Hugh, as eyer was Scott’s 

‘You wouid have me turn in. Cap./ said the- Antiquary with his pheenix Mr Lovel; while Rose 
mate bashfully, and then added: ‘You’re as bright hearkened, breathlessly attentive, to the few short 
as a beagle, wiAout even forty winks, skipper I ’ anecdotes of adventure that their young guest 
Hugh laughed. ‘1 learned to tdo without related. 
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Hugh A^too, whea at length he fell asleei^ in 
hie neat little room up'Staira, with the scent ^ 
fioweie in the garden below stealing up to hie 
lattice through we still autumnal air, dreamed of 
a female form, that floated, vaporous and indis- 
tinct, over the murmuring sea. Sometimes the 
shadowy presence wore the features of Maud 
Stanhope; and anon Maud’s beautiful face would 
fade away, and be replaced by the wistful blue 
eyes and golden hair of Eose Trdwl. And then 
he was in a church, where a bridal company had 
gathered. He—Hugh—was the bridegroom; but 
file voUed bride, who stood with her face averted, 
who was she? Just as he sought to clasp her 
hand in bis, a wild ghastly form, draped in the 
cerements of the grave, rose shrieking, to forbid 
the blessing to be spoken; and Hugh awoke, to 
find the early light of day streaming into the 
room. It was morning, ana he had other things 
to do than to dwell upon the phantasies of the 
night. On that day he wm free to go up to 
Llosthuel Court, and pay his respects to Lady 
Larpeut. 

CHAPTER XL—YOUR FORTUNE. 

It is a steep though winding road which leads 
up from Treport, low-lying, as a harbour must 
perforce be, to the bold Heights on which Llosthuel 
Court is perched. And the latter occupies, as 
regards the former, at once an ostensibly command¬ 
ing and a protecting position, dear to the appre¬ 
ciative mind of the Howager who dwelt there. It 
is very improbable that the Penhnels, when they 
chose that site for their abode, thought very 
much of scenery or effect. The picturesque had 
not as yet been invented, and people planted their 
dwellings where they were snug or safe, without 
luut h thought for anything but warmth or con¬ 
venience, It was enough in those days that 
Llosthuel was out of reach of the pirates, Moslem 
or Christian, who sometimes made a dash at the 
exposed coast of Cornwall, tven so late as Cliarles l.’s 
reign, and that it lay adjacent to the cream of 
the ]»ropcrty, farm and mine, on the high table¬ 
land that towered majestically aloft. 

Up this winding road, Hugh Ashton, walking 
briskly, but pausing now and then to drink wdth 
lus eyes the beauty, new to him, of the landscape 
that lay within his range of vision, made his w'ay. 
The road led past steep ineadowSj where the 
active’little Cornish cows had to display moun¬ 
taineering fmalities as they browsed ; past barren 
banks, araiast the stones of which a querulous 
goat occasionally tugged at the rope that tethered 
It; and then among rocks, mingling their gray 
scalps with the dark green of fir plantations. As 
he turned a rocky corner, the sound of two voices, 
apparently in altercation, fell]upon his ear; one, 
\vhich was raised in remonstrance, being sweet 
and soft, and emphatically that of a lady ; while 
the other, harsh and petulant, could scarcely bo 
recognised as feminine. 

‘ Let me pass you, please. I told you at first 
that I had no money with me. If you will come 
up to the house ’-said the first voice. 

‘If I will come up to the house !’ vehemently 
interrupted the other speaker. ‘You will sing 
another song, then, sweet one, when there are men 
and maids to hasten to your call. Then it will 
be: “ To jail with the Bess o’ Bedlam! Away 
with her, the gipsy , thief and threatener—the 


ch^it and ooaenery that knows the inside Of nigh 
evmy prison firom Caithness to OomwalH”^ No, 
flo; I’m too gray and too old a weasel to be 
caught napping.—What's that you say?’ s^ 
added in a sort of shriek. * Alms, charity! Yes, a 
judged sixpence and a basin of the thin s^p 
Qiat IB good enough for thejpoor. No, no ; I adfc 
none such! Let the poor gipsy tell your fortune, 
pretty lady,’ continuea the woman, a sudden 
resumption of the fawning tone peculiar to 
itinerant soothsayers of the class to which she 
presumably belonged. ‘ Let me read your hand, 
as now I read your face, and teU you what the 
stars have in store for you ; and as for payment 
if you cannot cross my palm with silver, gold 
will do as well; that brooch, or those rings in 
your dainty ears, or’— 

At this moment Hugh stepped forward, and 
came in sight of Maud Stanhope, evidently much 
alarmed, standing face to face with a wild-eyed, 
gaunt-faced woman, tall, grim, and menacing of 
aspect, whose ragged gray hair hung down from 
beneath a battered bonnet, and whose travel-stained 
and squalid garments were in part concealed by 
the yellow shawl, threadbare, but once no doubt 
of costly make, that was wrapped around her. The 
woman turned round at the sound of a man’s 
footstep, and snarled at Hugh like a wild-cat 
balked of its prey. 

‘ 0 Mr Ashton, I have been so frightened, per¬ 
haps foolishly!' exclaimed Maud, trying to smile, 
as she stepped forward. 

Her tormentress stretched forth a bony hand, 
as if to bar the way. ‘I’ll have the yellow 
gold! ’ she hissed out 

‘This is some poor crazy creature,’ said Hugh, 
advancing. ‘In any case,’ he added, ‘you must 
not annoy ladies, mother, please.—I will see you 
safely, kliss Stanhope, to the house.’ The gipsy, 
if such she was, as her swarthy complexion might 
have imidied, recoiled with a scream of terror 
as Hugh drew near. 

‘Mr George!’ she exclaimed, with a frenzied 
look of alarm, and stretching out her skinny 
hands, as if to shut out some horrid sight.—‘ Mr 
George ! ’ And in an instant she was gone, striking 
into a side-path among trees and rocks, which 
for pedestrians afforded a shorter cut to Treport 
than did the winding carriage-road. Scarcely had 
the echo of her steps died away, before Sir Lucius 
Larpent, on horseback, and looking very indolent 
and handsome, came in sight, riding with a loose 
rein, and seeming with his half-shut eyes and 
lounging air, as if he were only as yet half-awake. 
He opened his eyes widely enough, however, 
and with a displeased glance as he saw who was 
Maud’s companion, 

‘Why, cousin,’ he said, dismounting, with an 
affected little laugh, ‘ this is an unexpected plea¬ 
sure.—Ah I Mr Yes—Ashton, good-morning 

to you.’ And he favoured Hugh with a nod, 
which the young commander of the^ TVestiern Maid 
returned liy a how of coldest civility. Now in 

E oint of fact Sir Lucius was not quite veracious in 
is late speech. Ho had expected to meet Maud, 
and on her account had given himself the trouble 
to be thus early abroad. But he had not expected 
to find Miss Stanhope in company with Hugh 
Ashton; for whom he had, even in Wales, con¬ 
ceived a profound dislike. His looks so clearly 
expressed Ills annoyance and surprise, that Maud, 
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aUhotigli iih« oirod htat kiOAmsm ao sort of ooty 
<»> obediBiui»» ww osger to explain wbat had 
oeetofod. lAtdaB listened to her narratire 
with • |M>lU»ae8s that was almost iraperti' 
nent 

*So that Iho heggar-woman frightened yon, and 
y«n» did not know how to get nd of her impor* 
tetnitles: and this Mr Ashton came up in the 
wry ni<m of time and drove her away. I envy 
his t»eV in taming np, as he always seems to 
doL in the character of a rescuer of yonng ladies.* 
^This was snemingly spoken, and the words were 
in themselves flippant and coniemptuona Hugh 
Ashton’s sunburnt cheek flashed crimson; but 
he had great self-control, as a brave man usually 
has, and his voice was cum as he made answer: 

‘ I am glad, Sir Ludu^ that I did “ turn up ” to¬ 
day, when I diA It is not that I believe Miss 
StKMope to have been in serious danger’—— 

*Thj^! that is candid at least,’ interrupted 
the baronet with a jeering lat^h. * Your hero, 
Maud, yon see, admits there was no danger but in 
your own imt^nation. I suppose you thought 
your life itself in peril from the claws and teeth of 
the devouring dragon from whom he saved you ! ’ 

*But,’ pursued Hugh with forced composure, 
*I believe that, had no one arrived, Miss Stanhope 
would have been robbed of her ornaments, and 
might have sustained some hurt, too, at the hands 


the persistent hostility which Sir lAsdns mani- 
fested tovrords him. I^haps Hand, with a 
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walk| and wben tne voxm was mened, gave imv 
lament a glowing account of her own aknnnna 


ga s welcome amvai to mo nmfuok 
At Llosthuel Court, Hugh Ashton became again 




* Yes ; I’m sure it is so!' exclaimed Maud with 
some warmth. *And you are ungrateful and 
unkinA Cousin Lucius, not to thank Captain 
Ashton, as I do, I am sure; and os Aunt Larpent 
will, for the service he has rendered me.' 

The mention of his imperious mother seldom 
failed to exercise a sobering effect over tbe evil 
temper of the baronet. ‘I do thank Mr—well, 
CapUin Ashton if you choose, for his oppor¬ 
tune arrival,’ he said smoothly. *And I apolo¬ 
gia if I seemed to speak l^tly at first, of your 
fright or of his assistance. You are amtated still, 
Maud, and would bo better indoors. 1 will walk 
with you,’ he added, passing bis home’s bridle 
over nis left arm; ‘and we need not detain 
Oaptain Ashton^^^y longer.' And if a look could 
have dismissed Hugh, Sir Lucius would have been 
left alone to escort bis beautiful cousin to tbe 
house. But Hugh did not choose thus to accept 
his dismissaL 

*I was on my road to the Court,’ he said, ‘by 
liady Larpent’s desire, and my own wish. And in 
any case l mean to see Miss Stanhope safe home.’ 

Therefore Maud Stanhope returned up the wind¬ 
ing rOad under the guardianship of both these 
young men, one of whom was inwardly anathema- 
ttog the presumption of the other. But what 
was Sir Lucias to do ? He could not bid this 
young Ashton, as if he had been an English groom 
or a ttighland gillie, follow with the horse and 
know hw placa There was something of quiet 
dignity about 'Hugh’s bearing which forbade 
aristocratic insolence to bo pushed beyond a cer¬ 
tain point, where he was concerned And he 
would not take a hint Many a man in his posi¬ 
tion would have reddened and stammered, and 
said ‘Good-morning’ sheepishly, unable to face 
the baronet’s hau^ty assumption of nonchalant 
superiority. But Itugh, though perfectly civil, 
was distressingly cool, to outward appearance at 
least though m reality he chafed inaignantly at 


inferiority to Sir Lucius was not so marked as 
when, on entering the mansion, he was left stand¬ 
ing by himself in the hall, while Maud and the 
bi^net passed on towards Lady Lorpenfs &voarite 
dmwing-room. It is true that Miss Stanhope 
turned towards him, and said kindly, that she 
would herself inform her aunt of his presence; 
but the fact remained, and Hugh stood there 
alone. 

‘I was a poor fisherman but yestoday,’ be 
thought to himself half-bitterly. ‘I am little 
better now, and have nothing to complain of It 
was I who forgot.’ 

Presently a servant came to nsher him into a 
snug little study in which the Dowager gave 
audience to visitors of humble degree. 

‘ Lady La^nt told me to say she will see you 
directly,’ said the man. 

Lady Larpent did not keep Hugh waiting for 
her very long. She sailed in, and was very good 
to him and venr gracious, thanking him for the 
recent service he had rendered to Maud, and 
receiving with royal affability the expressions of 
his gratitude for his appointment to command the 
fFestem Maid. With respect to her niece's recent 
adventure she was not so bland. 

‘ It is unendurable,’ she said, knitting her strong 
brows, ‘ that a lady staying in my house, and my 
relative, should bo ternficd and threatened within 
a few hundred yards of my gate. I shall send for 
the superintendent of police down at Treport 
there, and have the matfer attended to at once.' 

‘ I think, Lady Larpent. that the woman who 
stopped Miss Stanhope will prove to be insane,’ 
said Hugh. 

‘ Mad or not,’ rejoined the Dowager, ‘ I am 
determined to prevent such conduct from being 
repeated in the future. My son, Sir Luciu.s, is 
very indignant also at tbe occurrence.’ 

Then cake and wino weie brought, and Lady 
Laroent insisted that Hugh should partake of 
both, and spoke cheerily to him as to bis prospects, 
addressing nim os ‘ Captain ’ Ashton, ana assuring 
him how glad she should always be to hean of 
his prosperity. And then Hugh took his leave, 
not having the opportunity of ^ain exchanging a 
word or look with Maud. 

‘It would have been fitter,’ said Sir Lucius, 
who, lounging beside a bay-window, saw Hugh’s 
receding $i^re disappear in the distance, ‘ if tiiat 
confounded fisherman had come in at the back¬ 
door.' 

‘ You forget,’ said Maud reproachfully^ ‘ the 
circumstances tinder which he accompanied us 
here, and what a debt we owe him.’ 

And the Dowager coming in at that moment, 
Sir Lucius postponed any disparaging remarks 
concerning Hugh Ashton till another occasion. 
Meanwhile Hugh himself, as he strode down the 
winding road, was moody and deep in tholfght. 

‘ Mr George! ’ he muttered to hiinsell ‘X could 
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not mistake the voids. Tke name, it it trti& it 
no uncommon one—uid t I must find tmit 
uid wherever the may hide henelfi and 
team whk her words meant* 

* (To be eeeUimtei,) 

WITHIN AN AGE OF DEATH. 
Wb propose to offer to our readers a few instances 
of hair-breadth escapes, by which vanous human 
beings have been saved from death. 

Colonel Qilmor relating the story of a fight in 
which he figured, says in his Four Years «» the 
Saddle: 'Tiding half-round in my saddle to call 
on my men, I receired a audden shock and felt 
deadly sick, and at the same instant saw a man 
trail his gun and run off. I killed him before he 
had gone three steps. His ball had passed through 
two coats and stuck in a pack of cams in my left¬ 
side pocket They were quite new, the wrapper 
not even having been broken open. The suits 
were each distinct The bullet passed through all, 
stopping at the last card, which was the ace of 
spa&s.* 

Such another literal illustration of the phrase 
* Within an ace of death ’ is not upon record; bat 
hair-breadth escapes are common in war. At the 
battle of Laon, Steffens saw a shell strike the horse 
of a Prussian officer. Entering near the shoulder, 
it caused the poor animal to make a convulsive 
spring and throw its rider; the fragments of the 
Hheli oeing projected on all sides, while the rider 
jumped up from the ^und unhurt.—Daring the 
Crimean war, Colonel Wyndham, despatched to 
find out how matters were going in the first 
attack on the Redan, saw a soldier walking along 
the trench two or three yards ahead of him. 
Presently, a round-shot came flying over the , 
parapet, and the man was hidden from sight by I 
tlkC dust When it subsided, the colonel was ' 
astonished to find himself beside a living man, 
whose countenance presented a curious admixture 
of fright and joy, as scratching his head, he 
exclainjed: ‘Why, dash my buttons, but that 
was amazing nigh! ’ ‘ Ay, ay, my boy,’ responded 
the Colonel; *we’d much better be digging 
trenches at threepence a rod in Norfolk ! ’ To 
which hk fellow-countyman only replied: ‘ What! 
Are yew tew from Norfolk ? ’ 

Amazingly nigh death, although in blissful igno¬ 
rance of the fact, was the Confederate staff-officer 
n»arked down by a NorthemePs rifle, and only 
saved by the officer commanding the platoon 
happening to recognise in him a client of the 
insurance office of which he was secretary; and 
striking up the levelled weapon W'ith: * Don’t 
shoot; we’ve got a policy on him ! ’—Dr Brydon, 
the sole English survivor of the retreat from 
Cabul, during the last Afghanistan war, was 
quite aware of the narrowness of Ris cscopc, 
but never could understand how it came about 
After a long and terrible ride, he was just con¬ 
gratulating himself upon having at last got dear of 
the enemy, when he found himself pursued by a 
solitary horseman. He had but a broken sword 
wherewith to defend himself, and with this he 
managed to intercept a cut at his head, directed 
with such force that it cleft through the base 
of his’blade and left only the hilt,, which the 
doctor hurled in liis assailant’s face ; and the next 


bopelem^ he meehazdcally stooped to recovei Ifia 
falleu rein; wh«ti to his stoprise and relief, his foe 
tamed away and galloped leaving the Doctoe 
to drt^ himseff to Jelalabad. 

The sword of Jjnstice is not always rightly 
directed, and sometimes comes near perpetrating 
murder. A young New-Yoriter namM Wells 
went one evening to Booth’s Theatre. Taken 
with a fit of coughing, he left the theatre intending 
to go home; but alter going some little distane^ 
it came on snowing so fast that he retraced his 
steps. As he strode along, two men came rushing 
down the street, one of them drcqming a gold 
watch and chaim which Wells picked up^ and 
then went after toe loser, running into the arms 
of a policeman, who marched him off to the 
station to explain matters. Pr^ently a mesnenger 
arrived in hot haste, saying the thief was wanted 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel Wells was teken 
there, and brought face to face with a mau lying 
on a lounge, covered with blood. ‘Is this the 
man who stabbed you 7* asked the officer. ‘It i&’ 
said the poor fellow, falling back, never to ipealk 
again. Wells was tried for the murder, found 

g uilty, and sentenced to be hanged; and hanged 
e would have been, if a fortnignt before the osy 
fixed for his execution, a prisoner in Sing-Sing 
had not confessed on his death-bed that he had 
robbed the man of his watch, then stabbed him 
and run off, afterwards dropping the watdi as he 
ran. 

Among the Communists tried at Versailles was 
Jeaii Baptiste Pigerre, charged withcommandingthe 
firing-party who shot the hostages at La Boquette. 
He protested he knew nothing of the dreadful 
business, and was not aware that the hosti^es had 
been shot until after his arrest. His denial went for 
nought. He had been denounced by members of 
his own party; three of them on trid. with him 
declared he vm at La Boquette. M. Chevrieu, 
a prisoner there at the time, said he saw Pigerre 
from his cell dressed as a National Guard, trmling 
a scabbard after him; his face was fixed in his 
memory; and Soisson, a police-officer, asserted 
emphatically: ‘ That’s the man.’ Only one voice 
was raised in Pigerre’s behali^ that oi Ihe Oom- 
munist jndge Qenton. ‘You can shoot me if you 
like,’exclaimed he; ‘but Pigerre is innocent; he 
had nothing to do with it.’ The prosecutor summed 
up, insisting upon Pigerre’s conviction with the j 
rest; the Mvocates for the accused said their ' 
ineffectual say; and then came an interruptioru 
A man named Jarraud, whom everybody agreed 
was implicated in the murder of the hostages, 
and who was supposed to have been killed by 
the soldiers, was brought into court, Pigerre was 
ordered to stand forward. ^That's not the man 
who commanded,’ said Jarraud. ‘ 0 no; the leader 
of the bond was Sicard.’ The proceedings were 
suspended, and that same evening Siesud Was 
found in one of the prisons. It was evident he 
had not long to live; but they carried him to 
Versailles, to testify Pigerre’s innocence, and 
convince all the witucsses, save the three Oom- 
munists, that they had been misled by the extra¬ 
ordinary resemblance between the two men. The 
prosecutor at once demanded that the accusation 
he had fdtmulated against Pigerre should be 
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ir«t miMe was the eseape of a ^otfug 
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ing m Mm ^Mog the jtdga of Tearor, she was 
^BMged With ether uofortimate ‘adstoisrats * More 
one of ti^mnala She pleaded that she was 
iin lE^^ihwomaa; but was on the point of being 
oat to the waiting tmnbrih when one of 
tlw ladges asked her what province in England 
she was a native of. In her fright she exclfdnied 
a reply greeted by a general shout and 
eiapp mg of hands, followed by an order to let 
her go ; and amid crlra of *Salope! Solope i* the 
dazed gud was hustled into the street, to ran 
home, wondering that her head was still on her 
shoulders, littie thinking that by uttering the word 
* Salop,’ she had eflectualiy rebutted the notion of 
her being one of the hated aristocrats, thanks to 
^Salope’ being a word then used to designate one 
of the most depraved of her sex. 

Another remarkable escape of that terrible time 
was that of H. de Ch&teaubrun, for he was not only 
condemned, but actually waited his turn at the 
guillotine, standing sixteenth in a liue of twenty. 
The fifteenth head had fallen, when the machine 
got out of order, and the five had to wait until it 
was repaired. The crowd pressed forward to sec 
wM was going on; and as it began to ^w dark 
2d. de Chdteaubrun found himself gradually thrust 
into the rear of the spectators; so he wisely slipped 
away, and meeting a man simple enough or cuari- 
table enough to take his word that a wag had tied 
his hands and run off with his hat, had nis hands 
set free, and managed to reach a safe hiding-place. 
A few days later he put himself beyond the reach 
of the executioner. 

Dl^jor Duncan vouches for the truth of the 
following tale. In 1837, the Christino general 
Escalera was murdered at Miranda by the 
mutineertng regiment of Segovia. About two 
months later, Espartero and his anny arrived 
at Miranda; and on the 30tli of October, the 
whole force was paraded outside the town, the 
regiment of Segovia being flanked by artillery 
and other regiments. Accompanied by his staff, 
Espartero rode up to it, and told the men he had 
coma to ask for his old friend and commander, 
their chief Escalera. * Where is he V he cried. 
Then pointing to the dead commander’s resting- 
plac^ went on : * He is there, foully murdered 1 
I call upon all of you who are true soldiers to 
give up the names of his assassins.’ Twice he 
made tne appeal, aud silence was the only answer. 
Espartero tnen ordered the regiment to be num¬ 
bered off from the right, and every twentieth 
man to be brought to the front and be prepared 
for immediate execution. At this a sergeant 
stepped forward and named ten men as the 
actual murderers of Escalera. These were marched 
off and placed in a line with their backs to a 
broken wdl, one only protesting his innocence as 
he was draped to the end of the Ime. Before 
the Altai vouey was fired, he darted nimbly round 
the comer of Ibe wall and ran along the front of 
the troops; but was recaptured, and taken back to 
his allotted place. A voice from the ranks cried out 
that they had the v^ong man, the real criminal 
befim a soldier of 'the same name in hospital 
at Burgos, ^partero ordered the man to be 
xemovem while the rest received th«r deserts. 




Upon in^y bduog m4$ it Bax^olk tuiJty 
one was laand there, taken from thi ki>l|>^tal tuMi 
ahqt, hie namesake of eourse being eat &ee» 

A snake onee prevented a tMef omnmtttir^ 
something worse than thefk A woman of Ouda 
and hmr daughter once alighted at the etsctloi) at 
Hurdui, and hired a conveyance to take them to 
their village. When they had gone haif-a-dozen 
miles on their way, the driver pulling nn in a 
lonely spot, demanded their Jewtuleryj and upon 
their demurring, tied the pair to the vehicle aud 
seized the trinkets. Then bethinking himself that 
dead women could toll no tales, the ruffian drew 
out his knife; but slippiug from his grasp, it fell 
into a ditch. He plunged bis hand in the water to 
recover the knife; and as he clutched it, a black 
snake fixed its fangs in the would-be murderer’s 
hand. He succumbed to the poison, and in ten 
minutes was past hurting anybody. The women 
were discovered by some villager^ and released; 
but) the corpse of the driver was left alone until 
the police coming on the scene, removed the body 
to the police station. 

Of all the wonderful cafions or gorges of 
Colorado, the Grand Cation of the Arkansas, 
with almost perpendicular walls, in some places 
several thousand feet high, is the most wonderful. 
The gorge of this canon used to be impassable 
except in wmter, until railway operations weie 
commenced and patlis of a sort cut in the sides 
of the precipices. Wishing to see how thti said 
ojierations were progressing, Professor Mallet 
aud a party ol friends sot out one afternoon 
from Canon City. As long as they kept to the 
horse-trail, all went well; but upon reaching .i 
point just beyond it, Mrs Mallet’s horse stumbled 
and fell. The lady contrived to disentangle her¬ 
self from the animal, and dropping some ten feet, 
caught with her fingers the end of a narrow shell 
of rock, and there held on, dangling in air above 
the rapid rolling Arkansas; and to make matters 
worse^ the horse, fullowirg its mistiess, had fillen 
or slipped on the same ledge, where it stood 
close to the wall and almost as motionless as the 
rock itself. The horrified party hastened to the 
rescue; and the Professor, after some anxious 
minutes, had hts wife sale and sound by iiis side. 
To help the horse W’as a more difficult matter; and 
an liour elapsed before men and ropes could be 
got from the nearest camp; and all that time the 
poor creature, seemingly aware that he was not 
to be left to his own resouices, stood quietly on 
the narrow shelf, hardly appearing to draw breath; 
nor did he attempt to use his limbs until he found 
himself upon the su»e footing of the pathway 
above. 

On the 14th of October 1877, Miss Lizzie Wise 
made her twentieth balloon ascent at St Louis. 
She had no companion, and soon after starting 
found it advisable to throw out ballast. The 
balloon sheft; up lialf a mile, but only to descend 
as quickly again ; and the aeronaut determined 
to make a dart lor earth. ‘ Now,’ says she, ‘ came 
the most trying of all my balloon experiences. I 
could not see a thing on earth, and the balloon 
made fearful plunges through the woods, crashing 
and cracking the limbs of the trees as it went 
along. All of a sudden I was lifted up several 
leet above the tree-tops, but only to plunge down 
more suddenly between the tall trees, * where 
the balloon became hedged in, and I partly made 
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$31 3^% h$ hckeA fat ^ 
notm, lHhaf Iran gane. Some one Imd wmD 
1 ^^ %^Aaam and wilihdxsim note^ The 
ali gastitettilt. doubted hie sensee^ eeKeched his 
lifkt he nd^ have put them then 
WMaranW'} then he nnmedlf told the clezik of 
hit loM. The nnniben of the notes had been 
laseemd, and a fleet messenger was dnpatched 
letim T^tmlr of England to stop them, "^nxen he 
ai^ved tiiere, he was told thqr were all cashed 
in etdd dixee minutes ago. 

Anotber nse may be given. A gentleman of 
great ezpeiienn in the commercial world cashed 
a cheque at a London bank for eleven hundred 
pouids, taking the whole in one>httndred>ponnd 
notes. He was only a few yards lEcom the bank 
when a person resembling a merk^ bareheaded and 
with a pen behind his ear, tonched him on the 
ehonlder, saying: ‘ Beg your pardon sir; will you 
allow me just to take the numbm* of these notes 
again! 1 won’t keep you a minute.’ The gentle¬ 
man, taken off his gut^ handed the notes over to 
the supposed der^ whom he followed into the 
bank. After giving the former time to reach the 
top end and return, he met the gentleman at the 
door, BJmng: * Please walk this way; that gentle¬ 
man will attend to you in a minute ; ’ pointing to 
a clerk who was deeply engaged. Five minutes 
elapsed before the gentleman conM draw the 
clerk's attention to his case; and he was thunder- 
atruck to find that tins officM knew nothing about 
it. The other derks were interro^ded, and they 
were equally in the dark. Of course no time 
was lost in going to the Bank of England; but 
too late; the clever rogue had been before ^em, 
and obtained gold for the notas. 

A case of almost a similar character must be 
giv^ to shew that the dever rogue does not work 
without accomplices. A gentleman was Joying iu 
a large sum of money into a bank at the West 
of London, when a hundred-pound note was sud- 
<^ly missed. In a moment a cab was called, and 
the number transmitted to the Bank of England. 
In a few minntes the note was presented, and the 
gold piBdd; and as is usual with the Bank authori¬ 
ties, w person was followed and given in charge; 
but to the surprise of aU, the hundred sovereigns 
had disappeto^d. How tibie rogue mauled to 
obtain access to his accomplice without being 
detcMSted in transmitting the money, is a mystery, 
but it was d(me. The man did not get free how¬ 
ever, for the handwriting on the note was proved 
to be his; and as he had given a false name and 
address, ho WM prosecuted, and London was free 
of him fmr atime. 

The great Dimsdale frauds, which consisted of 
falnicating false title-dee^ have been described 
in these pages. We question whether anv of these 
fraudulent transactions equalled the following in 
andaciiy. It reminds ns of the tricks in ‘Gil Bias.’ 
A gentleman was going abroad for twelve months, 
and he desired to let ma honae ready famished for 
that period. 'The ground-rent was forty pounds 
]^r annum, but the rateable value was two hun¬ 
dred and forty, and the gentleman held a lease for 
twenty-seven years .unexpired. Chi his way frord 
the club one night be met a military-looking man, 
who gave the name of an officer in the Army List, 
and assumed a knowledge of this gentleman’s 


flonily, making inouirkii stab n^yMiivsMk wi^ 
whom he deomnd he was well eeqtninML €i 
course this lutoaUy Idi to a reiM^ to Hm ebali^ 
and the pseudo-officer was iutUBdaced hy 
gentlemen, and a social evening mbd. The luatt 
day th^ new friend called at the gentlwoaa’s 
house, and upon hk sayi^ that he i^mced a 
furnished xondenee for a ims e lf and hk family. 




have that of hk friend’s Mend. The bas^gain was 
soon made, and the genrieman thou^ Mmself 
paxticalarly cautious when he demanded two 


the old butler and housekeeper in the house to 
look after his property and attend to the new 
tenant. Scarcely hiad me gentleman quitted the 
Elnglish shores when the pretended officer wmt to 
a celebrated house-agent and announced himself 
as the lease-holder, assuming the name of the 
gentleman from whom he rented the house. He 
said he wanted to sell the lease together with t^ 
household furniture; and be actually obtained six 
thousand five hundred for it, and decamped with 
the money. Of course when the next tenant came 
to take possession, the butler telegraphed for hk 
master, and it was found that the deeds were fomed. 

One could hardly expect that an]rthing Hke 
Plundering & la Mo^ could have been developed 
in connecrion with the business of carriage-building. 
Yet, each we are assured was the case. It occurr^ 
some years ago. A certain builder of carriages 
made a practice of keeping a carriage on hand to 
palm off on the executors of deceased noblemen, 
it was a costly vehicle, handsomely fitted up. As 
soon as the death of a nobleman occurrra, the 
carriage was decorated with the arms of the 
deceased in the best style of herald-pointing. 
With this preparation, a letter was despatched to 
the executors respectfully inquiring when it would 
be convenient to remove the carru^e which had 
been built according to-the orders of his lordship. 
It bad been some time ready to be taken away, 
and the price was one hundred and nmety pounds, 
or some such sum. This unpleasant announce¬ 
ment usually led to a compromise. The carriage 
not being wanted, a sum of money was paid by 
the executors to take it off their hands. This 
was precisely what was anticipated. The carriage 
was now r^y for a fresh start ii^ plundering. 
The armorial bearings were obliterated; and the 
panels were prepared to receive the heraldic 
blazonry of the next nobleman on whose executors 
the same trick could be played off Very clever 
this; but like all rogueries, it was at length, found 
out, and a loss of reputation ensued. What 
became of the carriage that had undergone so 
many transformations, we know not 

A remarkable matter, which will possibly be the 
groundwork of a lengthened trial, shews now the 
dever rogues are always on the alert An old 
gentleman was very near to death; he was desirous 
of leaving his worldly affisirs in such a straight¬ 
forward manner that his executors should have 
no trouble. He had his nieces around him, the 
daughters of a sister; but bk brother had settled 
in the West Indies, and died there, leaving two 
sons; and the old man thought it his duty, as he 
had no children of his own, to divide his property 
equally between bis nephews and nieces, *To the 
surprise of the fiunily, a telegram was received from 
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waived at tibat pait mad woold'ke in £10:^11 nwH 
daj« lliii'vai m vaa^ai^ 4 ot m&i% mad it pm 
tke old nun wnat floiaaro. tke nophev tanived, 
and wis ifladJy irduMnud} tlie nfece* greeted Hm 
wil^afieetioii M Ikeir ootudo* W» te^wledge of 
tiu faiotly ws quite eaffiei^st to satk^ tkem ol 
liu individuality. The nndle awit for hia lawyer, 
aoade a new ww, and atqaointod hie nephew eole 
execntor. A month aJtm'Wds, the old man died, 
and the nephew was exoewivwy anziotui to have 
the will proved at an’ early date and Hie estate 
realised. He paid the nieces their l^ades; his 
brother’s and his own he was stippos^ to take 
hack with him to the West Indies. Some months 
afterwards letters were received from the bond fide 
nephews proving that they had not so much as 
heard of their unde’s death, much less received 
the legacies. There must have been more than 
one clever rogue in that adventure; but how 
the false nephew obtained information enough to 
satisfy every one concerned and make good his 
claim to the property, is a mystery. 

It cannot be too widely known that roguery 
in the guise of eluant manners prevails in some 
of the best cirdes In the metropolis. Eascals on 
the outlook for dupes axe found in the clubs, at 
the bar, in the messroom, at social parties, in the 
railway train, on board the steamboat, at the 
opera—^yea, everywhere in London life where there 
is an opportunity of gaining money and sacrificing 
the unfortunate victim. The clever roraes are 
not now confined to the uneducated. Men with 
university training and aristocratic associations 
prowl ablout like wild beasts seeking whom they 
can devour, and are ever on the alert to capture 
the iimocent and beguile them as serpents would 
their prey. That such a state of things should 
exist is certainly very molancholy. The only 
explanation that can be offered is, that vast hordes 
of young men with loose and extravagant habits, 
who despise all regular means of industry, betake 
themselves to schemes of villainy in order to 
maintain appearances. And it is sorrowful to 
think how the low type of morality which has 
been latterly developed in respectable circles, 
has spread like a canker through various condi¬ 
tions of society. A cc«tly style of living at what¬ 
ever sacrifice of principle, is undoubtedly at the 
basis of all the sorts of plundering we have 
specified. Very despicable! But to repeat an 
expressive phrase employed by one of Walter 
Scout’s characters, ‘meanness is the natural com¬ 
panion of profligacy.’ 

EXPERIENCES OF A BOW-STREET 
^ RUNNER. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

One of my journeys called me away to A town in 
Suffolk, where I was ordered to take chaise of a 
prisoner to be discharged the next day from one 
of the local jails, in which he had been undergo¬ 
ing a year’s imprisonment for a criminal assault 
The man had been let out on a ticket-of-leave 
from Hie Defence hulk at Woolwich, and hod 
speedily, as it appeared, got into trouble down in 
the ooimtry. As he was merely *\nfaatod’ to 
complete his original sentence—having broken his 
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Just as I w«ft about to leave the office in Bow 
Street, one of my comrades with whom 1 was 
rather intimate came in, having finished a jonznty 
each as I was mys^ about to set off on. 
‘ Going oat, Tom f ’ he asked; and on foy telling 
him where I was bound icx, he cimtiniied: ‘ Better 
have this “ barker,” Tom; you may find it naefuL* 
At the same time he produced a smsdl pocket- 
pistol, which he held out for my acci^itanee. * I 
have not got any powder,’ he added; ‘but here 
are some caps and bullets.’ It seems needless to 
remark that this was before the days of mvolveocs 
and patent cartridges; we had then to load in 
! the old fashion, and had merely got as far as the 
introduction of the percussion cap. I had never 
before carried anything more deadly by way of 
protection than a life-preserver; but os my friend 
seemed to mean a kindness, I made no ado about 
accepting his offer; and having ‘capped’ the 
pistol there and then, I consigned it to the side- 
pocket of a pilot-coat^ which 1 wore buttoned over 
my uniform. 

My journey down to Suffolk calls for no parti¬ 
cular notice. In due time the railway deposited 
me at my destination, and left me with ample 
leisure to call upon the governor of the prison 
over-night, with a view to arranging for my carry¬ 
ing off my charge the next morning. I asked 
what sort of a customer I would Imve to deal 
with, and must confess 1 did not feel much 
encouraged by the reply. 

‘He is what I would call a nasty customer,’ 
was the answer. ‘He has given us a deal of 
trouble while we have had charge of him; con¬ 
tinually breaking prison rulM, and more than 
once he has tried to commit suicide in the most 
determined manner by tearing open the veins in 
bis arms with his finger-nails.’ 

This account of matters was not, as may well 
be supposed, at all enlivening; and when the 
governor added that the man was a perfect giant, 
and liad been a ‘ navvy ’ before ha fell into evil 
courses, I b^an to fear that my work was out out 
for me. However, there was no help for it. We 
Bow-Street Runners had as fickle customers to 
deal with as any of your modem Detectives. All 
1 could do was to ask that the prisoner should be 
detained until I got over in the morning. I told 
the governor where I had put up ; but ha did not 
seem disposed to offer me his company for an hour 
or two in the evening, and to me he hardly 
appeared the sort of man I could ask in an off-hand 
way to take a friendly glass ; so my arrangementy 
being thus far completed, 1 there and then lefr 
him. 

The inn where I had up my quartos 

stood right opposite the jail entiranoe, and as the 
street was somewhat of the narrowest, the most 
complete vlbw of all coiners and goers oonld be 
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commanded from tlie front of my temporary 
residenceir As my landlady knew the erran^ 1 
had oomi^ <m, ax^ had a moat becoming reapebt 
for the representative of the la^ she kindly 
accommodi^ me with her own private parlour 
as a sitting-room; and a very pleasant evening 1 
q;>ent in Ae company of the intelligent daughter 
of the house, business leaving her mother but 
little time to bestow upon me. Next morning 
found me seated at a very comfortable breakfast, 
and the weather being line, the window of the 
private jiarlaur was open, affording a perfect view 
of all that might take place at the prison door 
opposite. While 1 was absorbed in the good cheer 
b^ore me, I was startled by an exclamation from 
both the landlady and her daughter, which caused 
me to look up and instinctively to glance across 
the street 

‘Did you ever see such a big, coarse, and 
clunissy-looking woman ? ’ exclaimed the younger 
of roy entertainers. 

‘ Or is it a woman at all added her mother. 

My attention was at once riveted upon the new¬ 
comer, whom I somehow could not avoid connect -1 
ing with the criminal it would so soon become 
niy duty to apprehend. Without saying a word 
to the two ladies, I carefully and closely watched 
every movement of the party opposite during tlie 
remainder of my inoniing meal. More than once 
I caught myself mentally repeating my land¬ 
lady’s query: ‘ Is it a woman ^'ter all V The it 
must be excused, as the point was so entirely 
doubtful. For a woman, the individual was verj- 
considerably above the average height, and her 
whole physique indicated far more than the 
average strength of womankind. There was a 
swagger in her walk too, most unlike the cjirriage 
of a female ; and once during her pacing in front 
of the jail door she stopped to adjust a boot¬ 
lace or some such matter in a fashion which 
shewed an entire absence of delicacy, and at the 
same time shewed a portion of a limb which 
might have done credit to an athlete in the 
hipest state of training. I was fairly puzzled, 
and none the less so that I had twice noticed 
her ringing the prison bell, and that I knew there 
was but one individual to be discharged that 
morning, and that it was close upon my time 
to go and look after him. I had barely finished 
iny last cup of coffee, when one of the prison 
warders came across to say that the M-ife of my 
prisoner was waiting outside, and had twice made 
a demand to see him; but that the governor 
did not care to accede to the request without first 
consulting me. After ca.sting the matter over in 
niy own mind for a minute, 1 told the warder 
that I did not mind the woman being admitted, 
but that the two ought to be very closely watched 
during the interview. The man re-entered the 
prison, and within a few minutes I observed that 
the woman was called in. 

Punctual to my time, I crossed over to the 
prison, and found my charge waiting for me, his 
wife being still with him, and no one in the room 
but the governor. Contrary to my expectations, 
the prisoner held up hijg wrists and submitted to 
be handcuffed with the most lamb-lill.e docility. 


When we got out into the street, t su^ested, as 
there was time to spare, that the etaiwart 
should have a bit of breakfast at my ^pense, 
before starting on the jotmiey for town. I thought 
the woman seemed a little taken* aback at my^ 
invitation; however, it was acceded to; and we 
entered the inn parlour, where I requested the 
landlady to produce a plentiful supply of ham 
and eggs; and as the pair preferred do to tea 
or coffee, I ordered them a pint apiece. I had 
of course to unlock one hand in order to allow 
my prisoner the free use of his knife and fork; 
and after w'hat I had heard the night before, I 
thought it was rather a risky thing for me to uo, 
as though ho might not atterant to do me any 
mischief, it was just possible he might try to 
inflict some serious mischief on himself. All how¬ 
ever, passed off safely; and when breakfast was 
iiuished, I told him he must bid bis wife good¬ 
bye, as I dill not want to attract any attention 
at the railway station. A kiss was accordingly 
exchanged, the bracelets were again adjusted to 
his wrists, and wo set off at a brisk jmce. 

When we got to the station, I learned that the 
next ‘ up ’ train was an express, and that 1 would 
have to look shiu'p, as it might be oxiiected imme¬ 
diately, and made but a brief stoppage. The train 
in fact came in almost to a mmute after the 
information w.i.«, communicated to me ; and I j 
hurried across the platform, got my man into a 
.second-cla.ss raniage—tlie compartment I ha<l only 1 
just time to notu'o was empty. The whistle 
.sinmded, and the train was beginning to move, 
when the door ww flung violently open, and in j 
jumped the prisoner’s wife, taking In-r seat rigiit j 
opposite me. There w'as but time for the porter to , 
slam to the door when we were otf. It noe<l not ' 
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be said that I was very far from being satisfied 
with the look of things, and that I had made uj» 
my mind to be carefully on my guard. I. sanl 
nothing, being fully determined not to betray any 
uueasiueo.s, though it must be owned I felt niuch. 
Before we had gone any great way, my prisoner 
turned 6idewayl^ to me and said : ‘ ilaster, my 
niis.‘'Us and mi> have some small matters of our 
own we would like to talk over; and as they don’t 
concern you in the least, p’rajis you wouldn’t mind 
looking out o’ W'inder for a minute or two while 
we have our talk.’ 

‘ That I could not possibly do,’ was my imme¬ 
diate answer. ‘ My duty is to keep you •always 
under my eye and control; and besides, as you 
have just said, your domestic arrangements can l»e 
a matter of no concern to me, so you can discus.s 
them as freely as you please without minding my 
presence.’ 

This answer seemed to disconcert both of them; 
but as if by w-ay of compromise, I at the same 
time leant tow’ards the window of the carriage for 
a moment, and glanced outside. My hei^nng is 
sharp enriugh now, but at the time I speak of 
was even more acute. J ust as I turned my head, 
I heard, or fancied I heard, the man wiiispcr the 
words: ‘ Both together.’ In.«>tautly the suspicion 
flashed across my mind that these wmrd.s related 
to myself, and I turned rouml and faced the couple 
in a moment. What I saw in the expression of 
each of them seemed to w'arrant my acting with 
immediate decision. I seized the man between 
his manaclpd wrists so that he could not false his 
hands. With an instinctive thought, I plunged 
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: toy right hand into the pocket of my pilotosoat, 
pnlled ottt the pietol my mate had handed to me, 
cocked it with my thumb, and holding it within 
a few Inches of the face of the woman opposite, 
I looked steadily into her eyes, and said with 
emphasis: ‘ If you attempt to stir before we reach 
the next station, you will certainly be a dead 
woman!* 

It was something fearful to notice the imme¬ 
diate change on that woman’s countenance. She 
became of a pallid whiteness, and her lips had 
the purple-bluish tinge that indicates so unmis- 
takaoly an access of deadly fear. In the highly 
dramatic positions I have just described we sped 
on until the next stopping station was reached, 
and that occupied fully more than twenty minutes. 
The moment the train came to a atop, I thus 
addressed the woman, keeping her ‘ covered ’ with : 
the muzzle of my pistol: ‘ Leave the carriage ; and 
if you value your liberty, make what speed you 
can to get into hiding.’ 

She disappeared instanter; and I felt" a heavy 
load of anxiety lifted off my mind ns she left us, 
for of all the encountera I most hate, an encounter 
with a woman is to be classed foremost. From the 
moment I saw the change in her face indicative 
I of such intense fear, I knew I was master of the 
I situation ; but still I was glad to be rid of all 
I further risk of a struggle. Not a word passed 
j between my prisoner and me during the remainder 
j of the journey to London, which we were no great 
I while in reaching, .and where I duly delivered him 
j into safe keeping at ]>ow Street poUce-ottice. 

I Next morning 1 had to conduct my prisoner to 
Woolwich, there to deliver him to the authorities 
of the hulks, from wliom he had obtained his 
ticket-of-leavc. He seemed to have recovered 
from his scare of the day before, and on our 
journey spoke freely enough, and with an earnest¬ 
ness that left no doubt of the truth of his coni- 
j nuinication. 

! ‘ Master,’ said he, ‘ 1 :yu main glad you kept 

your head yesterday, and did not lean out of the 
winder. Had you done so, missus aud I meant to 
have pitched you out, and taken our cliauces after ■ 
of getting off.’ 

‘ I was not very likcdy to be so easily put off my 
I guard,’ was my laconic answer. 

I * Ay, but master, y<uir danger was not over 
then; for missus and 1 had made it up that she 
was tp pin your arms—and she could a done 
it easy—while I svas to .smash your head with 
the “ darbies.” Wo should then a took the key, 
goi. off the bracehds, and heaved you out a winder, 
afore you could come to yourself. Tliat pistol 
fairly put us out, for it cowed missus, and she 
isn’t easily cowed, I tell ye.' 

‘But the pistol was not loaded,’said I—‘noth¬ 
ing but a cap aud an empty barrel’ 

‘ All the same master I’m main glad we failed. 
Now I’ve thought it over, I know I,could not 
have escaped. It was known I left in your 
charge, and that missus joined us. When your 
body WM found, we’d a been spotted at once, and 
most likely both on us would a swung for it, 
I’m main glad, I tell you, that you got out o’ the 
mess, and I don’t bear you no ill-will for having 
done your dooty as a man and a hofficer.’ 

Never before, to my knowledge, had I been 
in such deadly peril, and truly thankful did I 
inwardly feel for the providential escape I learned 
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1 had just made. I was glad to hand my murder¬ 
ous-minded charge over to the care of the officers 
of Iflie Defence; and I am thankful to add that I 
never heard more of him, or wished to do so. 

^THEMONTH. 

SCIENCB AND ASTS. 

Collectors of fossils, especially of fossil plants, 
have often had to deplore the destruction of speci¬ 
mens by hammering them from the rocks in which 
they were imbedded, or in splitting fragments of 
stone in hope of discovery. Destruction and 
disappointment are now obviated by a process 
described by B^ron Ettingshausen, an eminent 
Austrian phytopalajontolbgist, in a Eeport on 
phytopalajohtological investigations read before 
the Royal Society. The process is simple: the/ 
lumps of stone supposed to contain the fossil 
leaves and stems are soaked for say six months 
in water under a pressure of from two to three 
atmosphere.s. Wherever a fossil is imbedded, the 
substance of the stone is not continuous, however 
compact it may be, and these micro.scopic inter¬ 
stices become filled with water under the soaking 
and the pres-sure. The lumps of stone are then 
taken out and exposed to intense cold; the thin 
films of water freeze; the stones open of them¬ 
selves, aud expose their long-buried contents un¬ 
injured. In some instances the soaking and 
freezing have to be repeated; but the trouble is 
repaid by the fact that the more compact the 
stone, the less imperfect will be the fossil, as was 
demonstrated by specimens exhibited at the read¬ 
ing of the Report, 

In the manufacture of alum there used formerly 
to be great loss by evaporation from the open pans 
in which the liquid under treatment was kept just 
below the boiling-point. Eventually this loss 
was prevented by covering the liquid with a thin 
layer of coal-tar ; the consumption of fuel was in 
consequence diminished, ‘ This simple though 
important technical application,’ says Dr Frank- 
land, ‘ suggested to me a condition of things under 
which the existence of so-called “dry fog” would 
be possible. From our manufactories aud domestic 
fires, vast aggregate quantities of coal-tar and 
paralfin oil are daily distilled into the atmosphere, 
and, condensing upon, or attaching themselves to, 
the watery spherules of fog or cloud, must of 
necessity coat these latter with an oily film, which 
would in all probability retard the evaporation 
of the water, and the consequent saturation of'the 
interstitial air.’ 

This theoiy having been tested and verified by 
various experiments. Dr Franklaud concludes that 
dry fog is accounted for, as also ‘ the frequency, 
persistency, and irritating character of those fogs 
which so often afiiict our large towns.’ Moreover, 
‘some of the products of destructive distillation 
of coal are very irritating to the respiratory organs, 
and to a large amount are scarcely if at all volatile 
at ordinary temperature!?.’ 

The recent discussion about electric light has 
shewn more clearly than before the strong neces¬ 
sity under which operators are brought of finding 
some means for measuring ‘and regulating the 
extremely powerful electric currents which can be 
produced Xy the dynamo-electric machine. Mr 
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* oacm1ia pitt^ Ibrotlgli a dretiit, or Wanoh 
dreoit, ase metesiuM and graiducdly recorded.’ , 
He takfcsB advioitBge of idle fact that when an 
electdo oarxeut passes through a conductor, heat is 
generated. The conductor m this case is a very 
thin «dnp of metal, forming an important part of a 
complicated apparatus contrived to measure, regu¬ 
late^ and xeeom the cnrrents passing through it. 
One end of the thin strip toutmes a lever, and as 
idle length of the strip varies with its tenmerature, 
the lever is moved accordingly, and affects the 
other members of the apparatus, including a pencil 
for the record in a way which could not be under- 
stood without the aid of a diagram. Bat the 
movements are so ingenionsly planned that the 
thin conducting strip never gets too hot, and 
consequently ‘ me current itseu is rendered very 
uniform, notwithstanding considerable variation in 
its forces or in the resist^ce of the lamp, or other 
extraneous r^tance which the strip is mtended to 
Isolate.’ 

Mr Siemens says farther; * It might appear at 
first right that, in dealing with powerful currents, 
the breaking of contacts would cause serious incon¬ 
venience. in consequence of the discharge of extra 
cmrent oetween the points of contact Bat no 
such discharges of any importance actually take 
place, because the metallic continuity of the circnit 
IS never broken, and each contact serves only to 
diminish to some extent the resistance of the 
regulating rheostat’ The papers summarised in 
the foregoing paragraphs ore published with iUus- 
trations in tne Proceeain^s of the Royal Society, 

Mr Schwendler, supenntendent electrician to the 
government of India, has during eighteen months 
made experiments on electric li^t^ at the India 
Stores Depot, LambeUi, and a precis of his interest- 
mg Report has just been published by the India 
Office. He recommends that the light should be 
adopted for railway stations in India, and is now 
on hk way thither to carry out the work.—At 
Marston, in Cheshire, the ^eriment has been 
tried of Imhting by electricity a rock-salt mine, 
including uom seven to eight acres of excavations, 
with complete success, and contrasting odvan- 
ti^ously in brilliancy and in cost with the old 
tiulow-candles. 

Professor Greene of Troy, state of New York, 
having to superintend the erection of an astro- 
nomi<^ observatory, decided that the dome should 
be made of paper, with a view to avoid the 
heavy weight, &om five to ten tons, of a dome con¬ 
structed in tne ordinary way, and the machinery 
required to revolve it. The dome in question is 
twenty-nine feet in diameter: paper of the best 
quality, one-rixth of an inch thick, was made 
expressly for the purpose, and fitted in sections 
to the wooden framework. The structure (of the 
paper) is described ’as compact as that of the 
hardest wood, which it greatly excels in strength, 
toughness, and freedom from any liability to 
fracture.* Th6 surface is paintea, and as no 
external nails are used, this novel roof may be 
expected to last many years. The total weignt is 
about four thousand pounds, which can be revolved 
by band without the nse of madimeiy. 

Needles may be used as magnets, and made to. 
float vertically in water by attaching a speck of 
cork to the eye end. If, while thus floating, a 
lai^e magnet is held above them, t]|^,ey arrange 


tiiemselves in certa^ definite grohpiL which, 
according to M!r A. M. liiteyer {unitod States) 
exempUw moleenlar stractuie ai^ xnoleoalir 
action. In some instances the groups MaCune an 
unstable form; but by movement, of the upper 
magnet, or at times a knock on the tabl^ they 
take up a stable configuration. These conjura¬ 
tions may be recorded (if before immersion the 
upper ends of the needles have been touched with 
printer’s ink) by laying upon them a piece of flat 
cardboard, when the mace of each needle will be 
shewn by a dot; and by drawing a straight line 
from dot to dot, the representative forms oecome 
at once apparent. From the triangle, square, and 
pentagon, they pass into hex^ons, octagorm det^ 
gons, and compose groups wi^in grou]^: ‘stable 
nuclei which may be suggestive to chemists and 
crystallographers.* 

Professor Ixiomis, untiring in his meteorological 
investigations, has by the aid of a series of charts 
succeeded in identifying a number of storms, and 
in following thirty-six in their course across the 
Atlantic. Eight of them bectune merged with 
other storms on the way; hence twenty-e^ht 
only reached the coast of Eototo within the time 
included in the discussion, Mardht 1874 to Novem¬ 
ber 1875. Nearly all of thcM storms, says the 
Professor, pursued a course north of east, and 
passed considerably to the north of Scotland; 
hence they did not exhibit much violence on the 
coast of ^gland. He conclndes therafore that 
when a centre of low barometric pressure Gielow 
twenty-nine inches) leaves the coast of the United 
States, the probability that it will para over any 

E art of Engdand is only one in nine; the prolia- 
ility that it will give rise to a gale anywhere 
near the English coast is one in six ; and the 
probability that it will give rise to a very fresh 
breeze is one in two. 

A noticeable fact in regard to Atlantic storms 
is their slow rate of progress, due partly to the 
erratic course of the centre of the low area, partly 
to the blending of two areas into one, widen 
pushes the most eastern centre back to the west. 
And further, ‘there seems in the Atlantic Oct^n 
to be a special cause which frequently holds 
storms nearly stationa^ in position from day to 
day, and this cause is probably the abundance 
of warm vapour rising from the Gulf Stream, 
in close proxiuuty to the cold dry air from the 
neighbouring coast of North America. Hence tre 
see that when American storms are predicted to 
appear upon the European coast, and it is assumed 
that they will cross the ocean at the same rote 
as they have crossed the United States, the predic¬ 
tion will seldom be verified.’ 

Profe.s8or Loomis has begun a comparison of 
the observations made on the top of high moun¬ 
tains with those made at the foot, and with the 
winds and weather of the adjacent country. The 
result cannot fail to be instructive. Kre long, 
similar researches may be made north of the 
Tweed, for the Scottish Meteorological Society 
ore about to build an observatory on the top uf 
Ben Nevia 

Professor Langley, of the Allegheny Observatory, 
is of opinion that the atmosphere of the sun is 
proved to be a thin stratum which cuts off one- 
naif of the heat that would otherwise reach the 
earth. He calculates that if this envelope, should 
be thickened twenty-five per cent., tae mean 







temTOrature of otir gldbe wottM Iw xedaeed <ono 
innmred degrees Fftbronheit; and he saggeabi that 
' Sttoh a thickening vonld account for the phe< 
soxn6mA}f the ghueud period. 

Observations *011 snow collected on mountain- 
/Com and within the arctic eii^e far beyond the 
innndnce of factories and smoke, confirm the 
snpposition that minute particles of iron float in 
the atmosphere, and in time fall to the earth. 
Some physicists believe that these floating par¬ 
ticles w iron are concerned in the striking phe¬ 
nomena of the atrrora. Qronemann of Gottingen 
holds that streams of the particles revolve round 
the son, and that when passing Ihe earth they 
are attracted to the poles, and thence stretch forth 
as long filaments into space. But as they travel 
with planetary velocity, they become ignited in 
our atmosphere, and thus produce the luminous 
appearances or aurorae. In his recent voyages, 
Professor Nordenskiold examined snow far in the 
north beyond Spitzbergen, and found therein 


adveirtinKms incidents. Kew Guinea is toA ^Ore 


exceedingly small particles ot metallic iron, pnos- 
phorus, cobalt, and fragments of Diatomaceae. 

From experiments made in France, it is ascer- 
' tained that the amount of sugar in beet-root varies 
in direct proportion to the size of the leaves; 
in other words, the larger the leaf the more sugar. 
Sugar exists also in the leaves; but in small 
quantity except in the midrib. 

The sweet substance ‘nectar’ found in blossoms 
and flowers, has been subjected to experiment by 
Mr Wilson, who from his results has worked 
out some curiously interesting calculations. For 
example, one hundred and twenty-five heads of 
clover yield approximately one gram of sugar; 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand heads yield 
one kilogram; and as each head contains about 
sixty florets, seven million five hundred thousand 
distinct flower-tubes must be sucked in order to 
obtain one kilo of sugar, ‘Now,’ continues Mr 
Wilson, ‘as lioney, roughly, may be said to 
contain seventy-live per c^nt. of sugar, we have 
one kilo equivalent to five million six hundred 
thousand flowers in round numbers, or say two- 
and-a-half millions of visits for one pound of 
honey. This shews what an amazing amount of 
labour the bees must perfonn.’ A notable part 
of the sugar is cane-sugar, which is remarkable, 
for honey containing cane-sugar is looked on by 
dealers as adulterated. A nice question here 
arises o} to the way in which the nectar is con¬ 
verted into cane-sugar while in possession of the 
bee. It is worthy of notice tliat in this country 
the fuchsia does not part with its nectar, in 
consequence of the nectary being inaccessible to 
native British insects. 

The Geographical Society, with a view to make 
geography more widely known, have enlarged the 
size of their Proceedingrs, and filled it with accounts 
of travels and explorations, and reports of dis¬ 
covery in all parts of the globe, interesting not 
only to scientific geographers, but to what is 
called the ordinary reader. Among the contents 
of the new number, illustrated by maps, are the 
Arctic Expeditions of 1878, in which the northern 
coast of Asia was visited ; the mountain passes of 
Afghanistan; and Signor D’Albertis’ v^age of 
five hundred miles up the Fly River in New 
Guinea. This voyage was undertaken in the 
hope ot collecting birds and novel objects in 
natural history; but it was diversified'by many 


countries will at no distant day be united, not, as 
he remarks, by Nature’s gmat agencies of subter¬ 
raneous upheaval, but by ‘the modest yet 
laborious and industxioi» operatives which arc 
now at work. It will be the j^lypns and corals 
which will gx^ually unite m one those two 
largest islands in the world.’ 

The Rev, W. E. Griffis, who has been Professor 
at the Imperial University of Tokio, states as 
evidence of progress in Japan since that country 
joined the postal union, that the number of letters 
sent through the post-office in 1877 was 23,657,062, 
of which not more than 140,631 were for foreign 
countries. The post-cards were 6,764,272, and 
newspapers 7,372,636. Of post-offices throughout 
the country there are 3744, of receiving agencies 
161, of stamp t^encies 916, and of street letter¬ 
boxes 866. This shews that the Japanese weire 
in earnest when they undertook to change their 
civilisation for that of the western world. And 
further, there are around the coast thirty-four 
lighthouses, three light-ships, sixteen buoys, and 
five beacons. 

As announced. Captain Burton delivered his 
lecture to the Institute of British Architects on 
'Remains of Buildings in Midian,’ and stated 
among geographical partioulms that Arz Madyan, 
as the country is called by natives, has a coast-line 
of about three hundred miles on the eastern side 
of the Red Sea ; and that ‘topographically speak¬ 
ing the whole tract is a prolongation of the great 
Hauranic Valley, of the land of Moab; of the 
Nejeb or south country; of Idamssa, which the 
Hebrews called Edom, and of the classical 
Nabathaea, whose western capital was Petra, the 
Rock.’ Traces still exist of an ancient road which 
passing eighteen cities and towns, was one of the 
earliest, if not the very earliest of ‘overland 
routes ’ to and from India. ‘ Here,’ says Captain 
Burton, ‘ before the Nile route to Alexandria was 
opened, merchants disembarked their goods, pre¬ 
ferring the long and toilsome camel-journey to the 
dangerous ship-voyage northwards ; and, reaching 
Petra, the imports were passed on to Phomicia 
and Egypt.* 

Building materials were abundan^ stone of 
diflerent kinds, alabaster, gypsum, and.fireclay, and 
were turned to good account by the architects and 
builders of Midian, as is testified by the numerous 
ruins of houses, temples, tombs, aqueducts, and 
mining and smelting works. At one of the sea¬ 
side settlements the aqueduct was three miles 
in length; Shuwdk, we are tol(’, is a place that 
‘ could hardly have lodged leas than twenty thou¬ 
sand people ;* and this is but a section of a 
once inhabited district through which can be 
traced ‘ a water-course for a total of at least four 
miles.’ 

Desolation now prevails in this once populous 
and busy mining country. But the copper and 
the lead and the gold are not yet exhausted j and 
it may be that modern enterprise will find scope 
for its energies in the ancient land of Midian, 

With regard to our recent paper on' Ostrich 
Farming, we have to state that those who desire 
further information may have it by applying to 
Mr S. Probi^t, 8 Brunswick Square, London. 







. ' V , • ' i.v ' ^ ofhi« seMeh wfeiiefflBciedto po88Mi JjIju. He did 

, HIT OHB ^*%T notnowceme back t6 «• mih. « boftnliiigrusk, 

' f H*yL€KBIED. .. elowly attd in a sort of M^dng way. 

T- a -I* 2r i. t * t. • „ Bwitcking his erect tail, Mid movtng his head fcom 

II M m twmry^oae who cares about keeping a ^ looking® to us, as if he 

ptt in a <»ga. The idea of confining a poor little . « h^’s all right here—you'U bo as pleased 
thing to a Mibio foot or two was always repulsive as I am presently.’ 

to <K» feelings, and yet for some years we kept And what was the object of all this anxiety and 
Ottch a pet so confined. The reason we did so is delight ? I looked into and round the bush, but 
aimply given. One beautiful forenoon in August, for a time could see nothing. I knelt down, 
some five years ago, our little dog Prin came removing tlie low boughs gently; and there, sitting 
bounding into the parlour, evidently in estate of dose by the main stems of the bush, sat a poor 
veiy great excitement, and commenced pulling at little biackbini, gasping and evidently in sore 


my wife’s dress in a manner to cause her great 
uneasiness, from fear that he had been seized with 
hydrophobia. After pulling and tupping at her, 
he would rush whiningly into the kitchen, and 
then back to the parlour, rvhere similar action 
was repeated. So frightened was ray wife, that 
after managing to get the parlour-door closed on 
him, she rushed out to the garden to find me, and 
relate the story of the sudden and slruugc turn 
which our usually sedate dog had taken. It was 
the Dog-days, and might not the old fellow have 
been struck with madness ? 

My wife is somewhat of an invalid, and by con¬ 
sequence a little nervous and easily excited; so 
without laying too much stress on her statement, 
I preceded her to the house, to see what was the 


distress. It made no eflbrt to get away as I 
reached my liand to bring it out, but even sat 
motionle.s.s on my palm when I raised myself up to 
examine it. And what a sad plight it was in, to he 
sure ! One wing was broken, and one eye struck 
clean out of the socket, and hanging down close to 
its hill. My fust thought was to strike it out of 
misery, as all liope of saving it seemed folly. But 
my wile would not hear of such a thing, ami begg-'d 
lor a chance to sa^•o its life, on account of the 
interest which Prin hud taken m it. She took it 
theiefore in her hand, and tlie poor dog evinced the 
greatest pleasure possible, bounding before us all 
the way to the liouse, where the cat came in again 
for a g(Kjd rouml ot e.inine nbiiie. 

After having giveu it a little water from the 


matter with the dog. On my arrival, the poor old ! tube of a straw, and a little soft food administered 
fellow' (a beantifnl Maltese terrier) danced wdth ex-1 iu much the same way, the poor liird seemed 
citenient. howled, whined, rushed into the kitehen, J wondcrlully retreshed : and it was put into a 
back again to the j>ariour, tiigged at my trousers,' basket until wo saw whether it was of any use 
then at iny wife’s dress, and in short went on at | to pundiiivse a <’age. A Inrd-l.uicier in the vicinity, 
such a rate as I had never witnessed before. I ' wlio was abo n veteiinnry surgeon, called and cut 
was certainly very much surprised and struck at the eye th.it wms hanging clean away, and he, .al-* 
his proceedings, hut was confident that none of j loppeil otl the broken part of the wing. In about 
his actions gave the slightest indication of hydro- ' a week after (so succosstuUy had he been treated 
phobia, as my wife had supposed. The strangest i and tended), .Mr Blackbird might havi* been seen 
thing was his continual bolting to the kitchen and seated on his perch in a brand-new wicket (' i-*! 
leturning. On following him into the kitchen, we ' aa<l looking ns j>roud as Lucilei. 
found it Avas the cat that W'as engaging his atten-' And a meriy merry fellow jioor Blackie w'u^s tor 
tion ; for poor old l’us.s was standing in a corner ' luany a long dav alter! It would be tediou-. to 


with her back highly arched, and looking a-s if 
she were determined to maintain her po--itioii at 
nil hazards. She evidently was at a loss to under¬ 
stand what the row w'as about, and looked to us 
imploringly, as much as to say: ‘Would you kindly 
put an end to this tomfoolery, and let me have my 
sleep in quiet 1 ’ 

‘Come, come Prin,’I said. ‘What is all this 
nonsense about? Why are you amioying poor 
old Pussy so ? ’ 

But he was out at the, kitchen-door in a 
moment, and making all the efforts possible for us 
to accompany him down to the orchard. After 
him we went accordinijly—ho bounding on before 
us, barking with all his might, and bnunding hack 
again, as if to encourage us to walk luster. Jfe 
seemed filled with delight and anxiety as on he 
scampered. 

‘ \Vhat will the old fellow he about to shew 
us?’ we said as we followed quickly after him. 

‘ Perhaps a rabbit-hole ; but we ’ll see,’ 

On he went until he was about two hundred and 
fifty yards down the green ride that intersected 
the orchard, when he stopped, and crept slowly 
under a large black currant-bush, where he seemed 
to snuff about for* a few seconds. When he re- j 
appeared, all synqitoras of anxiety seemed to liave I 
diMppoa^, and only delight at findiiig the object j 


and looking ns j>roud as Lucilei. 

And a meiiy merry fellow jioor Blackio wu’ tor 
many a long dav after! It would be tedion-. to 
.speak of his tricks ; but the atlection he had for old 
Pi in, and I’nn for him, was the most remarkable 
thing 1 over noticed. He would oftentimes not 
touch his breakfa-t unless Prin sat beside liini on 
the \vindow-lal)lu on Avliicli hi« cage was placed. 
His ilchglit with the old dog was hoiiiulle^s. But 
it the cat appeared on th« scene he would get into 
a state ol the greatest <>\eiteinent, and actually 
sneaiii, with terror until Prin turned Puss'uut. 

I’oor Blackie died very suddenly one winter 
morning, to our great grief, and we have never had 
a cage-pet smee. He was buried in a geranium 
vase m the garden. 

We coulil never be sure as to how he came 
by Ins wounds. They certainly looked more as 
having been inflicted by a hawk or an owl than a 
rat. Yet why was Prin bo guardful of Puss in the 
first insWince, and wdiy was the poor blackbird 
during all his captivity so timorous on the 
approach of the cat I To be sure all birds arc fear¬ 
ful of the feline race, but long habit accustoms 
them in general to their presence. It Avas not so 
however with our blackbird ; and the manner iu 
which he came to his mutilated state must ihere- 


where he seemed lore remain a mystery. 
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CHAPTER I,—IT GROWS DARK. 


! ‘Alone? Why, father, you surely did not let 
I them go alone, the boys and the young lady, in 
! our boat, with a storm-cloud on Moel Vawr that 
I will lash the lake into a sheet of foam when once 

it breaks. If so’- And then came a pause, 

' aa the speaker, who had come hurrying up in 
breathless hu.ste along the rugged reef of slippery 
rocks that stretched out like a narrow pro¬ 
montory into the lake, shaded his eyes with his 
hand awl looked intently out over the expanse 
of Ruii-lit waters, now rippling as the breeze 
freshened. 

‘ I did,’ saiu the elder of the two men, as in his 
turn itc strained his eyes to gaze over the glitter¬ 
ing lake ; ' and if harm comes of it, heaven forgive 
me, for 1 feel now tligt 1 was to blame.’ 

And yet it wa.s d lovely scene on which they 
looked ; for the blue sky overhead, almost Italian 
in its violet depth of hue, was mirrored in the 
hriglit Avaters of Bala Lake; while the Welsh 
mountaiiLs wore their gayest garb, moss and turf 
and heather and lichens blending their green and 
gold aiul purple to contrast with the bare crags 
and ghastly scaurs that were strewed with crum¬ 
bling shale and loose stones, amid which even the 
hill-fox could scarcely pick his way. Every glen, 
every cleft, each tiny thread of trickling water 
could be seen with iinusual distinctness; while the 
jrajestic peaks to the northward stood out bold 
and well defined in shasp relief against the 
horizon. Over one huge mountain that towered 
aloft, the giant sentinel of the vale, floated a 
misty cloud of blackening vapour. 

‘Moel Vawr,’ said the younger of the two boat¬ 
men, pointing towards it, ‘does not wear his cap 
for nothing. But they are blind to it, yonder.’ 
And again he looked out over the sun-lit spark¬ 
ling waters, already heaving, as the wind increased, 
towards the pretty pinnace, with her white sail 
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and fluttering crimson flag, that was the only 
craft in sight. Far away on the left, nestling 
among trees and green meadows, were the white 
walls and slated roofs of the village ; while nearer 
to the rude landing-stage, beside which were 
heaped cart-loads of rough ore awaiting transport 
to the smelting-works, stood the solitary cottage 
of the boatmen. These two, father and son, were 
very unlike to one another, save for that inde- 
fluable something which we often observe to 
make an outward and visible link between those 
who axe near in blood. The elder was sickly, 
bent, and with haggard features, and hair prema¬ 
turely gray. The younger, fair, blue-eyed, and 
strikingly handsome. Englishmen who come to 
Wales to earn a living there are not always very 
popular; but Hugh Ashton was liked and respected, 
somehow, far and wide, from Bettws y Coed and 
PUwnt to Beddgelert; and for the sake of the 
frank, bold lad, people were tolerant to his silent 
sad-eyed father. 

It needed a sailor’s eye or that of a mountaineer 
to note the first signs of the impending change 
of weather. First the topmost peak of Moel 
Vawr assumed that cloud-cap which the hill-folk^ 
with lambs grazing far afield or com half-stacked, 
regarded as a warning worth attention. 'Then there 
came creeping from above, gray patches of cloud- 
mist that clung to the copse and lurked in the 
hollow and filled the gorge, like an ambushed 
foe waiting to break from his ambuscade when 
the battle should begin. Next the wind swept 
in fitful gusts over vale and lake, and threads 
of vapour spanned the sky, and the other moun¬ 
tains put on each his cowl of storms, as if in 
obedience to the signal given by Moel Vawr; and 
the sigh of the breeze became a sob, and the sob 
a shriek, and presently the veriest tyro could see 
that Auischief was brewing. 






«»ttle vere runniftg to and fro, lowing not far from the mf, and which derived its name 
tcneosily in the fields, and the jngeons had flattered from some fancied resemblance to the head and 
homeward, and the rooks flapped past with hurry- shoalders of the King of Beasts. ‘ Quick, father, 
ing wing and cotxnplaining caw, and farminc-inen now, to helgj when the boat goes to pdeces.^ ’ 

were hastening to the more exposed nplands, ‘ ‘ .. ' I 

where liva-stowc or ill-built haystacks might need could be heard even above the roar of the gale, 
protection. * as now the pinnace struck upon tho Lion Hock/ 

‘Nhule ar pen monith!’ called out one of the and nothing of her could be seen but a confused 
shepherds, pointing upwards at the mountain lop medley of broken timber and drooping mast, and 
with its blackening veil of clouds, as he pas-scd human forfus half-submerged, and tiie white foam 
the reef of rocks on which tho Ashtons stood, that rose up all around like a spotless siirotul, 
^e latter made no reply, but gazed with painful Then came a splash, followed by another, as the. 
intentness at the distant boat. boatmen, father and sou, plunged bold’y into the 


‘ They are going aboiit now,’ said the elder water to render aid. 
inan xvilh somewhat of a sigh of relief. ‘1’hcy ‘.Save 'VVillie—Willie ean’tswim!’ gasped out 
have seen the signs of a storm, and may perhaps Edgar as the elder Ashton approached. ‘ 1 shall 


get to shore in time.’ 


do well enough. Where’s Cousin Maud ?’ Maud 


‘No, nol’ answered Hugh, as his quick glance I was in better keeping than that of her stripling 
was cast upward to the darkening sky. ‘In five , kinsman. Hugh Ashton was a powerful swininier, 
minutes, at most, the squall will be upon them, and he bad seemed to tear the lake-waves asunder 
Look at that flapping sail, and see how the boat {in the force oftbb swift strong stroki’S tliat brojudit 
dances already on the waves; and no hand upon him to where the sinking j.'iTs loosened hair 


the rudder but the weak one of a boy I ’ 


floated on the surface. As she felt his giu’p upon 


Meanwhile those in the boat had perceived, i her and felt her head raised abo^'t the ciuel water, 
though somewhat late, the threatening jtortents of 1 she clung to him with the hlind in'-lincfuf the 
the approaching tempe.4. Tliey were but three drowning, ami for a imnmnit hoth sank, 
in nuinoer ; tw’o hoys, the elder ol whom was per- ‘Don’t he afraid, young lady ; and hidd me, hut 
haps fourteen years of age, and a beautiful gill ] not so firmly. I want to swdm my bi* 3 t notv,’ 
some five years oldei. 1 panted Hugh, as he battled with the waves. ‘ Let 

‘We’ll put the boat about at onee, ami get, your head rest on my shoulder—so; and mnv 
back before the rain comes on,' said the bigger of i leave it all to me.’ 

the two boys, with the sanguine confidence that i Just then the lightning fl.ished forth from thf 
belongs to youth alone.—‘Look sharj* with the riven clomls, ami the ndl of hcaven’.s nitillcry was 
rudder, Willie, wdiile I ease off the slieet a hit. j echoed hack from g irge and glen, from taiin and 
—Tliere’s no danger, Cousin Maud, of anytlimg <Mve, filling the startled air witli deep and tlireat- 
W'orse than a tvetling, I do as.sur(‘you.’ ' ‘ oning sound. And then again fl.irel foith tlie 

Yet the pinnace, as she came slowly round in ' lightning; while the lake boiled and seetlied like 
answer to the helm, heeled ominously, and a j a witch’s caldron, and overhead the gloomy sky 
shower of spray flew over her bows as hhe laboured j stretched like a fuucifd pall, 
among the glassy wave.s that were rising fast, A i_ 


dark curtain seemed to have suddenly I'een drawn 
across the sun-gilded azure of the .sky, and the 


ROBERT DICK TIIE TlIUHSf) BAKER. 
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crystal waters of the lake wore a sullen leaden Trinncan the indefatigable and gei.ial laboins of 

<1 _ 1 _ _ 1 _ ‘iV _ .. 


hue streaked with white froth. 


Dr Smiles, we are favoured with an account of a 


‘Weought to lose no time Edgar, in returning spif.r^Uant genius wIkhc hiogr.ipliy will he a 
to shore,’ said the girl m a tone that she v.amlv n .i . r om tm i 

tried to render etwdy and nnconceme,l 'Thesi v . , I""'”’. 

mountain lakes I have heard are treacherous. whicji wi' doubt not 

will he equally jiopular. \\ hile Edwardi (■till 


Surely we ought to go back.’ 


‘Not a bit of danger!’ replied Edgar as be lives in deserved c teem as a man o! .«aciKo, 
hauled at the W'et rone, casting an eager look unforlunal'dy Robcit Dick died twelve years ago, 
upwards to the blackening canopy of cloud, and is beyond tlic reach of either praise or sm-cour 
‘Why, cousin, I’ve been out with the fi-hermen which the world might have been pleased to 
fifty tunes on the Cornish coast when It really Pp^tow. The circumstance imparts a certain 
did blow great-guns, and ^en to think of this mournfulness to Dr Smiles’s narrative; hut for 

little lake- Steady, Willie, .steady! We , ■ . , * r t • • 

•hiprnd ton much water that time !' a« a drench- S'tf"P "'«’>? <>f !■» I'g'wns 
- ' - - . productions. As an incitement to a perusal of the 


ing shower of spray broke over the reeling boat, 


and the sky wore its darkest frown, and the shriek vvork, ‘ Robert Dick, Baker of Thunso, Geologist 
of the wind grew bodingly BhrilL Tiie pinnace Botanist’ (Murray^ 1878), w'e offer the fidlow- 
heeled over under the force of the blast; but she ing condensed sketch—premising that the book 
righted, and fought a good fight, riding gallantly abounds in beautifully executed wood-engravings 
over the white waves. Far and near, nothing illustrative of the picturesr^ue scenery on the 
could be ^seen ^ve inky sky and angry water. | northern coast of Caithness. 


The foaming billows rose menacingly, as if to bar 
the path; and on the dim shore-line, blotted and 


Robert Dick was born in 1811, at Tullibody, a 


wM mo will ouuitrxinv, uivxhcu <uut .. 1 ,1 ii. r A. e x'l i -i itmi 

blurred by the driving rain, miniature breakers Tf, situated at the foot of the Ochil Hills, 
could be vaguely descried. Clackmannanshire. He had a brother and two 

‘Tbey’U run her, stem on, against the Lion sisters. His father was an officer of excise, and 
Rock,* cried young Hugh .^hton, pointing to a noted as an attentive a:ij 2 id able man. Robert had 
great weed-grown stone protruding from the water a good plain education, wliich included a little^ 
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tiatio. kis flchoolii^ bowevec, wan abruptly exit 
RboTt by a family ci^mity. Hu iiidthex dira, his 
lather UMUTied agaia, and tbe second Wife minding 
only her own children, treated her step-sons and 
step-danghierB badly. Eoberfc was taken from 
schooly^and bound an apprentice to a baker, when 
he was thirteen years eld. At once he was 
pluhged into a routine of severe and ill-rejjuited 
labour. . He got up at three in the morning to 
light the oven fire, and worked and drudged 
until seven or eight, and sometimes nine at night 
As he grew older, he was sent out with a load 
on his head, to deliver the bread in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. Though toilsome, these excur¬ 
sions imparted much pleasure to the boy, for they 
gave him an opportunity of observing nature, 
which had charms for him in all its moods. He 
was fond of examining plants, and watching their 
character and development. In this way he 
acquired a practical knowledge of botany, while 
other boys only spent their time in mischief or 
idleness. At the age of seventeen, his apprentice¬ 
ship expired, and he went to be a journeyman 
baker in Leith. this place he went to 

Gla.sgow, and afterwards to Greenock. 

His father meanwliile had remo\*ed to Thurso, 
county of Caitlmess, and by his recommeu- 


in the 

dation llobeft W'ent to that town to commence busi¬ 
ness on his own account. He arrived in TJiurso ; work at three o’clock in the morning, he Laa 
in the summer of 1830, when he was about twenty \ batch early out of the oven, and ready to 


Mack«y,. who became Ms housekeeper saiid attended 
to sales in the shop for the long period of three- 
and-thirty years. Never was there a mbre -honest 
or simple-nimded being than Annie, Hick 

was in tlm bakehouse, or away for hotus on his 
rambles, in search of plants or fossils, Annie 
.took charge of affairs. She was not troubM 
with book-keeping. It was all cash down. When 
any wandering beggars petitioned for a morsel of 
bread, she told them ‘the bread’s no mine to gie 
and so got rid of their importunities. A good 
hint this to servants. 

The maltreatment which Eobert Dick endured 
in his youth had somewhat soured him, and this 
unhappy feeling clung to him through life. 
Driven in upon himself, he made no companions, 
visited no one, and invited no one to his house. 
Living in the most economical manner, and strictly 
temperate ill his habits, he devoted himself 
entirely to his daily labour as a baker, and to 
scientific inquiry. At first, he had no books to 
assist him, and no one to advise with concerning 
the nature of plants and geological theories. On 
this account he became an original inquirer ; and 
by dint of perseverance and the few books he 
was at length able to purchase, he acquired an 
amount of knowledge far beyond that of ordinary 
amateurs in science. By rising and going to 

his 
be 


years of age, and set u{> as a baker in a house in | disposed of by Annie to his limited number of 
Wilson’s Lane. In trying to begin the battle of 
life in so small and remote a town, he made a 
mistake, which was repented of when too late. 

Thurso is the farthest north town in Great Britain. 

It is situated at the head of an inlet from the 
reutlaml Firth, which divides .Scotland from the 

Orkney Blands. The country around is for the j what ho was seeking for 
most j'art bare and desol,uc, and exposed to fierce | the rocky precipices. In 
driving winds. Ibciges will not grow. The arable 
fields arc inclosed M'ilh flag-stones set up on 
end. 
cliffs ... 

i.y the iuceseant dusliing of the waves, which come ; xvas fond of the lyrics of Bums; and with a 
ruiiing in impetuously from the Atlantic. | literary turn, he composed some clever pieces in 

Mo place could be seemingly less favourable i verse fur his own amusement, 
than Thur.so, cither for beginning business or for ! Notliing that was iutere.sting in nature escaped 
I»ursuing researches into botanical science. But, him. Besides plants and flowers, insects, such as 
from tiie force of circiimstauce.s, Dick had no • beetles and moths, were his delight The smallest 
choice. With his small mean.s, he opened shop as ‘ creature lifted up his mind to the gi'eat Creator 
a baker of bread and biscuit^ he doing all the I of all. ‘He collected,’says Dr Smiles, ‘no less 
o]>epative work himself, au<l trusting by diligence ! than two hundred and fifty-six specimens of 


customers. Then ofl’ he set on his rambles across 
the moors or along the sea-shore; and with no 
other sustenance than one or two biscuits and a 
drink of water,fi'om a brook, he would spend 
hours and hours in his investigations. People 
tliought him crazy. They could not understand 

among the mosses or 
^ . these pursuits, which 

were scarcely interrupted by bad weather, he 
derived* tlie greatest enjoyment Shy in his 
The sea-sliore to:isi.‘^l8 of tall precipitous ‘ general intercoui-se, he was happy in himself, 
(d’ rei.l sandstone, worn into fantastic shaptjs i Often his feelings broke out in singing, for he 


to succeed. It was so far in his favour that there 
was only another baker in the town, and there 
was a hope of being able to supplj' ship-biscuits to 
the mariners and herring-fishers who frequented, 
and at times took refuge in the Bay of Thurso. 
Usually a Scotch baker starts with very little 
capital, and he needs no hired assistance. All he 
has to do is to hay a bag of flour, and make a 
young woman his wife. He bakes th(f bread; and 
the wife, installed in a small room in which by a 
single pane of glass she can command a view of 
the counter, takes charge of the shop. It is a 
cheap and convenient arrangement, and answers 
until better times. Dick had at first a notion of 
marrying; but not being successful in his wooing, 
he for a time was assisted by his sister Jane ; and 
when she and other members of the family quitted 
Thur§o, be w'as fortunate in securing tiie services 
of a Bteady^oung Highland woman, flamed Annie 


beetles in nine months—in fact all that could be 
collected in Caithness. He collected two hundred 
and twenty specimens of bees, and two hundred 
and forty specimens of butterflies and motha The 
boys soon found out the stmnge baker and his 
ongoings. He said to them : “ Whenever you find 
a rare butterfly, bring it to me, and I uml give 
you something for it.” When an unusual butterfly 
was brought to him, he took great care of it, saw 
its various transformations, and noted the results.' 
He would take nothing for granted, because it was 
said in books. He tested everything by acute and 
patient investigation. This is the true .way to dis¬ 
cover the workings of Nature. It was nevertheless 
necessary, for the sake of knowing the names and 
classification of objects, that he should have certain 
books. These he proceed from the merchant in 
Leith xvho supplied hi,m with flour. The books 
were packed in paper and placed in the flour-bags. 
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In the same manner he procured a powerful micro- standing weirdly out like the presiding genius of 
scope. All came safely packed in the flour. By the waters. All along the rocky shores, one may 
means of the microscope he vastly added to his spend days and years in excavating fossilifcrohs 
botanical knowledge ; and in fact mastered the remains of fish and plants, that by some convulsion 
entire subject of botany as exhibited in* northern of Nature had been imbedded in clay or sand, 
parts. ‘ It was a long and arduous work, but he which are now transformed into stone. Here, with 
successfully carried out his purpose. At length hammer or chisel in hand, Dick was in his element, 
the plants of Caithness from one end of the Going down to the shore one morning afteir a 
county to the other—^from the Morven Hills in terrific storm, ‘he found a piece of old land 
the south to Dunnet Head in the north—from strewed here and there with prostrate hazel stems, 
Noss Head in the east to Halladole Head in the and picked out of the clay five nuts; but how 
-virest—became as familiar to him as the faces of long it was since they grew, no one knows, but 
familiar friends.’ it must have been ages ago.’ 

In one of his night excursions, he was taken At Holborn Head on the west and Dunnet 
for a poacher in quest of salmon. A watcher Head on the east of the Bay of Thurso, the scene 
kept him in sight for several hours, sometimes is the grandest on the coast of Great Britain, and 
creeping on his hands and knees, sometimes hiding j singularly wealtliy in fossils. In relation to a 
behind bushes. At length the man thought he j fossil fish, the Holoptychiiis, which Dick dis- 
saw Dick lifting what seemed a fisli. He rushed covered, he opened a correspondence with Hugh 
upon him, with the exclamation: ‘Now I have j Miller, in 1840. Miller was delighted with the 
caught you poaching!’ Dick ‘turned round in ! discover}*, and by it was able to make an impor- 
a composed manner and said : “ No, sir; I am tant correction in one of his geological works, 
not poaching; I am only gathering some speci- Not the leo-st selfish, Robert Dick from this time 
mens of plants! ” He then opened his hand- forward sent numerous nevi’fossils that he found 
kerchief, which contained some herbs, plants, and to Miller, accompanied bv letters that are partly 
flowers. The watcher was disappointed and dis- incorporated in the work before ns. The discovery 
gusted. He had been crouching for two hours | of such vast numbers of fossilised fish in the clay- 
on his hands and knees, coining up with his ; slate strat.a led to interesting speculations. The 
man, and finding in his possession, not a salmon, | fish had been submerged in their clay, which 
but a lot of things, which in his estimation | layer above layer was changed by pressure into 
were worse than useless. . , Many people abont; flag-stones. In fact, the commercial value of 
Thurso who saw Dick coming into the town with Caithness flags consists in the amount of ih^ad 
his feet bedabbled with dirt, and his jean trousers fish they contain ; for the bitumen of the fish 
wet up to the knees, said that he would be much has imparted prodigious lianlnesa to the .stone, 
better attending to his baking than wandering ‘Thurso is built of dead fisli,’said Robert Dick; 
about the country in search of beetles, bumbees, ‘and the capitalists and labourers art* also main- 
ferns, and wild plants.’ Invectives of this kind, tained by the same article.’ 

so like the petty detractions which prevail in Hugh Miller vi.sited Thursf), and spout a few 
small country towns, did not discompose the baker, days with Dick, who hospiUbly gave up his bed 
He never neglected his businc.ss, though it maybe to him. The two had some interesting wainbu- 
admitted he took no means to extend it. ' ings in the ue.iglibourhood. After .Miller went 

Dick was not in the least particular about away, Dick continued to oend him inssils, l)ut 
his dress. He for many years wore an old- keeping duplicates for his own collection. One 
fashioned swallow-tailed blue coat with metal | day in a long rarnbh* he was a* a loss to know the 
buttons ; and his hat would be thought hardly j proper route, and seeing a farm-honsc, he went to 
worth picking up. On his feet he wore a pair ; inquire his way. Finding an old man thrashing 
of strong hobnailed shoes. In his long journeys | barley in a bain, he addres.sed biin. Wa give; tlie 
in quest of plants, he always dipped his feet,; account of the interview. ‘ Please,’ said I, ‘ liow 
stockings and all, in a basin of water, then tied j far is it to Daletnore, and which is the best road ?’ 
on his shoes, and setoff. He was now prepared i ‘Eh? Are ye garni to Dalemor^ ? ’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And 
for wading through rivers and burns, and the ! where cam yc frae ? ’ ‘ Dunbeath.’ ‘ Did ye 

more his feet were wet he walked the better. He i come from Dunbeath the day?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘An’ 
derided the idea of walking any great distance i where are ye gaun to ?’ ‘Thurso.’ ‘Areyegaun 
with dry feet. He cared nothing for walking i to Thurso ?’ ‘Ye-s.’ ‘And did ye wude the i 

for an hour up to the ankles in salt-water, when j river ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ An’ arc ye gaun to wade it 

looking about for a plant along the shore. These j again ?’ ‘Please tell me the road to Dalemore.' 
feats did not seem to have any immediately bad ' ‘ Ifae yc snuff V ‘ No ; I am son-y I have no 
effect. Possibly they contributed to undermine ! snuff.’ ‘ Go ay. Hand doon the strath ; doon by 
his constitution. j the river ; strecht doon ! ’ ‘ How many miles is it 

Having mastered the entomology ainl botany of! to Dalemore ?’ ‘Four miles ; ay, just four miles.’ 
Caithness, and formed a large collection of speci- Dick went as directed, and after a long and weary 
mens in these departments ot science, he next took march found that he had been deceived. The old 
to Geology, for which the bold coast-scenery offered fellow had taken him for an exci.seman, and pur- 
favourable scope. A casual glance at the Pentland posely sent him wrong. After a toilsome journey, 
Firth demonstrates that it is an inburst of the Dick thankfully got home. 

Atlantic, which in some long-past age had severed Obscure and improtentions as were the labours 
the mainland on the south from the Orkney of Robert Dick, he gradually became known as 
Islands on the north. The coast of both is. of the an earnest, practical worker in geological science, 
same old red sandstone, worn into precipitous After the death of Hugh Miller, he was visited by 
cliffs, also isolated stacks, one of which, on the Mr Charles W. Peach, a person of congenial f aste.s, 
Orkney side, called the Old Man of Hoy, is seen who in the humble position of a coastguardsman 




EOBEET DICK THE THUESa BAKEE 


I in Cornwall liad acquired general respect from Murehison at 
*hig diligent investigations into the nature ^ of Dick known 
Zoophytes. Having been promoted in the service,' 
he removed to Peterhead, and thence he made a 
pilgrimage to converse with Dick and see his , 
collection of specimens. A much more eminent I 
individual was anxious to be acquainted with the 
Thurso baker. This W’lis Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Director-General of the Geographical Society. In 


Murehison at Leeds, made the name of Robert 
Dick known far and wide. ‘He was,’ says Dr 
Smiles, ‘spoken of as one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary .instances of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difBculties. Even the Thurso people began 
to look upon him in a different light. . . The 
lion-hunters came upon him. Point out a man 
who has done something out of the ordinary way, 
and immediately a tribe of nobodies flock to see 


the course of a journey through the northern him. If they cannot get introduced to him, they 


on a subsequent occasion, lie was accompanied by 
Mr Peach, and was fortunate in finding the 
baker disengaged. ‘Dick was in the bakehouse, 
and still in his working clothes. A conversation 
took place about the dip of certain rocks in 
Caithness. Sir Roderick complained of the want 
of any sufficient map of the county. Dick 
agreed with liim, but said : “ I will endeavour to 
.siiew you a map of the county.” Taking up a 
few handfuls of and spreading it out on 

the baking-board, Dick proceeded to mould a 
mo<lel in relief of the geological structure of 
Caithness. He shewed all the princijial features 
of the county—the hills and dales, the rocks and 
cliffs, the dislocations and fractures, the water¬ 
sheds and the drainage ; and in fact an outline 
of the entire geography of the county.’ Sir 
Rotlcrick was surprised and delighted ; and in 
a letter before his departure from Thurso, he 
thanked Robert Dick for the valuable information 
he had received. At the meeting of the British 
Assijcialion held at Leeds in 1808, .Sir Roderick 
took occasion to make the following remarks on 
the Thurso Lakor. 

‘“Ill pursuing my researches in the Highlands, 
and going beyond Sutherland into (.'aithness, it 
was my gratifieatioii u second time to meet with 
a remarkable man iif the town of Thurso, named 
lloberl Jfick, a baker by trade. 1 am proud to 
< all him my distiiSgiiishe-d friend. When 1 went 
to sec him, he spread out before me a map of 
Caithness, ami jiointed out its imperfections. Mr 
Dick liail travelled over the whole county in 
his leisure hours, and was thoroughl}' acquainted 
with its features. He delineated to mo, by means 
of some flour Avliicb he spread out on his baking- 
board, not only its gcogrtiphieal features, but 
certain geological phenomena which he desired 
to imjiress on my attention. Here is a man who 
is earning his daily bread by hard work, and yet 
who is able to instruct the Director-General of the 
Geographical Society. But this is not the half of 
what I have to tell you of Robert Dick. When 


Only a few individuals brought by Sir George 
Sinclair were admitted. Among these were Mr 
Thomas Carlyle and the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 

With all his diligence, Dick’s business fell off 
owing to competition, and this caused some 
bitteine8.s in his feelings. At length, a great 
misfortune overtook him. Twenty-three bags of 
flour on their way from Leith were lost in the 
wreck of the steamer at Aberdeen, and were not 
insured. It was a loss of L.45, ISs. 6t1., and Dick 
had not the money at command. In despair he was 
obliged to sell his magnificent collection of fossils 
which he had gathered with so much assiduity 
over a period of thirty years. A gentleman in 
Lt)ndon bought the fossils for forty-six pounds. 
The collection should have been secured for 
Thurso. Latterly, Dick returned to the study of 
botany, chiefly in connection with mosses, which 
though commonly despised, are most interesting 
in their variety and character. Linnaeus con¬ 
sidered that a small quantity of moss that could 
be covered by the hand might be the study of a 
lifetime. ‘Every one remembers how Mungo 
Park, when lost in the desert, was delighted with 
the sight of a tuft of moss. The little living jewel 
growing amongst endless wastes and arid rocks, 
meltiid tlie traveller’s heart. “ If God cares for 
the moss,” he said, “ surely he cares for me and 
Park went on his way with an ujilifted heart.’ 

Dick had numerous eager ap[>lication8 for 
specimens of one kind or other from persons in 
London and elsewhere ; and he was liberal in his 
donations. No one appeare to have thought that 
he should be requited in some shape for his 
generosity. Everything was taken for nothing. 
Dreadfully dislieartened by the loss of his fo-ssils, 
and also the falling away of his business, he still 
struggled on. He would not be beat, he said, 
while he was able to work. It was some 
consolation that his sister Jane survived, at 
Haddington, and that she corresponded with him 
in a sympathising spirit. In 18G5, he was still 
baking his small batch, and rambling along the 


1 uecame better acquainted with this distinguished shore in his favourite pursuit. But his health was 
man, and was admitted into his sanctum—which giving way. The ceaseless, pitiless, pelting rain, 
rew were permitted to enter—I found there busts of he said, was killing him. He took his last journey 
Byron, of feir \\ alter Scotland othe^* great poets, on the 29th August 186G. It was too much for 
I also iound there books, carefully and beautifully him. He staggered home—to die. Pious and 
bound, which this man had been able to purchase noble-minded, he declared he was ready to depart, 
out of the ^vings of his single bakery. I also ‘ He was wearied of life. It was better he should 
found that Robert Dick was a profound botanist die. He had been oppressed with poverty, and 
f humiliation, that this baker knew now he was oppressed with agony. Why should 

inliiutely more of botanical science—ay, ten times he remain a little longer? He had done his 
more—than I did ; and that there were only some appointed work, and was now more than resigned 
twenty or thirty iilants that he had not collected to leave it. He longed to be at rest. In the 
tha wdiole ot his specimens being arranged in morning of the 24th December, Robert Dick’s 
most beau]|iiul order.’ spirit returned to Him who gave it. He died 

This eulogiiira pronounced by Sir Roderick quietly and peacefully.’ 
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Thus was tovxBxasted the life of one of the meiii who above all othem long to kill two birdu, 
ffiost temarkable men of our time. Every one .with one atone, the ahove^ ^ciiption may move 
must app 3 %oialQ the resolute independence and a useful one, and might wth advantage be plaoed 
simplicity ofhis character, his persevering indirstry, in the PharmacopcDia. It was at least *£horoughly 
frugality, and modesty as roganls his own'services succe-ssiul in the case record<^, for ‘a happier 
to science. His whole life presented a striking couple never existed.* . 
instance of self-sacritice for entirely rtnselfish enda A woman of mean intelligence, one might 
Fortunately, by the sale of his books and other imagine, would seldom be chosen by men of great 
effects, sufficient was realised to pay all his debts, intellect as a life-long companion. Yet such 
which amounted to only seventy-two pounds, mesalliances seem to be the ruost fascinating for 
His nephew, as nearest relative, presented his our greatest geniuses. The wife of^ Dr Johnson 
herbarium to the Scientific Society of Thurso; is described as a vulgar woman. She was fifty 
and we regret to learn that through neglect it yeai-s of age when the Doctor (wlio was only 
is fast sinking to decay. It is sorrowful to think twenty-seven) married her, and according to 
how Dick had been misunderstood, and some- Garrick, she was very fat, with swelled cheeks 
times cruelly misrepresented, by those imine- of a floral red, produced by thick painting, and 
diately about him. Only wlien be had passed incrcjeed by the- liberal use of cordials. She was 
away did the people of Thurso realise and Haring and fantastic in her dress, and affected 
acknowledge that a distinguished man, an honour I both in her speech and general behaviour. It 


monument to his memory. Perhaps the only i M<'an and lank, so lhat fTi'^ nnmenst structure 
sincere mourner for the deceased was poor Annie ' of bones was hideously striking to the eye, and 
Mackay, who still lives to praise, amidst tears, j he often had seemingly convulsive stalls and 
her kind and good ‘maister,’ Robert Dick the; odd gesticulations which tended to excite at imce 
Baker OP Thurso. w. c. surprise and ridicule.' But as Jidniaon said to 

.......Beauclerk with much gravity : ‘Sir, it was a Jovo- 

marriage on both sides.’ It certainly was so on 
CLEVER MEN S WIVES. ^},g [lector’s part ; and his aHVetiou and esteem 


CLEVER MEX’S WIVES. 


It has been said by‘Goorge.s Sand’that love .and for ‘Ttlsy’ remained us strung up to the day oi 
courtship end together; so that he who would her death as it was on that of their marri.ige, 
be always in love must bo ever a w’ooer. Such But if Johnson with his rugged extiu'ior could 
however, Vi^aa not the opinion of the famous scarcely hope for a great pri/e in the lottery, no 


Weeks, and had observed during those hurried Weimar court, was cajitivatoii by a girl in luunble 
visits certain qualities in the daughter which lile whose father was a drunkard, and who lur- 
he considered would render her invaluable as a self made artificial flowers fir a livelihood. So 
wife. Accordingly on a Saturday, when taking sensible w'a.s the girl of the th.it she 

leave of his patient, he addres.«cd her to the fd- Ijerself rcfu.sed (Jocthe’s offer ot niuitfage. The 
lowing purport; ‘You are now so well that 1 need marriage did take place how'ever, but not till 
not see you after Monday next, when I shall come ! the lapse of yi'.ur^ had stolen away all her charms, 
to pay you my faiewell visit. But in the mean- and the iui’iily complaint drunkenness-—h<al 
time I wish )'ou and your daughter seriously to J seized upon her. Siill < loetlie’s affection reinaiiied, 
consider the proposal 1 am now' about to make. , and the- great poet worlced patiently if sorrow'fully 
It is abrupt and unceremonious, I am aware ; but by the siile of a loolisli and drunken wife, 
the excessive occupation of my time by my profes- Such another bride did Rousseau choose, and he 
sional duties affords me no leisure to accomplish himself gives the following ai’couut of iier abilities, 
what I desire by tlie more ordinary course of ‘I wished from the first to form her inin.l, d>ut 
attention and solicitation. My annual receipts my toil w'as in vain. 1 do not blush to avow that 

amount to-pounds, and I can .settle-iiounds [ she has never been .able to read; though she write.s 

on my wife ; my character is generally known to | fairly. When I wont to live in the Rue des Petits- 
the public, so that you may readily ascertain whut Champs, there was a clock opposite my windows 
it is. I have seen in your daughter a tender and upon which I strove to teacn her to distinguish 
affectionate child, an assiduous and careful nurse, the hours for more than a month. tShe does not 
and a gentle and a ladylike member of a family, quite know them now (after twenty years). She 
Such a person must be all that a husbanu could lias never Ijeen able to follow the order of the 
covet, and I offer my hand and fortune for her twelve months of the year ; and knows not how 
acceptance. On Monday when I call I shall expect to do the simplest sum, notwithstanding all the 
your determination ; mr I really have not time trouble I have taken to teach her. She doi^s not 
for the routine of courtship.* It would have been know how to count money ; and has no idea of 
interesting to know how this %va8 received by the what coin to give or how much change to get back 
patient and bet daughter. The blunt intimation in any marketing transaction. What she says is 
of annual recoiids ; the ‘ my character is known often the opposite of what she wishes to say. At 


to the pnMic, so you may readily ascertain wlTat one time I made a dictionary of her phrases for 
it is;’ then the declaration, ‘and no time for the amusement of Madame de Luxembourg; and 
courtship,’ ‘shall expect an answer on Monday :’ her “ Qui pro quo” have become celebrated in the 
all this must have been somewhat startling to circles I frequented.* One would think that with 
the patient ‘ who was now so welL* To medical such a catalogue of defects, the husband could 








scarcely: mitch esteem tbe irile ; iiliat follovs ei^ai^y m to mxk coiiU iK>t 
«ufi5ciexitly enlichtem iu on jmlni * But this witli ^y zeasosiPbie ho^ of success ; besides ito 
person, so shallow,'so stMid if yon is an . failure was not more ,sipal thou comical, and 
excellent ii^viser upon difficult occasicma. Often it nerer foiled to restore the good-humour of the 
it has happened in Switzerland, in Sngland, and choleric ^ithor. 

in France, m the misfortunes which had, overtaken Now ‘if we tarn to instances in which men of 

me; she has given me advice which was the best great genius have married women who have been 
iu the circumstances; she has removed me from neither distinguished for sense nor for the want 
dangers into which I was blindly rushing; and of it—^whose mental calibre has been of a mediocre 
before women of the highest rank, before nobles kind—we cannot but be struck with the frequent 
and princes, her good sense, her replies, and her unhappiness which has followed. Such ladies 
conduct inspired universal esteem; and compli- are not foolish, as the term is usually understood; 
ments, which I knew to be sincere, were repeatedly they perform the duties which they imagine 
addressed to me upon her merit.’ And to the end belong to ‘their station, and they expect the 
of his life the philosopher loved and admired privileges also which pertain to it. Tnus they 
his Therfese, as he did in his younger days when make excellent partners for our business men. 
they lived in their Parisian garret, looking for whose duties and whose pleasures they understand 
hours together upon the pale moon, until the and generally share. But if such a lady thinks 
mother-iu-law came upon the scene and broke the of uniting herself to a man of great genius, let 
spell. ^ lier reflect upon the fate of her sisters who 

It certainly appear.'! from the evidence Avhich have made that experiment. Take first the expe- 
we possess on the .subject of .such marriages, that riences of Drydcn our great English poet and of 
one of two conditions is necessary in order to his wife Lady Elizabeth. The lady, though 
secure abiding domestic comfort. The lad}' must belonging to the aristocracy, and therefore pre- 
bc unusually simple or stupid; or she must be sunaably well educated, had no sympathy with the 
unusually intelligent and wise. The very habits genius of her husband—a genius that required his 
of abstraction and self-study of a man of genius retirement so frequently from the family circle; 
lead him frequently and sometimes for long away she was moreover a woman of a violent temper 
from all communion with his family. Thus it and of but moderate intelligence. Dryden had 
is necess.ary,in order calmly to suffer such neglect, suffered much from that temper; and ‘his invec- 
to have Jill intense sympathy in the work and with tives,’ says Malone, ‘against the married state 
the genius which demands it; .such sympathy, were frequent and bitter, and were continued to 
for example, as w'e find the wife of Niebuhr the latest period of his life.’ And as Sir Waiter 
giving evidence of on her death-bed. Niebuhr b.'id Scott gently remarks: ‘His excursions to the 
never .sj>oken to her of her a]tproaching death, country seem to have been frequent; perhaps the 
much as he longed to receive her parting wishes, more so as Lady Elizabeth always remained in. 
hec.au.se the physician forliade all excitement, town.’ 


hec.au.se the physician forliade all excitement. 
Once only, a lew duv-< hOure her death, a.s he was 


town.’ 

Milton’s unfortunate matrimonial engagements 


holding her in his arms, he asked her if there | are well known to all; and hia Treatise, on Divorce, 
WU.S no ph'asnre he could give her, nothing that i wliich his domestic misfortunes stung him into 
lie could do for hey sake. She replied with a | writing, has been w'idely peruseil by all classes. 
:ouk of luiuLterable love:' ‘You shall finish your ; But iu this instance we can feel less sympathy 
//.'(u-y whellier 1 Jive or die.’ That was her only i for the austere Milton than for that girl of 
desire. : seventeen, who wa.s brought up in a home where 

Or a.s we have .said, failing .such nobility of mind, ’ there was plenty of company and merriment and 
it would afipear that the 7icxt best hope of happi- ' tlaucing, and who Avhen she came to live with the 


ness for the genius is to he found in the opposite j author ol Paradise Lost found it so solitary ! No 
e.xtreino—that i.s. perfect humility or simplicity, ■ merriment and dancing in Milton’s house assuredly; 
or in the downright stupidity of his wife. An j but all studying as if for their lives—-the great 
example of thi.s latter success, more particular ' poet reading, writing, and conversing in a dozen 
and striking than those we have given, is to : or more languages; his ncq}lieAv.s struggling hard 
tie found iu the life of one of the greatest of! with two or three. A veritable mill this new 
German authors. He was subject to fits of the j house of hers, from attic to basement; and the 
fiercest passion, in which he denounced hi.s wife | never-ceasing grinding of verbs and declensions a 
(a simple creature) in torrents of the mo.st tragical | plague to Jier ears. What would the poor child 
and scathing language. Any woman of a finer sus- i not have given to have had it changed into a real 
ceptibility or better education ramst have trembled i mill; the one, fV instance, near her home at Forest 
with terror under such paroxysms of rage ; but ; Hill in Oxfordshire ; and instead of hearing the 
tins lady listened with calm mlmiration; she did ' valuable opinions of Lucretius and Epictetus and 
not understand a syllable of the speech ; but the j Demosthenes, how her heart would have thumped 
unhesitating flow of high-sounding words and tlie j with joy to have heard the voices of Tom and 
expressive gestures captivated the mind of the i Jerry shouting to the terriers! Some such thoughts 
simple woman, and the torrent of abuse which the young bride must have had, for after a few 
should have overwhelmed her with grief, only drew weeks she fled back to her country home, promis- 
Irora her some ingenuous expressions of sincere ing to return—some day, as all children do, on 
admiration. She was always under the impression theeveoftheirrelea.se. 

that at these moments her husband was but And now in conclusion, may we venture to ask. 
rehearsing to her, parts of the play he had just the young ladies who may read these lines to 
written ; and she was no doubt flattered too in reflect before giving their hands to genius—let 
her little way with the rdle of ciitic apparently genius press them ever bo eagerly. Let them 
assigned to her. Ohvioiwly, passion which had so ask themselves if they are stupid enough for 


oppo.site 

nplicitv, 
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such a fate ; or are they clever euough. Perhaps 
no better test in the matter could be applied 
than that mentioned above. Having duty re¬ 
flected, let the young lady say to herself: ‘Do I 
feel certain that I shall always prefer Epictetus 
and Lucretius to Tom and Jerry and their more 
active pursuits 1' 


THE SILVER LEVER. 

BT B. CHEISTIBI MURKAT. 

m 8KV*N 8ECT10K8. 

I. 

On the 20th of October 1875, a hunchbacked 
dwarf looked in at a London pawnbroker’s shop- 
window. It was night-time, and Fleet Street was 
filled with flaring lights and dreary shadowa The 
rain plashed down mournfully, and oily tears 
within and without smeared the glass of the 
window-panes. The hunchback was waiting for 
the clocK to strike. His battered hat and seedy 
cloak were t^leam with rain, and he shivered as 
be looked at the window. Passers-by hustled 
him; the raw stealthy wind nipped him at the 
nose, the toes, the fingers. He was a sorrowful 
little figure, and had a sorrowful story, if anybody 
had cared to hear it. He was an ugly hunchback ; 
not ugly in any half-and-haK fashion, but marked 
from head to foot, on face and body, with un¬ 
lovable lines and ungracious colours; and his 
expression was one of starven misfortune, and 
servitude to Fate. As a matter of fact he would 
not have either solicited or accepted aid from any 
living creature—save one. But your first impulse 
reaming him would have been to put your nand 
in your waistcoat pocket and fish out half-a-crown. 
Unless you are a dull man, you would have gone 
no further ; for he wore a look of pathetic dignity, 
despite his sbabbiness and his ugliness and the 
squalor of his misery, which no creature with a 
heart could have insulted. I have seen just such 
a look of pathetic endurance on a donkey’s face no 
later than this afternoon. It was in the Seven. 
Dials, and his master beat him causelessly and 
brutally. The nobler animal stood quite still with 
tears upon his ragged cheeks—long-suffering, un¬ 
complaining, with such unspoken sorrow in the 
poor dumb face that my heart burned and melted 
with sudden tenderness and anger. You shall laugh 
if you are foolish and brutal enough ; but that 
was the look wliich made this Imnchback’s ugly 
misery pathetic, and his grotesqueness dignified. 

This IS a world of trifles, and there are no such 
things as trifles in the world. There is no such 
thing as chance in the lives of any of us, and life 
is made up of the most trivial chances. 

The hunchback, waiting for the clock to strike, 
paused in rainy Fleet Street and looked in at a 
pawnbroker’s window. And lo ! he was wet and 
cold and hungry and despised and poor no longer ; 
and no longer middle-aged and aweary of the 
world. Dingy Fleet Street vanished, and the City 
clerk might as well have hustled Vesuvius as 
this shabby little figure. For the poor thing’s soul 
was back in Warwickshire with the honeysuckle’s 
breath in the balmy air; and the cawing* of rooks 
xmd the lowing of far-off oxen were clearer in his 
eats than the growl of cab and omnibus wheels; 
and a face divinely sweet was close to his, and a 
warm soh atm round his neck. You could not 
have gueued it had you seen him; but the heart 


I within his dingy black cloak was the one which 
i Nature chose at that minute of time from the ' 
I whole world, wherein to work her supreraest enio- 
j tional miracle. There dwelt within this hunch- 
I back the most extravagant soul of hope, the ten- 
derest memories, and the most passionate single¬ 
ness of purpose which inspired any man living'at 
that time. He was a man transformed. And 
what do you think acted as the spring to impel 
him into the midst of this chaos of feeling ? 
Nothing more than the sight of a very old silver 
lever watch in the pawnbroker’s window, labelled: 
‘A great Bargain. Second-hand. Only 12s. 6d.' 

This was just three years ago. The night, as 
already indicated, was that of the 20th October 
1875, 

• IL 

On the night of the 20th October 1830, five 
men lay perdu in a fissure of the rocks in 
that pass in the Balkans which leads from Taah- 
kesen to Orkhani^. There was snow upon the 
ground, the first snow of winter, and the glitter 
of its whiteness made the a'ery darknes-s dazzle 
and wink upon the eyes of this waiting five. They 
were all stalwart and bearded men, all wannly 
clad and all armed. And they spoke no word, 
but sat there and crouched from the w'ind, and 
looked out across the snow into the darkness. 
The silence was so deep and dead that they could 
hear each other breathe ; and the shuffle of a foot 
was startlingly distinct and noisy. Out of this 
silence came o far-off voice, tuned through tlm 
nose in true Turkish fashion, singing with a 
snuffling jollity ill befitting a love-song, 

Chok guzfel Fatima, amivan ! 

This voice came nearer up the sloping pass, and 
by-aud-by came the noise of muffled hoof-falls on 
the snow, and the jingle of bells an<l the sound 
of animated converse. A low voice said : ‘ Hush 1 
Not a shot till I fire;’ and tki; five crouched for¬ 
ward, and tlie clustered barrels of five revolvers 
gleamed dull agaiu.st the snow. The noises in 
the pass came nearer. ‘ Pig of a horse ! ’ shoutetl 
the singer as his steed stumbled. * Git, git I’ 
And again the nasal love-song broke out in 
snuffling jollity: 

(.Uiok guz&l Faliinii, ainian 

Ping! sang a bullet, and the amoiou.s prayer to 
the most beautiful Fatima ended in a yell and 
a groan. Ping, pmg, ping ! sang the revolvers 
sliarply following. Ten .shots. Six empty saddles. 
Six horses flying up or down the pas.s. Six bleed¬ 
ing figures on the snow. Two horses heavily 
weighted floundering on their knees, and a man 
at the liead of each standing amazed, and not 
knowing wliere to tiini. Another half-dozen 
shots, and the bleeding figures on the snow 
counted eightj The five men da.shed at the two 
horses, dragged them to their feet, forced them 
np a narrow and winding path on the face of 
the hill, stumbling, now up, now down, panting, 
breathless, bathed in perspiration, every echo of 
the lonely night a scare. Then down hill on the 
other side at a break-neck pace they tore ; and an 
hour after that wholesale murder in the pass, the 
two horses, each freed from its burden, were 
crashing wildly through the brushwood of ,the 
lonely valley east of the Baba Konak. 

The five worked with spade and mattohk in the 
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snow-lit niglit like giants. The light was gray on 
•tj>e eastward hills when the work was done. 


m. 

A pleasant time, 


Homely 
‘ Old Man' 


A pleasant place. 

gilly-nowers bloomed in the garden, 
and ‘ Old Woman/ quaintly named plants of rich 
• and aromatic odour, flavoured the summer evening 
air. Bed and white currants, gleaming like pearls 
and rubies, and rough hairy gooseberries, swollen 
with summer fullness, gave signs of careful cultiva¬ 
tion ; but the flowers of the garden were a rich 


such as you may fancy about Hercules when he 
resigned athletics for Oraphale, A forehead low 
but broad and squarely modelled, and a nose of 
unusual dimensions but perfect form, told the 
same story as his eyes and lips and chin, and 
the man sat there self-proclaimed—a possible 
terror to society, hut anyhow a living force, an 
active and strenuous will, a creature absolutely out 
of the common, and a bom commander of men. 

These two near neighbours, seated opposite to 
each other, each ignored the other’s presence. 
Each looked calmly at times at the other’s cottage, 


and lovely tangle, Lilies and roses drooped their j at the hedge which ran in front of it, at the 
pure pallor and their blushes together, and migno- j garden-gate, but never at the only human figure 
nette ran freely at the stem of everything that! within sight. There was so little ostentation in 
grew there. Ivy and Virginia creeper mingled ! this calm carelessness of the other’s presence, that 
perennial green with hues of autumn on the walls | each man might have been actually invisible to 
of the old cottage. The garden-gate w&a open, and | the other without making any observable ditfer- 
the owner of the cottage and the garden sat just ence. One was playing a waiting game against 


within it in a wicker-bottomed chair, and smoked 
his pipe and took things tranquilly. He was not 
the sort of man to he met often by the wayside in 
quiet Warwickshire. • A man of enormous width 
and weight, but carrying no more fat than a 


greyhound ; sunburned, and scarred across the mnl light up anew, 
face by a stroke which must have gone near to 
finishing his story. Prematurely bald and gray. 

Eyebrows, eyes, and beard a» black as night. 

Expression resolute, defiant. The man’s age live- 
atid-forty or thereabouts. It seemed a terrible 
pity that such a splendid body as the man had 
should have been so disfigured ; but he wore a ! 
wooden leg. I say he wore a svooden leg. The ! 


the other; and it had been played so long that 
use had grown to second nature. They sat there 
until the dusk came slowly down, and never 
spoke, or even moved except to take their short 
pipes from their lips, shake out the ashes, and fill 


Suddenly tlie man with the wooden leg arose 
and stumped across the lane to tlie opposite 
garden and addressed liis neighbour; ‘ Joby! 
Jobv Kogers!’ 

The sandy Hercules gazed calmly through the 
wooden-legged man’s head and smoked as stolidly 
as though he were an automaton in a desert. 

‘ Look here Joby ! ’ said the wooden-legged man. 
leg for which tlie wooden substitute was used was ‘Ain’t it time as something was a-being done V 
there in apparent completcMfs.s ; but the knee vras i The man addressed might have been deaf and 
always bent, and the wooden b g was .strapped to , dumb and blind for any notice that he took, 

it. As he sat vvitliln hi.s garden-gate with the; ‘ We’re a-getting middle-aged Johy, both on us. 

lame leg leisurely eorked over the sound one, the \ We can’t last for ever. I can’t say fairer than 

wooden stump per’Ked itself up like the horn of I half ; now Joby, can IP 


The other smoked on stonily. The faintest light 
of amusement dawned in his eyes, and died again; 
but he gave no other token of having heard 
or understood. The wooden-legged man lost 


a unicorn, and the man had a knack of laying 
hold of it and plaviRg soundless tunes upon it, 
as tliough'he were lingiiving a dumb bagpipe. 

On the, oppo.sito side of the road tliere was 
another cottage so exactly like that in the garden j temper, 
of which the woodeii-legged man was sitting that ■ ‘ Look here Joby Rogers! I’ve waited twenty 

anybody with a little fancy might have been ! year, an’ I’ll wait a hundred an’twenty’ear but 
excu.scd for believing that the two bouses had been ! what I ’ll tire you out.’ 

built together side by side -absolute twins, and j ‘You will, will you?’ said the other dryly, 
that one had quarrelled and p;ivtc(l company, and regarding him with an air of amused interest 


had crossed tlie road au<l set itself down to stare 
thc'othcr out of countenance. The garden of the 
second cottage wu.s tidier than that of the first, 
and as rich in bloom. Within it, facing the 
wooden-legged man, sat a big grizzled iellow, 
whose skin wanner climates than that of Warwick¬ 
shire had embrowned. If daring defiance and 
resolution were written plainly on the scarred 
face of the M’ooden-leggcd man, they were abso¬ 
lutely blazoned on the face of his opposite neigh¬ 
bour. The great ragged sandy mousttiche drooped f 
over a mouth which looked as firm as granite; 
the chin was broad and square, and the jaw was 
obdurate and even cruel in its firmness. Big, 
handsome gray eyes, with thick sandy eyebrows 
coming close down upon them, looked calm wil- 
luluess even at the tranquil summer sky above 
him. He sat with his head a little back, with 
his chest hare, and his corded arms hanging lazily 


‘ Yes, 1 will; and if I have to wait much longer 
I might do somethin’ as both you an’ me 'ud 
be sorry for.’ 

‘Ah ?’ said the other, knocking his ashes from 
his i)ipc. ‘ What could you prove ?’ 

‘ Perhaps I can’t prove nothing Joby. Anyhow, 
proving nothing didn’t; ought to be my game, and 
won’t be if I ain’t drove to it. But I wants a 
share, and a share I '11 have; or else, mind you 
this Joby, you ’ll never get a penny. I offers lair 
enough, don’t I ? Half 1 asks and half I ’ll have, 
or you gets nothing. FIve-and-twenty for me, 
five-aud-twenty for you. Fair do’s Joby, fair do’s 
my boy,’ 

‘Now you listen to me, Bill Dean,’ said the 
other, rising slowly and confronting the wooden¬ 
legged man. ‘ Mutiny’s a thing 1 don’t look over. 
You tried for the watch once, and you’d try for 
, ., „. , — 0-0 —-.7 I it again if you thought you^d get any good by 

at lus Bides. His sleeves were turned up and his i it But you were always a sneaking hound and a 
shirt-collar thrown open for coolnftss’ sake, and j coward, and you dare not risk it And I tell you 
there was an air of lazy massiveness about him j once more ^at I’d rather let every piastre rot 
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there nndet^^und and rust to powder than you produced by dyes as yellow sunshine is from 
should even look at it.’ yellow fog. Her eyes were of almost any colour" 

‘You’re a-cutting off your nose to spite your 'you chose to fancy between blue and black; 
face Joby,’ said the wooden-legged niar\, ‘that’s and you might see her thoughts floatii>g in them 
what vou’re a-doing of. Now, listen to me. You (so candid and open were they) iw you see the 
can’t last for ever. Five and twenty thousand’s 


wnat vou're a-doing Of. JN ow, listen to me. lou (so canum ana open were luey; as you see ine 
can’t last for ever. Five and twenty thousand’s reilection of clouds and clear sky alternating 
about as much as you can get through at your in still water. Her figure M'as very graceful; 
time o’ life. Why can’t you share the fifty with but was more commanding than beautiful, lovely 
a old chum ? Why can’t you divide and go fair as it was. She was a sort of rustic young Juno ; 
do’s Joby ? ’ and though she was dressed like a peasant, 

‘ You’re a prime old chum,’ the other answered she looked like a princess. And yet a very sweet 
with just a shade of scorn in his deep voice, but and lovable princess in spite of all pride and 
smiling placidly the while, as though he were coquetry. Some little traces of girlish vauity there 
innocently amused at something. ‘ Who was it were about her, and a certain consciousness of 
who tried to knife mo in that Bulgarian khan at beauty; but these were mingled with so sweet and 


Strigli ?’ 

‘That was a ouarter of a cent’ry ago Joby,’ 
said the wooden-legged man. ‘Let bygones be 
bygones.’ 


perfect a grace, and were indeed in themselves so 
slight and pardonable, that yon are a sterner judge 
than I am if you had not forgiven them at once. 
When beauty is only nineteen and surrounded by 


‘ You don’t want another mark of mine, do lovers, who shall blame it if it rejoice in itself as 
you ? ’ the red-haired Samson asked with banter- others rejoice in it I 

ing good-humour in his face and voice. ‘ If you Her comi>auiou was of her own age; but whereas 
don’t, you’ll get out of my garden and keep clear Nature hatl been bountiful .io the girl, she had 
of me in future, at your peril; for look here, been but a cruel mother to the lad. He was 
Bin Dean,’ he went on, with a look before wliich writhen and twisted and dwarfed almo'st out of 
the other shrank hack, ‘if it wasn’t for my girl, i all manly seeming. His back bore a hump, his 


I’d end you where you stand; and that you 
know.’ 

‘ O yes,’ said the other in propitiatory accents ; 
‘ I know you ’re a man of your word Joby. But do 
listen to reason. Now, lookee here ’- 


chest projected, and his legs were mere sjiiadlea. 
liis face was pallid, and his hands were long and 
clawlike. 

These two were cousins, and had been com¬ 
panions ever since either of them could renicmber. 


The other seized him by the collar, and took | They were both motherless, and neitlier had 


him unresisting through the gate and across the 
road. There he forced him into his chair, and 
laying a hand upon each shouhler, stooped down 


brother or sister. The girl love-d the lad with a 
pitying and sisterly tenderness which displayed 
itself in every look ami movement. The laci loved 


and looked him in the eyes. ‘ Did you ever know the girl with a wild and hopeless pas.sion which 
me break my word. Bill Dean?’ The question no look or w'ord betrayed. Playmates in cliild- 
might have been a comic conundrum, tbe ques- hood, companions until now, they were here 
tioner smiled with so much enjoyment of it. each confessing inwardly that the jiain of ])arting 


‘No Joby ; no,’ the wooden-legged man answered 
uneasily with shifty eyes. 

‘No,’ said the other ; ‘and yon never will,’ 


was beginning. To the girl it was a very d(‘ep 
and real pain. To tlie lad i), meant death in life, 
or seemed to mean that, in those young and ardent 


‘No; I daresay not Joby,’ said Bill Dean | days. She put her arm about his neck and bent 


pacificatorily. 


over him sideways as they walked. Tiioy were 


‘ And therefore when I tell jmu that if you ever j cousins and companions. To her in her lieart 
speak to me again about that little business we’ve i they ’W'cre brother and sister, and these caressing 
just been talking about, I ’ll find a way to (|ui(!t i ways were natural to her and a jiart of her. 


you—you understand me and believe me, eh ?’ 

‘ "VYliy I can’t say as I don’t Joby,’ said Dean, 
by this time abjectly reduced. 

‘ That’s all right then,’ said the other with the 
same cruel calmness and good-humour. ‘ Don’t 
forget Bilk If yon ever speak to me again about 
that matter, I shall find a way to quiet you, 
even if that way’s for good. You ’re looking a bit 
"lazed William, But you understand, don’t you ? ’ 
With that he went back to his own seat and 
struck a lucifer-match on his trousers and lit his 


j ‘Bob dear,’ she said alter walking along iu 
j silence for a little while, ‘ did you ever have a 
j secret ? ’ 

j He looked at her, and saw that she was hlush- 
I ing ever so faintly, and that she had just the 
I sliglitest liglit of tender laughter in her eyes 
i whilst her lips were grave. He thought of the 
i one secret which he meant to die with him, and 
answered ; ‘ No ; not from you ! ’ 

She looked down at him, whilst the blush and 
the smile both grew. Then she stood still, and he 


pipe. The wooden-leggfed man looking across the looked at her calmly, through large brown eyes 
road saw his face with the light upon it, and with bistre Hues below them. She said ; ‘ Bob 
shivered. dear, 1 ’m going to be married.’ 

He nodded gravely in assent, but made no other 
W’hilst this scene was enacting, a boy and a girl, answer, 
presenting as great a contrast to each other as to ‘ We shall only be in Coventry, Bob. I’m not 
the pair we leave here for the time, were strolling going far away, and you ’ll be able to come and 
slowi)^ down tbe lane towards the two cottages, see me very often, and make long stays, I hope. 
The girl was rarely beautifnl. She was dressed in Father says that if ever I get married he shall live 
a pmk-Bpotted wdute print dress, and wore her quite alone. He doesn’t know about this yet; and 
white straw-hat set coquettishly on one side, with when he does, I think I shall persuade hipi to 
a dog-rose or two in her hair. That hair was change his mind and live with me. Don’t you 
nature’s true gold, as different from the lifeless tint- think so Bob ? ’ ‘ 


Vll 
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He nodded again, and murmured something. 

* The girl looked at him anxiously. ‘ Are you in 
pain V she asked. 

‘Yes ddkr,’ he answered hoarsely, and holding 
► both hands out, weakijr clutched her arm, as if 
about to fall. She placed her arm round his waist, 
and half-lifting him, walked slowly to tlio eottage 
where the red-haired Hercules sat smoking. 

‘Father,’ she said, ‘poor Bob is very ill to¬ 
night.’ 

‘Ah?’ he answered, rising and coming swiftly 
into the road. He bent over the lad’s writhen 
and stunted figure, and took him in his arms as 
if he had been a child, and carried him into the 
cottage and laid him on a couch. He did all this 
I with surprising tenderness, and having set his 
slight burden down, he went up-atairs three steps 
at a time, and came back again gently with a 
scent-bottle in his hand. He poured a quantity 
of the scent into his left hand, and turned the 
moist palm on to the lad’s forehead softly, as a 
mother might have done it. 

‘ Eh, dear me,’ he ^id, looking at the poor little 
figure and the pale face. ‘ It’s a poor world Bob ; 
isn’t it lad ? There now. Is that better ? That’s 
a brave little chap. Eh ? want to go home ? Why, 
so you shall lad, so you shall.—Get me a shawl 
Sarah, It strikes a little cold at night-time now. 

I —There Bob; now you ’ll be nice and comfortable.’ 
i So saying he took the boy again in his arms with 
j the shawl about him, and bore him from the room, 
i Ili-s daughter followed him. ‘Ay ! ’ he said, turn- 
: iiig round to her as if in answer to a question. 

I ‘ Lock the door and come with me. We can walk 
; back together. It’s a lovely night.’ 
i The lad lay still in those enormous arms, 

; and fell himself borne along with a sense of 
I rest M'liich half subdued the mysterious physical 
; pjiin wliicli racked him. The pain itselt had 
i already numbed thought, and now that bodily 
' <-asc returned, the fatigued nerves of soul and 
i'oih’ sought oblivion and found it. Sleep came 
i iown upon him, and in a dream ho felt Jiimself 
' carried smoothly in the vast arms of some great 
i angel whose face w'as hidden. Suddenly the face 
j revealed itself with a loud noise and a flash of 
I light. It was the face of no angel, but a demon, 
j and ho awoke with a cry. 

! ‘ No ; I didn’t hurt you lad ? ’ said his uncle, 

j looking down at him tenderly. ‘Here you are at 
i home.' 

I The hunchback surrendered to his father’s care, 
.Job Ryder and his daughter walked home together 
in affectionate and playful talk. There w’aa a 
placid softness of demeanour in this resolute giant 
when he spoke to his daughter or his nephew, 
which made a singular contrast with his bearing 
towards all other people. Sarah took his arm and 
chatted blithely about a score of things, and he 
answered benignly and with such a* smile as no 
one else could bring to his eyes. It was quite 
dark by this time, and the girl caught sight of a 
fiery spark a hundred yards ahead. The fiery 
spark grew larger, and died out again; then re¬ 
appear^, grew suddenly larger, and again died 
out. Who was likely to be lounging in front of 
her father’s cottage smoking a cigar at that time of 
night 1 Who but one ? The girl’s blithe chatter 
ceased, and she blushed a little in the darkness. 

‘ Good-Evening, Mr Ryder,’ said a*voice. 

* Good-evening to you, whoever you are.’ 


‘ It’s Mr GIossop, father,’ said Sarah. 

‘Oh, it’s Mr GIo-ssop, is it?’ 

Something in her father’s tone hurt the girl, and 
she drew her hand away from his arm. 

‘ Will you come in ? ’ he asked the new-comer. 

‘ Thank you sir, I will.’ 

The trio went into the house in the dark. 
Ryder struck a light and arranged the lamp, and 
then folding his hands behind him, looked down 
on Mr GIossop. A young man of rather dandified 
exterior. Not unhandsome in face nor ungraceful 
in carriage, but not prepossessing either. A small- 
souled young man, one would say. A young man 
one might have no great difficulty in despising if 
one set his heart that way. 

‘ I have called on purpose to see you, Mr Ryder,' 
he said with a smile which carried no assurance of 
its source with it. The smile was purely a contor¬ 
tion of the facial muscles, and had no more to do 
with the heart than had the polish of his patent 
leather boots. * 

‘ Ay ? ’ said Ryder.—‘ Good-nigbt Sarah.’ He 
kissed his daughter carelessly and absently, and 
putting a lighted candle on the table, motioned to 
j her to take it, 

‘ 1 would rather,’ said Mr Gloasop, ‘ that Miss 
Ryder heard what I have to say.’ 

‘ Ay ? ’ said Ryder again, ‘ But I had rather 
hear it first—Good-night, my dear.’ 

The girl rose, shook hands rather shyly with 
Mr GIossop, and went out of the room. 

Her father turned on the suitor with a business¬ 
like abruptness, ‘ W’ell ?' 

Mr GIossop was not a man to ba easily dis¬ 
concerted. He smiled again. ‘It would not be 
an easy thing, Mr Ryder, for anybody to ai'oid 
admiring your daughter, I have called here to¬ 
night on purpose to say how much I admire her 
and respect her, and to ask your consent to our 
union.’ Then he smiled again, but anxiously. 

‘ Well V asked Ryder again. 

Mr GIossop stared at him. It was evident that 
his thoughts were far away, and that he needed no 
answer. The young man doubted indeed whether 
be bad heard what had been said already, and 
stood there silent and in some confusion. 

Ryder witlidrew liis eyes from that far-off 
object on which be hod been looking, and regarded 
Glo.ssop gravely. ‘Sit down,’ he said OTufily, and 
himseli drew a chair to the table. Leaning his 
heavy arms upon it, be looked steadfastly at the 
suitor and spoke with a certain heavy emphasis on 
certain words. ‘Fathers know little about these 
matters. What I want is for my girl to be happy. 
The question I have to ask myself is : Are you the 
man to make her happy? You’re not the sort of 
man who’d content me if / were a woman.’ He 
seemed quite unconscious of any humorous or 
insulting side to this declaration. ‘ But J’m not 
choosing a companion for life, and she is. I shall 
do all I can to persuade lier to a better choice; but 
if she vsiU marry you, she wiBi, and I can’t have 
anything more to say about it 

I have said that iMr GIossop was not a man to 
be easily disconcerted. ^ But for a young man not 
quite armour-plated, this was a sufficiently discon¬ 
certing reception. Mr GIossop was an auctioneer 
in Coventry, an auctioneer.and land-agent, and his 
position was superior to that of Job Ryder, who 
lived in a cottage so small compared with himself, 
that it seemed as if he could have taken it on 
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Ms shouMeis aod 'wMksd awsy with it, Alter the 
mexmer of the «aaO. or the waodeiiog ehowmen 
who tr&Tels M sode^ Mr Bttnch. When 
Ryder htd dtnth e|>e«kii}g, oe seemed little inclined 
to begm sat in c(nu|derable 

eeltetiott o£ spirit. He was s vouug matt who 
above iR things desired to go through life with 
ei^lomh. There are many quaint ambitions in this 
wmld. To come in at the right minute and 
go out at the right minute, and thereby to leave 
on all ooncemed the highest possible opinion of 
himself, was his one great desire. But unhappily 
for Mr Glossop, aplcmb is an achievement woicn 
depends upon the possession of many considerable 
qualities, which he had not He would have won 
Job Ryder’s respect, and perhaps his liking, if he 
had risen then and gone away appropriately, like 
a man whose business for the moment at least 
was concluded. But he was so far away from 
aplomb, that he could only stare vacantly at 
Ryder, and wonder fbr a moment whether he 
ought to feel himself insulted. Had Mr Ryder 
been a wealthy man, it would of course have been 
impossible that he could have insulted Sir Glossop. j 
But when Mr Glossop had time to reflect that ’ 
he himself was an auctioneer and a land-f^ent, | 
and that his proposed father-in-law lived in so j 
small a cottage, he was at once convinced that j 
he had a right to be angry. Job Ryder was not | 
the sort of man to whom an auctioneer and laud- i 
agent doing a good business in Coventry had any ■ 
call to humble himself. Certainly not. 

*Mr Ryder,’ said Glossop,‘you shew very little ; 
consideration for my feelings.’ | 

‘ What ?’ said Ryder, as though he were startled ; 
at GIossop’s presence there. j 

Mr Glossop repeated his ob.servation a little j 
angrily. j 

Ryder looked at him for a minute very i 
gravely. Then with his great arms thrown again | 
across the table, he said: ‘You talk nonsen.se 1 
sir. In this matter I have no consideration for ! 
your feelings. Look you here, Mr Glossop. If! 
a poor ragged blackguard came to your ofllcc | 
to-morrow morning and asked the loan of fifty | 
pounds without security, would you consider his 
feelings, I wonder 1 ’ 

‘ Really, Mr Ryder,’ said the other, ‘ 1 am quite 
at a loss to ’- 

‘ Yes I daresay,’ said Ryder, cutting him short 
in the same heavy voice and with the same 
strong gravity. ‘But look you. You come to 
me and ask for the loan of rny daughter’s life, j 
and my immortal soul’—the voice grew fiery 
with the words—‘ and expect me to he civil with 
you, when I’ve told you already that 1 can’t 
trust you.’ Ryder threw' himself back into his 
arm-chair and resumed his pipe. 

The aplomb Glossop desired w'as not to be his 
that night. He spoke again, nervously intertwiu- j 
ing fingers damp with nervous moisture. ‘Will 
you let me know, Mr Ryder, what you propose 
to do, and what you mean by saying that you 
can’t trust me 1 ' 

‘ My intention is to persuade my girl to have 
nothing to say to you—if I can. And when I say 
I can’t trust you, I mean that I can’t trust you!’ 

Glossop, at once annoyed and troubled, as I ! 
think be had some right to be, still hankered ' 
after apUmh, and cast about in his mind for a 
way of dignified departure, finding none. 


Ryder relieved him of his trouble. ‘Don’t 
mistake me,’ he said calmly. ‘ I don’t want td 
‘insult you. You come hare and ask me for my 
daughter, and I tcH you that youJro not at 
all the told; of man X want to see her married 
to. That’s all. And you must understwid this 
at least, young man. You are not to see her 
^ain or write to her or send messages to her or 
make any advances at all, nnless I give you leave. 
If I find—and I shall look out for it—that you 
have broken this order of mine, I shall throttle 
you. Good-night.’ 

A SCOPE FOR ENTERPRISE 

There is a complaint that all the ordinary means 
of getting on in the world are choked. It may be 
so, looking only at home affairs. We are about to 
shew that by turning the eyes a l;ttle further 
afield, the chances of making a fortune, or at least 
a re.spectable competency, are not at all hopeless. 
One of our old and valued friends, who quitted 
Scotland sixteen years ago with a wife and family, 
and settled in a good position at Dunedin, in the 
province of Otago, New Zealand, writes a letter, 
dated 10th October 1878, from which we propose to 
make a few' instructive extract.s, keeping out names 
that W'e are not autliorised to give. .Speaking of 
land as alfording scope for enterprise, he say . 

‘Mr R-, an intimate actiuaintance of mine, 

i.s about to take advantage of the demand for land, 
and to dispose of seven thousand acres (»f hi.s fine 
estate, in sm.iU farms of two hundred to four 
hundred acres, lie will rearlily gf^t from ten to 
fifteen pounds an acre. It is choice land, goinl 
for wheat-growing, with a fine climate, and a rail¬ 
way to a seaj)ort. He says, a man with four hun- 
dreal acre.s of this land, with proper management, 
could have an income of a thou.sand p<nnids » 

year. Mr 11-and his wife and two daughter.-^ 

have been staying with ns for n week. Fifleim 
years ago he had not a halfiKun)'. -Now his 
landed e.state alone, will be w»rtii two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. If he, jmrts with ten 
thousand acres, he will still have a beautiful 
estate of seven thousand acre.s left. He is making 
an addition to hi.s house W’liicli will cost him two 
thousand pounds. He spends a great deal on 
improvetuents, and luis pl.anled tre.e.s by the thou¬ 
sand. He and I ro<lc over the country fourteen 
years since wdien it was .selling at a pound to thirty 
shillings an acre. Now fifteen pounds per aertf is 
freely given. A settler in th.at district bought two 
hundred acre.s from a neighbour hist year at the 
rate of fifteen ]>ounds an acre. He cleared from 
ln.s barley-crop this la.st season the whole price of 
the freehold. This, however, was on exception¬ 
ally lucky hit, and it must be remembered the 
land wa.s firgt-clus.s. There arc great differences. 
Some land I would not have as a gift. 

‘ Mr R- intends selling on long terms to 

those who desire it, charging interest at eight per 
cent. Still, by purchasing on those terms con¬ 
siderable capital IS required to stock and carry on. 
With the demand for land, as ruling at present, I 
expect a number of the large proprietors will be 
breaking up their estates and realising. Several 
fine properties are in the market which are thus 
being dealt with. There is none of the territorial 
dignity attach^ to latid here as at home ; so that 
if a man sees a good chance, he does not hesitate 
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to diipose of a part or the whole of his estate. 
Tin; Wew Zealand Land Company of Glasgjow, I 
hn lerstand, aie about to place their estates in the 
market Tiiey have high ideas of what may be 
realised} perhaps as mndi as thirty-five pounds 
an acre. But the land hi amd to have a»t thm 
ten pounds an with imKfovements, and is in 
fine condition.' 

Further on in his letter, the writer proceeds to 
speak of a matter which requires to oe kept in 
mind. This is the tendency of certain lands to be 
flooded, by the melting of snow on tho mountains. 
Here is what he says; *We are having a fine 
spring, and yet paradoxical as it may appear, the 
warmth is producing destructive floods in some 
quarters. Many of our rivers take their rise in 
the mountainous country where there are glaciers 
and perpetual snow. This last winter the quan¬ 
tity of snow which fell was quite unprecedented. 
In consequence of warm ram and the heat of 
spring, the snow has been melted, and caused 
heavy floods. One of the lakes that I visited last 
summer, measuring fifty miles long by one or two 
in breadth, has risen !seven feet. Some houses are 
inundated. The river Molyneux has been higher 
than any one has known. The township of 
Balclutha has been wholly under water, and the 
inhabitants have been obliged to leave their 
dwellings. Bridges in several places have been 
carried away. In Duiiedin svo have not suffered ; 
but the merchants svill suffer by the calamity 
which has overtaken their customers.’ 

These notes from our old and trusty friend at 
Dunedin may pos-sibly be of use to persons who 
think of emigrating to New Zealand, and there 
investing money in land. Independently of wdiat 
is stated, this very tliriviiig e;dony offers nume- 
TOUS advantages to capitali^^ts with a few thou.sand 
pounds who are d^sii.isi'd earnestly to go to work, 
and by frugality and industry to rise to fortune. 
Idlers, and the. sottishly inclined, had better .stay 
away, for besides ap‘,edily sinking to ruin, they 
are a pest to tlie community. Our friend, we 
i»elievc, has been troubled with the.se torturatious, 
jmd several of them have had to be shipped back 
to their relations. Tlie intelligent, c.ourageoiis, 
and industrious young capitalist has nothing to 
fear. So to speak, tliere i.s a world waiting for 
him to come an<l prosper. It has sometimes 
occurred to us that New Zealand is at present 
much ill the condition that England was in the 
eafly part of the monarchy. The principal differ¬ 
ence is that England was colonised by hostile con¬ 
tinental invader.s, who apportioned lands to them¬ 
selves by the agency of the sword, and Laid the 
foundation of families that became the great feuda¬ 
tories of the crown. The settlers W’ho buy estates 
in New Zealand and continue to re.side upon them, 
may be compared to Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
chiefs whose descendanta now constitute no incon¬ 
siderable portion of the English peerage. Con¬ 
siderations of this kind might stimulate the bold 
and the ambitious. Instead of loafing at home, 
embarrassing relations, or w'earing out their lives 
in some petty official employments, which will 
leave them as poor at the end as at the beginning, 
let them carry their brains their sinews, and their 

cash to the farther end of the earth_only forty- 

five days by San Francisco—and there they will 
find a duplication of Old England, that offers 
immeasurable scope, not only lor* present needs, 


but for becoming the honoxued progenitor* of a 
great nation. 

One occasionally hears of younger son* men 
of property who disdain trying to gain a livi^ 


sumcieni; capital Thek enterprise is comiouaid- 
abl^ and is not without inducements. The pro¬ 
fession of a Highland store-farmer can scarcely be 
called a line of industry. It is the next thing to 
doing nothing, for hired shepherds do all the 
work. The farmer, imitative of a Highland chief, 
amuses himself with shooting, and derives a plea¬ 
sure from rambling about in kilts and tartans 
with a feather in his bonnet No doubt there 
are drawbacks. It is a solitary sort of life, 
with few acquaintances to speak to. As regards 
food, it is mutton,' mutton all the year round, 
varied only by potted meats, brought by the 
Clansman from Glasgow, and landed perhaps 
at a port fifteen miles off. How life would be 
endurable without the aid of the Clansman, or 
some other of Hutcheson’s steam-boats, it would 
he painful to consider. Assuming that existence 
is not so objectionable as it might be thought, it 
is little better than killing time, and of sliding 
imperceptibly from youth into old age. Does 
it realise a sufficient family provision ? Usually, 
the annual rent with working expenses eat up 
everything. Would it not be immensely prefer¬ 
able to try your luck in New Zealand, where 
for two or three times the amount of yearly rent 
pai<l ill Ardnaraurchan or Glenaladale, it would be 
possible to obtain the freehold of a fertile and 
beautiful estate under a climate resembling that 
of the finer parts of Italy ? Besides which advan¬ 
tages, the settler would have the satisfaction of 
being surrounded by familiar faces, and of possess¬ 
ing the inestimable privilege of still living under 
the gentle and beneficent sway of our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen. w. c. 


GOLD-SEEKING IN SCOTLAND. 

We are indebted to Mr Cochrane-Patrick, a gentle¬ 
man of property in Ayrshire and a well-known 
anliquaiy, for collecting together, under the title 
of Early Records relating to Mining in Scotland 
(Edinburgh : Douglas and Foulis), and supple¬ 
mentary to his beautiful wox’k on the Cains and 
Coinage of Scotland, a large number of inte¬ 
resting facts, more particularly as regards the 
precious metals. Ten yeans ago, it will he re¬ 
membered, licenses to work gold wore issued 
by the Duke of Sutherland at Kildonan in the 
north of Scotland, at which time not less than 
about six hundred ounces of gold are said to 
have been obtained; and one of the most lively 
controversies of the time amongst Scottish geolo¬ 
gists w'as the native or exotic character of a cer¬ 
tain mass of gold-bearing quartz found at Wanlock- 
heaih That native gold was formerly found in 
Scotland, in numerous localities and in con¬ 
siderable quantities, is clearly shewn from the 
information Mr Cochrane-Patrick has brought to¬ 
gether. And the same is true of silver. As regards 
the latter metal, a statement is quoted from Sir 
Ilobert Gordon’s History of the Earldom of Sidher^ 
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land, which might hmn the effect eC netting to 
worlc some * prospeo^bD^ parties * ia that region of 
Scotland. 

Gold, it ironld appear, was wrought in Fife and 
Fothrif (Forfar t ) as earl 7 as the twelfth century, 
for in 1153 David I. granted to the Abbey of 
Dunfermline, amongst other gifts, a tithe of all the 
gold that should accrue to the King from those 
districts. Earlier than tins, * record ’ does not go ; 
hvA it is the general opinion of archa’ologibts tliat 
the gold ornaments of prehistoiic times were made 
of native metal. Between the twelfth and the 
sixteenth centuries there are a number of recouls 
to shew that gold W’as wrought in Scotland to 
an extent deemed n orthy of the attention of the 
King and the Pailiament; but the statistics 
regards quantity are of the rao.^t nieigre kind. 
The chief seat of the precious metals w<is un¬ 
doubtedly the upper district ol Laiuik'.liire, and 
in the sixteenth century nuiny bargains, grant-i, 
and arrangements appear in conneition nitli 
the work there. The accounts ol the Lord Trea¬ 
surer give borne hint as to the pio liutiveiK s> 
of the mines; and it i-> interc'lirig to know that 
between 1538 and Ijli, a spice of five je.ii . 
suflicient nalne gold was obtained to make a iiown 
for the King and Queen, to aild to the Kin.,', 
great chain, and pto\ide a In It bu tin Queen , tin 
total vie'ght of the nutdiised fi»r tlx-.c purposi.j 
being above one bundled and twclic ( uin cs 1 iu-. 
was over and above a large quantity of gold und 
in coining ‘bonnet-pieces,’ ui ]tru\iling a gum- 
stick conbihting of a hiotuithe oi boar .5 tusk set in 
gold for the Prince, a nlu^tlc ioi the King, a 
slmne for one of the bones ol St Audruu of 
Mav, besides other nick-nacks desiiibcd in tin 
accounts. 

About twenty years later, Conuluis di Vois, a 
Dutchman, obtained from Regent M in ray a lu t use 
to work gold and silver lu any part of Scothmd 
foi nineteen year'*, liaving as bn partiuis somi 
well-known noblemen and otlitin It is stab 1 
that he emjdoyed six score poisons in the summer 
in searching and washing for the gold, pacing 
them fourjience a day; or a mtik to twenl} 
shillings per oume of gold to tho-.e not on daily 
wages. One of the workmen, Jolin Gibsoii by 
name, is mentioned as lucky m finding nuggets 
of large si/e, ‘some as big as birds’ eggs’- a wide 
margin, it wull be admitted; while a DuUbman 
named Peterson, a partner m the lentuK, found 
enough gold to make a basin to hold a gilloii of I 
liquor, which was given by the Bari ol Morion ' 
to the King of France. Mr Cochianc Patiuk 
does not add a statement Juiind in otlier wliters, 
that the basin W'as filled with gohl coins also of , 
native mdal Di Vois is stateil to hive sent as 
much as eight pounds weight of gold to the mt 
at Edinburgh in the i ourse of thirty days. Tins 
would seem to he the culmination of the art of 1 
gold-finding in Scotland, although othir licenses 
and grants are subsequently recorded. 1 

About 1578, Thomas Foullis, an Edinburgh gold¬ 
smith, emplojed Bevis Bulmer—aftcrwaids named 1 
as feir Bevis Bulnier —to woik the lead mines in 
Lanarkshire ; and Bulmer got the king’s patent to 
seek gold or silver in any part of Scotland. In 
Henderland Moor, in tjie Eorest of Ettrick, he 
obtained gold ‘the like of it m no other place 
in Scotland.’ Buimer, who was the subject of a 


Privy-counoil proclamation in 1604 for his pro¬ 
tection in searching for met^, is credited with 
having presented to Queen Elmlieth a * porringer t 
of Scottish gold, with nn inscription couched in 
the terms of conceit prevident at the p^od: 

X dare not give, nor yet present. 

Bat render part of that tbme own. 

My mind and heart riiall still invent 

To seek out treasures yet unknowne! 

Mr Cochranc-Patrick gives ^ some documents 
fouml in the Record Ofbee in London which 
illubtiate the gold-niimng operations of this time, 
Mr George Bowes, who received a sum of tliice 
hundred pounds by Exchequer warrant in 1C03 to 
work minerals in Waulock Water, writes a series 
ol letters desciibing minutely his opeiations; which 
however, w'cre brought to an end in 1604 in conse- 
qiienco of the opposition he met with. In a lettei 
of 1()()4, an unknown wliter menlions that Bulmer 
had come out ol Scotland, nd had bi ought some 
‘ pnie gold, without diobse, unmoltei',’ which is 
described as‘fifteJ out ol vi earth in droppes 01 
tromiues and little gohlutb,’*iid lu such quautitj i 
‘as must make je King a cupp.’ Bir Btin } 
Bulmer got a furniil paidon and reh ase foi all , 
aru irs of lent, At. m 1(508 , and m IGIC .‘-Ujilun 
Atkinson, well known as the author ol a />im n>rn | 
<tnJ Ilidott of ih (kll of Siotliuf tonuf 

on the bciiie. An Mt ol ilu Pnvj foniiul 'an 
him the piuilegi foi hfi oi bt inhing for an’ i an i , 
‘•liver in(’iawliud Moor, Lanarkshire, a tenth pul 
to lu long to the Ciown. 'IhopnviUae wan to lu , 
loifeibd if ttie vvoik VI IS btipjxil lor i\ montlis , 
It IS not slattd wlntlier 01 not it was thu< fur 
It.ld, but m ](>.il an th«r l>at oi the mux 
distiict W.1S giaiited l(;i t\\<nl> one )(ars to a 
phjsniannann 1 Hunllie lint tin rei oid- slu w in 
proof win tin 1 01 not gold was luuiul. In Hj. 5 5, a 
modal to voniim uioiate tin toton itnm of t luuh 1. 
beais on Its (dg( tin stati nn nt that it waiini! 
out ol gobl found in S. otlaix], Dunn.' <’u mw< It' 
time, the ('uinnl ol .Stab diiccb J a 'tai h 1 1 In 
made for gold in .Scotland, aqd (In mattci w i 
remitted to 1 (’ommittet So l.u as tlie u u i 
shew, till ( ornriutlce liis not vit rtpub 1 I) 
only reniairs to all tliat witluii comparitivih 
If edit times the punxm. metal has bedi Boughi ' 
foi and actuallv found in cdtam dislrutsin the 
west and bouth of .Sioil uni, though not in sulhi u ut • 
quantity to npay i tpin^e. 

CONY I .S L A N D. 

Bcvt on a tiamp to Cony Island, I tuin my 
back upon Brooklyn, and go Rwinging round the 
ootiicr of Piospeit Park, passed on the way by 
two or three dow'did horse-fais, wliose open sidcR 
and nb like bendies make them look like the 
skeletons of starved omnibuses. Sitting at ease 
beneath their oveiohadowing roof, the occupants 
eye mo in jiassing with the complacent scorn of 
a man who, looking thruigU the window of his 
comfortable carnage, sees an acquaintance flounder¬ 
ing blindly along through mud and rain without 
overcoat or umbrella. 

At the south-western comer of Long Island, 
separated liom it by a wide belt of swampland 
the windings 'of a narrow inlet, lies a strip of 
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saijcly beach/ eight soiles ia leogth 1^ lOBWwhat 
.Jpea than one in breadth, nopnledy kndiftt «i 
‘ Cony laland,* which i« reached teitt New Yetk 
by ferry-b^at across the East Eir«r to BrooMyn, 
and thence* by street-car to the crown el the 
ridge along which lies Prospect Park. From this 
poiflt the land traids downward in an unbroken 
slope of six miles to the Atlantic shore; and 
the distance may be covered by railway, horse- 
car, or straight-forward walking, by which, after 
considerable fatigue, I catch sight of the huge 
skeleton of the ‘ centennial tower,' Cony Island's 
principal ‘lion,' standing gauntly out against 
the sky far away in front; and brightening up 
like a weary camel at the first glimpse of the 
distant palm-trees that mark the still unseen 
well, on I go again. Twenty minutes later, the 
connecting bridge is crossed, and Vanity Fair lies 
before me in all its glory. It may perhaps be 
more fitly compared to Margate than to Brighton, 
for the vast expanse and stately terraces of the 
latter are better represented by aristocratic New¬ 
port, far away on the shore of Rhode Island; while 
its less dignified rival offers to the new-comer the 
startling spectacle of three monster hotels standing 
about half a mile apart on a perfectly untenanted 
waste of beach, like remnants of some forgotten 
civilisation. (The eastern portion is divided into 
‘ Brighton Beach’ and ‘ Manhattan Beach,' each 
I having its own hotel and batliing pavilion.) Un- 
! tenanted however, it will not be very long ; for 
; tlu! swarm of bathiug-housc.s, lager-beer saloons, I 
' restaurants, and what not, M'hicli arc now spring- 
I ing up like mushrooms on every side, fully bear 
i out the old saying that ‘ the Yankee carries a new 
I town in each poekeL’ 

! Very gay and pretty does the great popular 
: resort look on this •bright Saturday afternoon, 

■ with its fluttering flags and rolling carriages and 
, paiiit(‘d jiavilions,* and its smooth shining sea 
j doiteil with the bobbing heads of the bathers, 

I and iis endless procession of proracnaders along 
the a.s]ihalt of the ‘Concourse,’ or tlie hard fiat 
sand of the beach. Here arm-in-arm go a brace 
of jaded liciavy-eycd sub-editors, evidently very 
much in need of the life-giving breeze which they 
are drinking in so eagerly. Then comes a big 
plt’nsant-looking German trade.sman, surrounded 
by a perfect body-guard of flii.\en-haired children, 
who shout and laugh and scamper about, and 
trench up the sand with their little wooden spades, 
and run back from the advancing tide with | 
shrieks of mock-terror, enjoying themselves as ! 
only children can. Yonder, grou]»ed together on 
one of the benches in front of the Brighton Hotel, 
sit three or four young girls wdio, kept on their 
feet for eight or ton hours a day in ’some fashion¬ 
able Broadway millinery store, are almost too 
weary to enjoy their holiday when it comes. The 
pier itself is crowded with merry-makers, who 
seated around the refreshment tables, are orderin<» 
ice-cream, lemonade, fried clams, and what not, 
if the purse of Fortunatus were in their pocket 
Farther along the shore, an excursion-tram has 
mst disgorged its noisy hundreds at the Manhattan 
Bea*h Station, 

J Far out the end of the pier, ‘away from all 


the noise and bustle, sit a couple whose whispered ' 
convemtiou engrosses them as complet^ m if ! 

were ^ether on a desert ialsni( b , Bdth 
•H«e pUiidy dreawBd, and bear the stamp of lu^ 
and tiring .work upon their pale cheeks and droop¬ 
ing eydida; but for the tfine being they are so 
happy in each other's presence as to be utterly 
oblivions of the weary toil that must recommence 
with to-morrow’s sunrise, and the long years that 
may have to elapse before it can come to ptas. 
But at this moment the black cloud that has long- 
been gathering unheeded explodes in a torrent 
of rain; and instantly the beach is covered with 
fleeing figures, like one of Dora's pictures of the 
Deluge. Here flies an umbrella-less beauty, 
shuddering as the merciless drops patter on her 
new dress ; there a luckless Paterfamilias, with a 
child firmly clasping each hand, feels his W 
suddenly whirled far away to seaward, while his 
wife stumbling into an unexpected pool, shrieks 
to him for help. And to crown all, the very 
bathers instinctively join the rush, and burst into 
the nearest piazza all dripping as they are, like 
an invading army of mermen. 

But all discomforts are forgotten when, half an 
hour later, I find myself under the hospitable roof 
of Thompson’s Hotel, bountifully catered for by 
my good host and his charming wife, whom no 
influx of guests can ever find unprepared. Several 
brother-correspondents are already quartered there, 
and the evening is ushered in with a jovial 
symposiumu 

But the great ‘ transformation scene' must be 
waited for till nightfall, wdien scores upon scores 
of lamps glitter along the front of every building, 
and around the flanked space before the piazza of 
Cable’s (as the principal hotel is familiarly called), 
in the centre of which, environed by a quadrangle 
of commodious seats, row behind row, stands the 
little Chinese pavilion set apart for the band. 

The musicians are hardly settled in their places 
when every bench is already crowded, and all eyes 
watch eagerly for the first appearance of ‘Arbuckle 
the great cornet solo-ist,’ who, as countless placards 
inform all whom it may concern, has been ‘ engaged 
for the entire season.’ At length the hero steps 
forward, bowing his acknowledgment of the bois¬ 
terous applause of his admirers, and proceeds to 
execute m admirable style a selection of favourite 
airs. The soft artless melody of JFay dovm upon 
the Smranee River succeeds the grand Crom¬ 
wellian march of Old John Brovm, and is suc¬ 
ceeded in turn by the buoyant lilt of Yankee 
Doodle; till at length, amid a deep and reve¬ 
rential silence, he begins Home, Sweet Home, 

On my right sits a brawny weather-beaten man, 
•whose dark-bearded face has evidently confronted 
many a peril and many a storm. Hitherto he has 
remained utterly impassible ; but as the first notes 
j of the sweet plaintive music steal Upon the air, 
he gives a sudden start, and bends forward as if 
anxious not to lose a single note._ What thoughts 
that simple air awakens m his mind—^whether of a 
far-off home in quiet England hastily abandoned in 
his hot youth, or of a later home laid •waste by 
Death, or of a future home brightened by the love 
of one chosen inmate—who shml say ? When the 
last note has died away, he sltB motionless for on 
instant like one in a dre^, and then, starting as 
if from some overmastering spell, walks sRently . 
away. 

-^ 

. . "JL . . . . . 
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CHAMBEKS’S JOUBNAL, 1879. 
With 1879, Ohambebs’s JotrBsrAL ireaclies its 
forty-seventh year. It is within three years of its* 
Jatdlee. So tranquilly and successfully does the 
work continue to go on, that we might he spared 
saying anything about it. Perhaps, however, on 
entering on a new year, a word or two is expected. 
Sometimes we are visited in a complimentary way 
by ladies, who tell us that when girls, their father 
read the Journal to them seated round the fire¬ 
side with brothers and sisters. The reminiscence 
seems to be cherished, as carrying them back to 
old times, ere the family was scattered, or before 
beloved parents hod passed away. One lady lately 
said to us : ‘ I remember the first number of the 
Journal, and I have read every number that has 
come out. I look for it, and cannot do without it.’ 
There was a compliment! It was worth living for. 

It has often been explained that from the very 
first, the conductors of Chambers’s Journal had 
two distinct objects in view. They wished to do 
their best to amuse and instruct apart from 
controversial subjects, and if possible to elevate 
the aspirations of the young. These aims have 
been steadily kept in view. Till this hour, the 
work is conducted on the same principles on 
which it set out. The needle is not more true 
to the Pole, than the writer of this has been true 
to his original profession. Seven-and-forty year.s 
is a long time for an individual to keep pulling at 
the oar, even though breeze and tide have been 
favourable. The labour, however, has been an 
unqualified pleasure. Early, it was seen what 
work was to be done, and no effort has been 
spared to do it. Looking to the unabated, indeed 
considerably increasing demand for Chambers’s 
Journal, it is inferred that the reading public 
approve of the course of policy which has been 
pursued. One thing may at least be admitted. 
In being loyal to their own principles, the editors 
have never undervalued, or interfered with, the 
views of others. The w'orld, as it has been 
thought, is wide enough for .all. There are now 
twenty periodicals’for one at the time the Journal 
started. All whose aim is to do good in any par¬ 
ticular line have our best wishes for their success. 

Although unchanged in character, it W’ould be 
absurd to aver that Chambers’s Joitunal is what 
it was in the decade 1830-40. The advance in 
the number of the population, the wealth, the 
intelligence, and literary tastes since the com¬ 
mencement of the Victorian era, is something 
extraordinary, and has led to considerable changes 
in the style of writing for periodicals. "With 
novelties of this kind we have endeavoured to 
keep pace, and will continue to do so. At one 
time, as we recollect, every tale incorporated in 
our pages required to be completed in the number 
in which it appeared. The rage is nowall con- 
tanned fictions from number to number, perhaps 
over half a year. It jg<a harmless taste, which we 
attempt to satisfy by employing competent writers. 


In the present number one'of these continuous 
stories begins. ^ 

The early popularity of the Journal was 
undoubtedly in a great measure 4“® '*‘^® 

familiar Essays of the junior editor^ Dr Bobert 
Chambers. Since his decease, the general super¬ 
intendence of the work has devolved on the vriritcr 
of these lines. How he has acquitted himself is 
left for others to determine. The essay system 
being like an exhausted mine which has had its 
day, an effort of a different kind has latterly been 
made. It is to construct biographical sketches of 
remarkable persons and family narratives in the 
garb of romance, yet true as to facts, and designed 
to inspire popular interest. Besides this new 
feature, article.s concerning social improvement, 
and articles likely to promote that kindly 
regard for animals which by reactive impulse 
tends to cultivate the higher sentiments, have 
been introduced at suitable opportunities. It is 
hoped that by these and ^such-liko Jiic&m, the 
readers of Chambers’s Journal, carried on by the 
progress of events, %viU' not experience any falling 
off in the matters olfered for tJieir recreation, 
Chambers’s Journal has at no time relie<l on 
the display of great names to secure purchasers; 
it has never pandered to party ; nor hjis it courted 
notice from contemporaries. No paper of its kind 
did ever les.s depend on adverlisernents for pub¬ 
licity. It has been ever self-roliailt. While 
thus pursuing the tenor of its w'ay, and wishing 
to live on good terras with all, a strange cause 
of disturbance has arisen. Rights have l>een 
invaded which in decency ought to have been 
respected. An allusion is here made to a practice 
among American prints c>f copying articles from 
Chambers’s Journal without leave asked, or 
any acknowledgment of their origin. This petty 
larceny might in itself be of little consequence. 
Perhaps one might feel elated with the idea that 
his writings were copied and recopied into hun¬ 
dreds of tiapers from New York to the Rocky 
Mountains. The pinch arises in the fact that 
American newspapers, with these stolen articles, 
reach Great Britain. There, the articles are cojiicd, 
still without acknowledgment, into English and 
Scotch newspapers, the jiroprietors of which are 
under the impression that the material they appro¬ 
priate is of American authorship. Clearly, by 
these loose proceedings a great wrong is com¬ 
mitted. In common justice, and in the interests of 
literature, articles copied from our pages and the 
pages of others ought to be properly acknowledged. 
Perhaps it wpuld be too much to expect that the 
remonstrance now offered may be of use in stop¬ 
ping practices which furnish an additional plea for 
the introduction of international copyright 
It remains to be stated that the sub or acting 
editor of the Journal is Mr R. Chambers. 

W. Chambers, ll.i). 
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SPEAKING FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
AiiTHOur.H England is within twenty-two miles of 
France, and there is a large daily communication 
between the two countries, comparatively few 
English are able to speak French fluently, or even 
I in an imperfect manner; and still fewer French 
I people can speak or understand English. Practi- , 
j cally, the intercourse of the two nations is of a | 
I very constrained nature. Geographically near 


and thus speedily acquire a facility in speaking. 
In short, they mix with the natives, instead of 
standing shyly aloof, as the middle and higher 
classes usually do; and therein in a great degree 
lies their success. 

One thing particularly favours domestic servants, 
and the working-classes generally, in learning to 
speak a foreign tongue. They do not use what 
are called high-flown words, or words that occur 
in philosophical dissertations. The English lan- 


j each otlier, they seem to be inexorably kept at a 
i great distance by ditference in langu.agc. This is 
: the more surprising when wc consider that through 
: tlu* Norman invasion, the English tongue received 
a large infusion of Froucli words. A language, 
however, is not to be judged altogether by its 
words, but very much by its grammatical con¬ 
struction. In tills poitit of view, the English and 
Frencb are*widc as the poles asunder. The English 
' verbs have c.\ceedit>gly few inflections. They are 
: simple in constrtiction, and easily remembered. 
The French verbs, on the contrary, are inflected, 
or changed in their terminations, to an extent that 
to a learner who has not a good memory, ajipears 
absolutely bewildering. On this ground alone, 
• the luiglLsh do not take readily to French ; while 
on tlic part of the French people, there are equally 
strong objections to tlie intricate pronunciation 
of English, and to the frequency of words with 
the same spelling having different meanings. 

These apparent difficulties on both sides vanish 
on close mutual intercourse, that is to say, by 
dint of speaking w'ith a will to understand. It 
has been remarked as something curious, that 
while English families travelling in ^'rance, are 
barely able to put a few words of the language 
together, their domestics who travel along with 
them very soon learn to speak French, The 
explanation of the phenomenon is, that these 
domestics do not trouble themselves with books 
or correctness of verbiage. They pick up words 
and modes of expression from the French servants 
with yhom they happen to be associated. Not 
j oppressed with tinxidity, they dash'on through 
■ thick and ttin irrespective of grammatical rules 

I. 


guage is said to consist of forty thousand w'ords ? 
but a vast number of these are mere refinements 
in expression founded on classical terms, that 
have been absorbed from time to time into the 
language. In point of fact, we are constantly 
seeing new W'ord.s starting into existence. Of 
the forty thousand words found in the Dictionary, 
it is doubtful if more than five thousand— 
some think not more than three thousand—are 
ornployed by the humbler classes. They rely 
chiefly on the simpler forms of speech, .such as 
those used in that venerable repositor)' of Anglo- 
Saxon, the good old version of the Bible, which 
may be said to represent the language com¬ 
monly in use two hundred and fifty years ago. 
As the humbler orders in France in the same 
manner employ but a limited number of words, 
the seeming wonder of English servants so 
speedily picking up French is materially quali¬ 
fied. The truth is, in all civili.?ed countries two 
varieties of language are spoken—a higher or 
refined, and a lower or simpler variety. It is 
the simpler that is easily acquired, and it is that 
with which children begin speaking. By a know¬ 
ledge of tlie.se facts, it will be readily understood 
how the attempt to learn a language as presented 
in literature is invested in difliculty and discour¬ 
agement. It is not a new remark, that the effort 
to acquire a modern foreign tongue by commenc¬ 
ing with instructions in grammar, is a reversal of 
the method prescribed by nature, and results in 
corresponding disappointment. The whole system 
of teaching French in schools must be viewed as 
an expensive and imperfect makeshift Seldom 
any practical good comes out of it. From any- 
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thing we hare seen, not one in fifty who are so 
tanght is able to freely conrerse in French. 

As is well known, children will learn to speak 
■ three or j four languages as readily as nnly one. 
Along with Engli^, they will acquire French, 
Italian, and German, prorided tlicy are brought 
np in familiar communication with individtials 
who speak these languages. At first, they will, 
of course, make a sad jumble, not knowing one 
tongue from another; but in time they discrim¬ 
inate, and avoid any confusion. This is the true 
method of learning foreign languages; and the 
fact is evidenced by the growing practice in Eng¬ 
land of employing French and German nurses. 
Members of the Royal family, for instance, speak 
French and German indifferently with English, | 
because they have been taught by foreign nurses. 
The Russians are reputed to be the best linguists 
im Europe.. Many of them are proficient in half- 
a-dozen languages. This is chiefly owing to the 
paractiee of importing foreign attendants on their 
children. Accordingly, a Russian lady or gentle¬ 
man who does not speak English and French is a 
rarity. The simplicity with which a young 
English family may in this manner be instructed | 
in French, or German, according to choice, is, 
striking and satisfactory. What toil and cost arc ; 
spared in future years I How young people would j 
bless their parents for having been played, as it I 
were, into speaking and reading with con-ectness | 
one or two languages beside their own, and been i 
thereby saved the torture of laborious and often !' 
nseless schooling! j 

The fishermen on the coast of Sussex and the | 
opposite coast of France often have occasion to i 
exchange civilities at sea. But how can they do I 
so, not knowing each other’s language ? Some | 
years ago, we were told they got over the difii- i 
cnlty without cost or trouble, by an exceedingly j 
simple and satisfactory process. They exchanged ! 
children. A Sussex-man took the son of a j 
Frenchman to board for a time in his family, j 
and let the Frenchman have his son in return. 
In this accommodating way French fisher-boys 
learned English, and English fisher-boys learned 
French. It was a beautiful arrangement through¬ 
out, for besides any advantage derived from lingual 
intercommunication, feelings of good-will grew up 
between the two nations. We hope the practice 
BtiU continxies. 

In only very few hotels in England are waiters 
able to speak French. The English waiter is 
for the most part an uninstnicted and unambitious 
being. What he seems chiefly to care about is to 
secure a gift of a shilling or two from visitors 
over and above the charges in the biU. He 
perhaps began as a bool^ and looking at him 
professionally we should say he has not gradu¬ 
ated. He has no Alma Mater. The continental 
garden is a very different sort of person. He is 
duly hied to his business, taking lessons at 
Various high establishments. The best of aU 
gsar^ns aie the Germans. To begin with, they 


are well educated, which is a groat point. In the 
next place, they nourish aspirations—at least manjf 
’of them do. Starting from their homes, they 
travel about to acquire a knowledge of French and 
English, not with the view of being waiters all 
their days, but for the purpose of qualifying them¬ 
selves to be hotel-keepers. In this way, previous 
to the Franco-German War—we hardly know what 
it is now—Paris abounded in German garjons. 
They came to learn their trade and at the same 
time to learn French, which they did in J:he course 
of their service. Next, they came to hotels in i 
London, or Brighton, or Leamington, to pick up 
i English. When this was accomplished, back they 
went to theil own country, prepared to set up 
a hotel at Coblenz, Wiesbaden, or some other 
quarter largely frequented by tourists. We happen 
to have seen a number of these German hotel¬ 
keepers and heard the story of their professional 
wanderings. 

On one of the occasions we visited Mentone in 
the south of France, we dwelt in a hofel, and wero 
attended by Francois, a smart and obliging yoixng 
French gar^on. lie could speak no English, but 
was exceedingly anxious to learn, for the heigbt of 
bis ambition was to go to Angleterre—the ]jaradise, 
as he imagined, of waiters. He iinplor<'d us to 
address him in English, and tell him the English 
names of things. He was delighted to be told the 
meaning of such phrases as, ‘shut the door,’ ‘open 
the window,’ ‘ bring up the tea’ One day he was 
heard muttering the words ‘shut the door’ all 
the way down-stairs, in ortier to fix them in his I 
memory. When he heard us conversing with j 
visitors in English, he hung about and listened to ! 
catch the sounds and familiarise himself with the I 
intonation. This, we thought, was a fine specimon | 
of a youth who deserved to get on. Tn reward for ! 
Lis assiduity, we translated all we said to him in ; 
French into Engli.sh. IIow, thankful the poor ■ 
fellow was for this small condescension ! We hope 
that Fran 5 o :8 Inis ere this attained tl»e object of 
his wishes, and is figuring as a waiter in one of 
the grand hotels in London. 

As far as we have seen, Germans and Swiss 
monopolise the profession of couriers, on account 
of their wandering habits and aptitude in acqsur- 
ing languages. To be a courier to English tourists 
on the continent, a knowledge of several tongues 
is indispensable. It has been our fortune to know 
several of these German and Swiss couriers. Their 
faculty in speaking four or five languages was 
astonishing. One of them, named Wallenstein, 
whom we heard of at Bradshatv’s in Fleet Street, 
which may be called the Emporium of couriers, 
was the best we ever knew. We greatly esteemed 
him for ability and good conduct. On being 
questioned, he disclc«ed his history. He had 
been left a sum of money by his father, and he 
resolved to expend it in learning languages to fit 
him to be a courier. He took service in various 
places ; and mastering one language after another, 
he confidenriy offered himself as a cburier to a 
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family on its travels. He spoke GermaHi Freneh^ 
litalian, English, llnssian, and was making progress 
in Spanish. A single visit to the Peniixsula would 
perfect him». His method of learning was to mix 
with the couriers and valets de place who loiter 
about hotels in quest df a job or iu attendance 
on tourists. As shewn by his livret or book of 
credentials, he had visited most of the towns and 
places of fashionable resort in Europe, and had 
given much satisfaction in his calling. We feel 
assured that if he has by chance been taken to 
Athens and Constantinople, he will have added 
Greek and Turkish to his catalogue of accomplish¬ 
ments. Not many Englishmen in his rank of life, 
we think, would take the trouble to make them¬ 
selves proficient in so many languages. The varied 
openings for industrial pursuits in Great Britain 
and the coloi^es, appear to forbid the attempt. 

From whatever cause, and taking them all in 
all, it cannot be said that the English or Scotch 
are disposed to give'themselves much concern 
about speaking foreign languages. Adopting an 
imperial policy, every one must succumb to 
them. - Wheresoever they go, the English tongue 
must be uppermost. All other languages are con¬ 
temptible. John Bull rules the roast. This is 
admiringly observable in English colonies origi¬ 
nally P’rench, Do as they like, these colonies will 
be Anglicised in language, manners, and political 
institutions. Lord DufTerin, the late Governor- 
general of Canada, gracefully modified this per¬ 
emptory spirit of sujieriorily. He delivered 
orations to the French-Oanadiuns in their own 
traditional tongue, which were faultless in elocu¬ 
tion, and gained all heaits. But Lord DufTerin 
is an Irishman, and perhaps that makes a differ¬ 
ence. It is intere8ting,to learn that although two 
(•(-nturios have elapsed since the French colonised ! 
C 'luiada, and more tlwin a hundred years since the i 
British flag floated predominant at Queliec and ! 
jMontreal, the descendants of the French settlers j 
still in ordinary speech adhere to their original i 
tongue. Yet, there is something still more sur¬ 
prising. It is that the more educated of the 
•French-Canadians, sinking all feelings of rivalry, 
acquire and speak English when it is necessary to 
do so. The two languages come equally easy to 
them, which for men of French lineage is a great 
triumph. 

A Canadian newspaper, the Montreal Witness, 
lately referred to this remarkable fact, adding, as 
might be expected, that ‘ English-Canadians shew 
a strange distaste to the French language, and 
experience great difficulty in mastering it. Every 
observer must have been struck with tJie circum¬ 
stance that in the city of Montreal, where one-half 
the population is French-Canadian, it is as un¬ 
usual to find an English-Canadian speaking French 
as it is to find a French-Canadian who does not 
speak English. Tlie English papers have more 
Irench-Canadian readers than have the French 
papers. In the City Council nearly one-half the 
members are French-Canadian, yet they all speak 
Englislji, more or less, in the transaction of 
business; while most of the English members 
cannot speak-French at all, and those who can 


scarcely ever utter a word in that language. In 
the Canadian Parliament, containing a little more 
.than one-fourth of French-Canadians, the leading 
men among them nearly all speak English fluentl^ 
and it is the exception for a Quebec member to 
speak Frfench in that body. Indeed, many French- 
Canadian Members of Parliament speak English 
with greater ease than many honourable members 
with whom that language is the mother-tongue. 
On the other hand, no instance has occurred in 
late years, so far as we have heard, of an English 
member formally addressing the House in French. 
The Bar of Montreal presents the same siugulM cir¬ 
cumstances. All the leading French lawyers speak 
English, some in a manner that a few of their 
English confreres might envy; while but two or 
three of the English lawyers speak French fairly 
i well. Chief-Justice Dorion speaks Enghsh with a 
purity and an elegance even which are not sur¬ 
passed by any of his English brethren on the Bench. 
The same curious difference in linguistic talent is 
observable all over the province. In some of the 
eastern townships, where the French and English 
populations are about equally divided, the former 
all speak English more or less, while the latter as 
generally are unable to speak French, Place at 
school together half-a-dozen French-Canadian boys 
knowing nothing of English with half-a-dozen 
English boys knowing nothing of French, and at 
the end of a year the English language will be 
spoken by the whole twelve, to the almost entire 
exclusion of the French. Now, it is evident that 
all these singular facts can point .to hut one result; 
at least they indicate a tendency iu the relative 
position of the two languages which, in course of 
time, must issue in the prevalence of the English, 
It is, indeed, the very talent of French-Canadians 
for languages which is likely to prove fatal to the 
perpetuity of their own, while the absorbing power 
of the English and the guarantee of its perpetuity 
in presence of the French are to bo found in its 
very inertia. Although such seems to be the 
ultimate destiny of the French language on this 
continent, the period of its decadence is still 
doubtless far in the future. French literature in 
Canada has probably by no means reached the 
zenith of its prosperity, and everything presages 
for it a history which will command the respectful 
admiration of men of letters everywhere.’ 

The significant fact gathered from these remarks 
is that the French-Canadian is considerably more 

E liable and versatile as regards language than Ms 
nglish or Scotch fellow-subject; and what is 
equally observable, he excels in speaking English, 
which as a rule is by no means the case with 
natives of France, We can at auyrate sav that in 
all our experience we never heard French gentle¬ 
men speak Engli.sh with tlie correct pronunciation 
of a high-bred Englishman—there being usually 
something which they do not get over, try as 
they ¥.'111 We, however, do not doubt that the 
contrary may be sometimes the case. Latterly, 
the practice has been creeping iu of educating 
young Frenchmen in England, so os to thoroughly 
famUiaxise them with our language and institu¬ 
tions. Of this an example is seen in M. Wadding- 
ton, at present French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who speaks English with a fijaancy and accent no 
way different from what is heard in the speech 
of a well-educated Englishman. One could wish 
that in the ranks of statesmen, literary men, and 
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jwlitioiana, the ability to speak and write the 
two languages was tnore common than it is on 
Imth sides of the Channel The better it would 
be for all parties. , w. c. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITIL 

CHAPTBB II.—ONE LOST. 

As the storm burst upon the lake, a car came 
rattling down the mountain road that wound 
serpent-wise from the valley to the hill-pass, and 
thus its occupants were in a manner eye-witnesses 
of the shipwreck of the pinnace. Not that they 
saw the disaster in its cotnpleteness. Theirs was, 
in accordance with the nature of things, not a full 
view, but a tantalising, almost maddening glimpse 
from the corners of the winding road, as successive 
twists brought them down from the steep slopes 
to tlie dead level of the lake-side. There was the 
pretty white-sailed boat battling for life against 
the squall; there were the curling waves; there 
the blackness of the sky ; there the vivid glare of 
the lightning. 

‘ For any sake, man, get along! Flog the old 
screw, can’t yon?' called out the solitary pas¬ 
senger in tones of unwonted excitement The 
Cymrian driver needed no urging to make him 
ply the whip-thong and jerk the rein. He was 
standing up as he drove, with dilated eyes and I 
pale face. So was his temporary employer, eager | 
and anxious too, for once ; for his quick eye had ! 
made out who were those on board tiie pinnace. j 

Then came one of those provoking turns in the ! 
road, and when the lake was again visible the j 
pinnace was gone, and nothing remained but a j 
neap of shattered woodwork, and a sail half sunk, i 
and some human forms dimly descried. Another | 
turn, and yet another, and then, amidst blinding ! 
flashes and crashing thunder-peals, and a con- i 
tinuous down-pour of such heavy rain as thunder 
alone and in a mountain district can bring with 
it, the car reached Iqke and landing-stage. 

‘ ’Deed, sir, it is a bad job,’ said the driver, as 
he sprang to earth. ‘ Ashton’s was a clever boat, ; 
indeed she was, but she’s to pieces now, and unless j 
we can ’- | 

The words were lost in the shriek of the gale | 
and the savage growl of the thunder. Over the ] 
very planks of the primitive landing-place the ! 
spray broke in showers, and the reef was half! 
hidden by whirling drift and lashing rain. In the ! 
midst of the angry water appeared a stalwart 1 
figure, that of Hugh the boatman, wading shore- | 
wards, and carrying in liis arms the almost lifeless | 
form of Maud. The girl’s head rested droopingly ] 
on his strong shoulder, and her long brown hair 
streamed loosely as he foqght his way to land. 
Some distance off, and beside the weed-grown mass 
of the Lion Rock, could be yet distinguished the 
wreck of the pinnace; and nearer to the reef could 
be seen the younger boy clinging to an oar, while 
a swimmer, readily recognkea as the elder of the 
two Ashtou.s, was in the act of aiding him to reach . 
a sheltered nook amdng the storm-beaten stones, 
whence it was practicable for Willie slowly to 
scramble, dripping and scared, up the rocky 
barrier. 

Edgar, the bigger and bolder of the two boys, 
had already gained the beach. Fortune had 
befriended him ; while Maud’s rescuer, caught in 
a current that ran rapidly southwards, keeping 


him and her, as such currents will, in the wash of 
the broken water, had had need of all his strength 
and skill to enable him thus encumbered to reach 
the shore, ’ 

‘Well done, Hugh Ashton, gallantly done!' 
cried out the driver of the car. ‘ Sassenach or not, 
a braver boy never trod our Welsh ground ; and 
that’s as true as that my name’s Owen Owen.’ 

His passenger, who had long since alighted, 
now stepped forward, a smile upon his lips, and 
said blandly : ‘ I have to thank you, Mr—-Ashton, 

I believe, for saving my relation here, Mias Stan¬ 
hope, You are a brave fellow, and I can assure 
you, in Lady Larpeut’s name, that your gallant 
conduct shall not go unrewarded.’ 

Something in the tone there was, or it may 
be in the words, which grated on the boatman’s 
ear. ‘I look for no reward, sir,’ ho said, as he 
aided in placing Maud, whose consciousness now 
began to return, among the cushiony of the car. 
And then the eyes of the two young men met. 
In person, as in station, they offered a marked 
contrast to one another. i 
Hugh Ashton, in his rough working clothes, with 
his flushed fair face, his golden hair, and dauntless 
blue eyes, was very much taller, handsomer, and 
of a manlier presence than the undersized gentle¬ 
man who confronted him. And yet that other, 
though slightly built and in stature below the j 
middle height, was far from being insigoificaut in 
appearance. Ho was older than Hiigli, being, it 
might be guessed, at least eight or nine and 
twenty years of age ; and his keen face was quite 
pale, almost white, and seemed yet more pallid, 
since his hair w.xs so very dark and his long black 
eyes so bright He was well dressed, somewhat 
too carefully so, perhaps, for a tour in Wales, or 
for a li.shing excursion such jis was denoted by 
the rods, lly-booka, and landing-net on the floor of 
the car; wore glistening rings on his white lingers; 
and had a subtle atmosphere, as of daintiest 
essences, always floating vaguely about him. 
There was a languid elegancij in his bearing— 
though he could be prompt enough and even 
fierce enough when he chose—whic.h matched 
well with the indolent drawl of his half-careless 
voice. These two men, idler and toiler, rich and 
poor, were certainly very unlike. 

Tlie eUlcr boy, Edgar, now came hurrying up. 

‘ It was iny fault, every bit of it, Imcius,’ he cried 
out, with all a boy’s fervour of sclf-condcmnatLon ; 

‘ and but fur these brave fellows- This, Hugh, 

is my brother, Sir Lucius Larpent,’ he added by 
way of explanation; ‘you haven’t seen him before, 
because he only joined us yesterday at the hotel 
yonder,—Well, it was all my doing, as I said, 
since I persuaded Maud to go in the boat, and 
persuaded Ashton to—— O look, look I' shrieked 
out the boy suddenly as his eyes lit on the lake, 
and he clutohed Hugh by the arm as he bent over 
Maud, still helpless. ‘Look ! Your father! * 

And Hugh starting, saw a group of men, one of 
whom boro a coil of rope, advancing from the 
village at a mn, having been somehow made 
cognisant—for ill news flies fast—of the acci¬ 
dent to the ninnace; saw, too, young Willie 
Larpent on tne rocky reef, calling aloud and 
pointing with extendi finger to something in 
the water beneatli, and divided rather ^ than 
learned the worst. 

What had happened was briefly this. Little 
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Willie, washed clear away from the hroken boat *Now Maud, don’t distress yonrself, I beg,’ 
•and unable to swim, would have been drowned said her kinsman, more affected himself by a 
before rescue could reach him, h«l he not caught young lady’s tears than by the event which had 
hold of sm oar as it drifted past, and so kept caused them. * You are weak and wet, and very 
afloat until the elder boatinan neared him. George cold, and* must get back to the hotel at once, or 
Ashton himself swam well, but he was a spare you will be ill; and my mother will never forgive • 
slightly made man, and it was all that he could herself for having’- 

do to tow young Willie and his oar through the ‘ Never mind me ! ’ murmured Maud, ‘ It 
breakers to a place where the child’s hand could seems so selfish to be intent on my own comfort 
fasten itself upon a jutting angle of the reef, up while a man who risked his life for Willie and me 
whicli rough and slippery wall he slowly made is perishing almost before our eyes.’ 
his w'ay to a place of safety. The baronet had common-sense on liis side 

To aid his son, still doing manful battle with of the argument, and he urged accordingly that 
the lake-waves for Maud’s sake and his own, was no good, and much hann, could result from Mim 
G eorge Ashton’s next impulse, and with this object Stanhope’s renuiiriing, in such weather and in her 
he struck out afresli ; but scarcely had he got wet garments, by the lake-side. There were the 
beyond the sunken rocks and into the deep water boys too, drenched and chilled, wdth chattering 
before he felt an icy hand contract upon his throb- teeth and bluish complexions, who would no 
bing heart, a strange feebleness benumb his stiffen- doubt be the better, as Sir Lucius pointed out, of 
ing limbs, \ntl with one unheard half-uttered cry hrandy-and-w’ater, blankets, and dry clothes at 
for succour, down he went beneath the heaving the inn. Willie, the youngest, came reluctantly 
waters ! lie rose, and with haggard eyes he gazed up to the car in obedience to his brother’s per- 
around hini and tiiei to call aloud, but failed, and cinptory summons, his knuckles screwed into his 
I marvelled not at the failure, since he knew that eyes, 
the BwiTimier's fellest foe, cramp, the true water- ‘ Poor, dear, good old George! ’ he whimpered, 
kelpie of many a superstitious legend, had him in ‘He was so gentle and patient, rigging us little 
its grip, and that, in default of help, death was ships, and telling us about the sea and abroad 
very near. And then he sank. and the islands he had sailed to. And then to 

Three hounds, and Hugh was at the water’s edge, drown like that J’ 
and alx'ut to plunge., when a firm though friendly Edgar, as he too was recalled from the quay, 
grasj> rcKtrained him. ‘Not without a rope, no shook his head. ‘They can’t find him. And 
indeed ! ’ said the good-natured fisherman who Hugh’s hulf-mad,’ he piteously exclaimed, 
held him fast. ‘Once is quite enough indeed, on Sir Lucius Larpent drummed with one white 
such ji (lay, but not twice.—Evans, Jones, Roberts ! bejewelled linger on the outer rail of the car, 
Give a hand, men ! ’ somewhat irritably. Sentimental regrets and 

UtiLdi stnigi'h'd to bo free ; but lii.*^ well-wishers gushing enthusiasm he identified with cheap 
prevailed, and when at leiigtli tliey suffered him i newspapers and popular preachers, and each and 
to breast the water.?, it was with a tough rope all of these set IiiS' exquisite teeth on edge. But 
around bis body, by means of which, baffled and when Maud slowly said: ‘ It is shocking. 1 should 

biealhles.% Ik; wa.H pre.sently hauled to shore. ! like to thank young Mr Ashton, and to say — how 

Again lie tried, and, again, spent and Aveary, he | much I feel—how sorry ’- Sir Lucius, after a 

Avas drawn to land. Of Oeorge Ashton there Avas | Avcdl-expressed Avord or tw'o of consolation, went 

iKit a trace. I'he. scattered fragments of the boat ! with the best possible grace to the Avharf, and 

hud drifted far to leeward. Of the missing man i soon returned. 


! nolliing could be seen. 


‘ He cannot attend now, Maud,’said the baronet. 


Mt'anwhile the car-dri\’er, scrambling along the j ‘to you or to me. Poor felloAv ! We must give 
reef, had aided Willie to reach the linn land and i his sorroAv time to calm itself.—Here Ovven, 
Hat mad ; Avliile j\Iiss Stanhope, Avho had partly ! catch hold of the reins, my lad,’ he added more 
recovered from the chill and shock, was able to j briskly to the driver following at his heels. ‘And 
ask feebly Avliether ‘anything was Avrong—any ; you boys, jump in ! Lucky that the drive is 

one’-- She, did not finish the, sentence ; buta short ond,’ And off rolled the car through rain 

Sir Lucius, her cousin, completed it for lier. and mist towards the village. 

‘Come to grief?’ he .said in a tone that jarred j Maud Stanhope might not impo.ssibly have felt , 
on Hand’s more sensitive ear, but which yet ex- j indignant had she been aAvare that Avhen her 
pressed iiotluug but the serene indiflereuce of an urbane cousin assured her of Hugh’s inability or 
easy-going man of the world. ‘Well, yes; I’m unwillingness to speak Avith lier, Sir Lucius was 
afraid so. It is the owner of the pleasure-boat, draAA'ing on his imagination for the facts. The 
^ -- baronet had mingled Avitlx the groups on the 

‘What—that poor Ashton—Hugh’s father!’ landing-stage—for by this time there was quite 
exclaimed Mies Stanhope, raising herself in the a little croAvd upon tlie wharf, and had asked a 
car so as to gain a better vuew, through rain and I commonplace question or two—but to Hugh he 
scud, of the biistle on the quay. j had addressed never a word. 

^ TTllfril'a TilfnAV* -jr T _1 a V *_ __ — __ 


with grief and spent with toil, he lingered at 
Not dead ? mterrupted the girl, half incredu- the Avater’s edge, heedless of the rain, heedless too 
lously. ‘ Surely not dead—dead, and in trying to of more than one bruise received among the rocks, 
Bav<i Ais I And then, ^ the blank gaunt horror of or of the cut Avhich some ‘splinter of the pinnace 
the truth rose up before her, eha broke into a had inflicted on his right wrist, from which a 
passionatd fit of weeping. fe^ drops of blood were slowly trickling. Those 
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around him were not sparing of rough kindness ; 
but their well-meant words of comfort were 
scarcely heard. Still amidst the heavy rain and 
the dying sounds of the now receding thunder, 
Hugh Ashton continued to strain his 'eyes so as 
to scan Hie surface of the lake; and it Was with 
difficulty and after long delay that the friendly 
Welshmen who surrounded him were able to 
draw him away from the fatal spot^ promising 
that as soon as the storm should abate and a 
boat be brought round, a renewed search should 
’be undertaken for the body of George Ashton. 


TROPICAL LIFE AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENTS. 

To the popular imagination, the tropics combine 
all that is lavish in nature—stately forests, gor¬ 
geous flowers, brilliantly hued birds, and strange 
unknown animals of fleet foot and graceful form. 
In his interesting work entitled Tropical Nature 
(Loudon ; Macmillan & Co.), Mr Wallace points 
out another aspect in which the developments of 
tropical life are all-important, not so much on 
atecount of their strange and varied beauty, as on 
account of the many types of life which, extinct 
in the temperate, are now only to be found in the 
torrid zones. 

Favoured by climate, the forest is a promi¬ 
nent feature of the troi>ic8. ‘ There,’ Mr Wallace 
tells us, ‘ a weird gloom and a solemn silence 
prevail, which combine to produce a sense of the 
vast, the primeval, almost of the infinite. These 
virgin forests of the equator are a world in 
which man seems an intruder, and the great 
mass of vegetation overshadows and almost seems 
to oppress the earth.’ The first gcneml impres¬ 
sion of these mighty woods is uniformity; but 
when you look around more closely, it is the 
diversity which strikes you, for almost no two 
trees within your sight are the same. The giants 
of the forest, such as the mahogany, teak, ebony, 
sandal, and satin wood trees ore straight and 
stately, springing aloft into mid-air like the 
columns of a temple; some, as the silk-cotton 
trees, being girt around with buttresses of slabs, 
which radiate from the main trunk, and rise to 
various heights on the tree from six to thirty 
feet. Under the shade of these arboreal Titans, 
there rises a second forest of moderate-sized trees; 
and under these there is often a third under¬ 
growth of palms, tree-ferns, and gigantic herba¬ 
ceous ferns. 

Another feature of the equatorial forests is the 
variety and profusion of climbing-plants, with 
tough woody stems, which pass from tree to 
tree, twisting and twining around their trunks 
like the rigging of a ship. The flowers of these 
plants are often very beautiful In the shade 
however, they display neither leaf nor blossom, 
but twist on in huge serpentine coils till they 
reach the top of some tree, when with air and 
sunshine they burst at once into bloom and 
beauty. Palms are another special characteristic 
of the equatorial forests, and the natives put 
them to an infinite variety of uses. One of them, 
the Aretha Boccharifera, the sugar-palm of the 
Malays, is so productive of sugar that a Dutch 
chemist, Mr De Vry, who has studied the subject 
in Java, thinks it might be cultivated with 
advauta^ instead of the sugar-cane. 


Among flowering-plants, the ginger-worts and 
wild bananas are conspicuous from their large 
size, handsome foliage, and beautiful flowers. Tne 

E kntain, which is a larger variety of the banana, 
as been called ‘ The Glory of the Tropica’ This 

E lant is an annual, and produces an immense 
unch of fruit four or five feet long, containing 
nearly two hundred ]^antains, and weighing about 
a hundredweight. The plants grow very fclose 
together; and Humboldt considered that an acre 
planted with them would produce more food than 
an acre planted with any other kind of crop. 

Bamboos, which are a species of gigantic grass, 
are also typical plants of the tropical zone; and 
like the palms, their uses ore endless. The poste, 
walls, floors, roofs, and furniture of the houses in 
Lombok and Macassar are entirely made of them ; 
and a single joint of bamboo makes an excellent 
pot, in which rice, fish, and vegetables may be 
boiled to perfection. 

Mangroves, which grow between the tide-marks 
of coasts and estuaries, are also very characteristic 
of the tropics, as are also senuitive plants, which iii 
some places completely carpet the ground. Flowers, 
strange to say, are scarce amid these countless 
leagues of verdure, so scarce that you may travel a 
hundred miles and see nothing but the dense 
luxuriant varied greens of the great overshadowing 
woods, and then you may suddenly light upon 
some climbing liana which has struggled into air 
and sunshine, and is one vivid mass of gorgeous 
colour. As a rule, these forests are oppressively 
lonely and silent. There is no cheerfnl song of 
birds, no pleasant hum of insect life ; nothing 
breaks the silence except the doleful shrieks of 
the liowling-monkey, or the sudden crash of a 
tree falling to the ground; and yet animal life is 
very abundant; though the living denizens of the 
forest are widely scattered, and are very shy of 
man. Butterflies of great size and of the most gor¬ 
geous beauty abound. Mr Wallace sjiys ; ‘The first 
sight of the great blue Morj)hos flapping slowly 
along in the lorest-roacis near 1‘ara - of the large 
white and black semi-transjjarent Ideas floating 
airily about in the woods near Mulacxa, and of 
the golden-green Ornitbopteras sfiiling oil bird- 
like wing over the flowering shrubs which adorn 
the beach of the Ke and Am islands, can never 
be forgotten by any one with a feeling of admira¬ 
tion for the new and beautiful in nature.’ 

Bees, wasps, and ants are found in great nnm- 
bcTs, as also Leaf-insects, which so exactly resemble 
a leaf, that a stranger when shewn a guava brancli 
covered with them, supposes that he sees a branch 
actually clothed with green leaves. There are also 
wingless Stick-insects which are from eight inches 
to a foot long, and exactly resemble dead withered 
twigs. 

Of birds, three groups—the parrots, the pigeons, 
and the picarim (birds of the cuckoo and nombill 
type), give a special character to the ornithology 
of the equator. lizards are also very abundant, 
and littarally swarm everywhere; and snakes, 
although not quite so plentiful, are far too often 
found in the woods for the comfort of a nervous 
traveller. Green whip-snakes glide through the 
foliage at your side without disturbing a leaf; and 
one iieculiarly dangerous species, also green, Um 
motionless coiled up upon the foliage, ml in 
passing through the underwood you find with a 
start that y§ur face is within a few inches of tlie 
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lazy reptile. Pythons of moderate dimensionB are hadcward, pirouettijig or dancing off aa it were 
^very abundant; while one species, the great water- from place to place, or from one part of a tree to 
boa of South America, grows to forty feet long, pother, sometimes descending, at others ascend- 
aiid is able to seize and devour cattle alive.' ing.’ 

Frogs an(f toads abound, some of them of a bright It was long thought that hummir^-birds would 
blue colour; while others don a harlequin livery not live in confinement; and this idea is so far 
consisting of a red body and blue legs. correct, that although easily tamed, they will not 

Of the raammaUa, only one group, the monkeys, live long in captivity if fed only on sirup. If 
make themselves nrominent. In the momifags confined to this food they die in a month or two, 
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make themselves prominent. In the momifags confaneu to tfais looa tney aie in a montfa or two, 
and evenin<^s the woods resound with the fright- apparently starved; whereas if kept in a small 
ful howling of one species, which although a room the windows of which are covered with fine 
small creatW, is able, by means of a large thin net, so as to allow insects to enter, they may be 
bony ve&sel in the throat, into which air is forced, preserved for a considerable time in health and 
to make a noise louder than the roaring of a lion! fieauty. Their nests are veiy curious ; many of 
At all times they may be seen swinging by their them are cup-shaped and very small, sometimes no 
long arms from the branches, lifting small objects larger than the lialf of a walnut-shell; and they are 
from the ground with their powerful prehensile often beautifully decorated on the outside with 
tails ; or bounding from tree to tree at a KuncTfea lichens, so as exactly to resemble the branch, in the 
feet or more above the ground, as fast as a deer fork of which they are placed. They are formed 
can pass below. of cottony substances, and are lined inside with 

Bats ar^pecially and largely developed in the fibres as fine and soft as silk. The nests of other 
tropical zone, and one group, the ■ vampires, com- species are hammock-shaped, and are suspended to 
prises several blood-sucking species. Mr Wallace creepers ; the Pichincha humming-bird has been 
sjiys: ‘I was once bitten by one of these bats on known to attach its nest to a straw-rope hanging 
the toe, which was found bleeding in the morning in a shed ; their eggs are white, and they never 
from a small round Imle, from which the bleeding lay more than one or two. Once, when on the 
was not easily stopped.’ On another occasion, Amazon, Mr Wallace had a nest of young hum- 
whon his feet were carefully covered up, he was ming-birds brought to him, which he tried to feed 
bitten on the tip of the nose, only awaking to find on simp, supposing that they would be fed on 
j his fiice streaming with blood. The motion of honey by their parents. To his surprise however, 

I the creature’s wings ians the sleeper into a deeper they not only would not swallow the liquid, but 
' slumber, and then with its tongue, which has nearly choked themselves in their efforts to eject 
lioniy pa])illa3 at the end, it abrades the skin and it. He then caught some very small flies, and 
produces a small round hole. dropped one into the wide open mouth of the poor 

As an illustration of the luxuriant development little orphan humming-bird ; it closed instantly 
of tropical nature, and the changes and varietie.s vdth a satisfied gulp, and opened again for more, 
consequent upon natural selection, Mr Wallace The little creatures he found demanded fifteen or 
gives a detailed account of the family of the twenty flies each in succession before they were 
humming-birds. These beautiful little creatures are satisfied; and the process of feeding and fly- 
found only in America, and are almost exclusively catchiug together required so much time that he 
confined to the tropical zone. There are four was reluctantly compelled to abandon them to 
hundred different species, the largest about the their fate. 

size of a swallow, and the smallest scarcely larger In our cold clime we are not much accustomed 
than a hunible-b«e. They live upon honey, wdiich to admire beetles, and it is therefore with some 
they extract from flowers, but require" alsf) a siurprise that one reads that next to humming- 
certain proportiou of insect food. In Juan Fer- j birds they are the most brilliant ornaments of a 
nandez, the huiiuniug-birds, which belong to a | tropical lorest. They swarm on every fallen tree- 
Cbilian species, form a very good illustration in i trunk; they glow on every mass of foliage, shining 
the changes through which they have passed, of in the brightest and richest metallic hue.s, as it 
variation and natural selection, the factors in these myriads of many-coloured gems were glittering 
changes being abundance of food, and freedom in the hot sunshine. ‘ Green and spotted rose- 
ffom the competition of any rival species. chafers hum along the ground ; golden and green 

The tongue of the humming-bird is tubular and Buprestidm fly about in every direction ; long- 
retractile ; it is very long, and is capable of being horned Authribda? are disturbed at every step ; 
extended far beyond the beak, and rapidly drawn elegatjt little Longicorns circle about the drying 
back, so as to suck up honey from the nectaries of foliage ; while larger species fly slowly feom 
flowers and capture small insects. Seen in its branch to branch.’ 

familiar haunts poised on rapid wing in the vivid Spiders, scorpions, and centipedes also abound, 
sunlight, the humming-bird gleanns like a jewel Some of the spiders are very large, almost two 
w’ith the iridescent hues of the amethyst, the ruby, inches long,'and with legs six inches long when cx- 
and the sapphire ; but like the parrots of its native pauded. They sometimes kill birds, a fact which 
forests, the basis of its brilliant colouring is green ; was discredited until Mr Bates actually caught 
not a soft silky green, such as adorns the parrot’s one of these predatory creatures in the very 


neck and breast, but a bright dazzling metallic act of pouncing upon his victim. The meshes 
hue, W’hicli seems to reflect every varying gleam of of their large w'cb.s are composed of fibres as 
the sunshine. ^ .strong as silk, and as they weave them across the 

The flight of these little creatures is inconceiv- forest-paths, the traveller often finds them closing 
ahlv rapid. ‘ The^bird,’ Mr Wallace says, * may bo his way. The scorpions are as huge in their 
.said to live in the air—an element in which it way as the spiders, ^d a great deal more 
performs every kind of evolution with the greatest dangerous. One variety,* of a creen colour, is from 
ease, frequently rising perpendicularly, flying eight to ten inches long; it teequents the forest; ‘ 
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■while a smaller species haitnte houses and secretes 
itself under every box and board. The centipedes 
are also of immense size, and are very venomous. 
They seem fond of human society; for they not 
only burrow under the thatch of houses and 
ensconce themsel'^es in canoes, but take every 
possible opportunity of crawling into beds and 
secreting themselves under the pillows, rendering 
a thorough examination necessary before the weary 
traveller can retire to rest 

Numerous as these creatures are, a wound from 
them is very rare; the reverse bf the case being 
the rule with another pest of the tropical forests, 
the fire-ant. It not unfrequently happens that in 
forcing his way through the tangled brushwood, 
the inadvertent traveller strikes his head against 
some overhanging branch or raa.ss of fern and dis¬ 
lodges a fire-ant, which falls, let us suppose, upon 
his cheek; and the odds are that the next moment 
a cry of sudden agony is wrung from him, for he 
feels as if a red-hot iron were thrust through it. 
Fortunately, although the bite is terrible, it is not 
venomous, and the pain soon passes away ; unlike 
the bite of a larger species, the Ponera clavata, 
which causes intense pain and illness. From this 
it will be seen that these dense and gloomy thickets 
1 are not always the haunt of beautiful living things; 

I they are also the chosen home of creatures which 
are hideous and terrible. Sometimes in the hot 
! dreamy silent noon, Avhen not so much as the 
rustle of a wing breaks the silence, the wanderer 
in the jungle comes upon a slimy stagnant pool, 
with an alligator basking in the steaming water, to 
all appearance half asleep, but stealing wary glances 
at him all the time out of its green, half-shut, 
death-like eyes; or tripping over tlie coils of an 
unseen liana, he perhaps crashes headlong upon 
the astonish^ back ot an equally hideous but 
harmless lizard which is resting quietly among tluj 
foliage. These lizards are of all kinds and sizes 
and colours. The house lizards are gray or pale ash 
colour; the lizards that climb on walls and rocks 
are stone-coloured and nearly black ; the forest 
lizards are mottled with ashy gray, like the lichen- 
covered bark of a tree; and the large arboreal 
lizards are of a beautiful green colour. The 
flesh of one specie#, which is called the iguana, 
is in much request among South American 
gourmands, and is justly considered delicious. 
The dragons or flying lizards of India and 
the Malay Islands are considered by Mr Wallace 
to be the moat curious and interesting of living 
reptiles. They have wing-like membranes stretch¬ 
ing along each side of the body, by which they 
are enabled to pass through the air for a dis¬ 
tance of thirty feet at a time. In ‘ flying,’ they 
descend a little at first; but on nearing their 
destination, rise a little, so as to arrive at their 
journey’s end with head erect. They are very 
small, rarely more than two or three inches Jong 
including the tail; and when their thin mem¬ 
braneous wings are fully extended they resemble 
an insect much more than a reptile. 

As day wears to its close and the shadows of 
evening begin to purple over the woods, a strange 
nightly concert of frogs begins ; and the most 
remarkable of the American monkeys, the howler, 
nwkes the primeval forests discordant with his 
hideous din- This monkey, which is by no means 
Isge, is, as we have already hinted, enabled to 
prtmuce a tremendous booming sound, which can 


be compared only to the roaring of a lion or the 
bellowing pf a bull. This it continues for som# 
hours'; and then having finished its vespera to its 
own satisfaction, it recommences its orjsons when 
the first streak of dawn begins to gild the varied 
beauties of the jungle thickets. Then awake the 
restless lizards, which dart along the branches in 
gleams of golden light; the grass waves gently in 
the morning breeze over the gliding track of some 
early serpent; great flocks of parrots and macaws, 
intent on breakfast, fly off with harsh cries in the 
direction of some favourite fruit-trees, and settling 
down among the boughs, are lost to sight and 
sound ; the sun bursts forth in a gorgeous flood of 
radiance, which under the great trees is mellowed 
to a green and tender twilight; and a silence deep 
as death sinks down on the renewed glories of tho 
tropical forest. 

Mr Wallace dwells at some length upon the 
colours of animals, and the theories of heat and 
light ns producing colour, the colouis of plants, 
and the origin of the colour-sense and its sujjpased 
increase within historical periods. He then con¬ 
siders the relation of living things to their sur¬ 
roundings, shewing how locality modifies colour in 
birds and butterflies, and how insular plants and 
insects are related to eacli other. He then touches 
upon the rise and progress of modern views in 
relation to the antiquity of man, and finally con¬ 
siders the distribution of animals as indicating 
geographical changes. 


THE SILVER LEVER. | 

III.—COSTINUED. 

When George Glossop fouml himself in the road 
he gave way to the impulses of wrath which seized j 
him. It is only fair to admit that he had a right 
to feel aggrieved. He was not at all in a worldly 
sense a Lad match for the girl. He knew that he 
was better educated and better bred tbau nine- 
tenths of the trades-people of his native town ; and 
he himself was nearly if not quite a professional 
man. He did not think ill of his own character. 
Few people set him examples in that direction. 
Looking over what Ryder had said, it came to 
this ; ‘ I shall consult my daitghtcr, and shall then 
answer you. In the meantime you must'not see 
her.’ Why (!ould not Ryder have been content to 
say that ? Why need he go out of his way ’to 
in.sult a man w’ho at the very least came to pay 
the highest compliment in his power I It was 
wanton. It was sliameful. It was abominable. 

It was unendurable. And then the threat! Why 
a gentleman—even a Coventry boot-maker—would 
never have dreamed of using it. ‘ 1 shall rely 
upon your honour, Mr Glos-sop, not to hold any 
further comnwinication with iny daughter until 
I have made up my mind upon this question. 
You shall have my answer in such and such a 
time.’ That was the sort of formula which 
Glossop would have had employed ; and it would 
have served the purpose amply—in some cases. 
Not in his, because he had no honour to be relied 
on. In his reading of George Glossop’s character 
the father was right It is scarcely necessary to 
say that his treatment of George Glossc^ was in^ 
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some respects unkind and unwise. The threat 
]^hich Glossop so resented was really the only 
thing which would have kept him Way, and that 
Ryder knej? perfectly well. Perhaps the fact that 
it was certain to prove effective had something to 
do with George Qlossop’s anger at it. But be 
that as it may, this one thing is certain, that 
George Glossop walked home that night the 
eternal and implacable enemy of his sweetheart’s 
father. 

Ryder when he was left alone, stood in his^ 
doorway and listened to Glossop’s retreating foot¬ 
steps. Then he turned into the room and locked 
and bolted the door and called his daughter. She 
descended with her candle in her hand, and 
looked anxiously in her father’s grave face. He 
saw that she had made no alteration in her dress, 
and understood that she had expected this sum¬ 
mons. ^ 

‘ Como here, my darling,’ he said, and took her 
on his knee. Then looking into her eyes : * That 
young man has just been here to ask nie a ques¬ 
tion. Do you know what it was ?' 

She smiled a little and blushed a little and 
drooped her eyes, but made no verbal answer. 

‘You do ?’ he said with something like a sigh. 

‘ Well : he wants to marry you.’ 

There was no misreading the happy hashful 
light in her eye.s as she looked at him. She laid 
a hand upon his shoulder and rested her cheek 
upon it, nestling closer to him. 

‘ .My dear, you .are only a child yet,’ he went on, 
and there was ,a solemn passion in his tones which 
awed llie girl. ‘ I love you very de.arly. You 
know that 1 ’ 

Slie kissed him and nestled clo.ser still. 

‘ 1 ’ve led a liard ^life, and there have been 
things in. it which you don’t xlrcam of, thank 
Cud ! and I love you all the more for them, and 
I’m the more afraid for them, and all the more 
careful of your happiness. Now my darling, 

1 want you to be happy, and the only way 
for a woman to be hai)py is never to find any¬ 
thing to liate in the man she sets her heart on. 
Now 1 want to warn you, and 1 want to do it 
gently. I don’t like George Glossop. I’m afraid 
he’s not the man to make you happy. I shall 
never come between you, my pet, never. I shan’t 
put anything in the way of your marrying him. 
No ; not for a minute ; because if you thought I 
treated him unkindly, you’d get all the fonder 
of him. Now you needn’t say a word unle-ss you 
like. I’ve^ told him not to see you again ’— 
there tlic girl started up and looked at him im¬ 
ploringly—‘ until I’ve got your sftiswer.’ She 
smiled and blushed again, and her hand and head 
went back to her father’s shoulder. ‘Take time 
to think. Don’t marry a man you can’t esteem, 
my dear. Don’t marry him if you cau find one 
gram of distrust in your soul. Do you feel quite 
sure about him ? ’ 

For sole answer she put both arms about his 
neck and laid her ripe fresh cheek close to his 
grizeled sunburnt face. He breathed hard and 
long, Btifl^g a great sigh. * 


* My darling, you shall give me an answer when 
you like. You shall come to me and say; “Father, 
I love Geoige Glossop, and there's no otlier man 
in the world can make me happy ; ” and then I We 
done.’ 

She slowly took her arms away, and rose slowly 
from his knea He rose slowly too and looked 
down upon her with serious and pathetic tender¬ 
ness. She laid her hands upon the enormous 
shoulders which she could just reach to, and rested 
her cheek upon his breast. Her bosom heaved high, 
and her face was flushed and hot as he laid his 
hand upon it.‘ There was a tear upon the hot 
face too. 

‘ Father! ’ she whispered. 

‘ Yes, darling;’ and he bent his head to hers. 

‘I love George Glossop, and there’s no other 
man in the w'orld can make me happy.’ 

Then she looked at him with a sweet, shy, 
saucy triumph for one second, and then threw 
herself upon his great breast and cried there 
quietly. He put his arms about her gently; but 
he looked far, far away, over many miles and 
years, and his lips moved with soundless words. 

‘ A jealous God. Visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children. Even unto the third and 
fourth generation.’ 

By-and-byhe kissed her again, and said : ‘Good¬ 
night, darling, good-night.’ She answered his 
kiss and went away to her prayers ; only happy 
Love can know how happy; for we, w'hom Love 
made glad in bygone days, find memory dim. 

And the rough sinful Hercules below was on 
his knees upon the hearth, with his face hidden 
in his hands. And the agonised cry of his soul 
.seemed to full back to him unanswered from a 
pitiless heaven. 

IV. 

If Nature avere always kindly in her moods, she 
might have found it a qxiestion as to whether, 
having so mis-made Robert Ryder’s body, she 
should leave with him any capacity' for a love 
which should demand another love in turn. 
Perhaps after all, the holy' joys of it balanced 
the pain. I am sure of this, that if he had had 
a word in it he would have kept his love, returned 
or unretunied. Anyhow, it was there now, and 
had grown up in him so strongly that it was an 
actual part of him, no more to be rooted up, 
or overgroVvu or trampled out of life, than his 
own immortal soul might be. What blundering 
libeller of the human heart first set afloat the 
faith that love cannot live without jealousy ? 
Here at least was one heart in which jealousy had 
no place, and in which love made her natural 
home. There was the soul of a saint in this 
w’rithen and misshapen body. We pe such fools 
to the end of our days, that the limpid eyes of 
faithless Cressid look truer to us even than those 
orbs wherein the pure and unfaltering honour of 
Desdemona is quenched in tears. And so we love 
Cressid until we find her out, and we mourn for 
the Desdemona of our history until lif^ closes. It 
is the same with women on their side. For men 
are to women what women are to men—^the 
possible completion of a self-incompleteness. Only 
since men have been our poets mainly, we find 
readier examples among the women than on the 
male side. Here were spiritual Hyperion and 
Satyr, clothed each by some freak of Nature’s in 
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the wrong flesh garments. A sonl like Robert’s 
would have dignified and made beautiful a'face 
like Qlossop’s; and a soul like the auctioneer’s 
would have sunk the hunchback’s face to the 
degradation that the ugliness of its lines deserved. 

It jmevedlhe silent lover to the core.to know 
on what manner of man his cousin’s choice had 
fallen. They had been at school together, and 
Robert knew Glossop well. Torture was the 
latter’s hobby, his pet diversion. At school, the 
hunchback had been a general favourite; and the 
only thrashing he had ever received there came 
from George Glossop, who found himself one day 
suddenly and unexpectedly assaulted in the act of 
drowning a nest full of young birds. The avenger 
was poor little Bob Ryder, who cast himself upon 
the ^torturer with all the puny vigour he was 
master of, and received a hiding for his pains. 
George Glossop'received a hiding in return from a 
bigger fellow who beheld the fracas, and being 
already in Coventry in the body, was sent there in 
spirit by the whole school, who scorned him to a 
boy. 'These boyish memories were outlived with 
most of his old schoolfellows, and had been over¬ 
grown by later memories in Robert’s case. But 
the band of Fate came by and lifted up the newer 
growth, and brought the old to light once more. 

But howsoever much he might regret the 
marriage, he had no power to prevent it. Time 
went on, and the wedding-day came and went 
again, and his love was out of his life. Ah ! no. 
^e whom he loved was far away, but bis love 
was always for him, at once a sorrow and a 
solace, a comfort and a grief. But if George 
Glossop’s wife stood at a greater distance now 
than wie had ever done before, George Glossop 
came daily more intimately into his life, and grew 
by-and-by to be a veiy momentous figure there. 
It is a maxim in the country, none the less forcible 
because not enforced by law, that it is nobody’s 
business to have dealing with anybody outside 
the family, when anybody inside the family can 
do the business. Thus. If my female second- 
cousin marry a shoemaker, 1 am in honour bound 
to buy such footgear as I stand in need of, of my 
second-cousin’s husband. It was on this principle 
that George Ryder—Robert’s father and Sarah’s 
uncle—^acted in placing the whole management of 
his small property in Glossop’s hands. That the 
step was a wise one, nobody seemed to doubt. 
Outlay took to representing a return of at least 
two per cent, more, in this clever manager’s fingers, 
than it had ever represented in the hands of the 
slow-going but highly respectable old Coventry 
lawyer who had originally conducted Ryder’s 
affairs. Nobody knew until somewhat later on 
that George Glossop was living on Ryder’s capital, 
and bringing every quarter-day a cooked balance- 
sheet for his client’s examination. 

The slow process by which a wife lets fall 
thread by thread the golden dream of her love, 
is a painful thing to watch or to write about. To 
find her idol made of clay, and clay of the poorest 
kind, was not an easy thing to Mrs Glossop. Her 
husband, had he not been both brute and fool, 
might have kojit her worship until this day, and 
have been the hound he was at bottom all the 
while. For when a woman does once set her 
whole heart npon a man, it is as hard to persuade 
her that he is unworthy, as it is terrible when the 
persuasion is complete. The woman who loves 


lives in a house with tinted windows, and looks 
on the landscape of her lover’s life through staips 
whidi make oommonplace beautiful. But if he 
who was the lover shall himself come that way 
and wilfully break the windows, who* shall blame 
her if she find the landscape very bare and sterile I 
Ah, what a pitiful world it is! There is, no 
creature on God’s earth whose estate is so miser¬ 
able, whose heart is so empty of joy, so full of 
sorrow, who.se days are passed in so forlorn and 
lonely a perpetual grief, as hers—^the good, tender¬ 
hearted woman, whoso marriage has been a 
blunder. In faiiy life it is but a pretty parable. 
When Titania wakes she can laugh at Bottom the 
weaver, and Oberon’s generous arms are open to 
her. But when the gentle creature finds that 
asinine head beside her nightly on the pillow, 
and daily before her at the household board! 
When there is no Oberon to fly to, and no dream 
to woke from! Then that tragedy begins which 
makes up more than half of married life for a 
large section of human-kind. And if Bottom the 
weaver prove a combination,of ass and wolf! Ah, 
then let the world turn its Argus eyes aside, and 
be sorrowful in secret, lest even its tears of sym¬ 
pathy should wound. 

Whatever sorrows she had, and they were great 
and many, Sarah hid them from her father. To him 
she always shewed a face of tender and affectionate 
gaiety; and he on his side knew nothifig except 
that his son-in-law seemed to i)rosper greatly in 
worldly affairs. 

‘I am glad,’ ho Siiid one day, ‘that your 
husband is a careful man. 1 shall have a little 
to leave you; and though I shall have to leave 
it some day whether I will or not, I am glad to 
know that it won’t be squandered.’ 

He was living all alone in the old cottage now, 
doing bis own cooking and his own cleaning, aucl 
making his own bed, and generally keeping him¬ 
self like a hermit excejit irom his daughter and 
bis nephew. The woodon-iegged man whom lie 
called Bill Dean, and who, not being original in 
aliases, bad called himself Tom Bowling this past 
score of years and more, still lived opposite, and 
still waited for that partnerehij) of intere.st which 
Job Ryder had determined never to yield him. 
You will have observed that Bill Dean addressed 
Ryder os Rogers, which might have been either 
a slip of the tongue or the memory of an alias 
worn by Ryder. But since it was Job Ryiler who 
played the chief part in that tragedy of 1830 in 
the pass north of Tashkesen, it appears not 
improbable that he, like his opposite neighbour, 
had worn thal thin disguise. Since Job Ryder 
luvd returned to England in the year 1831, he had 
lived in the same cottage, and had never left it 
for a day. He had been driven into wild ways 
by an unprosperous love affair, and wild ways 
with Job Ryder meant ways that were wild in¬ 
deed. After'three years’ absence, he had returned, 
and found her who had jilted him repentant. 
He married on the little j>ortion his father had 
left him; and three years after marriage was a 
lonely man again, with a two-year-old girl upon 
his hands. That tiny creature he idolised, and it 
is not too much to say that she mode up in her 
own small person nineteen-twentieths of the world 
to him. He lived alone with her, and lived for 
her alone. Sometimes he had OTcat matrimonial 
dreams on Her account as she gre;v towards 
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uromanhood ; but we have seen already what they 
^ine to. The foundation they were built upon 
you may hove guessed by this time. Job Ryder 
was not a man to find either remorse or repent¬ 
ance easy Id him ; but it may be tnat he shrank 
from weighting h^ child with a treasure so ill- 
gotten as that we saw long since buried in the 
silence of the snow-clad Turkish hills. He -had 
so far repented that he had determined that no 
penny of that blood-bought treasure should ever 
be spent by him. Any determination of his was 
likely to be held fast, and he had kept this resolve 
80 far through more troubles than you can divine, 
and more temptations. 

It came to pass one day—for I cannot bring 
myself to say that it chanced—that he sat alone 
smoking, and fell into such a reverie that his 
]>ipo dropped from his lips and broke. Waking 
at the sound, he went to a cupboard to look foV 
a new pip^and reaching down a cigar-box in 
which he c^monly kept a number of short clays, 
noticed a book below it. It was a little book in 
a brown cover, less ^d-fashioned then than now, 
but old-fashioned even then. A volume of the 
plays of William Shakspeare, opening naturally, 
as well-worn books will do, at the title-page of 
the play of HamUt, Prince of Denmark. Job 
Ryder had not so much as thought of Hamlet 
for many a year now; but he lit his new pipe 
and sat down to read in the summer afternoon. 
He was a man of strong though untrained intel¬ 
lect, and the masterpiece of God’s masterpiece in 
the way of poetical humanity took hold upon 
him. Did any man ever read Shakspeare thought¬ 
fully without finding something in his pages which 
reflected some new light upon his own life, either 
of thought or action i If so, I am not that man, 
nor was Job Ryder. He read on until he came 
to that scene wherein the guilty king communes 
with himself, and sets before his own soul that 
terrible riddle which has confronted all successful 
villains sooner or lAter since the world began: 
‘Can one be pardoned and retain the oflence?’ 
Job Ryder dropped the book upon his knees. 
What are years and miles to Fancy ? He was 
back over all the years ; one mental footstep con¬ 
sumed every foot of the way, and he lay perdu 
with four others in a fissure in those hoary Balkan 
rocks with the intense silence of the frozen night 
Binging in his ears like a sea. He heard the far- 
off. song again, and heard it come nearer, and saw 
the slow procession pace the winding pass towards 
the cruel death that waited in his hand. In his 
hand. For whatsoever share the others had in it, 
it was he who devised and led and ordered. At 
a word from him the procession would have passed 
unharmed. He called to mind now how for a 
second he had thought to let it go, telling his 
comrades that this ■was not the baud he waited 
for, and then declaring afterwards that he had 
changed his purpose. He remembered how transi- 
toiy that touch of mercy was. Memory’s hand 
traced the whole deadly scene again for him. The 
slaughter—the flight hcross the hill—the horses 
craslxing unburdened along the valley—the labour 
by the sullen pool in the snow-lit night. Memory 
carried him to many a scene beyond that, and 
he reviewed his life as though it had been 
another’s.' 

What softening influence was pn him now ? 
What doubts perplexed his mind ? There was no 


fear for himself among all those doubts, for he had 
long since made up a most terrible mind with 
regard to his own fate. This man was another 
Prometheus, though an unholy one, and had no 
dread of Jove, The casuist’s que.stion which had 
hit him. so hard, never occurred to him in relation 
to himself. It was his child of whom he thought. 
He knew that the unused gold had been a ban 
to him, and the stern old text was in his mind 
again ; ‘ Visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, even unto the third and fourth genera¬ 
tion.’ Would the ban descend to her with the 
gold? There was no one left now to whom to 
make restitution, and the gold itself was stolen 
before it fell into his hands. He had only spoiled 
the spoiler. 

It was inevitable that when the only tender, 
influence about him departed from his life, he 
should grow sterner than he had been in its 
constant presence. But now the gentle feel¬ 
ings his daughter had inspired within him came 
back upon him in full force, and his inwards 
yearned after the child, and he glowed and melted 
at the thought of her, and he rose to his feet 
resolved against earth and heaven- Whatever he 
could give her to make life smootli, she should 
have. Fate lay beyond control, but money was 
after all a power, and was at least one of the many 
ways to happiness. And it would do good in her 
hands, for she was as charitable as the sun. 

‘And as Llive!’ he exclaimed, bringing one 
heavy hand down upon the other, ‘ she shall have 
it every penny, and spend and spare with the best 
of them.’ 

One second later, whilst he still towered there, 
with his eyes glowing and his heart aflame, a rap 
came at the door, and before he could move to 
open it, George Glossop entered. 

Since Glossop’s marriage with Ids daughter, 
Ryder, having surrendered opposition, had ex¬ 
tended to him, for his wife’s sake, such rough 
courtesies as were m him to offer to any creature 
for whom he had not a cordial liking. Except for 
his daughter and her hunchbacked cousin, there 
had been no man or woman in the world for years 
who possessed the power to stir him to any sem¬ 
blance of friendship. No such power lay in 
George Glossop; but the father would not be on 
evil terms with his daughter’s husband; and so, 
though Glossop slipped into the room just then 
no more cheerfully than snow falling on June 
roses, he welcomed him, and bade him be seated. 
The day was warm, but Glossop was pale and 
cold, so cold that Ryder dropped his hand in 
Burpri.se, and so pale that he concluded at once 
on some misfortune. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he asked, his thoughts 
flying to his daughter. 

‘Nothing,’ answered Glossop with his well- 
practised smile. ‘ Why V 

‘ Look at yourself in the glass, man,’ said Ryder, 
‘and don’t wonder at my asking why.’ 

Glossop looked at himrelf in the glaas, and saniled 
again, and arranged his neck-tie, and ran his 
fingers through his hair. ‘Well,* he said, turning 
round, ‘I do look rather so-so, I must admit 
Sometliing the matter with the heart, I think; and 
besides that I’ve overwalked mysdt Will you 
give me a cup of tea, Mr Ryder ?’ 

In answer, Ryder set a kettle upon the hearth, 
which was never fireless, winter or summer, a&er 
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the generous midland fashion, and spread the 
| , table-cloth, and set forth bread and butter and 
cold meat, with cutlery and crockery-ware for, 
twa ‘ How’s Sarah ?' he asked, whilst he moved 
about • 

‘ Remarkably well,’ said Glossop ; ‘ and growing 
lovelier every day, I do believe.’ 


* My hand shook,’ answered Olcwsop, in a shaky 
voice. ‘I poured out more than I meant 
take.’ 

* Odd I didn’t notice that last night now,’ said 
Ryder carelessly, as he took up the’ brandy and 
held it to the light ‘They’ve sent me brown 
brandy this time instead of pale. No. Yours is 


‘ I don’t,’ said Ryder, with some return of his pale enough.’ 
common gruffaess. *I’ve watered it,’ said Glossop in so natural and 

Glossop made no answer, but took up the little calm a voice that it surprised himself, 
volume of Shakspeare and turned its leaves over. ‘ Ah, of course,’ returned Ryder, and set the 
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Ryder sat down and poured out the tea, and 
they made the meal together in almost unbroken 
silence. 

A more observant man than Job Ryder could 
not have failed to notice that there was something 
on his son-in-law’s mind, which, w'hatsoever it 
might he, was grievous to he borne. It would 


kettle on the fire. 

They sat in silence for a time, Glossop’s heart 
beating like a sledge-hammer all the time, until 
he feared that the sound must positively be 
audible. He took another gulp at the brandy 
and steadied himself. ‘1 came down here, Mr 
Ryder, to say that I think of making something 


have been obvious to anybody who had watched of a change in my position.’ 


him, that he was keeping very strict and strenu¬ 
ous watch over himself, and that he suflered from 
some profound agitation. This agitation positively 
shook him at times, and once communicated siicn 
a tremor to the table that Ryder looked up and 
exclaimed : ‘ Why, good heavens, man ! you ’re 
sickening for a fever. Here; let me look at 
your tongue. Your wrist Tongue’s all right; 
out the pulse is wretched. Take a glass of 
brandy, and when you get home, see a doctor 
at once.’ 

His anxiety for his daughter made him anxious 
even for George Glossop. If he had known how 
low George Glossop had fallen in his daughter’s 
knowledge and esteem, he w'ould have thrashed 
George there and then within an inch of his 
life, and have gone to Coventry straightway and 
brought Mrs Glossop back with him. But know¬ 
ing his child’s faithful and affectionate heart, and 
believing that nothing material had occurred to 
disillusionise her, he was solicitous of his son-in- 
law’s well-being. He set the brandy bottle upon 
the table together with two glasses and a little jug 
of cold water, and with the simple observation, 
‘I take mine hot,’ walked out into the back- 
garden towards the well to replenish the kettle 
which he carried in his hand. Glossop looked 
around and rose. His wliite face grew whiter 
as he seized the bottle, and with an unsteady 
hand uncorked it and poured out nearly a 
tumberful of the spirit Then he whipped 
a phial from his pocket, and with shaking 
fingers drew the stopper and poured the phial’s 
contents into the bottle. He returned the phial 
to his pocket and shook the bottle, so that the 
two liquids within it mixed thoroughly. Then 


‘Ah?’ Rj’der answered with hisses upon the 
kettle, and questioning with evidently languid 
interest. 

‘ A gentleman in London;' a Mr Watson, wushes 
to enter into partnership. You won’t mind ray 
asking you to stay at niy place for a week with 
Sarah while I am gone to town to arrange matters. 

It will be very advantageous to me to have a 
man with money like Watson at my back. I can 
extend operations considerably then. lie proposes 
to put iio lesis a sum tlian two thousand pounds 
into the business. I bid for a high sum, a higher 
sura than that; but I wouldn’t take le.ss.' 

‘ I’m very glad to liear it, George,’ said Ryder. 
‘You’re a very good man of business, and if 
you ’re careful, yon ’ll get on.’ 

‘Oh, I shall get on, I have no doubt,’ said 
Glossop. ‘ But about Sarah ? ’ 

‘ She shall come and stay with me,’ said Ryder, 
with a plejisant smile ; and he thought within 
himself that it would be a revival of old times. 

Then they talked about the new bnsinoss 
arrangement; and by-and-b/the kettle gave tokens 
of boiling, and Ryder, grown quite genial at the 
prospect of a week’s visit from his daughter, j 
brewed his punch, smiling ; .and then sat with his I 
hand round the tumbler, and one huge Ic" thrown j 
comfortably over the other, and looked at the 
hissing kettle and the glowing little fire witli a 
sense of home upon him to ivhich he had long 
been a stranger. 

‘ Well, George,’ he said, ‘here’s luck to the new 
partnership,’ as he took a draught from his 
tumbler. ‘ Queer taste,’ he said, moving his lips 
doubtfully. ‘Kettle’s getting rusty, I’m afraid. 

I mu.st set up a new one.’ Then he filled and lit 


he took a gulp at tbe neat spirit in the tumbler, his pipe, and sat looking at the fire with smiling 
and wiped the cold perspiration from his fore- eyes. 

head. • All this time he heard the leisurely George Glossop’s heart still heat tumultuously; 
creaking of the windlass of the w'ell. He could hut there was a sense of triumph in its tlirobbing 
hear now the splash of the water as Ryder caught now. Ryder drowsed for a minute or two, then 
the bucket and filled the kettle. And now he woke up anain. 


the bucket and filled the kettle. And now he 
could hear the heavy step returning. He looked 
at himself in the mirror, and by a severe effort 
wrenched his troubled features smooth. Then he 
sat down with the little volume of Shakspeare in 
his hands, pressing its back against the table, so 
that Ryder might not see Jiow his hands shook. 

‘You’ve helped yourself,’ said Ryder, as he 
re-entered. ‘ That’s right. And,’ he added with 
« rough chuckle, regarding the bottle, ‘you’ve 
dipped your beak in pretty freely, I can sec.’ 


woke up again. 

‘No more hot water out ot you, old kettle,’ ha 
said; and poured out more brandy and drank it 
neat. His lips moved doubtfully again. ‘ Isn’t 
there something odd about this liquor, George ? ’ 

‘No,’ said Glossop, tasting the contents of his 
own glass. ‘ Nothing.’ 

Ryder looked back at the fire. Tbn^t wild and 
stubborn soul of his was calmer, and in softer 
mood than it 1/ad ever been since the first lines of 
core and sin had marked his forehead.* He half- 
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dreamed. He was back beyond sin and sotrow, 
a«d bis gray-baired mother laid a hand upon bis 
head. Then he came a little forward into time, 
and rambled with his sweetheart in the lanes 
about ShotteH before she jilted him. The dream 
deepened, and his dead wile and living child were 
together with him, both in the spring*tide of their 
beauty, aa never child and mother were outside 
the land of dreams. Then the dream slipped and 
faded into the great hollow of unconscious sleep ; 
and he sat with his chin upon his breast and his 
arms hanging lax by his side. 

George Glossop rose, stealthily and silently, and 
regarded him, pausing awhile in thought. Sud¬ 
denly he took the tray which lay upon the table 
and dropped it on the floor, with a loud crash like 
the sound of a gong. The sleeper gave no sign. 
Glossop drew nearer and laid his hand upon the 
sleeping man’s watch-chain—a slender silver chain, 
nearly worm through with long use; and drew 
the watch mhn the pocket in which it lay. He 
touched the spring and the body of the watch flew 
open, and there Qeorg% Glossop saw this—inscribed 
within the case: 


Au. % 

///^^ ^ 

, ^ Ecut 4 fa 

\T 


He pushed the fea-tablc so near to the sleeping 
fifTure that he could rest the watcli upon it without 
detachin" it from the chain, and drawing forth a 
note-book, essayed to copy the inscription. His 
haste was so nervous that his copy was illegible. 
He saw tliis, ami tried again ; but Ids hand ^look 
as if with a palsy, and he groaned aloud. A step 
sounded in the still evening air upon the road, 
and Glossop seized the watch, and with one 
vigorous twist, broke it from the slender chain 
that bound it. Tlie sleeping man made no motion, 
and the step in the lane u’ent by. ? 

‘ I might have saved myself the trouble of cram¬ 
ming him with that story about the partnership,’ 
said Glossop to himself an hour after, as he strode 
through the twilight road towards Warwick. 

* He ll miss the watch now when he wakes.’ 

Arrived at Warwick, he posted a letter, and then 
took train for London, where he betook himself to 
a small hotel. In the gray light of morning, he 
was at the docks, and went aboard a steamer 
bound for Alexandria, but chartered to call first 
at Amsterdam and Ostend, and Marseilles and 
Malta, and altogether to make a twelvemonth’s 
voyage of the whole journey with loadings and 
unloadings at each port. Once in his cabin, he 
spread upon his bed tire largest .lyap of Turkey 
to be ha» at that time for money, and with Job 


Eydei's silver lever-watch in one hand, ^ 
search. The door of his cabin opened; uhand 
was laid upon hk shoulder, and a voice said: 
'‘You are my prisoner.' 

PIKE-DAMP. 

Within a short time of each other, two lamentable 
colliery disasters occurred in different parts of 
Great Britain, differing only in the extent of the 
destruction of human life and property involved, 
and to a very slight degree in the actual and 
immediate cause of the catastrophe. Both at the 
King’s Pit near Wigan, and at the Blantyre 
Colliery, Lanarkshire, a violent explosion of fire¬ 
damp occurred ; caused in the first case, it is be¬ 
lieved, by the firing of the gm by a shot; and in 
the second instance % the ignition of the gas by the 
no less dangerous ‘naked light.' Both colheries 
were known to be ‘ fiery,’ and both seem to hare 
been worked on an approved system of precaution 
against disaster; yet each M’as visited by a fear¬ 
ful calamity, the total results of which put in the 
sha<le all previous occurrences of the kind. 

Without attempting to apportion any blame 
to anybody connected with the pits in question, 
we propose to consider, as carefully as the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject permits, how 
far a repetition of such disasters may be guarded 
against in the future, by a closer attention to 
natiu-al circumstances, which have hitherto been 
neglected in the framing of even the most 
stringent colliery regulations. We refer to the 
condition of the atmosphere, and its effect on the 
gas-prodilcing powers of coal. 

The existence of gas in certain kinds of coal 
cannot be prevented; and the emission of this 
gas in regular and stated quantities is a well- 
known fact. Whether we take the case of the 
Wigan or the Blantyre explosion, we shall find 
in both instances that the working of the colliery 
had gone on in safety for months or yeare, 
exactly as it was proceeding when the outbreak 
took place. Occasionally, if not regularly, the 
firing of shots or the use of naked lights had 
been practised without any danger, till suddenly, 
such a combination of circumstances arises, that 
a store of gas is fired by a chance shot or a 
particular light. 

The obvious answer is, that the rule which pro¬ 
hibits naked lights from being used or shots hred 
while the men are in the mine, shall under no 
circumstances be broken. Experience too sadly 
shews that strictness prevails for a time, but laxity 
gradually follows immunity from accident; and 
unless the men can be made to believe that there 
is some more than ordinary chance of danger, 
they are with difficulty prevented from running 
the risks which the firing of a shot or the tem¬ 
porary opening of a lamp entails. 

We are led to these reflections by the fact that 
both the explosions were accompanied by the 
sajue atnjospljeric conditions. On the day of 
the Blantyre explosion the barometer stood at 29 
inches in the south-west of Scotland, and it had 
suddenly fallen to that point from 30’2 inches, at 
which it stood on the previous Friday morning. 
On Friday evening, little more than forty-eight 
hours before the explosion, the barometer marked 
an inch higher than it did at the time of thb. 
catastrophe. This record shewed an enormous 
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diminution in the pressure of the atmosphere, and 
it is probable that the sudden removal of the 
jHossure which had previously existed, and which 
had been abnormally high, favoured the escape of 
gas, which, passing off in more than usually large 
volumes, was ignited by a chance li^ht. If the 
lig ht had not been tiiere, no such explosion could 
have •oeouxsedi But on the other hand, if the gas 
there, there would have,been no 
idte presence of the light., 

meteorolo^cal conditions attended 
catastrophe. On the morning of the 
explosion, the barometer stood as low as j29'4, or 
-over an inch lower than it had marked three days 

^^*^e e^ct of a relief of pressure in the atmo¬ 
sphere may be observed in the case of street draimi, 
which invariably emit their noisome odoure when 
air is in that state which is indicated by a low 
barometer. This fact is popularly regarded as a 
symptom of approaching rain, and it is a natural 
result of the same cause which allows the oolumu 
of mercuiy to fall in the tube of the barometer. 
The question to be considered is, whether the same 
effects may not follow in the case of the gas gene¬ 
rated in seams of coal; whether the diminished 
pressure is not favourable to the escape of this gas, 
and even probably to its production I 

The question is an important one. As we have 
seen, tne circumstances of the w’eather in the 
period immediately preceding each explosion point; 
to a connection between the state of the air and the 
condition of gas in coal-mines; and if this con¬ 
nection can really be established, we shall have 
advanced further towards the attainment of that 
great object, safety to our colliers, than by the 
filing of the most stringent regulations, the 
infringement of which by a single foolhardy or 
ignorant lad may bring himdrcds of bis fellow- 
creatures to death, or to injury and fearful suffer¬ 
ing and sorrow. 

The issue of a warning notice to every collier as 
he descends into the pit that there is special danger 
in the mine to-day, as ascertained by the state of the 
barometer, might entirely prevent the chance of 
an explosion, which the issue of general instruc¬ 
tions to avoid that danger (a past experience and 
immunity from accidents have shewn him to be 
only problematical) has hitherto failed to do. 

The theory which we have thus set forth is 
supported by the fact, that coal-gas will not ex¬ 
plode, nor even ignite, unless mixed with a certain 
proportion of atmospheric air. While pent up in 
the seams of coal, the gas is harmless. It is only 
when liberated and mixed with the air that it is a 
source of danger; and it is the extreme diminution 
of the atmospheric pressure which, by liberating 
the gas in excessive quantities, enables this admix¬ 
ture to take place on a large scale. The colliers 
in ‘ fiery' mines are accustomed to partial explo¬ 
sions of gas; one of the witnesses who gave an 
account of the Blanlvre disaster stated thht he 
heard the noise of the explosion, but did not 
think anything of it, believing it was one of the 
ordinary results of a ‘ shot’ 

Colonel J. I), Shakespear, B.A., an authority on 
such matters, in a letter to the Times gives tlie 
following details of the nature of ‘fire-damp’ 
as produced by coal, and when diluted with 
various proportions of air. At least three-fourths 
of the composition of this gas, called by the miners 


‘fire-damp,’ is, ho says, ‘carburettod hydrogen, 
which accounts for its lightncis in comparison 
with air and its nccumul^on upwards; the re¬ 
maining one-fourth is composed of other gases in 
varied proportions. It is therefore ah uncertain 
compound. When nnmixed wIBj air, or mixed in 
such woportions as, sav, throe of gas to one of .air, 
it will n<hf explode, but product's drowsiness m 
snffoeatiei^ tmd puts out the fiame ol^ a lamp for 
want of oxygmn When fire-damp is diluted with 
from fifteen to thirty times its volume of air, it 
causes the flame of a lamp to enlarge, and to 
appear as surroonded by a blue envelope, fn 
this state it flickers or boms rathmr than explodes. 
When, however, the atmosphere in a imne becomes 
in the proportion of about of ak to ms of 
/(rc'damp, then the danger is extreme, for the 
mixture is then explosive in the highest d^pee. 
From the foregoing, it will he seen that it is 
not fire-damp alone which produces, such dire 
calamities, but rather fire-damp rend<red danger¬ 
ously explosive on becoming mixed with air in 
certain proportions. Perfect ^munity, then, from 
accidents requires that the explosive mixture shall 
never be made.’ 

That the ‘dangerous’ point in the proportion of 
gas to air is the more readily reached when the 
atmospheric pressure is slight than when it is 
great, is from the above figures shewn to be verj- 
probable ; and it must be resnembered that the 
deeper down into the earth ivo descend, the more 
intense is the normal pressure of the air. In a 
mine like the King’s I'it at T’emberton, which is 
about two tbousand fee t deep, the increase of j»rcs- 
sure would be such th;it wlicn ilie barometer f-tood 
at thirty inches at the sui-l'uce, it would mark about 
tbirly-two at the bottom of the pit. A sud lon 
d<‘crcase. in this pressure is thercfoic very probaldy 
followed by more extensive liberation of fire-d;uni> 
than if the mean pressure and the consequent 
normal repressive power wore more. 

It is therefore inipossilde to Uiki* precaufions 
by which ‘the explosive mixture shall nevei- he 
made ? ’ and there are other ways than by the 
niinei-’s light that the explosive compound may 
be fired. Many mines, fbr instance, arc vent¬ 
ilated by meaiis of largo furnaces placed at 
the bottom of the up-cicst shaft, the current 
caused by the air nece.s.saiy to feed them being 
used to ventilate tbo mine; these very funiaces, 
the object of which is to create a means of carry¬ 
ing olf the foul air and ga-ses, may themsedves 
set lire lo the explosive comj)ouud and become 
the cause of widespread disaster. Towards the 
adoption of means for attempting to overcome 
the diflieulty of preventing such catastrophes, we 
offer two suggestions. First, that the question of 
the connection which jmmd facie exists between 
the state of the atmosphere and the emission of 
fire-damp should be fully inve.stigated by com¬ 
petent scientific authorities. Second, tnat an 
attempt should be made to carry off the fire¬ 
damp by means of special ventilators. One or more 
special ventilating tubes or lK>re.s should bo worked 
down directly into the centre of the seam—after 
the manner of the anti-spontaneous-combustion 
tu^a used for hayricks -at a distance from the 
point where the seam is being worked. Tliese 
bores should be quite distinct from the working 
and ventilating shafts of the pit. Up these tuto^ 
which need be only of small dimensions,, the gas 
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might jiOBsibly he pumped by a special apparatus, 
owt would probably ascend naturally, instead of 
being allowed to find its way at will into the main 
workings of4jie pit. 

So long as miners continue to use lucifer 
matches and naked lights, they will cany danger 
with 'them wherever they go undergrotmd; aud 
as long as idiots require to be fired there wiR be 
danger to a greater or less d^free. The unlocki^ 
of a Davydan^ nmy spread disaster abound. It 
is therefore to he hop^ that the lights quastion 
may be sooner or later decided by the intrtwuction 
of the dectric light, which being independent of 
oxygen, may he burned in a vacuum; or might he 
introduced into the Davy-lamp itsdf. We com¬ 
mend the idea to miui^-engineers, and others who 
are directly interested in underground labour. 


RHYM^ FROM THE PRISON CELL. 
Among prisonfers condemned to confinement there 
prevails an extraordinary rage for scribbling on 
the door or walla Of their ceU; the practice 
apparently being a relief to the feeUngg. A scrap 
of pencil which is somehow secreted, a strong pin, 
or the point of a tool allowed in the cell for work, 
is employed for the purpose. What is remarkable 
in these scrawls is the attempt at versification and 
rhyme. Circumstances enable us to give a few 
examples, beginning with the following: 

Cheer up, boys, 
down with sorrow 
Ilecf to day and 
Soopc to morrow 

Keep up your heart 

And do not fret nor 

Don’t give in to sorrow 

For to day 1 will work I 

With all my might 1 

And then go homo to morow 

Cheer up llarber me lad 
Jjftt Time not give you pain 
Wc shall walk d(»wn Charles St again 
In spite of Jiuffles and all his men. 

Out 25 of December, 0 Christmas 
On that day I will boo 
loose 

for to have my 
Bnnloaf, rum and goose 

The' writer of the last was evidently at a loss 
w'here to place the rhyming word. But the next 
example shews greater dilliculty still, for the poor 
fellow, though having rhyme in his head, had no 
idea of verse: 

Ther is 3 things that greevo my mind, 
is leavoing the wnfo, the kid, and old people Behind, 
With the nelp of God we will never be in it again. 

The above examples are specimens of the way 
in which prisoners of the rudest type*endeavour to 
unburden theinaelves in song ; but even occasion¬ 
ally among this class pne is found who aims at 
something higher. A stray piece of paper, or 
more commonly the slate left in the cell for teach¬ 
ing purposes, is used for these more ambitious 
attempts. The two following examples are the 
productions of a young man whose life and ex¬ 
perience have been of the lowest kind. Sprung 
ttom Irish peasantry, his boyhood,, was spent in 
the slums Glasgow, where his natural sluuqiness 


was trained for tricks of dishonesty, and his 
strength and pluck for the prize-fighting ring. 

M champion of the * light-weights,’ Pat K_ 

ntyne was famous in such sporting circles, and he 
was not less known under other names amongst 
low betting-men and thieves. Instruction in wie 
three Rs had scarcely ever fallen to his lot; but 
thanks to a long sentence for felony, he was 
enabled to from the teaching whum prison-^ 
life offers, and his fine-looMng bring 

evidently stocked wxfft ahnndriioe of brains, hu 
edncational progreu was rmd and* most mtfe- 
fectoiy. All Ms ritempfe eom^iadlion were 
in verse, and out of his zramerotu :%hts the foib 
lowing are selectionB. The first was evidently 
I>rompted by the birds that frequented the window¬ 
sills of the prison for the crumbs which prisoners 

E laced there for that purpose, and as this particn- 
ir jail is rituated in the counriy, fhe feathered 
visitors are varied and numerous. 

Hark pretty warbler on my window rill 
The soft Bummer breezes with sweet music thou fill. 
How mellow thy voice, how enchanting thy tune, 
Art thou bidding adieu to lovely June. 

Thine eyes are-brightly shining with modest bliss 
Hast thou come to cheer my loneliness. 

Since nature hath spread her soft mantle of neen 
Thou would’st have me to join in the golden dream 
K this be thy message dear warbler fly 
To the greenwood and mimic thy lady love’s cry 
lieave me in oblivion to wander alone 
The greenwood’s thy palace, then away to thy 
home, 

Yet beware little friend and ne’er be too fast 
There are snares in the greenwood for thee ever 
cast, 

And like inc if thou trifle with what instinct hath 
taught 

Then pretty warbler thou too may be caught 
And locked in a prison and left there to sigh - 
1 For the days of thy freedom for ever gone by, 

Then away jiretty bird. Oh would I were thee 
Or at least that my heart from all guile was as free. 
Away to the mountains where wild flowers bloom 
Away little warbler and drink their i)erfume. 

It is there where the golden streams gently glide 
In dazzling beauty down the purple hill-side 
Like emblem chains they ripple and flow 
Birdie .' dear birdie I pray thee to go 
Thy pleasures sweet warbler I would I could sharo 
But alas master Robin behold what’s out there 
Strong iron bars and walls dark and high 
The thought brings the tear gushing into my ej&, 
And look at these bolts on this strong iron door 
Away little warbler in liberty soar 
From this picture of darkness at once take thy 
wing 

For 1 master Robin must sorrow within. 

The above is copied just as it was written. The 
reader will see that there is scarcely any attempt 
at punctuation, and only one or two mistakes m 
grammar—the spelling excellent. Here ie a 
second flight— 

Oh Death! Oh Death when shalt thou cease 
To feed the hungry grave? 

‘ When Time, when Time comes to an end 
I’ll stop my rolling wave. 

But until then,—nor young, nor old, 

King, beggar, slave, nor free 
Without a moment’s warning 
All must come unto me. 

The mother weeps in sorrow, 

Imploring me to spare 
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Her darling boy, her only child. 

/ cannot intOTere. 

I am a faithful messenger, 

So with my mighty rod 
I strike my victim. “ Spirit! 

Appear before thy God ! ” ’ 

An Irishman of a diflfercnt stamp to the writer 
of the above, but of drunken habits, scribbled the 
following on some scraps of paper. His nature 
seemed soured by domestic troubles; yet his 
qnenilous disposition betrayed marks of tender 
^ling, and a better home-life appears to have 
lingered in his memory. Thu.? he thinks of his 
wife, who left him in consequence of his vicious 
habits: 

Since she first gave her love to me, 

My wishes was her law; 

In the many changes of this life 
She shared both great and small. 

Though changes often came to me. 

Sent by a hand divine, 

She bore them nobly for my sake. 

Hid this Irish girl of mine.’ 

The following doggerel of the same writer betrays 
bitter class-feeling, which one may venture to hope 
is not very common : 

I hate the artificiality 
Of what you call good society— 

Its polished Hypocriscs, 

Its gililed Meauness, 

Its unmeasurable Falsehood, 

Its smiling Hate.—Give me 
An honest, hard, working man 
Who sjjeaks his mind truthfully, 

Without caring whether he 

Please j'ou or not. His 

Friendship above all you that | 

Is rich and deceitful. I 


When blessed with Freedom, we are w'ont to say: 
‘ How vary quick the time does pass away I * 

But here, alas ! within these four bare walls, 

The weary time upon one’s patience pjills. 

Each minute seems an hour, each hour a day. 

Each month a year, ere it has passed away. 

As day by day goes by, I never cease 
To watch the age of Father Time increase; 

In case his age should anyhow evatie me, 

I wont to work—this Calendar I made me, 

So that I could, as time went slowly by, 

See each month horn, and likewise see it die. 

• ••«•••« 

I hope that my successor, unlike me, 

Will, ere two years have passed, be once more 
Free!! 

The next occupant of the cell and position 
followed up the above by writing under the head 
of ‘ Tuesday' os follows : 

My predecessor here, on Monday mom 
In flowing verse bewails his fate forfurn; 

Shews how ho welcomes each new dtiy, and sighs 
To think of weary hours before it dies. 

Thus Nature prompts—as <&ch recurring thought 
With scenes of home, and lovin" friend.? i-s fraught; 
And Pri-s’ucrs here from so(;ial joys debarred, 

Not Uius to feel, will each one find it hard. 

Still let us strive the present to subdue. 

And look fi-ir forwards to an ampler view. 

When to the world we shall with joy return. 
Finding our hearts, long solitary, burn 
With tire more bright, and with a purer fiaiue 
To light us to a new and houe-st Lame. 

And now let my sucees.sor in the cell, 

Ponder my words, and on niy precept dwvd!, 

T.ake down the Calendar, and select the day 
Whereon to pen to new El«* his lay. 


— ..- The Calendar lunvever, ba.s never been completed 

Is rich and deceitful. jn the way suggested.—The next one to occupy the 

As a rule, prisoners are very hopeful. Gloomy f f practical turn of ruind, 

and depressing as prison-life is, yet the (.^n. j who thought it useles.s to woo the . hl^es ; but he 
versation and w'liting of the unfortunate imnates i to the (..alendar texts pf Scripture for every 

are coloured with expre-ssions of hope. Out of iIbe selection \va.s appropriate 
the many written pieces, the following is the only I ^and Bcasons, and boj-e ample testimony 
one that suggests a feeling of ho])ele 8 sne 5 .s: j judgment and sound commoii'scnsc. 

O” o i Ilf' i» f tiri rirv nViSJ rra L'n/'urf 4i»^ 


ne that suggests a feeling of ho])ele 8 sne 5 .s: good judgment and sound commoii'scnsc. 

or> a I ii.terc.sting perhaps to know that the 

Alas, what am I, in what state ? majority of the writers are of Irish race. Few 

A lonely corpse bereft of .all heart — Englishmen iii liilge in this pastime, and wdien 

An empty shadow, lost, unfortunake they make any literary attempt, they generally 

To die M now my only part. produce something in prose. The selections 

Foes tp my welfare, lot your envy rest; 1 ],^ j-eadcr witne.s 3 to the fact that 

]^r no wish for grandeur m mo now you II find. there is much misused talent to be found in 
The horrers of this silent place and mw.ard pams general idea of the re.^.pectublc public 

YourSTs’and desires will soon be crowned. V- 

And you, my friend, who stUl hold me dear, I agin typo, 01 t he rulhan so ol( on pictured m 

Bethink you when all good fortune and character periodicals. Isothmg i.s lurtlicr from 

is gone, fhe truth. A jail is a little world in itself. It is 

It is as well’ to end my sorrow's here. true there are many ruffians there, and so there 

_ - , are in every rank of life ; but there arc also many 

two following Hf®®® suggest the general there with good education and mental endowmients, 

irit of hopefulness. They are the composition j^nd not a lew also who are gifted with some talent, 
young men whoso antecedents were very but ignorant and neglected, and wlio, under happier 
fferent from those already referred to. They circumstances, might have been not only rcspcct- 
sre clerks of fair education, whom fast-Jife able members of ,society but also benefactors of 
d betting especially, caused to fall The writer their kind. Tlie touching regrets contained in 
the first piece having been intrusted with the Gray’s well-known are peculiarly appropriate 
re of some of the prison books, ingeniously con- to many an occupant of a felon’s cell. 


18 gone. 

It is as well to end my sorrows here. 

The two following pieces suggest the general 
imirit of hopefulness. They are the composition 
of young men whoso antecedents were very 
different from those already referred to. They 
were clerks of fair education, whom fast-Jife 
and betting especially, caused to falL The writer 
of the first piece having been intrusted with the 
osre of some of the prison books, ingeniously con¬ 
trived a Calendar for his own use in the cell, and 
evidentlv intended to illustrate it with composi- 
t^ns of his own ; but it’seems that in this matter 
he did not get beyond ‘Monday.’ Under that day 
ire hAve the following: 
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AN EMIGRANT IN CALIFORNIA. 

A GENTLEMAN who has passcd many years in the 
United States, sends us the following cautionary 
words to tliose who contemplate emigrating to the 
Far West. 

‘ I purpose in this brief paper to give the 
result of an experience of more tlian a quarter 
of a ocutury in the Far We.st of America, and to 
explain to what classc.s and under what circum¬ 
stances the seeking of a new home there, may be 
advantageous or the contrary, and shew” the mis¬ 
apprehension that exists as to California being 
ndaptod to all and every class of emigrants. In 
the first place, to the well-educated and well-bred 
young man with liigh as])iration.s, it is peculiarly 
unsuited, unless be goes there under an engage¬ 
ment to some good house of business. For such 
to go in search of emitloyment the venture is risky 
in tlie extreme. Clerkships with anything like a 
tiecent salary it fs almost impossilde to obtain ; 
and those of a lower grade, which are sometimes 
obtainable in the country, are nothing more or less 
tlian .shojimen’s places, poorly remunerated, and 
wish more working hours than those of mechanics 
or labourei'S. 

If such a man as I have mentioned is possessed 
of capital, and is shrew’d ami cautious enough not 
to invest iu anything before he has had thorough 
experience in business matters there, he. may, by 
the purchase of lots and other bond fide invest- 
meuts, in course of time realise a good fortune; 
hut for the impecunious man there is nothing 
between him and want hut hard and often menial 
labour. Many cases of such the writer could enu¬ 
merate, and the history of one is the history 
ol very many of the young men who have arrived 
in San Francisco xvith high hopes, little or no 
money, and wdth possibly a few introductions ; 
which as a rule are of no value. Indeed if not 
hacked with capital, strong commercial, political, 
or family interest, they generally result in dis¬ 
appointment. The fact is the Aunsricans have 
no I)atience Hvith those who wait^ for something 
to “ turn up." Their idea is; it you cannot get 


a clerk’s position, take a porter’s; if you cannot 
get that, take to wood-chopping, coal-shovelling, or 
anything, till a better chance offers, and which, 
to an intelligent steady man, is pretty sure to 
j come sooner or later. But a very few weeks of 
j inaction—of waiting for something to “ turn up,’’ 

I conveys the idea that the man is a loafer. 

I ‘The immigrant of the class named, whether 
' he has introductions or not, is pretty sure to have 
I made acquaintances among his fellow-passengers, 
some of whom may have friends iu San Francisco. 
Soon after landing, he meets with one or the 
other at the bars or saloons, w’hich are alike fre¬ 
quented by governors, judges, lawyers, merchants, 
storekeepers, and clerks. This or that saloon 
becomes his frequent resort. He has failed to find 
work for which from hi.s education and training 
I he is suited. Time passes, till he gets to his 
j “ bottom dollar.” In some cases ho may receive 
I remittances from home, hut these are merely 
I temporary helps, and soon cease. With empty 
i purse he now hangs about the saloons or bars, 
to be treated by a chance acquaintance, from 
whom occasionally he borrows a trifle, or rather 
accepts under the name of a loan what he will 
never probably repay ; for soon all energy is gone 
and all sense of shame lost. Long before this, he 
has been called (behind his back) a loafer; now 
still lower in the social scale, he is termed (and 
i often to his face) a hummer. The former means 
j merely a man of leisure, or a lazy fellow, hut not 
I necessarily without money. The latter means 
; literally one who xvithout work lives on what he 
i can pick up from the ea<5y good-nature of others ; 

I it would be profanation to call it charity. 

‘ I was one night at the Occidental Hotel intro¬ 
duced to an English gentleman of between sixty 
and seventy years of age, who had just arrived 
by the Panama steamer. A stroll down the two 
! principal streets was suggested. At the comer 
j of Commercial ajid Montpmeiy Streets, a man 
! came out of a saloon aud followed us, and as soon 
I as we were a few doors farther on, touched me * 
on the shoulder, and asked for the “ loan" of • 
half a dollar. “ You can come to-morrow at 

.. 
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nine o’clock and do some copyiim for me, ami I { been made in California; and one Scotch centle- 
will deduct this halt-dollor," wai the reply ho i »>«» 
got. 


Yful u,:uu^. kiiowlcdgo acmiired groat wealth. A few 

1 uT. others are rcsnectiudv wcdl olF; but,nearly all 

‘ Retracing onr steps shortly afterwanls, the .same wealthy magnates from Great Britain' are 

man came out of the same saloon ngaiii, this time hnmhlest 

followed by-a gentleman well known ti» the friend I of life by shrewdrie.s.s, industry, and steadi- 

with whom we w'ere walking. “1 ’m h;ick of the j jjggg^ Three of the Bonanza proprietors are Irish. 

sight of that confirmed bummer Charley -, j Another ycotchman, woitli at least two million 

■who seems to be alw'a}'.s waiting to bo treated by dollars, made his first nionev, it is said, by 
some one, and mostly half-corned,” said he. planting a field of onions, whicli netted him forty 

‘The old r'ontleinan sprang after the bummer, thousand dollars. All he has made since has 


a dead-fuiut. It was his father, wlio.se sole 
object in coming to California was to find this 
son, who for two years had never written 


but lends his money ou good security. Two 
others whom I could name are engineers by trade, 
and formerly worked for days’ wages in Cali¬ 
fornia. Another examjile is that of an Irishman 


from very shame, but who bad too much false } who was long eng.aged a.? a shopman,-In London, 

« « »• »*H l • » U 1 ... _I 4 . . .1 ___ Mt 4.— l.g- 


nuu; auu ,iu s ixuy. .ux a. information from stock broking and mining 

but bad it not been lor tliat, he would have shared j c,jj,<totners, tliey made shrewd purchase.s of stocks, 
the fate of many another. j i,jive been (as lias been iiln-ady noted in this 

‘Some there are, on the other h.and, of such : ./(iarim/) successful beyond any earllily precedent. 

strong will and high principle that they will meet; I)- P- wa-s first a dravinau in .'^im 

with no <lifticu!ty they may not Imnourablv over- Francisco, then a porter in. .n wholesale liotisi', 
come. The eldest .son of a peer, led, in the early in whidi latter In- remained tilJ he owned it 
I day.? of California, to extend his lour in the States income is now something 

across the plains to the extreme We.st, found him- 1 , , , , . , . , 

, self m Sankrancisco with veiy little cash on hand, 1 
lus expenses Laving outrun lus calculations. He : allowed him tu grow up in idlenes.-., i.s not ashaim-d 
went to the only banker there then (IS.oO) to dmw' ‘ of hard field or fore.st work for wages, when ner.e.x- 
abill. He was a stranger to the resident paitTier, sity eonij|)els, us are also many of the Fngli.^li 
W’ho was also new to tlie business, .and re'[nire<l the and Scoleli young in<*u (.f gamtoel !Uitei'<-<ii,nts 
consul’s guarantee. To the con.sul ho ivas also a who havo tried their iortune in Caliloniiii. One 
' stranger; and too proud to hmiible himself to ease is wort li relating. A bo jk-keeper i.'i one ol_ 

ask a favour, he gave the banker a draft to colle. t ^ \ ,T’ n 

T, , f . , , ,, , - two tliuiisand five hundred <lullar.s a vear, tine.w nt> 

m England, and wont to work on the avharf, goM. He had 

shovelling coals lor several hours a day; uml thus li\ed up to his ini'.Miue, mid hud but. 

defrayed his expense.s until a-Ivices of the payment pup. money lefi on hi.s arrival. He ii.id the hi,di- 

of his draft were received, wlien he bade adieu to ; est introduction-, and reeoiunmiidation.s, with per- 

his fellow'-labourers and went lii.s w’ay. | son.al actju.ainlanei.s in oxeelh.-nt jmsiiinUH dc inuis 

* A distressing case wa.s that of a former Ciintain ■ of forwarding his views. For nearly two month-: 


I w’ho was also new to tlie business, and re'[nire<l the 
j con.sul’8 guarantee. To the con.sul ho Avas also a 
'! stranger; and too proud to hmiible himself to 
ask a favour, he gave the banker a draft to c(.dha t 
in England, and went to work on the Avharf, 
shovelling coals for several hour.s a day ; uml thus 
defrayed his expense.s until a-Ivices of the payment 
of his draft were received, rvlien he bade adieu to 
his fellmv-labourers and went bis way. 

! ‘A distressing case was that of a former Captain 
j in one of the crack dragoon rogimenlH. lie sold 


in one of the crack drag-on rogimenls. He sold : "'a’’ L; di.sapp.-arcd ; 

out and repaired to the land of gold, where he tor two lUiys, 

bought land and cult., ate. t. llo d,.! .veil , 

while high prices ruled , but wlien potatoes came j^fijiager of one of the, largest business(!.s in tliec.itv, 
down from tiyeuty and thirty cents a j.oun.1 to .vvith a salary of four thousand doliar-s a year or 
one or two cents or less, and the prices of oilier ; more. When his money ran short, he had’bomglit 
iiroducts fell in a similar manner, lit* f..ll too ; ' a avorking-suit and gone to wttod-chopping for 
debts accumulated; all was sold. Health and ' wages in tlie Redwoods; came to town lor a day 
spirit sank ; and the last I saw of him he was i or two occasionally only, and then went luick to 
a waiter at the dinner-table of a river steamer; ! work, until a vacancy occurred for which lie wa.s 
too weakly now for hard physical work ; loo I eligible ; and now he is in a still higher position, 
proud to beg or borrow, but not too jiroud to I with proportionately largijr salary, 
do even menial work to Ijc independent of others, j ‘ It is a singular fact that of the four Anglo- 
And here it is well to remark that of five British! American banks—the Anglo-California Bank, 
ex-atmj officers, two captains and three lieutc-1 London and San Francisco Iknki Bank of British 
Hants that the writer has been acquainted with,! Columbia, an<l Bank of Briti.sh North America - 
not one' has done the least good, blit they liave : in San Francisco, the first tliree are managed by 
been and are yet, or were some three years ago, ! Americans, and only the la.st-nanted by an English- 
in the humblest circumstances, literally irom baud ' man, although almost all the caiiital invested 
to mouth. i in them i.s Several English and Sitotcdi 

‘ It is of course true that immense fortune.^ have I clerks hold subonlinate positions, but 4witb little 
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hope of ever realising a corapetenoy. Certainly if 
I tljpy do, it must be by some outside operations, 
j ‘ The immigrants who are pretty sure to do well 
are: First,, men with ca])ital the interest of j 
which sutticds to keeji them comfortably till by 
exjjerience they acquire a knowledge of how to 
invei*t their money safely and profitably; and this 
requires time and judgment. Second, first-class 
mechanics. A second-rate workman has but a slim 
cliance of success in his trade. A first-rate man 
may be months before be gets a job, and should j 
have means to keep him ; for there seetus a siugu- j 
lar objection to new faces, which is only overcome j 
by the great demand for labour which^ sometimes j 
occurs in the spring of the year. VVdicn such a | 
workman shews what he is made of, he will never j 
bo out of a job. But the second-rate workman ■ 
will have to turn to sometliing else, if he has the j 
adaptaliility, and resolves to do any good for 
himself. % 

‘A jewelli# from Birmingham, one of the 
“Cariboo victims,” os they were called, walked j 
the streets of San Francisco in search of work for ■ 
six weary inontlis. At last one day he looked | 
in at the principal manufacturer’s, who having 
seen liirn so often call, said : “ Well, we are pretty 
busy ; I'll give you a week’s work at two and 
a half a <iay [ten shillings]. Come Monday | 
morning.” The following Saturday, on going up | 
to be j/aid. ho osked: “Will you be able to give' 
me work on Itlonday, sir / “ 0 yes; come to your ! 

bench,” said the prineij>al as he put thirty dollars ' 
down before him. Tlie man looked .surprised. ! 
“1 can’t ill fairness ])ay you loss tlian the best j 
men in the simp get,” rejoined the master, who ; 
liail just given liini double wliat he had engaged ; 
liim for. When this ni.-in, sonie months after- j 
M’ards, wanted to leave on a visit to England, his ' 
employer r ti-ed his wages, first to .si.x and then j 
to sevfUi dollars a day as an iiulueeiucnt to him i 
to stay. In a word, an American will pay aj 
man what he is re.ilty worth r.ithe.r than lose i 
liiui : and an extra diver workman if t-teady, is’ 
certain of eventual'.siicc.e.ss. Farmers with capital i 
cnougli to .stand the loss of a crop when a drought J 
comes, which is every few years, are jiretty sure i 
of sui'ei ss. d'he lu.'Xt year’s grain-crop will recoup ’ 
him liis loss ; but woe betide the unlucky man : 
without, means to weallier the had ye.ar, who gets i 
bi'hindliand and has to borrow iiumey at exorbitant: 
interest ! English or Scotch female servants if' 
proiierly qualified are in great demand, and can i 
save from three to four ])ouiids a month if care¬ 
ful ; but it must be remembered that tlunigh j 
wagoH are higher than elsewliere in the world, j 
the work is heavy. The majority of employers ; 
kee]) only one servant. Two or three female; 
servants at mo.st ani 1‘ound in houses in which j 
in Jhigland it would be thought necessary to 
cmy)loy five or six. Kitchen-maids, under-lunise- 
uuiids, and parlour-maids are to he* found, but! 
ill very few residences. This arises from the { 
fact that, as a rule, Americans do not require ■ 
half the attendance tlie English do ; but never- I 
thelesa there is enough house-cleaning and washing | 
to give plenty of occupation and but little time for ! 
rest from sunrise till bedtime. j 

‘ h’arm-lalioiirer.-, w'e are told bv emigration' 
agents, are in great demand ; but since the surface I 
mines have become scarcer and scaycer, there are ; 
so many i»en seeking work that it is often hard ! 


to find employment except in harvesting-time, 
when if a man shews himself able and smart, he 
stands a good chance of getting a permanent job ; 
and after a time may, if steady, become a farmer 
himself, and do w'ell.’ 
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CnAM’KK III.—m THE ‘ KOYAL CAM WHAN.’ 

Wales, like Switzerland and most other pictu¬ 
resque regions easy of acc4ss, can boast of good 
hotels, and of these the Royal Cambrian, built by 
a speculative company of confiding shareholders 
and adventurous directors, was undoubtedly one 
of the bigge.st. The stately structure, overbuilt if 
undermanned, may or may not have returned a 
.satisfactory dividend for the capital sunk in its 
construction. But at auyrate it contained hand¬ 
some suites of rooms at the disposal of guests 
with long purses, and of these one of the hand¬ 
somest was that occupied by, according to the 
hotel books, ‘ The lion. (Dowager) Lady liurpent 
and party.’ The family group consists of the 
Dowager herself, of Sir Lucius her son, of the 
younger bretlireu Edgar and Willie, and of her 
niece Maud Stanhope. A grand comeliness, or a 
comely grandeur, yet belongs, despite the touch 
of Time, to the niaje.stic Lady Larpent. A fine 
woman she had been pronounced when fresh from 
boardiiig-scliool; and such, in the autumn of her 
days, she still i.s, large, well-dressed, and with an 
expre.ssion of imperious good-nature. An English 
crowd, waiting in cager-eyed expectancy for the 
first glimpse of a coming Empress or Archduchess, 
would have been certain to raise the cry of 
‘ Here slie is ! ’ on catching sight of Ludy Larpent, 
so exactly diil her mien and bearing chime in with 
the po])ular idea of an exulted personage. And 
yet Sophia Larpent—she had had a Royal Higli- 
*ne.s.s, but of a sailly distant date, as sponsor at 
her splendid cliri.slening—could not claim to have 
been born in the purple, miles.s it were the purple 
of newly made riches. Her father had come to 
Loudon with the legendary three-halfpence jing¬ 
ling in a pocket of his threadbare corduroys, had 
swe))t out the traditional shop, and had died as 
wealthy a man as an East India director of the 
good old tinu‘, when fortunes were yet to be made 
out of John (.'ompauy’.s tawny subjects, had a right 
to bo. He had married late” in life, and his only 
child had reaped the full benelit of his hoards. 
Her name, with sundry star-s after it, figured 
among those of the holders ol India stock. She 
had consoK too, and scriji and mines and lands, 
and Loudon lumse.s and church tithes—all judi¬ 
cious invostmeuts of lier pupa’s choosing. 

Thougli pro.speroii.s, Joseph Larpent had scarcely 
been hap]ty ; a yellow-visagod, grizzled old Nabob, 
with a gnawing Nemesis oi a liver to remind him 
of his gainful years at Cliowriiigh.ee. But be was 
proud too in lii.s nay, and humble as his birth 
liad been, cherished that ancestor-worship which 
is sometiiiies strongest in self-made men. There 
had really been a Cromwelliuu Joseph Larpent, 
ilujor in Harrison’s Rod Regiment, and maltster 
anil brewer when Charles II. sent hack the 
veteran (.^oiuinonwcaltU officers to civil life, and 
his descendant had no notion of permitting 
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his hard-won cash to regild ariother patronymic. 
‘Sophia,' he had been wont to say, in moments 
of rare confidence over the mahogany, ‘shall 
marry a sprig of nobility; and, moreover, he shall 
take her name, and arms too, or my Christian 
name isn’t Joseph. The Larpents are as good a 
stock as any of your highflyers, and I ’ll not have 
them burked, I can tell you that, Brown!' 

‘ No, no. Of course nut. Yours is an old family,’ 
discreet Mr Brown would reply, as he revelled 
in the velvet sinoothnes.s of the costly claret; 
and no compliment could have gone more direct 
to the Nabob’s heart. He w.%s a man of his word ; 
for when his daughter married the brother and 
heir-presumptive of Lord I’enrith, he insisted that 
the bridegroom should assume the bride’s naine. 
Royal letters-patent, duly advertised in tlx* 
Londm Ga::cttc, empowered the Honourable Wil¬ 
fred Ponsonby Beville to become a Lari>ent. Tlix 
Honourable Wilfred had learned by sharp e.xpcri- 
euce the W'orth of money, and for the sake of a 
safe income, was willing to barter his three silver 
scallops of crusading memory for the heraldic red 
lion rampant gules, and ale-cask proper, on a bond 
azure, and field or, which the Earl Marshal’s 
learned college had assigned to tiie house of 
Larpent. 

Wilfred Larpent ne Beville was but a feeble 
and vacuous spendthrift, through whose tremulous 
fingers moucy leaked like water through a sieve. 
He had spent his modest fortune—thre(i times 
over, so ill-natured clubmen averred—had worn 
out the patience not merely of the Baron his 
brother, but of the much euduriiig Jews, ami 
would have been in jail had he not been M.P. for 
Bullbur}% the family scat in parliament. A liriiper 
aristocratic mollusc did nut haunt the Pall-Mall 
pavement than this same Wilfred ; but there was 
the sparkle of a probable coronet encircling his 
bankrupt brows. 

‘ I '11 take him up and make a man of him ! ’ 
boastful Joseph Larpent had declared. And 
Joseph was as usual as good as his word. The 
Honourable Wilfred was ‘taken uji;’ lifted, that i.s 
on the soaring wings of wealth above the. sordid 
sphere of dependence on coarse money-lenders and 
reliance on the mercy of wrathful tailors, lie had 
pocket-money. Sovereigns still dribbled through 
his bc-iinged fingers. His wife’s large means wiue 
of course as strictly tied up as ever was horse in a 
stable. There was a Cornish e.state, small, but 
small only W’hcn compared to tiie much larger 
property of Lord Penrith. This had been Jo.sei)h’s 
purchase, and Joseph’s present to his daughter on 
the wedding-day. And there wa.s a great .«uni in 
government securities, rigidly .settled too. V(jry 
shrewd solicitors and the soimdest of conveyancers 
had drawn those settlements. Tlie result was u 
success; and Sophia Larpent was practically the 
mistress of goods, gear, and husband. 

On the strengtli of this marriage, of his M.P.- 
ship, and of his brotherhoo<l-e,'C]»ectant to a peer 
of England, the government of the day mmle 
Wilfred Larpent a baronet. Ho did not covet 
such distinction as a Bloody Hand in liis new 
escutcheon could impart. Those who' are chroni¬ 
cled in the Peerage proper seldom care much for 
that odd order of hereditary knighthood the first 
promotions to which King James sold for a thou¬ 
sand pounds apiece. 

But the East India Director did care very much 


indeed about a baronetcy for his son-in-law. He 
had asked for it, dunned for it, bargained for it, 
selling two votes—for he too was in parliament, 
MP. for Bribechester—to the Patronag.c Secretary 
for the ‘Sir’ to be prefixed to WilVred’.s name. 
He ordered his daughter’s husband to accept it. 
Did it not make tliat daughter ‘ My lady ’ at once, 
without waiting for the demise of Lord Penrith, 
though he was full twenty years older than his 
brother; and was not the sound, to the Nabob’s 
eais, a dulcet one ? So Sir Wilfred lived and 
died, leaving three sous and a rich widow; but 
.Tosc'ph Larj)ent’a eyes clo.scd grudgingly on the 
poinji.s of this \vorld without having seen his 
Soj)lua a peeress. She never could be a peeress 
now; but it was quite on the cards, as the saying 
is, and more than on the cards, that Sir Lucius 
her eldest son should become. Lord Penrith, 

Sir Lucius was one of those geutlemou un¬ 
attached who (^nnot accux’atcly becalbd bachelors, 
and yet who fail to carry out the pejuxlar concep¬ 
tion of a widower. Yet wa.s he a widower. He 
had been married. Thera* had been a young 
Lady Larpent, but the poor thing'.s tenure of 
wedded life .and of lier titular rank had been 
very brief indeed. She had been a young lady 
from Staley bridge, an heiress, it is true, to a large. 
pros]>ective fortune acquired by means of cotton 
twist, but with no actual money, no constitution 
worth speaking of, and the minimum of health 
mid good looks. The poor little frightened thing 
had died in Jess than a year after iii:r wediling- 
day, and there was Sir Lucius, free again, but 
not a whit the wealthier for lii.s mercenary mar¬ 
riage, 

‘It wa.s a madcap bnsine.s.s, and has had a .sad 
fiui.sh to it,’ said tlie Dowager, referring, u-s wa-s 
natural, to the tiny shipwreck that had so lately 
occurred. 

‘Boys will be boy.s, you know, mother.’ said 
Sir Lucius, shrugging up lu.s .shoulders, ‘it was 
awfully ra.sh and that. But of course the boat¬ 
man was mostly to blame.’ 

‘What a shame, Lucius! Ifc .saved niy life, 
poor old ch.'ipl’ blurted out impulsive Willie, 

‘ and lost his own in doing it.’ 

‘And as lor hi.s good-nature in letting us have 

the boat’ . Edgar began ; but his brother cut 

shoit his remon.strance, by saying languidly : 
‘There’s a sort of good-nature tliat does mischief, 
and this is a specimen of it. It was clearij'-.thc 
man’s duty to prevent your going out alone on 
such a day; and it is lucky that the freak did 
not co.st you much more dearly than it lia.s done. 

1 should .say a ten-pound note’- 

‘ Cousin Lucius! ’ said IMiss Stanhope with a 
flush of indign.aut crimson, ‘ you re.ally seem to rate 
Willie’s life and mine and the life that was lost 
at a very low value; to .say nothing of the pinnace, 
perhaps those brave men’^s only property. I am 
sure that my uncle’- 

‘Never mind him ju.st now, Maud,’ said the 
Dowager in her decidotl way. ‘I can pay my 
debts, and do what is right without troubling my 
lord to loo.scn his purse-.striiigs. And if 1 find 
this young—what do you cull him—Hugh some¬ 
thing '! ’ 

‘Ashton, Hugh Ashton !’ answercil both the boys 
together. 

‘ If 1 find If ugh Ashton,’ pursued Lady Larpent, 
‘only half the pheonix that you young people 
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make him out to be, I’ll not be eatisfied with his mother and cousin, to be conversationally 

i jiving him money—on a rather more liberal scale, pleasing, but with less of success than usually 
. hope, than Lucius has recommended—-but see_ attended his efforts. Women seldom like a cynic ; 
if I cannqt help him to a better livelihood than and the baronet’s recent remarks and tone of 
he can make by hiring out pleasure-boats. It is callous frivolity had jarred with whatever was 
a treat now and then, in this brazen pushing age, best and brightest in Maud’s girl-nature. He was 
to ohance upon modest merit.’ ber cousin, and she was disposed to like him as 

Sir Lucius raised his shoulders a very little a cousin ; but somehow she always thought more 
with a deprecatory air. ‘ This young Ashton’s kindly of him when far away than when he was 
merit,’ he &aid snecringly,‘is not likely long to present What was there in common between 
retain the charm of modesty, if you all combine her fresh young mind and the careless philosophy 
to turn his head by making him out a hero, of this prematurely jaded worldling, whose theory 
Pluck and the readiness to risk a wet jacket, are of life seemed to exclude all but the basest or 


‘You are a cynic, Lucius, and seldom run the cisinj^^ her son’s hearinfj and behaviour. It has 
risk of spoiling any one with praise,’ rejoined j been mentioned that Sir Lucius had been to her a 
Lady Larpent, rising as she spoke. ‘ Do you mean ! source of trouble. When at Eton, he had contrived 
to stav anf* enjoy j’our cigar in the inn garden; | to get deeper into debt—so his experienced tutor 
or will you fiive your escort to Maud and myself averred—than any of the gilded youth of Britain 
as far a.s the boatman’s cottage? It is quite line concerning whose schoolliabilitie.s the llev. Henry 
again, and we can wirik.’ Holyshade knew anything. So at Oxford. So in 

‘I am quite at your diiiijwsal, mother,’ replied London, until his resolute mother put a stop 
the baronet .smoothly, as he caressed his mous- to the broadcast sowing of wild oats on the metro- 
tache. ‘ I did not come <lown to Wales of course politiui pavement. Tradesmen had been paid, 
to cultivate my own society; and 1 shall be money-lenders compounded with, and young Sir 
delighted to lie' allowed to accompany you and Lucius sent abroad on a grand tour that lasted 
ray cousin anywhere you please; unless indeed three years. He had come back improved in a 
you are for climbing one of those big purjile certain degree, and when he married the little 
mountains with the unpronounceahle. names, in i Staleybridge heiress, high hopes were entertained 
which case I .‘-hould jilead for mercy.’ of his future. Her early death was perhaps a 

Tin; Dowager looked pleased, tirst, and then a greater blow to the Dowager than to her son. 
shadow as of distrust crossed Ikt comely couu- ! The Dowager did not quite fathom her son’s 
teiiaiicc. I’erliaps the baronet had not been .so ! character, uud tlicre W'ere times when she hoped 
dutiful or alfectionatc a .son that his filial atten- that she might never gain a thorough insight 

tioiiK should be received with entire confidence into its arcana. That a young man should be 

by his ohservant jiareut. extravagant was deplorable of course, but not 

‘ He wants money from me,’ so thought Lady unexampled. Sir Willred, the lather, had been 
].ar|)cnt, ‘ or be would not have (;ome down here \ extravag.aiit; but then all his faults had been 
to Join us. And he fancied that he had vexed ■ those of weakness, and his redeeming iinpulses 
me just now, or he u*ould have preferred tobacco j fiuccidly good. The faults of Sir Luciu.s the 

and his own thoughts to a stroll in my, or even | son were those of strength. He got his ])enny- 

in Maud's cumpanV'. Iwisli’.- " vvorth for liis penny, a barter not so common 


in Maud's compant'. Iwisli’.- worth for liis penny, a barter not so common 

But she checked the tiuin of thought, no plea- as it sounds; and if be Jiad any redeeming 
saut one, as it seemed ; and Sir Lucius, on lii-s injpulses, they were uukTiown to his nearest 
best beliavioiir, us his mother inwaixlly remarked, kindred. Something, though perliaps not much, 
madt! (uie of llie ])arty that presently .set off for might be urged on behalf of Sir Lucius. liis was 
Hugh the boatmau’s cottage. a puzzling position. He W'as a baronet—which 

I take to be the diminutive of a baron—without 
. , . > i the smallest scrap of a baronj' wherewith to main- 

CHArxEU IV.- -Hucius VI.SITOR.S. j jjyjjym.g of tije visored helmet, the collar 

’I’lierc are households and households; families | of SS, the hereditary Sirship, and the Bed Hand 
in whic.h the old-fasliioued rule of loyal reverence j of Ulster. He would most likely be a peer of 
for fiitlier and mother yet prevails"; arul others the realm, but not certainly .'^o. And he had 
of tljc. modern American type, where the son is no claim in any case, save to the bare coronet 
Sir Oracle and the daughter Tuniuiiiiti, and the uud the sterile robes of the hereditary legislator, 
old folks sadly overcrowed and sorely chickpecked, Old Jjord Penrith could do what he liked with 
vield precedence to the young. Sophia, Lady the ^Neville propezir. Very few lords can do 
Larpent, was adapted both l»y nature and circunz- as much. He however, had the power of willing 
stances to have her own wav in the world. She away every acre of the estates; azzcl nobody doubted 

Iv.-v— ..,,1 PI...._ t. *• . 1 * • O. ^ r 


volition ol the wealthy father to whom she owed be, was absolutely depezident at nine-and-twenty 
everything. Her husband had been mild and for the bread he ate, for the loose silver in his 
nniniigeablc. But her son Lucius had given her pocket, for the means of paying his valet or his 
sonu! trouble. washerwoman, on his mother. And his mother 

Sir Lucius, well-looking in his effeminate style, was a benevolent despot, funder of Edgar, fonder 

and with an ezi.sy lounging grace in jll his actions, by far of IVillio than she was of the first-bom, 
gave hiuiielf the trouble, as he walked beside and a little too apt to make the baronet remember 
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that the aui]ple fortune at her command was liers, 
not his. , 

In one respect, and perhaps one only, the views 
of mother and eon did thoroughly coincide. Both 
thought it most expedient that Sir Lucius should 
xe-nmrry, and that the wife of his clioice should 
be Maud Stanhope. That the baronet himself 
should turn his attention to his beautiful cousin, 
universally regarded as a great heiress in prospec¬ 
tive, was natural enough. But it was oihlor that 
the Dowager, who liked Maud and altuoat loved 
heVj and who prized and esteemed her, should have 
mentally published the baniis of marriage in such 
a case. Lady Larpeut was not blinded by parental 
partialit}'. She knew her sou to be sly, selfish, 
pitiless, and profligate. Ladies often look with 
indulgence on those reformed rakes who arc 
assumed to make the best of husbands. But a 
rake unreformed, and perhaps irreclaimable, such 
as Lady Larpont suspected the future Viscount to 
be, was scarcely a fit mate for Maud. But for all 
that, it was Lady Larpeut’s eincorcst wish that 
Maud should wed Sir Lucius; that the Penrith 
property and title should he kept together; and 
that the scheme of her own father, Joseph Larpent, 
foV the aggrandisement of his race, should be 
brought to a triumphant conclusion. 

Maud, as she walked on towards the boatman’s 
cottage, thought no more of marrying Sir Lucius 
Larpent than she thought of being changed, after 
the old Grecian mythic fashion, into a tree or 
a floweret And she paid very little heed to the 
baronet’s conversation. To Maud’s mind, this 
was not the season for small-talk, however good- 
humoured such small-talk might be. To iier 
fancy, what had happened seemed to mark a turn¬ 
ing-point in her young life—her life that had been 
all but lost, and the peril of which, narrowly 
escaped, had brought home to her the unaccus¬ 
tomed thought of death and all that death implies. 
She had wen preserved, but another had been 
garnered in by the grim mower. The brave man 
who had saved her boy-cousin had paid dearly for 
his good deed. Word had been brought to the 
hotel that George Ashton’s body had been found. 
An inquest of course must be held ; but in the 
meantime the poor fellow’s remains were allowed 
to rest peaceably beneath his own roof. 

At the cottage-door stood Hugh Ashton, mending 
a net The young boatman wore his Sunday suit 
of black, and his face was pale an<l sad. A slight 
tinge of colour rose to his sunburnt cheek as he 
saw the party from the hotel approach him. He 
lifted his hat and stood, with one muscular hand 
grasping a festoon of the tittered nijt that hung 
from nail and peg above the low-browed porch ol 
painted wood. Tne boys went eagerly up to him ; 
but the Dowager was the first to spejik. 

‘ I am verj' much grieved and concerned,’ she 
said, kindly but patronisingly, ‘for your grief, 
Mr Ashton, and fot the melancholy cause of it. 1 
am sorry too to see you at work again and so 
soon. I hope there is no immediate necessity 

for ’- And her plump, gloved fingers dived for 

her purse, the golden contents of which she had 
through life found to be a marvellous salve for 
hurts and injuries of all sorts. 

But Hugh took no notice of the Dowager’s signi¬ 
ficant faiBDling. ‘ The* poor. Madam, must work, 
even when sorrow is in the house,’ he said gravely; 

‘ and they have the less time lor that reason to 


feel the sharpness of the sorrow. I am glad to¬ 
day that I cannot alfonl to be idle. Yes ; I lia^e 
the old net to be busy with. It will be wanted 
luore than ever, and so will the skiff, now the 
pinnace is gone.’^ *' 

‘ I will take care that you are not a loser—so far 
as money goes—by the wreck of the pinnace,'^said 
Lady Larpent hastily. ‘ That, Mr Ashton, would 
be but common justice.’ 

‘ It is more than common justice, I am afraid,’ 
returned Hugh sadly. ‘ I cannot put in a claim, 
ill conscience, for the briniking up of the large 
boat, nor consent to take your Ladyship’s bounty 
under the name of compensation. It was no fault 
of the young gentlemen here that the pinnace 
struck the rock.’ 

The Dowager looked perplexed. Sir Lucius, in 
the background, silently arched his eyebrows and 
compressed his lips, as who should say: ‘ An old 
trick this, and a stale one—the vUsinterestud 
dodge- to get higher terms.’ ( 

‘ bar fault it was though, or my fault, being so 
much the older,’ burst outii Edgar bravely and 
boyishly. ‘And why you should be too proud, 
Hugli, to lake a new boat for the one we knocked 
against the Lion Bock, I can’t so much as guess. 
It 's fair play ; that is just as if, you know, I h id 
sprung another fellow’s cricket-bat, or broken a 
gun he had lent me. I 'ou't you sec V 

A pleasant smile brightened Hugh Ashton’s 
handsome face. ‘ I see, Mr Edgar, that you mean, 
very kindly by me,’ he rejdied ; ‘ and 1 tiiank you. 
But the pinnace never should have been looscil 
from her moorings, with a storm brewing and 
none but younwlves aboard ; and that being so, 
we’—hi.s voice faltered and hi.s lip trembled a 
little, here—‘ must bear the lo.ss.’ 

Sir Lucius, witli an air of ineffable, boredom, 
turned languidly towards the paiumuna of lai;c 
and mountain. The Dowager knit her brows and 
looked embarrassed. This young boatman, with 
his strange fearless mannbr and hi.s stranger 
scruples, seemed inconsistent with her comfort¬ 
able theory of life, an article 6f whicli was, that 
the IlavtMiots eagerly accept such gooii things a.9 
the more fortunate Haves deign to toss to them. 

‘ I have not yet })aid my tlobt, my very great 
debt of thanks for a life saveA Mr Ashton, by 
your bravery,’ said Maud in her sweet low voice ; 
‘nor have I yet said how sorry I am—how sorry' 
we all are—that our rashness and the sad acciilmit 
should have made you fatherless. Perhaps wo 
did wrong to come here so soon—perhaps wc may 
appear to intrude upon your grief, Mr Ashton— 
but indeed I am so sorry for you.’ She was weep¬ 
ing now, this high-born beauty, and the very ring 
of her voice carried with it the conviction that 
this was no conventional phrase of condolence. 

Hugh’s bronzed face crimsoned, and then grew 
paler "than before. ‘Thank you, young lady, 
thank you,’ he replied with a sob that shook hia 
strong frame. ‘ He was a kind father to me, and 
a good man—he whom I have lost—and I shall be 
very lonely here.’ 

‘ Then why stay here ? ’ said the Dowager, all 
the best part of her nature coming to the front, 
and with real womanly sympathy in her softened 
voice. ‘ There arc many careers purely open to a 
young man of sense ami spirit. My boys tell me 
you have travelled and seen the world at sea* and 
in the colonies. Something might bet found—I 









govwment science schools. 


know all kinds of people who manage Companies 
and own ships, and that sort of thing. You must 
jftlow me to be your friend, Mr Hugh, you must 
indeed. And now,’ added her Ladyship more 
briskly, shall let us in, if you please, for 

I really think it is going to rain again.’ 

Hugh reddened afresh. ‘I ask your pardon, 
ladies,' he said not ungraoefullyv but with an 
Englishman’s painful self-reproach; and as he 
spoke he pushed wide the half-shut door of the 
cottage, and busied himself in setting chairs for 
his guests. Scrupulously neat and trim was the 
interior of this poor dwelling, in an inner room 
of which lay the dead. There were sketches on 
the whitewashed walls, rudely framed but well 
executed, of strange scenes far away. Here hung 
the model of a ship, there a case of stuffed birds, 
a spear barbed with fish-teeth, a great shell, or a 
barbaric necklace of coral and stained ivory. 

‘You int^t be an excellent draughtsman, Mr 
Ashton, if tiese are your own,’ observed the 
Dowager, glancing at the sketches. 

My father did tl;pni, Lady Larpent,’ said the 
young man, almost curtly ; and tlien added in a 
gentle tone : ‘ Sfy fingers, 1 am afraid, are more at 
home in liaudliag the tiller than in managing a 
pencil or a paint-brush ; but he tried to teach me 
that with other things.’ 

‘Foreign languages, I suppose, among them?’ 
said Lady Larpent, taking note of the well- 
ihumbofl volunieK that filled the tiin' bookshelf 
near her stmt. ‘A good education, Mr Hugh, will 
help you fiister up the ladder of life than I can do, 
with the best will in the world.’ 

Now in this the Dowager was not quite truth¬ 
ful ; for she was privately, like most very rich 
])ersons whose waxltli came to them without 
trouble, of opinion that learning is a capital 
substitute for land and money, but only when the 
one is sold and the other sj)cnt. 

Yes; Hugh ndniilteii that he could read Cerinan 
and sqxeak Frencdi, and* .Spanish better than French, 
and had a smattering of knowledge picked up in 
the course of a wandering life. 

‘A little fiU'ining, as people farm in a liotter 
climate and a rougher country than this, and a 
little seamanship and navigation, are about the 
best of it, my Laily,’ said the young boatman 
modestly, ‘ I will not deny however, that I 
should be glad to leave tins place. It has grown 
to .be hateful to me since’—and here his eyes 
wandered to the closed door of the room whore his 
fatlier’s body lay, and there was a choking sob in 
bis throat as he resumed—‘since yesterday; and I 
shall be thankful to accc])t any new opening in 
life which your kindness may olfcr to me.' 

Very M'ell. Lady Larpeut’s departure with her 
family from the Welsh lake-side village was fixed 
lor the morrow. She was going home—^home to 
Moulordshire, whence she pledged hemelf to co|n- 
inunicate by letter with Hugh Ashtbu so soon as 
she .should hear of some vacancy, the reversion of 
which her influence might be strong enough to 
obtain for hitn. In the meantime she drew out 
lier purae. ‘Would Mr Ashton let her leave ten 
pounds in his hands—well then, five—he must 
have many expenses ? ’ 

Never had the Dowager felt so awkward before 
when protfering a portion of her abundance to a 
worWly inferior. But Hugh gentlv aiid steadily 
declined. , He had a little money, he said; enough 


at anyrate for present needs and for tlie cost of 
the funeral. He was grateful for her Ladyship]? 
thoughtfulness ; but he was evidently unwilling to 
accept the cash which she vainly pressed upon him. 

Then t^e short-lived shower being over, the 
party from the Jioyal Ganihrian walked back to 
their hotel, first taking a friendly leave of Hugh, 
while Maud renewed her thanks and Lady Larpent 
her promises of service. 

‘ I have seldom,’ said the Dowager on their 
homeward way, ‘ been moi;e pleased with any one 
than witli this gallant young fellow.’ 

‘Isn’t he? just that!’ exclaimed enthusiastic 
Edgar ; and Maud smiled a silent approval 

The words or the smile nettled the irritate 
temper of Sir Lucius. ‘ The fellow has pluck 
enough,’ he said peevishly ; ‘ and seems to be 
exactly one of those smart, half.educated yonng- 
stcis who in the army rise rapidly to seigeant- 
major, are too clever by half, and come to grief 
and a court-martial through muddling the regi¬ 
mental accounts. I’d draw him a cheque if I 
were you, mother; but certainly not make myself 
responsible for introductions; ’pon my word, I 
wouldn't! ’ 

, ‘ 1 difler from you Lucius, on that as on other 
points,’ returned the Dowager, knitting her re- 
scjliite brows. ‘In my opinion, Hugh Ashton i? 
worthy of your good word as well as of my good 
office's. And these latter shall not be lacking.’ 

And then the subject dropped. 

GOVERNMENT SCIENCE SCHOOLS#/ 

On all sides are seen appeals to workmen in 
various departments of art urging them to im¬ 
prove themselves professionally by studying those 
branches of scieixce* which practically concern 
their respective trade.s. One reason for these 
appeals is the prodigious artistic advance lately 
made in coiitiuental countries in various branches 
of manufacture—an advance which, in the race of 
competition, tlirealens to leave us considerably 
behind. As long as we can remember, there have 
been appeals and remonstrances of this kind with 
little marked effect. The inertia of going op, in 
the old way has generally prevailed. Mechanics’ 
Institutions, wlrich were devise<l for purposes of 
instruction, have, as is well known, been for the 
most part given up. The School of Arts at 
Edinburgh, the first originated of its kind, still 
exists ; but there are complaints that it is not 
properly supported. We happen to know of a 
country town to which a gentleman, about thirty 
years ago, made a gift of a gallery of art, with the 
finest clus.sic models for the teaching of drawing ; 
and it has never proved of the slightest use. None 
of the natives for whose benefit it was intended 
seems to cure anything at all about it. 

Undaunted by this .species of indiflference, 
government some years ago, at a large cost, set 
on foot schools of science. These schools are 
under the charge of the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment 'Ihe express object in view was to supply 
scientific training to artisans and mechanics, so 
as to einible them to compete with the technically 
educ.ated workmen of France and Germany. The 
support takes the form of money-grants to the 
teacher according to the number of students whom 
he succeeds in getting through the government 
examination: some teachers realising a handsome 





income. Hove t]^ fifty tliOQianfi pounds 

thus distiibuted amongst the teachers in^y- 
meat of theit work j and this * of course does 
not include the fees and salary which they may 
receive from the local committee. In order to 
encourage the students, valuable prizes are pre¬ 
sented to those who obtain first-class certificates at 
the examinations; and it may be noted here that 
these examinations are not competitive, that is to 
say if every student succeeds in obtaining the 
requisite percentage of marks, all obtain wluit are 
termed Queen's Prizes. If the class be one in 
which scientific apparatus is required, the govern¬ 
ment pay half the cost of such apparatus, which 
becomes the absolute property of the school after 
it has been in use for five years. Considering past 
disappointments, it is interesting to note the pro¬ 
gress that has been made in this great public 
experiment. 

Already, it has been stated that above fifty 
thousand young men attain a respectable ]>ro- 
ficiency in one or more branches of practi<‘al 
science every year; and tliat thonsanas more 
might become familiar with the principles winch 
underlie and govern our ever-increasing indus¬ 
tries, were the facilities- both for acquiring 
and communicating in-striiction - otfered by the 
Department of Science and Art more widely 
diffused and better understood than they seem to 
be at present. 

Perhaps a few passages from the annals of 
one of these science schools may induce com¬ 
munities who have not yet started classes to do 
so at an early date. In the town in which the 
science school is situated, a few spirited young 
men determined to have a cl.iss during tin* 
winter session. Their scheme at first met with 


and hiving a written exa»itMd;ion every montli 
duting the course of the session. The result 
proved the efficacy of this armugement Nearly 
sixty students have been examined in the first 
stt^e of the subject, and there has not been a 
single failure. 

^ottld any of our readers feci inclined to start 
classes under government control, Uieir first step 
should be to write to the Secretary, Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, London, for 
the Science and Art ifirertory, inclosing one shill¬ 
ing in postage stumps. In tliis IHrecUmj^ full and 
detailed information is given how the science 
classes should be started; and after they arc started, 
nmler what regulations tliey are to be carried on. 
It may bo well to state perhaps, that a local 
committee—some of the members of which ought 
to be persons in recognised positions of public 
responsibility in the district—must lie formed in 
onler to cany out the instructions of ^iie Science 
and Art Department. Probably a difficulty may 
be experienced in some disfvicls in obtaining the 
services (d' a itropcrly certifuated science teacher; 

I but tills difliculty may be overcome by starting a 
(la«s in matliematics, of which nuliject the govern¬ 
ment rccoLmiscs teachers wlio are certificated by 
[ the Kducation Department. As nearly all tlie 
niaster.s in the pulilic schools hold certificates 
' fnnu the Education De)>artmcnt, there ouglit to 
be no ditliculty in obtaining a teacher for this mn-t 
important branch of I'ducation. 

If there be a de-iie to have classes in other 
subjects, there is a choice of twenty-four. One or 
more ol llio young men w'lio are interesled m 
the cl.i»ses ^hould set to woik and qualify them¬ 
selves for f < lerice teaclieis by jMssing the requihUe 
cxamin.ition. Tins wus done in tlx- town whose 


certain opposition, but the young men were bent | siienie schools suggested this notice, where two 
on extending to their town the advantages which of the yomi'.' nicii who were {-tuilcnts m the <lass 
the government ot the country hold foith to tlie Ik (.line tea* her-, and have t.night siu’ce.s.slally. It 
industrial classes to educate them-elves; and ere may also be mentioned with lelereiice to tins 
the first days of winter had gone, the class became 1 subiect, that every year a nnniber of teai hers aie 
an accomplished fact. The difficulty cxjicricnced invit'-d to attend a cour-e of lectnics in London 
in obtaining tlie requisite in.stuiments for the umb r the various prole—or-at flic K'leiice school-, 
class was got over partly by lueuus of the aid South Kensington. The courses generally extend 

I froia government, and partly by the ingenuity ol over a month each, ami those (itl<*ii(ling them ri'- 
the young men themselves, who ((instructed ceive second-class railway fare to and from London, 
severm of the more expensive pieces of apparatus, and a liberal niaiiitcnancc allow-uice while resident 
A great deal can be done in tliis way. At the ‘ tliore. In addition to attending flu- Icctuies, the 
very lowest computation, one half of the a[>paratus i teachens liaie pno tical woik to do in the w'.iy of 
might be extemporised by the teaclK-r, ami if (as ^ con'-tiiuting k lentihc nistiumeufs. the materials 
was done in the town under eonsideratioii) tlic | for which me jiroxifled free, the nihtrumeiits be- 
construction of every article were carefully e\- coming the pin ate jir.iperty of the teachers at tlie 
plained to the students, it would give them a gia-]* end of the (outs('. Ity tins means a knowledge of 
and familiarity with tlie subject which they could the 1 itest di-coveries ami inventions in the ficiences 
not otherwise obtain. The subject bin'iig entiiely ' is obtained by the rfudents attending thi* classes 
new to everyone of the studenfs, their attention of tlio-e teachers wlio have the advantage of n 
was kept up, and their interest in tlie w'ork never month’s instruction under the government pro- 
allowed to flag by an unsparing use of the apparatus icRsors, 

in performing as many experiments ns possilih*. I Any otic holding a first or second class certifi- 
It turned out however, that those students who cate in the advanced stage of any subject towards 
were likely to fail at the governinent examina- ' which the Dep.utment givesagrint in money, &c., 
tion would do so not because tlicir information i-qualified to temdi and receive a grant for ’teacli- 
was defective, but because of their inability to put | iiig that subject. In addition also to the prizes 
their thoughts into writing. From want of practice wliicli the btudenta n'ceive, certificatt?s, indicating 
they exix*rience so much difficulty in arranging their d(‘grce of success, are given to the students 
their facts in intelligible sentences, that one half after the ad|udtcation has taken place; ami these 
of their available time has passed before they have certificates are not only valuable in tliat tliey 
conjpleted the answi^r to the first question on the re"ord successes achieved, but also from the fact 
examination paper. Tiiis difficulty was got over that they we readily received by employers‘and 
ky giving the students questions to work at home,) others as equivalent to certificates of ahiLHy. This 
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ifl no •nn# KMrtter, M eme^^ymog mm wiio Jias 
b<5|ii of knoWA from bitter 

lienee. ' Apart titen from ^e op|>mtutiitie# 
intellectual .Improvement offered % the eBtabliab- 
ment of sdehce schools and classes, the study of 
science has on immediate as well as a future value. 
Neither should it be forgot that to science we owe 
much of our present greatness. Science forms the 
grounda'ork of every art, every industry of our 
country; and they who speak irreverently of its 
achievements are incapable of sympathy with the 
most elevated aspirations of the human mind. 
Let us hope that through the agency of these 
Science Schools much of the old indifference to 
instruction has been overcome. We see at least 
the dawn of a brighter intelligence. 


THE SILVER LEVER. 

\ V. 

Mns GiiOSROP^at and waited for her husband in 
lier sitting-room. It was not one of his habits to 
be late abroad, and slle vriis somewhat afraid for 
him, for it was now nearly midnight Midnight 
is really midnight in Coventry even now; and in 
those patriarchal days of twenty years ago, even 
young people regarded eleven o’clock as a most 
dis.sipated hour. Mrs Glossop trimmed the lamp 
and replenished the fire and sat down again, 
listening to the dreary ticking of the clock. The 
one servant of the household had long since gone 
to bed; and Mr.s Clo.«sop was growing really 
anxiou.s, wdieu she heard a knock at the. door. 
Supposing her husband had returned—for nobody 
used latcli-keya in Coventr}''—she answered the 
summons with reviving cheerfulness. She threw 
the door open, and stood by for George to enter. 
To her surprise a gruff voice asked for her 
husband. 

‘Who is it?’ she, asked, peering into the 
darkness. * 

‘ Never mind the name ma’am,’ tlie grulF voice 
answered. ‘ I 'ad il bit o’ business along o’ your 
master to-night, an’ he didn’t turn up, au’ I 
thought I ’(1 look him up, as a man might say.’ 
The gruff voice had somehow a threat in it. 

‘ My hualiand has not yet come liome,’ said Mrs 
CJlossDp. ‘ Will you call in the morning V 

‘ My hu8inf?s.s is partic’ler. 1 ’ii call again in 
half, a hour.’ With that the owner of the grulF 
voice moved away, and Mrs Clos. 80 }) noted that 
he w'as a wooden-legged man, whom she recog¬ 
nised to be her father's neighbour. 


‘ Is it Mr Bowling V she asked, 
‘ Vos ma’am, Air Bowling 


rn will 


Mr Bowling it is. 

again.’ 

He stamped away down the street. She closed 
the door and went Imck to tire fireside, and 
listened again to the dreary ticking of the clock. 
To an anxious woman who sits alone waiting, a 
half-hour can grow to a whole unfathomable gulf 
of time. It seemed so to her now, and every 
minute which succeeded it crawled at the lamest 
of paces. A knock came to the door again, and 
this time, since long waiting had made her nervou.s, 
sire secured the door with the chain before she 
opened it. The wooden-legged man was there 
once more. 

‘Ain’t he come yet?’ he inquired. , 

‘Do you •know where he is, Mr Bowling V 


€r: 


*I wish I did,* responded Mr ; and 

agam the gruff vqice seemed to her eats to, have 
a threat in it. ®Do yoti mean to tell ine aa h» 
ain’t come home at this time o’ night V 

‘He lias not come home yet, and I am growing 
anxious about him.* 

‘So am I,* the wooden-legged man muttered 
audibly. ‘Good-night ma’am.’ 

‘ Good-night’ 

She went back to her dreary watching. It lasted 
the night through. When the servant came down 
ill the morning, she found her mistress up before 
her. * Jjor mum, you up a’ready V 

Mrs Qlossop nodded and hurried from the room. 
She did not care to gossip with the servant about 
her husband’s absence. She retired to her own 
cliamber, and there sat down to think and wait 
again. A double knock sounded at the door, and 
the girl caihe awkwardly up-stairs with a letter. 
Mrs Glossop knew her husband’s handwriting, and 
opened the missive with nervous fingers. The 
note bore no date. 

‘ England,’ she read, ‘ has grown too hot to hold 
me. You are welcome to all you can get oat of 
what the creditors will leave you. It will be 
precious little. G. Q.’ 

She read this through, and did not cry or 
swoon, but sat stonily regarding it She had 
dreamed out her dream of love long since. She 
could only sit and think how cruel and base and 
cowardly it all wa.s ; not angrily, but as though it 
were a story of little interest, and telling of 
sordid and vulgar crime. ‘I will go home,* she 
said at last. Home to the w'ounded heart meant 
more than the place slie had been used to live 
in, and more than even a renewal of the long- 
tried affection.s yvliich had grown familiar there. 
It meant a renewal of happy girlhood—a blotting 
out of the past. It meant, in short, the heart’s 
longing; anrl in that sense no suffering creature 
ever went liome yet. But she felt as though 
every pulse within her cried passionately for 
home; and so with that outward quiet which 
is the true growth of intense feeling, she folded 
up the note and put it back into its envelope, 
aud then dre.ssed and went down-stairs. Ready 
mom^y had always been plentiful since her mar¬ 
riage, and she had more than enough to pay the 
girl the wages then due to her, and a quarter’s 
wage in advance. This done, she left the house, 
and w'alkcd towards her father’s cottage. When 
she reached it, she found the door open, and 
heard a voice within. This voice was strange to 
her; and since she did not care just then to face 
a stranger, she passed through tlic garden and 
entered the cottage at the back, and sat down in 
the kitchen. There she heard another voice which 
she knew' for her cousin Robert’s. Even before 
him slie did not wish yet to display her grief and 
her loneliness, 

‘ But is there nothing to be tried ?’ Robert’s voice 
asked in a tone of anguish. 

‘ Nothing,’ the strange voice an.swered. * He has 
been dead for hours.’ 

iVith a dread of some near terror which she 
could not understand, she rose and moved into the 
front room. There sat the King of Terrors. And 
tliough she had never before beheld him, she 
knew him—Death. * 

‘ O why! ’ cried Robert, * wliy are you here 
to-day V . 

- . /* .. . 







Quite calm and tuM, die took ker husband’s Sarab did what mtle thev could to keep the Wsl- 
hrutal lettw from the pocket of her dteas and ness going; but xt crumbled, crurubled, ctumbhsd 
handed it to him without a word. He read it at in thetr bands, and th^were lelt at last on the 
a glance, and lifted np his hands and eyes, as if verge of bankruptcy. Then Sarah spoke, 
in protestation against Heaven and. Fate. He ‘ It isn’t because I want to leave a*8iuking ship 
took her hand and led her to a seat, and tears Bob, dear. You know that. But 1 must go away 
conrsed down his face like rain. She smiled and earn my own living somewhere. The ,ousi- 
npon him faintly. He knelt beside her, still ness won’t'keep us any longer. You will do well 
holding her hand, and hid his face upon it, whilst to sell the goods and pay the creditor, and go ou 
the tears ran fast, and she laying a gentle hand with your wa.vliovvera. vV c re all bound to be 


her in the old childlike w'liy, and comforted her the Imsiness going.’ 

with vague and loulidi words of love and pity, Roboit knew she was right, and abode by her 
which yet h.nd help iu them, since they had .so advice. This iniHenihle hn.shu'ss was eating up 
much of heart. eveiy thing and producing nothing. With a little 

The village doctor went his wav, and returned money to begin wilii, he might contrive to m.ike 
half an hour later with the village policeman, w’ho a living by his hands. Ihs father was breukiiig 
took posse.ssioii of the l»randy and the ghia.se'^, ta-^t -ev'-r\ thing about tlu m took./iMune li.igic 
whilst the doetor scaled all the cupboaid"<. form. .So thoe two bade e.ieh otl^ir a nioundul 

Bobeit took Sarah to his hitlier’s house, and ' l.uvwell, and Sai.di went out to .servae a. hoitse- 

told the. drc.adful story there. Ills father, jno-, keeper in a huge hon.-»t‘in th‘! country. The bnsi- 

fbundly shocked at his only brothers .sudden ' mess w.i-i .Hold, and realiseil but little. F.il'tri'r .tud 
death, liad yet eomuund enough of his seii'es left | sou went into a Huiall iiouse in the northern 

to see that (jlloS'iop’s Midden flight boded ill ioi lus i dislilets : and liudmg that too mueli ior tiieir 

own property. He walked into ('o\ entry and m t ' nlonder fimimeH, took one -.lep lower, and went , 
inquiries on fool, with such result that he eaiiie ' into luduingH. In twii or lliive year.s, (horge j 


liome know'ing liimself a baiikru])t luid that liome 
his own no longer. 


U)der was gutheied to lus 1 itheis, uml was 
bulled in tint old Covenfiv chnnii\ai\l whuh 


It was a heavy-hearted trio that sat silent at the [ held hi.s jatlur.-.' bones. Robert and .Sarah met 
Pear-tree Farm that night. 'at tlie Iniieral, ami paited sadly again, and wi'ut 

The formalitwa of Jaw were gone through, and I tlnur sejiaiate wais. 
a verdict of ‘murder’ against ‘some jicnson or j Sarah milher knew o( her lin-h.uid’s crime of j 
persons unknown’ was returned by a Coventry! foigery nor heard ol Im .aircHt. .She had never 
jury. Suspicion fell u])ou the w'oodeu-leggeil null, j belonged to a newsjuper-re.idnig uiele ; and the I 
who had been seen or heard of by nobody since he I neighbours had held aloot iiuiii her and her i 
had called at (ilosnop’s house after midnight. He tiuuble ; and Hobeil and hi> lather lud In.Id their ' 
never came near the place again, lii Job Ryders peace luiqiOHcly. But wlaBt .she wan learning j 
house some fifty or sixty pounds in gold wa,H div j/atieiice and coming lowaui-. re-ign.uiou in her j 

covered, but no bank-book or sign of the po-ssesHioii I tjfoubles, and wlnht in the juTioinutne of In r i 

of other property. It came to be believed in * new duties peace was set thug hlowivdowri upon I 
consequence that Job Ryder had outlived Ids her, Ceorge (jloHi,up wa-n expiating his irimu by i 
means, and had thereupon committed suicide, a long term of penal .servitude. This was nieici- ' 

Few people knew him; J'ew'er still had any fully ludden from her; and she only knew lliat I 

liking for him; and this dark belief outlived the the man she liad loved had proved uvill.un, and I 
jury’s verdict in the local mind. Inul gone awa> out oi her life suddenly, U'uvuig 

There were three sales by auction in one week, no trace ol him.''eil', and kaiiiig her without a 
Job Ryder’s goods were disposed of by his brother's winli to trace him. 

advice, and Sarah retained nothing but one chest The hunchback dragged along with a private 
of books and papers. (Jeorge Ryder’s goods and income ol twelve shillings a week, ami peili.ip.s 
chatteLs were put under the hammer by Ids credi- an equ.d sum earneil by tiie making oi wax-llowcrs. 
tors, who though they jiilied him, were quite con- Theie w’us no motive in labour, or he might por¬ 
tent to pay themselves. (Jeorge fllos-sop’s goods haps have made more by Ins work. But 


and chattels W'cre put under tlie hammer by /us w i i u x -p, x w • -x 

cr..lito„, who had Ly h. neither hi, e.taj nor 

Jus Wile, and exacted their uttermost lortli mg. ° 

Then father, son, and niece went sadly up to His sole business jiatrou lived in Long Lane, off 
London, there to hide themselves from prying Aldersg.ate .Strex.‘t, and he himself had lodgings in 
eyes. George Ryder’s possessions brought liiin iu a tumble-down house by the river-side, not far 
some sixty jioumls a year now ; and Robert’s pro- from St rattl’s Stairs. Thither it came to pass 
posal was that they should all three keep house that ouc <lay a new loilger came with a great 
together, and devote the lumj) sum, which sea-chest, liie porter.ige whereof shook the house 
amounted to about eighteen hundred pounds, to as two men carried it up-stairs and set it litxivily 
the purchase of some business or other w'hich on the floor above Robert’s head. The new 
might maintain them all couifortably. This they lodger was a big man, looking considerably post 
did ; but the arrangement lasted for but a little miihlle age, bald, nn.shaven for a week or two, 
while. George Ryder took to drinking, as many and of simster aspect A man of enormous width 
a better man and many a W’orse had done before and weight, but carrying no more fat than a grey- 
him under similar jiressure of trouble. None of hound; sunhiinit, and scarred across the face by 
the three had any business training. Robert and a stroke whicli must have gone near to limshiug 
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jbin stoiy* Hbjgr, a lre©k ta^tker ia <be j 

honsw without teeiug ©ach other, when Bofaejt 
nl^ hint one day point-blank on the sti^ The 
man was coming up and Eobert was goin|; down, 
BO that whel>they looked at each other their heads 
were almost on a level. They stared at each other 
in aipazement, But in the hunchback’s lace the 
amazement was half-drowned by a look of mingled 
rage and dread, whilst joy and triumph stared out 
broadly in the other’s eyes. 

‘ Master Bob Ryder, as I’m a livin’ man ! ’ the 
new lodger said in an amazed, triumphant whisper. 

‘ You villain! ’ said Robert, laying Ins thin hands 
upon the other’s collar ; ‘ you murderer ! Come 
witli me,’ 

Bill Dean’s face changed ludicrously, and for a 
minute surprise reigued there pure and simple, 

‘ Wot arc you a-calliu’ me 1 ’ he asked. 

The hunchback twined his hands closer in 
Dean’s collar. ‘Who murdered my uncle Job, 
you villain r ^ 

J3ill Doan glared in wild amazement, 
murdered your xinclo ^ob, governor’ he 
last. ‘ Wiiy, who but his son-in-law I 
Ulossop, to be sure.’ 

Tlobert's bauds dropped by his side, and he 
looked at Dean stricken through with surprise. 
It never entered his mind that the man was 
acting. The surprise and sincerity xvere too evi¬ 
dently reid. 

‘This ain’t the place,’ said Dean, ‘to be 
a-talkin’ of who murdered Uncle Jobs an’ sich- 
like. Cornu uj) into luy room, an’ I ’ll tell you 
.soniethink as ’ill make you jump. Come along.’ 
lie laid his hand on Ilobcrl’s arm and hurried 
him breathless up the stairs. Arrived at his owu 
room, he motioned to Robert to seat himself upon 
the bed, and then sat down oppo.site to him on a 
heavy-looking chest, ‘ Well,’ he said, regarding 


‘ Who 
said at 
George 


WM pals, w was, in the year ’30. Theer waa wix 
©a UB idtogether going pardners, lik% as a; 
might say. We come by amney out in the J^wl- 
‘kan Hills. Never you mind how. We come 
that theer poney honest an’ lair, an’ square an*' 
right Well, a lot o’ murderin' thieves, as they calla 
Zaptieixs, hears of our good fortuu’, an’ follers of 
us lor to steal the coin. D’ye see? We has to 
fight for it Now I was right down at the fur end 
of a gorge, like, three mile off, when the other 
five was forced for to bury the money for to hide 
it from these here murderin’ thieves. I was a- 
keeping guard, don’t you see, an' was to tell ’em 
when the zaptiehs was a-comin’. The fight was 
agoin* on when I got back, an’ I bid myself, as 
a man might say, an’ watched. 'They'd gone 
round anotlier w'ay, these murderin’ thieves had, 
an’ come on my pardners sudden about two hours 
after the money was safe buried., Well now, the 
only man as got clear out o’ that fight on our 
side was your uncle Job. 1 meets him at a little 
place there as tliey calks Strigli, where we’d 


after the 
had a row, me 


money 


was 

an’ 


safe 

your 


Robci’t from head to foot as though he were some ! wheer he lives 
mm avis whom it was a ricli fortune 
caught. ‘ TJiis is a straki'- o’ fortuu’. Who wouUl 
lui’ thought o’ ineetin’ you?- An’ you don’t know,’ 
he went on after a pause, ‘as George Glossop killed 
your uncle, nor what he done it for ?’ 

‘ Why did he do it ?’ 

‘ Do you remember any missin’ article ? ’ the 
man (jueried, bending his head forward in triumph 
and looking clo.se into Robert’s face. 

‘No. Yes. My uncle’s watch.’ 

‘ Yes ; your uncle’s watch,’ .said Rill Dean, slap¬ 
ping both legs w'ith liis hands and leaning back 
again, ‘ Your uncle’s watch. An’that's what ho 
done it for.’ 

‘Why should George Glos.sop kill my uncle 
in order to steal his w’atch ?’ askexl Robert, 

‘ It was a walcli with a key to it! A key as 
^vas a key an’ no mistake. Lookee here.’ The 
man rose from liis chest and threw it open, and 
took therefrom a battered Bible ; he pressed this 
into Roberts hands, and sat down again. ‘Now 
afore I say another word, you kis.s that book, .an’ 
my after me : “ I hereby swear that 1 ’ll do fair 
do s along of William Dean, otherwise Tliomas 
Bowling. 

Robert in much wonderment ivent through this 
formula. 

‘Now you’ve swore, mind,’ said Dean, putting 
the book back in the chest again. 


ajip’inted to meet 
burieil ; an' theer we 
uncle Job. lie goes an’ claims five-sixths of the 
money, an’ wants me to put up along of a sixth 
part. So w’e has a row, an’ lie gives me this here 
across the face. D’ye see it? Well. He’d got 
the bearin’s marked down on his watch-case wheer 
he 'd buried the money, an’ he shewed me that, 
au’ it was along of my wantin’ to snatch that 
as we had the row, AVell. We parted, don’t you 
see ; an’ I never set eyes on him after that till one 
night a few' years later I walks into Coventry on the 
tramp, a-doing of the w'ooden-legged-sailor dodge 
to Liverpool, wheer I expected for to get a fresh 
berth. Not as I hadn’t got a tidy bit of money o’ 
my own, you see ; hut in order for to he saving. 
Well. I spots him, an’ I follers him, an’ I finds out 


day or 


Ilolwrt nodded, 
‘Well, th|jm, lookee 


an' I waits about for 

have j two, an’ I finds him settled down an’ married. 
' But I notices, look you, as he’s a-livin’ poor an’ 
lowly like ; an’ I thinks: “Hillo,” I thinks, “you 
ain't got that ’ere money yet. Job}' Rogers. All 
right,” says I to myself; “ you ’ll want it some day, 
an’ you ’ll be a-goin’ out for it; an’ then perhaps 
BiirDean may come in for a share on it,”’ 

‘ Why didn’t you go back yourself to get it ?’ 
Robert asked incredulously. 

‘Why didn’t I go back an’ get it myself?’ 
returned Bill Dean scornfully. ‘Ah ! why didn’t 
1 ? Why, because I didn’t know to two mile 
wheer it was; that’s why. I should ha’ looked 
well I should, a-goiu’ about the Bawlkan Moun¬ 
tains with a pick an’ a shuffle a-diggin’ of ’em 
up, an’ a-turniu’ of the hills over ^ if they 
was so many salary-beds. That’s a likely tale, 
that is,’ 

‘ He never went away ? ’ Robert asked. 

‘Not him,’ returned the other. ‘For nigh on 
twenty ’ear I went on a-watchin’ of him. Once in. 
a while or so I’d cross over an’ speak to him about 
it, an’ he’d say to me: “ Bill Dean,” he’d say, “I’d 
sooner see every piastre rot theer under ground 
an’ rust to powder, than you should touch a penny 
of it.’” 

‘ How did George Glossop know of this buried 
trea.sure ? ’ 

‘How do you know?’ Bill Dean queried in 


here. Mo an* Uncle Job 


return. ‘ He knowed cos I told him.’ There the 
man’s face grew black. ‘ An’ he sneaks off, instead 
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of doin’ tho fair tiling by me; an’ in ^place o* A lean policeman with sandy whiskers appeared 
priggin’ the watch for a minute an’ makm’ of a in the doorway. 

copy of the lines inside, he goes an’ p’isons poor ‘ Of all the queer things I ever heard, this is^o 
Joby R<^eiB, steals the yJ-atch, an’ hooks it. Not queerest,’ said the man behind the desk. This 
os I believe he meant to p’ison liira. . He overdid party’s come after that man Glossop ; Coventry 
the dose.’ man : forgery, you know. 

* Who has the watch now ?’ asked Robert. know,’ said the lean policeman, nodding. 

‘ Why, it ’ud go back into the fam’ly of course. ‘Cove as tried to hang hisself in No. 5.' 

It was property as was stole, an’ it ’nd go back to 
the ‘fam’ly.’ 

..a. .« i»««4 «« 


It wets property os was stole, an^ it Hid go back to ‘Same partysaid the other, ‘Do you remeiu- 
the'famly/ her anything a« he went mad about in parti- 

‘It never came back into the family,’ said cular?’ , . , , , 

Robert; ‘no one knew of its value; and when ‘Should tliink I did and all, returned the lean 
George Glossop was arrested, we were all glad policeman. ‘It’ll be a long tiine afore 1 forget 
enough to forget him. He rained us all, and not liim a-tnarchin’ up an’ down in No. f» yellin’ 
one of us ever saw him again.’ out for hia w'atcli. I never see a cove go off his- 

‘Theu the police has got it. They’ll keep it self so over a watch in all vnj life afore.’ 
till he comes out, an’ then he’ll get it again. No ; ‘Well, this party's here now asking after that 
he won’t. Or if he does, he won’t fincl it no good very watch.’ 

to him.—I’ll do it, as I’m a livin’man—I’ll do it! ■ ‘Ay, ay,’ said the lean policeman, and looked 

I’ll hunt that watch up if it’s on the face of | at liobert. ami scratched one saMly whisker 

earth. Will you go in? Will you help? Fair ! thnugliUiiIly, 

do’s now. I ’il go fair and stick by you. The}' j llobei t's heart beat high. ‘"Can you tell me 

knows me at the Yard, and I knows them .a i anything about tlie watch k I would give half-a- 
sight better than go near ’em. But will you | crown to see it if it is here.’ 
go? Go an’ make inquiries, an’ get a look at; ‘Oli,’ said the politieman, ‘ it ain’t here. And 
the watch.’ 1 what’s more, I don’t know where it is.’ 

‘What was the amount of the money?’Robert' ‘Tell him whiit you do know,’ said the man 
asked. 1 behiuil the desk. 

‘Ekal to fifty thousand pound,’ Bill Dean ‘Well, I shouldn’t have no call to remember 
answered. j Glossop f)ut of a million more if it worn’t for the 

‘Fifty thousand pounds V Robert repeated. j watch,’ the policeman said, udtlressing Robert. * I 
‘Ay,’ said Bill Dean. ‘Fifty thou.sand poimd. ; seen it once in his Imnd. You see I had informa- 
It’s worth tryin’ for, ain’t it?’ He laid a hand : tion us he was olf by the Orinoco .steam-,ship from 
on Robert, and repeated: ‘Fifty thousand pound. ■ Katherine Docks at seven that morning. He’d 
That’s five-an’-twenty thou.«and for you, and five- j been watched for a week because the people at 


an’-twenty thousand for me.’ 

‘ How was all that money come hy ?’ 

‘Doji’t you look a gift-horse in the mouth,’ 
said Bill Dean. ‘ The money was come, by right 
an’ fair an’ pi'oper, that's how the money was 
come by ; an’ if you won’t go to the Yard an’ 


make inquiries about that ’ere old lever watch, ‘ go there and take him. 'Wlicn I aboard, 1 


why I dessay I can find a pal ns will.’ 

‘ I will go,’ sfiid Robert, rising from the bedside 
be spoke. 

‘ Fair do’s, you know,’ said the man wavningly. 
‘ You deal fair along o’ me, an’ I ’ll deal fair along 
o’ you.’ 

‘ I will deal fairly with you,’ Robert an.swered. 


the bank wa.s doubtful. He. forged a hill, don’t 
you .see ! And the party as he’d forged his name, 
he went abroad to France or aomewhere.s, and they 
only su«p(‘cted it wius a Ibrgery, and had him 
watched. Well, we. gets word here a.s he’d took 
a pjissage aboard the Orinoco^ and i got (irders to 


sees my gentleman in his b.'illi with a map .spread 
out afore him, find a watch iu one hand.' 

‘Was the ina]> a inii]» of Turkey 0 
‘Why, yes; it was,’ said the policeman, ‘now I 
come to think of it. Yes. A in.ip of Turkey. 
And when I tup[)e>l him on the shoulder, he 
crumiiled the map up-like and stuffed the watcli 


He had been paid for work taken home a day ! away .somewhere. / don’t know wliere he put it ; 
OT two before, and had perhaps a pound’s wortli but when we come to search liim here, wo didn't 
of silver in his pocket Once started on this find it. Ho kicked up such a hullaballoo about 
enterprise, he found him.self so cyigor in jmrsuit it, as it passsed into a kind o’joke with us here ; 
of it that lie could not bear to crawl along the and when a party goes wild-like, we asks him 
streets at his own slow mce. He called a cab, if he ain’t lost a ohl silver watch.’ 
and was driven to Scotland Wd. There the i ‘ May 1 ask,’said the man hohind the desk W'ith 
officer to whom he was referred a.skcd him where ; an air which meant that he intended to ask with 
Glo.ssop was arrested, and being answered, advised i or w'ithout permission—‘ may J ask what makes 
him to go to a police station near St Katheriue’.s ; that watch so ]iarticularly valuable to you ?’ 

Docks, w'hither (t1os.sop wa.s first conveyed. | Robert could answer honestly without revealing 


‘If the watch belonging to your uncle, and ; anything. * 
supposed to have been stolen by Glossop, i.sn’t i ‘ It contained the only memorandum of a large 
there,’ said the official, ‘ yon can apply to the j deposit of money wliich the owner of the watch • 
county authorities in Warwick, if that’s where I was known to have possessed.’ 
he w'as tried.’ j ‘Ah!’ said the .superintendent; ‘now I see. And 

Robert drove to the river-side police .station and i you ’re your uncle’s heir, I suppo.se ? Well sir, J’m 
renewed his inquiries there. A stout man, sitting sorry we can’t do anything for you. You see, it’s 
behind a desk witli a number of papers before five years ago now ; and we shouldn’t have been 
him, looked up with his pen in his moutli. able to tell you anything if this watch hadn't 

‘ Bates ! ’ this man called ont when Robert had passed into a sort of joke amongst onr* men 
made his statement. nere.’ 








With the news of this decisive failure Robert tive. My primary value consisted in a perfect 
wrat hack to his lodgings. He discharged his cab knowledge of some of the ‘ gambling hells’ in the 
aphe police station and walked home slowly, j^est of London. For days I was closeted with 
He had ha^ sweet dreams of raising Sarah to a information concerning 

— wo? 

in fancy living near her, and rejoicing in her evening, the hours of attendance, 

prosperity and her friendship. All dreams of doings of the bankers. After describ- 

retumed love he had resigned long since, if ever log this gentleman or the other, my superior 
he had even dared to dream. Yet none the less would say: ‘ Ah ! we know him; cautious card.’ 
he. loved, and he would have died at any minute ‘ Ho’s a right to gamble; got plenty of money.’ 
for her peace. Nay, that is saying little, for ‘That fellow wins his money on the race-course, 
death seemed to him an easy thing'to face. He ^nd always loses it on the green cloth.’ ‘It’s 

«elk I want to know aW, those 
1 e wi 8 0 _p_' that the eniders are ffettinn into theirneta'f tlipn.'. 


imprecated^ch fearful anathemas on Glossop’s 
head, that thc^ntle-hearted Imuchbuck fled him 
in pitying loatliillJ»i 

The days rolled «n, and Dean, his money 
being expended, went to sea again, and took liis 
chest away with him. The yeiirs rolled on, and 
Bill Dean came back again at irregular intervals, 
and found Robert .still living in the tumble-down 
house by the river-side. He used to chum with 
Robert whilst ashore, and would often build up 
wild castles of fancied grandeurs whilst he specu¬ 
lated on what might have been done wdth that 
money if ever they could have found the watch. 
And the years rolled on until Bill Dean came 
back no more, and the last of that gang of 
bandits who made one successful and useless 
venture in the Balkans slept his final sleep in 
the arms of the great Pacific. 

And still Time held bis course tintil, on the 
night of the 2()tli October 1875, the long-forgotten 


seated Vich fearful anathemas on Glossop’s night after night, I said, and generally left minus 
that the^ntle-hearted Imucliback fled him a hundred or two, ready cash, but never gave 
ying loathite cheques or lOUs, so that his name was tmknown 

3 days rolled «n, and Dean, liis money niajority, though he w'cnt by the cognomen 

expended, went to sea again, and took Ins ^ s ,j > 

away with him. The years rolled on, and ,mi , -i • » . . , 

lean came back again at irregular intervals, That 11 do,^ said my superior ; we must look 

lund Robert .still living in the tumble-down 8®®^- 

by the river-side. He used to chum with ‘Then,’ said I, ‘there is another young gentle- 
t whilst ashore, and would often build up man who comes only once a month; he’s always 
astles of fancied grandeurs whilst he specu- 'supplied at that time with clean Bank of England 
on what might have been done wdth that notes from one hundred to ten, and generally 
f if ever they could have found the watch, j^ggg something like a thousand in the one night, 
.he years rolled on until Bil Dean came once I saw liim positively break the bank 
no more, and the last of that gang ol , ~ i ^ i i xt 

;8 who ma.lo one successful and useless thousand pounds. He 

re ill the Balkans slept his final sleep iu next day, contrary to his usual custom; and 

ms of the great Pacific. he played on that and the two succeeding days, 

1 still Time held bis course until, on the and before he left on the last night had to borrow 
of the ‘2()tli October 1875, the long-forgotten a sovereign to take Mm home. After that how- 


search renewed itself, and Robert Ryder looked iu ever, he paid his periodical visits, and does so up 
at the pawnbroker’s shop-window in Fleet Street, to the present time.’ 


at the pawnbroker’s shop-window in Fleet Street 
and saw there his unlle's silver lever marked 
‘A ijreat IJargain. Second-hand, Only 12s, Gd.’ 


LyA PRIVATE DETECTIVE’S STORY. 

1 AM not about to reveal the ‘ secrets of the 
prison-house ’ or the private arrangements of Scot- 
^ land Yard. Tiie higher positions hold by detec¬ 
tives have always been beyond my reach, and 


1 have not therefore been iu communication place ?’said I. 
with the legal advisers of the Treasury, my ‘0 no!’ he 
occupation being only subordinate to a private po®®- I 
detective. Iu the few years however, that I golden eg; 
was thus employed I was engaged in matters 
which it may bo interesting to record, whilst „ 

the publicity cannot be injurious either to indi- of mIm Tm 
viduals or public security. 0 


to the present time.’ 

‘Well,’ said my superior, ‘he must be looked 
after. But first you must plant yourself opposite 
this place where they meet, and follow the young 
gentleman No. 1, find out w’here he lives, his 
occupation, &c. There now; that’s employment 
for you the next two days; report to me on the 
third morning, I leave the matter entirely in your 
own hands, and this will be a test of your use- 
fulne.S3 to me.’ 

‘You are not going to make a raid on the 


‘0 no ! ’ he returned ; ‘ that don’t suit my pur¬ 
pose, I don’t want to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs; let me have my bit out of it, 
and then perhaps the Scotland Yard folks will 
spot the den.’ 

That same night I paced during the weary hours 
of night up and down the street where the 
gamhfers’ house was situatetl. Between three and 


1 \yui now proceed to give one or t\('o examples four o’clock in the morning, one after another the 


of the kind^ of business we detectives have 
'to negotiate, iu the hope that my narrative may 
prove interesting at least to those whom it may 
specially concern. 

It matters not what my former occupation wa.s ; 
like many others, after dissipating fortune, I fouud 
myself alone in the world and without money, omock: ii 
For «ic small amount of twenty-ei^dit shilling Se genSau 
a week I became suhordmate to a private detec- some distance, 


habitues of the ])lace turm d out, and at last the 
young gentleman 1 wanted. There was little 
difficulty in finding out where he lived, for he 
gave directipns to the cabman in very audible 


have home that lot for evei unrepining so she that the spidera are getting into their nets ; there’s 
might have been happy. souietlung to be made out of them. 

When Dean heard the news which Robert took , At last I described a young gentleman who was 
home with him, that scarred and grizzled mariner evidently new to the game of hazard; he came 
imprecatedNuch fearful anathemas on Glossop’s night after night, I said, and generally left minus 


made his appearance, and walkinj 
took a seat inside an omnibus. 
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got outside, and discovered, after a few inquiries employer replied. ‘There’s me and my friend 
Judiciously made, that he wm cashier in the estab- here; suppose we^ have two drops of brandy, uli ? 
lishment where I had traced him, and the nephew Tliree penn’orths.’ 


first commission. 

The following day ‘a gentleman’ (for private 
detectives can dross like noblemen when it suits 

them) called at Messrs -, Leadenhall Street. 

They were foreign merchants. He wishi'd to see 
the head of the firm. ‘ Four business sir ?’ was the 
question. Tlie answer was ; ‘ Tell him I mmt see 

. . . . -I ' 


tion out of the silly youth as easily as one draws 
beer from a tap, my employer presently says: 
‘ Let ’» see, what time was it M'hen you left the 
office this afternoon ? ’ 

‘ I haven’t been there since eleven o’clock in the 
morning ; not at Bisliopsgate Street at least’ 

Here w'as something important got out of the 


him; I come on im]>ortimt business.’ And lie did youth ; and the detective following up the idea 
see him, and communicated to him liis l>elief that and taking a bold shot, says: ‘But you were 
something must be wrong, us his nephew the expect(;d at the other place ? ’ 
cashier was spending a lot of money in gambling. ‘ Well, yes.’ 


Accounts were examined; and the cashier was seen 
no more in Leadenhall Street or at the hell. The 
private detective was satisfied ; and so the matter 
ended. 

Now wc had to look to gentleman No. 2 ; and 
having watched for two clays witliout finding his 
whereabouts, iny superior went with me, and at a 
comparatively early hour on the night of his 
usual periodical visit he appeared in the street, 
and I pointed him out to iny superior, who, as tlui 
public-houses were not clo.sed, dodged him about 
until he entered a tavern, wliero we followed. 
Then there was a quiet an<l confidential conversa¬ 
tion between my emjdoyer and the gentleman. Tlic 
latter at first indignantly denounced the assumj)- 
tion of any one daring to catechise him, but upon 
being told that he was addressing a detective, he 
quietly pulled out a card, stating : ‘ Tlmt’s niy 
addre.ss ; if yon have any charge against me, you 
can make it’ My employer dexterously turned the 
matter to his own ac-connt by asserting that his 
only wish wa.s to put the gentleman on his guard, 
as the gambling eslablLshmeut was being vvatebed, 
anil there would be a raid upon it in a day or 
two. Upon this the gentleman W'as profuse in 
thanks, and passed over something to rny employer, 
which 80 satisfied him, that he voluntarily offered 


‘ Let’s see, where is your other place 1 ’ 

‘Oh! in W.alllirook.’ 

‘ You ought to have been there, yon^uow,’ 

Upon thi.s the youth turned pafe, but did not 
answer. 

‘ What’s the number of lour place in Bisho]».s- 
gate?’ 

The youth gave it, 

j Tlien came the more pertinent questions: ‘ How 
; mucli money have you got about you ? Where 
I did you get it from V &c. 

i Tlie boy gave such fencing answers, that at 
I length my employer took him ifnietly outside, 
j saying : ' Vou must know T am a detective officer, 
j and I am nut going to part with you till I h.ave 
i communicated witii j'our employer and your 
; friends.’ 

i Then came the laist stroke of conviction: ‘0!i, 

I it will all be put right; my fattier will .satist'v 
I Mr --.’ 

! We, took that poor young man under our charge 
(he was only seventeen); lie was jilaced in a room 
in my employer’s house under lu)’- care; and 
j having fuiiiul who w'cre his parents as well as hi.s 
j employers, the detective otlicer fir.st went to tlie 
jiarents. Never shall I forget the dei‘p afflic¬ 
tion of the mother, who, in the absence of hi.s 


me a sovereign, which I was nothing loath to j abroad, came down immediately on receipt 

accept, for the part I had taken in the matter. i 

^ I ‘ t) iny ))ov,’ she cried, ‘ what have you done / 

My conduct is approved, and I am .sworn in a | Tell me all. O de.ar, 0 dear! And your lather 
fecial constable. I have little matters to do which i away, and your sister ill! VFhat i.s it? Wliut 
it is not interesting to relate, because they ajiply to { i.s it ? ’ 

‘ poor people,’ who are never worth- consideration, i ‘ 0 mother, mother!’ replied the youth, weeping, 
and convictions are easily gained against tliem. j‘I never did such a thing before. But the governor 


But one evening I am walking with my employer i .«ent me to pay nine pounds all in sovereigns, and 
down Oxford Street; it is late at night, and when 11 lost one, and then I was afraid to go liack.’ 
near the Oxford Music Hall, we notice a young j ‘ And so you got into Jiad company, and spent 
gentleman pulling out his gold at the bar of a ! the rest. O^you naughty wicked boy!’ 
tavern and treating liberally those around him. j ‘ J don’t know what to do. Bv good rights,’ .said 
The youth has evidently not been used to the j the detective, ‘I should take hini off to the police 
company with whom he is now a.ssociated : he ; station, instead of keiqdiig him here ; but I must 
blushes at remarks, is dull at comprehending low | see what Mr-says.’ 


jokes, yet tries to appear at ea.se, is profusely 
liberal, and dashes his money down as it he were 
a millionaire. 

‘Halloa!’ whispered my employer, who.se experi¬ 
enced eye marks a victim; ‘tufere’s something 


ihending low see what Mr-says.’ 

is profusely ‘ Yes. Ofi, let me go with you to Bisliopsgate 
IS it he were Street sir; and 1 am sure Mr —h_ will not be hard 
u])on the boy,’ replied the mother, 
vho.se experi- To this my employer a.ssented ; and in the end 
's something • the youth was allowed to return home ; and the 

..x-x. ij i* _ • 1% At 


wrong here ;' arid he tries to engage in con- detective was rewarded for saving the youth, 
versation with the young man, why only responds 

with: ‘What will you have sir?’ One morning we received a telegram to watch 

You’d think a deti^ctive would refuse to take a certain train arriving at Euston Sriuare from 
Mything at a suspected person’s expense. Not Birmingham.. A ladv de.scribed, had left* that 
he; that s his opportunity. ‘ Well, thank you,’my j town by train for tbe purpose it was said, of 











A PEIVATE DETECTIVE’S 



eloping with a roan wlio was to meet her at the 
Lotion teraiinus; and the disconsolate husband, 
too Jate to stop her, wanted her actions watched 
by the detectives. I was sent. I saw the 
lady and gentleman 7neet; she threw herself 
into his arms aiid sobbed. I heard him say : ‘ It 
will Be all right Millie.’ A cab was called. I 
heard the address they were to bo driven to, and 
followed the Vehicle, to assure myself this was 
their destination. 1 watched until midtught, and 
they never left the house; and then I knocked 
up my employer and told him the address. 

‘ Leave the rest to me,’ he said. And the next 
morning he discovered the lady and gentleman 
were there under different names, and had separate 
rooms. ‘ This won’t do,’ he said. ‘ We must wait 
for further evidence before we can make a case.' 
But he telegraphed to the husband that the 
address was^nown. My duty was to watch the 
fugitives ; aiM I found they went to a lawyer’s in 
Lincoln’s Inn <<)^IdB, and remained there two 
hours, and then relumed, and so passed the first 
day; but I had to watefi all night. TJie second day 
the irate husband came to town and went to the 
house where his truant Avifo was domiciled, in 
company with the detective, thinking he could 
find out more than had been recorded to him. 
Tijoy were met by an indignant gentleman, who, 
in loidy to the (jnestion, ‘Where is my wife?’ 
said ; ‘ She is with me, under my protection, until 
she gets rid of a horrible and brutal husband.’ 

‘ And what right have you sir, to give protec¬ 
tion to another man’s wife ?’ 

‘ The right of a brother and guardian ! She had 
•written to me previously of 3 'our brutal conduct, 
and then telegraphed that she could bear it no 
longer,—The telegram is here sir—“O Sam, 
what am 1 to do I My life is in jeopard\'. I 
dare not wait my husband’s return.” I had only 
let nrued from India a few days, and on receipt of 
that ] telegrapheil—“Come by leu o’clock train ; 

I will meet you at Euslon Stptare.— Sam.” This 
telegram I presume you saw, for it was left 
bebirid, I am iul'ormed ; and you thought there 
wu': an elopement.’ 

I never knew all the ins and outs of this affair, 
w-hich I verily believe was a sell; at least it 
never came before the court, to my knowledge. 
l\Iy employer I presume got well paid for it, lor 
he never grumbled about its being time lost. I 
got a.'pallry five shillings for night-watching, over 
and aljove my 'wages. 

As to watching houses and persons, I have had 
to take a Ijouse and record faithfully every person 
who went in and out of it during the day for 
three weeks and a month at a stretch, not Icnow- 
ing why or wherefore. Very monotonous M'ork 
this iias been; nothing to come of it but poor 
wages, an uncomfortable, uhprofital^e sort of 
existence. I have had to follow a person from 
one end of London to the other, and make a record 
of every call that he made, and have never been 
used as witness to prove anything. I began to i 
think that my superiors had all the loaves and 
fishes, and I only got the crumbs that fell from 
their table. If there W'as anything to be done 
which would bring in something handsome, why, 
my clyef did it himself. A bunker’s son makim^ 
too free with his father's name is to be taken into 
custody by the detective, to be well frightened, I 


and relieved of his ill-gotten spoil; and then re¬ 
turned to his parents without the world knowin" 
of his crime. ^ Yes, sometimes the family plat© 
has been carried off by some hopeless son, and 
the detective^s aid is called in to recover it, but 
to hide the crime. And indeed if truth were 
told, nearly one-half the cases of robbery of late 
years have been more or less under the cognisance 
at least of those closely associated with the family 
circle. 

I once thought that I might make a name for 
myself as an honest detective.' I began to see that 
there %vas scarcely a trade.sman in London, scarcely 
a merchant that was not robbed by his underlings, 
if not by those of a higher grade. I watched 
carefully, and confided my secret information to 
employers. In some instances the persons were 
dismissed; that was all. ‘ We don’t care to pro¬ 
secute,’ the principals would say, ‘for trivial 
matters ; it is too much trouble and expense. We 
would rather submit to small losses than be forced 
to attend the criminal courts.’ I happened to 
mention to the manager of a large publishing firm 
not a hundred miles from Paternoster Row, that 
I knew his employers were robbed and syste¬ 
matically robbed every xi'cek. He did not believe 
me. 1 then challenged him to give me the name 
of any book he had in the establishment, and I 
W'ould get it in three days without its passing 
through the counting-house in the ordinary way. 
He gave me the name of a -work of which there 
were only three in stock, and the selling price was 
two guineas. I had only to go to a certain ren¬ 
dezvous, talk slang, and say what I reijuired and 
the price I was prepared to give, and I know I 
should get the book. And to the astonishment of 
the manager I presented it to him on the third day 
•with his trade-mark still upon it. ‘Well,’ he said, 

‘ this must be put a stop to. I must see the prin¬ 
cipals ; and you must call to-morrow and give us 
full information.’ I called as requested, and gave 
the principals the names of three who shared in 
the plunder. 

‘ Ay,’ they said ; ‘as to the first, that’s the 
porter; we ’il prosecute him. The second is the son 
of a person who has considenible iutere.st in the 
business ; they are a most respectable family; we 
cannot prosecute him. The third is a confidential 
messenger; and he is so exceedingly useful to us, 
that we don’t well see how we could do without 
him. No ; wo must not pro.secute him. But the 
porter, we will give him into cu-stody if you 
like.’ 

I replied that I could not take one without the 
otliers ; that it was a great ]uty, after all my time 
aud trouble expended in sifting the matter, they 
•would not make an example of the lot. No; they 
would not do it; but gave me a five-pound note, 
ami asked me to say no more about it! 

I suppose I expressed annoyance at this, 
altliough I received a larger gratuity than I bad 
hitherto done ; and 1 am afraid that I made no 
secret of my annoyance, for I wanted this to be 
my stepping-stone to aih'ancemeut; but it was not 
to be. Neither was my conduct admired by mv 
superiors, who told me. that I should keep a still 
tongue, and furtlier, that I had no right to take 
action in any matter on my own responsibility. 
Aud as there'was no hope of advancement, I retired 
from the service to enter upon more profitable 
emi>loymciit. 
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COOKEHT ISSTHUCTIOJI FOB THE BUBAL 
XABOURISG POPULATIOX. 

We leam from a contemporary that the opera¬ 
tions of the Edinburgh School of, Cookery are 
being very widely extended, and gratj/ying evi¬ 
dence of the practical usefulness of the instruc¬ 
tions which can be imparted by the teachers 
it has trained has lately been supplied from a 
district so distant as Devonshire. Sir T. Acland, 
M.P., who is well known for the time and 
labour he has expended in efforts to improve the 
“ domestic conditions of the agricultural poor, was 
anxious that instruction in cookery should be 
given to the cottagers on his estates, which are 
situated in the vicinity of Exeter and Taunton. 
Not being satisfied that the course of instruction 
given at me National School of Cookery in London 
was the best qualified to fit a teaclier for the 
business of shewing the wives and daughters of 
agricultural labourers how to make the best of 
the culinary resources within their reach, he put 
himself into communication with the Edinburgh 
School of Cookery, and a teacher from that school. 
Miss Barnett, has been employed for some time 
in giving practical instruction, with ‘demonstra¬ 
tion lessons,’ to the cottager-s on iiis estates. Sir 
TTiomas made great personal e.\ertions, and was 
so satisfied with the results, that he has made 
public a statement of tlie benefits which might 
be expected to follow if means were taken to 
cause such instruction as cookery to be given 
among the agricultural population genor.aliy. In 
this document. Sir Thomas observes with regard 
to the#Edinburgh School of Cookery; ‘In that 
school I find that two points are cleai'ly under¬ 
stood : first, that a teacher ought to be a really 
well-educated lady, by which I mean that she 
must have had a good liberal and general educa¬ 
tion, and have been trained in certain braiiche.s 
of physical science; secondly, that it is quite 
necessary to study tlie liabits, difficulties, and 
limited means of the labouring classes before wo 
can help them in the management of their food.’ 
He bears testimony to the excellent work done 
by the Edinburgh teacher, though she ‘has been 
strictly limited to the appliances in actual use, 
with the addition of a very small contribution 
in the way of meat, garden-stuff, and groceries. 
The teacher has come in contact with the woud- 
fire of the cottage hearth, with tlie crock instead 
of the saucepan, with the contracted cottage .stove, 
and with otner conditions which must be taken 
into account in cottage cookery.’ It is to be hoped 
that Sir Thomas Acland’s example will be largely 
followed. It is worthy of mention that teachers 
from the Edinburgh school have been lately 
teaching in Harrow, Guernsey, and C’orawall, as 
well as in places nearer home. 

oil. AT SEA. 

A correspondent, who takes much interest in 
the subject of oil, as a medium for calming 
turbulent waters (as recently noticed in these 
pages), bos favoured us with a few hints, which 
we gladly place before our readers. He writes 
aa follows: 

^ I may mention a-few of the numerous objects 
that oil might be boneficiallly applied to: To 
facilitate the launching and landing of life-boats ; 


to facilitate the removing of a crew from a wreck 
either on the coast or in the open sea; to facilitate 
the entrance of fishing-boats into the harboui; to 
enable them to ride more safely at their lines or 
nets, and thereby save the serious Mss they often 
sustain by having to aband.on their fishing-gear. 
It might even be found beneficial in facilitating 
the ■ entrance of vessels into harbours such as 
Aberdeen or the Tyne during storms. It miglit 
tend to save many vessels irom becoming tofal 
wrecks if the waves could be mollified until the 
gale abated; or at least might enable them to 
hold together for a longer time, thus affording 
greater opportunity for saving the crews. It 
might even be a matter of economy for many 
harbour authorities to have it reaily for instant 
application, if incan.s could bo devised for apply¬ 
ing the oil to the broken water out-dde, and keep¬ 
ing up the supply until the gale passes over. Now 
wlnit is wanted is a cheap, simple, but ready and 
efiicient means of apjilying the cyl in every con¬ 
ceivable necessity ; and if a small percentage 
of the ingenuity at pre.se it applied to devising 
the best moans of destroying our fellow-men was 
brought to bear on this object, 1 have no doubt 
it would .«oou be accomplished. I sliould think 
it would not be ditficult to construct a .shell to 
be filled with oil in such a way that it would 
cither burst or be made tn open wbcii it fell into 
the water so as to allow the oil to escape, \yliicli 
would then .‘‘{leedily come to the .surface. Such 
shell might be fired from the mortur-gmis which 
are kept at so many stations round our coast, 
where rockets and life-boats are so often required ; 
and at sea-coast harbours a gun could easily be 
placed in a proper position and kept in constant 
readiness, 'riiou as to life-boats, every one of them 
should have an oil-tank eijuiimmii. And every 
lishiug'boat should carry a small tank constantly 
full on all occasions and at all seasons. 

‘Experience I have no doubt would very soon 
devi.se .suitable ways and* means if once we had 
the matter fairly started under .suitable ausi'ices.’ 

A L 0 N E. 

Alonb by ll)e ocean at even to wander. 

When .soft e’er the waters the moonbeatn.s .are cast; 

To hear .some .sweet vi.ice in the tdllows' dtiop thunder, 
And dre.ain of the fast-fading scenes of the past. 

To live o’er again through the d.ty.s that are numbered; 
With all the bright visions too cpiickly cKsjHdled; 

To call back sweet dreams from the grave wliere they 'vo 
slumljcred, 

And fancy the jileasurcs that Fate has withheld. 

Man thus is not lonely—forVime cannot .sever 
Tlie charm that unites ua in M'-'inory’s edmin ; 

Though Death the sweet voice may have mlencial for 
ever, 

llemembrance can waken its accents again. 

The frieniis and the loves that by distance arc hidden, 
The days that were lit with the fullness of bliss. 

Will return, by the fond voice of Memory bidden, 

And cheer the sad soul in a moment like thia 

Then marvel not ye who in crowds find your pleasure, 
That Solitude’s silence for pain can atone, 

For Life’s*brightest gems are in Memory’s tro.nsure, 

And Heaven seems nearest w'hen man 5.s .'done! 

Gkokok Eaknist. 
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SC A’MPINQ. 

Some years ago we were in want of a house, and 
purchased one that was just newly huilt, and 
seemingly in excellent condition, besides being 
commodious as a dw'elling according to modern 
notions. The price ivas two thousand four hundred 
])ounda, which was thought to be cheap for such 
a mansiou. Like some other liouses in the row, 
it had been erected on specnlation by a builder, 
lie was a decent, meek-looking man of advanced 
age, with a good reputation, and no one could 
have supposed him to be guilty of cheating. 
■\Vhutever ho was, it is proper to put people on 
their guard, by relating wbat was the upshot of 
the purchase vre iiad made. 

This house of ours, Avhich with painting and one 
thing and another, di>l, not cost less tliau three 
thousand pounds, turned out to bo a sham. | 
Everything to the eye looked well enough. The j 
apartments were elegant, the lobbies and staircase 
spacious, the sunk lloor for the domestics all that 
could be desired. IVe are settled down, and things 
go on very w'ell for a time. At length suspicions ' 
begin to be entertained that all is not right. There 
'is a screw loose somewhere, or rather a great many 
sc.re^\•3. The first indication of this unpleasant 
state of matters was a smell where- no smell ought 
to bo. Then, several more smells were discovered, 
all of them too signilicaiit of the fact that there 
was .something seriously ivrong. A search for the 
source and cause of the smells w’as made by an 
expert in the profession of house-building, who 
was said to be clever at hunting out and curing 
bad smells. Well, the investigation takes place. 

It was interesting to observe the way in which 
the expert made his diagnosis of the ailment 
under which the house seemingly laboured. Like 
a hound trying to get on the scent of game, he 
sniffed about in all directions, and applied his 
nose along tho'walls and skirting-boards, until he 
fixe<l on the. spots whence issued the malarious 
odours. These spots were opened up, skirting- 
boards were removed, and floors lifted. What 
hideous circumstances were revealed! The princi¬ 


pal soil-pipes running underneath a passage were 
broken, from having been laid on soft earth, that 
had sunk; with the result that the sewage, 
instead of getting away, had poured into the foun¬ 
dations of the house, causing a filthy quagmire. A 
metal soil-pipe coming down an interior wall was 
cracked, in consequence of a bend ha’V’ing been 
roughly made, fumes from the crack escaping into 
a l^droom. As if to aggravate these horrors, a 
gas-pipe beneath the dining-room floor had been 
so imperfectly jointed that the gas found its way 
upwards behind the lath-and-plaster partitions. To 
make a long story short, the whole pipe-system of 
the establishment was wrong. Pipes were placed 
where no pipes should liave been, and all were 
imperfectly executed. It appeared as if cheapness 
bad been alone consulted, and that the builder— 
honest man—wished only to get the house off his 
hands, no matter what might be the consequence. 
Besides the imperfect pipe-system, the floors were 
made of unseasoned wood, causing a shrinkage 
all over, with gaps between the deals. As a 
remedy, several floors had to be lifted, and relaid 
with some additional new portions. A general 
idea of the manner in which things had been 
scamped, may be gathered from the fact, that the 
expense to which we were put first and last by 
employing masons, joiners, and plumbers, to 
rectify bad work, amounted to upwards of three 
hundred pounds. 

We have ventured on telling these experiences 
as a sample of what hundreds of individuals could 
say regarding houses put upon the market in a 
scandalously defective condition, but of which 
condition purchasers are wholly unaware. The 
introduction of pipes to supply fresh-water and 
gas, and to carry off sewage, has vastly altered the 
character of dwellings. A house no longer consists 
of only four walls and a roof, of which every one 
nuay judge. It comprehends a liighly ingenious 
system of metal and stoneware tubes, concealed 
for the most part Ijezieath lioprs and behind parti¬ 
tions, and almost as complicated as the machinery 
of a watch. A fine opportunity accordingly occurs 
for palming off houses with a scamped organisa- 
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tion of pipes, not only to the inconvenience, hnt havoc ensues. In 1875, an outbreak of fever at 
the extreme danger of fomilies inhabiting tliern, Croydon, long unaccountable. Was traced to 
We would by no means aver that all buililei-s. cause. We quote the account of the affair from, 
are disposed to act the part of cheats. Amongst the Times. ‘ The Board of Health, it is said 
them there are honourable men Who would has power under existing acts of parliament to 
disdain to overreach employers or jnirchaser.^; inspect cow-sheds, but not dairies. Dr A. Car- 
hut beyond question, as is seen by daily oxpe- penter stated to the Croydon Board of Health 
rience, tWe are many who from ignorance, indif- that ho has known of a case in which fever of 
ference, or motives of avarice, offer houses for tlie typhoid kind was distributed in consequence 
sale which in a sanitary point of view are unin- of the dairy in w'hich the milk was kept being 
habitable. in communication wdth the sewers of the district, 

To put the public on their guard concerning and it unfortunately happened that the communi- 
the fatal effects of improper house construction, cation was nol trapped. The milk was kept in 
a medical man acquainted with domestic sanitary the dairy and in the basement; and the trap being 
defects has issued a work for popular instruc- opened and certain arrangements carried on with 
tion on the subject, ‘ Dangers to Health, by T. P. carbolic acid, many of the customers of that milk- 
Teale, M.A.’(Churchill, London, 1878). Mr Teale, man returned the milk because it smelt of tar. 
we understand, is surgeon to the General Infirmary That told him at once the communication between 
at Leeds. His book is unique of its kind. It the sower and the dairy w'as open, a»'d that the 

is not a dissertation, but a practical guide for foul air was finding its way into tffe dairy and 

the use of house-builders and househohicrs. By becoming absorbed by the mi]^’ than which 

means of coloured pictorial illustrations, im^ierfcc- nothing in nature is so capable ffrabsorbing sewer- 

tions in piping are readily shown. The follow- gases. That dairy Avas tlie^iiieans of clistribiiting 
! ing are the more obvious errors pointed out. typhoid germs, and yet the dairyman was innocent 
The water-closet is in the centre of the house of mixing foul Avater with his milk.’ 
instead of near an outside wall. The drain is A common form of scamping occurs in the lay- 
under the floor of a room or beneath a pas.sagc. ing of paA^ements in the lower floors. Pavements 
The soil-pipes emit gases which contaminate the ought in every instance to be laid on a thick 
water-cisterns, so that the water for drinking and bed of dry broken stones, bricks, or ashes, and to 

washing is polinted to the danger of health. The be jointed wuth strong cement. As tlie bringing , 

•vitiated air from badly jointed soil-pipes is seen of dry rubbish for this purpose Avould cause some 
flying in streams acro.ss the rtioms, to escape by expeiis(!, scamping is resorted to. The slabs of 
the fire-places, and poi.soniug people aa'Iio are lying j pavement are laid on the cold or it: may be damp 
in their beds. More than a dozeji plates illustrate I earth. The result is that in certaiu .slates of the 
the various mischiefs which are produced by i atmosphere, the moi.sture eonden.sos on the surface 
neglecting to trap the soil-pipe.g. A trap con;sists ! of the cfffd pavement, Avhich assume.s the appear- 

of a double bend in a pipe to hold a certain 1 ance of being covered Avith water. In time, by 

quantity of water, through which the malignant I constant Avetting, the stone, di-'^integrates, and 
gases cannot penetrate. Without a proper trap, i re(purcs to be ronoAvod. We stroTigly coun.sel 
these gases soar upwards through the Avhole j purchasers of houses to make sure that the p.ive- 
house, as is at once signified by close and ments have been properly laid. Neglecting this, 
offensive smells. But lrap.s are not enough, they may reckon on having a damp hou.se. 'I’he 
The principal soil-pipe should be ventilated by a same precaution sliould bo u.se<l in laying pas:<ages 
separate pipe issuing uito the open air at the top Avith Portland cement. Unless the cement rests 
of the hou.se. We need also to look to the joint- on a thick diy ba.sis, it Avill disintegrate, and 
ing of soil-pipes. Will it be credited '{ In numer- have an unsiLditly damp a.s]>ect. 
ous instance.s, the different lengths of pipe.s are not In mo.st instances in Avhicli an f)utbrcalc of 
jointed at all. The end of one length is .simply, diphtheria or tyjffioid tuke.s place in a neighbour- 
for the sake of cheapness, stuck into the adjoining hood, blame i.s throAA'n upon architects for sanc- 
length. Sometimes, to save appearances, the pipes tioning the defective drainage of houses. Vast, 
are jointed with putty, whereas they should be niifnber.s of houses, liowcAOir, art; built • and 
securely soldered. It frequently bappen.s that by inhabited Avitbout consulting Avith architects, avIio 
these and other imperfections no mischief i.s appro- have their own difficulties to contend with. In 
hended until some one in the house is laid down ca,scs Avhere they are employed, they wage a 
^ a smart attack of typhoid fever oi’ diphtheria, continual and provoking Avar A\ ith contractors 
The old saying used to be, ‘Death in the pot.’ in different departments of Avork. They give 
It is now, * Death in the pipe.’ The paramount express injunctions for the execution of every 
advice to every one is now, ‘ Look to your pipes.’ detail, and frequently, if at all po.s.siblc, such 
Nothing seems to be so susceptible of contanii- obligations are shirked. The foundation.s of the 
nation as fresh milk. If there be any foul air in house arc ^lefective, the mortar for building is 
the house, the milk is sure to suffer. The stories surcharged with 8treet-sci‘aping.s, the timbers 
told of diseases arising from tbe use of vitiated fall short of the requisite strength, the nails 

milk are endless. U8U^ly,the vitiation is ascribed employed are of an inferior (quality, the lead 

to adulteration Avith foul water, or to foul Avater is not of tbe Aveight bargained for, the slates 
having been drunk by the cows. Such dqubtle-ss are not first-rate, the plastering of the rooms is 
has been the case sometimes ; but it is now so bad that if punctured by a nail, sand pours 
ascertained that the purest milk and cream out in a stream, the floors are laid Avith unsea- 
ai» liable to be rendered unwholesome by the soned timber, and the oil-paint on the doors and 

insidious attack of sewer-gases. When an un- window-sashes is composed of whiting, or some 

trapped soil-pipe or sewer Im communication with other cheap* substitute for white-lead. There is 
a daily containing open pans of mil^g, dreadful scamping throughout. It isi a common practice 
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to buy defective drain-tubes, which arc sold at 
axheap rate. These defective tubes, known as 
‘ seconds,’ are partly broken or cracked; some¬ 
times they.aro misshapen, oval instead of round, 
or perhaps twisted. Anyway, they produce leak¬ 
age with its attendant dangers to hemth. 

S^culative builders in necessitous circum¬ 
stances arc kno'^m to resort to tricks beyond 
the use of scamped pipes. Wo have heard of an 
instance in which the gutters for rain-water on 
the top of a house were composed of nothing 
more than pitched brown paper instead of lead. 
The rascal who was guilty of this piece of scamp¬ 
ing wanted to borrow money on the property. 
Worse than this has been reported to us. A 
person in the neighbourhood of London who was 
in the habit of building houses and of effecting 
mortgages on them as soon as erected, wns on one ! 
occasion s% hard run for money, that in order 
to finish a lo.t of houses and get them occupied, 
ho took awajvAhe locks, grates, and cliimuey- 
pieces of the h(m‘s3ikal ready mortgaged. This was 
of course nothing hii\ theft; but the mortgagee 
of the houses that wore plundered would not 
incur the trouble and e.\peiise of prosecuting the 
depredator. Many such stories could be related. 

Looked at comprehensively, scamping appro¬ 
priately ranks with the adulteration of food, and 
those villainous liuancial frauds that arc the 
disgrace of our times. lu almost every branch of 
inanufatsture, scamping is developed without shame, 
and likely enough "without remorse. Houses are 
scamped, ships are scamped, even some of the 
w'orks in railway construction are scamped. People 
wear p.cain]>iHl clothing, cat scamped food, drink 
water that is polluted liy scamped work. Cheated 
on all hands from tin? cradle to the grave; the 
cheating very freijuently being committed by men 
^\■ho nsjfiro to keep a fair face to the worlds and 
to signalise themselves by a parade of religious 
profession ! Besides the downright dishonesty 
with whif.h we an; so af)t to be assailed, one needs 
to he constantly on his guard against a spirit of 
trifling and indifference. Jobs of all sorts are 
performed in a style of easy caredessness. Earnest- j 
ne.ss in ]irofessional pursuiis is rather looked down i 
upon than otherwise. Under the. auspice.s of 
inconsiderate plulanthropi.st.s, the iilling of time 
is exalted to a kind of virtue, as if the groatne.s,s 
of England depended on every man and woman 
doing as little serious work a.s they pos.sihly could. 
The want of earnest care to do a thing well, 
would occasionally he amusing if it wore not 
dangerous. A smell of gas in a room is .sometimes 
traced to the fact of a nail having been driven 
into a gas-pipe. A house goe.s on tire in conae- 

J uence of a ueam of wood being projected into a 
lie. Other iii.stances of carele.ssnoss will occur to 
recollection. 

Numerous and exceedingly coramgndablo are 
now the efforts m-ode to diffuse technical know¬ 
ledge. in the useful arts. Large sums are expended 
by government for the purpose. There are 
popular lectures without end on the .subject. 
Apparently it is all up-hill work. In our opinion, 
■unskilfulness is less to he complained of than the 
want of honesty. If any good is to he done, there 
must be a more prevalent conscientiousness—a 
little jnore sense of honour and moral obligation, 
and, shall we add, a stronger determination to 
work than lo spend time in listless and positively 


mischievous ^recreation.’ Let scamping in every 
branch of WQrkmanship receive not only public 
.reprobation, hut the punishment justly due—as 
the fashionable phrase goes—to ‘falsehood, fraud, 
and wilful imposition.’ 

The scamping of house-construction, of which 
we have presented some illustrations, will need 
some .special check. Existing arrangements are in 
a great measure illusory. As is well known, 
there are local sanitary authorities, whose duty 
it is to inspect and certify dwellings previous 
to their occupation ; but from whatever cause, 
the duties of these dignitaries are not performed 
with the searching rigour which public safety 
calls for. In this respect, therefore, we would 
have the law amended, by introducing the action 
of a central authority, without whose licence no 
plans should be sanctioned, or dwellings occupied. 
At the same time, let it be explicitly understood ' 
that no legislation however stern can exempt 
[ people from looking after their o\vn affairs. It is i 
incumbent on every householder to make himself 
acquainted with the varieties of imperfection to 
which the mechanical appliances of his dwelling 
are liable ; and if he does not, ho knows where at 
least a .share of the blame should rest. w. c. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER V.—AT ELOSTHUEL COURT. 

Those crags of granite, reddish here, bluish 
there in the shade, liut which the sun’s first 
gleam turns to glowing crimson and sparkling 
azure, have a character of their own, and can 
belong to one portion only, and that the wildest, | 
of the coasts of storm-lashed Britain, The barren 
heath above, brown and pni-ple, and gorgeous with 
yellow broom and golden gorse, witYi stones pro¬ 
truding from its du.sky surface like the bones of a 
buried giant, has its character too. How grandly 
the rocks stand forward to bear and beat back the 
rush of the mighty tide-waves—billows such as 
only surge in from the vast Atlantic, to break 
upon the Cornish cliffs, all scarred and splintered 
by tlicir fury, Cornwall it is that, in its weird 
beauty of hovering mist and rich colour, lies 
before us; and that crescent-shaped town in the 
bay, half-watering place haU-lisIiing village, is 
Treport. 7'horo is a Treport in France, own. 
cousin to this one ; hut the Treport of our story 
faces less south than west, toward.s the measure¬ 
less watei’s, over the shimmering surface of which 
many a (..'oruish mariner must have gazed with 
untaught inquisitiveness, long before a Genoese 
pilot, ^ called Chri.stopher Colon or Columbus, 
shewed the way to the innnen.se. Americas that 
lay beyond. 

That mansion nestling high up among masses 
of old trees, oaks and elms, that in Kent or Berk¬ 
shire would be clas.sod of common stature, but 
which are Anak.s of the forest here, in this remote 
of sweeping gales and salt-sea .air, is Llosthuel 
(fourt, chronicled in local guide-books. Dcbrett 
and Dod and Murray, great authorities all, agree 
with the local guide-books in declaiing it to be the 
seat of the Honourable the Dowager Lady Larpent. 
Llosthuel (..Vnirt had been one of old Joseph 
Larpent’s judicious investments. In England, 
as in France, to buy up ;lanH in small plots and 
parcels, by retail as it were, notoriously needs a 
long, purge and a lavish hand. But a shrewd 
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purchaser who cm c0M. 'to offer a laige lump 
sum for lam hjr .wholesale, gets a respectable 
return for his money, oouplea with that prestige 
which nothing but ‘the dirty acres’ can confer. 
These pariacukr acres had been bought cheaply 
enough from a beggared spendthrift, who lacked 
but cash and credit to emulate the extravagance 
of bis ancestors. Over Llostliuel Court and its 
wide domains Lady Larpeut now reigned supreme. 
To say that the Dowager, as xincontrolled mistress 
of this large property, udth all its claims manorial 
and riparian, its royalty of iuine.s and minerals, 
its rights of fishery and'turbary, of pasturage and 
pannage, was universally popular, would be to 
say too much. Few very prosperous persons can 
expect to be viewed, while living, through that 
flattering halo which invests the dead. Some 
grumbling attended Lady Larpent’s bigh-handed 
efforts even to do good. People are not to be 
hustled out of the familiar grooves, even though 
the grooves be those of squalor and barbarism, 
without indulging in the Bi-itisU solace of a growl. 
And so there were those who felt, and those who 
feigned to feel, a sentimental regret for the ‘ old 
Squires,’ as they called the dispossessed Pcnhuels 
of Llosthuel—King Logs at their best—and who 
spoke of the Dowager behind her back by the 
nicknames of Sly Lady Absolute and Madam 
Moneybags. 

It was a n\ollow day, tenderly bright, as becomes 
the Far West, and the j>eacocks on the stone 
terrace sunned their sweeping trains and sheeny 
necks until every jewelled iris of their resplendent 
feathers sparkled in the welcome rays. In the 
blue drawing-room—there was a white as well as j 
a yellow anti a blue diawiug-room at Llosthuel, 
Court—was Maud Stanhope, alone beside an open ' 
window that commanded a pleasant prospect, rose- i 
garden and terrace and shrubbery, green meadow, 
and savage moor, and the many-hued llasluiig sea, 
all blended in one bird’s-eye view. She had a | 
book in her hand; but she was not reading, [ 
neither did she heed thooC plumed inagnilicos the | 
peacocks, that, a.s they slowly st ruttetl past, would , 
intermit their stately march to stretch forth tlieir 
serpentine necks and lift their tufted hcad^ in ' 
merceuary hopes of biicuit. Her eycf.—beautiful 
brown eyes were Maud’s — passed inattentive i 
over the glowing colour of the clumps of scarlet j 
geranium, over the velvet greensward, over the i 
softer green of the ferns, and seeimd to g.i/.e ] 
dreamily at the far-off range of the Welsh lulls, ^ 
dim and blue against the sky-line. It was evident ' 
that the girl’s thoughts were far away from j 
Llosthuel Court and all that belonged to it. I 

A rustle of silk, a finn weighty tread on the 
soit Tournay carpet, and Maud becomes conscious ' 
that her hostess is in the room. .She turns, 
smiling. ‘ I have left you for a long time, my 
dear,’ said the Dow'agej, with old-fashioned cordi¬ 
ality ; ‘ but I am a woman of bu'jincs-^, a.s I often 
tell you, and I have had to answer half-a-dozen j 
letters since the post-bag came in, and to set' 
aside as many more of them endorsed, in red ink, 
“No;” “Ask for particulars“Refer.to London 
solicitors ; ” “ Will consider itand “ Politely, 
No.” for the guidance of my right-hand man— 

I aon’t quite like styling him a secretary, and 
he would prefer not being called a clerk—Mr 
Morris. By-the-bye, Morris brings me word that 
old Captain Cleat, of the steamor Western Maid, 


is dead at last.. Poor old Cfleatl he had been 
crippled with the rhenmatiam, and fitter for the 
fireside than the dock, these eighteen months 
and since Christmas a bed-ridden invali.^—-but we 
didn’t like to appoint a successor while ho lived. 
Now I have in my own mind fixed on a new 
commander for the Western Maid, Canlyott 
guess Maud, love, who it is V 

Maud tried to look and even to feel a becoming 
interest. ‘Whoever is to have the post. Aunt 
Larpent,’ she said, ‘ will have a very pretty vessel 
to command. The Western Maid^ as she lies in 
harbour yonder, looks as trim as a yacht’ 

‘Trim enough she is,’ answered tlie Dowager 
in her imperious way; ‘ but that’s because I hate 
to see anything, afloat or ashore, go to ruin out 
of candle-end economy. The other sliaridioldcrs, 
but for me, would have grudged every coat of 
fresh paint and inch of new wiilcloth but as it 
is, the steamer is spruce enough. 1 ’would bet 
any amount of kid gloves Muml, piy dear, that 
you cannot guess the name ofoW* now captain! 
Well then, 1 have written 'to oflbr the aiipoiut- ] 
ment to tliv hero of your last nnmth’.s boating 
adventure at Gwen Nnut—that young Ashton - 
Hugh Ashton. 1 sH'pect you have forgotten his 
name already. At your agt‘,’ complacently con¬ 
tinued Lady Laipenl, ‘it is almost as ca y to 
forget a.s to learn; but at my time of life it is 
ditioreiit.’ 

Maud was inwanlly th.inkful tli.it the Dowaaci’s 
self-.satibl.iclion reiulcreil lict .so conveniently blind 
to the fact that hci nieccV fee had 'uddeiily 
fiu.slud to a burning ciiniHuii, and almo^t ;is Mt..u 
grown pale at the mention of Ilnph A'-hti n's 
name. Miss St.uihope was aiuTV vitli hci.~clf 
becau.se the thing was so, Jtecuusc lier aunt’s word.s 
(hunced to be in Mich unc.\peti(.-d coiucidtiKO 
with her own tlioughl.s, jn-t us a iMuJoni t-liot 
may fire a maga/im oi guupowdm. Had sfie 
passed through the novitiate ol a Loiulou h.I'ou 
— which 1 take to be for giJs wiial Ihc haulemiig 
nrdi>al is for a Red Indian wairior- and w.i- . lu' 
to blush thus absurdly at the mere mention of 
a young iii.m wlio laid certainly rendered her 
a great sorviie, but who wm... as far remote fiom 
her on n sphere in life as tlicugh they had been 
inhabitants of dilicrcut planets I Why, the ninth 
daughter of a country clergyman couhl not have 
.shewn le^s of high-bred indillcrciice than .die, 
Maud .Stanhope, hud done. Luckily tin* Duwagei, 
slurp-,sigliled enough on ordiiiaiy ocf.ision®, .saw 
nothing of Maud’s tell-tale change of cidonr. 

‘Yes; the stern Mnid it .seems to me wdll 
be the very thing for young A'lilon. He, docs 
not know the coast, and ]»prhap.s not much of 
steamers ; but Long Michael, as they call him, 
is a good mate, and will help him out ol a Rcra])o 
until he sees his w’av. 1 daresay tlie other .shaic- 
holdera will Lyumble in their blc,eve.s. Each of 
them would’ like a kin.smau, and in any case a 
Coniishmaii, some I’ol, Tre, or Pen, to get the 
apijointmeut,’ said the lady of Llo.sthuel, wdth that 
air (if confident reliance on her own judgment 
w’hich was familiar to all who knew her ; ‘ but 
I am the Comjiany. At all events, I have written 
to lliis young fellow Hugh, to make him the 
offer.’ 

‘You have written, aunt?’ rejoined Maud, 
feeling it inepinbent on her to say something, and 
speaking as unconcernedly as she coubl, 












*768. X have no doubt of his aocei^noo, aM as 
little that the Board will cotifirm my norainatiiwa,' 
replied Lady Larpent. ^Have you seen Ladoe 
to-day V ahe asked ; and as she ont the 'question, 
her observcmt eyes sought Maud?s' face. Bat this 
time there was not the faintest indication of a 
bltiini. No; Maud had not seen Sir Lucius, her 
cousin. The baronet was a late riser, and carried 
his London hours wnth him into the country. At 
breakfast he was never visible, declaring, as he 
did, that a slice of toast and a cup of chocolate 
supplied his simple needs; but that no motive less 
cogent than a meet of the foxhounds could per¬ 
suade him to curtail his slumbers to the extent 
necessary to enable him to put in an appearance at 
the morning meal. 

Time, in Sir Lucius’s opinion, passed but very 
tediously at Llosthuel Court; and he had even 
come to ^el soraetUing like a i>ersonal enmity 
towards the turret clock, which struck the hours of 
tlie day with ’^ch pedantic slowness, lie chafed, 
as chained-up uoj.^^re prone to chafe, against the 
quasi-bondage to which he had to submit. Why 
was h(“ at Llosthuel, why condemned to inhabit a 
dwelling beneath the roof of which he must be on 
his best behaviour, and to saunter away his days 
beside the sea ? 8ir Lucius did not care a straw for 
the sea. At Cowes it was all very well, since 
the yachts ainl the Club and the matches could 
not very well exist without salt-water ; but the 
Atlantic was to our dandy baronet as dreary as 
Sahara. Ilis mother's grand mansion in his eyes 
wa-. as dismal as a prison and as prim as a board¬ 
ing-school. He would .sooner Imve been elsewhere 
—almost anywhere, even in London, at that time 
<if year lishionably impossible, had it not been for 
Jiis <li-bt'.. And the worst of it was that hi.s debts 
sveiv ubiquitous, meddling A\itli and inilucncing 
every action and detail of his life. He hail paid 
nliat he lould not help pa} mg to the more impor¬ 
tunate and energetic among his tradesmen, and 
the .saciiiicc liatl left hfm almost penniless. 

Sir laii'ius had invitations by the dozen, and 
miglit have spent his week, his three days, or his 
fortnight at halls, castles, and abbeys, the owners 
Avheieot, noble, gentle, or plutocratic, would have 
feasted and feted him splendidly enough, given 
him the run ot their i>artiidge preserves and 
pheaeaiit covers and grou-'O muor.s and private 
theatricals; or mounted him, when the hunting 
seasim should set in, on the pick of the stable ; 
and in fact done all that ho.sjiitality suggested, 
except the supplying him xvilh leady-money. 
Tliere was the rub. Without ready-money, as he 
acknowledged with a sigh, English country-visiting 
is for a .sporting bachelor, especially Avheu that 
bachelor haa a handle to his name, impossible. 
There are fast country-houses where gamoling in 
some shape, even though it take the form of 
guinea-i)ool or of unlimited loo in thegimall-hours, 

IS always going on. There arc bIoav country- 
houses where gruff grooms of the stables and 
gracious grooms of the chambers, martinet head- 
keepers, and Behemoths of butlers, levy cruel toll 
upon the purses of their master’s guests. There 
are half a score of cases constantly turning up in 
which he whom Dives delights to honour niust 
put his hand in his pocket; and woe to his social 
good character if that pocket be empty ! 

Those of Sir Lucius were as hare a« the pockets 
of a man of his station well could be, and all his 


diplomacy had hitherto failed in prodaoiag the 
dwred effect of indaoing hie mother to t^toush 
them. 

‘ It is a pity that Lucius should he so idle,’ 
said the-D6wager, with a slight contraction of her 
resolute brows, 

‘It is a pity, I am sure, that ho should have 
nothing to interest him,* returned Maud. 

‘What are you two about—singing my praises, I 
hope, for I certainly caught the sound of my own 
name ? ’ imperturbably inquired Sir Lucius,^as he 
strolled into the room, ‘ IIow do you do, mother ? j 
—Good-morning, Maud! It is rooming still, I 
you know, socially and conventionally, though the ' 
shadow of the sun-dial points the wrong way, and ' 
the natives have trudged from work to what j 
they call their dinner, and trudged back again, 
already. I should like excessively to be a plough- 
boy, and earn my eighteen-pence a day, and have 
a healthy appetite for beans and bacon! As it 
is, I leel my.solf an awful drone, mother, in this j 
agricultural hive of your^, and scarcely Hko to ' 
venture out into the model farm, for fear the j 
working bees should set upon me and sting me to | 
death, as not ivorth my keep, I assure you.’ I 

CHAl’inU VL—SIR LCCIUS AT HOME. 

There arc Happy Families elsewhere than beliind 
the wires of a travelling .showman’s cage, and in • 
the very best society we may often find the keen , 
raven utid the plump guinea-pig, the pert iilagpie, ; 
the pink-eyed rabbit, the meek white mouse, and 
the blinking owl, in pacific contiguity. The 
cuckoo differs less from the hedge-sparrow than 
do .some brothers and sisters, some parents and | 
children, from their nearest and dearest. Can } 
Hashing Miss Falcon really be the daughter of i 
mild Itirs Dove ! Is yonder bold-faced boy, who 



gentle James the budding curate, or that incipient 
City man, careful little liertie ? Nothing but tlio j 
viewless chain of habit could link together natures I 
so various and so antiigonistic. 

Sir Lucius Larpent, in the family to which he 
belonged, boro .some rcsemliliince to a hawk in a 
poultry-yard ; and just as a hawk whose clipped > 
wing-feathers di^abli* him from flight, learns to 
consort peaceably with the very hens over whose 
half-lledged chickens he wa.s wont to hover omi¬ 
nous, so did the baronet try to appear in as favour¬ 
able a light as possible before the other inmates 
of Llosthuel Court. His temper was bad ; but he 
kept it, like a runaway horse, well in hand. 
His selfishness was too patent to be concea.led; 
but be W’as clever enough to gloss it over with a 
certain half-luimorous varnish that w'as not wholly i 
unattractive—at least to women, who rather like : 
a young man to possess, a.s the phrase Is, a will of 
his own, and who do nut object to his having 

S ersonal tastes and habits ot a decided sort. 

!iit Lady Larpent had her doubts. Her other 
offspring had characters that she could appreciate. 
Edgar promised to turn out a generous manly 
vouii" fellow’. Willie ivas a bri^t lovable boy. 
The Dowager sighed now and then as the sus- 
icion forced itsidf upon her that her eldest son 
iffered from his brethren as a vulture differs 
from a pigeon. 

But Lucius, good, bad, or indifferent as the 
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ease laigH be, yfm s||P, tbe bead of Ibe Cunily, a 
baronet in and lb fiU probability the future 
Lord Penritk As sttdx it was much to be desired 
I that he should become the husband of Maud Stan¬ 
hope, Such was Lady Larpent's pet project; and 
! it cost hffic many an anxious moment and many a 
sleepless hour that so little progress should be 
made towards bringing Uie young people togethm’. 
It had been a part of the Dowagers simple social 
belief that a yonng man and a young u'oman 
bronglit into each other's society in a rather dull 
1 country-house, must of necessity fall in love. To 
this end she liad insisted that Maud should pro¬ 
long her visit, and that Sir Lucius should continue 
to be a resident beneath her roof. To this end she 
tightened her purse-strings, and was deaf to her 
son’s frequent liints that a supply of cash just 
• then would be peculiarly acceptable. 

Alas! in mattera matriraonul, as in other affairs, 
there is often a justification for the homely yiroverb 
which tells us that although you may bring a 
home to the water, you cannot make him drink. 
It is of no use to bring two young people together, 
if of such bringing nothing comoi?. And so it m'us 
in this instance. All Lady Larpent’s pains and 
forethought were ai>pareutly wasted. She did 
indeed see, or thought that she saw, some slight 
indications on Sir Lucius’s part of a profereucc 
for Maud’s society ; but if real, the sentiment was 
too feeble to ruffle the languid equanimity of the 
baronet’s habitual deraeanoitr. And Miss Stanhope 
did not at any time appear to have her titled 
cousin uiipermost in her thoughts, 

‘ I have got, or am going to have, a new captain 
for the IVestern Maid, Lucius,’ sairl the Dowager, 
recurring to the previous topic, since a subject of 
discourse in the quietude ot country lile will, 
like leaf-gold, bear a good deal of hammering. 

‘ Old Captain Cleat, who comnnuided the steamer, 
is dead. And I can do as I like now.’ 

‘ Western Maid ? Ah yes ! that's the prettyish 
bit of a boat in’ harbour at Treport there, and 
that belongs to the Eoyal Cornish Tug and Salvage 
Company, which I take to be a fine and round¬ 
about way, mother, of describing yourself. It was 
my grandfather Joseph tliat founded the Company, 
wasn’t it ? and left you about nine hundred of tlie 
thousand shares which compose it; so that you can 
give your orders to Company, J fancy, just as yon 
can to any other understrappers in these part*?. 
Well, who is to have the command of this trim 
little coasting-steamer of your Ladyshijfs / Some 
old Triton, 1 suppose, who has a red face and a 
hoarse voice, due to the combined effects of rum 
and bad weather, and who might be twin-brother 
to Cleat departeiL’ 

Lady Liurpent was often amused at her son’s 
sallies. She had her doubts however, as to how 
far this one might be good-naturedly meant, so 
she knit her weighty brows as she said: ‘ The 
future captain of the Western Maid, Lucius, is a 

E erson very unlike your ideal portrait, being as 
e is, no other than the brave young fellow who 
saved Maud’s life at Bala yonder—Hugh Ashton 
by name.’ 

‘What! the boatman—the fresb-water sailor?’ 
exclaimed Sir Lucius with a sneer, that for the 
moment disfigured hb handsome mouth. * What, 
in the name of all that’s astonishing, mother, can 
have put it into your head to give the command 
of a smart vessel to such a fellow as that j' 


It is singular how varied a meanii^ may be 
attached to the word ‘fellow,’ according to the 
intonation of the speaker. It can imply an afPSs- 


temptuouB gibe. Sir Lucius naa imparted to its 
harmless two syllables as bitter a seasoning of 
scorn as human lips could well express. 

‘He saved my life-—he risked his own in 
doing so,’ said Maud Stanhope indiraautly. ‘I 
am sorry, cousin, that the .service should count 
for so little in your eyes.’ 

‘And I am sorry, Lucius,’ said the Dowager 
gravely and with displeasure in her voice, ‘ that 
you permit yourself to speak thus disparagingly 
reganling one oi whom you know, as I am well 
assured, uothiug but good, and whom I aiu my¬ 
self inclined to think rather more highly of than 
you do. I feel that a ih'ep <lebt of g’’atitiide is 
owing on the pax’t of the family to this Hugh 
Ashton—none the le'>s so bccauftj hia father 
perished in the act of helpingrflwy dear Willie to 
leacli the shore—and I, at ufi events, Lave an old- 
fiisliioned habit of not neglecting what I consider 
as a duty. LIiksUiucI, after all, h mine -my own ’ 
(perhaps tlic-e last words were rather too emphati¬ 
cally spoken), ‘ and so is tlu“ rest of my projxTty, 
including my interest in that (Jousting Company 
concerning Avhich \ou have iho-ion to be so witty, 
Lucius.’ 

Sir Lucius winced and bit bis lip simply'—it 
was a trick of his iiuni boyhood, when thwarted 
—and then the scowl that had g.ilhorcd about his 
darkling brows pu'ised away, and it was uitli a 
bright smile and a light laugh that he made 
answer: ‘You aie right, mother, and I was wrong. 
I spoke hastily, as 1 suppose, and I am afraid not 
quite fairly, of this nautical paladin of yours in 
the blue Jer'Cy and straw-hat. He has lots of 
pluck, anyhow, and swims like an otter; and we 
ought all of us to be much obliged to him, I am 
sure, for his spirited behaviSur at (Jweii Naut,’ con¬ 
tinued the baronet in a tone that be tried to pri*- 
veut from being grudging and sarcaitic. ‘But 
there did siem to be something coiniail at first 
sight in the idea ot transplanting him from fresh 
to salt water. Who wa* Dibdiu’s rustic hero, 
that 

Left his poor plough to go ploughing the deep ? 

This is a change of the same sort, but perhaps dess 
stiiking. At anyrate I wish Mr Hugh Ashton 
good luck—^tull nets at the pilchard-lishiiig, and 
later on, plenty of wrecks—if it isn’t wrong to say 
so--as captain of the Jf^estem Muidd 

Lady Larpent was mollified, but not quite con¬ 
tent. She had observed more than once that any 
positive assertion of her own rights and powers 
as regarded the management of the property 
was certain to have a sobering influence over the 
skittish temper of her son. And it is not the 
noblest nature upon which a veiled threat pro¬ 
duces more efl’ect than argument or entreaty could 
do. Also her shrewd ear was prompt to detect 
something discordant, Uke a false note in music, 
in the baronet’s recent speech. But Maud, whom 
experience had not as yet gifted with the skill to 
know the ring of base metal when she heard it, 
softened towards her kinsman. ^ 

‘ That is kind—that is generous of you, Lucius/ 
said the girl, sidling towards her cousin as she 


imparted 1 




spoke, end omiling ttpom hioi. A g^oxioni' tsmle 
it fras, tkot m» one of Matid*s^ and tody 
Lavpent, ae she noted tt, began to hope that hex 
own matoh-makiiig day-dream mii^ht at lettgth 
come true.** Then came in Willie and Edgar, 
making tumultuous entry, as boys always do, 
and full, as boys always are, of news and rumours 
in which marriage and giving in marriage find no 
place. There was a stir among the miners. Pol- 
wheedle and Tredyddlum mines had raddenly 
been closed, and three parishes were idle and 
breadless. 

‘Not a hundred ounces a week all this year, 
they say, to send to Lostwithiel smelting-works, 
from both the pits together,’ said Edgap, with a 
boy’s solemn ali’ectatioii of superior knowledge ; 
‘so I suppose the London Company won’t find 
money any longer for expenses, though tlio poor 
women, \vilh tlicir shawls over their heads, are 
ci-ooning afid crying about the main adit like mad. 
—Isn’t it a slij^ne, mother ? ’ 

‘Then ther(*.. '’Portuguese brig with a cargo of 

inc, and abandoncIHby lier rrew, washing, wash¬ 
ing to and Iro with every tide, and lust sighted 
otr tlie Eddystono.’ It was Willie who nanaled 
this, which he h.id lately heard from fishers on 
tlie beach ; and at the healing ol it Sir Lucius 
Muiled. 

‘A chance for your proti'ge, mother,’ he said 
lightly. ‘A deielu-t wine-ship in the Channel, 1 
take it, is the nearest appn^ach to a ca 2 >tured 
Spanisli galleon that our prosaic laws allow in 
thcso degenerate days, and 1 believe you let your 
hounds nave a shaie of the quarry they run 
down.’ 

‘Cur mlcs,’ said Lady Larpent, somewhat stiiSy, 

‘ certainly do allow the commander of a steamer 
some part ol the salvage earned by the Company in 
.such a case. J'ut come, Lucius; we had better let | 
the subject dro]), if you please, liritish seamen, 
so far as my experience goe.s, always think of 
saving life fir^t, and tl*iir claims on the Admiralty 
Court. afterwards ; and 1 high Ashton I am sure 
will be no excejitiou to the rule, w'hen he comes 
among us here.’ 

The boys opened their eyes. Tiut when they 
heard that their humble acquaintance ot Gwen 
Naut was to be the new captain of the fFestern 
Maid, their delight was hearty and honest. 

‘ Dear old Hugh!’ exelaimed both in a breath. 
‘I don’t know a bettor fellow, or a braver ; and it 
will be as good a'« a play to have him so near us 
as Troport here.’ 

PLOUGII-MONDAY: 

STRAY N-OTES ON AN OLD CUSTOM. 

All over England in years gone by, the time- 
boooured festival of Plough-Monday was joyously 
observed by the peasantry. On this day, wdiich 
is always the first Monday after‘Twelfth-day, 
agricultural labourers and husbandmen were 
accustomed to draw about a plough and solicit 
money, with mummeries and dancing, preparatory 
to the recommencement of their tasks after the 
Christmas holidays. In a few places they still 
draw the plough, but the sport is mostly now con¬ 
fined to luuniming and alms-gathering. Formerly 
the ‘fool-idough,’ as it was called, was absolutely 
essential to the exhibition, and was dragged in pro¬ 
cession to, the doors of towns-folk*and villagers. 


top&s weie attached to it, 
to My stalwart young fellows, in 
sbirta <a emocks, but protected from the wei^er 
warm waistcoata underneath, drew it along. 
Their smocks were gaily decorated all over wim 
bright-coloured ribbons, tied in knots and bows, 
ana their hats were adorned in the same way. 
The pageant usually included an old woman, or a 
boy dressed up to represent one, who was gaily 
bedizened and called ‘Bessy.’ There was also a 
country bumpkin dressed up to play the ‘ fool.’ 
He was covered with ribbons ana clad in skins, 
with a depending tail, and carried a small box or 
can, which he rattled about among the spectators 
to collect donations in. These ma^queradei’s were 
attended by music and morris-dancers. And 
there was always a frolicsome romp by a few 
girls in gaudy finery. The money collected was 
afterwanis spent in feasting and conviviality. 

In olden times very little work was ever done 
during the twelve days devoted to Cliristmas, and 
farmers were then wont to feast and rew.ard their 
husbandmen for past industry. PlougU-Monday 
I served to remind them of their busines-s; and on 
, the morning of that day both men and maidens 
strove who could shew their readiness to commence 
the labours of the newly awakened year by rising 
the earliest. 

Tlie origin of this ancient festival has been 
attributed to the fact that in the olden times 
a light called the ‘ Plough-light ’ >vas maintained 
by the jieasantry in many of the churches, 
to obtain a blessing on their work, and that on 
I’lough-Monday they held a feast, and went 
about with a plough and dancers to beg money 
for the support ol the light. The Befurmation 
put a stop to these lights; but the festival to 
which they gave rise remained, and the practice 
of going about with the jilough begging for money, 
continued; the ‘money for light’ serving to fill 
the coffers of the village alehouse. In the North 
Hiding of Yorkshire, a custom was kept up even 
so late a.s the present century, closely analogous to 
the ancient rites of Plough-Monday. Another old 
custom in the same part of England was when a 
new tenant entered ujxin a farm, for the neigh¬ 
bours to give him what was called a ‘ plough-dav.’ 
This meant that they would let him have tfie 
use of all their ploughs and the labour of all their 
ploughmen and plough-horses on a fixed day to 
prepare his ground for the seed. This custom is 
still prevalent in many parts of Great Britain—a 

I iiece of friendly courtesy shewn to the new tenant 
ly the neighbouring farmers. 

Hude and rough though some of these old cus-* 
toms were, the homely pageant and rustic revel¬ 
ries which always marked Plough-Monday as a red- 
letter day in the calendar of the peasantry, threw 
a life into the dreary scenes of winter, and mode 
bright for a time many a desolate village and 
secluded hamlet. The proce.ssion would start upon 
its way from village to village in the early gray 
of the morning, and before noon it would become 
considerably augmented ; for tlie ploughmen, from 
every surrounding farm and homestead would 
take a part in the rustic saturnalia of the day. 
And the women-folk too would have a shore in 
the proceedings; for theirs was the task of bedizen¬ 
ing their brothers and sweethearts with flaunting 
ribbons and rosettes, which they stuck promiscu¬ 
ously about tbeir snow-white smocks, sometimes 






the processioa i<^ed in Ijy thrashers allowed to iadidge ia during ti^te year, seem to he. 

earring their fledU, xosaen heaiiag their sickles, as much buried in the oblivioa of the past as the 
and carters with taeir long whips, which they^ names of the rustic swuns who enacted the cuiel 
cracked continuously in ordm* to add to the general parts in each rural dance and simple pageant, 
tumult. But the life of the party was invariably Such wholesome outdoor amusements‘’are not to 
‘Bessy,’ who would xatUe his box and dance so the taste of the country lads end lassies of the 
high that he shewed his thick knitted stockings present epoch, who are above amusing themselves 
and corduroy breeches; and very oiten, if there with mere puerile pleasures. Inde^—to quote 
was a thaw, would tuck up his gown*skirts under the words of au old poet who lived some two or 
his waistcoat, and shake the bonnet off his head, three centuries ago, aud who even in his day had 
and disarrange the long ringlets which ought to begun to note the gradual decline of our ancient 
have concealed his whiskers. sports and pastimes-—it may now truly be said 

At the largest farmhouse of the district the tnat 
mummers were generally treated to cakes and The pipe and {wt are matio the only prize 

ale as well a.s to money. But if by any chance Which all our spriteful youth do exercise, 

the owner happened to behave niggardly, or shut--—- 

his door in their laces, ‘Bessy’ would rattle the rpjjg yiLVER LEVEK 

box, the men would dance and blow their horns, 
or else shout with all their might; and if there was 

still no sign, no coming forth of either bread-and- Therk was no nn.'^taking it, Jtany a ‘dme when 
chee.se or ale, then the word was given, the plough- ho was a lad hi* uncle had held it ticking at 
share driven into the soil in front of the house, his car, aud he knew every liv^n the cracked 
the %yhole body of men yoked, pulling like one 

and m a minute or two the trim parterre would ... . . i i .. i.ii- 

become as brown and rutted a.s a nLly ploughed countenance which the cracked lin.-.s 

field. But this was not often done; for everybody formed for fancy when he was a boj. He 
would wish * Cod-speed the plough,’ aud contribute knew every flower painted between the fat Roiuau 
something; and were it but little, the men did not figures. But all thc^o aids to memory were 
murmur, although they might afterwards discuss unconscious, and he did not think of e.Kamiuing 
the 8tingines.s ol tlie giver among thcinselvc.s, them, any more than you would look for the wait 
particulaily if he happened to be wdiat they called 011 your Vrieud’s nose before you shook hands, or 
‘ well off in the world.’ 'make sure of the colour of your divinity’s e^'es 

But the real I’ough-day festivitie.s, such an our' before ki.shing her. They were jKiiuts lie could 
rude forefathers delighted to indulge in, are now , have sworn by, but be never thought of them at 
no longer kept up; aifd it i.s not without some ' the momeriL He knew the watch, as he would 
shadow of regret thatwc can look back upon them, , have known the face of an old friend, 
and feel that they no more exi.st, e-xcept in the 1 have feebly indicated the enormous revuMnu 
imaginations of those who still have some linger-! of hia soul at that moment. No iiiau can paint a 


ing reverence for the things of the past and for the 
quaint manners and customs of bygone days. The 
world seems to be growing more and more aitificial 
with eacli succeeding generation. The love of such 
primitive pursuits as those we have been describ¬ 
ing has as it were died out in the land. Tin* 
country has learned to mock the la.-hions aud 
amusements of the town ; the taste of the people 
has become too worldly lor purely natural enjoy¬ 
ment. No doubt modem civilisation has done 
much in providing for us great and incalculable 
advantages which our ancestors did not possess; 
but they, in their turn, probably derived more 
real gratification from their simple pleasures than 
we are able to draw from all the alluring pas¬ 
times and fashionable frivolities of our advanced 
state of society. 

In those olden times the peojJe were more 
euscentible to pleasurable impressions from ex¬ 
ternal objects; freer to contemplate and admire 
all that was beautiful in mere outward nature. 
Now, in our own time, modem resources provide 
U.S with newer modes of recreation—more in 
accordance perhaps with the artificial lives led by 
the mankind of to-day, but very far removed fiom 
those ancient standards of primitive simplicity 
adopted and followed bv our forefathers. And 
among other changes wnich time has wrought 
in our manners and ways of living, the decadence 
of many of these homely customs holds a promi¬ 
nent place. The festiye doings and merry antics 


hurricane, an<l a storm i.s but a jioor symbol of 
tumult in the soul. For a minute, great ihrocs ot 
joy shook hi.s heart, and then came calm aud the 
quiet of a settled purj>o''e. ,Thirc were mcmoriis 
nithliim then which he would have bartered ior 
no present joy.s possibh' to him. And theie w.h 
no thought or shadow of a thought of any benelit 
to hiin-.clf to arouse from this a-^tomnling accident. 
The memory of his cousin filled liis heart. He 
saw her ways iiia-le smooth, an<l beheld her like 
the sun making hie bright for the poor ; cheering 
cold heart', and gladilening her own. 

It was not unnatural perhaps, since he was 
absolutely certain that any millionaire in the city 
would have given twenty Ihousand pounds to 
have that battered lever and to know its s)>cr«f, 
that a sudden fearshouhl fall upon him that some 
man should rush in and secure it, and snatch the 
treasure from his fingers. He counted his small 
store of money over with trembling hands. He 
had but eleven shillings. 

He was ivaiting for the clock to strike. On the 
20th day of April and the 20th day of October 
in each year he drew the income which resulted 
from the miserable remnant of his father’s fortune. 
The half-yearly sum amounted to lifteen pounds 
twelve shillings ; and ho w'as now waiting for the 
hour at which he should call upon the man of 
business who managed this final fragment of his 
property. And though he knew there could bo 
few things less likely in the world than that 

1. _•_ i rL .1__ __ 1 ._ ^ 


which served to make bright the lives of during his absence any stranger should buytthe 
the peasantry oh the few holidays they were watch and take it away with him, yet he dreaded 
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it BO mnch tibid; be dared not trast tbe chaotcew He 
walked ioto the pawnbroher’a Hhop and asked to 
see 4ih6 watch. The assistant handed it to him. 


and longitudinal lines, and other indications of 
the whereabouts of the buried treasure. He closed 
the case again and asked the assistant how long 
the shop remained open. 

‘ Close in ten minutes/ said the assistant, rub¬ 
bing his cold nose with the edge of a blottiug-pad. 

‘1 will buy the watch,’ said llobcrt, speaking 
yuite calmly, ‘ but I have not quite enough money 
with me. I will leave this eleven shillings as 
a (leiMJsit. In twenty minutes I will be at the 
public-liouso opiwsite with the rest of the money. 
Will you meet me there ? ’ 

‘ Couldn’t do it,’ said the jissistant. 

‘Take nine shillings then, as a deposit/ said 
Robert quietly; ‘ and keep the other two for 
I yourself.’ 

‘All right/ #v>^he assistant, nodding cheer¬ 
fully, and pocketiug^Hiae two shillings. He was a 
young man of no imagination, and the reflection 
tliat ‘ this was a rum start ’ quite satisfied lain. 

Robert hurried to his man of bu8iue->3, Avhose 
office was in Shoe Lane. 

‘Now Ryder/ said the man of business, ‘you’re 
heie before your time, you know.’ 

‘ I shall not trouble you again,’ said Robert. 

‘ Let me have my money at once, il you jilease, 
and ))e good enough to wait for mo for half an 
hour. 1 have au important busiuens proposal to 
m.ike to you.’ 

‘ 31 y good fellow,’ said the man of business, ‘ I 
can’t wait half au hour for you,’ 

‘ Vou don’t make filly pounds every half-hour 
of}our life/ s.iid Rulieil. ‘You may make it 
wiiliiu the ne.vt thirty minutes if you choose. 
Lilt let me have my money now, if you please.’ 

W’.is tills the staiveii and submissive hunchback 
whom he had smibbed 'i> persistently and suceeh.s- 
lully this last do/,en years. Tlie man of businchs 
was aiua/ed. He took refuge in banter. 

* Aie you turned millioiiaiie all of a sudden, 
Ryder V 

‘No/ said the liuiichback. 

‘ You've < 01110 in for a hirtuue anyhow ?’ 

‘ 1 have,’ sahl Kohert; ami the countenance of 
that man of luiiiuess uuderw'eiit a change. ‘Kindly 
'gi\o me my money now, and wait here fur half 
an ho’ur.’ 

The receiiit ready drawn up and stamped was 
luimle<.l over and signe<l. Three live-pouml notes, 
a hali-sovereign, a shilling, ami elevenpence in 
bronze, lay on the table. The man of business 
had jiaid himself for the stamp, Robert took up 
the money, and went his way eagerly'. Five 
minutes later, and the watch was his and in his 
own possession; and ho was h.ac.t in KIin« T.,.na nf 


tbf loan of business ‘ is three bundled and 
potmds. Hfaw up a deed to-night transfewing it 
from me to yourself, and you shall have it for 
three hundred poundi’ 

The man of business made some demur, and 
raised-some question of delay and inquiry. Robert 
rose to go, and wore an air so resolute that the 
man of business relented, and undertook to have 
the deed ready for signature at ten o’clock on the 
morrow. It Was a ve^ good stroke of business 
for him, and he knew it. On Robert’s side it w’as 
the first business-like thing he ever did in his 
life, and I suppose that business men will laugh 
at it. 

He walked about London in the dismal rain, 
with the yellow gas-lights blearing at him like 
drunkards’ eyes; and the crow'd hustled him 
about the slippery pavement. But there were 
warmth and sunlight within him, and wide¬ 
spread peace; and holy Hope was there with 
music in the murmur ot her wings. Sweet, gene¬ 
rous, tender heart! On thee and such as thee. 
Fate’s vulture preys too often, yet howsoever 
beak and talon tear the chords, they cannot kill 
the music. 

There were rumours of terror abroad about those 
Turkish hills; but they had no weight against 
his single-lioailed purpose. He was but a poor 
creature, and had no courage for himself, nor 
resolve, nor perseverance. But in /wr cause there 
was nothing that he w'ould not dare, and little 
' that he did not feel able to .accomplish. He did 
not reason. If he had, he would never have 
attempted such au enterprise as that on which he 
was now bound. Yet lie adopted some precautions, 
and did not act at complete haphazard. French 
and Italian were already in some broken sort 
familiar to liiiu. He had a native turn for 
language, and such acquaintances as he had made 
in Loudon were, for the most part foreign refugees 
as poor and as sad as himself. Hu knew from 
general reading that these languages would be of 
servic<i to him, and since the advent of Bill Dean, 
he had felt himselt so drawn to the country in 
which the hiilden treasure lay', that he had eagerly 
read all ho could liml concerning it. Theoreti¬ 
cally' he knew as much about the country as any 
stranger to it could well know, and he and Dean 
had nettled on the map between tliuui something 
like the whereabouts of the buiied money. He 
knew how far u]) country tlie railway ran, and on 
what ro.;da carnages could travel, an<l at what 
season the lulls were siqiposed to become inacces- 
silile to trallic. He bought a jiDcket compass, a 
revolver, a Turkish vocabulary, and the best map 
he could procure of the Balkan Hills. 

With some sparse ]irovision in the way of 
winter clothing, he started. He liad never before 
been out of England, and when lie found himself 


own possession; and he was back in Shoe Lane at in Calais with some hours upon his hands, he 
the busmess iinui’s door before half tko specified strayed about with a diwed sense upon him that 
time had expired. Robert’s last remnant of this first of foreign towns ivas less strange than 
foitune was a remarkably successful mortgage. It it should be. Tho (piaint thin chimes sang to 
paid ten per cent.? per annum. Tlie security had him of the treasure, anti the tumbling waves of 
always been considereil shaky until the beginning tho Channel had a like burden Tho buried gold 
ot that year, when the property had fallen into in those far hills was the only real thing in the 
the hands ot trustees, who had already written world to him. Kuin was a shadow, and Frankfort 
about pwing otl the mortgage. Ten per cent, a shadow', and Vienna w'aa a dream-city and no 
was a ridiculous interest to pay on a safe property, more. The Rhine, which had been one of his 
and the trustees were business men. dreams, was still a dreatn, whilst the railway 

The amount of this mortgage/ saitl Robert to j carriage boro him by its side with that perpetual 
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clank and roaaf vhicb. CftHed coutinnally: * Gold^’is 
kuried. In tke motmtoina. Hurry forward. 
Hurry forward. Gold is buried in the mountains.’ 
Why sbeuld not otbere hear that exigent mono¬ 
tone as well as he ? It sounded plainly in his 
heart and ears, sleeping or waking, as the time 
<med on. The roar of traffic in tlie streets of that 
dream Vienna took up the burden. The last 
ateamer of the year that bore Inm down the 
Danube 'to Nicopolis, puffed and groaned to the 
same urgent chorus: * ( 3 old is buried. lu the 
mountains. Hurry forward. You will find it. 
You will find it. You will find it.’ So sang 
every mca.surt*d refrain of sea and town and rail 
and river. The jolting wheels of the rough and 
springless araba which bore him down to I’levua 
sang the song in every jolt and shriek. IIi.s horse’s 
lonely footfall as he rode southwards chanted 
tliat maddening hurrying refrain. j 

lie found everywhere a rough but generous 
lio.spitality, and the ])arting salutation, ‘ Be with 
Goa,’ was alway.s gentle, if not always gi-nlly 
breathed. It was the rainy season then, .and the 
roads along the plain were lines of bog running 
through a quagmire. He bad bought a sheejj'.kin 
coat and cap to protect him from the wrelclied 
weather, ana so, until his speech Ijewniyed him, 
he passed unnoticed. His broken Turkish serveil 
his purpose wall, for it saved liim from many 
necessities of speech which would liave endangered 
his secret otherwise. Warnings of the dangers 
which lay northward poured in upon him more 
and more thickly every day. The land was 
smouldering with the fire of insurrection, and 
every here and there w'as breaking into flame. 
And the government was heaping lire on llaiue, 
and now and then experimenting on the possi¬ 
bilities of putting out a burning town by tlirowing 
gunpow'der into the midst of it. Yet this weak 
and timorous hunchback, by nature and training 
a coward, held his way, .and w'ould not be turned 
aside by one hair’s-breadth from his purpose. For 
the power of love w'as on him, and it was no mere 
treasure of buried gold' which lay before him 
waiting for its resurrection at his hand. It w'as 
her som, whom his soul loved. The gold was hers, 
and her heart should be glad of it. It should 
bring her a new birth and a new being. All siie 
had loved and longed for in her girlhood, art, 
musi(^ books, freehanded charity, the very light 
and of life to her, waited for her at his 
coming. It was the thought of her which made 
his miserable weakness strong, and the h.and of 
love which drew that cowardly heart from his 
breast and set the spirit of a hero there. 

On he rode day by day, southward, until the 
rain ceased, and the clear skies shone out again, 
precursors of the ice and snow. Scarce conscions 
of the change, he rode on day by day until at last 
he stood un^owing upon the very spot of earth 
on which the firet man had fallen in that midnight 
encounter more than five-and-forty years before. 
The winding road, ever rising higher before him, 
swerved broadly westward here, and he knew that 
he had reached the spot at which he must quit 
the highway and betake him to the hills. To 
the left, winding along the face of the hill, ran a 
bridle-path. He dismounted, and led his horse up 
this narrow and difficult way. He had provided 
himself with a rough pick and spade in Orkhanii*, 
and he bore these strapped to his shoulder. Often, 


in spite of all the eager hurry which filled hk 
heart and set his veins on fire, he* had to pause for 
breath; but at length, after nearly an hour’s 
climbing, be reached the summit of the raountain, 
and there for a minute looked about him on a 
scene of such sublimity as is scarcely to be found 
elsewhere in Europe, in spite of the inten^ness 
of his purpose, the majesties of Nature gave him 
pause; lor a while he drew freer breath, and felt 
alone with God and with the wondrous world His 
hands had made. But even hero he saw with 
love’s eyes, and felt by the heart of love and not 
his own. In some day not far di.staut, these scenes 
should bo open to her, and in them her soul, 
hitherto imprisoned, should find free space to 
seek what joy she would. 

Far dow'n below him in the valley gleamed 
a sulky pool. No other water lay in sight, 
though ho could survey tlio scene for miles. ‘ ISast 
of the pool ’—so r(*ad the iu*.mptroti <»n the 
watch-ca-'O. Alio.idy ho saw the. Mecca of his 
pilgrimage. 

lie reached the spot, travdTing—not knowing it 
--by tho way those murderous feet had taken years 
ago. Between two gieat trees on the eastern sitle 
of the pool lay an immense tno.-'n-growii fragment 
of rock, ill which lie found clearly outlined the 
form of the stone scratched upon thi' watch-case. 
There \v.is little veidurc and no underwood about 
the stone, lie tethered his horse to the nearer 
tree, and marked out wdtli the pick a trench the 
whole length of the thickness of the stone, live 
feet from its end. 'riieii he began to dig. His 
we.ak strokes made but slow jiuprexsion on the 
soil, but he laboured as men work wIk'U only 
labour .'lands between life and death. Suddenly 
the point of the pick caught something and ilraggeil 
him forward into the hol<‘. Jle scrambled to his 
feed and found th.it the pick'.s point w.is imbedded 
in a Hat piece ol leather. Seizing (he spailc, lie 
cleared the earth away from this right and left, 
until it reveiileil itself as a broad str.ip connecting 
two leathern cases. He worketl iimv' like a madman, 
though the force of his .strokes grew fainter every 
moment. < )ne of the cases at last was cleared, and 
seizing the si rap,‘he dragged it up from the place in 
which it had re.sted for ho many years. When his 
weak liolii relaxed, it toppled and tell open. Within 
it he could see nothing but mould, lie fell upon 
his knees and explored it with his hands. Earth, 
and nothing but earth. Witli failing limlxs and' 
failing heart he laboured to rele.ise the second 
case. The same failure greeti-d liim. In dragging 
out the second case lie had laid hare anotiier 
leathern baud, and liia hojies revived, and lent him 
new strength. The second band was connected in 
like manner with the first w'ith two cases of thick 
leather, and these, like the others, were empty of 
all but mould. No ! What was this I A single 
Turkish lira glimmered golden on the soil. The 
hunchback ftat upon the edge of this grave of his 
hopes, and his heart died within him. His face 
drooped down and hU bauds covemi it The soft 
white 8now-flake.s fell upon his bowed and wearied 
figure. The hor.se broke from the tether, and 
wandered down the valley, cropping liore and 
there. He did not know it, and would not have 
heeded had he known. And the snow and the 
night fell together as he sat there btsside the 
grave, which held no treasure save that of his 
own soul despoiled and broken. 
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Ii’ENVOI. 

Life’s troubles had been heavy on Sarah Glosaop 
at one time: but in the sleepy cathedral city in 
which her new lot was cast, the time went 
smoothly. She lived with a benevolent elderly 
rather stupid old Dean and his elderly benevolent 
and keen-eyed wife. The old couple had young 
children when Sarah Glossop first entered their 
service, and these children grew up into men and 
women under her care, and there was much love 
between them. Love makes life’s burdens light, 
and this' broken heart lived and grew again in 
the midst of quiet home influences; The house¬ 
hold knew her story and respected her griefs. 
Tiie very servant wenches knew that this calm 
and beautiful creature, w'ho looked more like a 
queen than a housekeeper, had ‘ seen trouble,’ and 
were tenderer with her on that account. The 
years >vent on as they have a habit of doing, 
and brought tranquillity. Take courage, you who 
suffer. Even yUli whom sorrow is no casual 
mistress, but a wife, tWU find her face some day 
growii lovely, and in her gentleness and charity 
and tender hope you will take comfort. 

P’or her hapless cousin, Sarah felt a very sincere 
and strong affection, and for tlie griefs which had 
liallen upon him through her husband’s misdeeds 
a sympathy which w’as half self-accusation. They 
corresponded together, and he had always led her 
to believe that in Avorldly matters he was passably 
prosperous. She had written to him twice, and 
had received no answer, and v'as growing anxious 
about him, when the hand of Fortune touched her 
again upon the shoulder, and the sphere of her life 
was changed. 

The dial old Dean and the keen old lady never 
quarrelled in all their benevolent lives either with 
each other or with the dwellers in the tents of the 
stranger. But for once they spoke sharply to each 
other across the breakfast-table. 

‘ I tell you, my deaiV said the Dean, for be 
knew how to be obstinate at times, ‘ that it is 
quite impossible and romantic and absurd.’ 

‘ And I tell you, my dear,’ said his lady, * that 
I’m certain that it’s true for all that; and we ’ll 
have Glossop \xp and see about it.’ 

At that tlxe keen old lady rang the bell and 
demanded Mrs Glossop. Mrs Glossop came up 
gtairs and confronted the old lady. The Dean 
took a tremulous stand upon the hearth-rug. 

‘ Sit down Glossop,’ said the old lady; and the 
liousekecper, in much surprise at this command, 
sat down. 

‘ What was your father’s Christian name, 
Glossop ? ’ ’ 

‘ My father’s name was Job Ryder,’ the house¬ 
keeper answered. 

‘And where,’ asked the keen old lady, with 
triumph in her face and voice, ‘did your father 
live ? • 

‘ At Coventry.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old lady, with the triumph 
growing in her eyes. ‘And what did he call 
the cottage he lived in ? ’ 

‘ He called it Konak Cottage,’ said the house¬ 
keeper. ‘ It was a foreign name, but he had been 
a good deal abroad in his younger days.’ 

‘ Now don’t disturb yourself Glossop,’ said the 
Dean’ 8 *keen old lady; ‘ but read that.’^ 

She set a rfiopy of the Times before* the house- 


keH^rimdlaidafingeron auadvertisem^ This 
advertisement bore heading; 

‘ Bank ot England— Undaimed Stock.’ 

And it set forth the fact, that whereas since the 
year 1859 stock to the amount of one hundred 
thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds had lain 
unclaimed in the name of Job Ryder of Konak 
Cottage, Coventry, Gentleman ; notice was thereby 
given that unless within three months, claim 
should be made, the said stock would be trans¬ 
ferred to the Commissioners for the reduction of 
the National Debt. 

‘ Glossop,’ said the keen old lady, as the house¬ 
keeper looked up with an expression of bewilder¬ 
ment, ‘you’re a great heiress.’ 

And thus, after all, Job Ryder had carried that 
blood-bought treasure home with him; thus had 
it accumulated at interest; and in this wise its 
presence was revealed. His daughter’s claim was 
without difficulty established, and allowed; and 
she went out into Loudon to set to work whatever 
appliances money could put in action for the 
discovery of her cousin. 

He aud she met no more on earth; for even at 
tlie hour at which the first drop of that shower 
of charity which made the poor of the old cathe¬ 
dral city happy, fell upon them, the hunchback 
sat upon the edge of the grave his hands had 
made. The great flakes fell thicker and tliicker 
together. The bleak wind pushed them by, and 
they fled from its rude touch, and whirled help¬ 
lessly in fantastic circles. But they closed again 
in a phalanx dense though frail, and fell upon the 
drooping figure gently, as though they fain would 
build a cairn to mark the spot where so much 
tenderness and valour lay. The hands of the 
storm modelled that cold and unenduring monu¬ 
ment, and built it to completeness, as mder its 
pure shadow bis pure soul fell to sleep. 

And those fair spirits, the murmurs of whose 
wings make tender music for the pure in heart, 
abode with him, and he with them. And for him 
there shall be no more tears nor any sorrow. 

POST-OFFICE CURIOSITIES. 

As a rule, we eschew Blue-books; but there is one 
official annual—the Postmaster-general’s Report 
—in which we always look for a little amusing 
reading, and are rarely disappointed. Last year’s 
issue is exceptionally entertaining. There is the 
usual array of statistics, through which we do not 
purpose wading; merely noting that despite the bad 
times, the Post-office cannot complain of slackness 
of business, since there has been an increase of 
more than four per cent in the number of letters, 
post-cards, newspapers, book-packets, &c. passing 
through the post in the space of twelve montns; the 
total for 1877 standing at 1,477,828,200; of which 
1,057,732,200 were letters proper, 102,237,300 post¬ 
cards, and 128,588,000 newspapers. 

The portion of the Report in which we are most 
interested is that devoted to Correspondents, whose 
extraordinary applications are published by the 
Postmaster-general just to shew what very vague 
ideas some people entertain regarding tfie scope of 
postal operations and the duties of postal officials. 
A dweller in Kansas writes : ‘ Honekad Sie—M y 

Grandfather Mr Jolm-made a will on or about 

22 Oct. 18— dated at - leaving to his son, 

my Father, lOOOi., the interest to be paid to him 
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I half yearly, the pd&satile to be divided am6ng papers ; and thwe are in the States such tilings as 
his children at Ms deatn. My father died on the tVreaponding Bureaus, iwhere ‘young people of 
—^ last Itoving myself and one brother who both sexes can be supplied with high-tonedf and 
wishes to look up collect the money for us.* Why intelligent corresponaents.’ For ma^s best 
this gentleman took the trouble to let I^rd John known to himself, a gentleman mailing from 
Mannesrs know so much of the family affairs, is Indiana, aged eighteen, who has^ travelled oyer 
not very clear. A countryman of his is more the United States and Canada, instead of seeking 
exjdicit, as he is more exacting. He says: ‘ As I a correspondent in his own land, sends Lord John 
have no correspondent in London at present I a letter, which he begs him to give to some young 
adopt this plan of procuring one that I can trans- lady or gent—lady preferred, "who would like; to 
act business through. The matter I wish to call correspond with him on topics of general interest 

your attention to is this. To the estate of- Another American, this time a Tennessean, has 

and the —— heirs. The papers were sent here a 3 *et more extraordinary commission for the Post- 

once but have been lost -. died in London master-general. He writes: ‘ Dkau Sir —I want 

about fortj’-five years a^o, and left a large estate you to do me a kines to hand this to some good 
of which my cUeut’s interest would bo about watchmaker and tell him to see if I can by a 
seventy-five thousand dollars at the time of his instrument to tell where gold or silver is in the 
death. Will you please inform me what it is ground or if there is an instrument maid to find 
necessaiy for us to do in the matter in full.’ luctlel—gold or silver—that are in the ground. 

The legacy-lmnter is not alone in desiring to If it will attrack it—A instrument for that peipos 
obtain legal advice gratis ; a poor man with a —I understand there are sutch a thing maid. If 
grievance indites tlie foil-owing somewhat inco- | so, he pleas tell me where I c*n by one and what 
herent epistle : ‘Mr Lords and Gentlemen— I j it will cost me. It can b#'lent to New York to 

humbly beg your consideration if there is no law -where I can get it. I want to get an iustru- 

to stop persons from calling all manner of bad ment to bunt gold and silver. You will ])lc.'is 
. names day after day as it is annoying me very write, to me as I think if there are sutch a thing 
much in my calling as a Gardener Secclsnum; maid I could get one in j'our country. 1 semi 

as I have applyed to tlie ollice at-for a you a stanij>.’ All faith in the diviuing-rod is 

summons for a little protection and they tell me | not yet lost, an<l there is virtue yet in Mithridate 
not, so i think it i-ather too hard lor me as i have j mustiud—whatever that may be—or somebody 
done all the good I liave had the means to do with would not oiler to send our Potmaster-geneial 
the Hospitals and Institutions and all cbaritv'able j some partridges if he would get imy herbalist or ! 

purposes both in - and elsewhere if needed, i greengrocer to send liim a p.arcel of Mithridate j 

but i suffer from lameness with tt ulcerated leg not | musttird, which ‘grows at Hatfield by the river- | 
being able for laborious hard work although i i side ainl in the street of Pockham on tlie .Surrey 

wish to do as i would be done ly. Please to side. It don’t grow iii any j>urt of-shire that ; 

answer this at your leisure,’ I .lui aware of. We have the common hedge- j 

Not a few honest folks are possessed with the mustard growing here ; but that won’t do what the j 
notion that the Post-oflice is as much concerned j gentleman wants it for.’ j 

with missing people as missing letters. One poor j A young Welshman being given to undorst.iud i 
woman, addressing herself ‘To Coutroul of the'‘that you do want men in New South Wale.-',' j 
Bead Office, Newcastle,’ says: ‘i rile a Line two says he should be very tbanlcful for all par- | 
sec if you hard Enny thing of my husband— 1 ticulars by return. Two coloured young men (ff 

that -w'as left at-ill please will j’ou rile back j .SpringfieM, Illinois, an.xiou.s to come to England 

by return of post as we are in great trouble.’ .She J and get work as coachirion or r<tcf-h'ir$e trainer.^, I 
evidently feared her husband was dead, and sujv i desired ‘ Mr Po.stmaster ’ to seek work for them, 
posed in that case the ‘ Bead Office' would know f and ‘adveili.se it in the papers.’ A Switzer 
it. An Irishwoman, ‘quite a stnanger in London, ■ wants the Po.stnna.sle.r-general to obtain, him a situ- 
only two months out of Ireland,’ entreats the ! ation in the English culonics or plantation.s a.s 
Postmaster-general to help her to find her husband,; teacher in an institution or tutor in a gootl family., 
being incapable of undertaking the search herself, I He can speak Freiicli, German, and a little 
because she would be sure to go astray, and English, and says : ‘ I am old of twenty-two ye<ars, 
'besides has no money. ‘ I want to find out my I shoiild wish to be defrayed of the charges of 
mother and sisters who are in Melbourne in the lodging, nourishment, to have a good 
Australia I believe,’ writes a distressed damsel, salaiy and the vov’age paid. These arc my condi- 
* if you would find them out for me let me know tioas ; perhaps you will found something for 
by return of post, and also your charge at the satisfy them. I will give you a comtuissioa pro- 
lowest’ But of all the feminine applications for portionably to the iiuportuuce of the place.' 
information, the funniest is certainij' this : ‘ Will Our foreign friend concludes somewhat peremp- 
you, if you please, let me know if there is such torily, but u'e may be sure the fault wtus not an 

a gentelman m Mr -in —i beleave he intentional one; which is more than can be said 

is a Chirch Clurdgman. There is a young man in the case of the English school-boy who gave 

ia -Yrho has been engaged to my sister and one of the Post-office officials a bit of his mind 

he says Mrs-at-is his sister, i should in this very bumptious fashion: ‘Sir—N ot having 

very much like to know,^ if you -will oblige received the live bullfinch mentioned by you 
me by sending, i thought if Mrs —— was his as having arrived at the Returned Letter Office 
si^r i would rite and ask for his charctar two days ago, having been posted as a letter 
becai^ he is a stranger to us all.’ contrary to the regulations of the postal system, 

‘Wanted a lady to correspond with a gentleman I now %vrite to ask you to have the bird fed and 

for mutual improvement,’ is a form of advertise- forwarded once to-, and apply for all fines 

ment constantly ai>pearing iu American news- and expenses to -. If this is not done, and 
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I do not receive the bird before the end of the raging sea. The saUmaker sewed a bag of 
week, I shall write to the Postmaster-genera, who canvas round the corpse; we placed two tea- 
is a •very intimate friend of my fathers, and a^k pound shot at his feet; the seas were breaking 
him to see Jhat measures are taken against you too heavily on the main-deck, so we carried him 
for neglect. This is not an idle threat, so you will tenderly up ‘On the poop. Never shall I forget 
oblige,me by following the above instructions.’ that burial scene. The black lowering sky, the 

_ . ship under close-reefed topsails flying for her life 

_ _from the pursuing snowy crested billows. Near 


TWICE BXJKIED. )jej. gtejn hands were Rouped, the wind blow- 

What I am about to relate, incredible as it may ing the old captain’s gray hair wildly about, the 
seem, is perfectly true; and occurred some years ram and hail beating on our bared, heads, and 
ago on board a ship in which I was then serving pattering on the deck like a thousand feet; the 
my time. We were thirty-five or forty days from solemn faces stem and sad; and on the wheel-grat- 
home, had crossed the line, and were getting the ing lay all that was left of the man we loved. The 
first of the south-east trades, when our second- captain read a few w’ords till something seemed to 
mate began to break down. He had joined the choke him ; he pointed over the stem, and turned 


vessel in bad health, but seemed to get better in 
the tropics ; and now again he felt himself gradu¬ 
ally sinking. There was no doctor on board, our 
ship not carrying passengers that voyage; but it 
was easy to see ^e was in a rapid decline. How 
sorry wc all wero< 4. Everybody liked him—a 
kind considerate omclr ; a cool skilful seaman, 
somewhat reserved perhaps, but not cold; never 
asking any one to i)erform a disagreeable or 
dangerous duty without lending a hand himself. 
Ami there he lay dying—so young, handsome, 
strong. Oh, it seemed verj” hard The song and 
langh were luished around the decks, our stejjs fell 


ing lay all that was left of the man wc loved. The 
captain read a few w’ords till something seemed to 
choke him ; he pointed over the stem, and turned 
away. A dull splash was heard. Like men in a 
dream wc gazed at the spot as a sea broke over it. 
I fancied I still saw it gyrating a little, then slowly 
descending, end first, through the quiet depths; 
and in imagination I could behold strange un¬ 
known monsters sweeping towards it, regarding it 
with their dull eyes as something yet more strange 
than themselves, stiU going down, past the regions 
of ocean-life, slower and slower, till at last, balanced 
by the pressure of waters, it ceases to descend, stand¬ 
ing in the soundless moveless depth like Moham¬ 
med’s coffin, floating between surface and bottom. 

On flew tlie vessel, till many a mile lay between 


light a.s we passed over his liead, and often through us and that sad spot on the lonely deep. But a 


lh(s watches one of us youngsters would look in 
to see if Mr Linden wanted anything, sometimes 
coming out pale and scared ; lie looked so whitti 
and still, wc knew not was it sleep or death. 

We had passed the Cape of Storms, and were 
now far down in the region of niist.s and snow, 
where the vast ice-islands wander in lonelv awful 


change was coming round by the southward ; the 
wind hauled to the eastward, and before dark wo 
were liove to, the wind blowing from the eastward 
and northward a perfect hunicane. At about two 
bells (one o’clock) in the middle watch, King (my 
messmate) and myself were standing on the poop, 
in the lee of the mizzen-mast, watching the seas as 


gi'andcur, and fierce westerly gales howled after us I they broke on the main-deck, trying to distinguish 

t\^ A .1*^* J A . 1 • ■» __ a1- ^ _ -A* jV y •a I? 


as wc flow on our eiistcrly course to Australia. 
One night, wild and dark, witli every appearance 
of a heavy storm at hand, I was passing the 
sexond-mate’s berth whefi I heard his voice feebly 
calling after me. He was sitting up in his bimk 
hardly able to speak, his lips dry and burning. I 
ran off to fetch him a drink. Alas! there was 
nothing to be got but water, thick and reddish, 
from the ship's iron tanks. Bad as it was, ho 
drank it eagerly, and becoming more composed, 
lay down, still keeijing hold of my hand. Then 


objects by the garish light of the white foam. 
Occasionally a pale lightning flash shewed the 
wild waters around us, the labouring ship seeming 
to sweep the inky sky with her mast-heads; a 
scene to us youngsters indescribably terrible. 
The third-mate was on watch; he was standing 
over to windward, stern and silent. The dead man 
aiid he had been close friends. They had wan¬ 
dered over the world together for years, and he 
seemed to feel his loss deeply. Suddenly W’d 
heard his voice : ‘ Go for’ard, one of you, and see 


his mind seemed to wander back to the days i if the look-out is all right.’ Rather a disagreeable 
of his childhood, back to happier times, when I duty; for though the rain and spray had wet us 


with the girl he loved, he strayed through 
sweet country lanes, and all w'as peace and 
rest. While in dreary contrast, the rising vvind 
moaned and sobbed through our rigging like 
some living thing in pain, and men’s steps were 
hurrying along the decks preparing for the battle 
that must soon be fought. At last the cloud 
passed from his mind, and he turned to me, grasp- 


through already, yet the water in our clothes was 
warm by this time ; and going along that main- 
dock exposed us to the probability of a fresh supply 
of a colder temperature. ‘Let us both go,' said 
King. We stood on the poop-ladder watching our 
chance, and the moment the ve.ssel seemed steady, 
made a rush for the fife rail round the mainmast 
—a sort of half-way house. I reached it in safety • 


iiig iny hand tightly, and spoke of jiis mother j but poor King’s foot slipped on the slimy deck, 


and sister and that other loved one whom he 
would never see again,-; Without him they would 
be alono in the Avorld. Lovingly, lingeringly, he 
dwelt on them till he made me cry like a child. 
Then he lay back w’ith his head on my arm, and 
gradually passed away to the better land 
We could not bury him that night It was a 
fierce struggle all the time to shorten sail; for 
nearly,five hours sve were ajl on the foreyard 
tiding to furl the foresail, which was blown to 
pieces in the»end. At last, morning broke on the i 


and the same instant a huge sea leaped on board 
at the weather main-rigging. I climbed up the 
foretopgallant braces clear of it with a laugh at 
King’s expense ; but it died on my lips-as a cry 
came borne to my ears--the cry of some one in 
doadlj’- terror. I slid swiftly down the braces to 
the deck. The sanje moment a flash of lightning 
shewed me King still on board, clinging to the 
lee main-rigging, his face while and distorted with 
some awful fear. 

‘ Gome ^ut of that, George,* I implored. His 
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position was one of great danger; but be did bot 
stir or answer. As the vessel roll^, I was 
dashed against him, I clung round him to the 
rigging, holding on till the water had in some 
d^ee Bubaided through the ports and scuppers. 

‘ What is the matter, old fellow 1 ’ I asked. ‘ Are 
you hurt 1 ’ 

With his lips at my ear, he answered hoarsely : 

* He's on board again, Jack ! ’ 

* He ! Who r I cried wildly. 

He did not answer, but pointed to the deck. 
There was about a foot-depth of water on it As 
the ship rolled to leeward, I saw, by the now 
incessant lightning, something washing to and fro 
in the water, with' loosely tossing limbs. The ship 
rolled to windward—it washed away. Again the 
ship rolled to leeward—it washed to our feet 
Tangled in the ropes, it stayed there. The light¬ 
ning gleamed full on the upturned face. It was 
the second-mate ! 

Never will the horror of that moment pass from 
my memory. What brought the dead back again ? | 
Was the shadow of death never to leave us ? A | 
horrible faintness seemed creeping over me. I 
could not move. Suddenly the third-mate’s voice 
rang out sharp and anxious: ‘ Where are you, 
youngsters?' and broke the .spell. Welcome j 
indeed was that voice to our ears ; it seemed to j 
bring us back to the world of life again. We ! 
hurried aft, and rather incoherently, I think, told 
him what we had seen. 

‘Nonsense!’ he said angrily. ‘Did you never 
see a death on board a ship before, that tliis has 
made sixch an impression on you ?—You the 
watch there’-—to the men—‘ get hold of whatever 
that is knocking about the decks, and secure it. 
Get the deck-light, one of you.’ 

The men went down on the main-deck, by no 
means cheerfully though. They soon came up 
again carrying something. ‘It’s a corpse sir,’ tliey 
said in answer to the officer’s inquiry. Snatching 
the light, he directed it on the dead man’s face. 
All cried together: ‘ The second-mate ! ’ Ay, 
there was the man wo had buried the morning of | 
the day before in a strong sailcloth bag, with I 
twenty pounds-weight at his feet, on board again I 
-—our own eyes saw him. Naked and bruised he 
lay before us, with the dank sea-i5liiue clinging to 
his swollen limbs, but notiiing to account for the 
absence of shroud and shot. We buried him again 
next morning in .silence and liaste; and settin" 
what sail we dared to the now favouring gale, fled 
aw'ay from the scene of that terrible mystery. 

[We are assured by the writer of this extraor¬ 
dinary tale that he was himself an eyc-w'ituess, 
and that the details are all strictly true. He sur¬ 
mises that the shot and the canvas-shroud may 
have been imperfectly fixed, and so become dis¬ 
engaged from the body, which, carried along by 
some ocean current, was at length tossed on board 
by the waves. — Ed.] 

_____ _ _ , I 

^ THE MONTH. 

_ J SCIENCE AND AETS. 

In our last Month the suggestion was qupted that 
the probable future of the soda-trade would be 
near the salt-hrines. Since then a deputation 
from Cheshire has directed the attention of the 
Local government Board to the fact that the 
pumping-out of the enormous quantiti^ of brine 


required for the million and a half tons of salt 
manufactured yearly in Cheshire occasions a 
serious destruction of land and property. Roads, 
railways, canals, buildings of all kinds, pipes and 
drains. Buffer from the sinking of the ground under 
which the great brine-springs lie; and if the pump¬ 
ing-out is to he increased, the risk of further 
damage will be increased in proportion. The 
question thereby raised is important; and it 
remains to be seen whether a civil engineer can 
he found able to keep the surface from sinking 
while the underlying supports are pumped 
away. 

Another deputation has represented to the 
Home Secretary that something should be done 
by legislation or otliervvise to protect certain parts 
of the kingdom from the disastron-s efl'ects of 
floods. From Somersetshire to Yorkshire, and 
from Essex to Lincolnshire, the counties were 
represented, and made out^^^ clear a case as to 
lead to a belief that parliament W'ill be called on 
in the coming session to .sanction measures for the 
prevention of floods. Tlic subject has been often 
mentioned in these column.s; and many of our 
readers are aw’arc that in consequence of improved 
drainage all over the country, floods are iniuh 
more sudden and destnietivc than formerly, and 
that in some river-valleys, continued neglect of 
prevention would be ruinous. 

Tlie Honourable Tlalpli Abercromby in disenss- 
iiig the apjilication of what is known to mathe¬ 
maticians as ‘harmonic analysis’ to the reduction 
of meteorological observations, points out that the 
taking of averages in order to dednee result.s from 
series of observations is likely to mislead. 

On the other h.'ind, meteorology would not liin'o 
been what it is had the process of averaging not 
been brought into use ; it enables us to institute 
comparisons and to enlarge our experience!. For 
example, ‘ the mean temperatures of the year or 
month, though giving a very small idea of tlie 
real climate, Iiavo been grouped to form isother¬ 
mal maps, which have been of consideralde value 
to meteorology. Again, by taking the mean direc¬ 
tion of the wind at did'erent parts of thes earth, 
sailing-routes have been greatly improved ; while 
by collecting rainfall statistics, much useful 
information has been derived, both as to the 
distribution of rain and the cap.abilitics of local 
water-supply.’ 

Sir Ralph describes weather as ‘ the product of 
the passage of cyclones or arfli-cycloiies over any 
place. In temperate regions, the circulation of 
the atmosphere, the general scheme of which is 
at present entirely unknown, always takes broadly 
the form of cyclones or anti-cyclones, whose posi¬ 
tion and slfape are in a state of perpetual change ; 
subject to numerous local, diurnal, seasonal, and 
other variations, the weather at any part of either 
always pos-sesses the same character; so that the 
weather over any area, at any instant, is the result 
of their position ; and the sequence of weather, 
over any spot, is the result of their motion.’ 

Professed and amateur meteorologists will per¬ 
haps take note of these propositions ; and if they 
will remeiqber that ‘deductions from averages 
give the facts only, and not the causes of any 
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periodic phenomena,’ they may do much towards 
imparting a scientific character to meteorolog;^. _ 
Efeven European countries, and India, Mauritius, 
and the United States, now co-operate in the 
important work of Maritime Meteorology. In a 
contribution to his Report, the Hydrographer 
of the Admiralty says that at the present time 
‘there is scarcely a part of the globe visited 
by seamen unknown as to its prevalent seasons, 
winds, ranges of temperature, action of the baro¬ 
meter, and direction and velocity of the tides or 
currents,' But much more must be done , before 
we know enough, or as much as will enable the 
mariner‘to know when to find a,fair wind, and 
where to fall in with a favourable current,’ How 
much more may bo judged of from the fact that 
there are on the shelves at the Admiralty an 
accumulation ‘ of thousands on thousands of obser¬ 
vations in most of the branches of ocean meteor¬ 
ology, and extending over the whole navigable 
surface of the .^^lobc, awaiting some organised 
system of reductioiij4.,.6uch as would satisfy the 
present requirements m science. 

It is satisfactory to learn from the anniversary 
address of Mr Ellery, President of the Royal 
Society of Victoria, Australia, that legislative 
measures have been taken to check the * reckless 
destruction ’ of timber in the forests of that colony, 
where rival owners of saw-mills have choppeil 
down trees out of spite, and then left them to rot. 
The Department of Agriculture, supported by the 
new laws, has begun to reafforest the stripped 
mountain-sides with exotic as well as indigenous 
trees, whereby the state nurseries at Mount 
Macedou are making ‘wonderful progress,’ and a 
valuable growth now covers a large part of the 
sum mi t. ,T'’rom these nurseries thousands of 

plants are distributed to other parts of the colony ; 
and it is remarkable that many of the European 
and American timber trees thrive better than the 
native, and grow more rapidly than in their 
original habitat. ‘It if? intended also,’ says Mr 
Ellery, ‘to sow many of our wrecked forest areas 
broadcast with the seeds of indigenous trees, not¬ 
ably the ironbark, and the same process will be 
tried on some of the treeless plains to the north.’ 
With a view to proper protection of the young 
plantations, a beginning has been made in the 
establishment of a college where young men will 
bo trained in woodcraft and forestry and in 
agricultural chemistry. By these praiseworthy 
means it is hoped that tlie climate of the colony 
will be ameliorated, and the cver-increasing ten¬ 
dency towards drought—which is the invariable 
Mcompanimcnt of a treeless district—arrested. 
We trust that the example thus set will be 
followed in other parts of the world where timber 
18 regarded only as material for money-making. 
The young state of Nebraska (U. S.) is planting 
trees by thoiisands; and we hear tliat among 
projected ameliorations in Cyprus, planting holds 
a prominent place. 

In a communication to the Linnean Society, Mr 
J. C. Hawkshaw describes the grazing habits of the 
common limpet, as seen on that coating of delicate 
sea-weed winch abounds on the.chalky coast of 
Kent. In eating weed, the limpets remove 
also a thm layer of chalk ; and the white patches 
•which .they leave shew that a single limpet will 
clear more than an inch square in area in a single 
tide. First ti small groove is made in the chtS 


and by repetition of the process, is gradually 
■widened; and if the limpet should be excursive, 
becomes a zigz^ more than a foot in length. 
From observation, Mr Hawkshaw calculates that 
ten limpets ^ould keep clear a square (superficial) 
foot of chalk ; and he remarks that ‘ in any case 
they do more to destroy the rock-surface than the 
sea ordinarily does.’ The eastern beach at Dover 
is a favourable locality for observing that limpets 
not only graze, but that in some instances they 
dig pits. Beyond the Atlantic there are, as is 
said, limpets a foot in diameter. ‘If,’ remarks 
Mr Hawkshaw, ‘the proceedings of these South 
American giants are at all the same as those of 
the limpets of our own shores, and are in propor¬ 
tion to their size, they must materially aid in the 
encroachment of the sea on the land when the 
rock happens to be soft’ 

Another communication made to the same 
Society ought not to be passed without notice, for 
it is one in which human-kind, to say nothing of 
certain quadrupeds, are interested: it is ‘ On the 
Development of Filariu sanguinis hominis, and on 
the Mosquito considered as a Nurse.’ Micro- 
scopists have discovered in human blood and in 
the blood of dogs, swarms of small thread-like 
worms—these are the Filarim. If they could 
grow and breed in the body in which they first 
appear, that body would soon die. ‘ If, for ex- 
I ample, the brood of embryo Filarim at any one 
time free in the blood of a dog moderately well 
charged "with them, were to begin growing before 
they had each attained a hundredth part of the 
size of the mature FUaria, their aggregate volume 
would occupy a hulk many times greater than the 
dog itself. I have calculated,’ says Mr Manson, 
author of the paper in question, ‘that in the 
blood of certain dogs and men there exist at any 
given moment more than two millions of embryos.’ 
Obviously this minute creature is a very formi¬ 
dable parasite. Were it not that large numbers 
disintegrate and perish, or are voided -with the 
secretions, having even been found in the tears, 
the natural function of the blood would he im¬ 
possible. 

Nature requires that for further development 
the FUaria as well as other parasites should enter 
some other body. Knowing that mosquitos suck 
human blood, Mr Manson made arrangements by 
which he captured a number of the insects -ivhich 
had goiged themselves on the blood of a filarious 
Chinaman who had been ‘ persuaded ’ to sleep in 
a mosquito chamber. On examining the insects 
by aid of the microscope, the subsequent develop¬ 
ment of the FUaria could be well made out: it 
passes through three st£^»es, in the last of which 
‘ it becomes endowed with marvellous power and 
activity. It rushes about the field (of the micro¬ 
scope), forcing obstacles aside, moving indifferently 
at either end, and appears quite at home.’ Refer¬ 
ring to the papilla! which, appearing at one 
extremity of the creature, are supposed to be the 
boring apparatus, Mr Manson says : ‘This formi¬ 
dable-looking animal is undoubtedly the FUaria 
sanguinis hominis equipped for independent life, 
and ready to quit its nurse the mosquito.’ And 
concerning the subsequent history of the creature 
he remarks, that the ‘escaping into the 

water in which the mosquito died is, through the 
medium of this fluid, brought into contact with 
the tis8ue% of man, and that, either piercing the 
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ifttegamentB or what is more probable, being 
swallowed, it works its way through the ali- 
laeutary canal to its final resting-place. Arrived 
there, its development is perfected, fecundation 
is effected, and finally the enibryo Fitarim we meet 
with in the blood are dischaiged in successive 
swarme and in countless numbers. In this way 
the genetic cycle is completed.' 

It is in warm climates that the presence of those 
microscopic worms is most to be feared. In 
Brazil, Bemerara, India, China, and other tropi¬ 
cal countries the existence of the Filaria has been 
but too clearly made out, and that its presence 
is associated with i>ainful and disgusting diseases, 
and ‘not improbably with leprosy itself.’ It is 
found too in Natal in company with a noxious 
parasite of another kind. If, as is thought, there 
IS some relation between the infested blood and 
certain epidemics, the question is one tvell deserv¬ 
ing of careful study. 

Inventions for use in war and destruction of 
life have been numerous of late years. Com¬ 
mander Gilmore, ll.N., has thought it right to 
advocate the other side of the question in a paper 
read at the United Service Institution on ‘The 
best Method of carrying Life-saving Apparatus on 
Board our Men-of-war,’ in which he shewed that 
with iron ships, rams, new explosives, and tor¬ 
pedoes, the naval battles of the future will be 
more destructive than those of the past. When 
a W’ooden ship sank, many floating fragments 
lemaiiied to which men could cling until picked 
up by boats; but the wounded iron ship goes 
ewift to the bottom with all hands. Against such 
terrible loss there is, as Commander Gilmore con¬ 
tends, no resource so readily available and trust¬ 
worthy as a raft. After examination, he finds that 
ships could carry rafts without materially interfer¬ 
ing with their efiiciency, and proposes ‘ that vessels 
possessing poops and forecastles should have rafts 
on the top of them, constructed of air-tight cells 
or of cork compartments, forming flying poops , 
and forecastles.’ In many cases the captain’s | 
bridge might be constructed as a raft ready to be 
launched at any moment. 

In the discussion on this paper it was shewn 
that cork mattresses and waterproof hammocks 
afford a ready means of saving life in cases of 
emergency; and that small boats and floats to 
fold up might he made of strips of pine. By 1 
the insertion of tubes in, or attaching tliem to i 
the strips, their buoyancy would he largely in -1 
creased; and if all the wooden movables on 
board ship were bored and stuffed, so to speak, 
with tubes, the chance for crew and passengers to 
keep themselves afloat would not be so narrow as 
it now is. The Society of Arts will perhaps have 
something to say on this subject, for in the spring 
of last year they offered their gold medal for ‘ the 
best means of saving life at sea, when a vessel 
has to be abandoned suddenly, say with five 
minutes’ warning only.’ 

The experiments with the electric light con¬ 
tinue: on the Thames Embankment, the Ilolhorn 
Viaduct, and in other places, and are generally 
successful; hut some time must elapse •before 
complete economy of power on one hand and 
perfection of light on the other are arrived at. 
Amongst the beet, one has been shewn at the north 
end of the Quadrant in Regent Street, where the 
prevailing dimness has been transformed into what 


may be described as brilliant moonlight, under 
which it was not more difficult to cross amid 
the throng of vehicles than by daylight. Cfh all 
sides there are indications that tlia experiments 
will not be given up: Mr Siemens is pursuing 
his investigations ; Dr Tyndall has given a lecture 
on the subject at the Royal Institution ; and Mr 
Wilde of Manchester, who exhibited a remarkably 
I powerful dynamo-electric machine at a gathering 
of the Royal Society twelve years ago, and made 
experiments Avhich w'cre described in their Proceed¬ 
ings, has now brought out an electric lamp which 
has claims to notice. The source of the light is an 
electro-magnetic induction machine, driven by a 
steam-engine ; and the light itself is produced by 
a pair of carbon-rods about seven inches in length, 
one of which, by an ingenious self-acting contriv¬ 
ance, is made to touch the other at its upper 
end, or to revert to its original perpendicular as 
required. During the contact, no current passes ; 
hut on separation, the current is produced and the 
light appears. A number ojjpaii’s of carbons may 
be lighted at once; and itis an advantage that 
they do not all cease to burn should anything go 
wrong with one of the number. 

Mr Wilde will persevere with his investigations. 
In the experiments above referred to, ho estal)- 
lishcd the fact, that a large amount of magnetism 
can be developed in an electro-magnet by means 
of a permanent magnet of much siualler power; 
and then exciting a large electro-magnet by means 
of a small magneto-electric machine, he succeeded 
in evolving a proportionately large amount of 
d}Tiamic electricity. Driven l>y a steam-engiiK', 
the movable parts made fifteen hundn-d revolu¬ 
tions per minute; and the current produced was 
so exceedingly powerful that iron rods fifteen 
inches long and a quarter of an incli thick, and 
seven-feet lengtlis of No. 10 iron wire, wore at 
once melted. The illnminating power of the 
electricity thus develojiod was, according to tlie 
description, of the most splendid kind. ‘ AV'hcji 
an electric lamp, furnished with rods of gas- 
carbon half an inch square, was placed at the 
top of a lofty building, the light evolved was 
sufficient to cast shadows from llie flamc.H of the 
street lamps a quarter of a mile distant.’ And a 
piece of ordinary sensitised ])npcr such as is used 
by photographers, when exposed to the action of 
the light for twenty seconds, at two feet from the 
reflector, Avas darkened to the same degree as AA-as 
a piece of the same paper exposed for one minute 
to the direct rays of the sun at noon on a bright 
day in March. 

Of potentiality of electric light there is evi¬ 
dently no lack. The question now is to apply 
it simply and efficiently. Considering that many 
inventors in different parts of the A\ orld arc doing 
their best to sohui it, Ave may believe that the 
days of electric lighting are not very far off. We 
may a^ain ere long refer to this subject. 

In last Month it is stated that of the 114 
millions of tons of coal, estimated to be annually 
consumed in Great Britain, more than a third 
escapes into the air in the shape of oil of vitriol. 
This is a mistake: the estimated amount of oil 
of vitriol liberated, being 1 per cent., or about 
3,500,000 tons. 

Printed and Published by W. & 11. CnAMBEB.S, 47 Pater¬ 
noster IloAv.liOirDON, and 339 High Street,•’E dinbukou. 
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DEALING WITH CRIMINALS. 

For .t, number of years, there lias been a growing 
opinion in England that there is someth.ing 
seriously wi-ong in tlie method of prosecuting real 
or alleged criminals. The whole thing seems to 
be a system of delay, worry, and confusion. 
8o bad, indeed, that many who suffer injuries 
will rather put up with them iu silence than 
incur the trouble of prosecuting. In cases of 
suspected murder or homicide, what laborious 
proceedings to get at the truth ! The object 
a]>])ears to be to furnish as much amusement as 
possible for those who are fond of .sensational 
reading. In the first place, we have a pmlilic 
examination of witnesses liy the coroner, carried 
on perhaps for .several weeks, every day’s pro¬ 
ceedings being faithfully %i..rrated in the news- 
papers. As if that Avere not enough, tlie subject 
is similarly dealt with by a magistrate, the news- 
])apers again taking care to report all that takes 
jdiice. Occa-iionally, the coroners and magistrates 
take a different view of matters, and the case 
.seems to be getting into a dead-lock. At length, 
it gets on somehow. If it be a de.spcrately 
bad case, the Treasury perbaps int(:rfere.s, which 
amounts fo public prosecution by a kind of side¬ 
wind. When people’.s minds are saturated with 
■exjm*r evidence against the smspected individual, 
he is brought to trial, at which the ground is once 
more traversed, ami<lst the battling and wearisome 
speeclies of lawyers, and the reporting of new.s- 
papers, until the more thoughtful members of 
the community are sick of the whole aflair Tlie 
law, of course, means only fair-play; but doe.s 
not the procedure look very like a job for the 
benefit of somebody or other ? Can it he denied 
that the repetition of so much that is loathsome 
concerning crime must have a certain damaging 
effect on public morals ? 

Reform in the system of prosecuting offences 
has often been considered by English lawyers 
whose means of living do not depend on fees. 
It has^eeu considered again and ag4in by parlia¬ 
ment. If Ave are not mistaken, a Bill* has been 


I framed on thi.s hackneyed topic. All who haA o 
! givei» the matter any serious thought, come to the 
j conclusion that the chief reform Avill consist iu 
j the appointment of a public prosecutor acting 
I in the intere-sts of the state. Without that, little 
' need be attempted. The project of appoint- 
I ing a public prosecutor does not, however, com- 
: mend itself to some AA'oll-meaning individuals. 
They imagine it may leatl to despotic authority, 
or at all events to jobbery and corruption. Cer¬ 
tainly, it would be attended by some expense. 
As the Scotch system of public prosecution is 
i frefpiciitl}’- referred to, we shall attempt a brief 
account of it for general information. We may 
not say anything new, yet it may be new to 
many of our readers; at least, it may help to 
allay prejudices. 

All crimes whatsoever are a matter of public 
I prosecution in Scotland. Private indiAuduals suf- 
' fering injury are not precluded from prose- 
' cuting the alleged offender. But, practically, no 
.such thing as private prosecution is heard of, 
nor of being bound over to prosecute. A 
crime is reckoned to be an offence against 
; the state, liot against the individual, and its 
prosecution accordingly belongs to a state officer 
; who undertakes all the trouble, expense, and 
; reiiiponsibilities in sifting out and punishing 
' offences. The head officer charged AA'ith this 
' function is the Lord Advocate, who prosecutes 
; for the public intere.st iu the name and behalf 
! of Her Majesty. The Lord Advocate is always 
j chosen from the Faculty of Advocates, among 
j Avhom he must be of a ceilaiu number of years’ 

! standing. Ilis appointment is by the Crown; 
and looking to his multifarious duties, he W’ould 
need to be" a man noted for his industry and 
versatility of talent. While still, as regards civil 
cases, allowed to pursue his professional career 
at the bar, he becomes a subordinate officer of 
state, a public prosecutor, and is expected to be 
a member of parliament in the interests of the 
party to whom he owes his appointment. The 
pdfSaition of the Lord Advocate is therefore a little 
anomalous. It has been suggested that he should 
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be relieved of his character os general adviser for 
the Crown in Scotch affairs, and confine himself 
entirely to his duties as public prosecutor. Per¬ 
haps that might be advantageous; but it would 
infer the creation of something like a Secretary of 
State for Scotland, and an additional burden to 
the estimates. On the whole, things work very 
•well as they are. Economy is studied. No 
complaint is heard on the subject. 

The Lord Advocate could not possibly execute 
his duties as public prosecutor without an estab¬ 
lishment of deputes, and a vast ramification of 
local public prosecutors throughout the country. 
He is like a commander-in-chief at the head of a 
drilled force, and with this organisation of sub¬ 
ordinates his office cannot be dissociated. He is 
changed with every shift of ministry; but the 
extensive corps of local subordinates go on the 
same. They are of no party. They are perennial. 
It would be absurd to think of introducing a 
public prosecutor into England without this back¬ 
ing of subordinates. You might as well commis¬ 
sion a general to take the field without an army. 
Herein lies the excellence of the Scotch system, 
and herein is the wonder how a satisfactory method 
of dealing with crime should have been going on 
for hundreds of years, while all the time England 
has been struggling in a species of legal chaos. 
The inhabitants of Scotland in the present day 
claim no merit in the 83 'stem. It has come down 
to them from distant ages, and goes on from gene¬ 
ration to generation in smooth working order. 

To begin at the beginning. Every county in 
Scotland has a sheriff, possessing civil and criminal 
juristliction. The sherifl', who is appointed by 
the Crown, is a member of the Faculty of Advo¬ 
cates, and except in Glasgow and Edinburgh, he is 
not bound to reside permanently in his sheriffdom. 
He visits it ait stated times, Latterly^, owing to 
the diminution of crime and litigation, some of the 
counties have been united with others umler one 
sheriff. However this may be, there is in every 
county a resident slieriff-substitnte, who is gene¬ 
rally a member of the Facultj’^ of Advocates. 
Practically, he is the county magistrate, always 
ready to grant warrants, and to hold civil and 
criminal courts. He does the work of a bench of 
magistrates in England; wherefore the landed 
gentry in Scotland have little or nothing to do 
with the administration of the law. The sherilf 
and his substitute manage everything; and it is 
better they should do so, for they are eflucat(;<l to 
the law, and are responsible Crown functionarie.s. 
In several counties, according to population, there 
are two, three, or more sheritfs-substitute. Lanark¬ 
shire, witlx Glasgow as a centre, has the largest 
staff. There is a growing feeling that the slierifls- 
substitute are now qualified to do all the work, 
and that the sheriffs, their superiors, may be 
allowed to die out' With some modification, this 
is likely to ensue. 

Wherever a sheriff-substitute is situated, there 
you find a public prosecutor, styled procurator- 


fiscal. Formerly, these ofTihials were appointed 
by the sherifla. They are now appointed direct 
from the Crown, though doubtless on the recom¬ 
mendation of the sheriff. They bold |heir appoint¬ 
ment for life, or while able for the 'duty. These 
procurators-fiscal are almost invariably local solici¬ 
tors, possessing not only a knowledge of law, but a 
comprehensive knowledge of the town and dis¬ 
trict to which they pertain. A number of them 
act as bank-agents and agents for insurance oflOiceB. 
Some of them act as clerks to road trusts and 
so forth. By these various occupations, they are 
able to serve the Crown in the busine.ss of prosecu¬ 
tion at a comparatively moderate salary. In their 
duties as prosecutors, they arc assisted by the 
head-constables for the district and the police 
geueralh% All are bound to ferret out informa¬ 
tion respecting the commission of offences, with 
a view to deliberate investigation. The sheriff- 
substitute is at hand to grant u w'arrant, and to 
preside at examinations. 

There is no coroner in Scotland. The procu¬ 
rator-fiscal acts as coroner for his county, town, 
or district. It is part of his duties to do so. All 
his examinations are private, or only in presence 
of the sheriff-substitute. Everything is taken 
down in writing. The person accused is invited 
to make a statement w'ith a view to clear the 
matter up, but is informe-d that all he says may 
be brought in evidence against him. Until com¬ 
mitted for trial, he is allowed no assistance from 
solicitors. In other words, nobody at this early 
stage is permitted to interfere, so as to confound 
the ends of Justice by harangues and suggestions. 
No report is furnished to uewsi)aper 3 . All that 
the public know is ‘ tlie matter is under 
the investigation of the (.Jrowu authorities.’ This 
rigorous secrecy is never complained of, exce]»t 
in cases where it would be important to make 
known as early as possible the cause of homicide ; 
as for instance, when anybody is killed by the 
falling of an old house, by conflagration, or by 
shipwreck. The withholdiiig of prompt informa¬ 
tion in caso.s of that sort, is felt to be unnecessary 
and unjustifiable. So far, we. think,’ tlie pro¬ 
cedure in Scotland requires amendment. Some 
years ago a great commotion was caused by the 
prociu-ator-fiscal of Edinburgh refusing to give 
the official iiiforinatiou he po-ssiissed regarding fi 
death caustsl by the accidental falling of a decayed 
building. To allay the agitation, his superiors 
authorised him to communicate the required intel¬ 
ligence to the public. 

We mention the circumstance to shew the 
extraordinary care taken to prevent any public 
bias for or against a suspected person previous 
to trial. Sometimes there may be error in such 
punctilious solicitude. But unquestionably the 
system as a whole works satisfactorily. We never 
heard of anything like a miscarriage of justice 
arising from preliminary investigations being con¬ 
ducted in private. Certainly, no time k lost in 
the prosftcution. When the ixroourator-fiscal has 
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completed his inquiry, the papers are forwarded 
for the consideration of Crown Counsel, which 
consists of the Lord Advocate with his four 
deputes, and the Solicitor-general, In ordinary 
casea^ the consideration of the four deputes, or 
some of them, is suflBcient to determine whether 
there’ are grounds for a trial or not. The matter 
may be ordered to be dropped, or ordered to be 
oroceeded with in the Snerifif Court, or in the 
High Court of Justiciary, It will thus be observed 
that in Scotland there is no intermediary tribunal 
resembling a grand-jury. The thing is either 
dismissed, or is proceeded with as speedily as 
the nature of the circumstances will admit. We 
leave any one to say whether the deliberately 
considered opinion of four experienced lawyers, 
acting under official responsibility, is not likely 
to a greater security against rashness in 
sending a case for trial, or in improperly with¬ 
holding it, than the hurried opinion of unskilled 
individuals who usually compose a grand-jury. 
We would speak with every respect of that vener¬ 
able institution, which for anything we know 
is as old as the Heptarchy; but of nothing do 
Englishmen more acutely complain than that of 
being dragged from their business to sit on grand- 
juries about things they know or care nothing 
about, and about which no time is allowed for 
consideration. The Scotch are happily spared 
this sad infliction. 

In the event of a case going to trial, the Lord 
Advocate, or one or other of his deputes, takes 
the entire duty of j>rc)secuting without any special 
fee. They are not on piece-work, but on a recog¬ 
nised salary, so have no reason to spin out pro¬ 
ceedings. (lenerally, trials are got through quicKly, 
at least they are not protracted beyond reasonable 
bounds. As shewing the degree of care taken 
throughout, it might be safe to aver that the 
proportion of convictions t prosecutions is greater 
in Scotland than in England. Such is said to be 
the case. Government, at all events, gets a good 
bargain in dealing with Scotch criminal proceed¬ 
ings. According to the last published accounts, 
the annual allowance to the Lord Advocate was 
L.23S7 ; the Solicitor-general, L..055; and four 
depute Advocates, L.70() each. Including charges 
for crown-agent, clerks, messengers, and some 
other officials, the total outlay in the head depart- 
nieut waa L 11,605. The sheriffs’ accounts, includ¬ 
ing the charges of procurators-fiscal not paid by 
salary, amounted to L.24,000. The salaries of pro- 
curat jrs-fiscal range from LlSO upwards, according 
to the duties to be performed, A common salary 
is L.500 or L6()0 a year. In Edinburgh, including 
allowance for clerk, it is L.1250. In Glasgow, the 
sum is L.2400. The total for criminal proceedings 
is set down at L. 67,588. That sum may be 
called the price which the Treasury pays annu¬ 
ally for public prosecution in Scotland. But 
public prosecution extends beyond Crown offi¬ 
cials. The magistracy of every burgh employ 
a procurator-fiscal to prosecute in the local courts 
and who is chargeable on the funds of the corpora¬ 
tion. Every police establishment has a procurator- 
fiscal with a salary from the rates. 

From these explanations, it is evident that 
public prosecution is an essential part of the Scot¬ 
tish judicial organisation, jjnd is reckoned indis- 
penuMle. The criminal law could not go on with¬ 
out it It is likewise seen that unde? economic 


management, the cost to the Crown of public 
prosecution in Scotland is of comparatively s m al l 
amount Seventy thousand pounds a year cover 
the whole, exclusive of the salaries of judges 
in the higher courts, which do not strictly 
belong to the question. We would not say the 
system is perfect; but admittedly it answers 
the purpose, and is congenial with the feel¬ 
ings of the people. To sumtitute such a system 
in England, for the present hap-hazard routine 
of private prosecution, infers wide administra¬ 
tive changes. Orators speak of a public pro¬ 
secutor being wanted for England, as if that 
were all. Not one, but hundreds of public 
prosecutors are required. Without an admini¬ 
strative force like that described, and on a fex 
larger and more expensive scale, the attempt to 
introduce the Scotch system would have a poor 
chance of success. 

The question substantially resolves itself into 
this. Are the people of England prepared to 
encounter the probably heavy expense of public 
prosecution on the scale that would he absolutely 
required ? Besides the expense, there is the crea¬ 
tion of what we may call new maehineiy. The 
County Court judges might possibly be utilised as 
sheriffs with criminal and civil jurisdiction, which 
would be a step in the right direction. We could 
suggest some other changes; but tlie subject 
trenches beyond our sphere. 

There seems to be no doubt that as matters 
stand England does not occupy an enviable posi¬ 
tion. A consciousness of this is evident in the 
attempt at codifying the criminal law. The firet 
lawyers of the age tell us that in private prose¬ 
cution, cases are sometimes so ill got up that they 
break down, and the guilty parties are acquitted. 
Dr Douglas Maclf^^an, in an address on Forensic 
Medicine, delivered at Bath at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association, says that no one can be 
suriuised at the way cases break down in England. 
‘The attorney acting for a private party, with 
only a limited guarantee for the repayment of 
his costs, will, according to the prudential proverb, 
not put his hand further out than he can draw j 
it back with safety, and will not lead evidence 
that will be expensive, and which may entail 
a loss upon him. Medical evidence is exactly 
of the expensive kind, if fairly paid for (which 
it generally is not), and this outlay he will natu¬ 
rally shirk from incurring, if he possibly cun. 
The public prosecutor, who certainly ought always 
to he under strict and searching audit, is not 
under any such considerations, and will kike 
pains to have good scientific evidence, although 
it may entail some expense on the nation. Hk. 
official character, nay, his retention of his appoin^ 
ment, may be at stake, if he do not get up hk 
case thoroughly, and the auditing authorities at 
headquarters (at least such is our experience in 
Scotland) will be ready to pass his accounts when ‘ 
they see that he did what was needful to make 
good his ca.se, and when they know that he, paid 
as he is with us by fixed salary, can have no 
object to serve in leading expensive evidence, 
excepting a desire to do his duty in vindicating 
the offended majesty of the law. Does idus which 
I now complain of—the imperfect getting up of 
cases involving scientific evidence—exist now or 
not ? You who, either from your personal obser- 
Tatkm or from local newspaper eepozts, ore ecu- 
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V€<r8ant with the details of ciimiual cases occurring 
in your neighbourhoods, can answer this question 
better than 1 can; but this I can say, that, far 
as I am from the seats of English assizes, I 
every now and then see cases which prove to 
me that, in respect of calling medical evidence, 
criminal cases are most imperfectly conducted.’ 

Enough has been said to ventilate a subject of 
great national concern, and W'e leave it for general 
consideration. w. c. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XXIII.—A SUDDEN .TOURNEY. 

Sir Lucius Larpent, after he left Maud at the 
door of Llosthuel Court, sauntered off in a con¬ 
dition of offended dignity. He played his part 
pretty well, although an irate lover ought, accord¬ 
ing to the traditions of the stage, to stalk, and not 
to saunter, so long as his fair kinswoman was in 
sight. Then he lit a cigar, strolled round to the 
stables, and relieved his hurt spirit by telling tlie 
deferential head-groom that his mother’s gray 
carriage-horses, and hay carriage-horses, and the 
cob, and the pony, and the hack, were a set of 
heavj’-heeled, clumsy, greasy-fetlocked animals, fit 
to plough perhaps, or to drag a butcher’s cart, 
but simply a disgrace to the stable in which they 
were harboured, and to the lazy duffers who pre¬ 
tended to rub them down. Having said which, 
with sundry expletives, he flung away his cigar, 
and rambled off to the house and his own rooms. 
Sir Lucius’s comforts had been studied at Llos¬ 
thuel as those of few sous, without ‘ encumbrances,’ 
are; and it was in a deep armchair, before a crisply 
blazing fire, in the snuggest of apartineiits, hung 
round with rods and guns and trophies of the 
chase, that the baronet pondered, amidst the fra¬ 
grant fumes of Turkish tobacco, on the next stej) 
that it behoved him to take. 

‘That fisherman fellow,’ he said at length, 
through half-closed lips, as the blue curls of 
smoke soared upwards: ‘ I must get rid of him 
somehow. He’s just the fellow—confound him ! 
—^to seem romantic, and gallant, and interesting-— 
in the eyes Of a girl. If it wasn’t for her niojiey 

—or rather for her land’- Then came a 

pause. 

‘ A man must marry, I suppose, sooner or later ; 
ay, more than once if necessary,’ he continued, 
almost argumentatively; ‘and where there is so 
much to he got by it, I should say sooner. But 
the fisherman fellow! I must get him put out 
in the cold, one way or other. He has the Fiend’s 
own luck, always shewing up in some picturesque 
fashion ! It’s not safe to have a beggar who looks 
like the “Banished Lord” in old Sir Joshua’s 
picture, alw’ays dangling about one’s Jlancie — 
especially when, as he pretends, he once saved 
her life. Let us see ! ’ 

Sir Lucius took counsel of the fumes of Turkish 
tobacco and of the glowing caverns in the brisk 
coal-fire, and presently exclaimed, with a start 
in his chair; ‘Think I’ve got it! Think‘1 
luveJ Bam, my groom of Iwfc year—and Bam 


I should hope is in the Penitentiary by this, only 
that BO clever a scoundrel is sure of a ticket-of- 
leave—told me all about the buyer of my bay 
horse. Highland Fling, that lyont over to be 
sold for what the beast would fetch at Tregunnow 
Fair. A chap tliey called Swart bought him— 
Swart, or the Black Miller of Pen-something. 

“ Highland Fling won’t kick him out of the 
saddle, Sir Lucius,” said Sam; as indeed the brute 
had done to Sam and self only too often. And 
he told me too what he’d heard in the public- 
house about this man Swart, and how, town-bred 
as he was, Swart was able to buy him at one price 
and sell him at another, as it wore. “ I felt, sir, 
as if he were the Londoner, and I the bumpkin,” 
said Sam. This Swart, it seems to me, is the 
very fellow I’m looking for.’ 

And Sir Lucius presently dressed, and went 
down to dinner on excellent terms with himself 
and with the world, so convinced was he that 
in the person of Ralph Swart he had chanced 
upon a villain of an exceptiouully dark dye and 
quick intelligence, no doubt amenable, as villains 
should be, to the persuasions of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. And .Sir Lucius was no longer witk- 
out the means to pay its ju.«t and marketable 
price for convenient rascfdity. He was no longer 
impecunious. His mother, perhaps by way of 
bounty, and perhaps by way of smart-money in 
the affair of his thorny coiutship, had given him 
a cheque for a hundred and fifty pounds. He 
could afford to spend part of it in getting rid of 
the detested fisherman, whom his mother’s incom¬ 
prehensible infatuation about a mere boatman, 
who had done an act of mere i»liick, had enabled 
to be a stumbling-block in his path. 

The next morning Sir Lucius had slipped out 
of the house at an hour for him preposterously 
early, leaving word with his detnure valet, wdio 
did not in the least respect or believe his master, 
but w'ho repeated his words to the echo and with 
the earnestness of conviction, that he had gone to 
see about some shooting. Now shooting is, in the j 
opinion of ladies, an inexplicable but traditionary i 
amusement, for tke sake of which gentlemen will 
go anywhere or do anything, and therefore Sir 
Lucius felt tolerably certain that the Dowager 
would easily accept this excuse for his prompt 
journey from Llosthuel Court. 

It was but a slow train that stopped at 
Tregunnow station, one at which none but slow | 
trains ever did stoj), and which had first been 
built for the convenience of it.s contiguity to 
mines, not as yet exhau-sfed or abandoned in 
sheer despair, hard by. And Treport itself is 
not, as we are already aware, on a railway. Sir 
Inicius had nearly an hour’s drive in a jrair-horse 
fly from the Hose and Grown before he rt:ached the 
nearest point whence he could be conveyed by 
tndn to Tregunnow. And very weary tlid his 
impatient spirit find it, when at length the slow 
little caravan came meekly up to tke draughty 
platform, where lie stood awaiting it, that quiet 
crawl to the place for which he had taken his 
ticket. It quite contradicted his previous notions 
of railway travel His recollections were all of i 
the rushing express, the obsequious porters and | 
accommodating guard, the snug corner-seat poured 
by a judicious fee, the sliding oft' of the train from 
the concrete platform, ns if impelled by siqqqthly 
acting clockwork, and then the thunder and snort- 
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ing breath of the steam-horse once fairly on his 
mettle. But this was dreadful, this sojourn alone 
in a mildewed hrst-class carriage that smelt as 
damp and looked as cheerful as a family vault, 
this potteriHg pace, these eternal stoppages at 
absurd little holes of places to whicn nobody 
could by any possibility want to go; and it was 
a relief indeed when Trogunnow was reached, 

‘Boy!’ said Sir Lucius, addressing himself to 
one or a group of urchins playing the world-old 
game which tlie Romans called Pallus, and wo 
style hop-scotch, outside the paling of the miser¬ 
able little station—‘ I want to be shewn the way 
to one Swart’s—Mr Swart’s—a miller, I believe— 
near here. And I’ll give you half-a-crown for 
your trouble.’ 

The boys all touched their caps, and stared 
somewhat blankly at one aiu)ther. Had they 
been boys born east of the Celtic far-westera 
counties, they would have sniggled mutually, but 
as it was, they were quite serious. 

‘ Muster Swart! ’ said the one specially addressed. 

‘ The Black Miller—up at Pen Mawth ! ’ said 
another. 

There was no great anxiety, even for the guerdon 
of two-and-sixpence, among the urchins, to go near 
an ogre’s castle such as the Mill of Heath, gar¬ 
risoned by such a muster as the Black Miller. ; 
There was among the juvenile population of; 
Tregunnow a superstitious aversion to the place, 
fostered by, but independent of, the sentiments 
ivliich Mr Ruljdi Swart’s reputation inspired. 
Still, it was broad daylight, and half-a-crown has j 
subtle temptations for tliose who fare, like Lazarus, 
wretchedly every day, and know the difference 
wliich five unexpected sixpences would make in 
the resources of the commis.suriat. ‘ 111 go, sir ! ’ 
said the eldest of tlie hop-scotch players ; and under ! 
the guidance of this boy Sir Lucius set out. ' 

It was not a long ivaP' that lay before the 
biironet ; but all roads th&i are travelled for the 
first time are apt to ajipear interminable to an 
impatient .spirit, and at anyrate the way was 
rough, the country wild and bleak, and the weather I 
disagreeable. Tiiere was a chill}" breeze, damp 
as well .'IS cold, that swept over the uplands, and 
the brooding clouds that overshadowed the earth 
seemed fraught with more than a shower. Sir 
Lucius, as he picked his way amidst the stones and 
ruts, luuttered anything rather than complimen- 
lury comihcnts on Cornwall, the climate, and the 
general aspect of the mining district in which he 
founl himself, lie was young and agile, and 
should have made nothing of such a walk as that 
from Tregunnow Station to Pen Mawth; but be 
did make much of it. He hated walking. With a 
gun, and in the company of sportsmen superior to 
himself in rank and fortune, pedestrian exercise 
was at the worst an endurable evil, but under 
existing circumstances it was odious. 

‘What do you call that hill, boy?’ ho demanded 
tartly of his young guide. 

‘Pen Mawth, sir,’ was the answer, somewhat 
dcprecatingly uttered, for all manner of weird 
stories were yet believed as to the gloomy moun¬ 
tain which bore a name so ominous. 

‘And what does that mean in your Cornish 
jargon, or does it mean anything?’ asked Sir 
Lucius; but he did not get any reply. On he 
wa]]y 5 jJ, nearer and nearer to the Hill of Death. 
He caught a glimpse of the ruined cattle of the 


Montmorts just before he entered the glen near 
the head of which the mill stood. The countiy" 
around him had a sad and solitary aspect. A few 
sheep—rawboned, unimproved specimens of the 
ovine genus, such as Boadicea may have owned, 
and which seemed to unite the possession of the 
maximum of bone to that of the minimum of 
flesh, were cropping whatever they could find 
among the stubbles on the wind-swept hill-side, 
as he passed. Scarcely a human form was visible, 
even in that unfenced region, where the eye could 
range so far. 

Presently the baronet’s attention was attracted 
by the sight of sundry gaping gulfs, and a larger 
number of tiny holes, some in banks, others in 
depressions of the ground, near which lay, in one 
or two cases, a heap of boarding and brattice-work 
and broken windlasses, mouldering away under 
the long-continued assault of rain and damp, 
and covered with green mould and butf-coloured 
fungi. 

‘ Them be the Wheals, master,’ said the boy, in 
answer to an inquiry. Sir Lucius had been long 
enough in Cornwall to know what a Wheal meant, 
and he looked with a careless contempt at the 
abandoned shafts of mines, of which his grand¬ 
father, old Jo.seph Larpent, would have spoken 
with respect, so thriving in his younger days had 
been the dead-and-gone industry, amidst the 
wrecks and relics of which the- young baronet 
was now passing. 

‘Folks don’t care to walk here overly much 
after dark,’ said the young guide, ‘acause of 
the 8huft.s. Easy to go down one on them, if 
ye miss path.—Here be the Black Miller’s,’ he 
added, as the mill came in view. Sir Lucius felt 
his llaggiug spirits revive as he paid and dis¬ 
missed the boy; and then he knocked long and 
vigorously at the door of Ralph Swart’s melan¬ 
choly dwelling. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—DOING BUSINESS. 

Sir Lucius Larpent, standing at the Black 
Miller's door, and knocking impatiently, until the 
noi.«e awoke the sullen echoes of the glen, pre¬ 
sently had the satisfaction of hearing the bolts 
rattle back from their sockets, and the large key 
turning in the lock. Then the door was opened 
with a jerk, and the Black Miller himself, gloomy 
and defiaub stood in the doorway. He stiuted 
perceptibly as his eyes rested on the figure of 
the baronet. Manifestly, it was not such a one 
as Sir Lucius whom he had expected to see. 

‘ Who, in the name of mischief, are you ?' 
growled the Black Miller. 

‘ Mr Swart, 1 presume ?’ said Sir Lucius, with 
a slight bow. ‘Well, Mr Swart, I have come 
from a distance, from Treport in fact, on purpose 
to speak with you on a matter of—business.’ 

The Black Miller eyed the young baronet very 
narrowly from beneath his beetling brows. ‘ You 
don’t look much as if you wanted to buy meal, 
nor yet like a fanner bringing grain tc grind,’ 
he said shortly. 

‘ Perhaps I may bring grist, though of a different 
kind, to the mill,’ responded Sir Lucius, with 
a half-careless laugh, but a knowing look. 

It was many a year, probably, since any one 
hSd ventured to jest with the Black Miller, and 
for a moment that formidable personage stared at 
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shut in, in company with so grim a host 
‘ And what may your p easure be 


ly your pleasure be with rae, 
V denianded the Black Miller, 


young gentleman ?’ demanded the Black Miller, 
seating himself on one of the rush-bottomed 
chairs, and roughly signing to his visitor to take 


—your help—in getting rid of a fellow—an impu¬ 
dent adventurer—who has somehow wormed him¬ 
self into my mother’s good graces, and whom her 
mistaken kindness has foisted into a position, in 


another. ‘I am a busy man,’ he added, ‘and our own neighbourhood too, a great deal too 
with me business means business. In the first good for him. A more presuming beggar,’ added 


place, I shall want your name.’ 

‘ My name, hey t’ returned the baronet It had 
not till then suggested itself to his imagination 
that he should have to reveal his identity to the 


the baronet, waxing warm as the catalogue of 
Hugh's otlences forced itself upon his mind, ‘1 
never had the ilMuck to meet with.’ 

‘ And who may the presuming beggar be ? and 


man on whom he chose to look as a serviceable what has he done V asked the Black Miller 
instrument in his schemes ‘Does that signify, curtly. ‘When you go to a doctor, you know 
so long as I can pay for what I want i ’ you must tell him the symptoms, if you hope for 

‘It signifies very much to me, young sir,’j a cure.’ 
replied the Black Miller frowningly. ‘It has I ‘Well,’ rejoined Sir Lucius, rattling the gold 
never been my habit to deal with masked cns- l charms that tinkled on his watch-guard, ‘ there 


tomers. I like to see those who chaffer with 
me, face to face. If our talk is to go any further, 
I must have your name.' 

This was very disagreeable, and Sir Lucius felt 
it to be so. He was not tlie first employer who 
has sought for a tool, and then discovered that 
the implement had too sharp an edge to be 
handled with impunity. But lie had gone too far 
to recede, so he determined to abandon his 
incognito as gracefully as he could, 

‘ My name is Larpent; I am Sir Lucius Larpent,’ 
he said haughtily. 

‘ Ah ! Sir Lucius Larpent ? Yes; there is a look 
of your grandfather about you, my young goiitle- 


is no groat mvstery about the beginning of the 
nfrair. The fellow I sjieak of was a fisherman- a 
beggarly boatman, beside a Welsli lake, who let out 
ploa.sure-boats for lino. My two young brothers 
and a young lady, a cousin of ours, w'cnt lor a 
sail, and the boat was upset—all through the con- 
toundod carelessness ol the elder boatman, Ashton, 
who’- 

‘ Ashton ! ’ The Black Miller could not repress 
the exclamation, thou 'h he bit his lip afterwards, 
as it vexed with himself. 

‘Heard the story, then >' iiiquiied Sir Lucius. 
‘There’s a deal ol gossip about, and most likely 
it has reached i-our e-irs that old Ashton w.is 


man, though you are well enough, and he wa.s I drowneil—and serve hnu right, since it was all his 
as ugly as sin—or as myself,’ said Ralph Swart' fault from the first—and th.it the younger of the 
coolly. scoundrels made-believo to save Maud’s—I mean 

‘ijpon my word, you are a plain speaker,’ my cousin, Mi‘-8 Stanhope’s life. My mother took, 
rejoined the” baronet, with a forced laugh. He as ladies will, you know, a romantic view of the 


‘Upon my word, you are a plain speaker,’ 
rejoined the baronet, with a forced laugh. He 


did not quite know whether it was not incumbent situation, and—and’ 


upon him to resent this irreverent description of 
his ancestor; but the Black Miller was by no 


‘ I think I know the rest,’ .said the Black Miller 
briefly, ‘ Lady Larpent, who c.in do pretty much 


mcims the sort of person with whom it was as she likes, Trepoit w.iy, g.ii’e the young man a 
prudent to quarrel, so he preferred to treat the steamer to command, or got liiiii appointed, which 
obnoxious words as hannle'.s. ‘You seem to know is the same thing, I take it. AU this, of course, 


something of my family,’ be said cautiously. 

‘I have seen your grandfather, old Mr Joseph 
Larpent I have seen your mother too, Sir 
Lucius; and I have heard a good deal of you 
and yours,' replied the Black Miller, weighing, so 
it seemed, every word, ‘ Folks will talk, you 
know. The queer* thing is, that you should come 
to me.’ 

‘Well, people, as you say yourself, will t.alk, 
and I have heard of you too, a** having a slirewd 


is known to all who lend an ear to common gos.sip. 
Rumour, in the days of the Elizabethan stage, 
was painted “ full of tongues,” aud very sen¬ 
sibly.' 

‘ Holloa 1’ exclaimed the baronet He was not 
himsell very well road, or much of a bookworm ; 
but he, had not been able to escape some touch of 
culture, and the notion that the savage recluse 
before him w.as an educated man came upon him 
as a startling revelation. He looked more closely 


brain and a resolute character,’ answered Sir than before at Ralpli Swaii, and as he looked, 
Lucius, with affected geniality. ‘ My groom, Sam, there started up in his niincl the wild fancy tliat 
who sold you a horse that 1 daresay he told you he had seen the man himself long ago. The voice 
was mine, sang your praises pretty loudly as a of the Black Millet recalled him from this appa- 
good judge of horse-flesn and a bold rider.’ rently groundless reverie. 

‘Lucky for me that I was! ’ muttered Ralph ‘All this tinn', Sir Lucius,’ he said, ‘you have 


Swai’t, with a grin of self-satisfaction. ‘ You sent not come to the point, or told mo what you wish 
that bnite to the fair, young gentleman, as carele^^s me to do, or why you are so anxious to be rid 
of whether he broke some greenhorn’s neck or hot, of this youngster. Is it because of Misa yand 
as some men are of the mischief to result from the StanliopS i ’ 




. Btt Jjaoiiie laiMl a Utatte colofut wtm to 

W Mflow che^} Jmt ho pttt t3» 
iible on the maUer/and ipihly (^oi;^k 
that the Black MUlws oot|[octnxo was sOt oddo df; 
tile mark. Miss ^tanhope was of a gmierons, and 
perhaps sentimental disposition—so her kinsman 
swd—and it was well to remove from the neigh¬ 
bourhood an artful and intriguing upstart like 
that fisherman fellow. Could Mr Swart, who was 
justly reputed the longest-headed man in West 
Cornwall, contrive to make Treport too hot to 

hold Hugh Ashton ? * If so ’- 

‘ I don't work gratis! ’ interrupted the Black 
Miller dryly. 

For this the baronet was prepared; and he 
said 80 , A hundred pounds were at Mr Swart’s 
disposal, could he but see his way to the successful 
completion of the business in hand. 

‘Half down, half when the job is finished?’ 
asked the Black Miller, as if he had been speaking 
of the most commonplace of transactions. 

‘ Certainly! Half to be paid in advance,’ re¬ 
joined Sir Lucius, jingling a number of sovereigns 
that he carried in his pocket. The Black Miller’s 
eyes glowed like carbuncles, 
i ‘ Then tell down the fifty yellowboys on this 
j table! ’ he said decisively, slapping down his 
, heavy hand upon the table in question with an 
energy that startled the baronet; ‘ and while you 
count tliem, I will tell you, Sir Lncius, that 
i you Ve come to the right shop. I hate the young 
j chap—never mind why—and I know perhaps a 
I thing or two about bis j>ast life—but never mind j 
’ what! You leave it all to me. The fFesiernt 
i Mur'd will have a new cai)tain pretty soon. You ! 
j leave it all to me !’ | 

j No explanation could be drawn from Balph j 
I Swart; but the ferociou.?confidence with which the i 
I man spoken, and the earnestness of his manner, | 
i impre-ssed Sir Lucius in spite of himself; and he ! 
i allowed the Black Miller to veep up the glittering ! 

I gold pieces into tin' hollow of his huge hand, to j 
count them heedfully over, and to deposit them in j 
a weasel-skin purse, carefully secured with a string, 
whi(di he thrust back into an inner pocket. i 

‘ Filty more, by cluMpie, when Hugh Ashton | 
makes tracks ? ’ said the Black Miller. | 

j ‘Oertaiiily,’said .Sir Lucius; ‘but’ - | 

‘ L(‘ave it all to me ! ’ returneil tlie other autho- j 
ritatively. ‘Is it a bargain ? Well then, done ! ’ I 
.And he. held out his hand. By birth and tradi¬ 
tions Sir Lucius Larpent was a gentleman, and he 
hesitated to })ut his hand into that of the rullian 
befijrc him. The Black Miller noted this, and 
.scowled darkly. 

Sir Lucius took the proffered hand. ‘ Done, 
then ! ’ be said, with feigned heartines.s. 

The Black Miller wrung the baronet’s while 
fingers in a grip so hard that the rings bruised 
the flesh, then let the hand drop. ‘ You shall hear 
news of me, young gentleman ! ’ he saiil; and Sir 
Lncius gladly took his leave, and seemed to breathe 
more Ireely when the bedts were withdrawn and 
the door opened, and he was out once more in the 
free air and on his way to Tregunnow. As he 
desccnde<l the glen he looked back, and saw the 
darkling figure of the Black Miller standing at his 
door, .is though watching him ; but a few steps 
more and he was out of sight. Through rain and 
mire he made his solitary way back to the station, 
-oitov a few minutes saw the welcuiue train 

..... . 
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SOME QUEER INDUSTRIES. ^ 

In No. 770 of Chambers’$ Jovmaly for 28th Sep¬ 
tember 1878, an account was given of some of 
carious phases of industrial life in Paris, and 
particularly among those engaged in purveying 
food and drink to the poorer classy. The sub¬ 
ject will bear continuation, as only a few of the 
ingenious methods of getting a living were touched 
upon; while moreover, they read us a useful 
lesson as to the necessity for regarding little 
things, in which the French are singmarly apt 

Thrift and a hatred of waste are leading char¬ 
acteristics of the French workman ; and, however 
small his wages, he invariably contrives to save out 
of them; an example which our British artisans 
ought not to be too proud to follow. Probably no 
more determined struggle for existence was ever 
shewn than in the case of a well-known Paris 
character, Chapellier by name, whose ingenuity 
was as amusing as his perseverance was praise¬ 
worthy. Father Chapellier, as he was called, was 
in his young days a soldier, who had fought at 
Waterloo under the old Napoleon, and who, tired 
of the army, had obtained his discharge, and come 
to Paris, where ho found that his military life 
stood him in very little service in procuring for 
him his daily meal. So he looked about him for 
the readiest trade which a man without money or 
friends could take up, and began his new life in 
the humble capacity of a mudlark, which in the 
days of old Paris ivas often a not unsucce-ssful 
profession. Most of the streets in those times, 
liesidea being excessively narrow, had a broad 
gutter running down the middle, into which dis¬ 
appeared not only the legitimate drainings and 
slops of the neighbouring houses, but also articles 
of more or less value; and it was by fishing in 
these troubled waters that the ravageurs —as the 
I’arisians nicknamed them—obtained spoils enough, 
in the .shape of bits of old iron and brass, and 
occasionally coin, to get bread and cheese. In 
very wet weather, when the gutter became a 
deepish stream, they varied their occupation by 
carrying a block of wood, which, for a sou, was 
used as a rough and ready bridge for those who 
were afraid of wetting their feet. 

The gallant old soldier did not stick very long 
to the ravageur's trade, being ashamed that his old 
comrades in arms should encounter him, and per¬ 
haps criticise his humble calling. He obviated 
thi.s unpleasantness by getting a berth in the 
establishment of a large wholesale chifonnier. 
Now, as many of our readers know, a Paris 
chiffonnicr is a person of some importance, who 
may be seen nightly exercising his profession 
when other people are thinking of going to bed. 
Armed with a long-pronged stick, a lantern, and 
a basket on his .«houbiera, he rapidly makes his 
way by the side of the pavement, keeping 
a sharp look-out on every waif and stray, from 
rag.H upwaj-ds. Whatever he thinks worth pre¬ 
serving, he single.s out with his prong, and tosses 
it into his basket with something of the action 
of a liaymaker scattering a haycock. Pro¬ 
perty of very considerable value has often come 
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into the posseeaion of the ckiffomm, thongh lucrative. But Oh<Q>emer. was amWtiouB, and 
^ are the aetoasible objects of hia gropings. finding the work iaeretae beyond hit powert of 
The true <Wwinier .confines himself to collecting personally supervising it, he sold his tt cret to 
the odds ekm eu& Paris waste; but there is a friend for one thousand francs; and wHh this 
« branch of the trade which sorts the little capital, set off to find pasri^ new. (It 
it&d aeUs it to the proper parties, and may be mentioned that bis successor retired, 
in eo doings gives employiueut to a good many after many years’ practice, with a good fortune, 
men «ad women, who are called trUleurs. A which does not say very much for the fiteshness 
wr^dhed life it must be; for not only are the of defunct Paris poultry, or the consdouces of the 
wages of the lowest, but riie atmosphere in which purveyors.) 

Ae workers live is pestiferous. Twelve hours a Chapellier was iu some doubt what he should 
day in the midst of an olla podrida of rags, do next, whether he should set up a wine-shop 
bones, and skins, all in a state of ferment or decay, or an eating-house ; for his experience led him 
must be a severe trial to any human being; much to believe that to cater for the stomach was the 
more so to one who had been brought up iu best passport to money-making. First of all 
the open air, like Chapellier, whose only cousola-1 however, he inclined to th<‘ old trade of chijfon- 
tion was, that he %vas engaged iu a place where j nier, and thought that if his ol<l employer w<nild 
he was pretty certain not to meet with anybody take him into partuershij*, it might not be a 
who knew him. ' bad speculation ; and with this view he took his 

For six months or so he worked on as a trilleur, j thousand francs with him and made his proposal, 
until at last the unsavoury occupation was too | But he W!is considerably staggered wnen his 
mneb for him, and he was obliged to go into \ ci-Jivant masti r scorned the otter, and declined 
hospital. This however, was a turning-point in any paitner ulio eouM not introduce fifty tliou- 
hislife; for in the next bed to him was a patient sand francs into the business. This only made 
who had been iu the employ of a large poultry- Chapellier more determined than ever to have 
rearer, and whose jiarticular duty it ^\as to feed a hand iu so good a thing; ami while he was 
the young fowls and iiigeons, or rather to fatten pas-.iiig tlnongh the //i/ZmoV \vork-]»lace, which 
them. In a moment of confi(iencc lie enlightened he so well renu-mbeied, a. bright idea struck him. 
Chapellier as to how the thing was done-namely He noticed what a large jiroportion of the i'lnf- | 
by filling his moutii with gram and peas, opening fnnnitrs' findings consi-,le<l of ^claps of bread all 
the beak of the young birds and blowing the food the stale leavings ol cook-shops, schools, college.s, i 
down their (jcsophagus; a simple thing, but uiKom- ho.sj)ituls, and a-yluius, wliiili were tlirowu away 
inonly monotonous and fatiguing, wlien two or as valueless, ami carried awav anit»ngst other 
three hundred had to be fed in an hour. To a rubbish by the clnff'mnkrs. ('hapellii-r kiuming 
certain extent, by the w’ay, this process may be well the tastes and habits ol the I’arisi.m poniihi- 
seen in operation at the Zoological Cardens in the tiou, was aware that immense (piautities ol rabbits 
Bois de Boulogne, where large numbers of poultry were m.ide into stew by the working-classes ol tie* 
are daily fed mechanically, although iu this instance baniers, ami also that this stew was dressed and 
the feeder uses a pipe or si^uirt worked by a eaten with bread-crusts (i roiVoiu,). lie knew abo ' 
treadle. that the rabbits tbeiiiscdves were largely fed upon j 

In Chapellier’s time, the employment of ina- bread-crumbs ; and he therefore conceived tin* idea j 
chinery had not yet been thought of, and he was of collecting, sorting, cleaning, and le-b.aking these ' 
quite content to use his own mouth ; bv which * scraps ; feeling sure that he could make a market 
he gained about forty sous a day. But bis out of them. So, off he went to the restaur.mts 
inquiring spirit soon came into play. Being con- and the cooks of the public establi-shments iu his 
etantly brought in contact not only with the iju.irteraudai'tuallyoireredtobuyaudpayreadj- 
poultry but also with the poultry buyer.^, he noticed money for what they h.ad been throwing uw.iy ; 
a singular feature in the trade—that iu eases where and this was a proposal t<' which the cooks, think- 
the latter did not sell the birds straight off, they j ing Avliut a fool he w.im, lent a ready ear. But 
were always obliged to reduce their price a quarter Chapellier wsas not such a fool as they thought; lor 
or perhaps a third for every day that they w'crc having obtained a quantity ol bread-scraps at a 
unsold, though they might appear perfectly fresh nominal rate,ho set to woik to prepare them; and 
to the uninitiated. But the cooks and the restaii- in a few days took his hl.itiou lu the market sur- 
rant keepers were not to be taken in by appear- rounded by little basketfuls, which he sold for six 
ances ; and Chapellier found out that .an unfailing sous apiece. He was soon sold out; j)urcha."*crs 
Rymptom of freshness, or rather want of it, lay floeldng to him not only for their convenience and 
in the appearance of the feet, which weie black cbeapuess, but also for the attractive and cleanly 
and brilliant at the time of killing, but acquired a ' way in wliicli be had got his rrodtoiis ready. So 
gray tinge, more and more pronounced as time j fast did his reputation increase, that he ex'tendeil 
went on. Turkeys’ feet shewed this peculiarity Ids negotiations to other parts of Puiis, adding to 
the most, and it set Chapellier thinking; the hi', manufacture that of grated bread-crumbs, 
result of Ids cogitation being that he invented a made ready for cooks to powder their cutlets 
paste which, when rubbed on the legs, brought with. 

back the oiiginal black gloss, and conijilctely I Within a very short time the business grew to 
erased the tell-tale date of death. Having tried [ such a size that he had in constant use six carts 
it with success, he went the round of the poul- I and horses to bring the piles of sciaps to the factory 
lerers, who willingly promised him a small rijyalty , at the barrier of St Jacques, where some fifty men 
foi initiating them also ; and as ho was shrewd and women w'ere occupied iu sorting and cleaning, 
enough to keep his own secret, he soon found that Young girls found employment in packing up the 
the profession of ‘painter of poultry-legs,’ apjirt j little baskets of prepared crusts and of the crisped 
fiom its questionaole rnorak, was . exceedingly j bread sqvttrcs wnicn were in such £avour«Vsr the 
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preparation of the -daily pot an feu; while W 
the children waa givm the duty ^ |[rindihg to 
powder the scraM which were too far gone to M (d 
use us an eatable and which were carboniisied in 
the oven* eo ps to*be afailable for making choreotd 
too&-powder. To the day of hie retirement from 
bueinees, which he eventually did with a fortune 
of thirty thousand francs a year, the old soldier 
personally superintended, impressing on all that 
nothing was to be wasted. He was a wit as well 
as a philosopher, and was never weary of saying 
‘ that human beings sometimes reasoned, but tliat 
they never failed to eat—and very often too 
much.' 

The value of little things was never better 
exemplified than in the career of Cliapellier, who 
may be said to have been in more senses than 
one a public benefactor, inasmuch that while he 
benefite^ti himself, ho gave employment to many 
a starving workman, and also contributed in no 
small degree to the national (or at all events 
Parisian) supplies of food. 

A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE 
STREETS OF LONDON. 

Aroi:t forty years ago, I had been one night to 
Govent Garden Theatre. There was a very crowded j 
house ; Madame Vestris had been performing, and 
it was near midnight when the curtain fell. In 
the crush of getting out I got parted from my 
friend Cuwthonie, and found inj’^self alone in the 
midst of a crowd in the streets of Loudon. I had 
only been in the city about a fortnight, so knew 
but little of my way about, and felt afraid to 
iinjuire. of strangers, having been warned of the 
terrible traps laid to iusunre yonng men from the 
country. I looked in vain for a polieimian or 
watcliinaii, and wandered nn and down till the 
.streets were almost deserk-u. At last I deter¬ 
mined to try to find my way to Gray’s Inn Road, i 
Ilolbovn, where our rooms were, and turned as 1 i 
expected in the right direction. All at once I i 
fuiiud myself in a space fruiu which there appeared ! 
to me eudle.ss outleLs. It was a dark night, and ' 
the miserable lights in the streets only served to j 
make darkness visible. Here was a dilemma! 1; 

had not the slightest idea which way I ouglit to j 
take. I was no coward ; but the thought of being | 
caught’by thieves and plundered, and perhaps j 
murdered lor my gohl, .sent a wild thrill through i 
me ar'd bathed me in cold perspiration. I had a j 
large sum of money in my pocket, and a roll of i 
notes in my pocket-book, which I had incautiously 
delayed depositing in the bank ; besides a valu¬ 
able gold watch and chain, an old heirloom. 
How I inwardly blamed myself for bringin'f so 
much wealth out with me. I took a few coins’out 
of my purse and put them loosely into my pocket, 
then thrust both purse and pocket-book into an 
inner pocket under rny vest. 1 had not a single 
weapon of defence about me, nothing but my 
fists, and those I could use to some purpose if 
needful, I had just buttoned my coat and deter¬ 
mined to take the widest street, or what appeared 
to me such, when I saw a man crossing Just 
before me, 1 shouted ‘ Good-night,’ and uskeil my 
whereabouts, 

‘Better liiid out,’ was the surly reply, as he 

pdSSBlfon. • 


I * Gut upon your iudviiity!—Good-evsning sir, 
I Lost your way ; ek sir r exclaimed a voice 
me. 

/That I have,'I re|died, ‘and shall be much; 
c^igeA if ydtt caa put me right sir.’ While I 

f oke, I'eym the uew-coHwsr as elos4y as I could, 
e appeared to mo of getottettaniy^^ jWring, and m 
far os I could discern^ wSs Well dressed; at anyrate 
his ^och bespoke him above the common. 

‘ Well sir, if any man in London can put you 
right, I can. Tell me the spot witliin a mins of 
ten miles, and I can put you on it Not a street, not 
an alley is unknown to Captain Cornelius Smith. 
Why sir, I've known them since I was a boy. And 
I know Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Madrid almost 
as well as London. New York is by no means 
strange to me ; in fact I just hail from that side of 
the Atlantic. What part of this metropolis may 
you want to find sir ? ’ 

‘My rooms are in Gray’s Inn Road, just out of 
Holborn, I heartily wish I was in them at this 
moment.’ 

‘ No doubt sir ; no doubt. Gray’s Inn Road ? 
Merely a stone’s-throw. Go straight on ; turn to 
j'our right; then to your left; to your right again; 
then to your left. Go straight on, cross Holborn, 
and there yon are! A stranger to London I see 
sir, up from the country.—Norfolk, did you say 1 
I know Norfolk; stayed there one shooting season 
with luy friend Taylor, What sport we had ! 
Beg pardon sir; you wish to get on. Allow me to 
conduct you.’ 

Thanking him, I said I did not wish to trouble 
him to go with me ; if he would just put me in the 
way, I should be all right. 

‘ My dear sir,’ he replied, ‘I could not think of 
leaving you alone on such a night. So dark, and 
at such an hour ; just the night for footpads. Ah ! 
this London is a queer place after dark ; suspicious 
characters arc anoat then. But perhaps you are 
armed ; a pistol, life-preserver, or some other handy 
little means of self-defence ?’ 

1 assured him I possessed no weapon whatever. 

‘ Ah ! 1 see. Carry no valuables ; unsuspicious; 
Never be too trusting. Leave your purse at home ; 
eh sir ? ’ 

‘ 1 have a little money in mv pocket,’ I replied ; 

‘ liut I harbour no fear of robbers.’ (This was 
scarcely the truth ; but I began to be rather 
distrustful of my companion as I noticed we had 
turned down a narrow disagreeable street.) 

‘ At anyrate,’ I continued, ‘ I have nothing chat 
would make it worth their while to molest me.’ 

‘No ? Well, you are U'ise not to carry your gold 
in your pockets or on your jiersou. I had to 
buy that wisilom. Some years ago I was on the 
continent, and wanted to get from Vienna to 
Berlin ; and to do so T had to post it most ot the 
way. Well sir, one night the coach, carriage, 
chaise, diligcnct!, or whatever you might call the 
vile conveyance I had to travel in, broke down, 
and we were benighted. There M'ere four of us, 
and two ladies. I’our things ! I shidl never forget 
their terror. One vowed slie saw the driver take 
the pin out of one of the wheels at the bottom of 
the hill, and felt certain he was in ler-gue with 
banditti, if not one of them. We tried to aBay 
their fears : but it was no u.se. *My lellow-travellere 
looked to their pistoks, when to their consternation 
tl*e.y found the charges had been all drawn. There 
was a general shout of treachery, and each prepared 
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prepareti- for a struggle; but changing in toy nund what steps I could take to escape, 
he burst into a loud laugh, saying 5 Rowley opened a door I had not noticed in the 
>f habit sir; ha, ha! I thought it was side of the room ; it corresponded with the panels, 
my own. Quite a mistake, I assure you; ha, ha, so would never be seen by a stranger. Eiolding 
ha! Only think t I am sure you 11 pardon me.’ the door, he called: ‘ Janet 1 ’ 

Mr Rowley came into the room rubbing his * I’m here. Jm it not time to rest, that you are 
hands and smiling. It struck me I had never calling me again ?’ repli^ a sad female voice, 
seen such a sinister expression on a man’s face ‘ Stop your chatter, apd bring me a bottle of the 
before. Walking up to the Captain, he said: best sherry from the green bin.’ 

‘You’re in a merry mood Captain; what’s the ‘Not that; you mean another.’ 
joke ? ’ , ‘ Mind what I say. Bring me the best, I tell 

‘ Why Rowley, would you believe it! This you. It’s for a friend of the Captain’s. And be 
gentleman gives me his watch to look at; I admire quick. Bring your good looks too ; I want you to 
it, and am about to put it in my own pocket, sing.’ 
when as a matter of course he puts the stopper on. ‘ I cannot sing to-night.’ 

Ha, ha! Eirtraordinary mistake, wasn’t it V ‘Then you know what to expect, I tell you to 

‘ Ve-ry! ’ said Mr Rowley, winking as if his eyes come.’ He shut the door. In a few minutes the 
would never come right again. . baize door opened, and a young girl entered bring- 

‘ What’s the reckoning, landlord?’ Tasked.—‘It ing a tray with bottle and glasses. A prettier, 
is time I was getting to my rooms, Captain,’ I con- at the same time sadder face I never saw. It was 
tinned ; ‘ so I shall be very much obliged if you plain she was in no happy mood, and if she sang, I 
will put me on my way.’ felt the singing would be forced. 

‘ Where’s the hurry^ my dear sir ? Half an hour I looked inquiringly at the Captain. He tapped 
will make no difference to you now, and surely his head, saying: ‘ A little wrong here, d’ ye see 
you ’ll not turn out again on that coffee.' sir ; but sings like a nightingale.’ 

‘I tell you Captain, I will not have anything Rowley uncorked the bottle and poured out a 
else. I am tired, and wish to be home.’ 1 spoke glass. Holding it to the light, he said : ‘ This you 
angrily, I felt annoyed and uneasy, for I noticed will find the finest glass of wine you ever tasted 
some knowing looks and signs that passed between sir. It’s genuine Madeira, pure juice of the grape, 
the Captain and Rowley when the former was Drink, and let me give you another glass.’ 
telling about the watcli, and lamented my folly ‘ Yon will take a glass with me Captain ? ’ 
in letting liim know I had a watch. Throwing a I said. 

hall'-.sovereign on the table, I said: ‘That will ‘Pray, excuse me sir. 1 never take wine now ; 

pay landlord. Good-night; I’m off.’ nothing so mild. I left it oflf years ago. Brandy 

‘ Not so fast sir,’ said the Captain, laying his is my drink. Let mo pledge you in this; ’ taking 
hand on my shoxrlder and pushing me buck to my up a glass. 

seat. ‘ Wg are not off yet. Excuse me. As 1 am ‘ Here Janet, hand this wine to the gentleman,’ 
guide, you must w’ait my pleasure.’ said Rowley. 

‘ How dure you detain me sir?’ said I, shaking She took it; but just as I held out my hand to 
off lii.s hold. ‘ I in.sist upo’ going. You have no take it from her, it slipped from her fingers and 

right to prevent me;’ and I strode towards the fell with a smash on the floor, 

door. Rowley started forward in a rage and would 

During this altercation, Rowley had gone quietly have struck her; but I interposed, saying I 
Touml to the street door, and now stood by it with would pay for the glass as well as the wine, and 
his hand on the key, which he turned (as I took stooped to help her pick up the pieces, I was 
hold of the door-handle), and put in his pocket. bending down, she whispered : ‘Don’t drink the 
‘What is this?’ I exclaimed. ‘Am I a jirisoner? wine; pretend to sleep.’ 

What right liave you to detain me ? I will report Another glass was filled; I pretended to drink, 
this conduct.’ but poured the wine into my handkerchief. 

‘The right of friend.ship sir. The Captain is my Rowley dismissed Janet, telling her to come b^k | 
friend. *Iie brings you here. My friend wishes you if she could behave better. Givdng me a w'arning : 
to stop; therefore T wish you to stop. When the look, she went out. 1 

Ca])t .',in says “(iio!” you can go; T shall not hinder The Captain and Rowley now began to talk con- 1 
you.’ fidentially, glancing towards me every now and i 

‘ Come sir,’ said I, turning to the Captain; ‘ end then. Taking the hint from Janet, I pretended i 
this folly. If this is a joke, end it, and let us get on to be sleepy, and commenced nodding. ^ j 

our way.’ For I saw resistance would be useless ‘ Has he drunk the wine ? ’ I heard the Captain ! 
on my part; and if I had, as I now feared, fallen ask. 

into a trap, it was only by stratagem that I could ‘ Yes,’ was the reply ; ‘ but it acts slowly.’ 

escape. Bitterly did I repent letting the captain ‘ Is the room ready ? ’ 

know I was undefended. I saw vividly now how ‘ As right as nincpence; the trap too. Dead 
he had wormed all the information from me that men tell no tales.’ 

he needed, and wondered at my extreme folly in I could hear my heart beat, till I feared that 

fallhm such an easy prey to his glib tongue. my cold-blooded murderers might hear it too. 

‘Well sir, I am glad you can enter into the fun The girl must have meant she would aid me, I 
of the thing. Let’s have a parting glass; then we argued, or she would not have warned me. I 
will go. What shall it be? Hollands? rum?— tried to c^m myself. I leaned back, and seemed 
What! no spirits? Well then, a glass of sherry? to sleep soundly; but oh! how painfully awake 
—Come Rowley, let’s have a bottle of your best.’ was every nerve. Every sound seemed magnified 
I^thought it wisest to give in ; and assuming an a*thousand times ; and although my eyelids were 
ttfRbncerned air, I again seated myself,* revolving closed, I seemed to see the whole room clearly. 

.' -.— ^ 
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the tQicee «e«Md, aad Bowley accom* 
penied hy the (hi^alit caaie towards me. The 
Kpaeas WAl^ hh) ItiZtd before my eyes, then put 
hm eAr te' xAy Ups. It required a tremendous 
efrost On part to keep still; I burned to seize 
the TidlaiiL % the throat. He listened. Then the 
Captam did the some, and said: ‘ In ten minutes 
he will be safe; then I wonder if Captain 
Cornelias Smith will not possess tlmt pretty 
watch, and find the contents of that inner pocket ? 
As neat a job as I ever handled, Eowley, Now, 
let us get his resting-place ready. It will be none 
the w'orse for being rather watery; w’ater keeps 
no impression.’ Saying this, they both left the 
room by the door in the panel. 

Immediately the baize door opened, and Janet 
ilew to my side. ‘ Quick, imick ! ’ she whispered ; 

‘ fly for your life ! ’ and ru'^hing to the street door, 
unlocked it. 1 was out. 

‘ But you ? ’ I turned to say. 

‘ Go, go ! ’ she cried ; ‘ fly ! ’ and the door 
hanged. 

Madly I ran, never stopping, till I nearly 
knocked a policeman down as I turned into a 
wide weli-lighted street. It was some minutes 
before I could tell him my tale coherently. He 
^rung his rattle ; two other policeuit'n fjuickly 
joined us. We went back to what 1 thought was 
llic street of luy adventure, but no such place as 
I described could u e find. At last, in despair, we 
gave up the search, and I returned a wiser if not 
a better man to my rooms in Gray s Inn Road. 

A moral, specially' apjdicable to pedestrians, 
may be gleaned from this tale. First, carry as ' 
little money as possible after nightfall in the * 
streets of London ; and, second, when doubtful of J 
yonr way, ask a policeman, not a stranger. j 

• SPIDERS. 

Spiders are usually spoken of with aver ■'ion. 
They are ruthlessly trodden upon wheuevei they 
axe so unfortunate as to come within reach of a 
human foot. But sjiiders do not deserve to have 
every man’s hand and foot against them. They 
are not only e.xceedingly useful, but very interest¬ 
ing little creatures. When Robert Bruce hud 
lost all hope of gaining his rights, he was induced 
to persevere by seeing the indefatigabh* efforts 
of a spider to gain a footing, in preparing it-, 
web; and by his perseverance Bruc(‘ ulti¬ 
mately succeeded to the throne. While every 
one is acquainted wdth this and similar stories, 
it is not so generally known that spiders have 
an ear for music. There are very few living 
creatures which are not capable of being infln- 
cnced more or less by harmony; so it is not 
very surprising to find that spiders sometimes 
yield to the spell by which Arion charmed the 
dolphin. How the subtle influence acts upon the 
delicate organs of the spider, it is impossible to 
say. The sen^tions produced may be those of 
pleasure, or they may be analogous to those which 
are produced by the iufluence of mesmerism. 
Musical sounds, as we know, do not always give 
pleasure to the ears of the animal creation ; so 
that we may be giving spiders the credit of listen¬ 
ing to music from a-pure love of harmony, when in 
reality they are held in a kind of trance, which 
lasts as long as the music continues. Thert* ia.a 
story told oi a captain of the regiment of Navarre 


in oonnectiion with this subjeot. He hotl spoken too 
freely of Louvois the French minister, and so was 
gent to prison. To relieve the tedixun of his con¬ 
finement he requested permiation to have his lute. 
The instrument was givsa to him; i^d after four 
days’ plaving, not only did some mice come out 
of their holes to listen, but the spiders descended 
from their webs to fom as strange on audience 
as ever a musician found before him. When the 
music ceased, mice and spiders retired; but each 
day they returned iu increasing numbers as soon 
as the tones of the lute were heard. * I long 
doubted the truth of this story,’ say.** Sir John 
Hawkins; ‘ but it was confirmed to me by Mr 

p-^ attendant of the Uuche8.s of V —, a man 

of probity and merit, who played upon several 
instruments with the utmost exeellence. He 

told me that being at -, he went up into the 

chamber to refresh himself until supper-time ; ho 
had not playcJ a quarter of an hour, when he .saw 
several spiders desceiul from the ceiling, who came 
and ranged themselve.s about the table to hear 
him play; at winch he was greatly surprised. 
They remained on the table till some oin> came 
to tell him that Mi])per wa-j ready, when having 
cea'-cd t(» play, he told me tlie cieatures mounted 
to their we^^^, to winch lu* nould Miifer no injury to 
be done. It was a diver.-ion with which he often 
enteitained himself out of ciuio-ily.’ 

As spnlers uie foi the tuo-L part banished 
from eveiy room uhere they an* likely to hear 
luuhie, opi>oitmntics are vt ry seldom affimled 
of \\itues.sing their behaMom umler it’^ influ¬ 
ence, but occ.i.sioiuilly people are mot with who 
do not share the general antipathy to these 
interesting and ill-n-ed little creatines. A few 
years ago the writer had a (oiiversatioii about 
spiders with the waiter at Messrs Boffin’s wcdl- 
kiiown dniing-rooiii'. iii Oxford. This m.ui had 
a jiet spnlet wlmli lived in the sitting-room of 
his liome, and he said tiiat he could always induce 
It to come out of it» hole by vhistliiig. The little 
creature’s web was carefully jm served from injnry; 
and at the time this interesting circumstance 
was relateil to the writer, the spider was regarded 
as the ]»et of the faniih. .Siiinlur e.ises mi^ht 
perhaps be furnished by obsi'rvaiit lovers of the 
animal woild ; but mifoituii.itely very lew jieople 
seem to be aware of the spider's jiirti.ility lor 
music. If e-xpeniiieiits weic made with dillercnt 
kinds of instruments by skilful musicians, it is 
e.Ktremely proliable that very interesting results 
might be obtained. 

The instinct of animals has always been an 
interesting subject of study. And there are some 
observei-' ivho go so far us to say that reasoning 
powers are not confined to human beings, but 
that the (“natures of the lower creation are capable 
of reasoning also. This ojiiuion would certainly 
appt'ar to receive confinuation from the behaviour 
of Spiders. For instance, take the following story, 
contributed lately by Dr Laurence Hamilton to 
the TimiH. ‘The incident,’says Dr Hamilton, *I 
witries.sed myself. A boy removed a small spider 
to place it in the* centre of a big spider’s web which 
was hung among foliage, and distant some four 
feet from the ground. The larger animal soon 
rushed from its hiding-place under a leaf to attack 
the intruder, which ran up one of the ascending 
lines by which th<' web was secured. The big 
insect gained rapidly upou its desired piCIf^tia, 







smaller creature iianiybal^ notatbly tim 

laii^er females, are given to {Jevonr -^eir 
eittalier male lovm). But the little wOe 

c<iual to the occasion, for when barely an inch, 
ahead it cut with fine of its posterior legs the line 
hehind itself, so that the stronger insect fell to the 
grourfd, thus affording time and opportunity for 
the diminutive spider to escape along the ascend¬ 
ing rope of the web. Tliis is not the only fact 
which seems to indicate that a spider’s instinct 
may almost equal reason,’ Any one reading the 
foregoing might fairly be excused for attributing 
the clever escape of the little spider to reason. It 
is not the habit of spiders to cut tlic slender thread 
below them when they are ascending, to avoid 
some threatened danger. If a munher of spiders 
were placed in a position similar to that described 
above, only one perhaps would be found to adopt 
the same mode of escape, even supposing they all 
tried to run up one of the ascending lines of the 
web. As a rule, spiders do not run from danger 
unless there is a hole close at hand—and a hole 
that is known to be unoccupied. The instinct 
of a spider prompts it to drop by a line drawn for 
the purjiose from its spinning apparatus. So that 
the anecdote related by Dr Hamilton points to 
reason, and not to instinct in the little creature 
whose exploit he witnessed. It was instinct w’hich 
led it to run away from the large .spider ; but it 
must have been something more tlian instinct 
which led it to sever the line, and so cut itself off 
from piirsuit. 

The best way to observe the habits of spiders 
is to have as large a colony of them as possible 
on a wimlow where they can be allowed to 
rcm.ain in full possession, undisturbed ; but any 
one attempting to keep such a colony must expect 
to find constant internal disturbances. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the naturalist, spiders cannot live 
together in harmony. Dr lamilton in his com¬ 
munication says that spideiri are cannibals ; but it 
is not for the. satisl'action of eating one .another 
that they fight. They are naturally pugnacious ; 
but when two spiders fight there is generally a 
very good reason for the attack, and the vigorous 
defence that follows, ll is not generally known 
that after a certain time sjiiders become incapable 
of spinning a 'web, from lack of material. The 
glutinous excretion from which tlie slender threads 
are sjniii js not inexhaustible, therefore spiders 
cannot keep on constructing now .snares when the 
old ones are destroyed. But they can avail them¬ 
selves of the web-producing powers of their younger 
neighbours, and this they do without scruide. As 
soon ns a spider’s web-constructing material has 
become exhausted and its last web has been 
destroyed, it sets out in search of another home. 
Happily, it may chance on one which i.s tenaut- 
less ; it so, it takes possession. On the other hand, 
it may be obliged to eject the lawful owner; in 
which case a battle ensue.s if the combatants are 
fairly matched. Sometimes a small spider will 
retreat before a more powerful invader, and give 
up its laboriously constructed w’eb without an 
effort. Or sometimes the spider in search of a 
home may be killed in attempting to take forcible 
possession of another spider’s domain. Thus the 
difficulty of making a lengthy cour.se of observa¬ 
tions on particular spiders is very great. Any 
mjyyiag the observer may find that his colony has 
U^n invaded, and that some of his pets Ifhve either 


hefta to go a&d ae«A otfecr 

At the iatno tme e window well covered 
cobwebs, in wbich Ibe occupiers are allowed to 
remain undisturbed Iqf' broib or duster, will afford 
a patient ol«eirrer a very good field for studying 
the habits of some of the Arachnida. As far as the 
writer’s experiments have gone, it would seem that 
some spiders only feed in the dark. As a rule, 
the presence of a fly straggling in the web is the 
signal for the owner to emerge from its cover and 
rush to the attack ; but it will be found that flies 
may straggle in the webs of some spiders without 
any notice being taken of them while it is light. 
The writer on one occasion placed a fly in the 
web of a spider by gaslight, and although the 
entangled insect struggled vigorously to escape, 
thus shaking the threads in every direction, the 
spider in possession took no notice whatever of 
its presence. But as soon as the gas was turned 
oat the peculiar buzz was lieartl which a fly always 
makes as soon as it is seized in the web. Tne 
spider had gone down to secure its victim. How¬ 
ever, as soon as the light ivas raised, it imme¬ 
diately left the fly barely secured, and returned 
once more to its hole. The light was again lowered 
and raised with the same result. Now this seems 
to prove very clearly that spiders can see. It has 
been a.sserted nevertheless, by an observer who 
write.8 to the English Mechanic, that spiders are 
hlind. 

This is a strange conclusion to have arrived at, 
and all the more so as it is well known to natura¬ 
lists that some spiders catch their prey without 
the aid of webs, trusting solely to their agility in 
springing out cat-like on some unsuspecting fly. 
But the fact that spiders can see, and see objects at 
some distance from them, is proved by the follow¬ 
ing incident, which the writer witnessed while 
feeding his spiders. An ordinary house-fly was- 
placed in the web of a very small straw-coloured 
spider, xvhich immediately ran down from its 
hiding-place and seized the fly by one of its legs. 
Its intention was evidently to hold on until 
the fly was exhausted by its struggles. But the 
struggles were put an end to in an unexpected 
manner. In the corner of the window, two panes 
away from the small spider’s web, dwelt a much 
larger spider. It saw the struggle going on, anil 
then suddenly left its hole, ran across the inter¬ 
vening window-panes, and seizing the fly, killed 
it at once. The fly ceased struggling; and then 
began an amusing contest for its possession. The 
little spider had never relaxed its tenacious grip 
for a moment, and seemed determined to prevent 
its more powerful neighbour carrying off the fly. 
This the larger spider tried to do by means of a 
thread attached to the dead fly. But strangely 
enough, its efforts were unavailing; and at length 
it abandoned the attempt, retreating to its own 
domain, and leaving the little spider in undis¬ 
turbed possession. And yet the large spider was 
certainly in want of a meal, for it diil not hesitate 
to seize a flv from the hand as soon as it was 
placed in the web. This is a somewhat unusual 
thing for any spider to do, since they are, as a 
rule, very .shy of approaching a. fly when it is held 
in their webs by the hand. 

Another experiment shewed the power of 
spiders to u.-<e their eyes. The writer ou one 
occasion placed a ladybird in the web of a 
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large spider. The result was curious. Instead of 
at once attacking it, the spider approached the 
little red insect very cautiously; when it was quite 
close it paused aha then made a sort of peck at 
the ladybird. After repeating this two or three 
times, the spider slowly put out one of its legs and 
touched the ladybird on the back. This investiga¬ 
tion evidently satisfied it that there was nothing 
worth having; for with that curious erratic move¬ 
ment so characteristic of the Arachnida, the spider 
left the little spotted beetle and retreated to its 
hole under the gas-pipe. 

In addition to many other .interesting traits in 
the natural history of spiders, there is no doubt 
that they are v^ry persevering little creatures. 
An interesting proof of this came under the notice 
of the writer while feeding his colony of spiders. 
A very small spider of a dirty brown colour had 
a web in the lower comer of a pane in the 
middle of the window. Into this web a fly was 
placed alive; but owing to its weight and its 
straggles to escape, it fell over the ledge formed 
by the woodwork. However, a few threads stuck 
to its fore-legs, and so it hung susMiided by 
them a little way below the web. The spider 
was evidently determined not to lose the fly, for 
it immediately ran down the threads attached to 
it and proceeded to strengthen them by others 
which were fastened high up in the web. Then 
the persevering little spider again went down and 
fastened threads to the extremities of the flys 
wings, taking them up as before; these prepara¬ 
tions being completed, it only remained to haul 
the fly up. The feat was slowly but surely 
accomplished. Each thread attached to the sus¬ 
pended fly was drawn in, until at last the spider 
was rewarded for its trouble and patience by 
having its prey hauled into the web and securely 
fastened. Thus it will be seen that even the 
despised spiders can be very interesting to those 
who watch them in the spirit of the poet who 
said: 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small. 

THE TWO SPIES. 

AN INCIDENT OP THE LAST JJABDTO WAU. 

Upon the outbreak of the war between the 
Orange River Free State and the Basuto Kaffirs 
in the year 1865, the Republican Commandoes 
had no sooner entered the territories of Moshesb, 
then chief of the Bivsutos, than they found out, 
to their sad experience, the necessity of being kept 
posted up in the movements of the enemy, who 
swarmed in the bush through which their march 
lay as they pressed on to Ta-Bosego, the strong¬ 
hold of the Kaffir king. The country through 
which the Republican army were forced to march 
had the double disadvantage to the invader of 
being very moimtainous and thickly wooded, the 
bush in many parts, to horsemen at least, being 
impenetrable. Throwing out an advanced guard 
would only have been sending the men away to get 
murdered, as a small party would inevitably have 
been shot down from the bush by their unseen foes, 
if sufficient numbers of Kaffirs had been present to 
justify Buoh a venture. In any case they would 
only have heralded their approach to the scouts 


of the enemy, who would have forwarded the 
information to their comrades, who would not fail 
to have used it to advantage at some convenient 
sedson. 

What W£« utterly impracticable to attain with 
a considerable body of armed men, was easy of 
accomplishment by one or two daring individuals, 
could the men be found who would undertake 
such a desperate commissiou. Among a troop of 
English Volunteers were two persons who had 
already been marked by their comrades as men 
of an adventurous and daring character. In out¬ 
ward appearance there was little similarity between 
the two persons referred to. They were of differ¬ 
ent nationalities to begin with, the one being a 
Scotchman, and the other a German ; the Scot 
being a stout fellow over six feet, while his com¬ 
panion in arms was of short stature and slight 
build; but drawn together by the sympathy of 
kindred dispositions, they had soon become fast 
friends. 

It was the two men just described who one 
day appeared before the Commandant to offer 
their services as spies, and in which capacity they 
were accepted by that individual without a 
moment’s hesitation. Two fitter men for the 
purpose could nowhere have been found. To the 
Scot e.speciall}', from long sojourn among them, 
every koppie (small hill or natural landmark) 
and vky (a shallow sheet of water, or marsh) 
between Bloemfontein and the Caledon River 
was familiar ; while between there and Ta-Bosego 
itself, every bush-path was as well known to him 
as those which in boyhood he had trodden among 
the heath-clad hills of his own native laud ; and 
like his companion, his knowledge of the Basuto 
tongue was so perfect, that when disguised as a 
native, he could personate such, especially after 
dark, without tlffe slightest apprehension of betray¬ 
ing his identity. 

Many were the adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes experienced by the.se men, who were almost 
hourly companions. On one f)Ccasion, shortly 
after crossing the frontier into Ikusuto Land, the 
troops were saved from almost certain .extermina¬ 
tion by the bravery of these two spies, who, by 
an exercise of the greatest daring, discovered the 
presence of the enemy in large numbers among 
the bush which clothed the almost inaccessible 
sides of the mountains w'hicb invested the pass 
through which their route lay. 

While away from the camp on one of their toum 
of inspection, they lighted a fire to prepare some 
hiltongue (dried strips of flesh) for supper; this 
proceeding they considered consistent enough with 
safety, as the fire could not be seen many yards 
from the spot tlirough the dense bush ; while the 
ascending smoke, which might have betrayed their 
presence in the daytime, would be invisible in the 
darkness. They had reckoned too fast however, 
for while they were eo eng£ 4 ?ed, a party of three 
Basutos stepped up to the fire. Never losing their 
presence of mind for a moment, they tho 

new arrivals welcome, and learned ii'om them that 
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they had come from'an advanced party of the 
Kaffirs to ascertain how matters stood with their 
Dutch foes; while on the other hand, under the 
pretence of ♦he one being a Moroko and the other 
a Zulu Kaffir* who* had deserted from the Dutch 
camp to join the Basutos against the white men, 
they feoon gained the confidence of their new 
acquaintances, and disarmed them of anj>' sus¬ 
picions with which they might have hitherto 
regarded them. Our friends were perfectly at 
tlieir ease by this time, the Scotchman, who perso¬ 
nated the Zulu, having at the outset extinguished 
the fire, as he explained, to diminish the risk of 
their being discovered by the Dutch, who were 
close at hand; the real motive being to prevent 
the Kaffirs from scrutinising their features too 
closely. It was unnecessary for the Kaffirs to pro¬ 
ceed farther, as their new allies must be in posses¬ 
sion of more information than they could hope to 
I obtain, and they readily agreed to remain where 
they were for the night, and give their assistance 
in finishing two bottles of Cape smoko (Cape 
! brandy), which the two deserters were supposed 
i to have stolen from the Dutch, and in the morn- 
I ing proceed in company to the Kaffir camp. The 
j longues of the Basutos, under the influence of 
the brandy, ran too fast, and under the skilful 
guidance of the two spies—who pretended to 
supply information regarding tlie Dutch—they put 
into possession of the enemies of their tribe all 
tin; proposed and skilfully arranged plans of their 
chiefs, which timely infonuatiou was the means 
of frustrating a meditated swoop by a body of 
the savages upon the Brandfort district, an almost 
imdefeniltxl portion of the frontier; thereby saving 
I tlui liv(^s and j)roperty of a large number of the 
j defenceless settlers. While the three Basutos j 
: slumbered heavily under the influence of the 
j li(pxor, they wore quickly and ([uietly despatched 
by their two pretended alliv . 

Some months had now elapsed, and the Com¬ 
mando had been lying for some time in the 
vicinity of Ta-Bosego in a state of compara¬ 
tive inactivity, the German spy being for a 
short period unable to pursue his dangerous 
avocation through illness. lie had made cou- 
.siderable progress towards recovery, wlieu one 
afternoon liis companion had a long conversation 
with him regarding a previously proposed visit 
to the- camp of the enemy ; and before leaving 
him, liad signified his intention of undertaking 
the mission alone that very night, much against 
the desire of the invalid. His resolution on the 
oint was however, not to be shaken; and a few 
ours after sundown, when the slumbers of the 
Kaffir-s are generally at the heaviest, he quitted the 
camp for the purpose of carrying out his intention. 
When about a mile beyond the utmost limits of 
the camp, and about to quit the wagou-traok for 
the bush, he was suddenly confronted and chal¬ 
lenged by a mounted Kaffir, who rode out from 
the bush, from where he had been eilentl}' watch¬ 
ing the approach of the spy. The Scot per¬ 
ceived he was covered by the rifle of the horse¬ 
man, and saw well that any offensive movement 
on his part might cost him his life. Although 
unexpectedly placed in this »critical position, his 
coolness never forsook him for a moment, and he 
replied to tlie challenge of the native in a friendly 
as he advaheed towards him with a step 
of apparent ease and carelessnei^, inquiring at the 

I ^ -!--- 


i same time where he was going; to which the Kaffir 
answered, to epy the camp of the Boers ; the Scot 
in return infomring him he had just been there 
himself, and was going hack agaiu'to Ta-Bosego. 

During this short parlej the Kuflir had lowered 
his rifle; but the Scot did not fail to notice that 
the muzzle of the weapon had never for an instant 
been turned from his direction, nor did he fail to 
note the suspicious move of his enemy as he passed 
his right hand towards the lock of the piece. 
Everything now depended on his activity, for his 
identity was apparently suspected by the horseman. 
Springing quickly to one side, he discharged his 
own weapon almost at random at the native. 
Great was his astonishment when the black horse¬ 
man struck his heels into the ribs of his steed 
and dashed off at a furious gallop along the road 
in the direction of the Dutch camp. On sped the 
horse; and stranger still, its rider directed it 
along the narrow winding bush-track, plainly 
shewing that the native had not mistaken the road» 
and that the animal was completely under control. 
Reloading his discharged rifle, the spy retraced his 
steps towards the camp, as he w'as well aware the 
report of the weapon upon the silent night-air 
would put the enemy upon the alert, and would 1 
possibly bring a score of them about his ears in a 
few minutes, as the apparently solitary horseman 
might, for aught he knew, be one of many close 
at hand. 

Witli sharpened ears and watchful eye, he hur¬ 
ried along, wondering at the strange proceeding 
of the Kafifir in his choice of direction, .until he 
came to a small stream called Loop Spruit, a 
very short distance from his own lines. Here 
he halted to ascertain if the horseman had 
crossed the drift; for if he had done so the 
nxarks of his horse’s feet would be easily discern¬ 
ible upon the soft sand by the side of the stream. 

He searched in vain however, for no mark of 
horse's feet could be found going in the direction 
of the camp ; while plain enough there were fresh 
imprints coming from it and directed towards 
Ta-Bosego. This puzzled him still more, and 
he remained for a while upon his hands and 
knees contemplating the marks, but getting no f 
nearer the solution of the mystery. He was in j 
the act of rising to his feet again, when he was 
startled by the whistle of a rifle-ball in close 
proximity to his ear, immediately followed by 
another, which cut two of the ostrich feathers, 
forming part of the native war head-dress, from his 
hair ; half an inch lower and it must have-pierced 
ills brain. Not doubting for a moment but the 
unseen foe who was so near putting an end to I 
his existence, and the Kaffir he had encountered 
farther hack the road, were one and the same 
person, the present position of his enemy was 
inexplicable to the Scot, who now began to feel 
the reverse of comfortable under the circumstances, 
his exact position being known to an enemy who 
had just given him ample proof of being no mean 
opponent. Having no particular desire to become 
a target for the invisible w.arrior, he plunged into 
the bush, and tried to circumvent his foe by 
remaining motionless upon the ground, so as -to 
induce him by some moveipeut to reveal bis 
whereabouts ; but the native bad either retired 
upon firing the two shots, or was too wary to be 
c^ght by such a method. 

Thoroughly disgusted at being so completely 
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baffled, he made hia way back to the camp, which 
be lea^eHl in safety, to find the inmates all astir, 
haTing been ftlarmea by the lost two shots in their 
imoK^te neighbourhood. The spy went straight 
to ^ of the Commandant, to whom he 

imisim adventure; who upon hearing the 
at^ otMMfluded a night-attack was meditated by 
ilia enemy, who were no doubt in strong force, as 
ha bedieved, under cover of the surrounding bush; 
which circumstance would account for the daring 
on the part of their scout; although he was at 
a loss to comprehend how the hereditaiy cun¬ 
ning of the Kaffir alloived him to commit the 
egregious blunder of giving premature intimation 
of their intentions, for the gratification of his 
revenge upon a single individual. The. outlying 
pickets were immediately doubled, with strict 
orders to report at once any circumstance, liowcver 
slight, calculated to arouse suspicion; while the 
forces within the camp lay by their arms ready 
for instant action. Hour after hour of keen 
apprehension dragged slowly past; and as sunrise 
drew near, the faces of the men seemed to assume 
a more hopeful expression, as the chances of a 
midnight encounter were likely to )>e averted. 
Every one iMJgan to think the Kaffirs had aban¬ 
doned their intention, their chances of a successful 
surprise having been frustrated by the shots dis- 
clmrged by their scout, who would in all proba¬ 
bility pay the i*enalty of his indiscretion with his 
life. 

In the first gray dawn of the morning, a rider- 1 
less horse, saddled and bridb-d, was fuimd close 
upon one of the outpo^-ts, winch when sent into 
the camp was recognised by tlie Scot as hidontring 
to his brother-spy. Upon making this discovery, 
the Scot, with a foreboding of p\ il, rejtaired to the 
quarters of his comrade, only to learn he had been 
absent since the previous night. M'hither he had 
gone, or with what intent, no one could tell. It 1 
was by tin's time broad daylight; and a search-' 
party left the camp, in the hope of finding the ' 
spy, of whose fate no one entertained a tlonbt. \ 
Coming to the drift on the stream where the Scot 
had been fired at on the previous night, they ' 
found the imprints of a horse’s feet leaving the 
camp, which no one doubted were those belonging 
to the steed of the spy; bnt no returning print 
was visible at the jilace. Ily an imimlse wliich 
filled him with dreail, the spy was drawn towards j 
the spot whence came the shots of the night 
before; and there, fctill in (h'ath, lay the body of 
liis comrade! | 

Tlie truth was clear. Tiic two men had met in | 
the dark, and each had on that occasion perso¬ 
nated the Kaffir but too well, resulting in the death 
of the one, and having all but a fatal termination 
in tlie case of the other. No one entertained ior a 
second any suspicion of foul play on tlie jiart of 
either man. They had hitherto entertained the 
warmest friendship for each other; and on the 
evening of the unfortunate occurreme, the Scot 
■was under the firm conviction that his companion 
was safe in the camp; while in the case of the ^ 
dead man, who knew his comrade to be out in i 
that direction, his otlierwise keen penetration was ' 
no doubt blunted ami his nerves less steady than | 
usual on account of recent illness, from the elfects 
of which he had by no means recovered. The 
enfeebled state of his system had in fact ucci^e- 
rated his death; for the shot which had taken 


effect in hia shoulder, was* insuffleieut of itself 
to have caused it; but it was supposed, feeling 
faint, he had dismounted to drink, and had fallen 
forward with bis face in the water, and unable 
to rise again, had actually been drowned. 

So ended the life of one of the most daring 
Tolnntoers at that time serving in the Republican 
army; a man of the greatest value to the flag 
under which he served, and dangerous to its 
enemies. His comrade the brave Scot, was killed 
in action three months later. 


LITTLE ELSIK 

Two small white hands, with fincyns meekly folded 
Upon her quiet breast; 

A sweet pale face that seems in marble moulded. 

Is she at rtst ? 

Lid she grow weary at lier happy play, 

And will she wake again at close of day ? 

No ; little Elsie never more will waken 
To smile or plaj ; 

The angels (scarce more pore) have come and taken 
Our pet away— 

And yet we think her si)lrit caimi)t he 
More lovely than this little form we .«o\ 

Ou the dear lijis a tint of roso still lin-vra, 
Keliictrint to depart , 

And fis we jiress the 'liinplod ice-Oold linger? 

In ancuish to our heart, 

We cannot lind it in our he.oi t? to vpare 
To the dark grave, a thing so blight and fair. 

O blind n.nl weak ! Id ns return to Heaven 
What wa.s but lent, a while, 

Knowing how soon again she will be given 
IWk, with lier sunny smile-- 
Ba<-k, with strange lore within her baby min 1, 

And knowledge wbieb no sage of Earth could find. 

Sleep, daillng Elsie—in (lod'.s siuItereJ garden 
We lay thee - little llower I 
Lifting once more our w'can carthlv biirlcn, 

Q’lU comes the blessed hour » . 

When Death, the Healer, bounteous and mild. 

Shall give to us ouee more our faijtst chlM ! 


The (’(inductors of (IriAMBEKs’a JouHN vr. liog to direct 
the attention of Cu.vTulDiiioBs to the following notice : 

1st, All communications should be addrewed to the 
‘ Jklitor, ;i.jy High .Stn et, Edinburgh.’ 

2(1. To insure the return of papers tliat may iwove 
ineligible, postagc-stanijis should in every case accom¬ 
pany them. 

o'i. M.vNV.sciurr.s should V>car the author’s full ChrUlian 
name, sttrn.ame, and address, logibly written. 

4th. MS, should bo written on ono side of tho leaf only 
btk. Poetical offerings should be accompanied by an 
envelope, stamjied and directed. 

IMcsn Contributors comp!}/ with ihr above rules, the 
Editor cannot undertake to return ivelitjible pajyers. 
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FLOWERS AND THEIR UNBIDDEN 
GUESTS. 

Those who are familiar with Mr Darwin’s charm¬ 
ing work on the Fertilisation of Orchids, and who 
have watched the progress of physiological botany 
since its publication in 18G2, cannot fail to be 
! struck with the abundance of evidence which has 
j been iidduced in support of his broad geueralisa- 
i tion, that ‘Nature abhors perpetual sell'-f’ertilisa- 
I tion.’ In tli(‘ vegetable world, observation lias 
: been constantly accumulating proof of the neccs- 
j sity of intercrossing with independent sources of 
! 1’1'e for the preservation and nurltiplication of 
species. 

Scdf-fertilisation, it may be here mentioned, lies 
in the production of fruiU 1 germs by a single 
j flower. ( h'oss-fertili.sation implies the production 
of similar germs from dill'erent fli>wer8 of the same 
species; and tliis necessitates tlie transference of 
the pollen from the anthers of one flower to the 
stigma of another. The chief agents in this work 
of cross-fertilisation, which is essential to the 
health and vigour of plants, are insects. Variety 
of form, and brilliancy of colour, and richness 
of odour in flowers are not provided only for the 
gratificatioA of man. They have higher ends to 
serve in the economy of nature ; and, except in 
the i calms of poetical imagination, no flower is 
ever ‘ born to lilush unseen ’ or ‘ waste its sweet¬ 
ness on the desert air.’ Attracted by their bright 
colours and sw'eet scents, insects feed upon the 
nectar which is secreted within the blossoms, and 
so become the means of transporting the pollen 
from flower to flower; and the contrivances by 
which they are induced to visit the nectaries, and 
thus secure the processes of fertilisation, are alike 
manifold and wonderful. 

Nature, however, must furnish means of protec¬ 
tion as well as of attraction. There are multitudes 
of insects which would prove highly injurious 
to flowers, by robbing them of their nectar with¬ 
out conferring any corresponding benefit in the 
work of fertilisation. The blossoms, therefore, 
mtat be protected from such visitants; •and that 


many curious contrivances exist for the exclusion 
of these unwelcome guests recent observations have 
shewn. As Darwin opened np a new and un¬ 
explored region by his observations on the attrac¬ 
tive properties of flowers, so Dr Kemer of Inns- 
briick, in a recent work on Flowers and their 
Unhidden Guests, has introduced us to a new field 
for interesting research, by pointing out some of 
the curious contrivances of Nature for guarding 
her treasures against the inroads of such insects 
as would effect only useless plunder. The ques¬ 
tions wiiicli are opened up by the study of such 
contrivances have wider bearings than any which 
have yet been followed out; such as the influence 
of structural development upon the variation of 
species, and consequently upon natural selection. 
Of this we may rest assured, that no morpho¬ 
logical characters are without some functional 
significance in tlui path of natural progress. But 
more extended observations on the' biology oi 
; plants must be made before any very certain 
! conclusions on sueb subjects can be reached. The 
chief result of Dr Kerner’s delightful work is 
to shew that as the presence of nectar in a flower 
furniBhes conclusive evidence of cross-fertilisation 
1 through the agency of animal life, so, almost 
i jvs certainly, will there he found some contrivances 
! l»y which the nectar is preserved from attacks 
that would prove injurious to the continuance 
of the si>ecies. 

It may not be out of place here to remind , 
our readers that they need not be deterred from ' 
tlie observation of these contrivances by the fear 
of scientific lore. The mastery of a few simple 
terms anil details of botanical structure, with the 
aid of the beautiful plates which accompany Dr 
Kerner’s work, will enable the most unlearned to 
prosecute such investigations with ease, w'hile the 
pleasure of their summer rambles will be enhanced 
a thousandfold. 

Some idea of the value of protective agencies 
may be formed by considering the extreme deli¬ 
cacy of many of the floral organs which are 
eii*;aged in tbo work of fertilisation. Leaves are 
no less essential than flowers to the continuation 
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of a plain’s existence, fot in them are formed the 
matemlB for the flover. A leaf, however, may 
he damaged by feeuig partial^ eaten, or may 
undergo change hy the production of galls, with¬ 
out any fatsd eff«5t to the whole. In the case of 
thft organs within the blossom, their delicacy is 
such that the smallest change in size or shape, or 
the slightest disturbance through external influ¬ 
ences, during the period of fertilisation, may 
render the whole apparatus powerless to effect 
its purpose. In the common louse-wort (Pedku- 
laris), for example, when fertilisation takes place 
in the individual flower, the result seems to 
depend upon a single movement of the corolla. 
The upper petals of this flower form a beak- 
shaped tube, in which the dusty pollen will be 
found at the end of the blossoming period. The 
fertilisation then depends upon an angular move¬ 
ment of the corolla, by which the pollen is rolled 
upward through the tube to the stigma. This 
angular movement must be of deftnitc strength to 
accomplish its purpose, and this would be rendered 
impossible, if the corolla were in any way injured 
or disturbed during the flowering period. Hence, 
the necessity of protection from the injurious influ¬ 
ences of weather or the attacks of animals. In 
many species of plants the fatal effects, which 
would result from extensive destruction of leaves 
by animals, are guarded against by the |)resence of 
alkaloids, and other chemical compounds in the 
cellular juice, rendering them unpalatable. Many 
of the larger grazing animals would sooner go 
without food than touch the leaves of these plants. 
Of the plants which form the staple food of her¬ 
bivorous animals, there will always be a sulli- 
ciency to secure their continuance after animal 
wants have been supplied ; but the question of 
leaf-preservation is of importance in its bearing 
upon flowers, inasmuch as these 'are developed 
from the materials which the leaves supply. 

It is in flowers, however, that the most varied 
contrivances, for the preservation of their organs 
against the attacks of animals of all kinds, are to 
be found. In some we find the result obtained 
by the secretion of distasteful substances, such as 
alkaloids, resins, and ethereal oils. It is remark¬ 
able that, as a rule, herbivorous animals have a 
distaste for flowers. Any one may observe how 
carefully cattle and sheep avoid plucking most of 
the flowers which abound in their pasturage. The 
beauty of the blossoms has no attraction for 
them. The richness of the odours seems only to 
repel them. It is worthy of note;, however, that it 
is only when the flowers are fresh that they 
are thus carefully avoided by ruminant animals. 
When their work is done and they are dried up, 
the chemical compounds which protected them in 
the field are either volatilised, or so changed that 
they lose their scent, and, mixed with hay, they 
are readily eaten. While however, the ethereal 
oils which abound in flowers render them repul¬ 
sive to grazing animals, they serve to attract 
others, especially insects, whose visits are needful 
for the work of cross-fertilisation. 

Wingless animals are in all circumstances un¬ 
welcome guests _to flowers. They reach the 
blossoms only by climbing ; and even if they did 
no'harm to its organs while sucking the nectar, 
■Uiey frequently could not reach the flower of 
another plant without descending and crawling 


along the ground. This process, besides inarolving 
waste of time, would expose the pollen attached to 
them to tibe risk of being rubbed oflT, or destroyed 
by contact with soil car moisture. Moreover, these 
insects pay no heed to the kind, o^ flowers which 
they visit. They pass from one to another indis¬ 
criminately, and it would thus be by mere chanco 
that the pollen would roach another flower of the 
same species. It is a very renutrkable fact that the 
winged insects which do the work of cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion confine themselves, in their rapid flight from 
flower to flower, to blossoms of the same species. 
The bee, for instance, will coiifiue itself during a 
single journey to the flowers of one and the same 
species, and never seems tempted to turn to others 
till it has returned to the hive with its spoil. 

The most unwelcome, and yet the greediest of 
wingless insects, are ants. They are gifted with 
exceptional powei's of .smell, and are therefore 
attracted to any sweet substance from a groat 
distance. Dr Kemcr relates an interesting examplo 
of tbi.s. In the house of one of his colleagues at 
Innsbruck, some dried pears which were laid upon 
the ground-floor xvere immediately attacked by 
ants. To prevent their interference, the pears 
were transferred to a room on the second story ; 
but the following day the ants were busy at work. 
On investigation it was found that they had made 
their way up-stairs by means of a bell-wire, which 
communicated with the garden, and j>as.sed by tlu; 
window of the room in which the pears were 
deposited. These busy little creatures, moreover, 
do not suspend their activity during the niglil, 
as is proved by observations on night-blooming 
flowers, while their perseverance is only cfpiallefl 
by their iudu.stry. 

To prevent the nselo^is depredations of such 
insects, numerous ju-otoctive coutrivance.s exi.-d. 
For instance, in Phyridiiis Capemis, a (.’ape flower ! 
which is rich in nectar, all access to the coveted 
food during the process of fertilisation is rendered 
impossible to insects like ants by the ovary form¬ 
ing, as it were, a plug at the base of the tulmlar 
corolla, while stronger insects can without difli- i 
culty insert their probosces into the nectar pits. 
But 60 soon as fertUisation takes place ami thcj j 
flowers fall olf, the obstruction is removed, and i 
the ants arc free to avail themselves of the 
nectar, which they do greedily. The common 
Antirrhinum furnishes a more familiar examplo 
of such mechanical protection. Here it is secureil 
simply by the closure of the lips of the corolla. 
They remain closed so long as the stigma i.s not 
fertilised ; and while bees can easily effect an 
entrance by forcing open the compressed lips, 
such in.sects as ant.4 are elfectually excluded. So 
soon, however, as the stigma has been covered 
with pollen, the tension of the corolla is relaxed, 
the lips separate, and the ants are free to carry 
off the nectar Jis they please. 

The visits of such insects are generally pre- | 
vented by the secretion, on various parts of the* j 
plant, of a viscid substance, which bars their 
passage in attempting to reach the flowers, Steins I 
and leaves, flower-stalks and bracts, and frequently 
the calyx, the external sheath of the flower itself, 
afford protection in this way. The Rock-lychnis 
{Lychnu viscaria) and the beautiful Butter-wort 
(Pinguicula vulgaris) may serve as illustrations, 
various ends ai*e served by such secretions; and 
in the jase of Fingidcula, when we remember-ihat 
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it ifl one of the ifiaect>eating plosits, we oan 
scareely agree with Dr Eomer in re^rdhig the 
viscid secretion on its leaves as having, for its 
‘ primary function,' the exclusion of insects from 
the flower. IJiis, however, is not the least impor¬ 
tant of its functions. By its stickiness it forms 
an effectual trap to prevent their upward progress. 
Of other wingless insects, among the most formi¬ 
dable, from the extraordinary rapidity with which 
they multiply, are Aphides. Every cultivator of 
roses knows too well what the ‘ green-fly ’ means. 
These little creatures will be found swarming on 
the under-sides of leaves, on flower-stalks, and 
even on the exterior of the flowers; but fortu¬ 
nately they are rarely to be found within the 
blossoms, whose juicy tissue they would speedily 
pierce and destroy. With soft bodies and long 
delicate limbs, they avoid all exce])t smooth sur¬ 
faces. Bristles or hairs fonn a suflicient barrier 
against their attaclcs. 

Another set of guests which are unwelcome to 
flowers, because useless for the purposes of cross¬ 
fertilisation, are soft-bodied animals, such as snails, 
slugs, and caterpillars. Viscid secretions would 
not be efl'ectual in excluding these visitants, 
es])ecially snails, which can easily overcome the 
obstruction by coating the sticky surface with 
their own slime. An effectual bar to the approach 
of such animals is secured by thorns, prickles, 
and bristles. They are at once repelled 1.>y any 
sliarj) ])oint coming in contact with their bodies. 
The arrangement of these means of defence is 
sometimes striking in adaptation. While thorns, 1 
which protect the leaves behind them, are pointed j 
horizontally or in an ascending direction, an I 
array of prickles and ln’istles on various parts of j 
the plant will be found pointing downwards, so | 
as to prevent the ascent of animals which crawl 1 
from l)ene.tlli. The individual flower-heads of j 
composite species, such as thi .Ic:s, furnish familiar | 
examples ; and it will genemlly be found that the ! 
accumulations of these obstacles are greater the 
nearer tiie approach to the iluwer-head. In many ' 
])lauts whose stems and leaves are perfectly smooth, | 
the involucre, or combination of bracts which i 
surround tlic flower, is fully furnished with such ! 
means of defence. j 

The protective appliances which we have | 
liitherlo noticed have nad in view the exclusion | 
of animals which creej) upward, and .are therefore ! 
develoi)ed on the path which they must tread. | 
But flowers are exposed to the visits of numberless ! 
flying insects, which are too small to effect any j 
good purpose in the process of fertilisation. We 
find, therefore, that inside the flowers themselves ! 
there are numerous provisions for the exclusion j 
of such guests. These generally consist of soft hair- | 
like formations (trichomes), developed in various 
forms on different portions of the floral organs. 
One of the most striking of these formal ions ie .a 
circular collection of hairs having the free ends 
pointed inwards, yet so arranged; jSi to leave an 
aperture, through which larger insects may thrust 
their probosces in reaching the nectar. These 
circular arrangements have been tenned ‘weels,’ 
from their resemblance to the so-called wicker 
baskets which are used by fishermen for catching 
eels. In the Dead-nettle (Lmdum), in most 
species of Speedwell (Veronica), in Passion-flowers, 
and in Lilies, these formations may easily be 
dbsferved. In various positions and arrangements, 


m iBCT be neo«*sary for protecting the utgaae of 
frttctifcation, these hair-like processes are 4eve- 
loped within the blossoms, forming weak, nets, 
trellises, lattices, or fringes of countless forms 
and of marvellous beauty. The same ends are 
served by the peculiar formation of different parts ' 
of the flower. These are often manifestly designed 
to protect the nectar from the ravages of unwel¬ 
come guests. They are curved or dilated, lami¬ 
nated or arched, thickened or constricted, forming 
grooves, tubes, tuliercles, chambers, pouches, ‘in 
such endless variety of form as to render it a 
difiicult task to give a general view of them.' 

A very remarkable provision of Nature in the 
case of night-blooming flowers consists in a tem¬ 
porary susfiension of the functions of parts wliich 
serve to attract insects. During the sunshine they 
are safe from the attacks of enemies ; while with 
evening, tUe.so functions resume their activity, and 
allure the in.sect8 tli.it search for nectar after 
sunset. The coloration of these night-blooming 
flowers is peculiar. In the daytime, insects are 
doubtless attracted by variety of colour as well as 
by scent, and there can be no doubt that they dis¬ 
criminate colours. Sir John Lubbock lias shewn 
that thi.s is the case with bees. He placed some 
honey upon slip-s of glass, with paper of various 
colours underneath them. After he had accus¬ 
tomed the bees for a time to find the honey upon 
the blue glass, he washed it clean, and placed the 
honey upon the red glass instead. The bees on 
returning did not fly at once to the red glass, tie 
they should have done if they had been guided 
alone by the sense of smell. They went flrst to 
the blue glass, and it avas only after they failed to 
find a 8upj)ly on the accustomed colour, that they 
sought it elsewhere. Variety of colour would 
be useless in the twilight or during the night; 
and therefore among flowers which blossom after 
sunset, the inner surface of the petals is 8im])ly 
white, the outer surface ‘being of some incon- 
spicuou.s colour, as greenish-brown, dirty yellow, 
or ash-gray. During the dajftime, when these 
flowers are closed, they remain unobserved, 
ajipeariug as if withered ; while in the evening, 
wlieii 0 |>eu, tJieir white petals render them dis- 
tiuctly visible. 

Dr Keruer has made several night-blooming , 
species of SUcnc a .special study. In these plants 
e;ich flower generally lasts three days and three 
niglils. During the day they are curled up, and 
appear as if wrinkled and withered ; but as .soon 
as evening ai>proiiches the wj inkles disappear, the 
petals become smooth, the flowers unfold in all 
their freshness ; and during the period of fertiiisii- 
tiou, their internal organs fullil their functions in 
exact correspondence with the opening and shut¬ 
ting of the corolla. In the duytinu; these flowere 
are entirely destitute of fragrance; but in the 
evening, simultaneously with the oixming of their 
petals, they exhale a rich odour. They are safe, 
therefore, from the attacks of enemies during the 
sunshine; while their viscid footstalks protect 
them from such wingless visitants as might be 
disposed to find them out at night. By tliis tem¬ 
porary suspension of functiou they are reserved 
for the visits of insects, which prove u^M in 
promoting the gi'eat ends of cross-fertilisation. 

Many of the peculiarities of structure to which 
we*'have referred have other ends to serve than 
those indicated. For instance, minute prickles, and 
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■bristles, and hair-like trichomes, as well as pecu¬ 
liarities of formation in various parts of the 
blossom, fulfil the function of what Dr Kernet 
calls ‘path-pointers.’ The benefit or injury which 
may result to a flower from visits of insects wdiich 
promote the work of cross-fertilisation, depends 
upon the mode of their entrance. If they should 
reach the nectar without coming in contact with 
the organs of fructification, there would be mani¬ 
festly useless waste. To prevent this, many con¬ 
trivances exist. In one species of Pedicidaris, for 
example, a groove, bordered on each side by a 
swelling, runs along the median line of the lower 
lip of the corolla. To effect fertilisation, the bee 
must pass its proboscis down this groove in reach¬ 
ing the nectar; for only in this manner can it 
cause the upper lip to incline forward, so that 
the pollen may fall out of the anthers, and the 
stigma be brought iiito contact with its body. 
Should the bee insert its proboscis liigber up, 
above the groove, this motion of the corolla could 
not take place, and the mechanism by which 
fertilisation is secured would not be brought into 
play. To secure this object, therefore, the upper 
lip is studded with small shar^i teeth, which 
compel the bee to find an entrance in the only 
way which can effect tlie process of fertilisation. 

Afany other interesting examples might be 
quoted. Enough however, lia.s been said to indi¬ 
cate the interest of such investigations. Often¬ 
times our interjuetation of the designs and secrets 
of Nature may fail in accuracy, and generalisa¬ 
tions may require to be modified; but we should 
remember that, avithout careful observation of 
proce.sses and patient accumulation of facts, we 
cannot reach a higher and truer appreciation 
of her niarvellons laws. The humblest observer 
of the flowers of the field may take part in such 
investigation.s, and find pleasure in adding to 
the stores of our knowledge, regarding thtj many 
W'onderful appliances by which Nature secures the 
fertilisation and the preservation of her species. 
‘ The beauty and the poetry of flowers,’ as Darwin 
truly says, ‘will not be at all lessened to the 

S cneral observer’ by investigation of the ininute 
etails of structure, and observation of the multi¬ 
plicity of means by which Nature accomplishes 
tier ends. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTEB XXV.—OLD LORD PENRITIl. 

Stranoehs in Dorsetshire, and especially in that 
part of Dorsetshire w'hich marches, to use the old 
Border phra.se, with the New P’orest district of 
Hampshire, not seldom hear, from the lips of 
natives jetdous of the honour of their county, 
‘Ah! but you should see All'ringham! ’ And 
Alfringham, which, as the Peerage duly registers, is 
the seat of Lord Penrith, is a place worth seeing, 
spreading as it docs its stately frontage of brown 
stone and brick mellowed by time over an im¬ 
mense extent of ground, and surrounded a.s it is 
by a park full of giant oaks and l)eeches sacred 
from the axe. There is in this park one glorious 
vista, where the eye ranges far over swelling up¬ 
lands clothed with the elastic turf over which the 
dappled deer have roamed unharmed for many a 
century, until its view is bounded by what s&eins 
in the distance to be a high green rampart, but 


which residents in the neighbourhood know to be 
the belt of tall trees that marks the actual boun¬ 
dary of the Royal Forest amidst whose glades the 
Red King rode to his death. 

A grand old place is Alfringham. ^ Severe social 
inoralistB, who in the course of a summer tour 
come to contemplate its antique towers, its .price¬ 
less pictures, its wealth of rooms unused, its more 
than oaronial pomp, and space, and splendour, have 
been known to aver sploenfully that no single 
family had the right to build for itself a dwelling 
so enormous. But no single family would have 
dreamed of piling up all those bricks and all those 
stones, with acres of sheet-lead to coat the glisten¬ 
ing roofs, and turrets innunierablc, and winding 
stairs, and passages that turn and twi.st, and hall 
within hall, on one original plan. Alfringham, 
like Topsy, ‘ growed,’ anil remains like our own 
constitution of Monarch, I'iOrds, and Commons, a 
magnificent anomaly, not to be imitated by the 
most potent of legislators. You may trace the 
site of the Saxun earl’s, or Dapish jarl's, wooden 
palace. You can see the moat, now drained and 
full of fair bright-coloured flowers, that guarded 
the castle of the Norman chief. Generation after 
generation seems to have added, altered, rebuilt, 
until the result is the prodigious pile that now 
meets our eyes, and the burning of which would 
be a nalioiud misfortune, so precious is history 
written in masonry and timber. 

The armorial bearings, the sbields and crests 
and mottoes, so often repeated, in chiselled .stone, 
on the front of that stately old hou.se, are the arms 
of Beville. And liord Penrith is the hea<l of the 
Beville stock, which has produced gallant soldiers, 
goodly genlleinon, ami even a stray statesman or 
two, ever since the lir.st of the name crossed the 
narrow seas—not exactly with the Conqueror—but 
at any rate to fight for Matilda and her buy against 
Stephen, King ami (!ount. Tliey have borne the 
baron’s coronet so lojig, liavc the B(!ville.«, Lords 
Penritli, that they are proud of the ancient rank 
and of the tattered robes that are religiously pre¬ 
served to be donned on coremouial occasions, and 
decline promotion. The old ]>oei‘ who now beara 
the title has twice refused an earldom. Ills grand¬ 
father, in more stirring times, is said to have 
rijected the straAvberry leaves of a fire-new inar- 
(juisate. But half the earls in the I’ecragc have 
not the rent-roll of Lord J'onrith. 

There is a gloom now about the place, the 
existence of which the most fanatical of house¬ 
keepers, whose pleasantest hours are .spent in 
shewing the respected lions of the mansion to 
sightseers, could not deny. My lord sees very 
little company, and sees as little of that select 
circle of acquaintance as decorum and a sense of 
the proprieties permit. Tiiero is a shadow over 
tlie past life of the master of stately Alfringham, a 
shadow which seems to communicate itself locally 
to the great house and its demesne. Nobody ever 
seems to lau^r there, to be blithe and joyous, or 
to relish the honey of the passing hour unalloyed 
by carking care. My lord is a man of sense 
enough to eschew the reputation of a hermit, and 
therefore there are dinners—heavy dinners—at 
Alfringham, and also vi-sits—heavy visits—-paid 
and received. And the squires and squiresses, 
and the baronets and their dames and damsels, 
yawn wearily as they drive away from Alfringham 
on the omoonlight nights congenial to couwity 
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hospitality, for at Alfrfngham sumptuous Dullness medical adviser to the lord of Alfringham himself, 
reigns supreme. Naturally the doctor thought a good deal of his 

In the third drawing-room of tlie great house titled patient, the right to feel whose august pulse 
sits Mrs St^wuhope, the old lord’s widowed, and implie<l the privilege of being the most fashion- 
favourite, and indeed only surviving sister, in able son of JEscuIapius for miles and leagues 
conference with the family doctor, Mrs Stanhope around. 

has a marked partiality for that third and smaller ‘His lordship was low—very low—to-day. I 
drawing-room, on account of its rose-coloured mean as to his spirits of course, and the general 
hangings, which she believes to bo favourable to tone of his health,’ remarked the doctor. lie had 
her complexion. The faded London fine lady prescribed for Mrs Stanhope, who had always 
never forgets that her sweet portrait, splendidly some trifling nervous ailment on hand to give 
engraved on steel, simpers at us yet from the now employment to the Faculty ; and now the talk 
uncared for Book of Beauty. A 8.ad number of turned on general topics. Of these, a very irapor- 
years have elapsed since D’Orsay and Chesterfield tant one was Lord Penrith’s health. He was old, 
gave laws to Fashion ; but Charlotte Stanhope— and in failing health, and he gave Dr Bland no 
are there any girl-babies christened Charlotte now, sinecure. 

as when Wetter and his Sorrows were yet remem- ‘ I am afraid my brother is ill, and yet he is 
bered?—had never quite given up the struggle of a robust constitution; all the Bevilles \vere, 
against impertinent Time. Although she was except my unfortunate self!’ sighed Mrs Stan- 
the old lord’.s sister, she would never have for- hope. 

given whosoever should have called herself old. The doctor assented. ‘Lord Penrith,’ he said. 
She was in truth by sundry years Lord Penrith’s ‘ must have been by nature a strong man. He 
junior. She was very well preserved. To her leads a quiet life here, in pure country air. But 
maid she may not have been a heroine or a belle; care, or some other cause, counteracts all that 
but then somebody must be behind the scenes I can do,’ 

when a grand pictorial elTect luis to be produced. ‘Care! You may well say so,’relied Maud’s 
Perhaps it was partly because of the disparity of mother. ‘ Is it possible, doctor, that yon are 
years between them that the old peer was so i'ond unacquainted with the family histor}', with the 
of her. As a bo}', he had been tender with his story of the disaster that has darkened my brother’s 
baby sister, and he had never forsaken her. AVdicn life 

she angered her parents by a love-match, lilarma- The doctor may or may not have heard, in 
duke Bevillc, the Master of Penrith, as they would a gossiping country neighbourhood, some salient 
haA'e called him in Scotland, stood by her, pro- events in the life of the most dignified person- 
cured her pardon ; and %v1kmi he came early to his age that it contained. But he was a doctor on his 
title, paul Colonel Staidiope’s debts more than proiiiotioii, .and he immifested so much ignorance 
once. I^Irs .Stanhope had lived at Alfringham and so much interest on the subject of Ms noble 
since her widijwliuo<I. patient’s early experiences that Mrs Stanhope 

Tliere was very little harm, and perha]t5 not willingly'went on: ‘Lord Penrith is childless now; 
mucli of i)ositive good, in the Honourable Mrs but lie had two sons. The name of the elder 
Stanhope. She was fund, th. ugh, of her daughter wus like his owu, Mannuduke Beville ; that of 
Maud, who seemed to her*likc the nqu-oductioii the younger, George. The first of these was— 
of her owu regretted youth, but who was in truth murdered ! ’ 

by far more beautiful than tlie once courted belle ‘ Indeed, Mrs Stanhope ! ’ said the physician, 
of Almack’s ha<l been in her best days. And looking shocked. 

she was fond of her brother, and sincerely afraid ‘.\iid, what was worse,’resumed the lady, pleased 
of him too, fur Lord I’eiirith was of a masterful with so attentive a listener, ‘the murderer w'as no 
will, and then how nuicli lay in his gift! Since other than his owu brother ! ’ 
the Colonel died (and the Ck'Ionel had merely Dr Bland ver^’ truly rem.arked that this was 
been one of those vacuous, jileasaut-temperetl, horrible. ‘ Was it certain ?’ lie asked. 

,nicn about town, of whom there is ‘Too true, i am afraid!’ said Mrs Stanhope, 
a never-failing crop), she had—as she bad written shaking her head. 'My nephews—Iain, ns you 
with crow-quill pen and on perfumed paper to are perliajis aware, a good deal younger than Lord 
niore than one feminine friend of her owu stand- Penrith, so that his sons and I wore nearly 
ing—devoted herself wholly to her brother, who contemporaries—were very dissimilar in tastes 
was gentler to her than to any human being, and cluiraeter. Marinaduke was very resolute and 
gentler even than to Maud his niece. qiiick-leuipored. George w.as retiring and shy. 

Mrs Htariliope was conversing, or perhajis the There had been, it was proved, disputes between 
phrase should rather be conferring, with the family them. And when, at last, the elder brother was 
doctor, a country practitioner, and a man of that found in a wood, shot through the heart, the 
refined intelligence which we so frequently meet weight of evidence .against the younger one was 
with even in sparsely inhabited agricultural dis- such that, had not George fled the country, noth- 
tricts. Dr Bland was really a clever young vloctor, iiig could have saved liiiii from a felon’s death, 
who had been for years assistant to the famous, As it was, he went abroad disgraced, and died—no 
dictatorial, and^ perhaps slightly stupid, Orlando one knows where—in exile, a very Cain. His 
Blades, M.R.C.S., of Savile Row, than whom no father never would mention his name more, nor 
surgeon pouched more fec« or bullied more patients w’ould he hold any communication with him. 
in any consulting-room in all London. He had He never answered one of the incoherent letters 
saved a little money now, had Peter Bland, and which George wrote from abroad, protesting bis 
there be was in Alfringham village, with a limited innocence of the crime. “ Let Mm stand his 
but widening circle of houses whereat to call pro- trial! ” my lord said, and I never shall forget 
teSsionally, medical officer of the ITmon, and the voice in which the words were uttered. Yet 
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that sorrow bat brdte my brother’s heart. 
He had been so fond and proad of Marmaduke, 
the heii. And he had loved Qeoi^e too, more 
than he cared to own, when ho turned out the 
wretch he did. He has never been the same man 
since.’ 

‘Waait all circumstantial evidence against Mr 
Georg®! BevUle ?’ asked the doctor, drawing on his 
gloves. 

‘ AH—or nearly all—but terribly strong! ’ 
answered Mrs Stanhope. ‘The worst feature of 
all—so some said—was my unhappy nephew’s 
flight; but, bad lie remained, no rank or connec¬ 
tions could possibly have availed to save him from 
justice. I fear there can be no doubt that the 
hand that fired the fatal shot was his.' 

‘And his own death—abroad, 1 think, you said, 
Mrs Stanhope ?' inquired the doctor. ‘May I ask 
if tliat was proved '?' 

‘Not proved, as deaths, I believe, are proved 
in England,’ answered his fair patient; ‘ that is 
impossible, I suppose, in the Bush, or whatever 
tliey call the dregful place. But advertisements 
were inserted for years in all colonial papers, and 
inquiries made, official and private. There can be 
no doubt qf liis death. Poor wretcli! It was 
tlie happiest thing, after all—saved the disgrace to 

the family—so shocking if he- That is my 

brother’s bell, and lie has rung twice. I hope 
they are not neglecting him.—You will excuse me, 
doctor i Then, good-bye ! ’ 

LOST AND FOUND. 

SECOXD SERIES. 

Whek Jenny Lind was in Liverpool (her first 
appearance in the provinces), it was at a con¬ 
cert at the Philharmonic Hall. There was of 
course a dense crowd outside, and every place 
had been taken in the hall a long time before. 
The carriages had their appointed route of ingress 
and egress; but as it not unfrequently happens 
on these occasions, excellent as the arrange¬ 
ments appeared to be, there is some confusion, 
especially when people have to be impressed into 
the service as coachmen who are not thoroughly 
conversant with the streets. It was so in this 
case. The concert was over; but the carriages 
were not at the place appointed. Along with one 
of our parly, I went to try and find them, and to 
do 80 had to crush through the crowd, or rather go 
along with it. My friend .said: ‘I am kicking 
something along W’ith me.' There was no room to 
stoop and pick it up ; but when we got to where 
the crowd was less dense, he did so ; and the 
‘something’ proved to be the half of a very beau¬ 
tiful cameo bracelet which had broken at the 
hinge, but little the worse for the kicking. After 
finding the carriages, we returned to the vestibule; 
but after waiting some time, the carriages did not 
arrive, and again we went out. The crowd was 
not much reduced ; and in going through ft the 
same remark was made : ‘ I am kicking along 
something on my foot’ On getting through the 
crowd, the same gentleman picked up the remain¬ 
ing half of the bracelet, in no way injured except 
R. few scratches 1 Complying with the advertise¬ 


ment which appeared, the gentleman duly wastowd 
the bracelet to its owner. Though a jury of 
twelve men might say that this was impossible, 
this story is neveitheless true in ev^ par* 
ticular. * • 

From one of the parties involved, we haye the 
following. 

One Saturday in the year 1861, the paymaster’s 

clerk of the -th Lancers, then quartered in 

Aldershot, drew from the bank four hundred 
pounds in five-pound notes, for issue in sums of 
fifty pounds to each of the eight troops. The notes 
were new, and stamped with the name of the 
banker and date of issue. In ordinary cour^, the 
money would have been paid to the captmns of 
troops by the paymaster ; bnt the latter being on 
leave of absence, the payment was made by his 
clerk, the paymaster-sergeant, to each of the troop- 
sergeant majors. Seven had received their money, 
and the eighth not arriving, the clerk, after count¬ 
ing the remaining notes and finding them correct, 
put them in a small drawer, it.self not much larger 
than the notes, in an njiright desk 8tan<ling on a 
table at which he sat. Immediately he had done 
this, a defaulter—that is a man confined to barracks 
for some trifling otFence—was brought to the office 
to give it the weekly scrubbing out. After wait¬ 
ing a short time, tlie clerk left the office and went 
into the veranda to send the orderly in waiting 
for the troop-sergeant-major, to receive his money. 
He was not absent more than two minutes, and 
had left tlie man scrubbing. .Shortly after, when 
paying the money, the clerk found, to his con- 
.sternation, one of the notes was missing. The 
whole place—the unfortunate defaulter loudly pro- 
! testing his innocence—was at once searched; out 
I no note was found. This was a serious matter for 
! the clerk ; intrusted with unusual responsibility, 

; be had to all appearance failed in it. He must 
I replace the money at gnee, and he had hardly as 
many shillings ; how could he have, out of two 
shillings and ninopence a day? Fortunately a 
friend helped him out of that difficulty, and the 
mis.sing note was made good. 

Five years passed. Tlie regiment had arrived at 
Cahir from Dublin ; wLen unpacking the desk, the 
drawer before mentioned would not shut close. It 
was pulled out, when a small piece of ^ealing-wax 
and a piece of paper—the latter crumpled up 
between the back of the drawer and back of the 
I desk—were found. The paper was the long-lost note 
j with the name of tlie bank and date upon it. 
Full explanation, with a solatium inclosed for his 
injured feelings, was at once sent to the defaulter, 
who had amended his ways, and was then a 
sergeant, stationed at Waterford. 

A Scotch family—Mr and Mrs T-and their 

children—lived for some time in a retired part 
of Holland. Unlike a foreign household, they had 
furnished their old chfitean (juite in English taste, 
and were especially proud of their drawing-room, 
which was full of pretty nicknacks, the collection 
of many years’ wanderings. One day a Scotch 
lady arrived at their gates with a letter of intro¬ 
duction from a friend at home, and was received 
'With warm welcome, as English visitors were rare 
at the Chfitean de N-She brought with her 


being especially pleas' 
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a ladjr whose fiousee^ aoid-ctjiRlisb like silik <kea» 
proved she had but latd.y come from that esntre 
of the fashionable world, Paria The two little 
Scotch girls proved however, very shy compa* 
nioua for tha T—s— children, and kept deter- 
minately close to their mother’s skirts as she sat 
in the drawing-room. Nothing seemed to amuse 
them, till one of their young entertainers Jiaked 
leave to take down from the mantel-piece a set 
of little china frogs, seven in number, and gradu¬ 
ated in size, which had lately been brought from 
Ifresden. These really appeared to interest the 
little visitors, and they played with the china 
ornaments contentedly enough for the remainder 
of the afternoon until it was time to leave the 
chateau. After their departure, one of the seven 
frogs was missing, and only six could be replaced 

on the mantel-shelf; the T^- children, I am 

sorry to say, being quite convinced that the little 
Scotch girls had carried oil' number seven as a . 
memento to Edinburgh. j 

A year afttir, Mrs T- received a note and | 

parcel containing the missing ornament, which the | 
Scotch lady had just found on unpicking and 
t urning the flounces of her lilac silk Paris dress ! 
'riie frog was not in the least injured or cracked, 
though it had been for a year rattling at the 
bottom of tl»e skirt. And the set of mantel-piece 
ornaments was once again complete. 

A curious instance of the recovery of a lost 
ring inside a root i)f celery occurreil in Sweden. 

Airs B-in i)lanting celery in the garden in 

.spring, and while dibbling holes for the small 
I jdauts with her linger, unconsciously droj)ped her 
ring into one of the holes. A plant duly was 
I instjrtcd into the liole, and doubtless through the 
l.>st ring; and us the root grew, the ring must 
have become imbedded in its substance. The ring 
liad been given up for 1<-t until the following 
winter, when the mystery was cleared by the 
ring turning up amongst the soup at dinner in 
a portion of the celery root. 

CJhilclren occasionally lose themselves in mys¬ 
terious ways, as the following little anecdotes 
feliew. 

One day it was reported that little Roland, 

Airs AI-’s youngest child, a boy of three or | 

four years, was lost. He disappeared at about j 
fuur iu the afternoon. Search was made eVery- j 
where ; lioighbours were interviewed, ine-ssengers | 
sent all over the town, and at lu.st Ihe brook that i 
ran at the back of the house was dragged; but no I 
Roland was found. Six o’clock came, seven, and 
still no Roland. But young folks must have tea, 
and Airs AI—- with a heavy lieart went to prepare 
the meal. In and mrt of the pantry she moved, 
carrying bread, bntter, milk, &c,, and presently 
she went to replenish the sugar-bowl from the i 
barrel. Then;, last asleep, sugaroil over from top i 
to toe, was Roland! The little rogue had climbed 
into the barrel, covered himself over, eaten his 
fill, and peacefully gone to sleep while tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood was in great commotion about him. 

Aly mother one day lost one of her children, a 
child of two years, and after a long and anxious 
search found him in the kitchen closet, in a huge 
iron pot, fast asleep. He had been left in charge 
of a servant, who had fulfiUed her duties by taldng 
the child to the kitchen and then going off to 
•jjoeaip.—And a Mrs D-of BarringUm, after a 


siiffiilftr experienee, found hw c hild in a 

bread-trough, swe^Jy sleeping on the dough. The 
trough was a. very large one, used for nnxing 
bread foar the ehij^yard men, and when full eff 
dough usually stood on a low settle near the fir^, 
that the bread might rise the quicker. The child, 
ditring the absence of bis elders irom tbe kitchen, 
crept m and made himself comfortable.—But more 
amusing than this was the case of a lady who lost 
her baby, and after disturbing the whole com¬ 
munity, and crying herself nearly blind, found 
baby safe in the cradle, with clothes heaped in so 
disorderly a manner upon it as to have defied 
previous search! 

I was in the habit of calling at the workshop 
of a brass-founder to see him using his lathe, 

He told us that when an apprentice at Bristol a 
great many years previously, he had put a penny 
on a chock in tbe lathe and had hollowed it out. 
Into this he had inserted a halfpenny, and into 
the halfpenny he had turned a fartliing. The 
whole had been so neatly done that unless closely 
inspected it would seem to be a solid penny. He 
retained it for a few months, and then, to his great 
regret, had paid it away by mistake. 1 called at 
his shop a I'ew days after he had related the old 
story, and tlie first thing he said was : * I have found 
! my penny sir! ’ It apjiears he had been with a 
cart for some castings, and had received the penny 
among some change at the toll-bar. He shewed 
it to me ; and it fully answered his description as 
to being most beautifully finished ; and he assured 
me that he recognised it as being the actual penny 
lust twenty years before, and two hundred miles 
from the toll-bar at which it again came into his 
possession. 

Aly father was a farmer in East Lothian for 
many years. lie had an old watch, by which he 
set great store. One day while sniierintending the 
harvest operations he lost this watch. An instant 
search was made all over the field ; but it could 
not ho found. Miiny Irish labourers were busy 
cutting the corn; they were all examined, but still 
no cine could be found to the lost chronometer. 
One day ten years after, as ray father was stand¬ 
ing in the same field watching the sowing of some 
wheat, he observed something extraordinary lying 
among the newly ploughed earth. It was the old 
gold watch, looking rather dirty; hut there it had 
remained while one crop after another had been 
sown and reaped; and singular to relate, though 
your readers may be incredulous, the glass was 
not even cracked! 

Though not coming strictly within the category 
of accidentally lost articles, the following story is 
worth relating : Some years before the outbreak 

of the civil war in America, Dr AI- occupied 

the position of Grand-master of the Alasonic 
Order in South Carolina. AVbilst presiding in 
that capacity, he was pre.sented with a handsome 
gold snuff-box with a suitoble inscription by bis 
bretlireu of the Grand Lodge of Louisiana. At 
that time he was iu good circumstances ; but the 
disasters of war bore heavily on him, as they 
did on the residents of all tlie Southern cities. 
Residing in Ciiarleston, he saw his property, the 
accumulation of yeui-s of industry, rapidly diminish. 
His large heart would not permit liim to look on 
the misery of others without extending a helping 
hand, and* many a Union prisoner had his su&r* 
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ings relieved through hie iastiumentality. Little 
by little he was compelled to part with his house¬ 
hold goods, unial the last sacrifice, the 

valued snuff-box, was soia, to procure necessaries 
for his family. 

At the close of the war, a ruined man, he visited 
New York. His sterling qualities and great 
sacrifices had endeared him to all, but more 
especially to his masonic brethren, who gave him 
a reception at the Academy of Music in that city. 
The worthy doctor told us of the want, destitution, 
and misery of the Charleston people, but never 
once adverted to his own efforts in their behalf. 
On closing his remark."?, a member of the recep¬ 
tion committee narrated some of Brother if-’s 

sacrifices in the alleviation of sufiering, and then 
requesting him to rise, presented the identicM 
snuff-box which years before he had so painfully 
parted with. The recipient was too much affected 
to speak, and stood Avith tears in his eyes, while 
the donor related how it had been offered for 
sale in an obscure jeweller’s shop in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, recognised, from the inscription, by 
a member of the masonic order, who immediately 
secured its purchase, and had kept it for the 
crowning act of the reception. 

‘ At the time of the Indian Mutiny many years 
ago, a cousin of mine was in India, and was among 
many others massacred at Cawnpore. Her name 

was Christian W-; and I had a ring made in 

memoiy of her death, with the words Christian j 

W- , Cawnpore, and the date engraved uj;)on I 

the inside. I had not had the ring more than { 
eix months when one summer evening, w’alking in 
the garden, I suddenly mksed it from my finger. 

I immediately made every one search for it. I 
offered my coachman a reward of five pounds if 
he could find it; but of no avail. Nothing could 
be more carefully searched than my garden wa.s ;; 
but at length we gave the ring u}) as lo-.!. j 
Years rolled by. I left the jdacc, and another 1 
rector came to the house. In 187G, the sou 
of the lady in whose memory the ring was ' 
made, came home from India. He had b“cn 1 
brought up by me; and he wished to see tin- i 
old house again, and constantly talked of going , 
into Suffolk, to see liow everything looked' 
after seventeen years’ absence. He did not go 
however, until the October of 1877. The present- 
rector received bijii very kindly, and while ' 
shewing him round the garden,” he .said; “ It i 
is ratfer a curious thing, but about a year 
ago, my ganlener was digging in this place, and 
he found among the soda a ring, wdiidi though 
the enamel was worn off, had still all the stones - 
which were diamonds—in except one, and there 
was some engraving at the back, which I made ' 
out to be Christian W— -, Cawnpore. Tlio cir¬ 
cumstance of your name being the same, reminded 
me of its being found. Can you recollect any ' 
ring being lost ?” My nephew said he did not, but, 
he would tell me; and as my husband liad built i 
the house, and no one else had occupied it until! 
the jiresent rector, I should most probably know | 
something about it. My nephew hastened to inform | 
me; and 1 of course remembered the ring I had 
lost so long ago. I wrote to the clergyman, and 
he told me that the gardener who found it liad 
mven the ring to his sister, a lady’s maid ifi 
Lemdon, whose address he gave. On communi¬ 


cating with her, I fonad «he wm wiiling to let 
me have it back on condition I paid her for the 
new enamel she had put on the rinc, the other 
being all corroded away. I willingly Mve the 
money, and have now got the YingjJacku It is 
a pretty ring, and wreathed with diamonds and 
enamel. It is the more curious from the fact, that 
I if my nephew had not gone down to Suffolk when 
he did, he could not have gone at all, as after he 
came home he was very ill, and moreover had 
to return to India sooner than he expected. The 
rector would never have told mo of the ring, as 
he did not connect the name with mine at all; 
and so I should have altogether lost it,’ 

*A friend of mine regained a locket under curious 
circmu'^tances. She was travelling in Australia, 
and W.I.S walking in Midbourne one <lay, when a 
friend with her inquired whether she had a locket 
on when she came out. Mrs Dunn replied that 
she had ; and putting her baud to her throat, 
mi.«sed it. She retraced her steps .anti searched 
carefully; but nn trace could she find. She also 
advertised the loss and offered a handsome reward ; 
but it was no use, and she r<*turned to England 
soon after. She happened to have occa-sion to go> 
to Southampton, and while walking out, saw in a 
shop window a locket the f.ic-simile of the one 
she lost. She entered the shop, and asked to 
look at it closer, ami inquired if it opened. The 
woman said it <lid not. But Mrs Dunn pressed a 
spring, ami there was the face of a son she had 
lost, and in whose* memory she had the locket 
made. Upon her claiming it, the woman said that 
a soldier’s wife just come from Australia ha<l sold 
it to her, saying she had picked it uj> in Mel¬ 
bourne streets. Mrs Dunn recovered the locket 
for a small consideration.’ 

One evening Mr and Mrs A-loft their house 

ill the neighiionrhood of Dublin to dine with a 
friem!. The diistauce being short, they went on 
foot. Tlic night w’as wet and stormy, and when 
neaiing the house of their friend, the lady sud¬ 
denly discovered she was minus a valuable ear- 
jewel of Indian W’Oikmau&hip. Looking on this 
lo-is as irrecoverable, Ihe lady returned tu her 
liome. Tlie loss was keenly fell, not so much 
I’lom the intrinsic v.ilue, ulthongh this was great 
indeed, as from the fact that the appendages were 
the giit of an old friend. 

It was useles', to utlempt a .search, such was the 
inclemency of the night; but it was decided to 

try what could be dune at d.iybreuk. Mr A- 

accordingly set out on what he con.-iilered u need¬ 
less enaiid. Passing over, as m‘ar as i»os.-jible, 
the same ground as that tra\'ert>ed the previous 
evening, with Ids e_i(.s attentively fi.xcd on the 
ground, he was .startled by the voice of a man 
imiuiriiig if he had ob.scrved a dog, W’hich had 
also been lu.sL the preceding night. Replying in 
the neg.itive, he at the same time observed the 
object of his .search lying uninjured a few yards 
from him clo.,e to the kerb-stone on the roadway. 
It was in such a position that many vehicles ami 
pedestrians must have passed over the spot. 

A enrious instance of the recovery of lo.st 
iwopcrty happened in the parish of Heacroft, and 
was recorded in the NeuKostU (Jkronick at the 
time. ‘ In June 1870, two Jews hawking from 
door to door, called at the house of a Mrs Burrell, 
and while ker back was turned stole a gold watclT* 
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a»d guard out of the room. Xt was the work of myadf now, my childish awe when 
a moment; and when she found out her loss a the forha that served the great Emperor and his 
vigilant search was made. The men were chased, staff. 

and found by the police at the Ik^ford Hotel, take this opportunity of thanking those 

'T coirespondents who We so kindly furn4ed m 
tried at the Town Hall, hut discharged m the the foregoing narratives, and of assuring 

absence of snfficieiit evidence to convict One those whose Narratives are omitted, that spaci 
Sunday morning m 1877, as Mr Carter, farmer, precludes us from adding theirs—at anyrate in 
and Mr W. Limey were walking in a field looking the meantime._ Ed, I 

n^. ai\9V\t% /k/V«<iTl» a{ MAAV* A /«a4'A 4^A<M '■ 


TIME. 


IN TWO CHAUTEUS,—CHAPTER L 


a moment; and when she found out her loss a 
vigilant search was made. The men were chased, 
and found by the police at the Bredfori Hotel, 
but none of the* lost property. The men were 
tried at the Town Hall, Wt discharged in the 
absence of snfficieiit evidence to convict One 
Sunday morning in 1877, as Mr Carter, farmer, 
and Mr W. Liuley were walking in a field looking 
at some cows, they stood talking near a gate for 

some time. Seeing something glitter in the hedge- afPTfpntT txt 'rTurw 

bottom, they took it up, when it turned out to be ^ STITCH IN TIME. 

Mrs Burrell’s watch. It had evidently lain there in two chapters.—chapter L 

f.>r «,ven It i. .uppost-d th.it tho m.i, j. ^ f j 

alraid of being caught, hid the watch and forgot r i i 

all about the place. Mrs Burrell, naturally much worthy of being instilled into the mmc 

gratified at tlie recovery of her watch, made the of than the value of energy and dec 

finders a handsome present.’ sion, especially iu matters of business. It : 

seldom that a man has made his way froi 
With the following stor}', we sliall conclude our poverty to wealth, or risen to great eminence 
series of strange losses and recoveries : without those qualities ; while the brief story w 

J )uring the I’oace of Amiens, my grandfather, an about to relate will go far to prove that evei 
Irish gentleman of fortune and positiou-rnarried it s„,retimes necessary to exei 

to a H-ench lady whose a.mly w,.ro devot<‘d j j,; ^ 5 ,i ^ ttia 

loyalists- -was reading in runs. On war being . t -i •. i i f ” ^ , 

declared, he lle.l with his wife and child, a little t^^ey were exhibited by the hero of our tab 
girl of three yeans ohl. They were .accompanied in should say no man ever exhibited them ; am 
their flight by a large number of English .and strange, perhaps imnrobable as the reader ma; 
Irish, amongst whom were some personal friends, deem the chief incidents of this story to be, w 
’■J’hev .-topped at an holed in a provincial town ; assure him that they are true, and moreover, tha 
but they found the hotel so full of fugitives like the principal actor in them is alive and well a 
themselves that it was imjiosMiile to procure this day; which last remark will furnish a suffi 
accommodation for all. A hurried meal was served ; cieut reason lor our not rising real names of per- 
but no fork-, could be bail, when it occurred to my tons, places, or institutions, which under othci 
grandfather that he hud two dr/.en silver forks circumstances wo should certainly give, 
iu hib vuli-e. These he at once jiroduced, for the ^int many years ago there was—as there has 
ns(i of his own jiarty. Before the repast was lately been again—a good deal of distrust md 
linidied a sinideii panic arose, when it bccauic a agitation iu commercial circles, chiefly arising 
c:i.se of .‘'■aaiv !/«<■ peu/, and in the general eoiifuoion from some very heavy failures. One gigantic 
the fork-, weie forgotten. ..oellbrtwas made to tinn liad fallen, and brought many others down 
recover them, deeming it ftseless, not even know- in its tumble. The alarm naturally felt at this 
ing the name of the hotel. 1 often heard my grand- spread ; and the rumours which always attend, 
mother Kiv her terror was so great that she never and olteu cause, a panic, spread also, so that 
clearly uiHki-t..od how phe reached home. In scarcely any undertaking, however well estab- 
time the lorks wiuc furgotieii, or only remembered lislied and solvent, entirely escaped doubt uuJ 
a- an incident when recounting tho adventures of suspicion. Wc do not propose to enter upon the 
tlie ili'dit from Paris. history of any commercial jiauic, or even to sketch 

More than twenty yeats liad elapsed, when niy one; but every reader c.m remember, and what is 
grandfather was i-urpriseil at receiving a parcel woiftc, will see again, the deliberate and organised 
from Frapee. On opming it be, louiul the, elfoits to ‘wrcik’ really solvent houses, for the 
Iwemy-four forks, and a letter from the hotel- benetit of sellish and unscrupulous speculators ; 
kcep' T, saying that for twenty years he had been and how not only ciubarraftSed and weak houses 
qnc.btioiung every English person wlio stopped at went down in the crash, but hou.ses which—had 
his hotel, hoping to got some cine by which he time and fair-play been given them -were in fair 
could find tin* owner, hut in vain ; until a few working condition. 

days before, when an Irish gontleinan jmt up at Alter this preface, short as it has been, the 
the hotel who was able to give the name and reader will quite understand liow nieii who had 
addre,ss. He had heard tlio story from my grand- reali.sed by years of toil, often of exile and danger, 
father’s own lips, 'J'he letter wound up by saying anything like a competence, felt very uneasy as 
that it might enhance the value of the forks to to their inve.stments, no in.ilter how good they 
know that Napoleon I, had used them twice at had hitherto proved; and Mr Caleb Burton, who 
dinner, once while. First Consul, and again in the had settled comlbrtablv down iu the vicinity of 


Every one will own that there are few lessons 
more worthy of being instilled into the minds 
of youth than the value of energy and deci¬ 
sion, especially iu matters of business. It is 
seldom that a man has made his way from 
poverty to wealth, or risen to great eminence, 
without those (lualities ; while the brief story we 
are about to relate will go far to prove that even 
to hold his own, it is sometimes necessary to exert 
them in a high degree. In a higher degree than 
they were exhibited by the hero of our tale, 
wc should say no man ever exhibited them ; and 
strange, perhaps improbable as the reader may 
deem the chief incidents of this story to be, we 
assure him that they are true, and moreover, that 
the jiriucipal actor in them is alive and well at 
this day; which last remark will furnish a suffi¬ 
cient reason for our not u«ing real names of per¬ 
sons, places, or institutions, which under other 
circumstances wo slmuld certainly give. 

Not many years ago there was—as there has 
lately been again—a good deal of distrust and 
agitation iu commercial circles, chiefly arising 
from some very heavy failures. One gigantic 
firm liad fallen, and brought many others down 
in its tumble. The alarm naturally felt at this 
spread; and the rumours which always attend, 
and often cause, a panic, spread also, so that 
scarcely any underiaking, however well estab¬ 
lished and solvent, entirely Escaped doubt uud 
suspicion. Wc do not propose to enter upon the 
history of any coiuinereial jiauic, or even to sketch 
one ; but every reader (xm remember, and what is 
woiftc, will see again, the deliberate and organised 
elfoits to ‘ wrei k ’ really solvent house.s, for the 
benefit of selli-.h and unscrupulous speculators ; 
and how not only i-iubarrassed and weak houses 
went down in the crash, but homses which—had 
time and fair-play been given them -were in fair 
working condition. 

After this preface, short as it has been, the 
reader will quite understand liow men who had 


height of his brilliant career, when ai' Euqieror 
he came with his staff, on their way to take the 
field on the eve of one of liis great battles, and 
stopped at the hotel for refreshment. Not the least 
curious incident in the story is that the forks were 


to their inve.stnients, no iiudtcr how good they 
had hitherto proved ; and Mr Caleb Burton, who 
had settled comfortably down iu the vicinity of 
London, after many years' labour in a distant 
colony, felt us uneasy' as the rest He was a 
tolerably rich man, and was considerably past his 
prime ; yet having marriod late iu life, ho saw a 
young family growing up around him, which 


curious inciuenc in me siory 18 uiai xne lorKs were young lauiuy growing uij iiiuuuu. mm, nmeu, 
restored just in time to be presented as a wedding- became more expensive every'day. A small por- 
gift by her father to my mother, tho little girl of tion of his fortune was invested m England j but 
three years who accompanied him in his flight th« bulk wax, and had been lor some years, in- 
*1 can well remember, though a grandmother vested on deposit, at pretty high interest, in the 
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Gulf of Catjwntam and Northern Australia Bank, 
VRhich was in. high rapute among all the colonists 
from that part of the continent, and which did 
more busiaesw at its London office than almost 
any of tiie. ecdoiiial banks. He had been induced 
toleaire hit money in the colony from the fact of 
with most of the directors; 
manager at the chief establishment, 
Golf o;f Carpentaria, Ered Bookman by 
hiwi been an old ‘chum’ when Mr Barton 
was h digger, and was believed to be, and truly 
80, one 0 ? the most honourable and straight¬ 
forward of men. So Mr Barton felt as secure 
as a njan could feel—at first. But while a poor 
man may sleep soundly amid the crash of bank^ 
discount offices, and great mercantile firms, it 
is nigh upon impossible for a rich man to do so; 
and the day soon came when the toppling over 
of first one great 'house, and then another, whoso 
names had hitherto stood almost as types of | 
soundness, alarmed even him, and he could not j 
refrain from paying daily visits to London, and j 
haunting certain localities well known to all | 
interested in financial transactions, and where— i 
amidst a thousand false report^ it must be ad-1 
mitted—the first whisper of coming disaster would j 
be sure to circulate. j 

Like a good husband, he had tried to conceal i 
his uneasiness from Mrs Burton ; hut on her part, ■ 
like a good wife, she was not to be so deceived ; 
and w’hen once his preoccupied manner and occa-1 
sionally wandering replies had attracted attimtion, i 
the revelation of his anxiety soon followed, and : 
she grew more anxious than himself. With a' 
mother’s anxiety, she trembled for the fate of j 
Master Caleb and Mias Amelia, with three or four j 
other young ladies aud gentlemen who.se cots j 
she was -wont to visits and whose foreheads she j 
was wont to kiss every night of her life. So her | 
alarm reacted upon her husband, and made him I 
incomparably more sensitive than before. ! 

All this however, took but a few days in its ! 
growth ; for nothing is so swdft as the chatiges and j 
fears of a commercial panic; and ten days had j 
hardly passed since the fall of the aforesaid great j 
house, before Mr Burton commenced his visits to i 
London. He was in the habit of taking his lunch I 
at a partictilar tavern wdiere foreign and colonial j 
merchants greatly congregate, and here he saw j 
many persons who were known to him in the days j 
when he lived in the City. With these he often j 
spoke, sometimes of the old times, but more fre¬ 
quently of the new. One day a man entered the 
coffee-roOm and looked round as though in search 
of some one. Mr Burton had occasionally seen and 
spoken to this man in his visits to the tavern. He 
was not very intimate with him ; for his recollec¬ 
tion of the man was not altogether favourable ; he 
had Wn engaged in some very doubtful transac¬ 
tions in the colony, and had moreover borrowed ; 
money of Burton under some specious pretence, 1 
which turned ont to be wholly false; and not one 
penny of this had he repaid. Mr Burton was just sit- { 
ting down to lunch when he caught the eye of this j 
individual, who was somewhat shinier, not to say | 
greasier in his bat and clothes than the majority i 
of the guests ; and be looked round with so wist- j 
ful an air that, moved by an impulse for which 
he could hardly account, Mr Burton beckoned 
him to his table and invited him to join hifti 
at lunch. He was sorry lor it the momept 


he had spoken ; but the Cajitaiu—he was called 
the ‘Captain’ from having once owned a coasting 
vessel—gave him no time to change hie inindL 
He accepted the invitation with the greatest alac¬ 
rity; and although his appetite wa% clearly of 
the keenest, strove to make himself agreeable by 
communicating all the eoandal with which •the 
very atmowhere was charged, and in which he 
revelled. This he fortified and eked out mth such 
mysterious winks and node, tbt* half of what he 
said was uninteUigible to his hearer. 

At last the meal was finished; and the C^taio, 
draining the last drop from a tumbler of cold 
brandy-and-water which he had ordered as part 
of the lunch to which ho was invited, shook his 
entertainer by the hand as the latter rose, «md 
referring for the first time to past transactions, 
declared he was the best-hearted and most foray¬ 
ing party he kirew, and that some day he would 
do him a good turn. Burton rather abruptly 
thanked him, and cut short his gratitude by turn¬ 
ing away; and hod moved a pace or two tlirough 
the crowded room on his road to the door, when 
he lieard his name pronounced, aud looking round, 
saw the Captain beckoning to him. Very much 
annoyed at this, he merely waved his hand, and 
would have continued his retreat; but that the 
otlier beckoned bim again with so earnest a 
look, that Mr Burton involuntarily went towards 
him. 

‘Mr Burton, one word with you,’ said the 
Captain; he hooked his Huger in the button¬ 
hole of the other’s coat us ho spoke. ‘Just one 
word.’ Although it was but one word be Avanleil 
to say, he seemed to have a great deal of dilh- 
culty in giving utterance to it; at last he said, 
dropping his voice to a winsper fur more inyo- 
terious than any which had preceded it; ‘ Me(;t 
me here in two hours’ time. Mind! I am in 
earnest.’ He released his hold as he spoke, aud 
putting his forefinger *10 his lip as a sign of 
secrecy and caution—which Wiis utterly needle.ss, 
as he had communicated nothing—turned away, 
and was lost in the throng. 

Mr Barton smiled at the man's maudlin impres- 
sivene.ss, as he deemed it. ari.sing, as he wuppos(.*d, 
from the tumbler of bramJy-aiid-watei-, and decided 
on dismissing him and his uppoiutmeut from his 
mind. He went about for another liour, meeting 
more of his acquaintance, each iresli one having 
something more gloomy to say tliau the last. 
Atfairs really seemed to be growing worse, aud 
even those who had been hopeful before, seemed 
to have lost heart now. So it was in a thought¬ 
ful mood he left to go to the terminus of his 
railway, and on his way he glanced down the 
narrow passage which led to the tavern where he 
had lunched an hour before. The recollection of 
the queer manner of the Captain came strongly 
upon him as he passed, and in his excited state it 
came back with a weight and force which he could 
not help feeling strongly, wliile yet he thought it 
ridiculous to do sa Witli every step he lool^ the 
influence grew stronger, until with a ‘Pshaw!’ of 
contempt at hk wesikness, ho positively turned 
back, mxd resolved to keep the appointment, even 
though he was confident the Captain must have 
I'orgolten, all about it, and indeed was now 
probably sleeping otf his unusually hearty meal 
in the parlour of some less pretentious tavern. 
He felt this, yet he could not help returning,* 
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because there might' be floiaeUiiag at the bottom 
of the Captain’s mystery, and he might really 
keep his appointment. So, as just said, he turned 
back, dissatished'though he was with himself, 
and inclined at‘every step to face round and 
hurry to the railway station. However, he reached 
the ^vcra, and entered the coffee-room^ which was 
now nearly deserted. A oonple of City clerks, 
who were probably working overtime, were dining 
in one comer, and » couple of waiters were gossip¬ 
ping in another; bed for these the place was 
empty. 

Taking np a newspaper, Mr Burton whiled away 
the time as best he might; he had made up his 
mind to wait ten minutes beyond the completion 
of the two hours, and no more; and as the hand 
of the coffee-room clock slowly approached the 
point, he felt glad to think how little chance 
there was of the shabby Captain’s appearance. 
The hand entered the last five minutes; Mr 
Burton laid down his paper with a sigh of 
relief; but as he did so, the door creaked, the 
greasy hat, followed by the somewhat soddened 


wrong with the Gulf—as the bank was familiarly 
termed—or any other bank, such men would be 
the first to know of it. How such men know, is 
os great a mystery to us as it was to Mr Burton. 
But somdhow they contrive to make money out eff 
the wreck and rum. In vain he tried to pooh-pooh 
the half-intelligible ntterancoi of the Captain; and 
as he slowly retraced his steps to the terminus, 
tried to p^nmade hhiuieif ^t nehad been listen¬ 
ing but to the senralem marindmng of a tWe 
p^s drankezL mm. And tbe ^kiptasa was not 
senseless—Bnrton fedt tkkt.;; la^oxstmted orpatriy 
so, he might he ; and it was mm riiat he w seen 
entirely sober; but there was a meaning in his 
husky voice, and a warning even in the unstea^ 
glance of his ey% which effectually prevented Mr 
Burton from despising his mysterious hints. 

On his arrival at his house he, very sensibly, 
told his wife all that had occunred ; and she, who 
very well remembered the disreputaUe but crafty 
old Captain in by-gone years, was fully as muen 
alarmed as her husband. But what wm to he 
done i It was very well to admit that there was 


visage of the Captain, was thrust in ; a glance i danger ahead ; but how were they to avert it 1 
round the room shewed that Mr Burton was j Judging from what they had already seen, the 
there; and shutting the door behind him as j papers of the next day might contain the news of 
carefully and cautiously as though he were Guy ! the total collapse of the trusted bank, and four- 
Fawkes, or a melodramatic bandit, he approached j fifths of all that Burton owned in the world might 
the ex-colonial merchant almost on tiptoe. j in an instant be swept away. His investment, it 

It was not difficult to see that tlie Captain liad j must be remembered, was in the chief office, in 


been drinking a little more—possibly a good deal 
more, for lie was well seasoned in that respect; 
for even if his bleared eye had not told as much. 


the Australian continent; and he could not with¬ 
draw it in London, excepting after a delay which 
of course would be utterly fatal, if any disaster 


his husky voice would have been sufficient. Ex-1 really did threaten the bank. 


cecdingly impressive Avas, or was meant to be, bis 
hoarse Avhisper as be said : ‘All right! Mr Burton. 
I’m agoing to clear off old debts now; for I am 
a man who never forgets a benefit or loses sight of 
a friend. Come out for a m ment.’ lie wrung Mr 
Burton’.s hand as he spoke willi a warmth which 
tile latter could very well liave excused, and then 
led the way from the room he had but just so aire- 
fullv entered 


But Burton was a man of decision and energy, 
otherwise this tale would not have been written ; 
and after a disturbed and almost sleepless night, 
he rose with a settled resolution in his mind. He 
rose early, and after a show of eating his break- 
iast, left for London in such good time that he 
Avas there by eight o’clock. His first proceeding 
I was to obtain a shipping list By this he found 
I that the mail left for Australia that evening, 


The court in wliicli the tavern Avas situated had ; and that a private steamer left the docks that very 


one or two blind nooks in it, leading nowhere 
and the Captain druAving Mr Burton into one of 
these, glanced warily around, and then dropping 
hi.s voice to a still hoarser and .still more impres-1 
sive Avhisper—quite audible, liowever, for his j 
breath came hot on the side of his hearer's face- 


Avithin three hours—also for Australia. 
His mind was at once made up. It is true that 
the time Avas excessively short for what he pro¬ 
posed to do; but he was not in a mood to be 
daunted by a little. A telegram told his Avife of 
, his intended departure—he had partly prepared 
said : ‘You .are in Avith the Gulf of Carpentaria and j her for this before leaving. He then hurried to 


NorHiem Australia Bank—are you not ?’ 

‘I am,’ returned Burton, who shuddered at 
llie question, in spite of Iris contempt for the 
flpe.aker. 

‘ Then get out, if you can !' hoarsely continued 
the other, ‘ They are bloAvn on. They atUI be 
up a tree in two days from this.—Don’t a.sk me any 
more; but if I OAVe you .any trifio of money, I have 

S lid you now. Observe! They. Are. BIoavu.’ 

e pronounced these la.st three Avords as we have 
given them, its if each word were a sentence, and ! splendid sea-boat, aud sure to beat) the mail by at 
he accompanied them with three distinct taps of j the very least—the clerk Avas emphatic on this 

his forefinger upon his reddened nose. And with i point_at the ve-ry least from a Aveek to ten days. 

that lie hurried off, leaving hlr Burton at once | To an old colonist, half au hour in an outfitter’s 


his London bank, and drew out nearly tlie Avhole 
ol' his balance, and while doing this, he heard 
some muttered conversation among the strangers 
Avoiting at the counter ; Avhich proA'^ed tlmt others 
besides himself suspected the .soundness of the 
Gulf Bank. In a few minutes’ time lie had paid 
for his passage by the ('erbirm^, and AV'as pleased to 
hear the clerk who took his money say—altliough. 
he knew AA’ell enough it was a mere matter of 
that she Avas a remarkably fast vessel, a 


course- 


astonished and alarmed. 

He understood enough of the Captain’s habits to 


was quite enough to 
required; aud, when 


supply him Ajrith all he 
shortly before nooa he 


know that his associates Avere of a very crafty and I stepped upon the gangway leading to the Cer&«ru«, 
dangerous class ; that like other birds of "pey, j no one would have siqiposed that three or four 
tiiey had the keenest possible scent for- a moribund hburs before be had not dreamed of the existence 
*caicas8, and that if there really were* anything j of such a vesaeL 
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The captain of the 0«ri>mt8—which splendid sea- 
hoat had her 8t«»m up and her decks pretty 
nearly cleared of idlers hy the time Mr Barton 
arrived—was rather surprised at this unexpected 
accession to his list of passengers, which by the 
way was but a scanty one, the inimediate sailing 
of the maibboat effectually checking anything like 
a plethora. There was something in the look 
ana manner of the new-comer however, which 
impressed the skipper, and he inwardly decided 
that he should be very friendly with the latest 
arrival In coming to this conclusion he was a 
truer prophet than he at all suspected. 

The mail herself could not have been more 
punctual in starting than was the Cerherm. The j 
noonday sun was shining brilliantly on a beauti- ; 
fully calm and tranquil day in spring when she 
cast loose from her moorings ; her great engines | 
began to beat and throb; and in live minutes [ 
more her few passengers were gazing over her [ 
stem at the receding quay which they had just | 
left, and the faces of those who still stood there, i 
waving their caps and handkerchiefs, were indis- ! 
tinct and blurred. All that day and all that night ! 
she made steady way; the next morning dawned 
hriUiaiitly; the good ship was well into the English ! 
Channel; and on the day following, the great 
Atlantic would he fairly beneath her keel Mr . 
Burton felt as he sat at breakfast that his voyage , 
bad begun auspiciously ; but the next instant came 
the damping thought that the mail-boat had also , 
started under favourable auspices, and be reraem- ^ 
bered too that let her auspices be ftivourable or , 
not, she was bound under a penalty to make the i 
voyage in a fixed number of days. He w'as suffi-: 
ciently versed in nautical matters, and especially | 
Bteani nautical matters, to know that althougii' 
they were making very fair progress, they were , 
by no means doing their utmost, nor indeed w.os ' 
it likely that they would press on with any extra-; 
ordinary energy, as there was no need for the ' 
vessel to arrive by any given day at the Gulf. , 
Although this might have been said of the ship i 
and her passengers generally, it by no means • 
applied to Mr Barton, who keeping bis eye on 
the captain, when for the first time he saw the \ 
latter enter his little sanctum on the deck, boldly ; 
followed him. The captain turned with a some- ^ 
what surprised air, and said ‘Yes, sir?’ as! 
though Mr Burton had spoken, and clearly i 
intended to ask ‘ What next ?’ | 

Burton quietly closed the door after him, and | 
could not nelp smiling as he did so, for he felt i 
that this proceeding must strike the skipper much | 
as the cautious closing of the tavern door by ! 
the other Captain had struck him. However, lie ; 
said: ‘Can you spare me three minutes. Captain j 
Bowman 1 ’ i 

* Certainly, sir; I am at your service,’ rc]»lied ; 
the commander; but as he spoke, a slight cloud ! 
came over his bronzed face and altered its hearty ■ 
expression, for he thought, even when he made his j 
civil reply—‘Now, what’s up? Are you some 1 
precious forger or swindler who is going to conlide ' 
in me 1 Or are you a detective, w'ho thinks there ; 
is some one on board whom he mast arrest V ! 

‘ Don’t think that there is any great trouble to 
you in my application,’ said Barton, smiling again, 
for be partly divined the other’s thoughts ; ‘ yet 
I want you to do me a favour—a very great 
favour, captaiiu’ 


The skipper looked an rinterrogation; an^ 
Burton went on: ‘ Can your boat, doing heir 
best, with her half-a-day’s start, beat the mail?* 

‘ She could perhaps,’ returned Hhe seaman, with 
an emphasis which implied that She vias not very 
likely to try. 

‘ I daresay,’ pursued Burton, * that to do so will 
give you some trouble, more w'ork, and perhaps 
incur some extra expense for fuel and the like?’ 

‘ It would,’ said the captain briefly. 

‘ And cause (more work to others also, I sup¬ 
pose r continued Burton. 

‘It would,’ again answered the skipper. ‘The 
engineer would grumble more than a little, for 
wc have not enough stokers for a voyage at full 
speed,’ 

‘ Have you sufficient coal ?’ asked Burton. 

‘ Why—yes, perhaps we have,’ was the reply; 
but there was an increasing dryness in Captain 
Bowman’s tone which seemed to imply that he 
had had almost enough of the conversation. 

Burton saw this, and went straight to the point. 

‘ Captain Bowman,’he said, ‘I have the most press¬ 
ing of reasons for wishing to arrive at the Gulf 
before the iriuil My only chance w’as to come by 
you: and I now ask you to get every knot out of 
the CtrluriLi that canvas and steam can compass, 
and, to be point-blank with you, let me say it 
.shall be at niy ex]>en.se. 1 will pay, beforehand 
if you choose to estimate it, for every pound of 
extra coal you burn, so your employers shall not 
lose. 1 will, with your permission, pay your 
engineers duuhb' wages for the trip ; and if you 
will accept it, 1 shall be glad to hand you this 
bjink-note for one hnndrod pounds.’ With dra¬ 
matic effect, he drew the note from his waistcoat 
pocket Jis he spoke, and offered it to the captain. 

The sailor quite staggered back in ids surprise, 
and gasped out ; ‘ Why—what—what is the 
reason i ’ 

‘The reason,’ interrupted Barton, ‘is simply 
that it is well worth my while, having great 
financial interests at stake, to spend three or four 
hundred pounds in beating the mail It can do you 
no harm to comply with my rc(iue.st. No one will 
suffer; your jjassenger.-. will all be pleased ; the 
money shall be paid whether you win tlie race or 
not, which is only fair, a.s tiie work will have been 
done in any case. Now, ca])t,’in, I knt>\y you are 
a good-hearted fellow ; you can confer a great 
benefit on me and mine by obliging me, and some¬ 
thing tells me you will hedp me if you can.’ 

‘ 17011,’ said the skipjter, after a moment's hesi¬ 
tation, ‘ 1 will lt’.s a bargain. 1 will take your 
monej^, because 1 shall have earned it. I should 
advise you to speak to the first-officer, Mr 
Keeler; he is a poor man with a large family, 
so he won’t object; and to Mr Nutt, the cliief- 
engincer. Make your own terms with them, and 
they will manage the rest. I think we shall get 
in before the mail, for the Cerherm is the best of 
our line; while the Maelstrom, which is luckily 
running this trip, is the smallest and slowest of 
the mail-service. Not but what,’ he added warn- 
ingly, ‘ they arc all very fast, and we shall have 
to work very hard to beat her by as many hours 
as we started before her.’ 

Mr Burton thanked the captain, and acting 
upon his advice, sought the first-officer ana 
the engineer. With them he hod no difficulty ; 
the prospect of double pay for the whole of the * 
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OTS. 


voyage wae euffieieni to inducse them to undertake defeating the motion. Or it may be moved that 
any amount of work. The working-engineem the debate (not the House) be adjourned ; and this 
were equally ready; and within two hours of his to like manner is made the subject of division, 
conversation witk the skipper, the Cerberus was involving the consumption of a large measure of 
making a (jpuple of knots additional per hour; valuable public time. If two members choose to 
which was equal, as Mr Burton kept repeating to play this game in partnership, one moving the 
himself, to several hundred miles per week. adjournment of the House and the other the 

How earnestly he wished that the crank-shaft adjournment of the debate, the check to the 
of the mail would break, her screw get out of progress of business is really serious. It is found 
order, or some casualt}', not fatal, but retarding, a difficult thing to stop this mode of procedure 
w'ould happen to their dreaded pursuer; that is, without infringing on the individual liberty of 
if she were still the pursuer, and had not .already members in freedom of debate. The method of 
got ahead of them. It never seemed possible, in interruption by counting the House is foimded on 
all his speculations, tliat any such accidents could the rule that forty members must be present to 
happen to kis vessel; she was of course to run form a quorum, if at any time during a sitting 
an unchecked and uncbeckered voyage ; and so of the House (except when in committee) a member 


indeed it happened. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


moves that the House be counted, the Speaker at 
once proceeds to do so ; he directs a two-minute 
sand-glass to be turned, to permit the entrance of 
such members as may be in any of the adjoining 


We have in a former article mentioned the rooms or corridors ; he orders strangers to with- 
characteristics of ‘The Speaker,’ who occupies a | draw, and deliberately counts the members present 
high and honourable position, and who, during | at the expiration of the two minutes. If the 
the heat of debates when party-feeling runs ! number bo less than forty, the House instantly 
high, has a delicate and difficult*part to plaj\ | ceases business for that day or night, however 
It is curious to analyse the composition of the important may be the matters under discussion, 
present House, elected in 1874. Lawyers, one This is a ‘count-out;’ and to prevent its occur- 
hundred and thirty-nine ; sons of peers, ninety- rence, members sometimes make a point of ‘keep- 
two ; squire.s or land-proprietors, one hundred and i ing a House,’ taking precautions that there shall 
twenty-nine ; army, ninety-five ; merch<ints, one i never be less than forty present, 
fiuudred ; baronets, si.\ty-four ; sons of member.s, | What is called by the newspapers‘a Scene in 
lifty-tive ; sons of baronets, twenty-five; bankers, j the House’ generally involves some slight depar- 
tweiity-four ; knights, eleven; sons of knights, { ture from the strict rules of debate. The members, 
sevenieen ; navy, twelve;; brewers, seventeen ; i it must be confessed, rather relish a scene than 
engineers, eight; diplomatists, six ; new.«papor ! otherwise. It is dull work to listen for hours 
proprietors, nine ; medical men, six ; Irish peers, | together to speeches marked by few Hashes of 
five ; university professors, four ; farmers, thre;;; ! humour or bursts of eloquence ; the members feel 
dissenting minister, one; accountant, one; miners, i temporary relief in some incident which they 
two. This enumeration must not be taken with ! know’ nevertheless to be scarcely creditable. A 
any .strictness, for many ...embers find a jdace in | scene is .sometimes merely another name for 
it two or tbree time.s oveft Some lawyers are al.so ' excited curiosity, to know in what way an im- 
sons of members ; some sons of peers are also I portant division will tend when five or six hun- 
army olliecr.s ; some merchants are also bankers ; j dred members are present, perhaps at tw’o or three 
and so on ; insomuch that the total, .as it stands, 1 o’clock in the morning. It is more strictly a scene 
•comes out at more than eight hundred, instead of j when quarrelsome or offensive w’ords are used, 
the real .six hundred .and fifty or so. Neverthe- These are. guarded against as much as po.ssible 
less, the meaning will be understood in relation to ; by the rules of the House. One rule is, that 
the predominant position of each member. The ; no menilier may mention another by name, 
social standing of members may not be greatly | ‘Honourable member,’ ‘right honourable geutlo- 
differont^froin what it was previously; yet every j man,’ ‘honourable and learned friend,’ ‘honour- 
one who candidly reads tlie newspapers must see ! able and gallant colonel,’ such are the euphuisms 
th.''t there is somehow a serious falling off. The which arc found to be saliit.ary during a heated 
knowledge of busines.s and the manners that have j debate, when the use of the ,sni-name might lead 
been frequently displayed have too often been of | to irritating personalities. In the House of Peers 
a low type. It may bo safely averred that from ! this rule is carried so far as to be sometimes con- 
one cause or other, the character of the House fusing anil wearisome—‘the Noble Marquis who 
has not improved. The airing of crotchets, which intervened between the Bight Reverend Prelate 
come to nothing, has become a staple business, and the Noble Earl, in replying to the Noble 
J’recious time is consumed in talk or in senseless and Learned Lord on the Woolsack and the 
obstruction. The art of judicious legislation seems Noble and Gallant General and so forth, 
scarcely to be understood. q'he imputation of bad motives, or motives 

Much of a curious nature is connected with different from lho.se professed, is a license not 
what is technically called a‘count’ or count-out.’ permitted, but too frequently indulged in. The 
If a member desires, for any reason, to check the Speaker is erapowercil to check charges of wilful 
progress of a particular discussion on any one misconstruction of language, or insinuations of 
evening, there are two modes which the rules of falsehood and deceit. If contemptuous or insult- 
the House permit him to adopt—-namely adjourn- ing words are used, the House may require them 
ment, and counting the House. He may move, in to be withdrawn, and an ajJology made. Suppos- 
the very midst ofa debate, that the House adjourn; ing the offender refuse to retract, and a demand 
if the House does not at once assent to this, a j^or‘satisfaction’out of doors be feared—happily, 
division takes place, usually with the effect of 1 duelling is now gone out of foahion to England 
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—iJie Speaker may direct the Sergeant-at-arms to 
take both members into custody, and detain them 
until pledges have been given that the matter 
ehall be carried no farther. j 

The official ^nst named, the Sei^eant-at-arms, 
has peculiar fcmctions assigned to him. He owes 
his podhion mainly to the existence of a right, 
xnaintfdned and exercised by the Commons firam 
eatJjt tfetes, to take into custody any person guilty 
ttf *^iskmtompt ’ or disobedience of the House. The 
iiigkt tea been disputed in a few instances; but 
'iSje Judicial tribunals, if appealed to, always 
Admit its existence. The Sergeant-at-arms is 
appointed by the Crown under a warrant from 
the Lord Chamberlain, by patent under the Qroat 
Seal j but after his appointment he Incomes a 
servant of the House, under the immediate direc¬ 
tion of the Speaker. There is a special scene in 
the House when this gentleman is ordered to take 
an erring legislator into custody. 

When disorderly words are used, any member 
may move that they ‘be taken down’ by the Clerk | 
—not a very severe punishment, but an adino-1 
nition not to do the like again. Members must! 
keep iu their places during a debate ; if otherwise, | 
they may be ‘ called to oriler,' and the Speaker | 
sees that the order is obeyed, eitiier througli the ; 
instrumentality of the Sergeant-at-arius, or more ■ 
usually by a little courteous expostulation. A 
buzz of conversation, often heard during a dull : 
and prosy debate, or in a monieut of excitement, is ; 
checKed by the Speaker whenever it becomes tot», 
apparent. Hisses or other modes of discourteous | 
interruption during a speech are not permitted : j 
a rule imperfectly obeyed howev<;r when the j 
House is full and the members excited. Cries of i 
‘Hear, hear’ and ‘Question, question’ are j>er-j 
mittei The latter denote.? that the member who ! 
is add.ressing the Hou.se is wanderin'' from the 
immediate -subject; the Speaker mildly admo¬ 
nishes him, generally with the desired effect 
Sometimes, however, ‘Que-stion, question’ is an 
irregular mode of hinting to a lumljering orator 
that an end to his speech is greatly desired. 
Although ‘ Hear, hear’ may imply approbation, 
the words may be annoying if pronounced with a 
peculiar intonation implying irony, banter, sneer, 
satire, sarcasm, and if accompanied by shrugs and 
gesticulations. The Speaker can generally esti¬ 
mate these various meanings of the cry, and 
interposes his authority if necessary. One of the 
many advantages possessed by the British House 
of Commons is the alisolute impartiality of the 
Speaker, President, or Chairman. He is impartial 
between the Crown and the legislature, between 
the government and the opposition, between the 
retrogressive party and the progressive party. 

‘ Strangers in the House ’ are the subjects of 
a somewhat curious rule. No stranger may be 
present while the House is sitting; consetjueutly 
the reporters for the newspaper press, and visitors 
admitted by members’ owers, are acting irregu¬ 
larly. It is one of those rules xvhich, though 
habitually neglected, has never been formally 
rescinded; members are however, once now and 
then retiiinded of its existence, somewhat to their 
surprise and even annoyance. Thirty years ago, 
without any real cancelling of the rule, its prac¬ 
tical enforcement as a general custom was abim- 
doned. A Ladies' Gallery has been provided and 
a Reporters’ Gallery, and a Speaker’s Gallery, and \ 


a Gallery for such of the public os sm'-ceed in 
obtiiining members’ orders What strauf ers nuvy 
not do is to appear in any jmrt of the body of 
the House where the membess sit, or in the 
Members’ Gallery. To shew Imwev^r, that the 
old rule still exists, a ineml)er may at any time 
announce that he ^ espies strangers in the J louse 
and if this be so, the Speaker at once orders them 
to withdraw, even though the genearal wish of the 
House be otherwise. On <me occamon, when the 
House had in this way been clears of Attaugem, 
the debate went on for two hours wMhoot even 
an^ parliamentaiy reporters of the newspapers 
being present ; this occurred a second time in tim 
same session. Thereupon a Committee of Ihe 
House was appointed to report whether the rule 
might safely be rescinded ; but it was ultimately 
pronounced to be valuable as a last resource. In 
another year another Committee made a like 
report. The instances of this kind, when a member 
declarer (as if it were an astounding fact) that 
he ‘ espies strangers in the House,’ usually occur 
when some details are e.\pccted to bo given daring 
debate not fitted for lailies to listen to or to 
be printed in iicwspaj)ers. A curious rulo pre¬ 
vailed for many years that soldiers in uniform 
were not permitted to enter the House, as stmugeiv, 
even when other strangers wore admitted. Gii 
one occa.sion two sohliers who had membeiN’ 
tickets were r<;fused admbsion ; ccinphiiut was 
made against this a.s a strange procoeding on the 
jiart of the dooriceepors. The Speaker .stated that 
the rule had beeu in force since the early part 
of the century. Tlio House willimriy relaxeil 
the rule ; ami soldiers are now permitied to ent-u' 
wearing their niiiform.s but not their iside-arms.— 
Clearing the House to jirepiirc for a division is, 
we need hardly say, a dilferent thing from clearing 
it because some one ‘ espie.s strangers iu tiie 
House.’ 


MY FIRST ‘GERMAN.’ 

‘ I AM afraid girls, it won’t be a very gay winter, 
so many families here are in mourning ; however, 
you shall have some dancing, for I have, .invita¬ 
tions for you for four “ Germans,” and no douljt 
others will come in after Christmas.’ 

‘How delightful!’ said Alice. ‘I have often read 
about Gernmn.? in American huok.s. But as I have 
never quite understood what they meant, it will 
be charming to see really for oue’s.scdf.’ 

‘I have danced the German in England,’ said 
Mrs Linton; ‘but you don’t often meet wdth it 
there, and when you do, it has generally been 
introduced by Americans. It gets rather monoto¬ 
nous when you have it constantly ; but for a while 
I daresay you will find it amusing.' 

This scraji of conversation took place in a 
palace car that was gliding smoothly along by 
the side of the beautiful Huason. That al'tenioon 
however, it only looked sternly majestic; for the 
sky ami broad relleeting bosom of the river were 
heavy with Icaden-gray clouds, that blurred the 
outlines of the Oati^ill Mountains, and darkened 
the sombre pines, fringing their summits, and 
nestling on their slopes into heavy masses of 
melancholy shadow. With, a shiver I swung my 
comfortable lounge-chair round on its pivot, and 
faced tlie interior of the carriage. American 
palace cars- have daring the last year or two ’ 
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become common sighta in England; but this waa 
nearly eeven > cara ^go, and I looked with amaze¬ 
ment and pli asnra at the luxury and finish of 
everything around me, from the ewing-chairs 
placed by 1^ ) windows to the beautiful bird's- 
eye maple and walnut fittings. 

My cousin Alice and myself were English girls, 
who had been invited to spend six months at 
West Troy, a small village about four miles feom 
Albany. Mrs Linton, our kind hostess, was a 
real American lady. She was very small, with 
clear-cut delicate features, keen blue eyes that 
nothing escaped, hair rolled back from a low 
broad lorehetwi ; and though her age was scarcely 
thirty, falling behind in a mass of silvery gray 
curls. This early grayuess was, I was told, a 
peculiarity in her mother’s family. Her move¬ 
ments were particularly quick and active, yet 
always noiseless and graceful. She talked inces¬ 
santly, hut wtis always amusing. Anecdote, quota¬ 
tion, repartee, and witticism fell from her lips 
in a sparkling stream; and though a married 
woman in a country where unmarried ladies rule 
in society, she was always surrounded by admirers, 
and engaged for dances and Germans for weeks 
bcforebaii'l. To complete her portrait, she was 
always richly dressed, with perfect taste, her style 
and the occasion being carefully studied. She had 
married an Indian officer, and his thoroughly 
Englisli face and rather ponderous style of speak¬ 
ing formed an amusing contrast to her vivacious 
manner. 

True to the promise of the preceding evening, 
we Ifioked out next morning on a white world. 
The snow lay in a deep drift across the road, and 
Aveighed down tiie sturdy branches of the maple 
I in front of our AvindoAv. The sight AA’as not accom- 
I pauied f)y the feelings of discomfort u sharp frost 
I generally produces Avlien soon early in the morning 
, from the Avindows of an English l.>e<.lroom ; for the 
1 register stove AViis open, «nd a delicious flood of 
warm air jioured into the room ; so Ave dressed in 
comfort, pau.siug to admire the snow-plough as it 
j passed, its crimson proAv throwing the snoAv off 
the tram-track in a feathery Avhite shower. 

‘Wouldn't they think us mad, in England?’ 
said Alice, as she stepped into the sleigh in Avhich, 
thanks to the suow’, Ave Avero able to go to our 
first Gennan. 

No flonbt they would ; for notAvithstanding Ave 
were iil ball .attire, and tlic thermometer several 
i degrees below zero, avc Avere. going to drive five 
miles in an o])en sleigh. HoAvever, as our AA'raps 
Avere fur-lined, our heads sAvatlied in ‘ clouds,’ our 
hands enveloped in long fur-lined gloves, the 
sleigh filled nearly up to our necks Avith shaAvls 
and fur ‘robes,’ and a huge hot soap-stone com¬ 
forted our feet, we were very snug, and I leaned 
back luxuriously, and watched the stors, Avhich 
appeared to snap and blaze in tlie Avonderfully 
clear frosty air. The horses seemed to fly, as they 
sped noisfdessly over the smooth sno\\% tlieir silver 
bells chiming merrily. We were told it AH'as 
against the laAA' for any horse or carriage to be 
AAuthoAit a bell. The runners of the sleighs and 
horses’ feet ihaking no sound, the tinkling of the 
hells is the only means of preventing frequent 
collisions. 

On arriving at Mrs Vandermilton’s—Albany 
was originally a Dutch settlement, and many of 
' the oldest families have decidedly Dutgh names— 


we weire shewn into a bright cosy-looking bed¬ 
room. Instead of being wanned by hot-air pipes 
or the dead-looking anthracite, a fire of English 
coal burned in the grate, and gave a delightfully 
home-like air to the room. The furniture was 
covered with a pretty rosy chintz, the mantel-piece 
veiled with a valence of the same, underneath 
which hung a pair of curtains, now looped back 
from the fire, but intended in summer to fall over 
and hide the ^te. Tbe apartment was half- 
! library, haR-bedroom, or rather it was two rooms 
divided daring the dajidme by Itildiim-doocs, hut 
left open at night—a plan often ifoUowea in 
America, where what is called ‘ hlihd-rekJin,’ 
down-staira, forms a second reception-rocim. The 
dining-room is generally a sinall insigiiificant 
apartment at the back of the other two. 

On descending to the reception-room we were' 
introduced to the hostess, Audio was very pretly and 
graceful, about four-and-tAventy, and as 1 heard a 
gentleman enthusiastically remark, ‘the sweetest 
thing in the house.’ With the kind desire to put 
the English strangers at their ease, a set of Lancers 
was got up. I don’t remember who my partner 
was; but as I Avent through the ‘ grande chame’ for 
the last time, a gentleman whom I had mentally 
put down as the typical Yankee—tall, thin, sharp- 
featured, and long-haired—squeezed my hand, and 
Avdiispcred, ‘German.’ I caught the word very 
imperfectly, and thought it rather impertinent, 
but supposed it might be the American indepeii- 
dence of the laws of etiquette, and made no reply. 
After wo had finished the Lancers, and as Mrs 
Linton, who looked like a fairy in pale blue and 
diamonds, Avas telling us avIio the people were, I 
noticed the same gentleman standing close by, 
and as she said: ‘ Have you a partner for the 
German ? ’ to my astonishment he observed: 

‘ Yes ; you are engaged to me ; ’ on Avhicli he aa’cs 
introduced as hir Amasa Perkins, and turned out 
both agreeable and amusing. As the room was 
arranged and people fell into their places I 
began to tremble, and my cousin and I tele¬ 
graphed glances of dismay ; for indeed to English 
girls of retiring dispositions, a ‘ Gennan,’ especially 
Avherc all are strangers, is rather an ordeal. The 
room AA’OS a A'ory large one; the dancers Avere all 
seated round the walls, leaving a large open space, 
and as seldom more than tAvo couples dance at the 
same time, any ungraceful dancing or false steps 
are clearly seen, and, as I found out, sharply criti¬ 
cised. We were told there are about forty figures, 
but seldom more than five or six are danced; for 
os every couple goes through the same figure, if a 
large assembly it takes a long time, and makes 
it very tedious. A gentlemau avIio knows the 
figures well is asked to be the leader; and the 
lady Avhom the hostess particularly wishes to 
honour, is his partner. The leaders are appointed 
Avhen tlie invitations are sent out, to give them 
time to consult iwhich figures are to be chosen ; 
and it is etiquette for the gentleman to send Ms 
partner a bouquet of floAvers. They sit at the 
head of the room, and begin every figure. It is 
rather a fatiguing honour for tho lady, as every 
gentleman lias to take her out at least once daring 
the evening. At a little table at tlie end of the 
room sits a lady who dispenses the ‘favours,’ wMch 
are generally rosettes, button-hole bouquets, sur¬ 
prise fims, ribbon bracelets with hells attached, 
boxes of bonbons, &c. 
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I found my companion so amusing that, as I girl will, and in half tho timp. I have frequently 
t near the leader, I had scarcely noticed how heard girls say, when no gentleman was neat: 
the figure was being danced, when he suddenly ‘Now, what am I to do ? I am frightfully hungry ; 
exclaimed: ‘It is outturn now;’ udusked me but I must leave something. I^hink a few lettuce* 
twice round the room in a rapid valse d trots temps, leaves would make the greatest show ; ’ and the 
led me to the ladv with the favours, who gave lettuce-leaves would be left accordingly, 
me a flow'er; and le'ft me standing panting by the There w'ere several ladies present carrying Ahrec 
table. As I saw Mr Perkins present his flower to and four bouquets each. On expressing my 
a lady who rose immediately and began the astonishment to ray partner, ho said : ‘ Well, I 
waltz, it dawned upon me I uns expected to for one would never send a bouquet to a lady if 


select a gentleman on whom to bestow my favour, she didn’t wear it. When ray sister “ came out ” 
I felt rather embarrassed as I looked round tlie she hud eleven sent, and when she stood to receive 
room at the strange faces, many gazing with the guests she had them tied round her dress.’ 

curiosity and amusement at tlie ‘English girl,’ Privately, I thought she mu4 have looked 

but managed to select a mild inoffensive-looking intensely silly, but only said : ‘And what about 
little man. On presenting my flower however, the dancing ( Didn’t she find them very incon- 
what self-possession I had retained forsook me, venient 1 ’ 

when instead of taking it, he held out a pin, and ‘ She removed tlicm when the tlancing corn- 

requested me to place it in his coat. Not being menced,’ he replied, ‘and they were placed on the 
accustomed to such familiarities with strange tables; for as she could not carr)^ them all, slio 
gentlemen I felt my face flush up a rich criuison dared not carry one, as all the rejected ones would 
while I did so. I glanced at Alice, and she gave j have been ofl’ended. 


•lancing com- 


me a look of horror. However I may say, before 
we left America we regarded it with all the 
philosophical indifference of American belles. 

In the next round the May-pole w'as brought in. 
Plaited round it were ribbons of different colours, 
each being fastened by the centre to the pole. 
Four ladies and as many gentlemen took the loose 
ends, and after passing through a kind of maze to | 
up-plait the ribbons, danced with those who Indd 
tho corresponding ends. A great deal of tho 
enjoyment of the evening depends on getting a 
nice partner, as unless you are taken out very ; 
often, you have nearly three hours of each other's ' 
society, and in three hours a tedious amount of! 
conversation can be gone through. I heard a srirl i 


As I meditated on this awkward phase of 
American etiquette, I studied the faces of tlie 
ladies present, and came to the conclusion that 
English mists and rains are more favourable to a 
continuance, of bloinii and beauty than the extreme 
heat and cold of America, (lirls of eigliteeii, in 
face, figure, and self-jiossessioii, would in England 
have passed for quite ten years older. Ladies a 
little past thirty were wrinkled and scraggy (no 
other word expresses it) as are seldom our IieaUliy 
women of lilty. Another unfortunate thing is, 
that Americans adopt tho fashions directly they 
appear Avithout reference to age, conqdexion, or 
style. The fashionable coilfure of that time was 
to draw tho hair straight from the face to the 


say she had danced so many C.iermans with one | crorvn of the head, where it was tied and jdaited, 
gentleman she had not a thing more to .say to j the plait being carried round the head as a coro- 
liim, which was rather unfortunate, as lie evi- i net, un inch or two from the foreheail. At the 
dently thought be bad jAenty to tell her. In the I back two long curls e.seaped from under the plait, 
first of the three hour.s, conversation is generally I Thi.s style requiring a peculiarly clas.sical face to 
very brisk ; in the second, slight pauses may be, | be becoming, was adoiiled by all, from girls of 
observed, and the last hour is often passed in fifteen to matron.s of fifty; and the latter never 
complete silence. thought of adding a lace lajipct or feather to soften 

Alter several figures bad been performed, supper the harsh outline it produced. tVe Averc also 
was announced. It AA-as serA’cd in a Avay Avhich at shocked to see all th * old ladic.s witli ciuito low 
first seemed strange to our English idea.s, but dre.sses, their poor thin arms and nock.s looking so 


observed, and the last hour is often passed in fifteen to matron.s of fifty; and the latter never 
complete silence. thought of adding a lace laj)pct or feather to soften 

Alter seA'cral figures bad been performed, supper the harsh outline it produced. tVe Averc also 
was announced. It AA-as serA-ed in a Avay Avhich at shocked to see all th * old ladic.s witli ciuito low 
first seemed strange to our English idea.s, but dre.sses, their poor thin arms and nock.s looking so 
which certainly has a great advantage over our terribly cohl and unlovely that I longed to roll 
plan, which requires a large supiJcr-room. The j them up in a good AA-arm shaAvl. JLjav dreadful it 
ladies drew their seats into little groups us incliiia- j is to .see a struggle for the sliadoAv of youth, Avlicn 
tion prompted. Those who felt the room hot, sat the reality has long eluded tlie grasj)! 
in the hall or camped on tlie .stairs. The gentle- It Avas Avell Mr Perkins danced the trais temps, 
men brought each lady a large serviette. They or my recollections of my first Clerman Avould not 
were then waited upon by their partners, or some- have been so pleasant as they are, ‘ the Boston ’ 


times as a happy change, by somebody else’s 
partner. The first course generally consisted of 
stewed terrapin (a small kind of turtle), or oysters 
fried, stewed, or pickled. Chicken salad folloAved, 
then cake, and an enormous plate of several kinds 
of ice-cream, perhaps strawberry, banana, pislache, 
and lemon, a large spoonful of each. In America 
it is considered extremely ill-bred to eat all that is I 
on your plate. Some ladies carry this to an 
extreme, and will merelv take a spoonful or two 
in an elegant languid kind of way, as if eating 
were such a vulgar habit, they merely conformed 
to it in appearance not to offend the prejudices of 
ordinary mortals. That this delicacy is merely 
assumed I can bear witness. An unaffected healtW 
American will eat twice the quantity an English 


being a my-slery to English eyes, everyljody seem¬ 
ing to move languidly up ami cIoavu as they felt 
inclined; slicAving off their train.s to the best 
advantage being evidently the chief point to the 
ladie-s. The dancing wjis resumed for about an 
hour after supper, Avhen hot beef-tea, in little old 
china cup.s, w-a.s brought in ; and a.s we left the 
house, the snoAv squeaked loudly under our sleigh 
ninners, whicli we were told was a sign of a strong 
frost After a mo.st delightful drive, beguiled, after 
we left the toAvn, by songs and glees, Ave retired 
to bed, Avhere in my dreams I danced over again 
iny first German. 

Printed and I’ublisbcd by W. k li. CHAMBERS, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Itow, Londo.v, and High titruet, LuiJN'iiUBOU. 
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THE IIUSSELLS. 

Tjtr nol)lo family of Rus',ell, of which the Duke 
of Eetlford is the head, originally Ixdonged to 
Dorsetshire, on the southern coast of England. 
One of them. Sir Ralph Ru«sell, knight, was 
' Cori'-tahle of Corfe Castle as early as 1221; which 
in.ay he called a respectahle anti(|uity. Passing 
over a few geuerathms, we come to .lolin Russcdl, 
M-ho, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
resided a few miles from Bridporl, where he and 
hi-, descendants might have remained in the rank 
of private gentlemen, hut for a remarkable chance 
ciicumstance; though it is evident that the chance 
would liavc been umavailing had there not been 
ability to take advantage of it. No doubt, ‘There 
is a tide in the alfairs of n .ii, uhicli taken at the 
Hood leads on to lortune ;i but what signilics the 
liighest llood-titlo in human affairs, if people have, 
not nientil culture, and tact to make the best of 
the <tpportunity ? How beautifully this is illus¬ 
trated in tlie stor}’ of the Russel Is ! 

Ill 1500, Philip, Archduke of Air-tria, being on 
his passage from riauders to Sjiain, encountcre<l 
the fury of a sudden storm in the English 
(‘hanuel, and took refuge in Weymouth. Tlieve 
he landtd, and w.as ho.spitably receivt'd by Sir 
Tlicnas Trenchard, a gentleman of rank in the 
neighbourhood. Apprising tlic court of Henry YIT. 
of the circumstance, Sir Thomas invited his rela¬ 
tion, Mr Russell, then recently returned from his 
travels, to visit the Archduke. The invitation 
being accepted, the Prince was fascinatinl by Jtr 
Russell’s intelligence and companion.ablo qualities, 
and requested that he should accompany him to 
AVindsor, whither the king had invited him to 
repair. On the journey, the Archduke became 
still more pleased with his ‘ learned discourse and 
gonerou.s deportmentfor as he was able to con¬ 
verse in French and German, there was no diffi¬ 
culty on account of language. So pleased -was 
the Archduke, that he strongly recommended Mr 
Russell to the king. As a con-sequence, ho was 
taken immediately into royal favour, and appointed 
* one of the gentlemen of the privy-chamlier. Sn1> 


' sequently, he, became a favourite of Henry VIII., 
j and a comjianion of that monarch in his Frencli 
I wars. Now, on the high-road to fortune, he was 
' appointed to several high and confidential offices. 
Finally, in 1539, he was created Baron Russell of 
(Jheneys, in the county of Bnck.s, which estate he 
afterwards acquired by marriage. 

To make the good-luck of the first Lord Russell 
something beyond precedent, lie lived at the 
outbreak of the Reformation in England, when 
monastic institutions were dissolved, and church 
lands, in the hands of Henry A^JTI., were given 
to lay adherents of the crown with what may be 
called reckless munificence. Lord Russell came 
in for an uncommonly large share in the general 
distribution. In 1510, when the great monasteries 
were dissolved, His Lordship obtained a grant to 
hiin.self and his wife, and their heirs, of the site of 
the Abbey of T.vvistock, .and of extensive posses¬ 
sions belonging thereto. There was much more to 
' come. After the accession of Edw.aril VI., Lord 
Russell had a grant of the monastery of AAToburn, 
and was created Earl of Bedford, 1550. In 1552, 
a patent was granted to John, Earl of Bedford, of 
(’event Gaulen, lying in the metropolitan parish 
' of St ^lartin-in-the-Fields, with seven acres called 
Long Acre, of tlu' yearly value of si.x poun Is si.x 
j shillings and eightpence ; part of the i)osses8ions 
of the late Duke of Somerset. C'ovent Garden, or 
more properly Gonvent Garden, was originally the 
garden of the Abbey at AVestminster. Reckoned 
as of very .small value at the time, the lands in 
and about Covent Garden, and stretching north¬ 
wards, now covered with streets and squares, 
realise a piincidy ground-rental. 

Francis, fourth Earl of Bedtord, who lived in the 
reign of Charles I., was noteil i'>r his ingenious 
.scheme of draining an extensive tract of flat land, 
on the east coast of England, included in Lincoln¬ 
shire and other counties, with .an area of four 
hundred thousand acres. Li.ible to be covered by 
the .sea, .and always in the aondition of a marsh, 
the laud was of little value, unless it was drained. 
'Jdiis work wius undertaken by the Earl of Bedford, 
and carried out by him after incurring much 
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o|)ip08itio^ «Did vaeonntenog many Berious diffi- 
euom He 'mepatdel a hanared thousand pounds 
m l^e «wk, dix, «o«dttion of receiving ninety-five 
thoueaiid iustH of reclaimed land. His son 
WiBistOf Harl, incurred a fresh outlay of 
three hundred thousand pounds to render the work 
eoQiplete ; and ever since it has been known as 
the Bedford Level. With subsequent improve¬ 
ments, the land is a beautiful and fertile ])lain ; 
being so much added to the available surlace of 
England. 

Francis died in 1641, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, William, fifth Earl of Bedford, who liad 
seven sons and three daughters, of whom the 
cldc.st surviving son was Lord William Russell, 
the distinguished i>atriot in the reign of Charles II, 
Bom in 1639, and educated at Cambridge, Lord 
William in a marked degree inherited the elevated 
ideas of civil and religious liberty, for which 
the family has always been remarkable. In 1609, 
he was manied to Lady Eacliel Wriothesley, 
second daughter and eventual hein'ss of Thomas. 
Earl of Southampton, Lonl High Treasurer, and 
widow of Francis, Lord Vaughan, the eldest son 
of Lord Carberry. As Lady Bacliel Russell, she 
was destined to derive lustre from her iiigh sense 
of duty as a wife and mother in the nu)bt trying 
circnm&tances. 

To understand the interesting and jiatlielic 
episode now to ensue in the story of tin' KusmII'^, 
we have to call to mind the deplor-'il'I<* mis^'on- 
dnet of the last three soveieigns of the Jlonse of 
Stuart, It may be admitted that by liaving to 
contend with the gloomy punLuiism that Ji.id 
sprung up, Charles I. lived at an unhappy I'eriod ; 
but he took the worst possible wjiy ol dealing 
with his subjects, llis selt'-willedne'-‘>. bin faLe- 
hood.s, his insincerity, and his illegally despotic 
measures, provoked civil war, which led to the 
overthrow ot the monarchy, and the setting uj) 
of the CoinraonweaUh uirder Cromwell, Next 
came the reign of Charles II., who by his 
profligacy, baseness in becoming a stipendiary 
of Louis XfV., and his general misgovernment 
through court favourites, created the utmost dis- 
fiatisfaetion among his subjects. Towards the con¬ 
clusion of his reign, there sprung up plots to get rid 
of him as well as of his brother, .Tames, Luke of 
York, Of course, all such plots, however ineffec¬ 
tual, were treasonous, and punishable by law. In 
some instances, the plots were the more inventions 
of a set of perjured wretches, who, for the sake of 
pay, did not mind falsely incriminating members 
of the party whose politics were adverse to the 
unconstitutional measures of the court. 

Although perhaps aware of the danger he 
incurred, Lord William Russell unfortunately 
visited the house of a person named Shepherd, 
in which he heard some remarks as to the jios- 
sibility of seizing the guards, but took tk; part 
in the conversation. Immediately, through the 
machinations of Shepherd and others, the rumour 
of a plot was carried to the court. Glad to have 
a man of mark to fasten on, the king and Ids 
brother caused Lord Russell to be seized and 
taken to the Tower. After being examined by 
ibe Privy Council, ,and sent back to the Tower, 
Lord Russell, says Bishop Burnet, ‘looked upon 
himself as a dead man, and turned his thoughts 
wholly to another world. read much 'in 

the Scriptures, particularly in the Psalms, and 


read Baxter’s dying thoughts. He .Was serene 
and calm as if he had been in no danger at all’ 
In answer to evety iaterrogwion, he denied all 
knowledge of any consdltationXeuding to an insur¬ 
rection, It was all in vain. On tj^e 13ih July 
1083, he was placed at the Imr of the Old Bailey, 
to take his trial for high-treason. As seems 4o bo 
common in England, no had no indictment pre¬ 
viously served upon him, and he j^leavled not 
guilty before he knew w'hat was the crime charged 
against him. Being provhied with pen, ink, and 
2 ».ipcr, he asked if lie might liavc somebody to 
write for him. lie was told that ho might nave 
any of his servants; but on mentioning that his 
wife was in court ami remly to assist him, the 
Lord Chief-Justice said : ‘If my lady jdeasc to 
give herself the trouble.’ ThereH)»on Lady Rust.ell 
meekly sat down beside her hu'-band, to aid him 
to the bi^st of her ability. A wretch named 
Colonel Rumsey came forw.ml as a witness for 
the crown, stating matters with no foundation in 
fact ; and bv bis ovidenei', alho that ol Slieplierd, 
and tdliei ^ equally disreputabl', the jury brought 
in a vei’dict of guilty oi high-treasou. Next day 
he received sentence of ilealli. 

The ns-iduous hibour.-* of f^idy Rusv II during 
the trial ate, spoken of as somellung lemarkablc ; 
nor did she eea«i the most <‘m rgetii effoit- to 
move the king to inotcy ; without avail. When 
Lord Russell spoke ol his vile, the teais would 
sometimes come into Ins eye-'. One-, lie said he 
wished she would give os or her attemjits for las 
pre.-'ervation ; bat when be considered tbal it 
would be some mitigation ol her sorrow after¬ 
wards, to reflect that she hud kft nothing undone, 
lie acquiesced. He expressed grer.t joy in bi'r 
maguanimil)' o( epirit, and said the parting with 
her was the severest pang be had to Milhr, In 
the lew days he had to live, he was attended by 
hi- friend Lr Burnet, and by Tillolson, Lean ot 
Canterbury, On the night before bis execution, 
after parting with his children, he asked Lads i 
RuR.sell to stay and sup svith him, so that they 
might take their last earthly food together. At 
ten o’clock she left him. Next morning, 2t)th July 
1683, he wa"* beheaded in Ijiiicoln’s Inn Fields. 

The judicial murder of Lord William RihroII, 
and sui>sequeiitly of Algernon Sidney, as well as 
some other patriots, served only to intensify the 
feelings of hatred entertained towards (Iharles II., 
and James, his brother and successor. When 
beset with difficulties, and ruin closing iijion bun, 
James, it is said, applied for advice and assistance 
to the Luke of Beill'ord, wdio sorrowfully replied 
that once he had a son who might have helped 
the king in his extremity. We almo.st doubt the 
truth of this tradition, for the Bedford family 
w'ere in politics distinctly opposeei to the king, 
who had been instrunientaf in bringing Lord 
William Rtwell to the block. The illegal, and it 
would almost soern mad proceedings of James IT. 
lasted until the Revolution, when loaded with 
the execrations of England and Scotland, this the 
last ol the Stuarts ignomitiiously fled from the 
country. In the present day, it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to picture the coarse tyrannies, and the 
distress and confusion they created throughout 
the whole of James’s brief and inglorious reign 
of three years, 1685 to 1088. Little need be the 
w'oiider that after wasting their opportunities, tlio 
Btuarts were finally thrown off in disgust, and' 
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unified, except &; ftir ^otxs adhexe^ «qxIc 
to merits extmciboii^i 

Sliortiy after .i&m mamim to Ibie throi»» 
William and Mary, jm adtaorrledgment of lite con¬ 
summate virtue, sanctity of manners, and great¬ 
ness of mind of Lord Bussell, created his bereaved 
father’Marquis of Tavktock and Duke of Bedford; 
while by an act df parliament the attainder of 
Lord Bussell was reversed. On the death of the 
Duke in 1700, his honours were inherited by 
Wriothesley, his grandson, only sou of Lord 
Bussell the ancestor of the present Bedford family. 
Tlie life of Bachel Lady llnssell, after the death 
of her husband, was occupied and imlnttered by 
that grief of which she has left so aflecting a memo¬ 
rial in her Letters. This remarkable woman drew 
out life to the age of eighty-seven, dying as lately 
as 1723, and is universally quoted as having been 
a pattern to her se-v. 

Wriothesley, second Duke, was a man of no 
mark. He occupied himself chiefly in horticul¬ 
tural and agricultural i)ur3uits. At las death in 
J711, he was succeeded by liis eldest surviving 
son, Wriothesley, as third Duke, who is described 
as being a reckless devotee to gambling and other 
disreputable pursuits. He died witJinut issue in 
1732, and was succeeded by his brotlier John, as 
fourth Duke. John was a jicrson of superior 
ability. Ho took ]iart in tlie jioiitical laoveiiieuts 
at the middle of the eighteenth century, and was 
noted for his integrity of character and amiable 
<lisposition. Vast sums were exi)ended by him in 
laying out tlu' grounds and jilantations at Woburn 
Abbey, wbich was now almost rebuilt on a scale 
of great exttmt, and furnished with .a collection 
of pictures, scarcely to be paralleled in England. 
In executing these improvements, bis greatest 
merit, perhaps, consisted in tlie skilful manner 
in which he arranged the agnificent park and 
jileasuro-gruunds, exleiidinc^ twelve miles in cir- 
cumfi’.reijce. 

Duke John had a son, Francis, Manjuls of 
Tavistock, who married Lady Elizabeth Kt‘j)pel, 
daughter of William, second Earl of Albemarle, 
and had a sad late. He xvas killed by a fall from 
his horse in 17G7, an event that caused his widow 
to die of grief. He left a family of sons and 
daughters. The eldest son, Francis, succeeded as 
fifth Duke, on the death of his grandl'ather in 
1771. This Duke Francis was one of the most 
popular English noblemen in the latter part of 
the eighte,enth cent my, when the country was 
agitated by the convulsion in France. As a friend 
of Charles-James Fox, and I’rosident of the Whig 
(.’lub, his speeches carried great weight in the 
House of Lords. Dying unmarried in 1802, his 
titles and estates i)as3ed to his brother John, as 
sixth Duke. 

John, sixth Duke of Bedford, was more noted as 
an ardent agriculturist, and skilful impirover of his 
estates, than as a politician, lu Loudon, he did 
much to increase the value of the family property. 
One of his W'orks was the building of the present 
Covent Garden Market at an outlay of forty thou¬ 
sand pounds. He is understood to have spent a 
like sum on the church at Wolniru. Dying in 
1839, he was succeeded by his eldest son, i'ruucis, 
as seventh Duke, who, like his father, preferred 
a country life to politics, and hy his excellent 
•management added largely to the. heritable family 
revenue, which under him is said to have reached 
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John, Jdxtlt Duke Bedford, hajd two youa^r 
eon*. One of these, Qeorge-WaUam, a major- 
wnersl in the army, was i^e father of Francis- 
Charles, the present Dnke, who succeeded his 
cousin in 1872, and also of Lord Arthur Bussell 
and the diplomatist, Lord Odo Bussell, both of 
whom have been authorised to take precedence as 
sons of a Duke. The other son W'as John, the 
eminent statesman, who was created Earl Russell, 
Viscount Amberley, in 1861, but is best remem¬ 
bered under his original title of Lord John 
Russell, for as such he long figured as a member 
of the House of Commons. We can run over 
only a few of the leading events in the career of 
this remarkable person. 

Lord John Bussell, the youngest son of the 
sixth Duke of Bedford, was born 18th August 
1792. After being at one or tw'O schools, he 
accompanied Lord and Lady Holland ou a journey 
through Spain. In his ‘Recollections and Sugges¬ 
tions,’ he says, on returning from this excursion, 

‘ I asked my father to allow me to go to the 
University oi' Cambridge. But he told me that in 
his opinion there was nothing to be learned at j 
English universities, and procured for me admis¬ 
sion to the house of .Professor Playfair in Edin¬ 
burgh. There I had my studies directed and my 
character developed by one of the best and the 
noblest, the most upright, the most henevoleut, 
and the most liberal of all philosophers.’ 
lie travelled abroad, and being returned member 
for Tavistock, be entered parliament in 1813, while 
yet not twenty-one years of age. Soon he made 
himself known as an advocate of parliatnenmry 
reform, but without improving his reputation, 
excejjt among a few followers, for the country was 
unprepared for the measures xvhich he suggested. 
For a number of years he devoted a considerable 
part of his time to literature, one of his books 
being the ‘ Life of Lord William Russell,’ a by no 
means brilliant ]>erformauce, but W'hieh has gone 
through several editicuis. Ills other productions, 
including ‘ Don Carlo.s,’ a drama, are now little 
heard of. 

Lord John was apparently deficient in the sali- 
ericy of fancy requisite for success in literary 
enterprise. His rule was that of a politician set ou 
working out certain ideas iu the business of legisla¬ 
tion. There were abuses to correct, and he put 
himself iu the fi ont rank as their corrector. Very 
much through his tenacity of purpose, the Test 
and Corporation Acts were repealed iu 1828, and 
the Catholic Relief Bill was ctirried in 1829. His 
next great xvork, along with Earl Grey, was the 
Reform Bill, passed after lengthened agitiition, 
1832. The Corporation Reform Bill followed. In 
these times, he occupied various positions in the 
ministry, and was for several years Premier. For 
a time, he acted as Colonial Minister under Lord 
Palmerston, and more lately as Foreign Minister. 

In 18G1, as above stated, he was raised to the 
peerage, after whicJi, in ISG-I, he was again for a 
short time Prime hlinister. His political career 
may then be said to have terminated. In his day, 
ao^ in his own particular line of abuse-corrector, 
h^id mcritorioui^ service ; but it was generally 
admitted that in the comprehensiveness of mind 
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which has ft xeawri aU interests and feelings, 
there was ft mmsxd defteiencr. 

Bem^Ung rdiiwdiy at Pembroke Lodge, Sawoy, 
Earl Rofiftm OfttHum his more eminent oontem- 
porarite, Pexsanaily, he was almost unknown to 
the jrouiager generation. Yet, as a public man 
who md done great things in his day, he wm ever 
spoken of with respect by all parties. Uni vernal 
fljrmpathy was felt for him on the decease of his 
son, Lord Amberlcy. After languishing for years 
in a poor state of health, Earl Russell died, to the 
regret of the nation, on the 28th May 1878, when 
he had nearly attained to the age of eighty-six., 
He was succeeded in the Earldom by his youthful 
grandson. 

. --- --I 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XXVI.—THE JOWDER.S. 

Hhoh Ashton, at Troport, did not, even during 
the enforced inactivity of the steamer under his 
command, find the time hang heavily on his 
hands. First and foremost, there were tnc repairs ! 
of the Wextern Maid to demand his attention, j 
Strictly speaking, it was no concern of the vessel’s ^ 
cajitain as to when the vessel, now crippled, I 
would be ready for sea. Old Captain Veter (’leat, 
his predecessor in the command, would have | 
chuckled in his sleeve at the convenient delays j 
which enabled him to draw his pay while tran¬ 
quilly smoking his pipe on shore. Rut Hugh was i 
no mere hireling, and he hurried on the work ol 
shipwrights anil engine-fitters in a manner wliich, ' 
in one of Her Maje-sty's dockyards, would have 1 
been invaluable, so that there seemed every prob-1 
ability that the tug-boat would soon resume her i 
career of useful activity. 1 

One ta.sk, loss congenial to Hugh's tastes than 
that of speeding the repairs of his ves'-el, was 
forced by circumstances upon tin- slcatnci’s young ' 
commander, that, namely, of weeding lii.s ciew ol 
the worst elements that it coinj>ris(>d. A drunken 
fireman was cashiered. Three seamen also received 
their dismissal, and the most notable ol these was I 
the late mutineer, Salem .Jackson. Hugh was 
loath to be severe with this man, leniently con- ' 
sidering that his bad conduct on the night of the 
shipwreck had been sulliciently punished l)y tlie 
knock-down blow he had received ; but llu mate 
was obdurate. 

‘ Pass over that, and worse '11 come of it,’ said ' 
Long Michael resolutely, ‘ Must hev an example, ^ 
for discipline’s sake. If you don’t report the 
blackguard, J must. Cap .; that \ all.’ I 

So Salem .Jackson was reported ti; the Board, ' 
and by order of the Board, dismissed, and went' 
scowling away over the gang-plank ol the IFnforv ' 
Maid. • 

At this time, also, it came to pass that Hugli, I 
perhaps rashly, provoked the undying hostility of' 
a powerful tnough irregular guild, that of the ' 
Jowdera or fish-dealers—a verj' important factor' 
in the simple problem of Cornish coast-life. It' 
stirred the young man’s free and generous .spii-it I 
to see the ignoble vassalage in which so many ' 
bronzed sea-faring men—fine follows who seemed ' 
to have every good‘quality but that of motlier-wit 
--were kept by the salesmen, whose illegal com- 
bimilton regulated the market-price ol lidi. Had , 
this been the Jowders’ sole offence, it might have 


been condoned. UnluoldlAtheflO petty capitalist 
were in the habit of inTesuM ft pcfftion of theli? 
capital in the pockets of fishermen, heed- 

fuliy secuted V ceriftia strutoent documents on 
stamped paper, which gftve ttte leader a lien on 
boats and nets, goods and gear, and mode the 
debtor the slavi^ as a debtor always is, of perhaps 
as inexorable a variety of the. genus creditor as 
Europe could supply. One branch of busine® was 
dexterously made to help the otheft It is not 
ea.sy to dispute the hard teruis of a purchaser who, 
while fixing his own price for cwl-ush and skate, 
and turbot and mackerel, never suffers you to 
forget that the la-st half-yearly interest at seventy 
per cent, is in arrear, and that replevin and 
seizure and foreclosure, and other ugly terms 
familiar to the. law, are only held in reserve, like 
greyhounds straining in the Ica-^h. 

Hugh had spoken his mind once and again, 
with what was very likely an imprudent frank¬ 
ness, concerning the.se Jowders, and what would 
probably liave been said of tlu'in, and possibly 
done to them, among the more independent colo¬ 
nists whom he had known, or in other parts of 
our own coast. Why did not the fishermen make 
a Maud, save a bit, help one another in the hour 
of need, and cea>e to be borrosvers from, and 
therefore serfs to, the Jowders I Why did they 
not band together to .send tin ir fisli direct to 
market, and so get rid of the middlemen who 
fattened oii then untliriit ami helplessness, and 
wliom he likened to a .set of Tregeagles i 

Hugh’s advice did not do much good. The 
bra\e, biuail-diouldeied, simple-hearted giants to 
wlioiii be .s]>oke took his widl-meant words in 
very goo I part, but -.book lluir beads as they 
puffed at tfu'ir clay with a very hopeless 

air. They were not Iree fishers, except in name, 
doubly enthralled as they weic by the chains of 
habit, not to be .snapped m a dav, ami liy the tra¬ 
ditionary bondage to die blood-.uckers who lived 
on the fi Hits ot llieir toil and danger. To anger 
the Jowders wa. a very terrible cuncei>tiou to those 
who knew that all home comforta and the future 
power of winning a crust for the little ones 
depended on the mai-employment of that awful 
aciap of stamped pajicr locked iq) in some Rale-- 
man’s desk. I’ut tlic c.'mj)aiisoii of the money- 
lending Jowders to the h .'endary Tregeagle, that 
unju.st steward whose puni-hmont it is to labour 
hopelessly and for evt r with spade and pail among 
the saiid.s of the .se.i-sliore, seemed to tliem a better 
witticism than any that ever bad been uttered at 
the Maiiiin's Joy, wheie wit was rare; and they 
repi afed the joke, .md tidd it to tluir wives, and 
it was buzzed about from door-step to door-step 
until it was not very long first it got to the 
Jowders’ ears, and raised a corporate feeling of 
hate against Hugh Ashton. 

Presimtly, an event occurred which brought 
matters to a crisis. One day a fisliennan’s wife, 
Patience Pennant by name, came weeping to 
O.ipt.iiu TrawTs house. Could the Captain help 
her, or the young Captain help her, for the love 
of (toil, in her sore need? And in truth the 
poor thing, with two young children clinging to 
her skirts, and four others left crying at home 
beside the fireless hearth, was in great distress. 
Her story was a short one, and the main facts 
of it patent to all. Jan Pennant, her husband, 
had gonvv through a feories of mislortunes. First,* 






tomQUjo^ 


he had * took ill; ’ ^eti, when able to go out to 
the deep-eea fishem a fifoaU: had earned m&t 
xoaat and boon), an.f mucn taekle in the wreck 
of the spars; anV i<Ht and W'otrst, old Idr Pol* 
whedle of T^porfr Upper ToaTi, professed sales* 
man and retu nsnrer, regarding lackless Jan as 
a sponge no longer worth the squeezing, had 


interest, then due. 

The fishermen, moved by the hardship of the 
case, had clubbed their resources and made up a 
purse of twenty pounda But Jowder Pohvhedle 
would not take the twenty pounds, or grant a 
rcMiite. Shylock insisted on his bond. It u'as 
held essential to the system of terrorism on which 
the power of the Jowders wtis based, that a victim 
should he made now and then. And Jan P(nmant 
had been selected as a very appropriate sacrifice to 
Mammon. This time, Patience Pennant was en¬ 
abled to dry her tears. Worthy (kiptaiii Trawl, 
who was not of a saving turn, could indeed pro¬ 
duce from the recesses of the tea-caddy which 
served him for a treasury but one five-pound note, 
crumpled and greasy, which he flattened down 
witli his heavy hand before presenting it to the 
fisherman’s wcejuiig wife. But Hugh Ashton, who 
had liis bliare of the salvage reward nuspent 
ill his ]jossession, i>roduced, to (jimie Patience ; 
Pennant’s admiring words, ‘seventy gfddeii .sove- ! 
rings,’ wlierewitli to pay off (dd Polwliedle of j 
Treport Uj'jier 'I'own. And Jan Pennant, who : 
had been too sbamol'aced to beg personally fur ! 
aid, came to render thanks for the loan, beginning ; 
in manly words, and tlien breaking down and 
sobbing like a big bearded baby before he got to 
the end of his sj)c(“c!i. And it was all that Hugh 
could do to ])revent the surf-booted fishermen, 
Jan’s neighbours and coim ” les, from carrying the 
young Captain of the JPesom Maid in triumph | 
on their .‘•lioulder^ into tlft* town. But old Pol- i 
whedle the Jowder was stirred to royal wrath, and j 
his brethreu of tin* craft made common cause with , 
him. ■; 

That very evening, as Hugh, in C'lmpliance with | 
the pressing invitation of tlie goud simple fellows ! 
who.se hearts liis kindness had won, was pre.sent | 
as their guest in the public room of the Maritur's 
Joy, there was a hum and an uneasy stir among ; 
the compiyiy nearest to the door, and there came ' 
shambling into ;the room a little lean old man, | 
wear rig horn spectacles, and having a huge black i 
pocket-book ostentatiously prcdriuling from the ’ 
lireast-pockct of the loose brown coat be wore. ’ 
He took off his hat and adjusted Iris black wig | 
upon his wrinkled brows as he came in; and as; 
his small ratlike eyes surveytal tlic assemblv, it i 
was evident that the sight of him jiroduced an j 
effect similar to that of the appearance of a ferret i 
in a rabbit-warren. All those big stalwart fellows : 
in the red shirts and blue .suits of Flushing cloth 
seemed scared at the arrival of this lean little old 
man. 

Hugh was the only person present who did not 
know the new-comer hy sight; but he soon 
learned his name from one of the company, who 
asked timidly ‘if Muster Pohvhedle would sit 
dovni.’ 

But Mr Pohvhedle the Jowder declined to take 
the chair that the deferential landlord came hust- 
‘ ling to otfer. He preferred to stand; and so, lean¬ 


ing agdmit the door-nost, he drew out hi$ large 
black podeet-book and o|«aed it, and ruftledi^ of^, 
the leaves, looking about him from time to 
and ecanamg the lace of man after man with a 
madicious enjoymeut of the hush that had MIeu 
upon the company and of the terror which his 
aspect and that of the black pocket-book occa¬ 
sioned. Had he been a prefect of police, and they 
a band of continental conspirators, the honest 
fellows gathered in the Manners Joy could not 
have looked more cowed than they did 
In a few minutes another new-comer, manifestly 
a friend of Mr Polwhedle’s, dropped in, and then 
another and another, till the whole of the Jowders 
in Treport and its vicinity, some six or seven 
strong, seemed to be collecled, like carrion-crows 
about a carcass, in the public room of that sea-side 
j hostelry. The Jowders were not all, it may well 
i be supi)osed, little old men, like Mr Polwhedle 
j their i)atriarch. One or two of them indeed 
I might have been his twin brothers, save as 
I regarded tlie black wig; but others were coarse, 
burly, red-faced men, in the prime of life, yet 
■ still with an odd sort of family likeness about the 
* hard mouth and the restless eyes that seemed to 
j be heirlooms among them. In the presence of 
: thus awful muster of Jowders, the fishermen 
I scarcely dared to draw their breath, and an omi- 
I nous .silence prevailed. The silence was broken 
j by old Mr Polwliedle, who, pointing with a .yellow 
and crooked forefinger at Hugh, as if devoting him 
to the powers of evil, croaked out: ‘ There he sits ! 
'J’liat's tlie man ! ’ And there was an inarticulate 
chorus of snpiiressed hisses and snarls from the 


congregated Jowders. 

‘ Ho you mean me, Mr Polwhedle, if that is 
your name? And if you do mean me, what do you 
want ? ’ demanded Hugh. 

‘ That’s the man,’ went on Mr Polwhedle, taking 
no notice of Hugh’s inquiry, ‘that take.s upon him¬ 
self to advise them that be luols enough to he.trken 
to liim, to have nothing to do with us Jowders. 
That’.s the man that said, in Australia I should 
have been tossed in a blanket, long ago. And 
that’s llic man that put on us Jowders the nick¬ 
name of Tregeagles I ’ Again the same chorus, 
a little louder and fiercer this time, from the 
.svmpathetic fraternity of Jowders. The fisliennen, 
their eyes on the ground, tlieir muscular Jiands 
gra.^^ping their extinguished pipes, looked as 
frightened as school-boys in presence of an angry 
he.ad-master. ‘That’s the man,’ pursued Mr 
Polwhedle, suddenly directing his crooked fore¬ 
finger and his baleful gaze towards the unfortu¬ 
nate Jan Pennant, ‘that borrow.s cash—or begs 
it -from a stranger, and an enemy to us Jowders, 
when he’s sold up hy his lawful creditor, is it 1 
Very well, Jan Pennant! Then, when you get a 
new mast aboard that boat of yourii, and a new 
boom, the best use you can make oi ’em is to set 
every rag of sail, and be off out of this, to earn 
your bread where you can. A on don’t sell another 
creel of fish in Treport, or near Treport, from now 
to your (lying day, Jan, my lad ! ’ 

then there arose, mingling with and drowning 
the hoarse chorus of tlie triumphant Jowders, a 
chorus on the part of the sea-faring men there 
present. Not of iudignation-i-uot of anger. No, 
no ! Never before, perhaps, had the threats of a 
J#wder been so iiubiidy spoken; but conversation, 
as wo know, between man and man is not libellous, 
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iad the there had for the most part 

heard if set taeBaoeB, as dire as that freshly 
ttttereA All tihet^the poo* fellows, with tlieir wives 
end little cmM at home, dared to venture was a 
hnmhle plea ad iMmic&rdiam on behalf of Jan 
their comrade. His sentence was one of banish¬ 
ment ; and for a Oomishman to leave the church 
town, the sij'ht of the old church tower, and quay, 
and pierhead, and gabled houses, is bitter indeed. 
Even Hugh, when ho spoke, aitcr a wonderiiig, ‘ 


in a aick^room—the ^tain had, tdmngh It wmi 
very seldom that Will iEarlemh had lime to spam 
Will was pretty Bose frawVs affiainmd husbwad, 
a light-haired, bright. 8l%hn.young &llow, ^e 
sole support of a bedridden luotbcr, and whom 
it had not been easy to induce oli? Captain Job, 
who had a traditionary reverence for bone and 
brawn, to accept as a suitof for bis grand¬ 
daughter’s hand. Will was a bird-hunter and 
bird-stutfer, an ornithologist lie called himself 


sorrowful glance to right and left at the bronzed j laughingljr, not very strong, but os lithe and active 
and black-bearded men, so fearless of storm and 
sea, so meek in presence “of the usurers wlio took 
the lion’s share of their hard-won gains, spoke, 
since at Inst he found himself the only spokesman 
theie, with a mildness that belied the tingling of 
his warm young blood. 

‘ Mr Polwbedle,’ he said, ‘think it over ! Be as 
angry .as you please with me, hut spare the inno¬ 
cent. Jan Pennant has done you no harm. You 
svouldn’t, surely, forbid an Englihhman, in 
native place, to earn his honest bread ! ’ 

‘Wouldn’t I?’ replied old Polwbedle, with a 
hideous cackling laugli. The other Jowders 
echoed the laugh in deeper tones, and then, in a 
body, the carrion-crows moved otf; and the Tre- 
port fishermen were not long in lidlowing thiir 
example. There was no more talk, no more 
laughter among them ; hut silently, despondently, 
each man went home to tell his wife with 
bated breath that it was not good to vex the 
Jowders, and of Jan Pennant’s doom. 


CHAPTcn xxvii.— v rRriTi.F.,sH suvnen, 

Hugh had plenty to do. Th(*re was trouble 
in the ‘ Re.st,’ as the old skip])er called his dwell¬ 
ing, under the roof of which Hugh was a lodger. 
Old Captain Trawl had himselt fallen ill. Some¬ 
times the unsuspected seeds of disease he for years 
and ^ears latent in the constitution, like so many 
CTains of Egyptian mummy-wheat waiting, perhajis 
from the dale of the mythic foundation of Home 
to the, present year of gnree, to ajirout when 
planted and watered, ami hear doleful han-est 
at last. And especially is this apt to be the case 
when men have spent their best years under such 
skies as those beneath -which the old inercliant 
captain had spent the best of his life, ami wliere 
fever, and ague, and palsy are easy to catch ami 
hard to heal 

At anyrate, old Captain Trawl was ill; and his 
delicate grandchild Jloso would have been uii 
equal to the task of nursing him but for Hugh’s 
help. Hugh Ashton was, like all sailors, a good 
nurse in sickness, soft of tread and speech and 
touch, and gifted too with that <{uick synipatliy 
that divines a sufferer’s wants, and whicli is often 
believed to be a woman’s especial prerogative. 
Strange it is, by the way, that the bravc.st men, 
like the tendercst of women, are the best and most 
thoughtful beside a couch of pain. No watcher 
of the night could be more unselfishly patient 
than Hugh Ashton ; and it was wonderful how 
sootliing was the effect that his presence produced 
on the old invalided seaman, who loved to prattle, 
when he awoke from snatches of feverish slumber, 
of the sea, 

Ong other volunteer attendant-other than 'Nezer 
the faithful dwarf, whose large feet and clunwy 
hands and heavy tread unfitted Mm for service 


as a lizard when scaling a rock, and reputed the 
most daring of Coriiish cragsmen. There are 
countless binU and rare on those far-westeni 
shores—the red-legged chough, the puffin, the 
osprey, ami ducks and gulls of species unknown 
in many other parts of Britain; and Will, who 
was a devonrer of book.s, knew more of their ways, 
and -was defter in stulliug and jireserviug Uie 
specimens that fell in his wa}', than his illiterate 
his i competitors. 

Will, like most of those wl»o knew' him, had 
lieen drawn towards ilugli Ashtiai, a* such natures 
as those of the young C.iptam of the Ift'stem Maid 
do attract generous .Hpiuts. To Hugh he confided 
the hopes and fears ol a life snfficieully adventu¬ 
rous. ‘ I'ou .see, ('aptuin Asiitou,’ he wouhl .say, ‘ I 
get my bread by linking my neck. Mine’s a 
kittle trade, ns a Noith-countiy stuffer 1 once 
worked with- killed, 1 heard, poor ftdlow’, by a 
fall from the Antnin tliffs, over in Ireland—used 
to say. Now, wlieu last I began as a boy, I took 
a fooli.sli pride in playing pranks, to make folks 
stare ; but when I got more sense, I took the rope 
with me in awkward place.s, for mother’.s sake 
more than mine, since, if my foot slipped, there 
would be notliiug for the jioor old soul but the 
Union. And now, on actount of Rose, 1 never 
throw a chance away w hen 1 am over tlie cliff.' 

To Will Failcigh, whose professional vvaiidei- 
ings brought him into, contact with people of all 
grades, Hugh mentioned his ilcsire to be informed 
as to the present whereabouts of (Ihost N.an. 
‘(}ho.st Nan—(Jipsy Nan,’answered Will, with a 
laugh. ‘ Why, bhc '.s here, unle.ss indeetl she goes 
on the principle of the old saying, “ Here to-day, 
gone to-morrow !” Anyhow, 1 saw her, Wediit'sday 
evening last, flit, like a bat in the twilight, 
.across the entrance to HoPoway. Ten to one siie 
is at Giles ’rreloar’s.’ 

Hugh proceeded to e.vjdain to his ntw friend 


that it w’as no ea.sy mutter, according to hi.s 
ex])erienco, to pa.vs Mr Treloar’s iuhospitahlo 
portals. He had been twice at the door of the 
tramps’ lodging-house since the memorable day on. 
which the pot-valiant proprietor of the establish¬ 
ment had refiiseil admission not merely to liimself 
but to the superintendent of the Treport police, 
and so far from gleaning any intclligeneo as to 
Ghost Nan, had not even been able to obtain the 
dubioias felicity of an interview w'ith the redoubt¬ 
able Giles himself 

* Whom (lid you see V asked Will. ‘ A woman, 
wasn’t it, with a baby in her anns, and a black 
eye, and smelling of gin and peppermint ? ’ 

Huf^h admitted the accuracy of this uniiattering 
portrait. 

‘That’s Mrs Treloar—Mercy Judkiu that-was,’ 
went on the young bird-stulfer. ‘She was the 
daughter of a respectable tradesman, up town, 
and martiad this scamp Giles; and all her family • 







toiwd tbeir bftcia I aro, I know ^ 

iiitii Mm frm and^ 6^^ j®iKr 1 ^^ Vetttar than grcuj, 

house. *It’s ontjAif idty £ 0 * her the m^pUn harkh bite’s worse. #e shohiftt 

trates don't witHattW tha tear license j *md thoo^h come a|wn the parish hem Bat the wife and' 
she has niii^ td put up with, poor creature children are ahoanJ, end I sail with the tide.’ 
she do«j8 her best to go on respectoljr, and aome- * Where to, dan ?’ asked Hugh, 
how* keem the business, such as it is, together. ‘To Falmouth,’ answered the fisherman. ‘’Us 
As for Treloar, he does nothing but drink and my wife’s native place, and I’m known there, and 
bluster, except when he has got the horrors on can live, I hope; though ’tis hard to be hunted out 
him ; but, after all, he’s master of the house; and of dear old Treport. But them seventy pounds of 
so, if we want to find out about Ghost Nan, we yours, Cap.—ti ust me, if I work my fingers to the 
must do it by stratagem.’ bone, I ’ll pay them back.’ 

Young Will went on to say that he, dealing ‘No hurry. Good-luck to you, Jan I' answered 
not infrequently for scarce birds or eggs with Hugh; and they parted. 

the moor-ranging vagrants who frequented Mr , _ _ 

Treloar’s squalid house of entertainment, was in a , om rr-or n>^r a 


tbouglilfiilly. ! by nu‘ji-of-war and other ships which put into 

‘ It's a great place for gipsies, I h.ave heard,’ the island, occasioning balls, extempore dances, 
returned the bird-stuffer, more occupied with his lunches, and picnics hy sea and shore. Its 
own skill in eliciting the information than with ; glory as a garrison fort has not yet entirely 
tlie intrinsic value of tlu'. information itself. ‘1 ; departed, as is certified by the military element 
heard it, from an old chap that makes a living ' which prevails. 

by sham tits—(qulepsy, you know—and travels i And now let us take a peep at the island and 
all 'higland to do it. “ VVliat do you want with \ offer a few words of description. Leaving our ship 
Ghost Nan, young shaver T' says he. But I said i at anchor in the safe little crescent-shaped Jiarbour, 
she'd got a brace of kiltiwakes to sell, that some ! we are rowed in towards the shore. As we 
gipsy hoys had knocked down on the cliif with | approach through the waters, we have good oppoiv 
stones, I was told. And he believed it, and said ! tuuily to note the rocky cliffs lowering upwards 
with a chuckle : “You may go for your kitti wakes | like frowning giants anxious to guard some trea- 
to the New Forest then, my bov, for she ’a off j sure in their keeping. If it happen to be, the 
thereward since morning,” And then Treloar came i season when the huge ‘ rollers,’ as they are termed, 
in, very boozy and ([uarrelsome, and I was glad ! prevail, we may shudder in fascination at these 
to get out ol' the kitchen.' majestic waves gathering force, and bearing on- 

As Hiigh returned home, baffled for the second -wards dark and loud, at no great distance from 
time by the whimsically sudden disappearance of our path, until they break in white wrath on tbe 
this wild woman, who held, he could scarcely pebbly beach. To our left is Rupert’s Hill, 
doubt, a clue to the mystery which he had made crowned by a battery, and other lofty crags, bare 
it the business of hia life to fathom, he met Jan of vegetation. To the right, under Ladder Hill, 
Pennant. lie the West Bocks, a level range, intersected with 

‘ I’ve come, Cap., to say good-bye, and may God pools of sea-water, mingled with pebbles, sand, 
bless ye for your kindness ! ’ said the fisherman. shells, and common green weed. Here are two 

‘ You are not really going on account of the natural bathing-places, one serene and cadm, the 


Treloar’s squalid house of entertainment, was in a . nTTTv/rxxaT? am xjvr vvj a 

manner free of it. What he proposed was that ^ Si Hiil.jil'iA. 

Hugh should keep out of sight while he entered Arodnd the ocean-girt island of St Helena has 
the place on some plausible pretext of business, always clung a certain amount of historical inte- 
and did liis best, without exciting suspicion among rest, notably that in connection with Napoleon 
a most suspicious class of persons, to ascertaiu Bonaparte. Comparatively few however, save the 

ml'thrVnulls'' of a guide-book or a history of the place, 

"'^hrglvrhearT’beat high as he walked beside the I k«ow much about the island as it at’present exists; 
bird-luintcr through the narrow and roughly paved knowledge m all hkelihood being derived 

streets of the quaint old town ; but, at the comer B’om the brief descriptions afforded by travellers, 
of Holloway, tV'ill Farleigh suggested that he whose acquaintance may have been limited to a 
ehoukl lialt and await bis return. transient glimpse of barren and precipitous rocks, 

‘ One glimpse of you, CajUain Ashton,’ he said from a passing vessel. Biscovered by the commo- 
good-huiuouredly, ‘ would spoil sport. Me they dore of a Portuguese fleet returning from India in 
don't mind; but you look so like a goiitleman, j 1501, on the anniversary of Saint Helena, mother 
that, if they lost money by it—and they ’<l do ; of the Emperor ConsUintine, this sea-girt spot was 
pretty nearly anything for money--they couldn’t | successively colonised by the Portuguese and the 
help telling you a pack of lies. Mumps and i Dutch. It finally fell into the hands of the East 
<;a<lger3 are queer- very queer !' And with this j India Company, to whom it was confirmed by two 
axiom of practical morality, he went bis way; and charters in the reign of Charles IL In tlie year 

after a delay which seemed to Hugh interminable, 1834 it was transferred to the crown, 

came back, with a shade of disappointment over Though at first sight St Helena may be disaj^ 
his bright boyish face. ‘ Bird tiown,’ he said, pointing, those who tarry for a while are invari- 
shaking his head ; ‘ and some trouble I had too | ably enthusiastic in the remembrance of its balmy 
to timl out that much. Dne thing 1 did learn— 1 atmosphere, tropical verdure, and delicious flowers 
she went olf this very morning New-Forost- ; and fruit. Lonely as is this speck of an island, 
way.’ j there is yet a fair amount of life and variety 

‘ New-Forest-w.iy—indeed!’ answered Hugh i to ameliorate the .solitude. Ennui is kept at bay 

tbougblfully. " ! by meji-of-war and other ships which put into 


man’s threats V asked Hugh. 


other a miniature maelstrom. 
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We petftVte oi» eossse vid the laading-plaoe. 
Otjr bwte ®ow tantioiisly through the surf to 
the et^ oa eat hsft, and we are on terra fima. 
While TO© enmee are drawing up luggage and 
various goods, we walk from the quay mong a 
somewhat nairow road under the eastern liill-side, 


author of VmU^ Fair oa lii«»homeward way from 
India at the tune, was cariied past tho house 
by his black * bearer.* ' 

The most remarkable elevatum in the island is 
that called Diana's Peak, situamd ig the central 
part of the island, two thousand seven hundred 

? ^ % iV t _ ■% __ a .X * 


dusfy with reminiscences of coal, whore there is | leet above the level of the sea; with Aottoon in 
some atir and activity, and where a few Lascars | the vicinity. It is wooded and venlant to the 
are loitering about, or possibly at work. The way summit. Here are found the indigenous tree-fern 
widens as we proceed, until we come to a draw-1 JHcksonia arhorenrau, extending some fifteen or 
bridge, and our steps awaken a hollow echo over} twenty feet in height; the black cabbage-tree, whoso 
the dry mo.at that separates the'glacis from the , gnarled and crooked branches produce vegetation at 
parallel line of fortitic.ation ; the inside wall sup I the top, chiefly leaves resembling the laurel, and 
jjorts the embankment of the,principal raised out-1 daisy-like flowers. In the vicinity of Longwood 
work. Close to this wall are ordnance magazines, ' is the Ibirn, a square-looking eminence of two 
formerly %vell stocked with needlul arnmimitiou, ^ thousand and odd feet, hard to climb ; and unlike 
and various public stores and ofliees. ' Diana, covered with coarse grass and stunted 

We are impelled to glance back at the mighty shrubs. Fo.s.sil sea-shells lii* strewn on the highest 
billows dashing upon the glittering beach, ere we point! One of the curiosities of tho ialoud is a. 
continue our route along the lines, where we hail tract called The Ohurcliyanl, a dreary plain of dry 


We pause about midway at the 


the sight of trees. 

Gate, an arched avenue of stone, uiul the legiti¬ 
mate entrance to the town, whose central doors arc 
closed at sunset, and always guauled by senlnc 


sandy soil, scattered over u’llh boulders, many of 
con^ideiiiblo si/.c, wuonth, and sonic resembling 
1onib.«,tones in sliape. One among Ihcin, about six 
leet in height, is most sm^rular, heiiig hollowed out 
Thence we ptiss under the Terrace, or higlicr range at the tup like a natural font, and containing lu 


of fortification, distinguished by its parapets, flag- 
stafls, and cannon; and terminated at each evtie- 
mity by a battery, beneath Hupei I’.s and Ladder 
Hill. Upon tliis abuts the ('astle or town govern¬ 
ment house, %vith its jirnate entrance and in- 
closures of cominissaiiat and other stores. dVe 
do not now ascend the flight ot red sandstone 


steps, much worn by tiead of livl, that lead to jilace you ina\ proceed towards tin' jxmds on tho 


the Terrace; but having emcrgeil irom the sonibn 
precincts of the gateway into the light oi tho ' 
•Square or lower Paiade, we observe to our right 
one of the few hotels of the place, the ('u^tom- 
bouse, and the little church of St James, JJeucath 
the Terrace, in this vicinity, there is the lock-up. 
To our left, aic the open gates and courtyard of 
tbe Castle. Contiguous ive have a row ot build¬ 
ings occupied by the Governnnnt i’rinting Ihc'-s, 
the Post-office, Bessioii-hoiise, and the cliict public 
departments. Next apjiear the iron gates of tbe 
Government Garden, which m the <jood old tinier 
of the East India Guiiqiany w’as tilled with speci¬ 
mens of horticulture from all quarters ot the 
globe. Looking out upon a quiet part of tin* 
garden is the Public Library. Here is situated 
the Towm-hall, with cool veranda, where fancy 
bazaars, concerts, lectures were all wont to be 
held. The Sisters’ ^Valk, a semi-romantic road 


sea-coast where the (.ounlry-people go a-fishing; 
in jia^sing may be noted the print ol u large Foot, 
finnly stamped into the hard sandy suiface, which 
they .SUV can only bi long to the Evil One. 

(ill the way to the ponds there is a yawning 
lissiiro in the chtl-<-ide presided ovtr by Lot’s 
Wife, callt d the Dungeon; stones thrown into 
its <lepth- weie said to gA on echoing lor ever, like 
the haunting memory of an evil deed. Of the 
bouMei- 111 tlie island, one of the most lemarkiible 
is the Pellsione, in the eastern distuct ; it i.s of 
I iiurmous si/e, and consist., ol a detached nigged 
block, sui mounted horizontally by a great tl.it 
stone ol oblong .shape, nhicli when .strm k sends 
loith a sound like the clear ringing of a boil, and 
is heaul miles uw.iy. 

The tilkss ot some of the loc.ihties aie singular 
enough, such as—IJall Moou liitterv. Two Oun 
S.iddle, -Man and Horse IJidge, .Stitches Hidge, 


or path extending behind and above the gardens, Hreaknei k Valley, ami Mosquito Collage. Pleas- 
was designed by Colonel Patton, the governor antly suggestive aie such names as Bins Cottage, 
in 1807, as a secluded promenade lor his two Myrtle (hove, Ho.se Bown, Sunny Side, and 
daughters. The walk has long been ojien to gentle Mount Pliasant, overlooking J-aiiy Land, 
and simple alike, and here we find rustic benches ' At one tinu; (jiimese hiboui was extensively 
close to a murmuring streamlet, overdiadowed emiiloyed for domestic and hrld ]mrposes in the 
by the gamboge, the pepel, and that freak of island. Tho buiying-ground still exists, where 
nature the banyan. It ends in a hexagonal , might be seen little notes cotered with hiero- 
summer-house directly over the battery where 1 glyphics, and attached to the mounds by sticks, 
the Terrace begins, and embraces a W’idc jirospect { Several joss-houses also existed lor their conveni- 
of the wharf, the glacis, the bay, and the western j ence. The common and sweet imtato and the 

yam are grow'n in cjuantities ; the last named is 
rclishi'd by tbe poorc'r class as a vegetable in fried 
slices. Pumpkins, and Indian com roasted to a 
arisp brown, are also eaten. Fiffi and rice are the 
staple articles of consumption amongst the poor all 
the year round. Of sheli-lish there are the stump. 




rocks opposite, with a portion of the rugged hill 
of which those rocks form the base. 

Let us quit the town however, and w’ander 
inland. The celebrated tomb of Napoleon has 
olten been described, as well as Longwood House ; 
also that first and chosen residence of the lallen 
conqueror, the Briars, amonj? whose geraniums 1 a cross between lob.ster and crab, of a dull red 
Thackeray hud a glimpse of Bonaparte. The \ colour; and tho longlegs, a large-bodied lobster, 


tin* diic'-t MM'^on nbimt a <[uarl of pure wati'r, 
appaieutlv ab'-oibed up from tlu* ground. Fioiu 
thi-. you iiiiv<]U(mh join thimt in pacing; and 
returning tluthci an hour altc'i, find another 
tempting diaught awaiting you. Then* is no sign 
of icrdnie in thm ^llent weird ])laff>, that might 
hive lni*n ajillv I allod Ghoul-.’ Acic. Fiom Hus 


n1 









dasfc Woe, with alrg fwqittaitlf height of thiJrty feafei 


found; one caught^ the settle year that I-ong- la^hlowoms of hell shap^ ip, 


wood new houle was pre^wid for the Bmpettor, reC There is another Domheya, spoken of ttp 
weighed about eight hundred pounds, the shell ancient record; wad hut that these plants were 
afterwards %mii% the chief portion of a soldier's classified far too long o^o, we should be inclined 
hut. Of sea-fowl, that commonly known as the to believe that some lover of Dickens had been 
Tropic Bird {Phaeton atkerem) haunts these botanising among the indigenous vegetation of 
shores. It is conspicuous by its immense size this favourable spot in the Atlantic. The seed 
when on the wing, and by its glistening white of the elephant-grass is styled locally ‘Job’s 
plumage. In the days of the East India Company, tears.’ Of these—solid enough for the purpose— 
the egg of another sea-bird, which was about the the natives manufacture necklaces, baskets, and 
size of a small hen’s-egg, was esteemed a great other oniaments. The American aloe furnishes 
delicacy, and considered by them as one of their material for many a tasteful nick-nack to the 
peculiar perquisites. Certain days of the week skilful maiiipulator of its fibre. Its abundant 
wenj specified when the public were allowed to j blossoms here otl’er further disproof of the Old- 
collect them. The man wlio caught a ‘ sea-cow ’; world notion that the aloe blossomed but once 
ran a risk of being fined five pounds if lie did not; in a century. Several of the different species 
offer to share his booty wdlli the Company, or ‘ the | of aloe and cactus, &c. which are preserved 
oyle of the same.’ j in the conservatories at Kew, are found at St 

Among the live-stock, poultry and fowls flourisli, i Helena. The coffee-plant attains to a remark- 
in wild or domesticated state ; they are fed chiefly able height, and is very plentiful, the berry, 

on ‘ paddy ’ or rice unthrashefl from the husk. Of , which is excellent, being exported. The oak 

game there is no lack, althongli the sjiecies is | flourishes in great beauty, from acorns first 
limited ; there being a regular season and license. , planted about 1700 ; and there are many familiar 
The wild rabhit buiTows in tlic neighbourhood i tree.s, English and European ; the laurel and holly, 
of the luxuriant furze. ; partiidges and phoa.sants | the willoiv, cypres.s, cork, &c. Such is the geni- 

afiouml. The canarv, though not of so pure a ! ality of the climate, that the palm, the Norwegian 

plumage as the English and Belgian varietie-, is fir, the oak, and Norfolk Island pine stand side 
a beautiful songster. But the ram uris of St | by side. The silver-tree, which adorns Table 
Helena is llie cardinal or red-bird, robed in j Mountain at tlie Caj)e of Good Hope, also grows 
vivid .scarlet during the summer months, but ' in this Fortunate Isle, tlie narrow silvery leaves of 
when moulting, of a greenisii gray tint. It is , its involucrnm making a beautiful shield for the 
diflicult of capture, .swift, and very mischievous, | innumerable stemens and cone-like centre of the 
destnying buds and blossoms of fruit-trees. It; blossom. Nor mu.st Ave forget the graceful and 
has no smig. The only bird cousiderod to be ; softly stirring bamboo, that might be the home 
entirely iinligenous is the ‘wire-bird,’ a sort of; of some tropical Dryad; and the tall datura 
pluver, not unlike the snipe in a]>pearaiice and i expanding in perfection its large, wdiite, bell- 
size, and receiving its local appellation from its 1 shaped flowers, clo.sed and shnirdcen during the 
habit of frequenting the 1 ig ‘ wire-grass’ of the i <lay, like mere clinging rag.s; hence perhaps its 
more sterile regions. The Java sp.‘irrow and a local designation in pro.se—the Petticoat plant, 
few ‘ foreigner.s ’ are iuinul at St Ilelona ; but ^ But .soft: stay till Night comes, and Avitb her 


no English specie.s. 

A few Englisli fruits arc to be met witli .>ome 


magic touch, Ave shall behold the drooping 
blossom transformed into the Belle ds Nuit I A 


times, sucli as the currant, strawberry, and goose- ; lovely sight these numberless bells, bending with 
berry; but, the.se are nive. All the more, common stately grace in the moon’s light, after the 
A'egetable.s, .such as j'eas, beans, l.ivoccoli, cabbages i ‘blood-rcd’ sun has sought his rest, 
ot every sort, eiu!i\'e, lettuce, cucumber, &i'.. The Virginia and su'eet Madagasctu* creeper orna- 
llourish Avell in this fertile .«oil. Pears are abnn- : inent garden bowers and arbours. The passion- 
dant, also the English ii]>plc. Of really tropical flower appears in four or fu'e A'arieties, as AA’eli as 
fruits tluife ave the mango, the guava, tlie io.}nat, all garden-flowers—fuchsia, jasmine, mignonette, 
the ehirimoya -a custard-api'le of delightful pau.\v, heliotrope, camellia, and ro.ses of many 
fluAvur Irom Jamaica; the banana, the plantain, kinds. A red salvia colloquially called here 
and the peach. ’.I'he king of [leadie.s is a large ‘.sjilemlid sage,’ is far handsomer than the com- 
golden-yellow globe, resemliliiig the nectarine, ‘ mon English salvia. In private grounds where 
but more juicy and sweet. The grajie, melon, e.special care is bostOAA’cd, as Plantation Hou.se, the 
pinc-apiile, apricot, fig, mulberry, chestant, tlie Governor’s residence and others, the rose, v’erbena, 
filbert, and cocoa-nut, also flourish. The purple ! carnation, pelargonium, and different c.xotics are 
and. the Avhite granadilla is another fruit of iio i brought to some perfection. tJeraniums of all 
distinctive liaA'our. The sugar-cane grows to but ! .sorts are jdentiful; the common scarlet growing 
a small extent, and is never utilised. The date, ' Avild in whole hedges, us avcI! as the nutmeg or 
tamarind, pomegranate, Indian fig, and prickly- | strong-scented leaf. The arum-lily is accounted, 
pear are also to be found amongst the products of i for some reason, the emblematical flower or badge 
the island. ' of 8t 1 felena, and is a conspicuous element of 

The indigenous wild-rosemary {Phylica rosmari- church decoration upion fe.stal occasions. 
nifolia) is a tree of graceful form, Avitli small leaves 'J’he principal sources of revenue in St Helena 
of pale green. It is peculiar to rocky and l)arren are licenses ; water-rates ; taxes upon carriages, 
situations, and might be termed the St Helena i liorscs, and dogs ; wharfage and custom duties ; a 
upas, for nothing Avill flourish in its shade. The ! moderate tonnage-due ; &c, * There appears to be 
ebony-wood once grew hi.xiiriantly, not alone on j no police-rate. There are various time-honoured 
Diana’s Peak, but in many spots. Tlie. red-wood I iftstitutions : charity and benefit funds ; poor and 


{Domheya crythroxylon), which has also become industrial societies ; several schools, besides those 
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tinder government; a Benevolmit, and an old- 
establisaed Social Sodety, of whidi the Biahop is 
jpatron. 

la Of St Helena was created 

aa incorporated with Cape 

!E^op being Dr Gray. Later, 
to a enmlJ independent see, of 
wKHSh lord-spiritual not improbably enjoys 
ss OtSAd-sinecure. There is no dearth of churches 
and chapek The poor are well cared for, both 
islanders and negroea Many of the latter are 
domestic servants (proving generally a faithful 
dass of servitors), or were so until recent years, 
when a large number were despatched to Lagos 
and other settlements. The affections of the 
African are strong and tenacious. At the period 
of the emancipation of slaves in this island, many 
craved to remain with their quomlam owners upon 
unremunerated service, rather than he turned 
adrift to shift for themselves under conditions of 
* freedom,' in exchange for a home ruled by the 
law of kindness. St Helena was virtually one 
of the earliest colonies to liberate its slaves; a 
movement which took place nearly twenty years 
prior to the regular abolition by law. 

To take a stroll in the early morning along 
paths bordered with wild sweet roses, glistening 
with dew, and shedding their perfection of odour 
unheeded, is to comprehend something of the thilce 
far niente; fragrance, light, colour, everywhere ; 
banks upon banks of wild fuchsia in ruddy bloom; 
great bushes of heliotrope side by side with sweet- 
brier and myrtle; lofty vigorous-limbed trees of 
the red and the white camellia; these in garden- 
walks or alleys, but still growing in luxuriance in 
the open air. To a branch of a camellia-tree in 
the grounds of a country-seat—of which Liberty 
Hall would surely have been no misnomer—might 
be seen a child’s swing fixed. Fancy learning the 
jwetry of motion thus! Camellia petals sho%vering 
around you, mingled with those of the lesser- 
magnolia, and diffusing through the atmosphere 
a perfume more delicate than that of its powerful 
elder sister the grandijlora. Imagine again, the 
sight of two or three juveniles, comfortably 
ensconced, unchidden and unwatched, in the 
branches of peach-trees, feasting to their heart’s 
content! 

But here we must close our glimpse of this 
peaceful insular spot, which is becoming better 
known than formerly, from the circum.stance that 
it lies on the route of Messrs Donald Currie and 
Company's fleet of splendid steamers to and from 
the (Mpe. 

MR HIPSEY. 

Thebk exists a numerous vagabontl class of 
persons—well informed, clever, ready for any¬ 
thing, but unsteady. They have no command 
over their abominable appetites, and seem as if 
set on never doing any good, no matter what is 
done for them. There is another class of the 
vagabond order, who are only unsettletl from a 
degree of inherent eccentricity. One of these is 
Mr Hipsey, whom we happen to know something 
about. He has been a wanderer all his life. 
We meet him slouching about the Strand and 
the purlieus of Clement’s Inn, always in the 
same 'shabby clothes, with his hands stuck iu 
his pockets, apparently doing nothing whatever 


is usually termed «hard up.’ Only a few pejw 
sons know how he actually Uvm ; but it appears 
that while eaunteriag about Ihe vrith 

apparently no fixed object his bi»lhi are busy 
at work devising some method of keeping *tho 
wolf from the door. In early life he has been 
a school usher, and his education is very tolerable. 
He writes a good hand, and frocjuently sits up 
all night doing jobs for the law-writers. Then he 
has not forgotten his classical studies, still retain¬ 
ing enough Knowledge of Greek and Latin to suit 
his purpose, and is besides a very fair botanist. 
At the ripe age of fifty-four he has already tried 
his hand at every ‘ liglit ’ trade you can mention, 
including of course the three learned professions 
of the church, law, and medicine; the first as 
an itinerant preacher, the second as a law-writer’s 
clerk, and the third as a purveyor of herbs and 
pills on a truck. People will naturally wonder 
why with such versatility of genius the man has 
not long ago made a fortune, for he does not 
drink, or at anyrate it takes so ranch to affect 
him that nobody am say they ever saw him the 
worse for liipior. But the one failing to which 
may l>e attributed his iion-.succe.ss in life is negli¬ 
gence. If you give him a job in your counting- 
house, he will go on admirably with Ids work 
until you are busy and cannot very well spare 
him ; when he will suddi-nly desert Ids post with¬ 
out warning. Having no wife to scold and drive 
him, he treats all your .'inimadversions with the 
utmost complacency. Why .siionld he trouble if 
your accounts have become confused 1 Somelldug 
else wdll be sure to offi^r to him shortly, and that 
is quite enough to sati.'ify him. 

Like his more aristocratic brethren the loungers 
of Pall Mall, he must have Ids summer outing —or 
as he terms it, ‘ u run at grass ’ every year. As 
his means do not admit of railway charges, he puts 
into his pocket a piiie and tobacco, matches, a j 
pencil and plenty of paper, and a knife. Tims ! 
equipped he sallies forth about the lldnl week in j 
J une, and in a couple of days or so gels well up 
into Hampshire. As for money, why, he had 
eighteenpeuce in his pocket w’hcn he started, but 
now has nearly ten .sldilings. And lids is how 
he has become so rich. Whenever ho nears a 
village, he inquires the name of the parish clergy¬ 
man, and scribbling a short message iii Latin, 
sends it in by the servant-maid. This is the 
‘ open sesame ’ to the clergyman’s heart and purse¬ 
strings, wlio usually sends him out a shilling or 
' two, not uufrefiuently coming to the door and 
asking him questions, lint Mr Hipsey is always | 
equal to the occasion, lie is of course an unfor¬ 
tunate scholar driven to do any menial work in 
London when he can get it; but the town is 
empty, and there is nothing to be had. If the 
clergyman thinks he may perhaps be an impostor, 
and asks him to read a little Horace, he can do 
that; and as for the police trapping hiin, why 
he never found a fellow-reader of the classics yet 
who would even hint that he was committing an 
offence under the Vagrant Act. Besides which, lie 
always reserves a point of law in his favour, for 
he has carefully worded his note to imply a loan ; 
and if by any possibility a mishap shmild occur, 
he will be certain to battle out his Latiuity before 
the magistrate. 
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Going a I'l \sr mil(a farther with Mr Hipaey, we people in sonoe pi^a will rather allow the plants to 
l^rn from him the ootoiical nameaand medicinal rot than permit him to take them; and ha nest hk- 
virtues of many wild plants; and coming npoa a frequently has to pay hush-money to gameheepfcs 
bed of water-crei^ he fils a tolerably laige cMivkt and othew^ who ^have come to be aware thsA herb^ 
bag full ; and as it is now noon and the sun is gathering is at times rather lucrative. Usually he 
hot, he thinks he will have a plunge into ^ |[<^8to his old frequ<mted haunts, sometimes fic4* 
river to refresh himself. Soap he does not need, ing however, on arrival that another has been 
for there is pletiSy of yellow clay about, and that there a day or two previously, and carried away 
answers as well; neither does he trouble about a everything. In such cases, he reminds his clerical 


towel, but simply sits still mitil he is dry. After 
this he invites us to lunch, which consists of 
something better than breail-and-cheese, washed 
down with something out of a tin bottle ratlier 


friends pathetically tliat he is unfortunate as a 
herb-gatherer, and reduces his luxuries of eating 
and drinking. In abont a month, he will have 
done all be can; and with ten or twelve pounds in 


stronger than beer. After a pipe and a snooze pocket, will return to town to take a short season 
upon the grass, he starts off to sell his water- j of rest before the hop-picking season commences 
cresses at the houses df country gentlemen by the in Kent. 

road, who are usually, he informs us, lamentably Laden with a mysterious bundle of greenery 
ignorant of the classics. He knows nearly always ! despoiled from the woods and hedgerows of 
the character of the master of the house by the i sunny Hants, he reaches his room in Great Wild 


sort of servant who opens tlie door. If a neat- 
handed Phyllis or a six-foot-high footman comes, 
he is pretty certain of custom, or at all events 
of a civil answer. But he detests those places 
where a page in buttons appears, for he says he 
invai'iably finds their masters ‘stuck up’ and poor, 
and the hoys rude us Boreas. Occasionally he 


Street, Drury Lane, and immediately begins to 
complain how badly the streets smell, where¬ 
upon he proceeds to throw out the stuffing of 
his palliasse, which ho replaces with a quantity 
of fresh-dried ferns. Ilis bedstead he has nianu- 
lactured himself out of a few planks and a 
couple of tea-chests, and the rest of his house- 


is offered by his customers something to eat and ' hold surroundings are of an equally primitive 
drink ; hut he is never allowed to ludp himself;' description. Round the wall he hangs some, of 
and even farmers, at all events in the southern j his idolised roots and plants to dry, and proceeds 


counties, are becoming horribly stingy to what 
they were when he was a hoy. 

Towards live o’clock he collects some slicks and 
liglits a small fire between a couple of stones, on ! 
which he places a tin bottle full of water, with i 


his idolised roots and plants to dry, and proceeds 
to wash his shirt; for he has but a very small 
stock of linen, and sends nothing out to the 
laundress. He is too his own tailor, and as 
far as possible his own cobbler, buying what¬ 
ever he is compelled to buy second-hand, and 


a few pinches of tea at the bottom ; and when | making it last as long as possible. With regard 
it has boiled he produces a cliihl’s mug from his to cookery, he is great at stews, and will manu- 
pocket, and bread and butter, purchased with j iacture you a pie out of liver and bacon seasoned 
his water-cress money. 'Ihe evening is spent! with some wild marjoram, which will go down 
rummaging over some Ic-ge woods and fields; j very well even if you are not hungry. Then if 
for on the morrow he expects to make a ‘ haul,'' reduced to rather a low ebb, he will make a very 
as he terms it; and as th« snn sets, goes in <|uest ■ palatable mess out of a pennyworth of mussels, 
of a bed at some rustic public-house. If he fails ^ or half a cow’s heel and a lew onions, 
to procure one, either because they cannot accom- With all such qualities to recommend him, and 
modate him, or else w'ill not do so at his price— being able, as he usually is, to pay his way, it is 
namely sixjienco, he makes himself comfortable in : not surprising that some of the fair sex occasionally 
tlie hay-fields. With the first streak of light in the ' pay him attentions with a view to matrimony; but 
e.'i-st, he is astir, and lighting his pipe, bids u.s : he turns a deaf ear to all their hints, feeling quite 
accompany him, for he must lio his work speedily i certain that he should either forget the appointed 
before the gamekeepers are up. Then with ktiife in j day, or else flatly refuse to take the bride-elect 
baud he proceeds to cut and tie into large bundles to wife when interrogated by the clergyman. By 
the Atrcpa hdladonna, growing plentifully around, ! the time the hop-picking season has commenced, 
and this with our assistance he convej's t<i a place ■ he has usually reacheil the bottom of his pur.se, 
of concealment; for be it observed that herb has a ' and has again to tramp it down into Kent. As 
market value of about eight pounds per ton in its far as earning money is concerned our Bohemian 
green state, and if he wore caught cutting it, he ! friend does not find hop-picking of much use, 
might ho stopped. Long before the gamekeepers ^ as he has no family to assist him; and children 
are about, he has culled all the belladonna worth! with their nimbler fingers can earn as much 
having, and then prepares his breakfast. W’hile' as he can. But what with a little w'ork by day, 
having this meal, he avei-s to us that he is thor-1 and plaving a cracked fiddle in the publio- 
oughly enjoying himself, and that the excitement i houses at night, he manages to make a pretty 
of gathering wild plants is every way as pleasurable | fair thing of it ; and upon returning home will 
to him as fox-hunting is to others. Tho next' be sure to call at some of the wharfs where he 
thing is to borrow a rickety old truck, or hire an j is known, and beg as much stray wood as he 
old man with a donkey-cart to take his herbaceous j can carry to serve him for firing, 
spoil to the nearest railway station, and thence i Like a skilful general, it will be seen that he has 
to London ; whence in a day or two he will! a great many strategical points to fall back upon, 
have a post-office order for the quantity he has i In fact our vagabond can turn his hand to so 
sent. many things that he is rarely'at fault for resources, 

It must not be supposed however, that he is and as it is said of all of us that we each have a 
always fortunate either in finding saleable herbs or mission to fulfil iu the world which nobody else 
in gathering them when found; for the country- can accomplish, we must not consider that 
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life led by Mr Ilipsey is devoid of good points. 
Men like himself, of versatile powers, fill, undoubt¬ 
edly, a gap in the social system, aud give us 
some insight into the life of a literal vagabond. 


A STITCH IN TIME. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 

Had Mr Burton’s money been in jeopardy but a 
very few years later than the real date, the elec¬ 
tric telegraph would have laughed to scorn all his 
efforts ; but he was just before that marvel—in its 
communication with Australia at anyrate, and he 
was glad to think he had yet a chance. Swift as 
may be the progress of a clipper steamer, yet even 
by the swiftest, the voyage to Australia is a long 
and monotonous passage, and to a man with such 
anxiety in his mind as was the lot of Mr Burton, 
it seems endless. 

Their passage was as prosperous and uneventful 
as a passage could be ; yet even then, one or two 
trifling incidents occurred to disturb him aud to 
fill him with the gloomiest forebodings of failure. 
One evening—they were far on their way then, and 
the greater part of the waste of water which they 
had to traverse lay behind them—Mr Burton was 
lounging on a bench at the stern of the vessel, 
watching the setting sun, which was spreading a 
sheet of gold over the calm sea, and thoughtfully 
smoking a cigar, when he heard a seaman, wlm 
was engaged in some duty near liirn, remark to 
bis comrade : ‘ 1 say, Bill, do you see that line, 
right under the sun tliere ? ’ 

Bill nodded his a.sseut. 

* Well,’ continued the other, ‘ that must be tlie 
smoke of a steamer. I shouklu’t wonder if it’s 
the mail.’ 

In an instant Burton was on liis feet, the cigar 
was flung into the sea, and he was gazing, with 
his hand shading his eyes, in the direction of the 
setting sun. He could see nothing. The practised 
eyes of the seamen were prohaVdy able to trace 
the line of which they spoke ;* but the passenger 
could see nothing. He did not care about speak¬ 
ing to the men on the subject, lest he should shew 
too much anxiety ; but be j)aced the deck until 
the last of the pjissengers had retired to his cabin 
and the moon was full in the sky, yet nothing had 
he been able to discover ; nor did the fresh watch 
who came upon deck refer to any following 
vessel, so he hoped that at anyrate the strange ship 
—if one there really had been—was not gaining 
on them. 

It is certainly not neces.<ary to dwell on the 
closeness with which Mr Burton followed their 
progress on the chart, or the constancy with wliicli 
he was present at the heaving of the log; .all 
this goes without telling, as the French .«ay. But 
another result of his intense anxiety to reach 
Australia was that he became very nervous, and 
the least thing, such as the slightest surmise uttered 
in his hearing, was enough to startle liim ; and 
one morning he could not touch his breakfast 
because be heard the officer who had charge of the 
W'atch during the night, say to the ofliccr who | 
relieved him: 'I thought I saw the smoke of a1 
steamer about two bells. She was to the nor’ard, I 
and going faster than ourselves—at least so 1 | 
thought at first; but I could make nothing out foi’ 1 
certain, and there was no sail in sight at sunrise.’ | 


Yet the lieutenant—they are, all lieutenants and 
captains to landsmen—might have been right in 
his first conjecture! There might have been a 
steamer ‘ to the nor’ard,’ going faster than them¬ 
selves, and this might have l^en the dreaded 
mail! 

Tlicse examples will give a fair idea of the 
tension of Mr Burton’s nerves ; and as they drew 
nearer their port, as n m.atter of course his anxiety 
increased. But when they steamed gallantly into 
the noble bay on whicli the town, or rather its port, 
stands, and came nearer and nearer to the quay, 
and saw no long black hull with double funnel 
lying there, a great weight seemed taken from 
Burton’s breast, and he felt that his long and 
exciting struggle had at last w'on for him a 
reward. 

It was late iii the afternoon when the screw 
of the Cerberus at last ceased to churn and froth 
the water, aud her gixait engines were fairly 
stopped. 

‘You will spend the night, with us?’ said the 
skipper; ‘you will be too late for any business 
in relhaiu to-night.’ 

rclhamia-s the reader will probably have divined 
without any explanation, was tlio chief town of 
the |)rovince, the town whore the head office of 
the Gulf Bank was located. Tliey said ‘located’ 
there, and used indeed a good many Yankei: 
phrases. Bangbaug was the name—a native name 
—of the port at wliieh tlie was now 

anchored, and was ci.innected witli the provincial 
capital by a short line of railway. 

klr Burton retrivnod his best thanks to the 
captain for his invitation; Init hi.s nerve and 
energy had now returned, and he resolved not 
to lose one minute in hi.s fcuter])ris(;. So he 
declined the invitation; and leaving directions for 
his luggage to be sent to a certain botel—ln! knew 
Pelham well enougli, having lived there once—ho 
quitted the ship, after the heartiest po.ssible i'are- 
w’ell from captain, officers, engineers, and crew— 
went straight to the' railway depot and took hi.s 
ticket; but jn.st as he asked for it, the .station- 
master entered and said to the clerk : ‘ 'riic mail 
is in ; she is signalled,’ 

Tlie pcicket then was in.side the Heads ! She 
was not three lionrs behind fliem! It was now- 
past five o’clock; all btisine.ss wa.s over for the 
day ; the letters w{)ukl be sent on at once; the 
Pelham branch of the great (!ulf Bank would not 
take down its shutters in the morning; and he 
was a ruined man. Vet there was just one 
chance, one ban- possibility, and slight as it 
was, he determined to try it. ‘If they don’t tele¬ 
graph,’ he, thought, .as the train slackened speed 
at the end of its brief run— ‘ and 1 don’t see 
why they should—1 rn.ay yet get my money out 
of the fire. It is worth a trial, and win or lose 
I ’ll try it.’ He of course knew that he W’os some 
Lours ahead of even the earliest intelligence which 
could be sent from the mail-boat, and his scheme 
would succeed or fail in that time. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he went straight 
to the bank, which had long been closed for the 
day by the time he arrived ; but his old acquaint¬ 
ance Mr Fred Rockman, the manager, lived on 
the premises, aud was delighted to see him. ‘I 
thought you had settled down in England,’ he 
exclaimed; ‘ I had no idea you were in the 
colony.’ 
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*I daresay not,* returned Burton, who was on 
thorns during the greeting and inquiries natural 
to such. meeting. ‘ I have come to see you as 
soon as I could ’^-which was strictly true—‘and I 
want you ta>do ftie a favour. I want you to save 
me a great deal of time and trouble.’ 

'Indeed! And what is it. Burton?’ was the 
very natural response. 

* I want my money out to-night/ said Mr Burton 
bluntly. 

‘ What! All ?’ exclaimed the manager. 

‘ Yes; all,’ returned the other. 

‘ Oh ! it’s impossible ; quite out of the question,’ 
said the banker. ‘ Business is entirely over for 
the day, as you must very well know.’ 

‘ I do know it,’ said Mr Burton. ‘ I know that 
all ordinary business is over; but I know very well 
that you have often paid depositors later than this, 
and that you can give it to me if you like. Admit, 
Fred—you can if you please.’ 

‘Well,’ said the manager hesitatingly, ‘ I can if 
I choose, I own ; but we don’t care about doing 
things out of the usual course.’ 

‘I suppose it was in the usual course then,’ 
retorted Burton, ‘ that your directors asked me, as 
a personal favour not lo remove my money, when 
I hud a good oiler ? You know, Fred, that it was 
voluntarily promised at that time that I should 
have my deposit on the instant whenever I chose 
to ask for it.’ 

‘Yes; that’s very true,’ said the manager; ‘I 
well remember the understanding; and if it’s of 
importance to you ’- 

‘It is of tlie utmost importance, 1 assiu'e you,’ 
interrupteil Burton. ‘1 don’t want to bore you 
with particulars; but I wish to change ray invest¬ 
ment ; and if I don’t get the money—in gold if 
possible—lo-niglit, the chance will he lost. Will 
you or will you not do it Thai is all.’ 

‘ I supjHise 1 must let you have it, as your 
money is only on deposit,'*.'=aid the manager slowly; 
‘ but it is I'cally very unusual. However, say no 
more ; you shall have it. We will drink a bottle 
of wine in honour of old tiiue.s, and then’- 

‘E.vcuse my ahiaiptne.ss,’said Burton, who was 
half-way towards a brain-fever with nervous excite¬ 
ment, and who was every moment hearing gallop¬ 
ing horses and hurried steps where all wa.s .silence. 
‘Let me have the money first, and 1 will stand as 
many b.ottles of wine as you choose to drink while 
1 am in the colony. But 1 must be back at my 
hotel in half an hour from this time, or it i.s all 
of no use.’ 

‘ Your ])eoplc are confoundedly' sharp dealers 
then,’ grumbled the manager, as he rose delibe¬ 
rately Irom his chair. ‘ They ought to knorv you 
are a solvent party, and that your w’ord is as good 
for the money—ay, n.s our own.’ 

‘Well, never mind that, Fred,’ said Burton. 
‘Let me have the money, and I can get my busi¬ 
ness done in an hour; and then’-- 

* Ah! it’s of no use making an appointment 
later on in the evening/ interrupted the manager ; 
‘I have an engagement for to-night, so we can’t 
have a chat after your business is completed. We 
will leave it till to-morrow.’ With this he quitted 
the room; summoned the watchman, who was 
already on duty; and after an interval, w'hich 
might really have been ten minutes, bat which 
seemed to the merchant as though it would never 
end, the slow step of Mr BockmarP, who was 


corpulent and heavy in build, was heard return¬ 
ing. He bore a small leathern case, whose dis- 

J __ i*. __ _V_PiV __ 


tended sides shewed it was crammed with some- 
thing; and a guess at its contents made Mr 
Burton’s heart leap. 

Little divining the condition of his visitor, the 
manager quietly sat down, drew towards him a 
sloping desk, on which were writing materials; 
and after adjusting his spectacles with more care 
and accuracy than, it appeared to Burton, any 
man’s spectacles could po-ssibly require, proceeded 
to write out a receipt for the money. Burton 
execrated the slow and formal style in which his 
friend liad been taught to write, as he watched 
the carefully finished up-and-clown stroke of every 
letter. The manager had got about half-way in 
his task when, struck by a sudden thought, he 
smiled, laid down his pen, and then shakmg his 
heail, as a man does when he half-regretfidly 
recalls the memory of some past enjoyment, said : 
‘ Lor bless me! you were running in my mind 
nearly all day on Saturday last. What do you 

think ? Why, I met poorj)ld Davy Lobbins ’- 

though?’ ex- 
t this business 
a talk about the 


‘ Oh ! confound- Did you 

claimed Burton. ‘Well, let us gc 


Rockman; ‘ he 
a different man 


out of hand, and we will have 
old fellow.’ 

‘ Poor old chap ! ’ mused Mr 
seems very much broken. Quite 
from what’- 

‘ Now really, Rockman I ’ exclaimed Barton, 
‘ you forget how precious my time is. Do go on ; 
there’s a good fellow.’ 

Tims adjured, the manager resumed his writing 
as slowly as before, but it was done at last. ‘ Sign 
that, my boy,’ said he, pushing the document 
towards his visitor. ‘ You will find that correct, 
1 think.’ 

Burton signed it instantly without reading a 
line, and tossed it back. 

‘You always were a cool hand,’ said the manager 
half-reprovingly and hall’-adrairindy; ‘but I think 
I should look at what I signed, when it concerned 
a respectable number of thousands.’ 

Burton smiled feebly; the situation was too 
painfully interesting for him to do more. The 
manager carefully placed the receipt in a drawer 
of the table, opened the case, and taking out a 
huge bundle of notes, commenced to count them. 
‘You don’t mind Jacob’.s and Levy’s draft on 
Rothschild for three thousand, do you V he saicL 
‘ If you won’t take that, I can’t do it until ’- 

‘ Oh, never mind ! ’ intemiptctl Burton; ‘ any¬ 
thing will do. Cut aw.'iy; there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘ (Jnr gold and our own notes are locked up in. 
the inner safe; but liere is Colonial Bank paper, 
whicli may perhaps serve as well, unle.s8 ’—~ 

‘Quite sati.sfactory,’ interrupted the relxeved 
merchant, as he eyed the welcome notes; ‘ quite 
good enough, Fred, Pray proceed ! ’ 

Mr Rockman stared impressively at him for a 
few seconds through his gold spectacles, as though 
such haste over .so solemn a matter were unseemly, 
if not worao ; howev'or, he went on without 
remark. ‘Five-*five"—two threes—-one -two- 
three—four’——when at that instant a hack—• 
Anglic?;, a cab— dashed up to the door, and a 
thundering double-knock followed. 

‘ Hollo ! IVTiat’s up now ? ’ exclaimed the 
fhauager, pausing in his counting. 

‘ Go on ! go on ! Never mind the door/ cried 
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Burton, half-rising from his seat. ‘Why don’t 
you go on?’ 

‘ Don’t be ridiculous, Burton,’ said the manager. 
‘Any one woxild think you had been drinking.— 
Come in.’ These la.st words were in answer to 
a tap at the door; and tlie watchman presented 
himself. ‘Well, wdiat is it?’ said the manager, 
turning to him, quite unconscioii.s that his visitor 
had gathered himself up for a da-sh at the notes 
the moment the man spoke. ‘ Who was there V 

‘It was a mistake, sir,’ replied the watchman. 
The hack-driver was a stranger, and drove here 
instead of to the Royal Colonial.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the manager. ‘ Yon may go, 
Dennis.—Now then, Mr Burton, we will proceed. 
Let me see, where was I ? Five—five—two threes, 
—one—one,’ &c,; and so on he went until his 
I bundle of notes was exhausted. The draft on 
Rothschild Avas duly indor.sed ; the whole were 
restored to the case, and the case was handed 
to Mr Barton, after he had given up his deposit 
note. 

I ‘ Of course,’ added the manager, ‘ there’s the 
I balance of interest duo to you, which to-morrow 
we shall make out Avhen you call, and ’- 

‘That’s all right,’ said Burton; ‘hut now 1 
must be going.’ 

‘You won’t stop then? You arc quite sure/’ 
said the manager, as his customer rose. ‘ Well, 
good-night. Take care of the wallet. As j’our 
hotel is so short a distance from here, you iiuiy 
be safe; hut if you had to leave the laru])3 foi' 

‘ an instant, 1 should say : “ Take a hack.’’ Cood- 
night.’ 

They shook hands and parted. Burton’s first 
act was to inclose his precious case in a small 
locked satchel, which he then handed to the 
landlord, and saw it securely deposited in the 
great iron safe wdiich all such places kee]>; 
then he drank oft' at a single gulp such a drauglit 
of brandy-and-water as excited tlie audible admi- I 
, ration of two or three men who W'ere lounging at 
I the saloon bar. Had it not been for this potent 
draught, he must have fainted ; and as it was, he 
■was fain to lie down, being thorouglily worn out 
and exhausted by the events of the day. In spite 
of his excitement, he slept soundly, so soundly and 
80 long that the clanging of the breakfast-bell 
roused him from sleep, and hastily dressing him¬ 
self, he went down to the saloon. At the very 
first glance he could see that something of interest 
■was under discussion, for instead of sitting apart 
at separate tables, the guests were all gathered in 
earnest groups, talking and gesticul.-iling like so 
many Frenchmen. As he made his way to a 
vacant table, a gentleman who, like himself, had 
just entered tlie room, said: ‘ Pretty state of | 
things this, sir. What do you think of the news V 

* I really have not heard of any news this 
momiqg,’ returned Burton; ‘ indeed I have but 
just left my room, having oversle]>t myself.’ 

‘ Why, my dear sir,’ exclaimed the other, evi-; 
dently gratified at finding some one to whom he | 
could be the first to impart the tidings—‘ why, | 
have you not heard ? The great Oulf of Carpen- j 
taria and Northern Australia Bank—the best bank 
in the province, has gone ! Gone, sir! The mail ! 
came in lost night with peremptory orders to j 
close ; so our bank won't open this morning ; and } 
it is said the depositors won’t get half-a-crowu iij | 
the pound.—Why,’ pursued his new friend with i 


a sudden change of tone, ‘you are not a loser, I 
hope ?’ 

‘I! 0 dear, no. Certainly not. By no means,’ 
incoherently replied Burton, who/ound great difiS- 
culty in collecting himself suflicifeutly^to say any¬ 
thing, 

‘ i was afraid you were hit,’ said the other, ‘ you 
turned so pale. So, as I was telliag you ’- 

Mr Burton liad civility enough to pay au out¬ 
ward show of attention to what followed; but the 
first great announcement had clTectually discounted 
the interest of the narrative. 

Directly his breakfast was over, he set out for 
the Colonial Bank, where he exchanged his notes 
for a draft payable to himself on his London 
bankers. He then repaired to the shipping oftice, 
to learn when the next packet sailed for England, 
as he was now ready to return, ay, even at so short 
a notice as that on which ho hud started. lie 
had not gone fifty yards from the hank before ho 
came face to face w'ith Mr Rockiaau. He felt, 
it must he owned, a little sheepish at this 
rencoutre; hut no such sentiment appeared to 
inlluence tlie manager. 

‘Hollo! old fellow!’ he exclaimed, as heartily 
as he could, under the depressing circumstances, 
‘I’ll he shot if you were not in luck last night. 
But I ’ill glad you got your money, as 1 well 
know you only left it iu to oblige the directors, 
and perhaps myself lus au old friend. If you had 
left it iu one day longer, you could not have 
touched a penny.’ 

‘ You don't say so ! ’ exclaimed Burton. 

‘ But I do though,’ returned his friend ; ‘ and I 
think, old fellow, us you have been so lucky, 1 
may justifiably say 1 will drink that bottle of 
wine to-night at your expense, 1 think, friend 
Caleb, you may stand that.' 

‘ My dear fellow,’ exclaimed Burton, immensely 
relieved to find how philosophicully the manager 
was treating w'hat had hehii almo.st life or death to 
him, ‘if there is a good bottle of port in Pelham, 
you shall have it, or fifty such if you will drink 
them.’ 

‘ (!ome, that’s handsome,’ returned the manager 
good-temperedly. ‘ But what is your hurry now ? 
Where are you running to V 

‘ 1 am off to the 6hij)ping office,’ said Burton, ‘ to 
see when the next packet sails for England.’ 

‘TJio next packet can make no cliffia^mce to 
you,’ said Mr Rockman ; ‘you won’t finish vour 
business in time for her ; every one could have 
told you that the Hercules sails to-morrow.’ 

‘ ft'o-morrow ? ’ echoed Burton. * Good ! I will 
send round the port wine to-night, Fred; but at 
pre.sent you must excu.se me,’ 

The tale need ho no longer drawn out, as noth¬ 
ing of interc.st remains to be told. The Hercules 
did sail the next day, Mr Barton being a pas¬ 
senger ; his friend the manager •was intensely 
astoni.shed to hear this at first; but having received 
a hint that Mr Burton had only arrived by the 
Cerberus, his astonishment was changed to a feeling 
of the deepest admiration; and harassed though be 
was, consequent on the change in the fortunes of 
the Bank, he saw his friend off, and over and 
over ligain expressed his admiration, which as just 
said, ■w'as of the deepest, at his tact and enerpr. 

The voyage of the Herculee was a speedy and 
prosperous one, so that when Mr Burton re¬ 
appeared ift his accustomed haunts, after what 
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Beenied to his acquaintances a very brief absence, 
few suspected that in the short interval he had 
travelled tliirty thousand miles and saved a 
fortune. The shabby Captain never knew what 
Mr Burton kiM done ; but he had reason for 
saying, as he often did over his glass of grog at 
bis favourite tavern, that ‘ Caleb Burton was one 
of the most libeml fellows he had ever met, and 
bore no grudge against a man for owing him a 
trifle.’ 

It only remains to add that the hero of this 
perfectly true talc is alive and well, and belongs 
to a race of shrewd-headed Scotchmen. 

CALCULATING BY MACIIINEKY.'-^ 

Wk have been asked whether a brief description, 
intelligible to readers not versed in the abstrnse- 
ness of mathematics, nor much inclined to the dull 
details of mechanical construction, could be given 
in this Journal of a Calculating IMachine adverted 
to at a meeting of the British Association ? Any¬ 
thing very attractive the subject cannot well be ; 
but perhaps a few words bearing on it may be 
iutero.s(.ing. 

Dr Spottiswood is the ])resent President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
his twelve months’ occupancy of that oHicc extend¬ 
ing from the- autumn of 1B78 to the autumn of 
1879. Ill his opening address at Dublin he dis¬ 
coursed learnedly on the recent progress of science, 
esj)eciull 3 ' those liranches which touch mathema- 
ticiil and physical investigation.?. Accuracy in 
calculiitiouH he ])oinled to as one of the most 
imjxuiant elements of scientific ]n'ogres,s ; seeing 
that the truth of an asserted princijde or general 
law must necessarily be greatly dependent on 
the correctness of the ligares relating to quan- 
titie.s, numbers, measures, weights, ratios, propor¬ 
tions, and the like. Mr Babbage, the celebrated 
inventor of the two calculating machines which j 
boar lii.s name, used to say, when speaking of the j 
dilliculty of insuring accuracy in the long nume¬ 
rical calculations of theoretical astronomy, that 
the science which in itself is the most accurate 
and certain of all had, through its innate diflicul- 
tie.s, become inaccurate and uncertain in some of 
its results. This feeling liad much to do with the I 
determination he formed to bring mechanism to I 
the aid of calculation. 

There %ya8 certainly something likely to wliot 
the curiosity of his hearers in the remarks made 
on tliis subject by Dr Spottiswood, Going far 
be 5 'ond mere calculating machines is a contrivance 
introduced two or three years ago by Profes.sor 
James Thomson, who occupies the chair of Civil 
Engineering and Mechanics at Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity, 

‘Profe.ssor James Thomson,’ said Dr Spottis- 
wood, ‘has constructed an apparatus which by 
means of the mere friction of a disk, a cylinder, 
and a hall, is capable of effecting a variety of 
the complicated calculations which occur in' the 
highest applications of mathematics to physical 
problems. By its aid it seems that an unskilled 
labourer may, in a given time, perform the 
work of ten skilled mathematicians. The 
machine is applicable alike to the •alculation 


i of tidal, of magnetic, of meteorological, and per¬ 
haps also of all other periodic phenomena. It 
will solve differential equations of the second and 
perhaps even of higher orders. And through the 
same invention, the problem of finding the free 
motions of any number of mutually attracting 
particles, unrestricted by any of the approximate 
suppositions required in the treatment of the 
lunar and planetary theories, is reduced to the 
simple process of turning a kamlk.’ All this 
makes one think that the turning of a handle is 
a work more worthy of respect than the wmrid is 
generally in the habit of supposing; the brain- 
work consists in determining and arranging what 
shall follow this merely mechanical process. Dr 
Spolti-swood added: ‘ When Faraday had com¬ 
pleted the experimental part of a physical problem, 
and desired that it should thenceforth be treated 
mathematically, he used irreverently to say; 
“ Hand it over to the calculators." Bi\t truth is 
even stranger than fiction; and if he had lived 
until our day he might with perfect propriety 
have said : “ Hand it over to the machine.” ’ 

All calculating machines of earlier invention 
are much more complicated than ‘ a mere disk, 
ball, and cylinder.’ The Homan abacus, the Chinese 
shwanpan, the graduated rods called Napiet^s 
banes, and the sliding-ruU, are, it is true, not very 
intricate in construction; but when calculating 
machines are spoken of, we understand something 
comprising a greater number of working parts, 
conjoined in action by various mechariiixxl con¬ 
trivances. Pascal constructed a machine for w'ork- 
ing out sums in the first four rules of arithmetic. 
It consisted of a series of cylinders working on 
a system through the medium of toothed wheels ; 
each cylinder had figures or numerals marked oa 
it. One wheel had twelve teeth to calculate 
jience ; another had twenty to calculate shillings j 
while the rest had ten teeth each for the purpose 
of adding up units to make tens, tens to make 
hundreds, hundreds to make thousands, and so 
on. Tlxe apparatus was ‘set’ to its work as a 
boy would set a sum on bis slate, and by turning 
one cylinder, the other cylinders and the wheels 
were set in action, producing a result which made 
its appearance as a sum, a ditfercnce, a product, 
or a quotient, according as the setting might 
be for addition, subtraction, multiplication, or 
divi.siou. 

More than half a century ago the late Mr 
Babbage described before the Royal Astronomical 
Society two machine.?, which he had designed (not 
constructed) for working mathematical problems, 
and printing the results with inked type. The 
English government, after an investigation of the 
matter by a fully competent scientific committee, 
consented to bear tbc cost of perfecting one or 
both machines for performing and printing mathe¬ 
matical tables useful in navigation and other 
branches of science. So badly was the affair 
managed however, that the scheme has never 
been brought to a successful issue; the details 
were frequently being changed, the working draw¬ 
ings were exceedingly elaborate, new tools had to 
be invented, workmen had to be instructed, and 
Mr Babbage bim.self Avas a difficult man for the 
officials to deal with. First and last, the govern¬ 
ment advanced .m>cnteen thousand pounds for this 
efitei’i-rise ; and the result is an unfinished 
machine, placed in the keeping of King’s College, 
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Wdon, If fiziish«4| this maddne, ctdled by Bab- 
|i«ge a DWmMi Engirt would hare performed a 
▼ast nmoor astt|b.iaetical and algebraical calco* 
laJdOM^ proii«d^ the solutions of problems with 
tinsxri:i^ aaouxaey. Another, which he called an 
AnalytteafAl^i^e, but which only exists on paper, 
would liare grappled with problems of a higher 
mathematical grade. To describe either of these 
inventions in a popular periodical is out of the 
QU^itiou; the complexity of wheels, cylinders, 
axles, movable bolts, toothed gear, wedges, levers, 
pins, pivots, pointers, triggers, claws, cogs, spiral 
springs, ratchet wheels, &c., is such as to render 
the task hopeless. 

Numerous other combinations of moving parts 
have been devised, less elaborate but more practic¬ 
able than those of Babbage. Staffel has invented 
an arithmetical machine, in which three cylinders 
are so arranged that they can work all the simpler 
rules of arithmetic, carrying multiplication up to 
millions by millions ; if the machine is required to 
solve an impossible sum, such as subtracting a 
larger number from a smaller, or dividing a smdler 
sum by a greater, it refuses, and rings a bell as an 
admonition! Colmar invented an arithmometer 
in which the action is rather by plates sliding in 
grooves than by rotating cylinders; like Staffers, 
it can perform addition, subtraction, multiplica¬ 
tion, division, and evolution. Werlheimer, by 
means of a metal plate with iiide.\es, notches, 
teeth, and hoIe.s, lias contrived an apparatus for 
adding and subtracting sums of money. Bara- 
nowski’s invention is for calculating wages, prices, 
interest, and other sums of money; it is known as 
the Ready Reckoner, and is worked by means of a 
handle which reveals figures or numerals in open¬ 
ings in a brass plate. Schott, Lalanne, Roget, 
Manrel, Roth, Slovinski, and Scheutz hav(i in like 
manner invented machines for solving antlmietic.il 
problems. Of these, Scheutz’s excites gieat admi¬ 
ration among scientific men ; !Mr Babbigu highly 
extolled it, and deplored that it had found a 
purchaser in America instead of in England. It 
can compute mathematical tables, calculate to 
sixteen places of figures, and stamp on a plate of 
lead the result up to eight places, producing a 
matrix or mould from which a chdiS cast in 
type-metal can be obtained, .suitable for printing 
from; it does its work at the rate of twenty- 
five figures or numerals per minute, calculated, 
recorded, and stamped in metal—an etior either 
in the calculating or the printing being almost 
impossible. 

Professor James Thomson’s machine is specially 
remarkable for its simplicity. Dr Spottisw uod, as 
we have seen, characterised it as compri.-'ing little 
more than a disk, a ball, and a cylinder. I’roui 
the inventor’s own description, given before the 
Royal Society in 1876, it appears that the dislv 
rotates on an inclined or oblique axis, that the 
cylinder rotates on a horizontal axis, and th.at th.* 
ball simply rests at one point on the inclined disk, 
and at another against the curved side of the 
cylinder. The cylinder is wholly disconnected 
from the disk, by any wheel, lever, or other 
mechanism. When the disk is made to rotate by 
turning a winch-handle, it gives a peculiar inolioii 
to the ball, and this imparts rotary motion to j 
the cylinder. Simple as is the action, all siin- 
plicity depa.i8 when we come to the Professoi’-, 
account of the mode in which abstruse mathe- 


matioo-physical problems a^s solved by its aid; 
wo here enter a region into which the Journal 
humbly confesses its nnBfeness to accompany the 
accomplished .inventor of the .apparatas, When 


^ ment of ‘ finding the free motions of any number 
of mutually attracting particlei^ nnrestricted by 
any of the approximate suppositions required in 
the treatment of the lunar and planetary theories,’ 
hg merely turning a Itandle, 

A few words on a somewhat allied subject— 
menial calculation as compared with machine 
calculation. 

Mr George Bidder, (’.E., whose death was 
recently reported, attracted great attention while 
a mere boy by his amazing quickness of mental 
calculation. M.any^ scientific peivons visited and 
tested him, and from a contemporarj' record we 
extract the following as a few examples of the 
questions he answered, and the time taken to 
answer them: ‘ How many times does a wheel 
7 feet .3 inches in circumference revolve in a distance 
of 13 miles 3 furlongs I Answer (m one minute), 
9740J times.—What is thi* product of 62,473,864, 
multiplied by 27,356 ? Answer (m three and a 
half minutes), l,70f>,i>3.'>,584. - What is the cube 
root of 122,61.5,327,232 t An-^wer (in two and a 
Lilf mimitC'), 4i)('A—If tlie Bible cont.un3 743 
p.nges, eaeh p.ige 57 lines, and e.ich line 17 words, 
hoii many word-, aie there m the book / Answer 
tin le<s than a minute), 719,067,--A statue stands 
between two trees ; the pedestal of the .statue is 
90 ffct from flic top of eaih liee, the one tree is 
60, the other .51 feet liigh ; required the dl^tan^(5 
between the two trees ! Answer (in one minute,, 
139 feet.’ 

A number of other questions put to the boy, 
he answereil with .adonishing r.ipidity and accu¬ 
racy, the proie s being enlirelv mental. The 
numbci.s were in no Cc^e reduced to xvnting, but 
merely spoken aloud to him, and by repeating 
them to himsclt he kept them in his memory. It 
was noticed that in getting the jiioduct of two or 
more numbers, he geuer.illy found the highest 
numbers fir'.t, shewing that he did not work by 
ordinary rules. The answer to the second ques¬ 
tion given above is obviously wrong; but the 
error is probably in the ncw.'-paper rejxirt, as 
three figure^, are left out. Tin-, qauaiiou, it 
may be noticed, can be done by an 'ordinarily 
quick arithmetician within the time taken by Um 
lamon-> ‘calculating boy;’ but the dilliculfy of 
arranging live, long rowo of figures in the mind 
and then adding them together makes the feat a 
remaikuble one. 

TO Ml' iSWEETIlE.lHT. 

T11A.T one and one m-ikt really two — 

Mo'.t, peoplo will a(‘knowkdc(- true; 

Yet evon to t/u'i rule we find 
Evccption dear to Imer’t. mind ; 

Tliuij, jo'i and I, and J and juu. 

An one ami one, and still not two ; 

Least, so to mo tlie figures run, 

For surely, darling, we are One ! * 


Printed and J’uUishod by W, & JL Cli iHBXns, 47 Pater* 
noster Jtoifr, Losixix, and 33U llitfli btxoot, Kmjinuuou. 
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ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS. 
Lovers of Art are bocoinin," more numerous year 
by year ; and—though not perhai)s in exact pro- 

])ortion.tliere is in consequence a growing interest 

in the men who are producing and have produced 
the wonderful works whicli deliglit us so much. 
A numbtu' of very interestitig facts and anecdotes 
about Art and Artists have been recently col¬ 
lected and published by Mr Dipvose, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London. A few of tlu'se we append. 

Sir David AVilkio from the character of his 
delineations will always be a great favourite. We 
are here, told how he became a painter. ‘Sir 
.lohn Sinclair happening once to dine in company 
with Wilkie, asked in the course of couver.sation 
if any particular circumbtani'e had led him to 
adopt his i)rof('s.sion. Sir John impiired : “Had 
your father, mother, or any of your relation.s a 
turn for painting I or what led you to follow that 
art ?" 

‘To which Wilkie replied ; “The truth is. Sir 
John, that yon made me u painter.” 

“ How ! If” exclaimed tlie Baronet. “ I never 
had the pleasure of meeting you before.” 

‘Wilkie then gave the following explanation: 
“When--you were drawing up the >italistical 
Account of Scotland, my father, who was a clergy¬ 
man in Fife, had much corre.spondence with you 
respecting his parish ; in the counse of which you 
sent him a coloured drawing of a seddier in \ln* 
uniform of your Highland I’encible Regiment. 1 
%vas so delighted with the sight, that 1 was con¬ 
stantly drawing copies of it; and thus, insemsibly, 
1 was transformed into a painter.”’ 

‘ Never,’ relates Haydon, * was anything more 
extraordinary than the modesty and simplicity of 
Wilkie at the period of his production of “ The 
Village Politicians.” .Tackson told me he had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading him to send this 
celebrated picture to the Exhibition ; and said be: 
“ I remember his bewildered astonishment at the 
prodigious enthusiasm of the people at the Exhibi¬ 
tion, when it went May 1806.” 

‘ On the Sunday after the private day and dinner, 


The Nem said : “ A young Scotchman, by name 
IVilkie, has a w'onderful work.” I (Haydon) 
immediately sallied forth, took up .Jackson, and 
away we rushed to Wilkie. We found him in his 
parlour in Norton Street, at breakfast. “ Wilkie,” 
.said I, “your name is in the paper.” “Is it 
really I” said he, staring with delight. 1 then read 
the puff ore rntnndo (in a clear voice); and Jack- 
son, I, and he in an ec-stasy joined bauds and 
danced round the table.’ 

We must not pass from Wilkie without relating 
the following anmsing story. ‘On the birth of 
the son of a friend—afterwards a popular novelist 

.Sir David Wilkie was requested to become one 

of the sponsors for the child. Sir David, whose 
studies of human nature extended to everything 
but infant human nature, bad evidently been 
refreshing his boyish recollections of kittens and 
puppies, for after looking intently into the child’s 
eyes .os it was held up for his inspection, he 
exclaimed to the father with serious astonishment 
and satisfaction ; “ He sees!”’ 

‘ During the residence in England of Haydn 
the celebrateti composer, one of the royal Princes 
commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint his 
[Haydn’s] jmrtrait. Ilayilu went to the residence 
of the painter and gave him a sitting; but he soon 
grew tired. Sir Joshua, with his usual care for his 
reputation, wouhl not paint a man of such distin¬ 
guished genius with a stTipid countenance, and in 
consequence he adjourned the .«itting to another 
day. '[’he same weariness and want of e.xpression 
occurring at the next attei))pt, Sir Joshua com- 
nmnicaled the circumstance to the commissioning 
Prince, who contrived the following stratagem. He 
sent to tJm painter’s house a pretty German girl 
who was in the service of tlie Queen. Haydn took 
his scat for the third time ; and as soon as the con¬ 
versation began to flag, a curtain rose, and the fair 
German addressed him in his native tongue with 
a most elegant compliment. Haydn, delighted, 
overwhclinc j the enchantre-ss with questions ; his 
countenance recovered its animation, and Sir 
,J,oahua rapidly and successfully seized its traits,* 

‘ Opie was mice painting an old beau of fashion. 
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Whenever this gentleman thought the painter was 
touching the mouth, he screwed it up in a most 
ridiculous manner. Opie, who Wiis a blunt man, 
said very quietly; “Sir, if you want the mouth 
left out, I wfll do it with pleasure.” ’ 

To return to Sir Joshua Reynolds. We are told 
of his * Puck ’ that ‘ this merry imp is the portrait 
of a child, which was painted without any par¬ 
ticular aim as to character. When Alderman 
Boydell saw it, he said; “Sir Joshua, if you will 
make this pretty thing into a Puck for my 
Shakspearc Gallery, I will give you a hundred 
guineas for it.” The painter smiled and said little, 
as was his custom. A few hours’ happy labour 
made the picture what we see it.’ 

‘Sir Joshua once hearing of a young artist 
who had become embairassed by an injudicious 
marriage, and was on the jjoint of being arrested, 
immediately hurried to his residence, to inquire 
into the case. The unfortunate artist told the 
melancholy particulars of his situation; adding 
that forty pounds would enable him to compound 
with his creditors. After some further conversa¬ 
tion, Sir Joshua rose to talve his leave, telling the 
distressed painter he would do something for him. 
When bidding him adieu at tlie door. Sir Joshua 
took him by the hand, and after squeezing it 
cordially, hurried off with a benevolent triumph 
in his heart; while the astonished and relieved 
artist found in his hand a bank-note for one 
hundred pounds! ’ 

Of Gainsborough we are told that ‘ both himself 
and his neighbours were ignorant of his genius, 
imtil one day—he was then residing at Sudbury— 
seeing a country fellow looking wistfully over hi.s 
garden w'all at some pears, he caught up a bit of 
board, and painted him so inimitably well that, 
the board being placed upon the M'all, several of 
the neighbouring gentry and farmers immediately 
recognised the figure of a thief who bad paid 
3nany unwelcome visits to their gardens; and 
being, by means of this impromptu portrait, 
charged by one of them with the robbery of bis 
orchard, the thief acknowledged his guilt, and 
agreed, in order to avoid a worse fate, to enlist.’ 

Haydon’s ‘ Mock Election ’ was painted in this 
wise. As many other artists have been both 
before and since, Haydon was in difficulties, and 
in July 1827 was an inmate of the King’s Bench 
Prison. One day some of his fellow-prisoners got 
up a burlesque of an election. ‘ I was sitting in 
my own apartment,’ writes the painter, ‘buried 
in my own reflections, melancholy, but not despair¬ 
ing, at the darkness of my prospects and the 
rmprotected condition of my wife and children, 
when a tumultuous and hearty laugh below 
brought me to my window. In spite of my own 
sorrows, I laughed out heartily when I saw the 


occasion.' 


Haydon sketched the grotesque scene, painted 
it in four months, with the aid of noblemen and 
friends, and the advocacy of the press in exciting 
the i^mpathy of the country. The picture proved 


attractive as an exhibition; still better, it was 
purchased by King George* IV. for five hundi^ 
pounds ; and it was conveyed from the Egyptian 
Hall to St James’s Palace. A cpmmittee of gentle¬ 
men then undertook Mr HaydonJe affairs; an^ 
with the purchase-money of the picture an^ the 
proceeds of the exhibition, the painter was restored 
to his family. In 1828 he painted, as a com¬ 
panion to this picture, ‘The Chairing of the 
Members,’ which was bought by Mr Francis of 
Exeter for three hundred guineas. 

“‘Not one in ten thousand perhaps,’’it has been 
said, “can move Ids ears.” The celebrated Mr 
Mery used, when lecturing, to amuse his pupils 
by saying that in one thing he surely belonged 
to the long-eared tribe; upon which he would 
move his ears very rapidly backwards and for¬ 
wards. Albinus the celebrated anatomist had 
the same i) 0 \ver, wldcli is performed by little 
muscles not seen. Mr Haydon tried it once in 
painting, with great effect. In his picture of “Mac¬ 
beth,” painted for Sir George Beaumont, when tho 
Thane was li.steuing in liorror, before committing 
the murder, the artist ventured to press the ears 
forward like an animal in fright, to give an idea 
of trying to catch the nearest sound. It is very 
effective, and increases amazingly the terror of the 
scene, without the spectator’s being aware of the 
reason.’ 

A very interesting fact, which will be new to 
many, is thus given. ‘That Tenterden steeple 
was the cause of Goodwin Sands does not apj>ear 
a whit more strange than that in the Foundling 
Hospital originated the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Yet such was the case. The Hospital wiis incor¬ 
porated in 1730, and in a few years the present 
building was erected; but a.s the income of the 
charity could not with propriety be expended upon 
decorations, many of the principal artists of that 
day generously gave pictures for several of tlie 
apartments of the Hospital. These were permitted 
to be shewn to the public upon ))roper ap})lica- 
tion; ami hence beciune one of the sights of the 
metropolis. The pictures proved very attractive ; 
and this success suggested the annual exhibition 
of the united artists, which institution was the 
precursor of the Royal Academy in the Adelphi, 
founded in the year 176U. Thus within the walls 
of the Foundling the curious may see the state 
of British art previous to the epoch when King 
George III. lir.st countenanced the historical talent 
of West.’ 

‘ Among the earliest “ governors and guardians ” 
of the Hospital we find William Hogarth, who 
liberally subscribed his money, and gave his time 
and talent towards carrying out the designs of 
his friend the venerable Captain Coram, through 
whose zeal and humanity the Hospital was estab¬ 
lished. Hogarth’s first artistical aid was tho 
engraving of a headpiece to a power-of-attorney, 
drawn for the collection of subscriptions towards 
the charity. Hogarth next presented to the Hos¬ 
pital an engravwi plate of Ooram. Among the 
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other early artistic patrons of the charity we find 
Rysbrach the sculptor, Hudson, Allan Ewnsay, 
and Richa) I Wilson the prince of English land¬ 
scape painters, "’hey met often at the Hospital, 
ana thus advanced charity and the arts together; 
for the exhiBltion of their donations in paintings, 
&c..drew a daily crowd of visitors in splendid 
carriages; and a, visit to the Foundling became 
the most fashionable morning lounge of the reign 
of George II. The grounds in front of the 
Hospital were the promenade, and brocaded silks, 
gold-headed canes, and laced three-cornered hats 
formed, with their wearers, a gay sight in Lamb’s 
Conduit Fields.’ 

We turn now from our own countrymen to 
foreign artists and the ancient masters. ‘ Vernet, 
the grandfather of the late famous French painter 
of the same name, relates that he was once em¬ 
ployed to paint a landscape with a cave and St 
Jerome in it. He accordingly painted the land¬ 
scape with St Jerome at the entrance of the cave. 
When he delivered the picture, the purchaser, who 
understood nothing of penspcctive, said : “ The 
landscape and the cave are well made; but the 
saint is not in the cave.” 

“I understand you, sir,” replied Vernet. “I 
will alter it.” He therefore took the painting, and 
made the shade darker, so that the saint seemed 
to sit farther in. The purcliaser took the painting ; 
but it again appeared to him that the ngnre was 
not in the cave. Vernet then obliterated the 
figure, and gav'e the picture to the purchaser, who 
now at last seemed perfectly satisfied. Whenever 
he shewed the ])ictiue to strangers, he said: “ Here 
you have a picture by Vernet, with St Jerome in 
the cave.” 

“Ilut we cannot see the saint,” the visitors 
w'onld reply. 

“ Excuse me, genllemeri ’ the possessor would 
answer ; “ he is there; for I have seen him stand¬ 
ing at the entrance, and afterwards farther back, 
and am therefore quite sure that he is in it! 

Ilubcns seems to have been a remarkably dili¬ 
gent painter. ‘ We are enabled to form some esti¬ 
mate of his astonishingly productive powers, when 
we consider that about one thousand of his works 
have l)een engraved. An extraordinary number 
of his paintings adorn the most celebrated public 
and private galleries, and many churches in 
different parts of Europe. Yet of the countless 
pictures' everywhere attributed to Rubens, but 
a small proportion were entirely painted by his 
own hands ; the others contain more or less of the 
workmanship of his pupils. Like many other 
great painters, Rubens was an architect too ; his 
own house and the Church and College of the 
Jesuits in Antwerp were built from his designs.’ 

We shall conclude with the following amusing 
list of anachronisms in painting. ‘ These are to 
he found in works of all ages. Thus we have 
Verrio’s feriv-igged. spectators of “ Christ healing 
the Sick; ” Abraham about to shoot Isaac with a 
jpistol ; an Ethiopian king in a surplice, hoots and 
spurs ; Bolin’s “ Viigin and Child ” listening to a 
violin; and in Albert Diirer’s “Angel driving 
Adam and Eve from Paradise,” the angel wearing 
a flounced petticoat. Then we have Cigoli’s 
“Simeon at the Circumcision” with spectacles on 
nose ; the Virgin Mary helping herself to a cup of 
coffee from a chased coffee-pot; and St Jerome 
painted with a clock by his side. Poussin 


has represented “Tim Deluge” vdth boats; and 
“Rebecca-at the Well” with Grecian architecture 
in the back^ound. And in a picture representing 
“ Lobsters in the Sea listening to the Preaching 
of St Anthony of Padua,” the lobsters are redj 
though yet it is to be presumed unboiMf 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—-IN WHICH LADY LARPEST 
RECEIVES A VISIT. 

‘ A PERSON, my Lady, that very much wishes to 
see your Ladyship, please ! ’ said the chief-butler, 
sliding deferentially on noiseless feet u» to the 
corner of the Dowager’s writing-table, in that study 
wherein the lady of Llosthuel, as has been men¬ 
tioned, transacted most of the business that forms 
a necessary sequence to the possession of landed 
property. 

‘ What sort of person 1 ’ asked Lady Larpent, 
putting down her wxi. 

The butler coughed. * Very respectably dressed, 
my Lady. Did not seem to like pving his name. 
From another part of the country, he said.’ 

Now the butler-in-chief at Uosthud Court 
knew' his duty, as he would himself have modestly 
declared, and was as thoroughly imbued with the 
traditions of butlerdom as any member of the 
fraternity of men-servants within the compass of 
Britain. It would, to him, have been a lawur of 
love to turn from the door any person of either 
sex, however decent in manner and apparel, who 
should pre.sume to seek admission without stating 
a reason and giving a name. But Lady Larpent 
had some peculiarities. She was as easy of access 
as Dryden’s rhymes record Lord Chancellor 
Shaftesbury to have been, ami would rather have 
endured importunity than run the risk of shutting 
her ears against some well-founded complaint ot 
cry of distress. 

‘You may shew the person in, Parker!’ said 
the mistress of Llosthuel; and the obedient butler 
forthw’ith W’ent in quest of the anonymous appli¬ 
cant for admission, ushered him into the Dowager’s 
room of business, and retired. j 

‘You wished to speak to me, Mr—Mr’- i 

said Lady Larpent, to give the visitor an oppor- j 
tunity for self-introduction. I 

‘ I do, very much, wish to say a few words to | 
your Ladyship,’ returned the man with grave 
politeness; and there was something in the inflec¬ 
tion of his deep voice, harsh, but modulated as 
those of the uneducated never are, which struck 
upon her ear, and made her eye the speaker more 
attentively than she had done before. At first 
sight she had set down the man, middle-aged, 
swarthy, ill-favoured of feature, and neatly clad in 
a suit of glossy black broadcloth, as a farmer 
seeking a farm, or perhaps a mining captain. Now, 
she was more disposed to consider him as a civil 
engineer, or possibly the promoter of some Com- I 
pauy travelling in search of shareholders, to be 
recruited by the aid of a fluent tongue and vox 
alluring prospectus. 

‘ On w'hat subject, may I ask ? Please to be 
seated,’ said Lady Larpent. 

‘ I thank you, my Lady; but I prefer to stand,’ 
replied the man, in whom the reader has no doubt 
recognised the Miller of Pen Mawth. ‘And I 
will be as brief—knowing your Ladyship’s time 
to be of value—as I can. All I ask is a fair and 


air and 
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patient heariDg—yes, luad one thing more, my 
Lady ; that is. that yon will be so kind as to bear 
in mind tha^ in d<dng what I do, I have no private 
object to gain, no semsh ends to compass, but act, 
in this instance, wholly and solely for the sake of 
truth ami justice.' 

This was very plausibly spoken, and with a 
weight of emphasis that would not have been 
thrown away upon any audience. Lady Larpent 
was impressed, in spite of herself, yet she did not 
altogether like the speaker, and did not by any 
means feel inclined to put implicit confidence in 
his assertions. 

The Black Miller was not one of those who 
cariy about with them that most ancient and 
natural of all lettei’s of introduction which a frank j 
and honest face affords. Still, the man might be | 
honest. And Lady Larpent was not one of those j 
rich persons who drape themselves in the comfort- ; 
able mmitle of indolence, and who would sooner I 
be cheated, if only the cheating were decorously ! 
conducted behind their august backs, than submit I 
to be pestered with unwelcome revelations. The | 
Dowager had in her, in fact, somewhat of the i 
turn of mind which lias prompted kings and' 
caliphs ere now to go about their capitals in mean | 
disguise, and under the cloud of their incognito ' 
to feel, as it were, the popular pulse. j 

‘I shall be happy to listen to whatever you ! 

may have to tell me, Mr- By the w-ay, you ! 

have not yet mentioned your name,' said the j 
Dowager. j 

‘I have not told you my name, my Lady,’ ■ 
answered Ralph Swart w’ith perfect composure ; ■ 
‘and W’ith your permission, I will continue to be j 
nameless. My poor personality goes for nothing j 
in what I have to say. I am well aware,’ he con¬ 
tinued, as his keen eye noted the signs of dis- • 

E leasure in Lady Larpent’s face, ‘that by witli- : 

olding my own name 1 excite prejudice against 1 
myself and my story. The current of vulgar : 
opinion sets strongly against those who blame | 
others, and refuse to be confronted with the object j 
of the accusation. Such persons are called hy 
evil names. They are calumniators. They are base ; 
and malignant, and cowardly to boot. They are j 
stabbers in tbe dark. Yet a man may have good ! 
and sufficient reasons for not backing up the word 
of warning which he finds it his duty to utter, 
by weighing his own credibility against that of 
the subject of it.’ 

This was very artfully imagined. It is some¬ 
times good diplomatic policy to outstrip the Judg¬ 
ment of an unfriendly critic, and to forestall, so 
to speak, all the severe things that he will be sure 
to thiidc; just as Napoleon in a campaign was 
accustomed to discount the inevitable strategic 
blunders of his adversaries. The Black Miller, too, 
may have divined that Lady Larpent was precisely 
the person to pique herself on her own exemption 
from common prejudice. At anyrate, the stratagem 
met with at least a partial success, for the Dowager 
knit her judicial brows, and said calmly; ‘ I will 
bear w’hatever you have come to tell me, sir, 


your courtesy.—^And now to business. There is 
a young man in Treport here in the position, 
thanks to your Ladyship’s patronage, of Captai,u 
of a coasting steam-vessel.’ 


‘Are you speaking of Oaj^in Ashton, of Hugh 
Ashton?’ exwaimed the Dowager, half-inoredu- 
lously, and opening her eyes a good deal wider 
than before. 

‘ That is the name he bears,’.Teplied the Black 
Miller, as composedly as before; ‘ IWgh—Ashton.’ 

‘Do you mean to imply,’ asked the Dowager, 
with feminine quickness, * that, his name is not 
Ashton ?’ 

‘ I imply, my Lady, nothing of the sort,’ returned 
Ralph Swart slowly. ‘One thing I do say, and 
that plainly—Hugh Ashton is absolutely unworthy 
of your Ladyship’s favour and protection. That 
much I know; and that much, and no more, I 
repejat. Hugh—Ashton, if you please—is not 
deserving of the station he fills, or of the confi¬ 
dence reposed in him.’ 

‘ Are you aware,’ demanded the Dowager, in a 
glow of generous indignation, ‘ that the noble 
young fellow whom you traduce has rendered the 
very greatest service to our family—that he saved, 
at the risk of his own, the life of my niece. Miss 
Stanhope V 

‘ I nev(!r denied his courage, iny Lady,’ replied 
Ralph Swart, with a slight sneer, that made him 
even uglier than before. ‘lie is hold enough, 
and a smart lad in his Avay; and more’s the ])ity 
that he .should have deceived you, as he has 
done.’ 

* Deceived me ! ’ repealed L.ady Larpent, with 
an involuntary echo of the man’s words, and then 
.she looked the accuser full in tin*, face. ‘ You 
nui.st prove j’our words, and explain them, if you 
wish to be believed.' 

‘ I beg your Ladyship’s pardon, T am sure,’ re¬ 
turned the Black 3\IiUer, with an affected humility 
which seemed genuine, so well did he control the 
voice in which he spoke. ‘ I have given offence, 

1 fear, by unmasking the real character of one in 
whom your Ladyship feels an interest, and per¬ 
haps I had better go.’ And Ralph Swart picked up 
his hat, which had been placed on the chair 
beside him, and seemed about to depart. Of 
course Lady Larpent bade him stay. Slie wouhl 
have been more or less than woman if .she had 
not. A .secret nndivulged, and this grim, .stern, 
mysterious denouncer thi-eatening to leave the 
whole problem an insoluble liddle ! 

At the Dowager’s request, then, Raljih Swart of 
Pen Mawth Mill laid down his hat jigain, ami 
addressed himself to speak. ‘ For the ■ sake of 
truth and justice, iny Lady,’ he said, ‘I have 
come here, and for the sake of truth and justice 
I will comply with your Ladyship’s wish that I 
should speak out more positively than I have 
hitherto done. You think me a coward perhaps, 
my Lady, because I do not choose to make my 
charges in the young man’s presence, face to fiice, 
and stand or fall according to their proved truth. 
Now, I am not good-looking—not nice, as you 
ladies call it—a queer, cross-grained lump of a 
man. But I a.sk your Ladyship, do 1 look the 
sort of person to flinch from the angry looks, or 
words, or blows of any man, be it even your 
fisherman hero~if I thought fit, my Lady, to 
confront them ? ’ 

‘As he spoke, he seemed, like some vulture or 
other bird of prey, to draw back the dull film 
that coated his fierce eyes, and all the defiant 
ferocity of his rugged and masculine nature 
kindled in them at once. Lady Larpent noted 
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the rigidity of the tig^rieh mouth, the black frowa Demerara. The writer has been a planter him- 
on the massive brow, and the ominous brig^- self in Demerara for several y^rs, and the infon- 
ness of the strong man’s terrible eyes; and, with nation, which wUl now be placed before Ms 

female rapidity ©t logic, she jumped at the con- lu. «« oa 

draion thawi Her yidtot taa Wbl, not a “‘S' ** '‘‘'f ““ “ f . , . 

craven, so he was presumably not a rogue. ‘ I do commence then. What sort of a place is 

not believe that you would be easily alarmed,’ a sugar-estate in Demerara ? A plantation is a 
she said. * piece of land having from three to fifteen hundred 

‘Then credit me, my Lady,’ answered the Black acres in cultivation. The usual size of an estate 

Mil er with his ponderous emphasis of diction, about nine hundred acres; but the largest-as 
‘ with telling the truth, until evidence proves me ^ ^ . t> • • x-. 

to be a liar! I say that young Hugh; there, is ior instf ce the plantation Anna Regina in ^se- 

unworthy of your confidence. I intend the young fi’iibo have as many as fourteen or fiiteen hun- 
Oaptain of the Western Maid to be his own accuser, dred acres planted in canes; while there are some 
Test him ! Ask\him il', in what he has told your possessing only three hundred acres, or even less. 

Ladyship regarding his past life, he has kept noth- I may remark here that a beginner should if 

ing back. Ask him if it be not true tliat ho is possible try to avoid getting placed on one of 
not what he seems, i’ly him with fair, simple, tiiegg very small properties. On each estate there 
stnughtforwart queshom, mo.t ea.,y lot an honest to found the following bulMings- 

man to answer, and mark the ellect. Ills own > .. ..u , 

conscience will do the rest. Ho will be uncer-! ^close together. 1. A large and 

tain as to the extent of your Ladyship’s knowledge I commodious managers house. 2. An hospital for 
of his antecedents, and you will see him wince, ! the indentured and resilient labourers when sick, 
and liear him stammer, ami see the red of eon- ! 3. The manufactory, termed in local phraseology 
scions guilt suffuse that bold forehead of his. If i the “ buildings.” 4. Tiie labourers’ cottages and 


lie give you the explanation you have tlie right ' ranges, including what is termed a Portugee shop. 

T I* 1 _ T - • 1_xV .. i.. A_ 1 ^ ^ ^ 


for iny warnini;!' \ u luu- uuc-atuiicu uu unoit 

As he spoke, the sloucddng attitude of the | pdlars, from eight to fourteen feet high, con- 
P.hick I\liller grew erect and dignified, his arm i taining four to eight rooms, with a gallery in front 
wa.s outstretched, and hi.s voice almost lost it.s , about eight feet wide, running the whole length 
liahituul harshiKcss, to become sonorous and clear | of the house. On some estates these houses are 
in its fierce oariuistness. Then with a how, ^ery wretched and old; hut they are generally 
not such as rustics give, Ralph Swart took his ifnprovin" 

leave briefly declining all offers of relVe.siuuent, .ffhe i^tates are situated from one to eighteen 

ami striding to the outer d' 'c lieiore the lunrying -it.,/- . • ia -i 

servant could reach it in re.spouse to the .summons I ‘distant from Georgetown in Demerara, and 

of the hell. i to nine Irom Aew Amsterdam m Berbice, 

‘Dune the trick, 1 reckon, unle.ss the legacy of; witli a few e.xceptions. The estates on the east 
Jlother Kve to li< r daughters has, iVn- once, gone i coiust of Demerara are the most conveniently situ- 
astray!’ muttered tlie I'dack Hiller to himself, as j ated for visiting, a.s there is a railroad running 
lie slroile rapidly down the well-kept winding pjiat them to Hahaica, Mnil-wagons however, are 

in u.se all over the colony, and the roads, generally 
. . ...... speaking, are very good. 

A GLIMPSE OF OVH5KSE EKING IN ‘ A young man roaches the colony either inden- 
DEMEKAliA. tured to a certain employer or merely on specula- 

Fuon a. gentleman of experience in the sugar- tion, carrying with liim perhaps a few intro- 
e.stat‘3 of Demerara, we have received tlie following ductory letters. In the latter case, it is cer¬ 
useful and interesting observations. He says : ‘ As tainly iirobable that he may procure a situation as 
many jmnng men go out to Demerara as overseers overseer; hut in my opinion, a young man has a 
on sugar-estates, I purpose putting before those j far greater chance of ultimate success and promo- 
now contemplating such a step the following short tion if he lands in the colony under a three years’ 
statement of wdiat they really will experience on indenture to a certain firm. The Colonial Corn- 
reaching that colony. I am induced to do so pany, London, the Messrs Ewing «& Co., Glasgow, 
from the fact that many young men arrive in the and Mr St Quintiu Hogg, himself a lai^e pro- 
colony to become overseers who arc totally unfitted prietor, send out many young men thus yearly, 
for such a life, and who very soon ackiiow- An overseer going out from home under agreement 
lodge the truth of this themselves. I intend will have his passage paid for him, and be supplied 
dealing with the profession of a planter only with the necessary articles of furniture for his room 
so far as it coucenis Demerara--which includes on reacliing the estate to which he is assigned; 
Ik^rhice and Essequibo—-and my remarks do not ivhereas an overseer not under one of these 
apply to planting as a beginner ivould find it throe-yearly contracts will have to do all this for 
in the islands. I have, liowevcr, good authority himself. The Southampton'mail-steamers charge 
for saying that the profession in Trinidad, Bar- twenty-one pounds for the passage, and sailing- 
badoes, and Jamaica for instance, is very much \^essels less. 

more trying and less remunerativef* than in ‘The writer was not indentured himself, but 
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has had plenty of opportTxnities of seeing and 
judging of the advantage to be derived from such 
an arrangement The salary for a beginner is 
seldom more than fifty pounds per annum, gene¬ 
rally speaking only forty pounds; and this is 
paid quarterly. An indentured overseer usually 
receives fifty, sixty, and seventy pounds per annum 
fear his three years’ term of contract; while per¬ 
haps an unindentured man may be in receipt of a 
larger salary at the end of one and a half or two 
years’ service, as the reward of his industry and 
steady application to work. In addition to the 
salary, a pound a month is allowed on all estates 
to each overseer to defray the expenses of a 
servant and for washing. The overseers board 
at the manager’s table, wbo is allowed fifty-two 
pounds per annum for each. The Colonial Com¬ 
pany however, make an exception to this rule, 
they being more generous, allowing sixty-two 
pounds, which enables their managers to afford a 
more liberal diet. This it must be clearly under¬ 
stood is over and above the salary each overseer 
receives. At the manager’s house the over¬ 
seers receive three meals a day. Few hard¬ 
working young men however, find this sufficient, 
and are obliged to provide themselves with some¬ 
thing extra in the way of luncheon at their own 
expense. 

‘Each manager of a sugar-estate boards the 
overseers under him exactly as he thinks fit; and 
I am sorry to remark that some try and do this 
as shabbily and economically as possible, so that 
the whole amount allowed them may not be 
expended, and the surplus serve to defray the 
cost of any extravagance in which they may have 
indulged. Those gentlemen, however, who act 
diflerently are w'ell known in the colony, and are 
greatly respected as men who treat their overseers 
like gentlemen; while the less said about the 
characters bestowed on the former the belter. 

‘Each overseer is expected to be in the “ field” 
in all weathers from seven in the morning, 
with intervals of rest, to four or half-past four 
in the afternoon. On large properties, where 
some of the fields are four and live miles distant 
from the buildings—the manufactory usually goes 
by the name of the “buildings”—each overseer 
is allowed a mule to ride “aback” on. When 
the field is reached, ho dismounts, and the 
actual superintendence of the work is all done on 
foot Some estates have not many mules, and 
allow batteaux (small flat-bottomed punts) instead, 
with a boy to haul each batteau “aback” along the 
navigation canals, while the overseer sits inside 
and steers with a paddle. 

‘ On Sunday or in the evenings the manager will 
generally be found willing to lend a mule to an 
overseer anxious to go off the estate on business or 
to visit a friend ; but it is a distinctly understood 
thing that no overseer shall leave the estate ho 
belong to without having first received the express 
sanction of the manager, or in his absence that of 
the deputy-manager or head-overseer. Only the 
very large estates enqdoy a deputy-manager; but 
every plantation has a head-overseer, who not only 
is in receipt of a better salary, but enjoys greater 
privileges than the other overseers. On returning 
trom the field in the afternoon, the books have to 


be made up—-that is, the nVoney earned by the 
labourers during that day entered up against their 
names in the pay-lists, and their names all called 
over, to ascertain if any have tjeen absent from 
work without special leave. This oconpation takes 
one or two hours, and sometimes much longer. 
On Mondays, and sometimes on other days, the 
work may be a little loss arduous than I have 
described it above; but this is not often the case, 
and it is frequently much stiffer. 

‘ I have now to speak about the night-watches in 
the manufactory. During crop-time, when sugar- 
making—or “grinding” as it is called in the colony 
—is being carried on, the boilers, machinery, and 
other parts connected with the manufacture of the 
sugar and rum are constantly at work. Sometimes 
indeed fire may be hauled from under the boilers 
for an hour or two in the middle of the night; but 
generally speaking, the machinery is at work day 
and night during the period of “ griJuiing.” In the 
daytime an overseer specially set apart for this 
work takes charge of the manufactory; but the 
superintendence at night is carried on by each 
overseer in turn. For instance, if there are five 
overseers on an estate, each has one night-watch 
during five consecutive days, and so on for weeks 
together. If one or two overseers happen to be ill 
at the same time, the watches follow each other 
in quicker succession, rendering the work doubly 
fatiguing. After an ovei’seer has been at work all 
day and then up all night, one would iiiuigine him 
unfit to go abovit his work at all on the ensuing 
day; but nevertheless lie has to do it, and that with 
the best grace possible. It is needless to say tliut 
the consequences of the, overseer in charge of the 
manufactory at niglit falling asleep may be very 
serious, and were he detected in such an act, he 
would receive instant dismissal. These watches are 
greatly dreaded by most overseers, and do mure 
to make them ill and produce fever than any¬ 
thing else they experience. It is a striking fact 
that a manager only gets ill perhaps once in six 
mouths, whilst an overseer w'ill have been laid up 
four or five times during a similar period ; and it 
is during crop-time that overseers are nearh^ always 
taktni sick, 

‘ The colony fever, though not often fatal, is a 
fearful thing in its consequences, utterly prostrating 
and reducing a man’s strength after a lew days’ 
illness, and rendering him incapable of djung any- 
tliing. A sick overseer receives medical attend¬ 
ance, such us it is, gratis; but if ordered wine or 
other luxuries with which to recruit his strength 
or tempt the appetite, he will have toproidde them 
himself except in very rare instances. In cases of 
a very severe sickness or disease attacking an 
overseer, the manager sends him to an admirable 
institution in Georgetown called the Seamen’s 
Hospital. A fee of thirty-three shillings a week 
in advance is asked ; and there he receives attend¬ 
ance and every requisite. This hospital, which is 
open to every one who can afford to pay the above- 
mentioned fee, is attached to the Colonial Hospital, 
and a properly qualified doctor is always resident 
on the premises. There is a similar institution in 
Bcrbice, but not so well managed or comfortable 
as that in Georgetown. 

‘ All managers have been once overseers them¬ 
selves, and a few have been fortunate enougli to 
have obtained managements in so short a period aa 
four and five years after embracing the profession. 
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The rub then is to, keep them. The shortest 
time however, in which an overseer can hope to 
bwome a manager, unless favoured by extraordinaiy 
circurastancf ^ whijch seldom occur, is six years; 
and many haTje tf' ’wait eight, nine, and ten years 
before obtaining the coveted position. An over¬ 
seer‘will have greater chances of accomplishing 
this by remaining in one employ and bearing up 
manfully against all trials and disappointments. 
The colony is fidl of disappointed planters, who 
are only too ready to attribute every imaginable 
thing as the cause of their ill success but the right 
one. 

‘He who contemplates becoming a planter should 
be physically strong, active, steady, and endowed 
with that rare gift which will be of more use to 
him than anything else—common-sense. Scotch¬ 
men are now and have been for a long time the 
most successful planters in Deraerara, holding the 
best and most lucrative appointments all over the 
colony. Such were mostly farmers’ sons at home; 
and young farmers have ahvjtys appeared to me 
to be better fitted for, and more able to with¬ 
stand and cope with the hard work and toil of 
planting than those reared in any other station 
in life. Some of the Ci'coles and coloured men 
of Demerara make very good overseers, and two 
or three hold managements in the colony; but 
they rarely possess the energy and smartness 
that bcdong to a European. 

‘A beginner must expect to meet with what 
may appear to be great hardships and disappoint¬ 
ments in the profession. He may have to put up 
with indignities and insults from those over liiin | 
in authority; be always liable to dismissal for 
trivial mistakes, according to the whim or fancy 
of the manager for the moment under whom he 
is situated; and then perhaps, after bearing up 
against these and other trials, lose his health, as 
many have done before him. If however, he can 
overcome all diificulties anu keep his health into 
the bargain, which he will be most likely to do 
if he abstain from the. cverj'-tive-minnte drinks 
and swizzles of Demerara, he wdll surely succeed 
at last; and the reward it must be remembered 
i.s considerable, a manager seldom being in receipt 
tif less than five or six hundred pounds per annum, 
besides everything found him. 

‘ And now it the reader, being physically fit 
f(jr the life and inclined towards it, should feel 
dismayed at this summary of exdls, let him not 
be disheartened, but remember that all occupations 
carr}" with them their peculiar trials and draw¬ 
backs in possibly as great a degree as does the 
calling of a Demerara jdanter. Let him bear iii 
mind that without energy of purpose he can never 
be successful anywhere. 

‘ I have written this paper in the hope that it 
will bo of use to those in doubt on the subject, 
1)y alfording them a slight glimpse of w'hat they 
will have to exi^ect, and by enabling them to 
judge correctly if they are really fitted for the 
life they will have to encounter, should they 
determine to embrace the planter’s profession. 
And lastly, I wish all old planters in Demerara 
who read this paper to understand that it was 
not written for tlieir benefit, amusement, or criti¬ 
cism whether friendly or hostile, but solely for 
those who, not yet planters, are in doubt on the 
matter, and who do not really undersUind what 
Demerara and overseeriug mean. And I think 


it will be plain to any one from what I have 
written, that these wonls mean far more than 
I have either ability or inclination now to 
discuss.’ 


‘BEST-MAN’ AT A WEDDING. 

Calcutta, June 8,187-. 

My dear old Chum—I n a P.S. added to my 
letter as the last mail was closing, I told you I 
had just been foolish enough to promise to be 
‘ best-man ’ at the wedding of my friend Captain 

A-, and I said I would give you an idea of 

how these interesting occurrences are conducted 
in India—or perhaps I should speak less gene¬ 
rally, and say in the ‘ City of Palaces.’ The 
wedding in question, however, having been a 
very quiet one, and not on the usual elaborate— 
and wearisome—scale of Calcutta walldliSf it will 
be necessary to digress a little from the details 

regarding Captain A-’s wedding, to give you 

an idea of the general routine. 

Shortly before the close of last year, I acted in 
the same capacity as at this last wedding; and 
that having been on a large scale, I learned the 
order of things to be anticipated on getting 
married in Calcutta, which in addition to giving 
me the necessary information, created a. whole¬ 
some horror of ever appearing as principal in a 
similar scene. Weddings in Calcutta are cele¬ 
brated either early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon; generally at the latter time. Small 
wedding-parties in Calcutta would be considered 
very large ones in England. On the occasion I 
mention above, sometliing over two hundred 
invitations were issued. This is the form, as 
nearly as my remembrance serves me : 

‘ ]Mr and Mrs Brown-Jones, with compliments 
to Mrs Smith and family, beg the favour of their 
attendance at St Timothy’s Church on Saturday 
afternoon next at 5 o’clock, to witness the marriage 
of their daughter Susan Maiua Jane, to Mb 
John Thomas Tompkins. 

Cake and wine after the ceremony at No. 6 
Guddaliwallah Rustah.’ 

Then for the favoured many—you really cannot 
under the circumstances say few—who are to 
tread the light fantastic during the evening and 
knock themselves up for next day, a gentle hint 
is added to the invitolion just given : ‘ An evening 
party at 8.30 P.M.’ i 

The day having arrived, those interested in the 
couple to be married, or others having a weakness 
for cake and favours, find their way to church, 
where the ceremony dill’ers not, I believe, from 
that performed in England. The subsequent rush 
for fiivours most certainly is not less. Those who 
have received invitation.s, make their way after 
the ceremony to the house of the bride’s parents, 
where sundry toasts are propo.sed, cake and simp- 
kin—Anglo-Indian for champagne—go the mmxy 
round, favouis are stolen, bridesmaids worried, the 
clergyman surrounded as he does the correct thing 
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ia flaying something appropriate, and then every promise of a ‘bucksheeeh’ (4i.nglic4, a tip) having 

one leaves the honae: those so invited, to prepare the desired effect; and telling hun to go to X-- 

for the evening party; those who ate not, to ‘o exhaust his strength in 

li * 1 7 fiddl zealously* After driving afouf* thifte-quarters of 

Viohni8ta--or rather, to be coramon-pIaco.Mdlors ^ „,iie/th6 conveyance stopped at a fair-sized 

carry on the music during the evening ; the ii)^t ■which was closea This was a great 

bnde and bridegroom leave later on; and the party disappointment; luid I ijuite understood then how 

is much the same as would be the case in England, it was that Captain A-’s telegram had remained 

excepting perhaps, that the heat is greater, and the unanswered. 

dusky servants in attendance more troublesome. With the loss of as little time as possible, I 

And there it ends. made the best of iny svay to another hotel, Y- \ 

So much for the generality of Aveddinga. Now’ ''’licnce after having completed the arrangements 

for Captain A-'a On the evening nrcce.Iing f»r Ihi! inception o the- iinppy pair' .n the even- 

the Jaj ilself, I went in company will, the btid^ “fj 

^oom-elect to dine A\-ith the future Mrs A- . j found I was too late. The station-masUir 
X saw much more of the family than of my friend (a native) said the train had been late every 


and his bride. (1 believe they went into the garden 
to study botany—it AA'as a full moon—but I am 


day for the past fortnight, but to-day, for a 
wonder, had boon up to time. I regretted its 


a great deal on the way.) Arriving, iiuimnes oi , rcaeli Calcutta in time, as the tide avus contrary, 
the kmdest yet somewhat peculiar— nature Avere ' and the road Avas far too long for a couA'eyanco to 
made by two or three friends, and Ave sat up rather I be successful. Whilst considering the difficult 

late, silently grieving over the last night of C’aptain ' ''ituation, I thought I had better let Captain A- 

A -’s bachelorhood. Although the Avedding had Avhat was going on. There Avas a spirit of 

been for some time on the tujiis, its celebration i "''‘‘kedness in mo to frighten him on his Avedding- 
was brought about rather hastily, in couseciueuce i ^ thus: ‘X_'s 

of Captain A-having to kavc for another «^ker here-self delayed 

district ' ^ iiimgmed the teanng of hair and the 

. tt ,, . I distress of my tneud as ho sent Avord to his lady 

'->n each side the river Ilooghly, a lew miles that the hour for her sacritko had not yet come, 
trom Lalcutta, are several small towns, favoured as there was no place for them to go to. But I 
by uewly married couples as resorts to pass that, remembered the bright blue eyes of the bride, the 

period of 8uppo.sed felicity, the honeymoon. To long attachment, that Cajitaiu A-had seen the 

one 01 these-—we Avill say its name begins Avith I roughest phase of this Avorld’.s ups and doAvns, and 
£ Captain A had telegrajphed a few days ! that his own inconvenience or annoyance Avoiild 
previously lor a purpose easily surmised. Up be forgotten in regret for unnecessary trouble 
to the last night he had received no answer; so given to the good lady Avho was to be liis wife 
it was arranged that I should call upon him as i that day ; so I tore iij) the form and wrote 

e^ly as possible next morning, and in the event I another: ‘ l)elaved--no X-’s hotel—arrange- 

of his not having then heard, that 1 should go meiits made.’ 

to Z— and make arrangements. About half- Then came the necessity for making my own 

morning, I was AV'alkiiig across the arrangements. The lino of rail on which 1 had 

Maidan m Calcutta, and made my Avay to Captain [ travelled that morning skirted the river, Hooghh'. 
“ , , ® quarters. No reply had been received, j I knew from previr>us roamings that another lim; 
^king a conveyance, I cros^d the Hooghly into j also skirted the other side of the river, and in 
Howrah, and had the satisfaction of seeing the ' some places close to it. I sauntered outside the 
trail! I w^ted leaving the station just as I entered j station, and asked the lirst man I met whether 
it In Calcutta railway arrangements, there is , tliere was a railway station near to the other side* 
‘railway time’ and ‘Calcutta lime;’ the former He said there Avas one directly ojiposite, and that 
being, I think, the same as Madras, and thirty- there were lots of boats to take m(* acims. 1 
three and .a half minutes behind the latter. The knew that on this line trains AV'ero frequent on 
iiext train to Z— left in about three hours’ Saturday, because the Volunteers came for riflc- 
time; so making an early call upon a bachelor shooting. I went to the station-master and said: 
fnend, 1 passed the interval. In time not to be ‘Babu, it is absolutely necessary lor me to be in 
too late, I AVM again at the Howrah railway Calcutta hy half-past four, and as your train does 
station, where I found the ttmu waiting. not arrive until five, I am going to try the other 

After a small matter oi forty minutes behind line. Can you give me any idea when the first 

train leaves the opposite station i ’ No, he 


time, I arrived at Z-; ^d inquiring for train leaves the opposite station ? ’ No, he 

the next return-train, found I might catch it if couldn’t; bethought the first train went at half- 
1 burned. I got into a gharry—a four-wheel past six. I called a gharry, and was telling the 
conveyance ve^ similar to a cab—drawn by as driver to go as fast as po.ssible to where the boats 
miserable a pair of three-quarter-storved, broken- were. Finding ho spoke Bengdli, of which I 
down pomes as ever had the misfortune to behold knew but a little, I asked the station-master 
the light of day. I told the driver to go quickly, kindly to <4idl the man what I wanted. The 
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idS8tio!i«mastor’8 advi^,translated, was; *Qo slowly 
to where the boats we, and the Sahib will give 
you a bucksheesh beyond your fare.' 

, 1 didn’t know nauch Bengdli; in fact all 1 knew 
of it was Srom 'its similarity to another up- 
country language which I knew pretty well, and 
which was supposed to be a corrupted version of 
pure Bengali By this I was able to understand 
what the station-master said. I therefore addressed 
him in what would probably be called the arro¬ 
gant voice of the rampant Anglo-Saxon, and then 
drove off in the gharry. 

Ah! that conveyance ! Its memory haunts me 
as I write. Calcutta ‘ hackney carriages ’ are of three 

classes. Z- possessed one of the first—always 

retained by the liotel at whicli I bad arranged for 
my friend—none of the second, but a more than 
ample supply of the third, lliding in the last 
named reminded me of a description of travelling 
on a camel: ‘sitting on a music-stool screwed up to 
its highest, placed on a lieavy cart without springs, 
travelling on a newly macadamised road, and 
drawn by a stumbling blind horse.’ My unlucky 
head was constantly coming into contact with the 
roof of the gharry ; an into.vicated man in a supe¬ 
rior conveyance would have sat still compared 
wdth how I sat; turning corners made me tremble 
visibly; and all things considered, I almost wished, 
with a view of efjualising my personal misery 
that day, that I had allowed tlie first tedegra- 
phic message to go ! Here was 1 being bruised 
aii<l shattered, all b(>cause another man was to 
be married. Enduring that third-class gharry 
journey must have been as severe to my un¬ 
fortunate person as I should imagine was the 
shock, at contemplated matrimony, to my friend’s 
nervous system. 

The distance was much hmger than 1 expected ; 
or perha])s, time l>eiiig so precious, it .seemed j 


seemed 


longer. I’assiug the hoti’ on my way, I went 
in and ascertaiiuM abimt a conveyance for 

Captain A-. The only ‘ first-class ’ one was 

to be sent to meet the mail-train that night; 
and lest any other p;vs.sengers should take a 
fancy to it, I anangt^d with the coachman to 
retain my card until a gentleman accomi)anied 
by a lady a.sked for it, and tliey would be the 
right persons to take tlie gharry. Ileaching the 
ferry station at length, I called fora boat. Several 
men offojvd to ferry me. All the boats save one 
W'ere heavy and cumbersome-looking ; so I took the 
exception, a very small narrow craft. Our destina¬ 
tion was exactly opposite ; but it Wiis not jjossible 
to cross in a straight line. ^V<! crej)t along the 
bank against the tide for a long long way. The 
sun wa.s dreadfully hot ; my .small hat afforded 
scarcely any protection; I liad no umbrella; there 
was shelter of no description in the boat; so there 
I had to sit, exposed to the scorching sun of that 
hot May day, and nearly blinded by the intense 
glare from the water. It seemed us though an 
immense furnace had been let loose amongst us. 
After going a long distance up the river, we got 
into the middle of it, and then went down with the 
tide in a slanting direction to our destination. 
It was unnecessary to row in going down, for our 
speed W’as fast enough in itself. 

When the boat stopped, I asked the boatmen the 
direction of the railway station, not seeing it from 
the river. They pointed it out, or professed to; 
hut being no wiser than before, 1 asked them to 


ftccbinpany me, that I might save time. O no t 
Thw couldn’t think of going in such a sun ! 

‘ Very well,’ I said; ‘ then 1 shall not pay you 
until I am in the station.’ 

This had the desired effect; for they rose to 
accompany me, and we reached the station, run¬ 
ning, in about three minutes. I had time only to 
get my ticket when the Calcutta train was off. 
I was very tired indeed. What with being up 
late the night before, early this day, the anxiety, 
worry, and uncertainty, together with standing m 
the full glare of the sun in a small hat and with¬ 
out any shelter, I certainly had had quite enough 
of assisting other people’ to get married. The 
train, a slow one, stopping at every station, had 
nineteen or twenty miles to go, and so I went 
fast asleep. When I reached'Calcutta, four o’clock 
had struck. I hastened to the house where I was 
staying, snatched up my clothes, got into a gharry, 

went off to Captain A-’s quarters—who said as 

a consolation that he was certain I should not be 
late—jumped into the black coat and the neat 
thing in neckties, and was alongside the altar 
precisely at 5 r.M. 

I tru’st you will not be disappointed at my 
failing to give a few pages descriptive of the 
ladies’ toilets. Let it suffice to say that every 
lady looked superlatively nice, and that amongst 
so inucli silk, lace, muslin, fan.s, and perfume, I 
nas coiLsidcrably confused. This I am sure you 
will take for granted. 

The ceremony over, favours fastened on, names 
.signed, and so forth, wc hied to the bride’s house. 
The simpkin had a very soothing effect; for to 
tell the truth, I felt rather upset. Glancing at the 
bride and bridegroom, I repented that I had ever 
been heurtle.ss enough to think for a moment of 
deceiving them with a telegram. Some one came 
and wlii.spcred tliat I should propo.se the health 
of the newly married pair. Speech-making is a 
thing I have never excelled in, for the simple 
rea.sou—I have scarcely ever tried it, and I was 
at a los.s to know what to say. Whilst consider¬ 
ing, the bridesmaids gave me some cake. They 
had made me a victim. One refused to believe 
i Avas not married, so pinned the favour on 
the right .side of my coat. Another—I fancy 
she hojHsl I wasn’t —fastened it on the left; so I 
was re.splcudeat in double rows. My coat-tails 
were similarly adorned; and according to a re¬ 
cently married lady, I looked like a sheep dressed 
for Christmas. This ceremony over, the toast again 
came forward. 

‘ Aly dear friends ? ’ No; that would not do, 
because several Avere present wdioin I now met for 
the first time. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen ? ’ This 
scarcely reached the tender ycar.s of the brides¬ 
maids. There was one resource left, and I availed 
myself of it as folloAA^s. ‘Ahem! NcA-er having 
been either a bride or bridegrooin, I am quite at a 
loss to knoAv w’hat to say. I believe, however, that 

on painful occasions such as these’- Here came 

a small shower of corks from the gentlemen ; the 
ladies thrcAV pieces of cakes at me, or rather the 
icing, which I suppose they thought, being harder, 
would have a better cfl'ect upon my head, which 
was prohvably, &c. ; and in the general confusion 
I proposed the health of the bride and bride¬ 


groom, 

• I almost forget how the evening passed. It was 
late before 1 began to prepare to get ready to 
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commence to think about the time. I remember 
there was music and singing. The wedding had 
been so hurriedly brought about that but I'evv 
friends were present; otherwise I doubt not 
dancing would have been largely patronised. As 
.it was, we enjoyed ourselves %?onderfully. The 
next occurrence was going into supper, which 
passed in the pleasant manner that such things 
should. Shortly after, the bride and bridegroom 
I took their departure. They were profusely pelted 
I with rice; a sad proceeding, considering that 
there was a famine raging in Southern India at 
the time. Coming in from the veranda, it 
appeared that I was guilty of being a bride, bride¬ 
groom, or some other equally miserable being, 
for every one commenced to pelt me with rice in 
the most energetic end undignified manner. For 
some reason or other I appeared to be a fair object 
whereon to popetrate pleasantries (!) of all kinds, 
which brought the evening’s amusement to a 
happy issue. In fact I began to feel so used up 
with the duties pertaining to quartermaster in the 
first place, and master of ceremonies in the second, 
that I hailed the approaching break-up with secret 
del^ht. 

Wishing mv friends ‘ good-night,’ I got into the 
carriage lundiy reserved for me, and was driven 
home; and whilst dozing on the comfortable 
cushions, I thought that it was all very strange. I 
had gone to church a single being, and was return- i 
ing home as such. My Mends had gone a couple | 
of singles, and left a single couple. Yes, it was 
strange. Here was I, tired and sleepy; whilst I 
supposed that the newdy- 

Excuse this abrupt ending. I did not expect 
to fill 60 much space. The postman is in the; 
veranda, and I cannot longer stay. Salaams to 
all.—Ever yours, S B . 


RAILWAY CLAIMANTS. 

A SERIOUS item on the debit side of the half- 
yearly balance-sheets of all big railway companies 
is the amount paid to the public as compensation 
for the loss or pilferage of, or the damage done 
to, merchandise in transit or while in the Com¬ 
pany’s possession. Many thousands of pounds 
have, as a rule, to be deducted from the current 
half-year’s receipts on this account, although the 
companies do to some small extent recoup them¬ 
selves by the periodical sale of all lost and 
damaged goods of which they find themselves the 
unwilling depositaries. Another more or less 
serious item on the wrong side of the balance- 
sheet is the compensation paid for personal 
injuries; but with that we have nothing novr 
to do. 

In addition to the amount paid in hard cash to 
the public, the Companies have to maintain a 
numerous and costly staff of clerks for the investi¬ 
gation and settlement of merchandise claims. 
This is an item of expense which might he very 
materially reduced if the claims sent in by the 
public were, as a ruin, just and reasonable ones, 
or even if they were not in many cases actual 
breaches of commercial morality—little better, w’tj 
are sorry to say, than barefaced attempts at 

-—-■ . 


swindling. For even setting aside such claims 
as may be sent in by people who ‘ live by their 
wits,’ which but too often moans a habitual 
infraction of the eighth oommaudment, it would 
really seem that many otherwise** respet table 
people, who w'ould sconi to rob their neigh liotirs 
of a penny, and would as soon think of coteuiit- 
ling suicide as of picking a man’s pocket of his 
watch or purse, become strangely perverteu in 
their views of meum and tuum when they have to 
deal with a corporate body like a railway Company. 
There is an old saying that a ‘ bo^ \ has no 
conscience; but there are many thousands of 
people in business who seem to think that ©very 
railway Company has a purse, and a long one too, 
into which, if they can only succeed in dipping 
their fingers without detection, they are rather to 
be congratulated than otherwise, as having done 
a smart thing for themselves without any one 
being the sufferer by it 

I have been led into these remarks by a little 
incident which happened to me the other day. I 
was travelling by railway, when, at a certain 
station, an old acquaintance, whom I had lost 
sight of for many years, rushed at the last moment 
into the compartment in which I was sitting. 
After mutual recognition uiul handshakings, we 
began to compare notes. It was then 1 learned 
for the first time that iny friend Keene wa.s 
employed in the Traffic Claims Department of a 
certain niilway Company. In the course of onr 
conversation he supplied me with sundry particu¬ 
lars concerning the duties of his situation, and 
gave me, in addition, several illustrations of the 
peculiar phase of commercial dishonesty com¬ 
mented upon by me at the beginning of this 
paper. 

When a claim is sent in to the head-ofUce (said 
Keene) for loss or detention of, or damage to, 
goods, annexed to the actual complaint of the 
public there come certain explanatory particulars 
from the chief of the station at which the claim 
ha^-in the first instance lieen made. As soon ns 
possible after a complaint has been made at a 
station, either the chief himself or a'projicrly 
accredited officer goes down to the waixdjouse or 
wharf to inquire, on the Company’s behalf, into 
the extent of the alleged loss. This inquiry 
having elicited a report, the next step is to ascer¬ 
tain where and how the loss or damage originated. 
It may have originated at the station from wliich 
the goods were sent, or even, as not unfrequently 
happens, before the goods were put into 'the rail¬ 
way Company’s hands at all. It may have taken 
place in transit, or it ma^ be due to carelessness 
or accident on the part ot some of the Company’s 
servants after the goods were received at their 
destination. In any case, further minute incfuiries 
have to be made, and in the majority of instances, 
a uumber of letters to pass between the two points 
of transit, before the case am be finally summed 
up and reported on by the chief of the station, 
who recommends to the hfiad-offiee, either that the 
claim be paid in lull, that it be uedinol in iota, 
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or that llie inl< rme<liate course be adopted of 
offering say one hall or two-thirds of the sum 
demanded by th*' aggrieved claimants. 

It is now thill the head-oflice takes the case 
in hand and.de ides what shall finally be done. 
Each batch of jiapers is carefully gone through, 
new* points being raised, and fresh correspondence 
with the station entered into when necessary; and 
if, after all thi g the claim seems to be a really 
fair and reasonable one, instructions are promptly 
sent that it shall be paid in full. But sbould the 
claim be an unusually heavy one, or should any 
<‘.leraent of doubt or suspicion have entered into 
it, some one is sent from headquarters (your 
humble servant, for instance), who traverses the 
whole question afresh on the spot, sees cv<’iy one 
ooneemed in the matter, and generally winds up 
bv visiting the person or firm making the com¬ 
plaint, and arguing or persuading them into some 
redaction of the sum originally demanded. 

When a claim arises on goods which have been 
carried over more than one line of railway, if on 
investigation it cannot be decided on which par¬ 
ticular line the dam^e occurred, the Companies 
concerned agree to divide the loss by a mileage 
proportion in accordance with the distance the 
goods have travelled over each line. The division 
in such cases is made by the Railway Clearing¬ 
house. 

Persons who claim for damage or delay in 
transit, usually display a strong desire to throw 
the goods concerned on the hands of the railway 
Company, by which means they are enabled to 
claim for their full value. One great point with 
our ofticers is to induce the publii; to accept the 
goods, .sell them to the best advantage, and make 


their claims 


actual 


When 


cannot succeed in so doing, the goods are stored 
away at b(;adquartcrs, there to await the annual 
clearance sale, of all lost an . damaged ])roperty, 
unless they be of a perish Jjle natme and re(|uire 
to be sold at once, in wbicii case they are offered 
to the first likely customer, and the ( ’laiins Account 
<lebited with the balance of loss on the double 
transaction. 

Some time ago we bad two hundred quarters 
of tvheat consigned to a certain firm with whom 
we had done business once or twice }>reviously. 
Owing to bad sheeting, two truck-loads of the 
wheat wew slightly damaged by wet A claim 
w'os sent in for the full valuer td‘ the grain. It 
then became my business to wait upon the con- j 
signcci., with the view of inducing them either to I 
receive the whole of the wheat and claim for 
actual loss only, or to accept that portion of it 
which was undamaged, and charge us wdth the 
value of that which the raiu had partially spoiled. 
They positively declined to accede to either pro¬ 
position. ITiey threw the ivliole of the wheat 
on our hands, ordered a fresh consignment of two 
hundred quarters, and pocketed their profit on 
both transactions. 

What was to be done i The damaged portion 
of the wheat ivould quickly deteriorate with keep¬ 
ing. A customer must be found without mudi 
delay. Now, it is a habit of mine, and one wliich 
I find rather useful for a person in my position 
to keep an eye on the fluctuations of the produce 
and other markets as notified iii the vax-ious pub- 
],ished price-lists. I was aware that at this par¬ 
ticular time grain was slowly but surely rising in 


valuo, great fears being expressed that the coming 
liarvest would be a partial failure. For several 
days I watched the prices go up a fraction per 
diem. Then, when I doubted the wisdom of 
waiting any longer, and taking with me samples 
of the wheat both damaged and undamaged, I 
made my way as fast as steam could carry me to 
certain large starch-works in the north where the 
purchase of inferior and partially danmged grain 
is a matter of frequent occurrence. I saw the 
manager, prodneed my samples, struck a bargain 
on the spot; and found that, leaving out of con¬ 
sideration the carriage which Iiad to be allowed 
for, the Company were something like seven 
pounds in pocket by the transaction. 

On one occasion a claim for fifty poixada yrte 
sent in, for damage in transit to a large driving- 
wheel consigned to a well-known firm of YaiX- 
shire mannfactorers. Subjoined to the claim come 
a report from onr station-agent, who stated that 
he had seen the wheel; that the fracture in it was 
a very serious one; that before the wheel could 
be used it would either have to be sent back to 
the founders, or else some skilled workman be sent 
from there to repair it on the spot; that the 
manufacturers would be put to great incon¬ 
venience while such repairs were being effected, 
and that in his opinion the claim was perfectly 
just and legitimate. 

Our people at headquarters were inclined to 
coincide with the views of the station-agent and 
to settle the claim off-hand. It was only by 
accident that I saw the papers. When I had 
read them through, I asked that they might be 
given to me for a few days, and that the settle¬ 
ment of the claim might be delayed till I bad 
made my report. I hardly know what it was 
that roused my suspicions in the case, but roused 
they certainly were, 1 went down to the station 
and examined |all our people there who were in 
any way connected with the affair, but still I 
found nothing tiiugible to lay hold of. Not satis- 
lied, I went away for two or three weeks about 
my C)ther business, letting my beard grow mean¬ 
while. Then 1 went back to H-, and without 

letting any one at the fetation know* of my arrival, 
I took up my quarters at a lowisb public-house 
in the workmcTi’s quarter of the town, I bad 
previously rigged myself out in a second-Iumd 
slop, a pair of fustian trousers and an old travel- 
ling-ca]). After this I bad not much difficulty 
j in finding out which were the two public-houses 
I chiefly frequented of an evening by the hands 
employed at the works to which the wheel had 
been consigned. Being Yorkshire bom, the dialect 
came natural to mo. 

It was only necessary that I should ‘stand treat’ 
now’ and then, and avouch nipelf as a ‘ chap ’ out 
of work, as a mate in want of a job, to find myself 
hail-fellow-well-met with the very men whose 
acquaintance 1 was just now desirous of making. 
Their talk naturally turned a good deal on the 
‘ shop ’ and matters comiccted therewith, in all of 
which I professed to be greatly interested. Were 
they in want of hands ? Was it likely I should 
get a job if I applied I They didn’t know. I’d 
better see th’ gaifer, Mappeq I might get takken 
on. 

But the engineer was the man w’ho-se company 
I*“njost affected. What sort of machinety had 
they ? How many boilers ? What was the dia- 
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meter 'of their driving-wheel ? It came oat at A few days later, I found jinyself at the staMoii 
last what I wanted to hear, either on the third or to which the press had been consigned. Onr 

fourth night after my arrival at H -. agent, on being interrogated, was clearly of opinioh 

* We had a new driving-wheel a few weeks that the press had been damaged beyond the 
ago,’ said the engineer, a sonth-country man, as possibility of repair, and had been,«eent hack to 
he tapped on the table for another tankard of ale. London ; but when requested to trace the back- 
‘ The railway Company contrived to break it, and entry through his books, ho was unable to do* so, 
it was thought at first it would have to be sent I neither could he trace that a secoftd press had been 
back to be mended. However, I persuaded the | sent to replace the firat one. Inquiry in the town 
governor to let me try luy hand at it; and with j elicited that our friend the pritjtcr was doing a 
that I fitted a plate over the crack, and contrived i capital trade for so small a place, and that ho 
to bolt it down so hard and fast that I believe it's j seemed to be at no loss for machinery to carry out 
now the strongest part of the wheel. Anyhow, | his orders. 

there it is at work in the engine-lionse, and I ’ll i Armed with the information thus obtained, I 
wager my head that it lasts as long as the ohl ; determined on talcing an exceedingly bold step, 
one did.' i and that entirely on rny own responsibility. When 

My friend the engineer was evidently proud of ; I explained my views to the chief of onr detective 
his handiwork. I force, ho agreed to join me in the adventure ; so, 

Shaven and properly dressed, I called next i on a certain fine afternoon, we marched together 
morning on the manager. ‘ I am from the rail- | into the printer’s shop, ^^'e were both utter 


fitted a plate over the crack, and contrived i capital trade for so small a place, and that ho 
t it down so hard and fast that I believe it's j seemed to he at no loss for machinery to carry out 


way Company,’ I said ; ‘ and have called respect¬ 
ing your claim for damage done to your driving- 
wheel.’ 

‘Yes, to be sure,’responded the manager smil¬ 
ingly. ‘Fifty pounds. You gentlemen arc rather 
long-winded in such matters; but better late 
than never. I will draw up a receipt in three 
minutes.’ 

‘ A receipt for five pounds,’ I said. 

‘ For fifty, iny dear sir—fifty.’ 

‘What!’ said I ; ‘claim fifty pounds when I 
happen to know for a fact—a fact, mind you— 


I strangers to the man. 

i ‘You do printing lu-rc?’ I said interrogatively. 

! ‘ Yes, sir ; jirinting of all kinds.’ 

i ‘If J wore to give you an order of some magni- 
' tude, could I rely uiion its being completed 
j expeditiously V 

’ ‘ Without a doubt, sir. No one in the town 

I or neighbourhood has got such a plant as I have, 
j or can turn out us much work as I can in the 
j same space of time.’ 

‘That will do,’ .said T. ‘ I am not hero to give 
: you an order, !Mr -, but to a.sk you a few 


that this very driving-wheel is now at work in ; (|nestions. I am in the .service of the- 

your engine-house, and that the damage done to Itailway Company, and this gentleman is a detec- 
it wp so trifling that one of your own hands , live oHioer.’ Here my friend rattled the hand- 
repaired it without ditficulty at a cost of certainly cuffs in hi.s pocket. ‘ I want to know what has 
not more than a couple of pounds for labour, time, ; become of the printing-pre.ss, for damages to which 
and material. We are willing to meet you in a | the railway Company paid you sixty odd pouiuls 
fair snirit. but nothin" more. I am emnowered to ! on the fonrtli of hnst nionth.’ 


fair spirit, but nothing more. I am empowered to 
offer you live pounds in full discharge of our 
liability. If that will not satisfy you, you may 
take the case into court and leave it for a jury 
to settle.’ 


For ten minutes the manager raved and stormed, ! press V 


on the fourth of last mouth.’ 

‘The press was so much damaged,’ said he, 
‘tliat 1 was glad to sell it for a mere song.’ 

‘ Perhaps you can oblige me with the addre.ss 
of the person to whom you sold the broken 


but at the end of that time he gave me a receipt i ' The man was very jiale by this time, but he 
for the five pounds. answered brusquely enough : ‘ l’erhap.s 1 could 

The next case to which I shall refer was one in oblige you, but I certainly won’t.’ 
which the Company were as.se.ssed for damage ‘ Probably you replaced it v/ith another V 
alleged to have been sustaiited by a printing-pre.s.s ‘ 1 did.’ 

on its way from London to Certain small market- | ‘ From the same firm that supplied yon with the 

town. The claim was for sixty odd pounds, and ^ fir.st one ? ’ 

was accompanied as usual by the report of our i A moment’s he.sitation, and then : ‘ That’s my 
agent at the station. It was stated that the press ! business, not yours.’ 


was so broken as to be utterly valueles.s, and would 
have to be replaced by an entirely fresh one. In 
this case everything seemed so reasonable and 
straightforward that the claim was paid in full 
and the matter looked upon as at an end. The 
conduct of the case had not been mine, and I had 
only a superficial knowledge of it; but for all that, 
when I was next at the London terminus and 
found myself with an hour to spare, I made it my 
business to find out the address of tlie .senders of 
the machine. To those senders I went, introduced 
myself, and then asked them to be good enough to 
inform me whether such-and-such a press had over 
been sent back to them for repairs, or whether 
another one had been sent to replace it. Neither 
one nor the other, they told me. They were not 
even aware that the press had been broken in 
transit. 


‘ In any case, the second press would reach you 
by railway. On what date did you receive it V 

‘ My hu.siness again.’ 

‘ Am I to understand that you positively decline 
to answer any of the questions I have put to 
you V 

Another rattle of the handcuffs. He hesitated, 
pulled his beard, glanced from one to the other of 
us, and then spoke. ‘ Look here, Mr Whats-your- 
name, the railway Company settled my claim five 
weeks ago. If they hadn’t been satisfied with my 
statement, they wouldn’t have done that. The 
affair’s at an end. I have got my money, and I 
mean to stick to it.’ 

‘ We shall see about that,’ said I. ‘ Look you 

here, Mr-The very printing-press for which 

we paid you over sixty pounds as being irrepar-. 
ably damaged, is now at work in these premises. 
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Vm ncrer obtained, a eecond preai dther from 
London or elsewhere.' Your claim was an utterly 
fraudulent one, and you have laid yourself open 
to a criminal prosecution by acting as you have. 
However, nQ| to be too hard on you, iny friend 
and I are wilting to w'ait here for a couple of 
hours; and if at the end of that time, you bring 
us back the sixty odd pounds obtained by you 
under such dishonest pretences, I will engage 
that no further proceedings shall be taken in the 
matter. But should you decline to accede to this 
very reasonable request, I shall go from here to 
the nearest magistrate and obtain a warrant for 
your arrest’ His bravado vanished in a nmment. 
He vowed and protested that he had not sixty 
pounds in the world, nor half that sum. He 
would remit it next week—in a day or two—to¬ 
morrow. But lie failed to move me from the 
position I had taken up. Then he put on his 
hat and went out, presumably to see his friends ; 
and before the two hours were (juite over he 
returned with tlH> money. My detective friend 
and I went on our wa}' rejoicing. 

LAND TELEOKAPH LINES. 

WORKING. 

In a recent paper we gave an account of the 
nature and construction of land telegraph lines, 
especially those of our own country. It shall 
now be our aim to exjdain the modes in which 
they are worked for the conveyance of intelli¬ 
gence. 

In each of our great towns there is one central 
otlice, through which all foreign and provincial ! 


Ill the iuBtrumeut-room the work bf frattamit- 
ting and xeedving the messages is carried on. 
There are several different kinds of receiving 
instruments in use in the United Kingdom. On 
the most important circuits, for instance between 
London and Glasgow, or London and Liverpool, 
the ink-writing receiver of Morse is used in con¬ 
nection with the automatic transmitter of Wheat¬ 
stone, and the line is in addition worked on the 
‘ duplex system ’ of sending two messages in oppo¬ 
site directions at the same time. On less busy 
circuits the‘Sounder’is employed in connection 
with the duplex system. On circuits where the 
traffic is great only in one direction, there is no 
need of the duplex .system, and the Morse or 
Sounder is .sufficient in itself On country and 
local town circuits, the Single Needle Instrument 
is used, with or without duplex as the case may 
be ; and in some out-of-the-way places, the Hughes 
Typo-printer or the Bell Instrument is still to 
be found at work, although they are relics of the 
days before the lines passed into the hands of 
the government. 

The Morse and Sounder are the instruments 
principally to be seen in the Central Office, 
London. They are fixed upon long mahogany 
table.s, at w’hich the operators sit and mani¬ 
pulate them, or work the signalling-keys in 
sending messages. Twelve hundred operators, 
chiefly young ladies, are daily employed in the 
instrument-room, wdiich contains two-thirds of a 
mile of tables. Batches of me.ssages are dis- 


messages pass on their way to their destinations ; j tributed to the different operators by means of 


and a number of local oflice.s for local traffic. At 
these central offices we see the working of the 
lines carried out on a g”e.iM and varied scale ; 
but the essential arrangement of .apparatus is the 
same in all. In all countries the arrangements 
at central offices are inucli alike. We .sliall take 
as our chief example the metropolitan office at 
St Martin’s-le-Grand. 

An important feature of a central office is the 
svntch or cnnneetiwj-hoard. It is a contrivance on 
which all the lines centring in the office arc 
made to ffuuis. It is generally in the form of a 
mahogany board fitted with a number of screw 
terminxls, to which the line-wires c.au be brought. 
The iron wires of the open-air lines are never 
themselves brought inside tlie building ; but 
copper wires coated with gutta-percha or india- 
rubber are used as connecting-wires or leads 
between the iron line-wires outside and the 
various instruments within the office. The advan¬ 
tage of a switch is that it enables lines in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country to be counected-up 
together, or cross-connected .a.s it is called, and 
permits a line to be connected to a difl’erent 
instrument for working, if its proper instrument 
should get out of order—all at a moment’s notice, 
and by the mere shifting of metal pegs or plugs, 
without the need of disturbing a single wire. At 
the London Central Office as many as eight hun¬ 
dred lines thus centre on one board. 


jmeumatic tubes, so that the noise and bustle of 
messengers in the room are avoided. This large 
hall, over twenty thousand square feet in area, 
with its hundreds of beautiful instruments, worked 
by female clerks, its admirable order and stillness, 
is indeed one of the sights of London. 

The telegraphic circuit is, as the reader knows, 
composed of the line-wire, the earth, and the 
apparatus connecting them at each end At the 
sending end the wire is connected to the earth 
or ground by the signalling-key or sending instru¬ 
ment, the battery and the earth-plate all in circuiL 
At the receiving end the wire is connected to earth 
by the rcceiring instrument and the earth-plate 
there. The signalling-key is a lever or pair of 
levers worked by the fingers so as to complete 
or interrupt the circuit, according to the order of 
signals in the Morse code, and allow certain suc¬ 
cession of currents to flow along the line to the 
distant station, where they will render themselves 
sensible by their effects on the receiving instru¬ 
ment, and be readily interpreted by the same 
code. The kind of key employed depends on the 
receiving instrument. All receiving instruments 
act by means of some well-known sensible effect 
of the current. The Morse instrument is one of 
the earliest of all. In the ‘fall’ of 1832, Samuel 
Morse, an American artist, conceived the idea of 
it •while on a voyage from France to the United 
States, and entered it in his note-book. Three 
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years later ke constructed the fnst rough workings 
model} and in 1837 it ms first tried on an 
experiment^ line l>etmen Warrington and Bolti* 
morn. : of the instrument, discovered 

^ iiondoner, is, that when a current 

ef in an insulated wire round 

eboBtri of soft iron, it magnetises the iron; 
end title polarity of the magnetism depends on 
tin direction of the current in the wire. When 
the current stops, the magnetism vanishes; hut 
remains while the current flows. Morse applied 
this property in the following way. He took 
a soft iron core wound with a coil of insulated 
wire, and over one end of the core he pivoted 
sm iron lever, so that when one end of this 
lever should he attracted downwards to the core, 
the other end should *cant' upwaids. To this 
end he attached a small metal disc, smeared 
in ink, and over the disc he caused to pass 
continuously a strip or tape of paper. With 
this contrivance, whenever a current was passed 
through the coil of the soft iron core, the arma¬ 
ture end of the lever w'as attracted downwards 
to it; while the other end pressed the inky disc 
upwards against the paper, on which it left its : 
mark in the form of a line drawn in ink. The j 
length of this line corresponds with the duration 
of the current in the coiL A momentary current | 
marks a dot on the paper; a longer current marks j 
a dash. Morse combined these two elementary I 
signals the ‘dot ’ and ‘ dash ’ into a code of signals 1 
representing letters, which now goes by his name, 
and is even more universal than his instrument, 
for it is used in connection with all in-struments 
except those which indicate with printed char¬ 
acters. A despatch by the Morse Instrument then,! 
is simply—as we have on a former occasion indi¬ 
cated—a tape of paper with a series of dots and 
dashes marked along its middle. The speed by 
the Morse is from tlxirty to thirty-live w'ords a 
minute by hand-sending. 

The Sounder is merely a modified Morse. The 
ink and paper are dispensed with, as the clerk reads 
the message by ear. The free end of the lever 
is made to tap up and down between two stops 
of different material, and the difference in tone 
of the two sounds produced serves to characterise 
them to the ear. Strange as it may appear, the 
ear is more easily educated to read by the 
Sounder than the eye by the Morse; hence the 
Sounder is grovring in favour; partly owing to 
this and partly because of its simpler nature. 

The Bdl Instrument—formerly introduced by 
Sir Charles Bright, and still in use on some Irish 
circuits—is also read by the ear. It consists of 
two bells of different tone, and the clapper of each 
is worked by electro-magnetism, like the lover of 
the Monse or Sounder. Unlike these instruments 
however, it is worked by * double currents’—that 
is to say a positive •current is made to strike one 
bell, and a negative current the other. 

The principle of the Single Needle Instrument 
is the discovery of Oersted the Banish physicist, 


that when a cuirent flows in. a wire round about a 
magnetic needle in the di:ifection of its length, 
the needle tends to set itself at right angles to 
the wire. On reversing the diro^on ^ the current 
in the wir^ the position of fhe nee^ is levereed. 
It is clear that hy the use of positive and active 
currents, and the oorr^tpondii^ movements ^ the 
needle to right or left of the wire, an intelligible 
telegraph could be arranged. In 1832 !l^ron 
Schilling of Cronstadt found that by coiling the 
wire a number of times round the needle the force 
of the effect was correspondingly incre^ed. In 
1836 Professor Munck of Heidelberg exhibited 
Schilling’s discovery to his students, among whom 
was WUliam Fothergill Cooke, a young Indian 
officer. His was the eye that saw the great value 
of the discovery as a telegraph. Fired with the 
idea of its importance, he dewsed and put in trial 
at Heidelberg, within three weeks after, a working 
system of telegraph. His instrument consisted of 
three coils of wire, each having a horizontal needle 
free to move on its pivot. He employed three 
circuits, one for each niredle, and by the move¬ 
ments of these needles, made out an alphabet 
of twenty-si-v letters. In England lie united his 
plans with those of Wheatstone, and together they 
brought out the first working system. 

The first public line in England between 
Paddington and West Drayton was opened for 
traffic in 1838, .just forty-one years ago. It was 
worked by Wheatstone’s improved Needle In- j 
strument, which had five vertical needles, required \ 
three circuits, and made each signal by the i 
combined movements of two needles at a time. | 
The clever capture of a murderer named Tawell i 
by means of the new. telegraph, soon gained for j 
it a wide popularity. The Single Needle is, i 
through the Double Needle, the direct descendant j 
of Wheatstone’s Instrument. In it there is only 
one coil and one vertical needle; it is operated 
by double currents in a single circuit, and the 
alphabet is the Morse code, a ‘dot’ being indi¬ 
cated by a right-hand deflection of the needle, and 
a ‘dash’ by a left-hand deflection. The deflec¬ 
tions of the needle are curbed by siops. Over 
three thousand of them are in daily use in the 
postal service of the United Kingdom; and their 
well-known forms, resembling an American clock 
with a green face, are to be seen at almost every 
railway station. Its sjjeed is fcom twenty-five 
to thirty words per minute. 

On all long circuits an important instrument is 
the Relay. Owing to the leakage from a land-line, 
and the weakening effect of the resistance of the 
wires, a current in a long circuit is too feeble 
to work the ordinary receiving instruments such 
as the Morse and Sounder; but it is sufficiently 
strong to work a special instrument called a Relay. 
The Relay is merely a go-between, and enables the 
weak current in ^e line to work the receiving 
instrument by the help of a local battery at the 
receiving station. As early as 1837, Samuel Morse 
saw that, a current far too feeble to move the 
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heavy lever and inking disc of a Morse, would be 
strong enough to move a very light lever, and 
thereby close ihe circuit of a local battery whicSi 
should be strong enough to work the ordinary 
Morse. This^is principle of the Relay, and the 
'Lcanslator or Repeater, which is in reality an 
automatic sender. The Relay enables a weak 
message to work*the receiver; the Translator fcar- 
wards a weak message farther on by rearing 
it automatically with fresb battery-power. In 
America they work from New York to Chicago, 
a distance of one thousand miles, by the use of a 
single Translator at Buffalo. The most useful 
Eurojiean Relay is Siemens’ Polarised Relay, On 
the great Indo-European line it enables London 
to work with Teheran, a distance of three thou¬ 
sand eight hundred miles, without retransmission 
by hand. 

We come now to Wheatstone’s Automatic 
Transmitter. On lines where there is no great 
pressure of traffic, the ordinary hand-signalling 
suffices. A clerk can transmit at the rate of 
thirty words a minute, or even thirty-five. But 
tlierc is no reason why the speed should be limited 
by tbe quickness at which a clerk can work the 
sending-key, since the speed of the current on 
land-lines is practically instantaneous, and auto¬ 
matic mechanism can be nuide to take the place 
of the clerk’s fingers. All the clerk does in send¬ 
ing is to regulate the succession of contacts between 
the battery and the line, and this can be done 
equally well automatically. As far back as 1846, 
Alexander Bain, a well-known Edinburgh clock- 
maker, conceived the idea of regulating the suc¬ 
cession of contacts by a strip of moving paper 
punched with a succession d' holes, just as the 
cards in ii .lactpiard loom regulate the pattern of 
woven cloth. Bain’s idea was taken up and 
brought to practical success by Wheatstone in 


1 


1855. 


In Wheatstone’s Automatic Transmitter, the | 
message is first punched out in a double row ' 
of holes along a tape of paper; the right-hand i 
holes correspond to dots, tiie left to dashes. This ! 
perforated tape is then pa.sscd through the 
automatic^ key or Transmitter, and regulates the 
succession of contacts. Tlio contacts are made by 
two soring plungers, one for each row of holes. 
As each punched hole pa-sses under the plunger, 
it falls into it, and makes contact with a metal 
plate underueatli as u hammer falls on its anvil. 
When the i)aper space between two punched holes 
is passing a plunger, it is kept apart from the 
anvil, and contact with the line is for that time 
broken. Thus currents of definite length, and 
from one or other pole of the battery, can be 
transmitted automatically with great rapidity. 
The paper is moved by clockwork at any desired 
speed. The actual rate of sending between 
London and Edinburgh is sometimes as high as 
a hundred and thirty words a minute. 

Without the Automatic Transmitter the Post- 
office could not foru'ard the Press Association 
news. Sometimes as many as four intermediate 
stations are introduced in circuit, and supplied 
with news simultaneously at the rate ^f a thou- 
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sand words in twenty minutes, A number of 
clerks can be employed punching several portions 
of slip, which are one after another passed throimh 
the Transmitter in order, tihe same punched imj> 
iierviBg to send tiie over sevaral different 

.lines. 

As the Automstic Transmitter increases the 
speed of sending fenr-leld^ so the Duplex system 
of working dories tlm ciwcying capacity of a 
wire. By this system a messa^ osn be sent 
while another is being received, the messages 
seeming to cross each other on the way. It 
was invented by Dr GintI, an Austrian telegraph 
director, as early as 1853; but subsequently 
modified by various electricians, and recently 
revived, after a period of neglect, by Mr Joseph 
Barker Stearns, an American, In duplex work¬ 
ing, the ordinary apparatus slightly modified suf¬ 
fices, and the whole secret lies in the arrange¬ 
ment of it at each end of the wire. There is a 
receiver in circuit at each end; but it will be 
sufficient to confine our attention to one end 
of the line, since the arrangement at both ends 
is precisely similar. The essential feature of 
duplex consists in connecting-up to the real line 
an ‘artificial line’ or circuit in every electrical 
respect equivalent to it, and placing the receiving 
instrument intermediate between them in such a 
position that the sending current from the battery- 
divides itself into two equal streams, which flow 
in opposite directions through the instrument, and 
neutralise each other’s efifect upon the needle or 
marker. In this W’ay the sending current setting 
out from a station does not affect the receiver at 
that station; one half of it flows along the line to 
earth through the receiver at the distant station, 
where it signals, and the otlier half passes harm¬ 
lessly to earth through the artificial line at the 
sending station itself. 

The condition that currents sent out from a 
station shall not affect the receiving instrument 
there, but shall leave it quite free to be affected 
by currents coming in from the distant station, 
is the essential condition of duplex. 

We have now to see how it is that currents 
sent out by the distant station produce their effect 
at the cud we are considering, Wc have seen 
that so long as the sending current divides itself 
equally, and each half flows freely through the 
real and artificial circuits, no signal is made on 
the receiving in.strument. If however, one of 
these currents were stopped either in whole or in 
part, this balance of currents would be disturbed, 
and the receiving instrument would be affected. 
This is what the sending currents from the distant 
stations do. Each signal current sent from the 
distant station stops, either wholly or partly, the 
sending current from the near station in the line, 
and disturbs the balance, so that the instrument at 
the near station makes a signal. Thus the sending 
of each station upsets the electric balance at the 
other, and in this way each station has power to 
make the receiver at the other to signaL 

The duplex system is now in general use on 
land-lines in America and England. The quad- 
ruplex system is a more recent advance, and 1 
is also in use in America and England. In. 1867, 
two years after Dr Gintl sitewed the feasibility 
of duplex telegraphy, Dr Boseeba of Leyden 
ea^ounded the possibility of transmitting two 
messages in the same direction simultanoously, ai»i 
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pointed out that combination of this system 

with duplex, a quadmplex system of sending 
would molt. In 1874 Messrs Edison and Pres¬ 
cott of New Jers^ invented a tlioroughly prac¬ 
ticable syatem. It consists in employing two 
sendin^keys at each end of the wire^ so arranged 
as to give rise to four distinct electtical states of 
the line, when they are worked together in send¬ 
ing two separate messages simultaneously. These 
four distinct states are interpreted by two distinct 
receiving instruments. The dujdex or counter 
system of Stearns is combined with this plan ior 
double transmission; and thus two messages are 
sent both ways at the same time. 

In the ordinary or simiilex system of telegraph¬ 
ing, each station sends and receives messages by 
turns. The operator can by the mere turning of 
a handle or ‘switch' connect-up his key to the 
line in order to send, or his receiver in order to 
receive. In the duplex system however, no switch 
is necessary, since no change in connections is 
required, and sending and receiving go on simul¬ 
taneously. This is one incidental advantage of 
the system ; and another is to be found in the 
facility with which operators can speak to each 
other and get words repeated. On the Xtov York 
to Chicago circuit, one hundred and eighty-two 
American messages—equivalent to one luindred 
and thirty English me.?sages--are sent per hour 
by the qiiadruplex system. On our own circuits 
worked by the Wheatstone Automatic Duplex, 
one hundred and sixty English messages are sent 
per hour; so there is a gain of thirty messages 
lor our method. From thirty to forty thousand 
messages pass through the C\:ntral T('lograph 
Office, London, daily. Of the daily number, about 
one-sixth are foreign messages. The two busiest 
occasions of the telegraphic year arc tlic Derby 
race-day and the sending of the Queen’s Speech. 

To provide for the exigencies of the Derb}"^ of 
1878, a staff of thirty-five first-class hands were 
sent to Epsom. Six special wires be.sidos the 
ordinary local wires were employed ; and to ‘ put 
through’ the enonnous traffic to and from the field, 
as many as six Wheatstone Receivers, five Wheat¬ 
stone Automatic Transmitters, six Morse instru¬ 
ments, and two Single Needles, were kept at work. 
In the four days of the races, 15,519 messages—in j 
value L.75(), 4.s, 8d.—were taken. At (loodwood 
and Ascot, the traffic is almost as great. The 
Queen’s Speech is however, the more important 
event; and telegrafdiists all over the country vie 
with each other in their eagerness to rapidly trans¬ 
mit the royal address. Arrangements are made 
beforehand to send it from the central station direef 
to os many places as possible. It is usual to send 
it to nearly two hundred tow'iis, including such 
places as Wick, Oban, Tralee ; and to about sixty 
of these it is sent direct—that is, without retrans¬ 
mission. ‘The work of signalling,’ says one of 
the Post-office officials, ‘commenced at 2.8 r.M,, 
that being the moment at which the signal to 
“start” was received from the House of Commons. 
In a twinkling, the fingers which had Lcwi 
nervously grasping their “ keys” for some minutes, 
came down in the shape of “dots” and “dashes” 
to the tune of forty w'ords a minute or more 
(punching); and the Wheatstone Transmitters, 
wound up to the highest pitch of eagerness, were 
let loose with their familiar “ w’hir.” While 
we were enly as yet looking on to see what it 




all meant, “Finished to Leicester!” shouted one 
excited operator, and “Ditto to York!” shouted 
another at the same moment This was at 2.14 
p.M. to the moment; so that the nine hundred 
and eighty-three words of w'hioh th§ Speech was 
composed were transmitted to thesf towns in six 
minutes, or at an average speed of nearly, ten 
thousand words an hour. « 

‘ The great towns—Birmingham, Manchester 
and Liverpool, Nottingham, Leeds, and Bradford 
—received the Speech simultaneously, on what 
are called the “ express circuits; ” and to these 
the work of transmission was accomplished in the 
short .space of eleven minutes. To Scotland and 
Ireland—including Aberdeen, Dundee, Belfast, 
Cork—the Speech was liiiislied within twenty 
minutes; and to the great majority of places 
where transmission Avas effected direct, within half 
an hour.’ In order to send these nine hundred 
and eighty-three words, fifty thousand separate 
holes would have to be punched on the Wheat¬ 
stone slip, and fourteen thousand .separate signals 
would Lave to be recorded in ink by the receiver 
at the receiving station. 


SWEET VIOLETS. 

SEST BY A lABY IN THE COr.VTnV TO A FEIENB IN TOWS 

(April 29). 

Birchen hougLs art leafless still, 

And tlie w'iud is keen and ohill; 

On tbc hedges brown and bare 
Scarce one bursting bud I sec ; 

Only, in this sunny nook 
Scented violet.s welcouie me. 

All, that fragrance ! how it brings 
Back old days on rosy wings— 

Days when Lift'.s blue sky was clear. 

When the simple hearts of youth 
Gathered Irersuros all the year 
Of unfading love and truth ! 

Fragrant are they now as ever; 

And as each small flower I sever 
From its slieltered woodland home, 

Forms lieneath the (Mid earth sleeping 
Once more down the pathway come 

With glad eyes that know not wchping 1 

A'iolels ! ye bring to me 
Many a sunny inijmory ; 

And as one by one I gather 

You, tiio fir.st, best gems of Spring, 

Seerniitli it to me your .sweetness 

To sad luiaris .some cheer must bring. 

Friends the token might receive 
Your lowlines.s is meant to give; 

So, with wishe.s true and kind, 

1 shall send you where the city— 

Growing nothing half so fair— 

Shall receive with tender pity, 

Your small blossoms, sweet and rare ! 

j. c. n. 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 

Orf. of the American humorists lays it down as 
a fundamental law concerning human nature, that 
we are each of u.s at some period of our lives 
subject to an intense desire to play a musical 
instrument. Upon this text he bases an amusing 
history of how he himself had once l)een bitten in 
tliat way, and liad had in consequence often to 
shift his fiuarters, Hying from unsympathising 
landladies and other.? whose savage breasts utterly 
refused to be ch.armed by his well-meant efforts to 
g;dn musical proficiency. Je.sting apart—there i.s 
a substratum of truth in the ‘ fundamental law ’ 
referred to ; and most of our readers wall acknow¬ 
ledge that they have at some time of their live.s 
really experienced a de.sir> of the kind. It is 
doubtful whether our very first toys are not 
most prized if they be capable of making some 
kind of .sound. The eagerness with which a baby 
will shake a rattle, or later on will blow aw’ay at 
a tin ti-umpct or knock a drum to pieces?, is evi¬ 
dence that even at a very early age noise is far 
from being distasteful to us. 

Watch an errand-boy in any of our crowded 
thoroughfu’es. Can he be quiet? Not a bit of 
it. Noisy he must be, or nothing. Whistling a 
popular melody with that earnestness of purpose 
peculiar to him, or with forefingers stretching 
wide his mouth, emitting a shriek only excelled 
by a railway engine, he goes ou l)i.s way rejoicing. 
Perhaps he accompanies his performance by drag¬ 
ging a stick along the palings which he liappens 
to he passing, making them ring again. But in 
some way or other he will have noise, for he 
delights in it as part of his very nature. As he 
grows older, he is sure sooner or later to fulfil 
his difstiny and procure some kind of musical 
instrument. A penny iv'histle is generally his 
first investment, and the National Anthem his 
first tune. Later on, when the period of hobby- 
dehoyhood grows upon him, he alfcets that dread¬ 
ful instrument of torture, a cheap concertina. 
With this, and one or two boon companions 
similarly armed, he parades the streets when 


work is over, and enjoys himself in his own 
way. 

If we examine the contents of a modem toy¬ 
shop, we shall find that nearly fifty per cent, of 
the stock is intended for the production of noise. 
First we may notice the corals, which no w'eU- 
conducted baby would condescend to notice unless 
they were decorated with noisy little bells. Then 
Avo have several types of rattle. There is the 
rattle proper, made of basket-work, and contain¬ 
ing some mysterious articles which tinkle when¬ 
ever it is moved. Then there is the improved 
rattle, a kind of small drum fixed on a handle, 
and occasionally crowned with a cap and bells. 
Next we have drums of all sizes, made of real 
parchment, and capable of any amount of acoustic 
display. (By the way, we have remarked that toy 
drum skins are often covered with legal matter, 
reminiscences of forgotten lawsuits. It is a ques¬ 
tion therefore whether some of them were not 
very noisy subjects before being brought to the 
dram-hcad.) Trumpets galore—only capable of 
producing one solitary note; but that one note 
is of such distressing nasal qualities that it is 
more than sufficient to make good all deficiencies. 
Then comes the harmonicon tribe—plates of brass, 
glass, or even hard Avood placed in a frame and 
tinkled into melody by little Avooden m.allets. 

Our list is not half complete, for \vc haA*e not 
yet touched upon the delicate subject of Avhistles. 
\Ve have noticed in this connection Avith some 
sadness, that not content Avith the whistle per se, 
a degenerate custom has lately obtained of attach¬ 
ing surreptitious Avhistlcs to other tej'^s. The 
baby’.s coral has often this exasperating addition. 
Riding-whips and pop-guns are also to be regarded 
with suspicion for the same reason. There is ahso 
a nuraerou-s class of vulcanised india-rubber dolls 
and animahs which are squeezed into expressing 


their feelings 


through 


a small metallic whistle 


Avhich forms part of their internal economy. . 

Another wide field for the invention of noisy 
toys is comprised in the wire-stringed class. These 
are generally in the form of carts or wagons, and 
the peculiarly aggravating feature of their con- 
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h mat glteaiet at ustil tlia wheels revolve. 
Tliis openttiioxi; is acoompauied hy a most irritating 
tam-tumadug oa three or four wires, which are 
plucked by Mstles on the aide of the wheels. 
Sometimes the same apparatus is inclosed in a 
box and is set in motion by means of a handle, 
with the same pleasurable result as that achieved 
by one of the old-fashioned London street organs 
with a monkey. (We mention the animal element 
with intention ; for it is a fact that organs carry¬ 
ing monkeys are invariably more out of tune 
than those without such appendages. Why this 
should bo the case, we cannot guess, xinless it be 
that the itinerant musician is afraid of spoiling 
the public by giving too many good things at 
once.) It would be impossible in the space at our 
command to enumerate all the toys of a noisy 
character ; but we have said enough to shew that 
there ia an endless supply of them, and it is there¬ 
fore fair to assume that the demand keeps pace 
with it. 

Now it is a curious fact that the acoustic prin¬ 
ciples on which the construction of most of these 
toys is based, were known and utilised by savage 
nations all the world over for many centuries j 
before intercourse with Europe became possible. | 
Indeed some of tlieir musical instruments—in use [ 
at the present day—are of unknown antiquity, j 
Thus the North American Indians make rattles 
of dried gourds filled with pebbles, an instrument i 
capable of making a formidable noise. Baked ' 
clay vessels are al&o turned to the same purpose.' 
Gourds are used in another way by the Hindus, 
who attach them to a species of stringed instru¬ 
ment to increase its resonance, in the same way 
that we employ sound-boards in the present day. 
Pandean pipes made of reeds seem to be the 
common property of every nation under the sun ; 
indeed all kinds of pipes and flutes are common to 
all countries, and in many cases the term flute is 
applied to all wind-instruments indiscriminately. 
Savage nations make their flutes either of pottery 
or bone, the tibia or perhaps the thigh-bone of a 
fallen foe often furnishing his enemies with music 
for many years after his decease. And this is not 
the only case of human remains being turned to 
musical account, for travellers tell us that drums 
arc often stretched with human skin. Thus 
savages are not content with belabouring their 
foes during life, but continue the castigation after 
they have ceased to exist. 

Instruments of percussion, whether adorned 
with human skin or not, seem to be very favourite 
things with primitive man. This is no doubt 
owing to the ease with which such instruments 
could be made and used. The same rea<-oning 
applies to instruineuts of the harmonicoii chass, 
which have been constructed of every conceiv.able 
substance from which can be extracted an atom of 
resonance. Stringed" instruments are also found in 
diffcro-nt forms iu all quarters of the globe. The 
most primitive form is a rough board with a ft‘w 
strings stretched across it. This is the parent of 


the dalcimer, which in its turn is undoubtedly the 
prototype of most of our modem stringed instru' 
ments. The older method of procedure was to 
pluck the strings of all such instruments with a 
small pointed piece of bone or stick, the violin 
bow being of later date altogether. • 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which give.s 
' colour to the assumption that the love of music is 
natural and not acquired, that the various instru¬ 
ments used by savage tribes in widely separated 
countries are almost identical in character. This 
shews that the same ideas have arisen and have 
been acted upon by people who can have had no 
kind of communication. More than this ; where 
the art has so far advanced as to give a definite 
structure to instriiment.s, making them capable of 
affording a regular soalc of notes, the particular 
arrangement adopted is the same in different 
countries. For instance, in Mexico and Beni we 
find an instrument which produces a scale of 
five notes (the Pentatonic scale), sometimes called 
the Scotch scale, because tlie arrangement i.s a 
characteristic feature of many of our northern 
melodics. In an ojiposite quarter of the globe 
altogether—namely in China, we also find a clay 
instrument having five finger-holes and giving the 
same scale. 

These facts prove that musical ideas arc not 
the result of civilisation, but are naturally afijnired. 
The same delight with which a child shake.s its 
rattle urges the savage to act iu the same manner. 
It may be imagined that the first steji in the 
process of musical educ<ition was proxnjited by the 
wish to imitate the calL of birds, either for the 
mere sake of imitation oi as a help to snaring 
them fur the purposes*jf food. The voice would 
naturally be the agent employed, until srime acci¬ 
dent, such as the whistliii'i of the wind thioiigh 
the reeds, or past some favourably jdaced hole 
in the rocks, would suggest that ait might be 
j capable of producing sounds of louder ()Ualiiy. 

I It is probable th vt every nation undei the .sun 
has contributed in some degree to the various 
instruments used in our modern orchestras. \Vc 
have arrived at a jiilch of perlection in their 
manufacture which renders any great improvement 
in them simply inipo'^sible. Not only lias the 
skill of the best worLiiien been devoted to fliein, 
but the aid of science has also been enlisted in 
their sei’vice. We now know the conditions under 
which sounds are made manifest to our senses. 
We can analyse them, and by suitable materials 
and mode of woikmanship, can give them a certain 
qu.ility or timbre, a judicious blending of which 
constitutes the charm of a complete orchestra. 
There is no more inteiestiiig field of inquiry than 
this question of the timbre of musical sounds. We 
have no English word to express this quality, and 
therefore we use a French one; but the great 
Qerhiau physicist Helmholtz makes use of a far 
more expressive term for the same thing—that 
is, Klangfarbe, the English equivalent for wdiich 
would be*clang-tint. He tells us that the peculiar 
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dwjg-tkt ci OTfeiy itMrtmiaent wh we t»n cliial»djybo ti»ep ®oid, Ne|Ktune^^ 
identify it is dae to the nmmfeer of har- by his side. The great Newfoandiwid h^ tshiett 

monies or over-’tones whi<^ fill the air when any a remwffcahle lanoy to the young stmnger—Hugh 
one note is sounded. It is difficult for even a Ashton was indeed one of those whom dogp and 
practised ear J;o dfetect these superposed sounds; children love—a,nd was fond of accompanying him 
out by suitable apparatus their presence in all when he went abroad. 

insttuments is rendered audible. In the piano and Once on the highest ^int of the cliff—where a 
Violin these overtones follow one another in a flagstitf, erected by command of H,M.’8 Board of 
regular series. For instance, we will suppose that Kevenue, occupied the spot where once, by sanction 
a certain note on the violin gives five hundred of the Queen’s Highness, furze and fagots were 
vibrations in a second of time. The over-tones to stacked around the stout tar-barrel that was to 
that note will give respectively twice, three times, apprise Elizabeth’s liege subjects of the two 
four times, &c. five hundred vibrations; and such religions that tyrant Spain, rich with the gold_ of 
a series will form the octave, the fifth, the super- Mexico and the silver of Peru, and drawing 


octave, the third, &a of the note sounded. But in 
the clarionet and other instruments, the harmonics 
follow a different order, and therefore the timbre 
of the sounds produced is entirely changed. A 
curious fact in connection with this subject is 
that Helmholtz’s beautiful theory was long ago 
anticipated in practice by the builders of church 
organs. In all old organs we find what are called 


recruits for her ships and regiments from three 
European countries beneath the sceptre of the 
gloomy bigot of the Escurial, threatened their 
shores with his costly navy—Hugh adjusted his 
glass, and with a practised eye, surveyed St Mary’s 
Bay. There was work going on, evidently, on 
board the bri^. Carts and horses were busy on 
the beach, and a black line of men, busy as ants, 


miclurc stops. In these stops, instead of one pipe j could be seen to form a living bridge between the 
to each note, there are three or four; so that j ship and the shore. 


when a single key is depressed, a full chord is 
sounded. Now these pipes are tuned to the har¬ 
monics or over-tones of the notes to which they 
are attached, and therefore add a richness of clang- 


tint to the full organ. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTEK XXrX.—ON THE LEDOE. 

TfiERE was one lofty cliff, knowm in local parlance 
as the Spanish Beacon, that overlooked Treport, 
and from the peak of which many a fire had 
probably gleamed forth through the blackness of 
tlic night to give warning that some floating 
castle, with high poop and ;ikled stern-gallery, 
and grinning cannon ranged in tiers, and the red 
and yellow standard of Castile at her masthead, 
was perilously near the ill-defended coast. In 
later and more jirosaic days the Beacon had been 
.a favourite }>atrolling place for Custom-house 
officers and coast-guardsmen, commanding, as it 
did, a view of more than one creek and cove, and 
especially of St Mary’s Bay, which was screened 


‘ They are landing a part of their cargo,’ said 
Hugh, shuttmg up Ids glass. ‘They will be light, 
and tlie rising tide will float them off without 
help from steam. I don’t think, unless the wind 
shifts and freshens,’ he added, taking that delib¬ 
erate, steady look at the horizon which only 
shepherds and sailors take, ‘that the Western 
Maid will be wanted in St Mary’s Bay.—What 
ails the dog '( AVhy, Nep ! Nep! ’ 

Hugh Ashton had some reason for his surprise, 
since Neptune, ordinarily as staid and majestic an 
animal, once the tirst moments of frisky enjoy¬ 
ment at sallying forth were over, as Cornwall 
could supply, suddenly began to run up and down 
on the very verge of the cliff, precisely as you 
may see an intelligent sheep-dog pace up and 
down an invisible boundary-line beyond which his 
woolly charge are not to pass. Presently Neptune 
came up to Hugh whimpering, and thrust his 
cold nose into the young man’s haiid ; then with 
a quick hoarse bark, he bounded towards the edge 
of the cliff, and finding that he was not followed, 
lifted his head, and howled eloquentl}', ‘ What 
d’ye want Nep, hoy V asked Hugh, walking slowly 
towards the precipice. Again the dog barked, 


by high cw.ags from nearly every stand-point but reproachfully, as Hugh fancied, as dogs do bark 
this. To the Spanish Beacon, on the day succeed- when they find it hard to impart their meanitm 
ing that which had witnessed the last fruitless I to their humau friends. ‘ 1 wish Nop could 
visit to Giles Treloar’s lodging-house in Holloway, j speak,’ said the young sailor, as he reached the 
as well as the enforced self-expatriation of Jan j dizzy edge of the cliff. ‘ Why,’ he exclaimed, as 


I’ennant the fisherman, Hugh Ashton, telescope in 
hand, made In's solitary way. 

It was a call of duty, in this case, which caused 
the young sailor to breast the steep hillside 
that overhung Treport. A merchant brig, heavily 
laden, was reported to have got aground in St 
Mary’s Bay ; and, although in no present danger, 
thanks to the fineness of the weather, might 
require assistance to get her fairly afloat again. 
Thanks to Hugh’s own zealous efforts, the steamer 
was nearly ready for sea, and there was every 
chance that on the morrow the Western Maid 
should once more glide out of harbour to render 
aid to the embayed vessel. 


he looked down, and his very heart seemed to 
stop beating at the sight he saw, ‘ the dog was 
right!’ 

What Hugh saw was, forty feet below, a man 
clinging, as lizards cling, to a slanting and slippery 
ledge of splintered rock, jutting from the dull 
crimson face of the storm-beaten cliff; wdiilc, inany 
hundred feet below, gleamed the white line of 
surf upon the narrow beacli studded with jagged 
rocks, and resounded, hollow and hungry, the 
low roar of the sea. Some two yards off, beyond 
the reach of mortal arm, grew in a cleft a withered 
furze-bush, and this afforded, the only branch, or 
root, or trunk, for a considerable distance to left 


Hugh’s spirits rose at the prospect of a more and right, to wliicli a desperate \hand might cling, 
stirring life than he had led of late, and it was for scaling the cliff in front, beetling as it did, 
with an elastic tread and a quick step that he a fly might have done it; but neither goat nor 
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man, nor even the sure-footed hill-fox. And, 
below, roared and yawned the hungry sea. 

Hugh had seasoned nerves, and a sailor’s steadi¬ 
ness of brain; but he felt sick and giddy for a 
moment as he saw the dire peril of the unfortu¬ 
nate one beneath. How the poor creature, who¬ 
ever he WM, had reached the place where he now 
hung suspended in mid-air, w’as explained by the 
rope that dangled, tantalisingly out of reach, 
aboye his head. Instinctively, llugh looked for 
the other end of the danglin^'cord. It was made 
fast to an iron peg firmly driven into the earth 
the verge of the cM, close by which two 
other coils of slender rope were nestling amidst 
'the rank couch-grass. The dog barked a^dn. 
Then the man below lifted his pale young face, 
and Hugh and he knew each other at once. 
‘ Why, Will Farleigh! ’ exclaimed the former. 

‘ Yes, Captain! ’ gasped out poor Will, clinging 
to the ledge. ‘ All my own fault; I don’t deny it. 
But you see I’ve had Death for a playfellow so 
long, that I am like the pitcher that went to the 
well once too often. These granite cliffs have got 
crystals in them as sharp as a glazier’s diamond. 
One of them has cut the rope, that rubbed across 
its edge, as clean as a knife would have done. I 
went down because the red-legged choughs make 
their nests still among the fissures, and a Cornish 
j chough is worth two gold guineas any day, at 
1 a London bird-stuffer’s. And the mother wants 

' port-wine and comforts that- But I was a 

■ fool, wasn’t I ? Break it gently to her and to 
! Rose, please ! ’ 

j ‘ Hold on, hold oncried Hugh encouragingly, 
j as he hauled in the severed rope, and, with a 
; sailoi'’s dexterity, proceeded to splice it with one 
I of the other coils of cordage. * I ’ll lower aavay, 
and haul you up with the help of the coast-guanl 
yonder. I see his glazed hat, and the gleam of 
the pistol in liis belt, as he comes on his patrol 
along the path.’ 

‘'That’s just what’s impossible. Captain Ashton,’ 
answered the bird-hunter despairingly. ' See how' 
I’ve had to drive my fingers and feet into the 
earth, to hold on. As it is, they’re getting main 
tired, and soon I’m thinking 1 shall have to give 
in, and let go. My hands are cramped and 
numbed, and I could not spare one to catch at the 
j rope.’ 

‘ Then I ’ll try another plan, returned Hugh ; 
and, hastily making a running noose at the end of 
the cord, he lowered it over the clilf edge, and 
taking a firm hold of the rope, •went boldly (lown, 
hand over hand, availing himself of every projec¬ 
tion or angle of the crag on -which his feet could 
rest. 

‘Ware! You’ll go down two hundred y.ards 
i into that murdering sea! ’ cried out Will Farleigh 
I unselfishly, as he saw his rescuer swing himself 
■ over the giddy deptlis below. But in less time than 
: it takes to write it, Hugh was kneeling among the 
! gnarled roots of the withered furze-bush, and was 
i leaning forward to pass the running noose around 
I Will’s body. 

j ‘Let it slip over, so as to take you beneath 
I the armpite. It will never keep firm, else! ’ cried 
Hugh. It was a moment of deadly peril to both. 
There was a fataT.fascination tempting the adven¬ 
turers to look lielow, where the cruel rocks and 
the roaring sea awaited their victims, and where tfie 
giddy depths of air would have caused the soundest 
n 


brain to reel. Witli no slight risk and trouble 
the noose was at last slipped beneath the bird- 
hunter’s arms. ‘ Now', go up, Juy lad ! ’ said Hugh 
encouragingly. ‘I shall do well enough untiI you 
let down the rope for me.’ * , 

‘I can’t do it, with these stiff' hands, and joints 
racked with pain,’ "asped out ATill Farleigh, who 
was evidently much exhausted. (lod help me! 
Save yourself, Captain Hugh, and never mind 
me.’ 

* Keep your heart up, and hold on to stone and 
earth for a minute or two longer, to save a jerk on 
the line,’ called out Hugh; and then, hailing tihe 
coast-guardsman, who % this time was peering 
over tne verge of the precipice, he begged nim to 
make fast and lower away the third piece of cord. 
The man was quick in complying with his injunc¬ 
tion. The rope was lowered; and once, twice, 
Hugh caught at it in vain ; but, the third time it 
swayed near him, he succeeded in grasping it; 
and, with surnrismg boldness and agility, struggled 
upwards to tne beetling brow of the cliff, where 
the coast-guard, kneeling and stooping over, caught 
him by the arm, and drew him safely over the 
edge. 

Then came the work of hauling up Will Farleigh 
from his precarious post on the. slijjpcry ledge ; a 
laborious task, since the bird-hunter, e.xpert crags¬ 
man though he w'as, could do nothing in his spent 
condition to expedite the process; and when at 
last he stood on firm ground, and the tightened 
noose was witlidrawn, he staggered from phy-'ical 
exhaustion, and was compcdled to loan on Hugh’.s 
shoulder for supiiort. ‘K ever there comes the 
chance, Captain Ashton, that a man’s life would 
need to be risked to do you a good turn, mine ’h 
j ready an<l willing,’ said the poor fellow, wilh 
moistened eyes, as, leaning on Hugh’s strong arm, 
he walked slowly down the steep path tliat, leil to 
the town. ‘ But such a near shave as that almost 
sickens a chap of his traTle ! ’ 

It was quite evident that Neptune, as with 
joyous bark and rough gambols he frisked his 
way down the hill, avas perfectly well aware of 
his own sh.'irc in the rescue. Once arrived at the 
cottjige, Will told his tale, dwelling, characteris¬ 
tically, but little on his own snll’erings, or the 
fearful .suspense he had endured as he hung help¬ 
less ill the presence of a terrible, death, l>ut paint¬ 
ing in glowing colours Hugh Ashton’s bravery and 
strength. 

And Rose Trawl, coming suddenly forward, 
caught up Hiigh’.s liund and jue.ssed it to her 
lips. ‘ Yon have saved dear Will!’ she ftaiiL ‘ You 
liave been so good and patient witli my grand¬ 
father ! How shall 1 thank yuu enough, Captain 
Ashton, or how shall we all thank you as we 
ought to do? It seeiii.s but the other day tlrat 
you came among us a stranger.’ 

Ilugli laughed. ‘Nep really does deserve some 
praise, Miss Rose,’ said he, ‘since but for him we 
should have known nothing. And Will Farleigh, 
in time of need, would have done as much for , 
me.’ 

At this moment there was a knocking at the 
outer door; and ’Nezer, the dwarf factotum of the 
establishment, who went to answer it, returned, 
carrying a letter W'hich one of the grooms from 
Llosthuel Court had just brought down. 

‘ For you, skipper ! ’ said the dwarf, handing the 
letter to Hugh. 
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‘ Lady Larpeut wishes to seo me instantly; she 
does not say why,’ said the youii" man, as he 
finished the pi rusal of some half-dozen lines in 
the Dowap'er’s I'old black handwriting. ‘1 will go 
up to the Coyi! at once.’ 

{To he continued.) 


-'RECOLLECTIONS OF THACKERAY. 

In the absence of any complete biography of the 
late William Makepeace Thackeray, every anec¬ 
dote regarding him has a certain value, in bo far 
as it throws a light on his personal character and 
methods of work. Read in this light and in this 
spirit, all the tributes to his memory are valuable 
and interesting. Glancing over some memoranda 
connected with the life of the novelist, contained 
in a book which has come under our notice, 
entitled Anecdote Biographies^ we gain a ready 
insight into his character. And from the materials 
thus supplied, we now offer a few anecdotes trea¬ 
sured up in these too brief memorials of his 
life. 

Thackeray was born at Calcutta in 1811. While 
still very young, he was sent to England ; on the 
liomeward voyage he had a peep at the great 
Napoleon in his e.vilo-hoiae at St Helena, He j 
received his education at the Charterhouse School j 
and at Cuiabridge, leaving the latter without a 
degree. Ilis fortune at this time amounted to 
twenty thousand pounds; this he afterwards lost 
through unfortunate speculations, but not before 
he had travelled a good deal on the continent, 
and acfpiainted himself witli French .and tJerman 
cvi.ryday life and literature. His first inclination 
was to IVdlow the professh';. of an artist ; and 
curious to relate, he made overtures to Cliarles ! 
Dickens fo illuArate his earliest book. Th.ackeray 
was well equipj)ed both in body and mind when 
his career as an author began ; but over ten years 
of hard toil at newspaper and m.agazine writing 
were undergoiie before he became known .as the 
autln.ir of Vanitij Fair, and ono of the first of 
living novelists. He lectvired with fair if not 
with c.\tra rdiuary success both in England and 
America, when the sunshine of public hivour hdd 
been secured. His career of successful novel¬ 
writing terminated suddenly on 24th December 
1HG3, and like Dickens, he liad an unfinished 
novel on hand. 

Thackeray’s generosity to others in a struggling 
position is well known. The following are fair 
examples. 

One morning Thackeray knocked at the door 
of Horace Mayhew’s chambers in Regent .Street, 
crying from without: ‘ It’s no use, Horry Mayhew; 
open the door.’ On entering, he said cheerfully ; 
‘Well, young gentleman, you’ll admit an old 
fogy.’ When leaving, w'ith his hat in his hand, 
he remarked: ‘ By-the-by, how stupid ! I was 
going away without doing part of the business of 
my visit. You spoke the other day of poor George. 
Somebody—most unaccountably—has returned me 
a five-pound note 1 lent him a long time ago. ' 


I didn’t expect it. So just hand to George; and 
tell him, when his pocket will bear it, to pass 
it on to some poor fellow of his acquaintance. 
By-bye.’ He was gone ! This was one of Thack¬ 
eray’s delicate methods of doing a favour; the 
recipient was asked to pass it on. 

One of his last acts on leaving America after 
a lecturing tour, was to return twenty-five per 
cent, of the proceeds of one of his lectures to a 
young speculator who had been a loser by the 
bargain. While known to hand a gold piece to a 
waiter with the remark: ‘My Mend, will you 
do me the favour to accept a sovereign?’ he 
has also been known to say to a visitor who hi^ 
proffered a card; ‘ Don’t leave this hit paper; 
it has cost you two cents, and will be juSt m- good 
for your next call.’ Evidently aware that money 
when properly used is a wonderful health-restorer, 
he was found by a friend who had entered his 
bedroom in Paris, gravely placing some napoleons 
in a pill-box, on the lid of which was written: 
‘One to be taken occasionally.’ When asked to 
explain, it came out that these strange pills were 
for an old person who said she was very ill, 
and in distress; and so he had concluded that this 
was the medicine wanted. ‘Dr Thackeray,’ he 
remarked, ‘intends to leave it with her himself. 
Let us walk out ;together.’ To a young literary 
man afterwards his amanuensis, he wrote thus, 
on hearing that a loss had befallen him: ‘ I am 
sincerely sorry to hear of your position, and send 
the little contribution which came so opportunely 
from another friend whom I was enabled once 
to help. When you are well-to-do again, I know 
you will pay it back; and I daresay somebody else 
will want the money, which is meanwhile most 
heartily at your service.’ 

Unlike Charles Dickens, he was never happy 
when he had the prospect of a speech to make 
or hud to act as chairman at some public gather¬ 


ing. One morning his amanuensis found him in 
bed, and discovered that he had passed a rest- 
le.ss night. He was to preside that evening at the 
dinner of the Gener.'il Theatrical Fund. His assist¬ 
ant ventured to remark that he was sorry he did 
not seem well that morning. ‘ Well I’ he exclaimed ; 
‘ no ; I am not well, I have got to make that 
confounded .speech to-night.’ It is well known 
that his speech at the founding of the Free 
Library In.stitution, Jlanchester, which lasted for 
but three minutes, wlicu he sat dowm, w.vs a cou- 
spicuous failure. He good-naturedly remarked to 
a friend afterwards: ‘My boy, you have my pro- 
foundest sympathy; this day you have accideu- 
tally mi.ssed nearing ono of the finest speeches 
ever composed for delivery by a great British 
orator.’ 

When enjoying an American repast at Boston 
in 1852, his friends there, determined to surprise 
him with the size of tlieir oysters, had placed six 
of the Largest bivalves they could find, on his plate. 
After swallowing number one with some little 
difficulty, a friend asked him how he felt. ‘ Pro¬ 
foundly grateful,’ he gasped; ‘ and as if, I had 
swallowed a little baby,’ Previous to a farewell 
dinner given by his American intimates and 
admirers, he remarked that it was very kind of 
his friends to give him a dinner, but that such 
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#ung8 always Mt 'iiiidt trembling. ‘Besides,* he 
Temarked to Ms secretatj, ‘ I have to make a 
speech, and what am I to say ? Here, take a pen 
in your hand and sit down, and I ’ll see if I can 
Jiaminet ont something. It’s hammering novv. 
I'm afrmd it will be stammering by-and-by.’ His 
short speeches, when delivered, were as charac¬ 
teristic and nnmistakable as anything he ever 
wrote. All the distinct features” of his written 
style were present. 

It is interesting to remark the sentiments he 
entertained taw.-irds his great rival Charles Dickens. 
Although tlie latter was more popular as a novelist 
than he could ever expect to become, he expressed 
himself iu unmistakable terms regarding him. 
When the conversation turned that way, he would 
remark: ‘ Dickens is making ten thousand a 
year. He is very angry at me for saying so; but 
I will say it, for it is true. He doesn’t like me. 
He knows that my books are a protest against his 
—that if the one set are true, the other must be 
false. But Pickwick is an exception; it is a capital 
book. It is like a glass of good English ale.’ 
When Dombey and So7i appeared in the familiar 
paper cover, number five contained the episode of 
the death of little Paul. Thackeray appeared 
much moved on reading it over, and putting 
number five in his pocket, hastened with it to 
the editor’s room in Punch office. Dashing it down 
on the table in the pre.sence of ^lark Lemon, 
he exclaimed : ‘ There’s no writing against such 
power as this; one has no chance ! Read that 
chapter describing young Paul’s death ; it is un¬ 
surpassed—it is stupendous !’ When Vanity Fair 
■was at its best and being published in monthly 
parts, with a circulation of six thousand a 
month, Thackeray would remark : ‘ Ah, they talk 
to me of popularity, with a sale of little” more 
than one half of t«n thousand. Why, look at 
that lucky fellow Dickens, with heaven knows 
how many readers, and certainly not less than 
thirty thousand buyers.’ 

In a conversation with his secrebuy previous to 
bis American trip, he intimated his intention of 
starting a magazine or journal on his return, to be 
issued in his own name. This scheme eventually 
took sha^ie, and the result was the now well- 
known Uomhill Magazine. This magazine proved 
a great success, the sale of the first number being 
one hundred and ten thousand copies. Under the 
excitement of this great success, Thackeray left 
London for Paris. To Mr Fields, the American 
publisher, who met him by ai)pointinent at his 
hotel in the Rue de la Paix, be remarked: 
‘London is not big enough to contain me now, 
and I am oblige<l to add Paris to my residence. 
Good gracious!’ said he, throwing up his long 
arms, ‘ w'here W'ill this tremendous circulation 
stop ? Who knows but that I shall have to add 
Vienna and Rome to my whereabouts? If the 
worst come to the w'orst. New York also may fall 
into my clutches, and only the Rocky Mountains 
may be able to stop my progress.’ His spirits 
continued high during this visit to Paris, his 
friend adding that some restraint was necessary 
to keep him from entering the jewellers’ shops, 
and ordering a pocketful of diamonds and ‘ other 
trifles; for,’ said he, ‘how can I spend the princely 
income which Smith* allows me for editing Corn- 


* Of .Slnxith, Elder, & Co., the well-known publishers. 


hill, unless I begin instantly somewhere!* He 
complained too that he couW not sleep at nights 
‘for counting up his subscribere,* On reading a 
contribution by his young daughter to the Oom- 
hill, he felt much moved, remafking to a friend: 
‘ When I read it, I blubbered like a child ; it is 
80 good, so simple, and so honest; and my little 
girl wrote it, every word of it.’ • 

Dickens in the tender memorial which he 
penned for the Cornlall Maguaim, remarks on his 
appearance when they dined together. ‘ No one,’ 
he says, ‘can ever have seen him more genial, 
natural, cordial, fresh, and honestly impulsive 
than I have seen him at those times. No one 
can be surer than 1 of the greatness and good¬ 
ness of the heai’t that then disclosed itself.’ 

Thackeray sometimes made a good point in 
his replies. He was pestered on one occasion 
by a young American, wdio questioned him as to 
what they thought of this person and that in 
England. ‘ Mr Thackeray,' he asked, ‘ what do 
they think of Tupper?’” ‘They don’t think of 
Tapper,’ he quietly replied. At the weekly 
Punch dinners, Jenold and he used to sit together, 
when the former seemed inclined to w'rangle 
when everything was not to his mind. ‘There’s 
no use quarrelling,’ said Thackeray ; ‘ for we must 
meet again next Aveek.’ 

Beneath his ‘modestly grand’ manner, his seem¬ 
ing cynicism and bitterness, he bore a very 
tender and loving heart. In a letter written in 
]8r)4, and quoted in .lames llanuay’s sketch, he 
expresses himself thus. ‘ I liate Juvenal,’ he says. 

‘ 1 mean I think him a truculent fellow ; and 
I love Horace better than you do, and rat(; 
(Jhurchill much lower; and as for Swift, you 
haven’t niavle me alter my opinion. I admire, or 
rather admit, his piowcr as much as you do; 
but I don’t admire that kind of power so much 
as I did fiftetm yeans ago, or twenty shall wc say. 
Love is a higher i7ifelle<’tual exercise than- hatred; 
and when you get one or two more of those young 
ones you w'rite so pleasantly about, you’ll come, 
over to the side of the kind wags, 1 think, rather 
than the cruel one.s.' The ])atht:tic sadness vis¬ 
ible in much that lie wrote sprung partly from 
temperaraeut and partly from hi.s own private 
calamitie.s. Loss of fortuin' was not the only 
cause. When a young man in I’aris, he married*; 
and after enjoying dome.stic happiness for several 
yeans, hi.s wife caught a fever, from which .she 
never afterwards .sufficiently recovered to be able 
to be with her husl)und and children. .She wa.s 
henceforth intrusted to tin; wire of a kind family, 
where every comfort and attention was secured 
for her. The lines iu the laallad of the Bouilla¬ 
baisse are suppo.sed to refer to this early time of 
domestic felicity ; 

Ah me ! how (piick the days ai e Hitting! 

I, mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here I’d sit, os now I’m sitting. 

In this .same place—but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 

A dear, dear face looked fontily up, 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me— 
There’s no one now to share my cup. 

In dictating to his amanuensis during the com- 
po.sition of the lecture,s on the F’owr Georges, he 
would light a cigar, pace the room for a few 
minutes, a^d then resume his work with incre^ed 
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cheerfolnessj c!tangirtg Ms positioB very frequenfay, the law of hsaltb^ suffered iu fiOQse(|ueue«, ia 
80 that he was soraewmea sitting, standing; walk- w^y to on® who asked him if,he had eWTecehrieid 
ing, or lying ahout His enunciation was always the best medicM advice, his reply was: ‘Wh#ii 
clear and distincti and his words and thoughts the use of advice if you don’t follow it? Thw 
were so well weighed that the progress of writing tell me not to drink, and 1 do drink. Thev t^ 
was but seldom checked. He dictated with calm me not to smoke, and I do smoke. Ihey tell me 
deliberation, and shewed no risible feeling even not to eaJ^ and I do eat. In short, I do everything 
when he had made a humorous point. His whole that I am desired «ot to do j and therefore, whM 
literary career was one of unremitting industry; am I to expect?’ And so one morning he was 
he wrote slowly, and like * George Eliot,’ gave forth found lying, like Dr Chalmers, in the sleep of 
his thoughts in such perfect form, that he rarely death with his arms beneath his head, after one 
required to retouch his w'ork. His handwriting of his violent attacks of illness; to be mourned 
was neat and plain, often very minute; which led by his mother and daughters, who formed his 
to the remark, that if all trades failed, he would household, and by a wider public beyond, which 

earn sixpences by writing the Lord’s Prayer and had learned to love him through his admirable 

the Creed in the size of one. Unlike many men of works. 

less talent, he looked upon caligraphy as one of - - 

the fine arts. IVhen at the height of his fame t at'P' tti qavt? titt'T' ‘NTim T’ri 

he was satisfied when he wrote six pages a day, LATE TO SAVE, BUT NOT TO 

generally working during the day, seldom at night. AVENGE. 

An idea which would only be slightly developed story of the last basuto war. 

in some of his shorter stories, he trefisured up and . , - , , 

expanded in some of his larger works. When he It was evening, and for about the space of four 


received an adverse criticism, he remarked in a i hours the earth had been enveloped in almost 
letter to a friend regarding it: ‘ What can the man I ligyptian darkness. One by one the stars resumed 
mean by saying that I am “uncharitable, unkindly, j their silent vigil in the dark canopy overhead, 
that I sneer at virtue I ” and so forth. My own j like go many sentinels mounting guard over the 
conscience being pretty clear, 1 can receive the weary and travel-stained warriors who slumbered 
nulldm’s displeasure with calmness-remernber- h^neath. All day we had been 

ing how J used to lav about me in my own youth- • i .c ac • 

in? davs, and how I generally took a good tall ! the country, under a fiery African sun, 

mark to hit at.’ That he felt the gravity of his ! of small parties of the enemy who might 

calling is evident from a rojily written ‘in 1848 | have felt inclined to cross the frontier on some 
to friemds iu E<linburgh, who, presaging his future | marauding expedition. A small band wo wei®— 
eminence, had presented him with an inkstand in I only about one hundred and fifty strong; and 


the shaiie of a .silver statuette of ‘ Punch.’ * Who | wlien darkness overtook us, many miles yet lay 
i.s this that .sets up to preach to mankind,’ he ; between us and the camp of our comrades. In- 
tvrote, ‘ and to laugh at many things whfob i wardly bewailing our hard fate, we turned our 

leveience , lupc ni.i\ e .i i e o (, le i bead.s towards an open part of the country 

truth ahvavs. and to .see It ight, according to the I , x- x- •’ 


eve.s which'God Almighiv grve.s me. And if in j we could encamp for the night, safe from 

tlie e.\ercise of mv calling I get friends, and find i » surprise from our wily foes. Vo lighted no 
encoiiragemeiit and .sym[.at)iy, I need not tell j tell-tale fires ; but each man, with the hard ground 
you liow much I feel, and am thankful for this I for his couch, his saddle for a pillow, and the sky 


.sui>jtort. 

While Alfred Teruiv.«iin the future Laureate 
I'i^ceived the gold medal at. t.'ambridge given by 
the Ghuncellor of the university for the be.st 
English poem, the subject being Tiinbuctoo, we 
find Tli.'ikoray satirising tin; subject in a humor¬ 
ous pafier called T/ic Snob. Here are a few lines 
from bis clever -skit cm tin.- prize poem : 

There stalks the tiger —there the lion roars. 

Who soinetiiTies cats the luckles.s blaekamoor.s ; 

All that he leave.s of them the monster throws 
To jackals, vultures, dogs, cats, kites, aiul crows; 
His hunger thus the fon-st inonarch gluts, 


I his only covering, tired and supperless, stretched 
I hi.s weary limbs beside his jaded steed, and with 
llie e.xcejitiou of tho.se on guard—who lay in pairs 
upon tlieir faces a short distance apart from the 
main body—were soon all fa.st asleep. 

Two daj’^s before, we bad left the town of VTii- 
berg behind, and marching iu a .south-easterly 
j direction, fully intended to have reached the camp 
! of Ta-Bosego on the night in question, where both 


All that he leave.s of them the monster throws i troopers and horses might have reasonably expected 
To jackals, vultures, dogs, cats, kites, ami crows; better than their present fare; but before many 
His hunger thus the fon-st monarch glut.s, hours passed away, we liad reason to be thankful 

Aud then lies down ’ueulli trees called cocoa-nuts, previously considered misfortune. The 

The personal appearance of Tliackeray has been darkness had gradually given })lace to a com- 
frc(j[uently described. His nose, through an early paratively clear starlight night, wlien suddenly the 
fuxident, was misshapen; it was broad at the bridge, stillness was broken by the sharp clear challenge 
and stubby at the end. He was near-sighted ; of a sentinel, accompanied by the ominous click- 
uud his hair at forty was already gray, but ma.ssy rifie-Iocks. A reply came back in the 

aud abundant; his keen and kindly eyes tiyinkled language: ‘Do not fire. I am a peace 

8ometime.s through and 8ornetime.s over his spec- j- ^ i i > 
tacles. A friend remarked that what he ‘ should aud alone. u 4 i 

call the predominant e.xpression of the counte- He was allowed to approach ; and a gl{m(^ satis- 
nance W'as courage—a readiness to face the world '^as really what he represented himseU 

on its own terms.’ Unlike Dickens, he took no to be ; but from some cause or other he was evi- 
regular walking e.xercise, and being regardless of dently iu a state of great excitement. Inq^uiring 
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into iJie cause of Mb disquietude, Ms story was soon which might proclaim we were too late to save, 
told. Within an hour or so of sundown, a band Bot our hopes began to rise as nearer and nearer 
of over two thousand Basutos, tinder the command Y® place without sighting that mucli- 

of PoUoa Moperrie,« son of tho chiof, come up “ w® 

. ,_ 10 ^ 1 t 1 halted our weary steeds upon the Winbers road 

to the kraal they were located, and under surmounting the hills oveSooking the valley in 

the guise of friendship, induced them to lay aside stood the town of BrandlorL No sound 

their arms and prepare some food for himself and came from the valley indicating the presence of 
his ciqitains. A bullock and several sheep were either friend or foe; all was silent as the grave, 
immediately slaughtered by the unsuspicious peace Impatiently we awaited the return of the scouts 
Kaffirs ; and within a short time after their arrival who had been sent forward to reconnoitre, cheerful 
the Basuto leaders sat down to a comfortable to a degree; for if the enemy wjis in the valley 


the Basuto leaders sat down to a comfortable 
repast, generously provided them by the friendly 
natives. Upon the conclusion of their meal, at 
a private signal from Moperrie, his savage host 
fell upon their entertainers, who, before they 
conld obtain possession of their weapons, were 
murdered in cold blood, old men, women, and 
helpless infants being stabbed to death by the 
assegai, or hacked to pieces by their murderous 
chakas (battle-axes) ; finishing oft' by burning the 
huts and driving off the stock of their victims 
along with them. The only crime of which these j 


below, their escape was effectually barred. Before 
them lay a comparatively clear and level plain, 
stretching away towards Bloemfontein; while 
behind them were the mountains, the summits of 
which were in possession of their vengeful oppo¬ 
nents. The scouts returned to inform us that they 
had actually entered some of the houses in the 
outskirts of the town, which in some cases beto¬ 
kened the hasty flight of their inhabitants, and in 
others the recent presence of the pilfering savage. 
Tile Buu had by this time arisen which was to 
look upon a terrible and sanguinary lesson in 
store for the hoary chiefLaiu of the Basutos, and 


poor people had been guilty was an enormous , ^.'uose setting rays were destined to view his chosen 

_ _ * AT - _ _ ^ m r_ * - _ - - - 


one in the_ eyes of Moperrie—namely that of warriors stretched in death by hundreds upon the 
living within the limits of Free State Territory plain, and their leader and his favourite sou a 
and not rising in arms against its subjects. Our captive in the liands of his detested wliite foes, 
informant, who suspected treachery on the jiart Remounting our horses, we rode into the town, 
of the Basutos from the outset, had been engaged where we had plentiful indications of the presence 
at the time of their arrival in driving in some of the enemy', in tlie shape of the household effects 

goats from the veld, and had contrived to slip into of the inhabitants strewed about the place. The 

the cover of the friendly bush unobserved, whence residents bad saved themselves by flight before 
he had been an eye-witness of the terrible the arrival of the enemy in the place, having sus¬ 
pected their presence ami intentions through the 
1 , anathemas could be heard glare of a recently burned kraal having been 
be lips of the troopers upon ; perceived by some of the native shepherds from 
vage commander, a fiend in | the hill-top above the town. This circumstance 
rill of horror ran through the had doubtless been Mic means of withholding the 
ned from the Kaffir that the marauders from burning>.the place, so as to allay 
heir march in a north-easterly the fears of the fugitives, whom they expected— 
n of Brandfort lay in that seeing nothing unusual occur during the night 

iree hours’ ride from that last —to remain in the immediate neiglibourliood of 

id no doubt could be enter- the town; when daybreak would disclose their 
;heir destination. The very whereabouts, and they with their cattle would 
5 to prevent; and if dark- j become an easy prey. Too well skilled in the 
en us when it did, we must i toctics of the Kaffirs however, the good folks of 


Daring this recital, anathemas could be heard 
falling freely from the lips of the troopers upon 
the head of the savage commander, a fiend in 
human shape. A thrill of horror ran through the 
men when they leanied from the Kaffir that the 
enemy had resumed their march in a north-easterly 
direction. The town of Brandfort lay in that 
quarter, only about three hours’ ride from that hist 
scene of slaughter, and no doubt could be enter¬ 
tained that it wiis their destination. The very 
thing we were here to prevent; and if dark¬ 
ness had not overtaken us when it did, we must 


have crossed their track, and gained at least six Brandfort had pushed steadily on through the 
hours of valuable time; every moment of which, darkness in the direction of Bloemfontein, and 
unknown to us, had been of the greatest importance. > before daybreak had placed a good many miles 
The town was utterly defenceless; women, chil-1 between themselves and their deserted town. At 
dren, old men, and invalids constituting at the dawn of day the enemy was on their track, little 
time its entire inhabitants. All the men capable imagining he was hurrying on to his own destruc- 


of bearing arms were then on commando, or in 
other words were volunteers and soldiers serving 
under the republican flag; and in fact the place 
contained all tliat was near and dear to many 
among ourselves. Fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sistera, sweethearts and wives rose up before 
our minds supplicating in vain for mercy at the 
hands of their savage Mes, until blood-thirsty feel¬ 
ings sfoung up in our breasts which would have 
done credit to the instincts of the sable wMriors 
themselves. Ignoring our numerical inferiority as 
compared with the enemy, we sternly resolved 
that if too late to save we would at least avenge 
them. • 

On went the saddles ; and away we aped across 
country in the direction of Brandfort, straining out 
©yes to catch the first glare of fire upon the sky, 


tion, and blissfully unconscious that tho avenger 
was already close u])on his heels. 

Emerging from the south end of the town by 
the Bloemfontein road, we pushed smartly across 
the plain, and soon gained the top of a low range 
of hills a few miles distant, when, as we expected, 
we got our first sight of tlxe enemy in the open 
country beyond them ; and about two miles ahead 
of the Kaffirs we perceived at the same time the 
white-tented wagons of the fugitives. Overjoyed 
at finding them safe as yet, it was our intention 
nut to charge the lOifflrs, who far outnumbered us, 
and thus imperil the safety of our friends, but 
to- get between the two parties, and cover their 
retreat for a few miles; while the enemy could 
scarcely be so imprudent as to follow much farther 
in that direction. They awaited our onset in 
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silence; and making a feint at the left of their 
line, BO as to concentrate their attention upon that 
one spot, we advanced towards them at a sharp 
trot, intending to wheel round by their right, and 
so attain o ir oljject. We had scarcely started, 
when our attepti'n was attracted towards a body 
of* men emerging from the bush skirting the 
banks of a river Jjeyond the enemy, and who were 
instantly recognised by us to be the Bloemfontein 
Volunteers. Th' Kaffirs at the same time per¬ 
ceived that this sudden change of affairs had 
at once rendered their situation critical, if not 
hopeless. Their minds were soon made up ; and 
in the vain hope of cutting their way through 
and gaining the hills, they advanced in our 
direction. j 

On they came, slowly at first, then with a rush, 
rattling their glittering assegais upon their shields, 
leaping and yelling as only Kaffirs know how to j 
yell, and stopping within a few yards of us to let 
ily a shower of these deadly missiles ; when we 
discharged our double-barrelled rilles full in their 
faces, the elfect of which sent many a sable, 
ostrich-plumed warrior rolling in his tracks; then, 
w'ith a ringing British cheer—we u^ere mostly Eng¬ 
lish Volunteers—we dashed into their shattered 
front. Breaking the sliaft from the stabbing 
assegai short by the blade, so as to convert the 
weapon into a formidable dagger, they fought j 
with the desperation born of despair. With these 
they thrust viciously at our horses and men, the 
once bright but now dimmed blade of whose sabi-cs 
gave a good account of their savage oijponents. 
Soon the steady crash of rifle-fire told the light 
was raging fast and furious iu another quarter of 
the field, and ‘ every man for himself’ immediately 
became the order of the day with the Kallirs. 

They broke in <lisorder, and Hying across the 
plain in all directions, were overtaken by our 
vengeful hor.senuui; while many rushed into an 
adj(jiniiig marsh, aftervm is called Fir-Keirde 
Vley (the Wrong S]>ot), to escape their vengeance, 
only to add their numbers to those already slain, j 
by the rifles of the Volunteers. Their rout was I 
complete ; and it Wiis only tlie setting sun that j 
staid the pursuit and put an end to this terrible i 
fray which was mainly instrumental iu bringing I 
the war to a termination. Their leader had only | 
saved himself from death by taking refuge in a! 
wagon among some of the women and children, 
and theib be-sought his intended victims to hide ; 
him from the vengeance of the soldiers ; for had i 
he attempted to escape from the field when the ! 
fight was at its height, he would have been marked | 
out by his dres.s, and in all probability fallen a 
victim. 

The opportune arrival of the Volunteers was in 
obedience to an order received from the seat of 
war to march at once to the defence of the town, 
information of an intended attixek upon the place 
having been gained by two spies from some of the 
Basutos themselves. We bivouacked for the night 
upon the field, as the horses in some cases, owing 
to the great exertions so recently imposed upon 
them, fMJtually tottered from fatigue under their 
riders ; while the troopers themselves, from waixt 
of food since the previous day, now that the excite¬ 
ment and danger were past, xvere as far spent as 
their jaded steeds. There w'as abundance of stock 
at hand; and willing hands w'ere soon at work 
preparing a meal for the rescuers; altcD which and 


a good night’s rest, they were ready by the rising 
of the sun to view the terrible battle-field. 

Our loss was trifling; but in many places the 
ground was thickly strewn with the dying and 
the dead enemy. In the vley wdiere they made 
their final stand, they lay across each other in 
some places to a depth of five and six. Some of 
the slain savages presented a grotesque sight, 
which under other circunustances might have 
draxvn a laugh from our ranks. Here lay a young 
man whose only clothing was a ladjr’s crinoline 
of bright scarlet, which he had donned for the 
adornment of his stalwart figure, having fastened 
it round his neck, and stuck his arms through 
between the bars. A few yards farther off, reclin¬ 
ing against the body of a dead horse, sat another 
dead warrior, his head surmounted by a white 
dress-hat with a deep crape hand round it; and 
witiiin arm’s-length of him lay one of his comrades, 
whose dress in all likelihood belonged to the 
original owner of his companion’s hat, and consisted 
of a black dress-coat, a dirty paper collar fastened 
round his bare neck by a strip of skin passed 
through the button-holes, and a pair of silver- 
plated spurs strapped upon his bare heels ; while 
fastened in his hair were a number of fine black 
ostrich plumes. Tlie.se and nothing more consti¬ 
tuted his rather peculiar costume; while others 
were masquerading in ladies’ bonnets, hats, &c. 
Laughable as these grotesque uniforms might have 
appeared to us at anotlier time, the effect was far 
different then. Their appearance upon the bodies 
of the now harmless warriors told of the dangers 
which their former wearers had escaped almost by 
a hair-breadth. 

Tlie enemy who survived that day of reckoning 
made their way with all luiste back to Basuto 
Land, the bearers of far different news than was 
anticipated by their chief. Some of them coming 
across an outlying farm in their flight, made the 
attempt to secure some memento of their visit in 
the shape of the cattle which were shut up in 
a kraal adjoining the house. The peace Kaffirs 
about the place had each been supplied with a 
strip of white cloth to be worn round their hats, 
.St) as to render them distinguishable at first sight 
from the enemy. This, by means unknown, must 
have come to the knowledge of the enemy; for 
about midnight a Kaffir wearing that distinguish¬ 
ing badge approached the cattle kraal, and com¬ 
menced to undo the fastenings of the gate ; and if 
he had been successful in his object, the oxen 
would have walked quietly out one by one, mi 
been driven away in the darkness. The design 
was frustrated however, and the attempt cost the 
would-be cattle-lifter his life. Crouching behind 
the wall on each side of the gate were two 
peace Kaffirs on guard, minus the white band, 
which rendered them less noticeable in the dark- 
ne.s8, and who were attentively and suspiciously 
watching the movements of the wearer of that 
badge of peace on the outside. Stepping inside, 
he was recognised at once to be a Basuto; and in 
another instant he lay dead, pierced through the 
heart by the assegai of one of the peace Kaffirs. 
The alarm xvas raised, and a few shots were dis¬ 
charged into the darkness from the windows of 
the house, which had the effect of driving off the 
remainder, who although they had the course left 
tb steal, had none to fight, after the terrible iMSon 
of a few hours before. That was the last we 
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heard of them xi|>on that occasion. They retired 
'mtbin their own teniteiy, after an unsparing 
measure of Tengeaitee had been meted out to them 
for the slaughter of our black allies, whom we 
^une too late to save, but not to avenge. 


A NIGHT IN LLANTHONY CHUllCH. 
Foe the first time in his life the writer has 
experienced the sensation of spending a night in 
a church. How he came to do so he proposes to 
explain. The descriptions of Llanthony Abbey and 
of its singular site, given by the old chroniclers, 
as well as those of later authors, had long since 
excited his curiosity; but it was not till the 
occasion of which lie has now to speak that he 
was able to put his design of visiting it in practice. 
Llanthony lies far from the ordinary track of 
tourists; and from the nearest railway station— 
that of Llanfihangel, on the line from Hereford to 
Abergavenny—the only means of transit to be pro¬ 
cured was found to consist of a solitary farmer’s 
cart. But this, after some difficulty, the writer and 
his companion secure. Our way lies up the deep 
valley of the Hondy, close beside the rushing 
river, and between the vast, steep, and in some 
places precipitous masses of the Black Mountains. 
The valley for some miles is little more than a 
defile, with little of interest except the rude, bold 
mountain-wall on each hand. 

But presently the scene suddenly changes. As 
we turn somewhat to the westward, the valley 
opens before us to quite a respectable breadth. It 
now reaches, in the w'ords of its oldest describer, 
to ‘ a bow-shot’s vridth.' Fine forest trees are 
interspersed with green pastures ; and above them, 
on a slight elevation north of the river, tower up 
great gray clilfs of .stone which now mark the 
once famous minster of St John the Baptist of 
Llanthony. As we near it, we quit the main road, 
mount a somewhat steep ascent, and are driven 
into a large grassy court-yard. Everything around 
us wears an air of neatness, yet there are ruins on 
all sides. We have entered at the bottom of the 
court-yard, through a wall whose stones betray 
that they have once supjK)rted a groined roof. To 
the right, the rude architecture of comparatively 
modern farm-buildings contrasts strangely with 
the shapely shafts ami sculptured capitals among 
which they nestle. To the left is a small house 
with its offices, old and quaint in themselves, yet 
things of yesterday comjiared with the massive 
Norman stone-work on which they arc ingrafted. 
The tipper side is bounded Ijy a noble arcade, 
which once supported the nave of the great 
church. 

We draw up before a low archway in the north¬ 
west corner of the quadrangle. Its door stands 
open, and admits us to a long low room, roofed 
with the stone barrel-vaulting of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. It is cosily furnished in a rustic way, and 
is lighted at its farther end by a fine Norman 
window. It once formed part of the abbot’s lodg¬ 
ing, and is now the half-kitchen, half-bar of the 
little inn of Llanthony, one of the most curious 
houses of entertainment at which, in his journey 
through life, it has ever been the lot of the writer 
to halt. 

fe/- 


As the sun is now lost sinking behind the 
HatteriUe, we are well pleased to learn that some 
sort of shelter can be given us for the night; 
and whilst a meal is prepared, we take a quiet 
stroll among the ruins. The great roofless minster 
is no bad place for contemplation in the twilight 
hour. The turf within is short and even ; one 
may pace it wdthont being impeded by fallen 
stones, or one may sit and meditate on the defaced 
tomb of some old benefactor or abbot. Solemn 
the place may be, but it is at the same time 
beautiful in its decay. The crumbling walls are 
crowned with ivy, whilst from every chink and 
cranny hang festoons of tiny blue flowers. Hun¬ 
dreds of martins have hung their nests beneath 
the arches of the groat tower ; and they, with 
their twitterings and restless wings, alone break 
the quiet of this peaceful spot We pass an 
archway in the southern transept, and find our¬ 
selves in a trim garden. It is gay with flowers, 
and fruit-trees are nailed to the old Norman 
ivalls. There are vegetables in abundance, and 
tlie leek still flourislies on, perh.aps, the very 
spot where St David raised it for his hermit 
hire, ami thus consecrated it to become a national 
emblem. Wc make some little circuit to obtain 
a view of the western front. Before it wc find 
that there is a farm-yard, in wliich some fine 
Herefordshire cows are being milked by the 
farmer’s prett}’- daughter and a maid. I'he 
young lady is as daintily dressed as if she were 
sitting for lier portrait in a mock-pastoral by 
Watteau. But she is in earnest about her work, 
and only w-ith difficulty is to be drawn into con¬ 
versation. .She in lier light dress and hat, the 
red cows with their wldte faces, the gray Abbey 
towers, and the dark mountains as a background, 
form altogether a picture worthy of the art of u 
Royal Academician. 

But the thin air of the hills makes us hungry. 
We return to the grassy^-.ourtyard, once doubtless 
the cloister garth. A flight of stone steps leads 
from it to an outhouse, a kind of storeroom, having 
a sloping roof. The most attractive of its contents 
are some sacks of fragrant mult. From this a door 
opens into our sitting-room, an oLl, low, but not 
uncomfortable apartmei.t, with a large window 
looking into the (piadraivle. And now we find 
that healthy ajijietites, edged by luoiiiitaiu air, can 
conquer the toughest mutton. 

The meal finished, we again stroll f6rth. By 
this time the harvest-moon, full and round and 
red, is looking down upon us over the eastern 
ridge of the llattcrills. What fair Melrose may 
be when visited by the pale moonlight, the writer 
has never expcri(;uc(fd ; but be is of opiidon that 
it can scarcely be more beautiful than Llanthony 
under similar circumstances. Hours pass, and we 
are still lingering among the ruims. Grand and 
picturesque as are these •walls by day, they are 
doubly so under those sharp lights and deep 
shadows which the moon alone can cast. Nor by 
day is the vast belt of mountain, with its undula¬ 
ting outline, which on all sides incloses us like a 
colossal cloister, half so overpowering. By this 
dim light the summits of the hills seem even 
more closely than ever to shut in fixim all outer 
and less hallowed iufluetices the chosen resting- 
place of the patron saint of Wales. Well might 
Roger, Bishop of .Salisbury, seated at table w’ith 
Henry L, .declare that not all the gold in the 
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king’s treasury would suffice to build so magni¬ 
ficent a cloister as that with which the monks of 
Llaathony had surrounded themselves! 

Leaving the ruins, we descend the track by 
which we had at first approached them, and follow 
the main road in its upward course. After a short 
distance, however, it turns to the right and climbs 
the bank till ifc- reaches the level of the Abbey. 
Here it seems suddenly to end at the high gable 
of a building which is overshadowed by a grove of 
trees, and has in front of it two ancient yews. 
We approach, and then find that the road, as if 
by an afterthought, abruptly turns to the left when 
it has reached this gable, and proceeds up the 
valley. But this was indeed its original terruina- 
tion ; for this building, now a barn, was the great 
gateway of the abbey. Its l>road archway is 
w’alled up, but not hidden from eight, and the 
ornamented windows above are still open. Stand¬ 
ing in the shatlow of its trees, with its dark yews 
before it, this old gateway has a mysterious interest 
in the moonlight. 

Slowly we retrace our steps. All is silent except 
the ever murmuring Hondy, and the owls which 
ai'c hooting dreamily to each other from wood 
to wood. The shattered minster stands gleaming 
and quiet in the moonlight. The martins are all i 
asleep in tlieir nests under the great tower. It 
seems hard to leave this scene of solemn beauty, 
but it is time that we, like the martins, were 
retiring for the night. 

Ihit, as regards the writer at least, this retiring 
to rest was a far les.s easy matter than with the 
martins. ‘ Here we go up; here we go down ; 
here we go round, around, around,’ would seem 
to he the rule by which to get to bed at Llan- 
thony. To reach my allotted sleeping-]dace, I 
walk along a passage and ascend a crooked stair ; 
then I traverse anotiicr passage, evidently across 
a vaulted i-oiling, and descend a second stair ; 
presently 1 find mys(;lf /a the narrow cork.scrcw 
wiiich threa'ls the. Kouth-W(!st angle of the south¬ 
west lower of the Abbey chundi, and then I liegin 
to climb in earnest. Tlie turnings of thi.s R])iral 
seem endless ; but at last I reach its top, and 
enter a liny room—my bed-chamber—in form 
something like a bee-hive, if a bee-hive could only 
be. srpiure .at lM>ltom instead of round. The door 
is placed iji one of its angle.s. Tlie arrangement 
of the piditary window-aperture is unique, being 
nearly tiiangularin shape, and reaching upwards 
from the. floor some throe feet. Through it, how¬ 
ever a bright ray of moonlight e)iter.s, and as I 
cannot look out in a standing posture, I fall on 
hands ami km^e-s and creep into the ajH'.rtnre. It 
is like creeping through a miniature tunnel, for 
the wall is several feet in thickm.-ss. Under these 
difficulties 1 re.ach the c.asement and peep out. 

I am well repaid. My cell is in the very 
summit of the south-west lower, and my queer 
cjisement is the apex of the tall Gothic window in 
its eastern front. From this great height I am 
looking down into the south aisle, and a.slant the 
nave of the ruined church, where the moon is 
throwing tlie long shadows of broken arches across 
the grass which covers the bones of abbots and 
Norman barons. The extremity of the aisle is 
beneath my feet; and now it first occur.? to me 
that ray lodging is actually within the sacred 
building, that ruy bed is above the graves of the 
dead, and that I am really about to .spend the 
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jcright in a ehurch. Prom this altitude tbe luins 
form new and piotureeque combinatione in the 
moonlight. Under aorae circumstancea I might 
be inclined to gaze upon them unwearied; but 
the fact is that I am less practised in kneeling 
than were the old ascetics of Llanthony. My 
position is decidedly uncomfortable, so i creep 
backwards from ray tunnel. My bee-hive looks 
clean and cosy. The walls are the freshest of 
whitewasL The funiiture of my small bed vies 
with them in purity. The bed itself does not 
feel uncomfortable. At least I shall rest more at 
ease than did the good knight, Sir William of 
Llanthony, who in the days of Rufus used his 
iron armour as a night-shirt, till it was eaten 
away by rust. Musing of him, and of St David, 
and of the monks, I fall asleep. Not one of the 
sainted dead who rest beneath rises to trouble my 
slumbers. No gho.stly terrors attend my fiirt 
night in a church, 

Giraldus Oambrensis, writing of Llanthony 
towards the close of the twelfth century, observes 
that BO great is the height of the surrounding 
mountain.?, that the sun rarel}* appears to rise 
before the ‘ first hour of the day.’ At the stroke 
of seven I am again upon my knees in the tunnel 
at my airy look-out, when the first rays of the 
.sun, as he rises above the Hatterills, fall on my 
face; and I am well pleased to note so exact a 
coincidence with the words of the old chronicler. 

1 emerge from ray cell and descend a few steps of 
my corkscrew stair. An opening presents itself to 
the left, and I explore it. It is merely a passage 
in the thickness of the wall, and so narrow that I 
have to move edgewiise. It needs no history to 
tell us that lhe.se stairs and passages were built in 
those early and exacting times when the monks 
fa.stcd much. Those jolly members of the brother¬ 
hood of whom we read in later days as feasting 
on the fat of Gloucestershire, could never have 
squeezed through sucli openings as these. Per¬ 
haps that was one reason why the brethren 
accustomed to the Gloucester-shirc Llanthony 
objected so strongly to this, their mother Abbey. 

I make iny way through the western and northern 
sides of the tower, and see before me the open 
light of day, broken only liy hanging curtains of 
ivy. These I push aside, and step out upon a 
projecting crag of masonry. Far beneath me to 
the left lies the nave ; to the right, the southern 


I am hiu 


the great arcade, above 


even the broken windows of the triforium ; I am 
on a level with the long since vanished clerestory, 
with which this j)as.sage formerly communicated. 
Mine is a commanding position, but it is a giddy 
one, and I am not long before 1 leave it 

In the course of the morning we make a fuller 
examination of the ruins. The two massive towera 
whiidi flanked the western front of the Abbey 
church are still entire. Little of the aisles 
remains ; but the six line pointed arche.s, with the 
rounded ones of the triforium above, which formed 
the northern side of the nave, still stand. The 
arches on the south .are more broken. The western 
and southern .sides only of the great central tower 
are left. Much of the “northern transept is gone; 
but that to the .south, with fine double Norman 
window, is almost entire. To the east, the once 
famous great window is now but a shapeless gap 
between the two masses of stone-work, which, 
with their flat Norman buttresses, form the 
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comers of the building in that direction. Beyond 
the southern transept, and mostly converted into 
farm-offices, are considerable remains of the 
refectory and some other monastic buildings. 

In one respect, Llanthony differs from alinost 
every otlier gmat ecclesiastical structure of ancient 
date in the Icingdom. In most of our cathedrals 
lind 3 ^^ we can tmce the several changes in 
taste which developed themselves 
tire Norman Conquest and the Reforma- 
Here, however, everything is of a single 
{tCcibd. It was in the twelfth century that this 
Abbey at once rose to its greatness, and that in a 
few years it as suddenly began to decline. Hence 
all Its architecture is of that mixture of the 
Rounded Norman and Earliest Pointed styles 
known as the Transitional. The cause of the early 
decline of Llanthony was chiefly the troubled 
state of the Welsh Marches at the period. It 
became anything but the abode of peace, and the 
monks were forced to withdraw. Thus a second 
and more secure Llanthony sprang up at Glouces¬ 
ter, which from that time forward attracted the 
brethren and diverted the revenues from the older 
establishment. The mother-church w'as stripped 
of even its bells and ornaments; and Llanthony 
Prima becoming a mere hospital for the infirm, 
and place of discipline for the refractorv among 
the brotherhood, dragged on but a iingering 
existence. 

With these reflections we regain Llaufihangcl 
and its railway. And thus will I end the reminis¬ 
cences connected with my first and only night in a 
church, witli the recommendation to those who 
are curious in such matters, to go and do like¬ 
wise. 


T H E M 0 N T H. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The Council of the Royal Agi'icultural Society 
announce in their Report that their meeting for 
the present year, which will assume the form and 
proportions of an Ihtematioual Agricultural Exhi¬ 
bition, is to be held at Kilburn from June 30 to 
July 7th. The site chosen includes one hundred 
acres, easily accessible by railway, and not more 
than two and a half miles from the Marble Arch. 
Handsome prizes will bo offered for sewage-farms 
and market^ardens, and ‘ in addition to the oxlii- 
bition of British and Foreign Implements, Live¬ 
stock and Produce, it is proposed to enhance tlic 
interest and the instructiveness of the meeting by 
shewing some of the processes of foreign dairying 
in actual progress in the inclosure, as well as trac¬ 
tion-engines and automatic implements in action.’ 
There will also be an exhibition of ancient and 
modem farm-implements side by side, which will 
exemplify the great advance made in agricultural 
machinery since the Society was formed forty 
years ago. 

Considering that London requires oue hundred 
and twenty thousand gallons of milk every day, it 
is to be hoped that the promised foreign dairying 
will excite such a spirit of emulation as shall make 
dairy-farms more productive and profitable than 
ever. There will be* prizes for the best butter, 
cheese, bacon, hops, cider; for bees, hives, and 
honey; and a separate prize for the competitor 
who shall in the neatest, quickest, and most com¬ 


plete manner drive out the bees from a straw skep, 
capture and exhibit the queen, and transfer both 
combs and bees into a hive on .the movaMe-comb 
principle. And fifty pounds and a gold medal are 
offered for the best wagon for conveying perishable 
goods, meat, poultry, fish, and the like, by railway, 
at a low temperature, a journey of five hundted 
miles. It is required that the tamperature of the 
interior shall not exceed forty-five degrees Fahr. 
The Society’s prizes are open to all the world, and 
any one may write to the secretary for particu* 
lars. 

In a paper read to the Quekett Microscopical 
Club, Mr J. Hunter states that a fertile queen-bee'*' 
will in four years lay a million eggs. Twenty-one 
days are required for the production of a worker- 
bee ; ‘ but the same egg that produced the worker 
in twenty-one days could, had the bees been so 
minded, have been bred up to a qiuen in sixteen 
days. The bees,’ continues Mr Hunter, * only rear 
queens when necessity calls for them, either from 
loss of their old monarch or .apprehended swarm¬ 
ing. If I remov^e the queen from a hive, the first 
of these contingencies occurs, and after a few hours’ 
commotion, the bees select certain of the W’orkor- 
eggs, or even young lan’a* two or three days ohl. 
Tlio cell is eulargeti to five or six times its ordi¬ 
nary capacity ; a supcrabuiulance of totally differ¬ 
ent food is siipplieil; and the result is that, in five 
daj'S less than w'ould have been reijuired for a 
worker, a queen is hatched. The marvel is inex- 
plicalile. How a mere chauge and greater abun¬ 
dance of food and a more roomy lodging, should so 
transform the iulenial and external organs of any 
living creature ! The case is without a parallel in 
all the animal creation. It is not a mere super¬ 
ficial change that has been effected ; but one that 
penetrates fur below form and structure, to the very 
fountain of life itself. It is a transformalion alike 
of function, of structure, and of instinct.’ 

An important lino of-.demarcation between the 
vegetable and animal world has been removed by., ,, 
recent investigation. Plants assimilate carbonic 
acid, give ofl‘ oxygen, and form starch. By e-x- 
perimeuts on a species of Planaria, a flat worm, 
described as Convoluta Schultzii, Mr P. Geddes 
has demonstrated that that animal disengages 
oxygen in large quantity, decomposiis carbonic 
acid, and jirocluces starch. This worm aljounds 
in the shallow water on the margin of the sea, 
and on exposure to sunlight pours forth a stream 
of bubble.s containing, as proved by analysis, from 
forty-five to fifty-five per cent, of oxygen. And, 
ou subjecting a number of Planaria to chemical 
treatment, a quantify of ordinary vegetable starch 
was obtained. Pointing out the significance of 
these facts in the ProceeAinqs of the Royal Society, 
Air Geddes says : ‘As the Droxcra and Dionma I two 
species of well-known vegetable Fly-traps], which 
have attracted so much attention of late years, 
have received the striking name of Caniivorous 
Plants, these Planarians may not unfairly be 
called Vegetating Animals, for the one case is 
the precise reciprocal of the other. Not only does 
the IHotuea imitate the carnivorous animal, and 
the Cuiivoluta the ordinary green plant, but each 
tends to lose its own normal character.’ 

Professor Hughes, whose microphone established 
his reputation as a scientific experimenta^t 
and discoverer, has brought out an Induction 
Balance; that is an instrument in which the 
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weighiij" or tesling is done by induction currents. 
1'here are a lew cells of a Daniell’s battery; 
primary and secondary coils, from which currents 
run in opposite directions ; and connections with 
a telephone, or with an electric sonometer. So 
long as the currents are undisturbed they balance 
or “neutralise one another; but the slightest dis¬ 
turbance or ulteration produces a sound in the 
telephone or sonometer, as the case may be. For 
instance, a sovereign is placed in the interior of 
one of the coils; a disturbance is at once indicated. 
Place another sovereign *in the opposite coil, it 
restores the balance, and the disturbance ceases,! 
jwovided the second coin be exactly of the same 
size and weight as the first. But should any 
difference exist, however slight, it is immediately 
indicated by a sound; and if shewn on a scale, 
offers a ready means of detecting ‘sweated’ or 
debased coins, with an accuracy never before 
attained. And the same with all other metals; 
consequently, metallurgists and chemists null be 
able to ascertain the exact molecular constitu¬ 
tion of a metal, the amount of alloy, and 
the degree of chemical purity or impurity. That 
this instrument will render important, and as 
yet unforeseen, sendees to science may safely 
be j>ro(licted; for besides what is already 
stated, it will detect the changes, produced in 
tlie substances under examination by magnetism, 
Ktruin, pressure, or heat. An instrument that 
cim do so much will, we may assume, do more, 
when the best form shall have been discovered 
and teslf.-d V>y a variety of practical applications. 
Professor Hughes’ tirst microphone was a rough 
and ready putting together of odds and ends, and 
liis new Induction Balance is a similar exemplifi¬ 
cation of his skill and gcuiius. 

The sonometer or audiometer, as some prac¬ 
titioners wtn call it, promises to be useful to the 
medical i)rofcssion, as w(;T as to the physicist. 
It measures all gradutio of sound, and may be 
employed to tost ears as wcdl as electric currents. 
In .an examination for aenteneas of hearing, it 
would prove infallible, would discover the slightest 
difference in sensitiveness to sound between the 
two cai-s, and detect the changes produced by ill- 
health. Just as we are going to press, we learn 
that by employing the sonometer the beating of 
the pulse can be board. 

Among recent inventions, the Writing Tele¬ 
graph is icmarkablo for the combination of philoso¬ 
phical jjrinciples and ingenious mechanical devices 
by \ hieh its inventor, Mr E. A. Cowper, can excite 
a pen thirty miles distant, or more, from his baud 
to write in distinct and legible characters the 
message which he wishes to communicate. The 
sending instrument, at the hither end of the line, 
wire, is provided with a coiled band of paper, 
which uncoils (by mechanism) as the (merator writes 
his message with a vertical pencil To this pencil 
are jointed ‘contact rods,’ which, as their name 
indicates, play an important part in the reproduc¬ 
tion of the message at the farther end, where a 
glass pen moving up or down, backward or 
forward, in exact obedience to the hand of the 
distant sender, records it in ink, also on a revolv¬ 
ing band of paper. So sensitive is the mechanism, 
that differences of handwriting are immediately 
shewn as different persons manipulate the pencil. 
In consequence of the continual uncoiling of 
the paper, new beginners find it difficult to avoid 


leaving gaps in their as, os, and ms ; but this 
is soon overcome by practice, and the words as 
they pass from under the mysteriously moving 
pen appear clear, bold, and unbroken. The result 
18 so complete, that the instrument is, so to speak, 
invested with a charm which inmres an onlooker 
with surprise and admiration. Tne importance of 
this invention must be our excuse for thus again 
referring to it in these columns. 

Can teeth be transplanted I If recent accounts 
of operations by dmtists are tsustworthy, the 
answer must be in the affirmative. But the ques¬ 
tion has been formally discussed at a meeting of 
the Odontological Society, and from ^his we learn 
that it was m repUvnting (which is not the same 
thing as trmtsplanting) that the forei^ dentist^ 
whose names had been cited, achieved their 
success. Among them, a Frenchman, Dr Magitot, 
has published full particulars of cases in which 
diseased teeth were taken out, and the root or 
a portion of periosteum was cut away, and then 
were replanted in the same socket, where, after 
a few days or weeks, they became firm and 
serviceable. Out of sixty-three operations in four 
years, five were failures; but some of the cures 
were painful and tedious, owing to local discharge. 
In technical phraseology. Dr Magitot holds ‘the 
indications for an operation to be the existence 
of chronic periostitis of the apex of the root, its 
denudation, and absorption of its surface. . . The 
resection of this, which plays the part of irritant, 
is the essential aim of the operation. And the 
extraction having been performed with due care, 
if no other lesion be detected save the alteration 
in the apex of the root, the tooth is to be replaced 
as soon as this has been excised and smoothed, 
and the hoemonhage has ceased.’ 

From this it will be understood that the pulling 
of teeth from one human jaw in order to plant 
them in another is very far from being an accom¬ 
plished fact. And it is fair to mention that some 
English dentists practised the replanting of teeth 
ten years ago ; and there is an instance on record 
of a replanting successfully performed in 1853. 
For further information, the Transactions of the 
Odontological Society, the Review of Dental Surgen/, 
and the Bulletins et Memoires de la Societe de 
Chirurgie may be referred to. 

After many yeans of trials and experiments to 
convert iron into steel by a short and simple 
process, the endeavour has been crowned by 
success. In Cleveland, that north-eastern corner 
of Yorkshire, where iron ore is as abundant as 
salt in the sea, excitement prevails, and years of 
prosperity are anticipated ; and it may fairly be 
assumed "that all ironstone districts will be stimu¬ 
lated into activity by this last metallurgical dis¬ 
covery. As is ])retty well known, the long-stand¬ 
ing difficulty had been to get rid ot the phosphorus 
present in the iron, and many were the ingenious 
devices put in practice to overcome it. At length 
Mr Sidney G. Thomas, F.C.S., commenced a series 
of experiments on the effect of different materials 
as a fining for the ‘ converter ’—the receptacle in 
which the molten metal is subjected to the blast. 
Experience had demonstrated that the usual sili¬ 
ceous lining favoured retention of the phosphorus ; 
but what other could be devised that wonhl resist 
the intense heat ! By perseverpee the alternative 
-o-a mixture of limestone and silicate of soda—was 
discovered. This expelled the phosphorus. The 
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jn'eBtmQarf tem\^ neces8aril;||r on a small scale, 
vere confirmed W lai^ experiments made at the 
Blaenavon Iron Worte, in Wales; and now the 


fally deTeloped, and the conversion of ‘ pig into 
good steel, me from phosphorus, will become an 
everyday operation. Shall we see as a consequence 
modification and quickening in the manufacture of 
machinery and sliips; and will cheap steel have 
any effect on the trade of Sheffield and Birming¬ 
ham ? 

National water-supply is a great question ; and 
when the Crown Prince recommends it to the con¬ 
sideration of the Prime Minister with a view to a 
Royal Commission thereupon, we may assume that 
it will be attended to. Civilisation as developed 
in our day is not favourable to purity of water ; 
and if some remedy be not applied, the deteriora¬ 
tion of rivers will be accelerated with conse- 

S iences that may be imagined. Of course when 
e inquiry is once started it will have to com¬ 
prehend all available sources of water-supply, 
including those that lie deep underground, as well 
as those on the surface. Statements concerning 
the deep-lying reservoirs have already been given 
in this Journal: estimates of the quantity of water 
they contain, and systematic explorations for addi¬ 
tional supplies will have to Co made. Judging 
from past experience important discoveries may be 
exported to follow. Leamington may be taken as 
an example. The town is situale<l on an easterly 
extension of the saliferous deposits of Shropshire 
and Worcestershire, and derives thence the saline 
springs to which it owes its reputation. Until 
about six years ago the water-supply was drawn 
from the river Learn. The corporation then sought 
to substitute spring-water, and bored to a depth of 
three huudied and forty-six feet, but found so 
much salt w'ater that the undertaking was aban¬ 
doned. They consulted Professor Ramsay, Director- 
general of the Geological Survey, and on his 
advice began another boring at the foot of a 
hill a mile distant; and after penetrating mostly 
through sandstone to a depth of two hundred an<l 
two feet, they struck an enormous supply of fresh 
water (pure spring-water), which now yields two 
million gallons a day. From this it may be in¬ 
ferred tliat by a snflicient number of borings in 
the right places any quantity of water may be 
obtained. Rugby is an instance of a wrong place, 
for a boring there more than a thousanii feet deej) 
produced brine only. Coventry on the other hand 
gets a million gallons a day of clear spring-water 
from four bore-holes, the deepest of which is four 
hundred and fifteen feet. 

Some time ago, Dr Stevenson Macadam pointed 
out in a communication to the Poyal Scottish 
Society of Arts that the dirty condition of watvr 
cisterns in dwelling-houses was highly prejudicial 
to health, and he gave analyses of the sediments, 
which consisted of putrescent matters impregnated 
with lead. The w'ater at the 6npply-i)i}»e may he 
pure, but soon becomes impure if not properly 
cared for in the cistern. ‘The remedy for the evil,’ 
says the Doctor, ‘ lies in the periodic cleansing of 
the house cistern, whiph should be regularly done 
every month or two with a very soft brusii, and 
every care must be taken that the natural skin of 
the lead be not disturbed. A wire or perforated 
zinc cover might be placed over the cistern, to keep 


out mice, fragments of plaster, ami so forth; but a 
tight cover, which hindem ihe aeratbn of the 
water, should not be used.’ . 

From the ofiicial returns of nftneralB and metals 
for the year 1877, we learn thSat the quantity of 
coal dug out in the twelvemonth was 134,810,763 
tons; of iron, 6,608,664 tons; of lead, 61,403 tons; 
of tin, 9500 tons ; of copper, 4486 tons; of silver, 
extracted from, lead, 501,4^ ounces ; and of gold, 
nearly all obtained from Merionethshire, one hun¬ 
dred and forty-three ounces. More than fifteen 
million tons of the coitl w'ere consumed in pro¬ 
ducing the more than six million tons of iron from 
the ore. The total value of these metals and 
minerals was L.58,398,071. Future years will see 
a falling off, for the Cornish mines are now so 
deep that the cost of working is enhanced ; and 
every year greater quantities of copper and tin 
are brought to this country from Australia and 
the Straits’ Settlements. 

As is known to many readers, large masses of 
iron have been discovered by explorers in different 
parts of Greenland, and discussions as to their 
origin Lave ensued. Were they meteoric or not ? 
The answer arrived at hy recent researches is not. 
In the xrords of the Report aI)ove quoted, it is 
‘ now shewn conclusiv'ely that the iron masses are 
all geological productions of the immense lava- 
field which covers to an enormous (and northwards 
to an unknown) extent the greater part of Northern 
Greenland.’ 

It has often been stated tliat the railway ‘ cars’ 
built in the United i^tates are much stronger 
than the railway ‘ carriages ’ of this country. An 
example, occurred in Philadelphia during a tre- 
ruendous gale, with wind rushing seventy-five 
miles an hour, in Octoh(;r last. A shed under 
w'liich trains were drawn up ready for service was 
blown down. The cast-iron columns, ten inches 
diameter and twentj'-five feet long, snjiporting 
the iron girders of the roof, fell upon the cars; hut 
the cars were bruised only, not broken. In one 
instance a column struck a car near the middle, 
and snapped off'; but the framework of tlie car 
was not fractured. Mo.at readers will agree with 
what has been remarked on this fact, that a <‘ar 
that will stand without injury the impact of a 
ten-inch cast-iron column, with six tons of extra 
weight, driven Iw a gale of seventy-live inile.s an 
hour, contain.? an excess of strength very assuring 
to the traveller. 

4 

WANTED, A HAT. 

JIoPEBN scientists are fully agreed that the 
Human Hat Is not congenital, and many in¬ 
stances are on record of races totally devoid of 
any form of it. A,s a general rule, it may be 
laid down that a hat of any kind i.H unknown 
among barbarous tribes; while it is an indiBj»en- 
sable adjunct of civilisation. But there are 
exceptions to this rule. Captain Cameron has 
told us that some of the natives of Central 
Africa cultivate a hirsute head-covering which 
is either typical or imitative; we have been 
told that in the Southern Seas some of the 
aborigines use a head-covering which serves alter¬ 
natively as the family soup-tureen ; and we of our 
own knowledge are aware that in this country 
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there are many edocatioBai institntioBS vh^ 
youth is free to go» unencumbered with artificial 
head-gear. In stating the rule we readily admit 
these exceptions, ^nd proceed. The hat makes its 
appearance at a very early stage of existence. In 
a few weeks after birth, the first incipient growth 
appears in a soft concave form, enveloping three 
sides of the head. This develops in the course 
of years, and according to circumstances, into a 
somewhat harder and broader form covering only 
the top ; then it extends a margin and stiffens; 
while ultimately it elongates and assumes a cylin¬ 
drical form. It is a remarkable fact that in the 
earlier stages of its history, this latter form, w'hich 
one may call the full maturity of the Human Hat, 
did not develop until about the age of twenty- 
one years; whereas now it makes its appearance 
occasionally at about the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, although more generally at about the seven¬ 
teenth or eighteenth. In many cases it is simul¬ 
taneous with admission into church-membership. 

That there is a sex in Hat.s is of course well 
understood; hut here we treat only of the male 
gear. The female hat is too complex and various 
to be treated of within the limits of this article, 
and it is indeed questionable whether any member 
of the male sex is competent to treat of it at all. 
It is after passing the second and third stages that 
tlie hat begins to work its influence upon man. 
I'hen it becomes an inseparable necessity. To 
remove it forcibly call-s up all the worst passions of 
his nature ; while its voluntary removal argues the 
possession of a certain refinement of soul exhibit¬ 
ing itself in deference to age or beauty, tribute 
to worth, and in veneration lor institutions. And 
the non-removal voluntarily indicates conversely 
the rude boorish animal which has assumed the 
outw'ard signs without the biward grace of civilisa¬ 
tion. Again how'ever, v c must note an exce])tion. 
Among the many species of mankind, there is | 
one which is never known voluntarily to remove j 
its head-covering, and yet is devoid neither of i 
grace, nor of refinmnont It is po]iuliirly supposed ■ 
that (^inakers sleep in their hats, but to this i 
calumny \ve are enabled to give an authoriUitive ' 
denial. ! 

A full-grown man witbout a hat of some sort is ' 
a luftHH ViiUirw. His a]>pearance in conventional 
garb in a public thoroughfare without this excres¬ 
cence will produce almost as much sensation as a 
ruiuway horse. How inseparable the thing is 
from our daily thoughts xind xictions is evident ! 
from the multitude of common colloquial expres- ; 
sions referring to it. One ])hrase—‘ As luxid as a ' 
luitter,' Inis often puzzled inquiring minds ; but it j 
is probable that its explanation may be found i 
in the scientific theory with which we set out. i 
If madness is traceable to the malformation of: 
brain-cases, then it is directly traceable to the i 
work of hat-makers. 

There is this carious anomaly about the Human 
Hat, that while it is inseparable from man, who 
seizes it as one of his most precious inheritances, 
pressing it closely on to his head when abroad, 
and clinging tenaciously to it whether in the 
company of friends or enemies, yet its shape 
and colour and quality may be changed at plea¬ 
sure. There are some men whose vanity enables 
them always to cultivate successive crops of new i 


bright hats, a«d others whose vanity enables 
them always to maintain a supply of very bad oM 
ones. There are some men who are always culti¬ 
vating new hats, and some who never change 
their first growth. Some men, again, have the 
faculty of assimilating the bats of others very 
readily, and it is noticeable that these pemns 
usually di^lay a fine discrimination. In the 
abstract, one hat may be as good as another; Wt 
in the concrete, a good hat is certainly better than 
a bad hat. To enter a house or public place 
with an old hat and to leave it with a good new 
one, without pecuniary expenditure and without 
physical exertion, argues the possession of mental 
grasp and adaptive capacity very admirable from 
a certain point of view. The inheritors of the 
old hats may probably be disposed to characterise 
these traits differently; but their opinions are 
biassed. The Human Hat is a capital index of 
character, as well as an infallibly professional 
indicator. Who, for instance, can mistake the 
Clerical Hat, the Sporting Hat, the Travelling 
Hat, or the Miller’s Hat I So also in the often close 
assimilation of the female to the male head-gear 
in shape and material, we have striking evidence 
of that tendency whose aim is to equalise the 
sexes. It is idle to speak of the supremacy of 
man when he is fast losing even the distinction of 
his own head-gear! 

But dearly as a man prizes, and carefully as he 
cherishes and fondles this precious inheritance, 
it is fruitful of much mentxu anguish and much 
physical discomfort to him. As evidence of the 
former, we need only remind our fellow-sufferers 
that the careful thought and diligent research of 
centuries have not yet determined what is the best 
method of disposing of a hat in church or in other 
place of public meeting where space is limited and 
female skirts abound. Nor has any amelioration 
been yet afforded to city possessors of the stove¬ 
pipe variety in the hot brain-oppressing days of 
summer, and in the wet gusty days of autumn and 
winter, when Boreas runs riot along the streets 
and down the cross-lanes. How many pious 
thoughts are checked, how many benevolent inten¬ 
tions are frustrated, how much evil language is 
engendered by these defects in this otherwise ad¬ 
mirable human organ, it is beyond our power to 
calculate. Most ])eople cxin associate some sin of 
omission or commission with a hat, and charge it 
as the very ‘head and front of their offending.’ It 
is truly lamentable that sudi a state of things 
should continue in these days of scientific research. 
That we have not yet passed the acme of mechani¬ 
cal invention, the telephone and the phonograph 
have assured ns. There is still possible origi- 
nalitv in the walks of science and in the appliances 
of daily life. What Stephenson or Wheatstone, or 
Hughes or Edison will now arise to supply a 
universally felt (or silk) wxint / That want is a 
Piitent, Universal, Adaptable Hat—suitable for 
all climates, positions, xind circumstances—which 
will enable man to dispense with umbrellas and 
physical discomfort, with hat-cases and mental 
torment—which will be brain-stimulating and not 
head-crushing- aiid which will be in all respects a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever. For the 
inventor of a truly perfect Human Hat, there is 
an enormous fortune in store. The late king of 
Burmah we were told had devoted himself to 
cultivating a paper variety; hut to this we can 
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see, in our climate at anyrate, many objeetions. 
In Hat-philosophy there is still room for a 
Teufelsdrbck. 


L 0 0 n s T & 

4^,1^ in Smyrna we have received 
Iciiknn^ communication reganling 

these EiBtem pests, the locusta He thus writes: 

< Iil the month of May 1878 I went by rail to a 
^Hllage mtaated about five miles from the tomi 
ol Smyrna. On one part of the line there is an 
incline, which I noticed we were ascending at an 
unusually low rate of speed, and the engine was 
puffing and labouring in a most unaccountable 
manner. On looking out of the window to ascer¬ 
tain the cause, I perceived that the ground was 
literally covered with locusts; and scarcely a 
minute had elapsed ere the train ceased to move, 
owing to the raUs having become wet and slippery 
from the number of these insects that had been 
crushed on the line. Sand was thrown on the 
rails, and brooms were placed in front of the loco¬ 
motive, by which means the train was again .set 
in motion; and we finally reached our destina¬ 
tion in thirty-five instead of fifteeii minutes, the 
usual length of the journey. On entering the | 
village, I called at a friend’s house, and found 
the inmates assembled iji the garden, drawn up 
in battle-array, armed with brooms, branches of j 
tree.s, and other implements of destrnctian, w.aging j 
war against their unwelcome visitors tlie locusts, j 
which, it appear, had scaled the outer walls of | 
the premises, hiking the place by assault, and were 
committing sad havoc on every green tiling to be 
found in the garden. The united efforts of the 
household, however, were powerless against their i 
enemies, which were momentarily increasing in 
number ; so they were compelled to beat an igno¬ 
minious retreat, and sock refuge in the house. 

‘ I now propose to give some account of tlie nature 
and habits of these insects, which may possibly 
not be uninteresting to European readers. Ijocusts j 
are first seen towards the cud of April on the 
slopes of the hills, where the eggs of the females 
had been deposited the previous autumn. ’tV'heii 
bom they are about the size of ants, but develoji 
in a wonderfully short time to tlieir full size. 
Early in May they are sufficient!}' strong to travel 
all day on foot, collecting together at night in 
dense masses. At sunrise they rocomuience their 
march—their heads invariably turned to the south 
—devouring every green herb that comes in their 
way, grass especially being their favourite food. 
In the rear of these advancing armies others are 
following, which sub3i.st on wliat is left by tlieir 
more fortunate companions of the advanced guard. 
Towards the end of May locu-sts are sufficiently 
developed to take short flights on the wing, and 
wherever they alight tvoe betide the imfortunate 
owners of the property ! In June and July they 
rise to a considerable height in the air, tlieir 
infinite numbera occa.sionally darkening the sun. 
As at this season of the year there is no more 
grass in the plains and the com has been harvested, 
the vineyards are unmercifully attacked as wcdl 
as the leaves of trees ; and when hard pressed for 
food, even the bark ot trees is not spared by these 
voracious insects. Locusts die off in August; but 
before this occurs the females bore holes in tlu 
ground on the slopes of the hills, sufficiently large 


to insert their bodies ; then the males—I am 
assured by eye-witnesses—tut off their wives’ 
heads; and thus the eggs whi^ are contained in 
the females’ bodies—^averaging about stn-enty in 
number—are prescarved against^e indeniencies of 
the winter season. 

‘ It occasionally happ^s that locusts disappear 
for a number of years in succession; it is mere- 
fore presumed that in seasons of scarcity they are 
compelled—before the breeding season—4o take 
long flighia in search of food; and when this 
occurs, millions of their dead are found on the 
shores of the sea, and the eflluvia from their 
bodies often occasion great sickness. In the year 
1832 locusts lay two feet deep in the Bay of 
Smyrna. Shipping and typhus and other fevers 
became so prevalent in the town that many fami¬ 
lies in a position to leave, took refuge in the 
country villages. With a proper government, thi.s 
Eastern plague could by degrees be done away 
with; but the Turks leave everything to Fate ; 
and although occasional orders are given by the 
governors in the interior for their ilestruclioii 
when they first appear in the spring, only liaU- 
measures are taken, and little is gained by tbe.so 
futile attempts to ilestroy them. In former time.«, 
Cyprus was annually devastafi^d by locnst.s; but 
of late years this great inliictiou has almo.st ceased 
to be a source of anxiety to it.s agricultural po]m- 
lation, owing to the intelligence of a European 
who holds ])ropcrty on the i.shmd, and who in¬ 
vented the lollowing simple metliod of destroying 
them in their infancy, which has been already 
alluded to in the jiublic journals. 

‘ Locusts, as mentioned before, are born on the 
slopes of the hill.s, and when they are sufficiently 
developed to commence their work of de.struc- 
tion, descend into the plains in long and regular 
columns, never deviating from their path. Antici¬ 
pating this method nf progression, trenches are 
I dug at the base of thtsc lulls; and when the 
i locusts are within a few yards of the pits, th(;y 
j are inclosed between two long .strips of canvas 
; placed perpendicularly in ]iarallel lines leading 
to the mouths of the pits. A ])iece of oil¬ 
cloth is then spread on the ground, o.xtending 
a few inches over these trenches in a slanting 
position, over which the locust.s continue to 
advance, and are precipitated into tho.se traps 
in innumcralffe quautitie.s, and immediately »b;- 
stroyed. If the Turkish goveniuient followed the 
example set them hy the inhabitants of Cyprus, 
Asia Minor would soon be free of locusts ; but 
a.s there i.s little chance of thi.s being the case, 
we must expect a yearly increase of these insects, 
and trust to natural causes for tlieir de.struction.’ 
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